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DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

OPTICAL    DEFECTS. 

Refrtidion  and  Accommodation, — Emmetropia  ;  Ametropia  {Myopia^ 
Hypermetropia,  Presbyopia,  AstigvfuUiam). 

4  8SXJMING  the  reader  to  be  acquainted  with  the  general  laws  of  optics,  it 
ix  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  their  application  to  the  eye  as  an  optical 
iaslmment,  and  then  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  defects  which  interfere 
with  its  proper  performance. 

The  eye  may  be  compared  to  a  camera  obscura  in  which  the  sclerotic,  lined  by  the 
choroid,  represents  the  box  with  its  blackened  interior ;  the  iris  corresponds  to  the 
perforated  diaphragm  which  stops  out  the  extreme  peripheral  rays  of  the  incident 
cone  of  light ;  the  ocular  media  answer  to  the  system  of  lenses  which  collects  the  rays, 
and  the  retina  to  the  screen  upon  which  are  farmed  the  images  of  external  objects 
lying  before  the  camera. 

Refraction. — ^The  transparent  media  of  the  eye  are  the  cornea,  aqueous  humour, 
If-ns,  and  vitreous  humour.  At  each  of  their  limiting  surfaces  all  rays  of  light  enter- 
ing the  eye  (except  such  as  coincide  in  direction  with  the  optic  axis)  are  refracted  or 
Wnt  from  their  previous  direction,  the  chief  refractions  occurring  at  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  oomea,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens.  The  purpose 
of  these  refractions  is  the  collection  of  the  rays  in  exact  fod  upon  the  retina,  which  is 
omessary  for  the  production  upon  this  membrane  of  a  sharp  image  of  an  external 
ohject  before  the  eye,  an  essential  condition  of  di^inct  vision. 

Refraction  is  a  purely  physical  phenomenon ;  it  might  equally  occur  in  a  dead  eye, 
whilst  its  media  still  preserved  their  true  forms  and  their  structural  integrity.  By 
T^fradion,  or  refraction  of  the  eye,  is  to  be  understood  the  sum  of  all  the  refractions 
at  the  several  limiting  surfaces  of  the  ocujar  media,  the  eye  being  at  rest.  In  the 
mjrmally  constructed  eye,  at  rest,  the  posterior  principal  focus  (or  meeting  point  of 
parallel  rays)  is  on  the  badllary  layer  of  the  retina.  For  our  purpose  we  may  con- 
oeire  as  paj^allel  all  rays  incident  upon  the  eye  from  objects  distant  twenty  feet  or 
more  from  the  eye,  since  such  distances  are  so  very  great  relatively  to  the  smallness 
of  the  papillary  openings  that  rays  entering  this  f^m  luminous  points  at  such  dis- 
Uoces  include  so  minute  an  angle  that  they  do  not  sensibly  diverge.  Luminous 
points  situated  at  such  distances  as  twenty  feet  or  more  are,  therefore^  conventionally 
ooncnived  as  infinitely  distant. 

For  the  normally  constructed  eye,  the  posterior  principal  focus  being  on  the  badl- 
l^irr  layer  of  the  retina,  the  furthest  point  of  distinct  sight,  pfinctum  remotisnmum, 
f  n  situated  at  infinite  dintance.  Such  an  eye  is  termed  hy  Professor  Donders 
Emmetropic  {tpfitrpot,  modum  tenens,  and  w\j/,  oculus)  and  its  refractive  condition  is 
Emmftropia. 

Deviations  from  Emmetropia,  comprised  under  the  term  Ametropia,  occur  in  two 

c-pprwite  directions.   In  one  of  these  the  posterior  principal  focus  of  the  eye  is  in  front 

cf  the  retina,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  restrict  r  to  a  finite  distance,  whence  sensibly 

divergent  xays  fall  upon  th^  eye.     An  eye  thus  conditioned  could  analogously  be 
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2  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

termed  Brachymetropic,  r  being  at  some  shorter  distance  in  fi-ont  of  it  than  infinite,  and 
the  condition  would  be  called  Brcichymetropia,  familiarly  known  as  Myopia. 

lu  the  other  deviation  from  Emmetropia  the  posterior  principal  focus  is  behind 
the  retina.  The  refraction  of  such  an  eye,  at  rest,  is  insufficient  to  collect  parallel 
rays  in  exact  foci  upon  the  retina,  and  rays  incident  upon  the  eye  in  order  to  be  col- 
lected in  exact  retinal  foci  must  already  converge  before  entering  the  eye.  Here  r 
is  conceived  to  lie  beyond  the  measure  of  infinite  distance,  and  the  condition  was 
termed  by  Professor  Bonders  Hyperemmetropia,  in  its  contracted  form  Hyperme- 
tropia. 

The  position  of  the  posterior  principal  focus  in  Emmetropia,  and  in  the  two  forms 
of  Ametropia,  Myopia,  and  Hypermetropia,  is  shown  in  Figs.  1-3. 

Fia.  1. — Emmetropic  eye  in  a  state  of  rest.  Parallel  rays,  a,  a,  come  to  a  focus  on  the 
retina  at  6.  Rays  from  a  near  object,  c,  being  divergent,  tend  towards  a  focus  behind  the 
retina,  d.  The  act  of  accommodation,  which  consists  in  increased  convexity  of  the  lens, 
causes  these  divergent  rays  to  converge  to  a  focus  at  b. 


A::z---.--d 


Flo.  2. — Myopic  eye;  too  long  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter.  Parallel  rays,  before 
reaching  the  retina,  come  to  a  focus  at  h ;  then,  crossing,  they  form  on  the  retina  circles  of 
dispersion  at  b',  b\ 


Fig.  3. — Hypermetropic  eye ;  too  short  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter.  Parallel  rays, 
tending  towards  a  focus  at  6,  form  on  the  retina  circles  of  dispersion  at  b%  b\  Divergent 
rays  would  tend  towards  a  focus  still  more  distant  than  b. 


TVe  have  hitherto  supposed  the  refraction  of  the  eye  to  be  equal  in  every  meri- 
dian. This  is  not  absolutely  true ;  usuaUy  the  refraction  in  the  vertical  meridian  is 
stronger  than  that  in  the  horizontal,  owing  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea, 
in  the  former  meiidian  being  somewhat  shorter.  In  Emmetix>p]a  this  difierence  of 
refraction  is  so  small  that  pencils  of  rays  incident  in  these  opposite  meridians  meet, 
if  not  with  absolute  exactitude,  yet  so  very  nearly  at  the  same  distance  behind  the 
common  nodal  point  of  the  eye  that  the  sharpness  of  the  retinal  image  does  not  sen- 
sibly suffer.  When,  however,  the  refraction  in  any  meridian  differs  by  more  than  a 
minute  quantity  from  that  in  the  other  meridians,  the  rays  incident  on  that  meridian 
do  not  meet  in  the  same  focal  plane  as  those  incident  in  other  meridians,  and  the  con- 
dition known  as  Astigmatism  results.  The  difference  of  refraction  may  be  one  of 
excess  or  deficiency,  so  causing  myopic  and  hypermetropic  astigmatism.  These  may 
occur  alone,  refraction  in  other  meridians  being  emmetropic ;  or  in  combination  with 
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REFRACTION  AND  ACCOMMODATION.  3 

irraeral  myopia  or  hypermetropia,  occasioDiDg  compound  astigmatism  ;  or,  which  is  le^a 
frequent,  both  forms  of  ajstigmatism  may  be  present,  one  meridian  of  the  eye  being 
mjopic,  and  the  opposite  one  hypermetropic,  constituting  mixed  astigmatism. 

Accommodation. — It  has  been  mentioned  that  rays  incident  from  a  luminous 
point  situated  at  a  finite  distance  are  divergent.  It  is  evident  that  the  refraction 
proper  to  onite  in  exact  retinal  foci  rays  incident  on  the  eye  from  infinitely  distant 
objects  will  not  suffice  to  collect  in  exact  foci  on  the  retina  divergent  rays  incident 
CO  tiie  eye  from  nearer  objects  lying  at  finite  distances. 

To  eflfect  this  the  refraction  of  the  eye  must  be  changed ;  it  must  be  increased  pro- 
partionately  to  the  greater  divergence  of  the  incident  rays ;  in  other  words,  to  the  near- 
ness of  the  object  desired  to  be  seen  distinctly.  This  change  of  the  refraction  of  the 
eje  for  viewing  nearer  objects  is  termed  Accomm^cUion,  less  usually  Adaptation ^ 
Adjustment. 

It  is  a  voluntary  act,  its  mechanism  being  chiefly  increased  convexity  of  the  an- 
terior 8iii^M»  of  the  lens  effected  through  the  agency  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  > 

For  every  eye  there  is  a  distance  within  which  an  object  cannot  be  distinctly 
feen  even  with  the  utmost  tension  of  accommodation,  because  the  rays  falling  upon 
the  eye  from  a  luminous  point  within  this  distance  diverge  too  strongly  to  be  col* 
lected  in  exact  foci  upon  the  retina.  A  point  placed  at  the  shortest  distance  at 
which  it  can  be  distinctly  seen  is  termed  the  nearest  point,  punctum  proximum,  p, 
of  distinct  vision.  The  amount  of  accommodative  change  of  refraction  which  is 
poffiible  between  complete  relaxation  and  the  greatest  tension  of  accommodation  is 
ailed  the  range  of  accommodation.  It  is  expressed  by  the  power  of  a  convex  lens 
which  imparts  to  the  rays  fiilling  on  the  eye  from  p  Uie  direction  of  those  incident 

Dpon  it  from  r;  and  this  lens  is  given  by  the  formula  _ — =-  in  which  p  is   the 

p     r     a* 

ibesfeured  distance  of  the  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision  from  the  common  nodal 

f«nnt  of  the  eye,  r  the  furthest  point,  and  a,  the  focal  length  of  a  convex  lens  con- 

eeived  as  superposed  on  that  of  the  eye. 

In  early  childhood  p  Ib  very  dose  to  the  eye ;  in  the  12th  year  of  life  it  is  2^  inches 
distant ;  by  the  25th  year  liiis  distance  has  increased  to  4  inches ;  at  40  it  has 
become  8  inches ;  at  GO  it  exceeds  24  inches  ;  in  very  advanced  life  it  coincides  with 
r.  and  may  even  be  conceived  aa  lying  beyond  infinite  distance,  the  posterior 
principal  focus  of  the  eye  in  this  case  falling  behind  the  retina. 

When  p  has  receded  from  the  eye  beyond  8  inches,  it  is  found  that  occupation 
npoD  Mnall  and  near  objects,  as  needlework  or  books,  especially  by  artificial  light, 
l^vomes  difficult,  and  the  eye  is  then  considered  to  be  Presbyopic.  It  is  evident  that, 
with  the  recession  ol p  from  the  eye,  the  range  of  accommodation  (A)  diminishes 
throughout  life  from  childhood  to  old  age.     If  numerical  values  are  substituted  for 

}f,  r,  and  a,  then  in  the  12th  year  i, 0—^=773  =A,  which  is  the  range  of  accommo- 

2y     0     2^ 

dation.     In  other  words,  the  change  of  accommodation  which  at  this  age  the  em- 

v»iro\nc  eye  effects  in  passing  from  complete  relaxation  to  the  greatest  tension  is 

<^aiTalent  to  an  increase  of  refraction,  such  as  would  be  made  by  the  addition  to 

the  eye  of  a  convex  lens  of  2^  inches  focal  length.     At  the  25th  year  a  loss  of  A 

W  bevn  sustained  equal  to  the  difference  between  —  and  - ;  by  the  40th  year  A 

bas  diminished  to  half  of  what  it  was  in  the  25th  year ;  and  when  in  old  age  p 
(^Dcides  with  r,  A  wholly  disappears. 

The  space  between  p  and  r  is  the  region  of  accommodation.  This  is  not  to  be 
mofounded  with  range  of  accommodation,  recently  defined.  The  same  range  of 
MxnnmodAtaon  may  be  found  with  very  different  r^ons  of  accommodation ;   thus 

with  /7s8  inches,  and  r=    ;  /;  at  4  inches,  and  r  at  8  inches ;  jt?  at  6  inches,  and  r 

'  For  a  full  explanation  of  thi«  the  reader  should  conbult  any  of  the  current  text-books  of 
jtvjiiology. 
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at  24  inches  the  range  of  accommodation,  A=-.,  whilst  the  region  of  aocomnioda- 

o 

dation  is  in  the  first  instance  between  8  inches  and  infinity ;  in  the  second  between 
4  and  8  inches;  and  in  the  third  example  between  6  and  24  inches. 

Hitherto  accommodation  has  been  considered  with  respect  to  one  eye.  When 
both  are  used  it  will  be  found  that  the  proximate  point  of  distinct  sight  p'  is  nearer 
than  when  one  eye  only  was  employed,  for  the  intimate  association  of  convergence 
of  the  visual  axes  with  accommodation  makes  a  higher  tension  of  this  possible  when 
the  eyes  are  strongly  converged.  There  exists,  therefore,  a  binocular  proximate 
point  of  distinct  vision  p',  which  is  distinct  from  the  monocular  p.  Further,  whilst 
the  distance  of  the  object,  and  therefore  the  convergence  of  the  eyes,  continues  im~ 
altered,  the  object  can  still  be  distinctly  seen  when  collecting  and  dispersing  lenses 
of  a  certain  power  are  placed  before  the  eyes.  As  the  effect  of  such  lenses  is  to 
lessen  and  to  increase  the  divergence  of  the  rays  incident  from  the  object  upon  the 
eye,  their  addition  is  equivalent  to  the  approach  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  object, 
and  involves  relaxation  and  increased  tension  of  accommodation.  Besides  the 
monocular  and  binocular  proximate  points  of  distinct  vision,  p  and  p'j  there  is, 
therefore,  for  each  degree  of  convergence  of  the  eyes  a  relative  proximate  and  remote 
point,  p'^  and  r"  and  range  of  accommodation. 

The  position  of  the  proximate  point  of  distinct  vision  p  is  easily  ascertained 
with  the  wire  optometer,  which  bears  Yon  Griife's  name,  a  small  oblong  metal 
frame  across  the  opening  of  which  are  stretched  several  fine  wires.  It  is  moved 
from  the  greatest  distance  at  which  the  wires  are  apparent  gradually  towards  the 
patient,  who  is  directed  to  endeavour  to  keep  them  distinctly  in  view,  and  to  mention 
instantly  where  the  slightest  indistinctness  occurs.  This  point  is  p,  its  distance 
from  the  eye  is  measured  with  a  tape  attached  to  the  frame,  or  with  a  rule  upon 
which  the  optometer  is  made  to  slide.  This  form  of  optometer  gives  satisfactory 
results  with  intelligent  persons  used  to  observe;  but  for  the  examination  of  the  lesn 
intelligent,  who  not  infrequently  consider  that  they  see  the  wires  distinctly  so  long 
as  they  can  count  them,  a  single  wire  will  be  found  a  better  test  than  a  series  of 
several  wires.  For  artisans  a  thin  edge,  and  for  literary  persons  small  print,  are 
convenient  tests. 

For  the  determination  of  r,  and  also  for  testing  the  acuteness  of  sight  (Y ),  the 
scale  of  types  devised  by  Soelien  is  largely  used.  For  illiterate  persons  a  scale  of 
dots,  such  as  those  in  B«rckhardt's  '  Internationale  Sehproben,'  may  be  substituted, 
but  the  results  will  scarcely  be  as  accurate.  The  principle  underlying  Snellen's  scale 
is  that  the  letters  are  seen  under  an  angle  of  5°  at  the  distance  marked  beneath 
them.  If  No.  20  in  this  scale  is  sharply  seen  at  the  distance  of  20  feet,  and  the 
addition  to  the  eye  of  a  weak  convex  lens  dims  the  test,  r  is  conceived  to  be  at 
infinite  distance,  the  eye  is  emmetropic.  If  for  the  sharp  definition  of  the  test  a 
concave  lens  of  20  inches  focal  length  is  required,  r  lies  20  inches  before  the  eye, 
increased  by  the  distance  between  its  common  nodal  point  and  the  lens.  Again,  if 
the  test  is  sharply  seen  when  a  convex  lens  is  placed  before  the  eye,  r  is  conceived 
as  beyond  infinite  distance ;  it  is  a  virtual  point  behind  the  eye  towards  which  the 
rays  incident  from  the  test  converge,  and  its  distance  from  the  common  nodal  point 
of  the  eye  is  given  by  the  focal  length  of  the  strongest  convex  lens  with  which  the 
test-object  is  distinctly  defined,  diminished  by  the  interval  between  the  lens  and  the 
ocular  nodal  point.  Such  determinations,  however,  ha/ve  only  an  approximate  value, 
since  not  infrequently  in  myopia,  and  generally  in  h3rpermetropia,  the  accommodation 
is  not  completely  relaxed.  When  exactitude  is  desired,  the  ciliary  muscle  ahould 
be  previously  paralysed  with  Atropine. 

TricU  Lenses  and  Spectacles, — ^For  testing  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  and  for  selec- 
ting spectacles  for  treatment,  trial  lenses  are  indispensable.  These  are  supplied  by 
opticians  in  boxes  containing  sets  of  convex  and  concave  lenses  of  spherical  and  of 
cylindrical  curvatures,  prisms,  coloured  glasses,  diaphragms  with  narrow  openings, 
stops,  and  one  or  more  clip-frames  in  which  the  lenses  and  other  apparatus  can  be 
placed  for  use. 
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Until  Tcry  lately  in  this  country,  spectacle  lenses  were  by  most  opticians  and  by 
pnctitionere  in  eye-diseases  numbered  according  to  their  focal  length  expressed  in 
inches,  and  the  reciprocal  of  this  expressed  their  power,  which  is  inversely  as  the 
focal  length.  Thus  Noe.  1,  2,  3,  4,  <Src.  indicated  a  lens  of  1,  2,  3, 4,  &c.  inches  focal 
lengthy  the  dioptric  power  of  which  was  as  ^,  ^,  ^,  dbc. 

Recently  the  French  metre,  called  a  Dioptrie,  has  been  adopted  by  many  practi- 
tioners abroad  and  by  some  at  home  ob  a  basis  of  numeration.  In  this  system  the 
lenses  are  numbered  according  to  their  dioptric  power,  expi^essed  in  terms  of  the 
iiiapirie  D ;  thus  a  lens  of  1  D,  2  D,  3  D,  4  D,  &c.  indicates  a  lens  whose  dioptric 
po«er  is  the  sum  of  that  of  1,  2,  3,  4  lenses,  each  of  a  power  of  a  lens  of  1  B.  Fad- 
tity  of  calculation  in  decimals,  and  the  advantage  of  a  univei-sal  basis  of  numeration, 
Appear  to  be  the  chief  recommendations  of  the  system.  In  our  article  we  shall  still 
follow  the  old  plan,  principally  because  the  dioptrte  is  not  yet  universally  employed, 
uid  because  it  is  often  of  more  concern  to  the  practitioner  to  know  the  focal  length 
of  a  lens  than  its  dioptric  power. 

The  necessity  of  a  proper  adaptati<m  of  the  spectacle  frame  to  the  figure  of  the 
doe,  and  of  a  proper  ooiTespondence  of  the  centre  of  the  lenses  and  pupils,  is  so  evi- 
dent, that  it  would  not  be  mentioned  but  for  the  frequent  inattention  to  these 
matters. 

Clinical  determination  and  carreetion  of  Myopia ^  HyperjneiropiQy  Presbyopia^ 

and  Astigmatiaw^ 

Myopia  has  been  defined  as  the  construction  of  eye  in  which  the  posterior  princi- 
pal focus  lies  in  front  of  the  retina,  and  therefore  the  remotest  point  of  distinct  sight 
(r)  is  situated  at  a  finite  distance  in  front  of  the  eye.  With  the  determination  of  r 
the  {»nesence  and  the  degree  of  myopia  are  ascertained ;  and  r  is  given  by  the  focal 
length,  expressed  in  inches,  of  the  weakest  concave  glass  which  renders  distinct  the 
letters  in  the  test-scale  placed  twenty  feet  off;  in  other  words,  by  the  focal  length  of 
the  glass  which  imparts  to  the  parallel  rays  incident  from  these  letters  upon  the  eye 
the  direction  of  rays  proceeding  from  a  less  distant  point  before  the  eye,  upon  which 
they  would  fall  with  just  sufficient  divergence  to  be  collected  by  the  refraction  of  the 
eye  exactly  upon  its  retina.  This  less  distant  point  is  the  remotest  point  of  distinct 
vision. 

Popolarly,  near-sightedness  comprises  many  imperfections  of  sight  which  have 
only  this  in  common,  that  the  book  or  needlework  must  be  brought  very  near,  and 
distant  objects  are  very  imperfectly  perceived.  Therefore  not  mnch  value  should  be 
attached  to  the  complaint  of  being  near-sighted,  but  a  book  of  test-types  should  be 
given  to  the  supposed  myope,  and  the  maximum  distances  noted  at  which  he  can  read 
the  snuJler  types.  If  these  distances  are  less  than  those  at  which  the  same  types  are 
read  by  emmetropic  eyes,  the  supposed  myope  is  next  shown  the  scale  of  larger  letters 
placed  at  the  distance  of  twenty  feet,  and  if  he  does  not  distinctly  see  these  with  the 
WTMM*!^  eye,  a  series  of  concave  glasses  are  successively  held  before  it,  and  the  weakest 
glass  ascertained  with  which  these  letters  are  made  distinct ;  if  the  focal  length  of 
this  c^aas  shoidd  be  12  inches,  there  is  myopia  of  ^^^  and  r  is  12  inches  distant  in 
fraot  of  the  eye,  augmented  by  the  ^  inch  which  intervenes  between  the  optical 
»ntre  of  the  glass  and  the  common  nodal  point  of  the  eye.  This  in  the  slighter 
degrees  of  myopia  is  of  little  moment,  but  in  high  degrees  must  be  taken  into  account. 
In  the  riighter  degrees  of  myopia  this  glass  may  be  woi-n  always,  but  in  high  degrees 
of  myopia  a  weaker  glass  should  be  used  for  nearer  objects  than  completely  corrects 
the  myopia.  Thus,  with  myopia  of  ^,  a  glass  of  ^  may  be  given  for  reading  music  at 
1^  indies.  In  the  highest  degrees  of  myopia,  as  ^  to  ^,  glasses  which  do  not  com- 
pletely neutralise  the  myopia  will  very  often  be  preferred,  as  more  comfortable  even 
for  infinitely  distant  objects. 

In  hypermetropia  the  posterior  principal  focus,  as  has  been  already  explained, 
tf  b^iind  the  retina,  so  that  even  the  parallel  rays  incident  upon  the  eye  from  infi* 
artelj  distant  objects  cannot  be  united  upon  the  retina  without  an  accommodative 
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efTort,  and  such  effort  must  be  increased  proportionately  to  the  greater  divergence  of 
the  incident  rays  as  an  object  lies  closer  to  the  eye.  Sustained  occupation  upon  small 
or  near  objects,  as  reading  or  needlework,  therefore  soon  causes  fatigue ;  and  it  is  this 
which  usually  compels  hypermetropic  subjects  to  seek  advice.  They  very  frequently 
come  with  the  statement  that  they  see  well  enough  for  a  short  time,  but  then  the 
piint  or  the  needlework  becomes  confused,  the  letters  or  stitches  seem  to  swim  and  to 
run  together,  and  this  more  toward  the  close  of  the  day  than  in  the  morning.  When 
the  distant  test-scale  is  viewed  through  a  convex  lens  which  renders  convergent  the 
parallel  rays  incident  upon  it  from  the  letters,  these  appear  as  clear  or  much  clearer 
through  the  lens  than  when  seen  with  the  unaided  eye.  The  ability  to  see  distant 
objects  distinctly  through  a  convex  lens  establisheB  the  presence  of  hypermetropia. 
Tlie  strongest  convex  lens  with  which  the  distant  scale  is  clearly  seen  gives  the 
amount  of  manifest  hypermetropia.  If  now  the  accommodation  be  paralysed  with  a 
strong  solution  of  atropine  dropped  into  the  eye  at  short  intervals,  several  times,  the 
letters  in  the  distant  test-scale  will  be  clearly  recognised  through  a  much  stronger  con- 
vex glass  than  before.  The  reciprocal  of  the  focal  length  of  the  glass  expresses  the 
total  amount  of  hypermetropia,  and  the  diffei'ence  between  this  and  the  manifest 
hypermetropia  ascertained  >iefore  the  employment  of  atropine  is  the  amount  of  latent 
hypermetropia,  17/2;.  that  which  was  masked  by  accommodative  effort,  which  the  hyper- 
metropic was  unable  to  suspend  at  will.  In  young  pei*sons  it  will  be  commonly  suf- 
ficient to  neutralise  all  the  manifest  hypermetropia ;  in  other  words,  to  allow  the 
strongest  glass  through  which,  without  the  use  of  atropine,  distant  objects  are  clearly 
recognised,  and  such  glasses  may  be  constantly  worn. 

Presbyopia. — This,  though  not  strictly  a  form  of  ametropia,  since  it  is  the  natural 
condition  of  the  emmetropic  eye  in  advanced  life,  will  be  conveniently  oonsideretl 
here.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  throughout  life,  from  childhood  to  old  ago, 
the  proximate  point  {p)  of  distinct  vision  is  constantly  receding  from  the  eye — 
with  such  recession  a  time  arrives  when  occupation  with  small  and  near  objects 
becomes  difficult,  especially  by  artificial  light.  There  is  difficulty  in  threading  the 
needle ;  the  book  is  held  further  off,  and  soon  laid  down ;  the  eyes  are  quickly  tired. 
It  is  found  that  these  difficulties  arise  when  p  has  receded  to  beyond  eight  inches 
from  the  eye.  This  distance  has,  therefore,  been  selected  as  the  term  at  which 
presbyopia,  P,  begins.  Its  degree  is  given  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  focal  length  of  the 
convex  lens,  the  dioptric  power  of  which  brings  back  the  actual  proximate  point  /?, 
ascertained  by  measurement  with  the  optometer,  to  the  arbitrary  term  8  inches. 
Thus,  supposing  p  is  found  to  =24  inches,  then  ^  — s^r^^iV*  ^^  which  12  inches  is 
the  focal  length  of  the  convex  lens,  which  will  bring  back  /?  to  8  inches,  and  ^  the 
dioptric  power,  which  expresses  the  degree  of  presbyopia,  P. 

The  troubles  incident  to  presbyopia  are  to  be  met  by  the  use  of  convex  spectacles. 
These,  when  only  very  slight  degreesof  presbyopia  are  present,  should  clear  and  sharpen 
the  type,  but  not  sensibly  enlarge  it.  At  first  they  will  usually  be  found  requisite  only, 
or  chiefly,  at  night ;  later,  they  will  come  into  use  by  day,  and  somewhat  stronger  glasMti 
be  preferred  at  night.  In  advanced  age,  when  senile  tissue-deterioration  has  dulled 
the  transparence  of  the  media  and  blunted  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina,  preference 
will  be  given  to  glasses  which  sensibly  enlarge,  and  these  may  safely  be  allowed. 

AstigmcUism. — A  simple  and  ready  method  of  detecting  astigmatism  is  to  ascer* 
tain  whether  bars,  each  composed  of  two  or  three  ptirallel  lines,  radiating  from  a 
centre  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  are  all  simultaneously  seen  with  equal  distinctness. 
Should  one  bar  appear  more  dL«;tinct  than  the  others,  astigmatism  is  present.  For 
less  intelligent  persons,  unused  to  observe,  a  single  bar  of  lines  which  can  be  turned 
n)und  upon  a  disc  like  the  hand  of  a  clock  is  a  prefentble  test.  As  this  revolves,  one 
position  will  be  found  in  which  it  is  seen  distinctly,  or  less  indistinctly  than  in  other 
positions.  The  refraction  of  the  eye  is  now  taken  with  a  spherical  lens,  in  t)ie 
meridian  perpendicular  to  the  less  indivtinct  line ;  the  bar  is  then  rotated  through 
90%  and  the  refraction  taken  in  the  opposite  meridian. 

An  example  will  make  this  more  easily  intelligible.  A  person  with  defec*tive 
sight  cannot  n'ei>gnise  smaller  letters  than  50  in  the  test  scale  at  20  feet  distance. 
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A  weak  spherical  convex  glass  increases  the  indistinctness  of  the  letters ;  a  weak 
concave  glass'  helps  somewhat,  but  does  not  enable  him  to  discern  No.  30  type ;  this 
visual  acnteness  is  expressed  by  V=|g,  and  spherical  glasses  do  not  materially  help, 
convex,  distinctly  reducing  the  ocuf^eness.  No  general  myopia  or  hypermetropia  is 
present.  On  viewing  the  radiating  bars,  one  is  noticed  in  which  the  lines  appear 
sharply  defined  ;  whilst,  in  the  bar  perpendicular  to  this,  the  lines  appear  confused  or 
are  quite  unrecognisable,  the  bar  itself  appearing  as  a  blurred  band.  A  spherical  con- 
cave lens,  of  30  inches  negative  focal  length,  renders  the  horizontal  bar  as  distinct  as 
was  previously  the  perpendicular  bar.  The  vertical  meridian  of  the  eye  refracts  ^V  *^^ 
strongly ;  there  is  myopia  of  j^y  in  this  meridian.  A  cylindrical  glass  of  ^^q^  placed 
before  the  eye,  with  its  axis  coincident  with  the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  eye,  clears 
the  vertical  bar,  and  also  clears  the  smaller  types  in  tlie  test-scale,  increasing  V 
to  J}{.  This  glass  may  be  constsmtly  worn.  If  the  vertical  bar  had  required  a  con- 
rave  .spherical  lens  of  ^^^  to  clear  it,  and  the  horizontal  bar  needed  the  addition  of 
another  lens  of  ^^  to  make  it  also  clear,  the  case  would  have  been  one  of  compound 
ai»tigmatism,  and  required  for  its  correction  a  spherical  glass  of  ^V/,  ^i*^  ^^®  addi- 
tion of  a  cylinder  of  ^^^,  which  is  obtained  by  having  one  surface  of  the  lens  ground 
to  a  spherical  curve  of  30  inches,  and  the  other  to  a  cylindrical  curve  of  30  inches. 

Substituting  convex  for  concave  lenses,  this  illustration  holds  good  for  hyper- 
metropia. Again,  if  upon  examination  the  vertical  bar  had  required  for  its  distinct 
perception  a  concave  glass  of  ^jj,  and  the  horizontal  bar  a  convex  glass  of  ^V»  niixed 
astigmatism  is  present,  which  requires  for  its  correction  a  double  cylinder  of  these 
strengtbK. 


CHAPTER  11. 
EXAMIXATION     OF     THE     EYE. 

Superficial  Eocamhiation, 

Tike  Conjunctiva  and  Cornea.  — The  ocular  portion  of  the  former  of  these  structures 
i't  open  to  the  surgeon's  observation,  and,  to  explore  the  lining  of  the  lower  lid,  it 
i«»  «mly  necessary  to  depress  the  tarsus  with  the  point  of  the  finger.  It  is  often 
difiicult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  cornea  in  a  child  suffering  from  Oph- 
thtlmut,  when  light  causes  so  m\ich  pain,  that  the  child  makes  every  effort  to 
exclude  it,  by  keeping  the  eyelids  firmly  pressed  together,  and  even,  in  severe  cases^ 
tbnustin^  his  face  against  the  pillow,  or  the  dress  of  the  attendant. 

The  surgeon  does  but  waste  his  time  who  attempts  to  coax  or  parley  with  such 
a  patient.  He  should  sit  and  firmly  fix  between  his  knees  the  head  of  the  child. 
The  extreme  tip  of  the  forefinger,  with  a  bit  of  rag  twisted  over  it  to  prevent 
*«lipping,  having  been  laid  upon  the  middle  of  the  upper  tarsus,  at  the  very  edge  of 
th^  lid,  without  any  dragging  of  the  skin,  is  to  be  steadily  pushed  upwards  and 
iiarkwards.  In  this  way  the  greater  part  of  the  cornea  is  at  once  exposed ;  but,  if 
the  finfper  is  allowed  to  drag  the  skin  of  the  lid,  the  tarsal  cartilage  instantly  be- 
r<imea  tilted  over,  and  the  swollen  conjunctiva,  bulging  forwards,  hides  the  eyeball 
from  view.  By  a  similar  manceuvre  the  lower  lid  may  l)e  depressed ;  but  this  is 
fy»t  neoe«sar>'  in  examining  the  cornea,  for  that  paii;  is  always  ix)lled  upwards  to  seek 
tiie  shelter  of  the  upper  lid. 

Where  there  is  much  swelling  a  speculum  may  be  employed,  adapted,  as  regards 
width  and  strength  of  spring,  to  the  small  size  of  the  pali)ebral  fissure. 

To  exjiose  the  inner  surfiice  of  the  upper  lid,  it  must  Ije  everted,  as  if  the  surgeon 
wf-re  in  Hcarch  of  a  foreign  body.  Whenever  a  patient  oonij)lainK  of  having  had  a 
fm^nncnt  of  anything  blown  into  the  eye,  and  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  edges  of  the 
tanri,  the  fold  of  the  lower  lid,  and  the  surface  of  the  glol)e,  has  failed  to  reveal  the 
CHiise  of  irritation,  the  upper  lid  should  l)e  turned  out  by  placing  a  small  pen,  the 
''xtreme  feather  end  of  which  is  cut  off,  so  tis  to  leave  n  stem  just  thick  enough  to 
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resist  bending,  acros.^  it  above  the  npper  border  of  its  cartilage ;  then,  while  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  other  hand  gra.sp  the  eyelashes  growing  from  the  middle  of 
the  lidy  the  pen  w  pressed  a  little  downwardH,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  lid  is 
drawn  first  a  little  forward.^,  and  then  upwards  ;  the  tarsus  will  tilt  and  turn  over, 
flo  aa  to  ezpo»4e  its  conjunctival  surface.  If,  at  the  moment  the  turn  is  being  given 
to  the  lid,  the  patient  is  told  to  look  downwards,  the  eversion  is  much  more  readily 
accomplished. 

Minute  foreign  bodies,  which  have  fixed  themselves  beneath  the  upper  lid,  are 
asuallj  found  near  its  tars^il  margin.  It  is  when  situated  here  that  they  cause  such 
distress  in  the  movements  of  the  eyelid  over  the  cornea.  When  lodged  in  the 
conjunctival  sinus  above  the  tarsal  cartilage^  they  are  liable  to  scarcely  any  displace- 
ment in  winking,  do  not  rub  the  cornea,  and  ofben  cause  veiy  slight  annoyance. 
They  should  be  lightly  picked  off  with  the  feather  or  nib  of  the  pen  used  for  efiecting 
the  eversion.  A  pen  is  not  only  more  convenient  than  a  probe,  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  appearing  less  formidable  to  a  timid  patient. 

The  cornea,  anterior  chamber,  iris,  lens,  and  the  more  superficial  part  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  can  be  more  searchingly  examined  when  illuminated  by  a  pencil 
of  light  thrown  obliquely  upon  them  with  a  convex  lens  of  short  focal  length  than 
is  possible  without  such  aid.  The  parts  under  illumination  may  be  advantageously 
viewed  through  a  magnifier.  In  the  examination  of  the  comeii,  the  illuminating 
pencil  is  brought  to  a  focus  upon  its  surface,  when  any  irregularities,  unevennesses, 
and  opacities  become  apparent  by  directly  reflected  light,  or  the  pencil  may  be 
focussed  on  the  iris  and  the  cornea  seen  by  light  transmitted  through  it  after  reflec- 
tion from  the  iris. 

The  lens  cannot  be  fully  seen  until  the  pupil  has  been  widely  dilated  with 
atropine ;  but,  inasmuch  as  this  dilatation  alters  the  visual  condition  of  the  eye,  all 
particulars  as  to  the  patient's  range  and  distinctness  of  sight  should  be  noted  before 
the  atropine  is  applied.  Slight  opacities  may  easily  elude  detection  unless  care  is 
taken,  particularly  when  very  strong  illumination  is  employed.  In  the  lenses  of 
old  persons,  internal  reflections  caiLsed  by  diflerenoes  in  the  refractive  indices  of  the 
fibrous  tissue  and  thin  planar  sheets  produce  under  oblique  illumination  an 
opalescence  which  closely  simulates  actual  opacity. 

The  contractility  of  the  iris  is  tested  by  shading  the  eye  with  the  hand  for  a 
second  or  two,  and  then  quickly  withdrawing  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  light  to  fall 
suddenly  upon  the  pupil,  the  other  eye  meantime  being  closed.  The  consensual 
action  of  the  indes  should  next  be  examined,  by  observing  how  far  light  admitted 
to  one  eye  influences  the  pupil  of  the  other. 

The  separate  examination  of  each  eye  is  a  very  importtint  point,  for  cases  occur 
in  which,  while  one  eye  is  sound,  the  other  is  so  utterly  blind  as  to  have  lost  all 
perception  of  light,  yet  the  pupil  of  this  blind  eye  will  contract  as  soon  as  light  is 
admitted  to  the  sound  one.  An  extensive  adhesion  between  the  edge  of  the  pupil 
and  the  capsule  of  the  lens  (Sf/nechia  posterior)  would  at  once  attract  notice ;  but,  if 
any  slight  deviation  from  the  healthy  round  form  of  the  pupil  exists,  its  margin 
tnust  be  carefully  examined,  to  see  if  any  very  small  adhesion  be  the  cause  of  such 
irregularity.  A  very  slight  S3mechia  often  affords  a  valuable  hint  towards  diagnosis, 
as  proving  that  iritis  must  at  some  period  or  other  have  attacked  the  eye.  Persistent 
traces  of  the  ^tal  pupillary  membrane  may  be  distinguished  from  the  adhesions 
due  to  acquired  iritis  by  their  attachment  to  the  lesser  circle  of  the  iris  and  not  to 
the  margin  of  the  pupil.  Whenever  the  surgeon  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
adhesions,  the  application  of  atropine  will  determine  the  question. 

It  should  ever  be  home  in  mind  that  a  dilated  and  inHcti\'e  pupil  by  no  means 
necressarily  implies  that  the  i-etina  is  diseased ;  nor  an  active  pupil  that  the  retina 
is  sound. 

The  simple  modas  of  examination  hithei*to  mentioned  have  at  all  times  been  at 
the  surgeon's  command ;  I  come  now  to  consider  the  use  of  an  instrument — the 
Opfuhahnoscope — the  invention  of  which  has  enabled  iLs  to  explore  those  deeply - 
seated  structures  previously  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  observation. 
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It  is  now  Kttle  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago  since  Gumming  first  demonstrated 
that  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  illumination  the  bottom  of  the  healthy  human  eye 
oould  be  rendered  visible  so  far  as  to  allow  its  brilliant  reflex  being  seen.  Failing  to 
comprehend  the  cause  of  the  blackness  of  the  pupil  under  ordinary  circumstances  of 
Ulamination,  he  just  missed  making  a  great  discovery.  Six  years  later  the  solution 
of  the  phenomenon  was  given  by  Helmholtz.  The  blackness  of  the  pupil  had 
preTiously  been  ascribed  to  extinction  by  the  choroid  of  the  rays  of  light,  which, 
having  entered  the  eye,  and  traversed  the  retina,  fell  on  this  pigmented  coat. 
Helmholtz  showed  it  to  be  the  necessary  effect  of  refraction.  Sufficient  rays  are 
reflected  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye  to  render  visible  the  parts  there  situated ;  but 
since  these  reflected  rays  in  emerging  from  the  eye  must  traverse  the  same  ocular 
media  through  which  they  passed  in  entering  the  eye,  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
undergo  the  same  refraction  which,  as  entering  rays,  they  underwent,  only  in  an 
opposite  direction :  the  result  of  this  is  that  the  paths  of  the  emerging  and  entering 
rays  coincide,  and  the  former  will  therefore  return  to  the  source  whence,  as  incident 
rays,  they  originally  started.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  an  observer  cannot  bring 
his  eye  into  the  path  of  the  rays  reflected  from  the  bottom  of  another  person's  eye 
without  by  the  same  act  intercepting  the  rays  incident  from  the  source  of  illiimination 
upon  this  latter  :  and  since  the  observer's  eye  cannot  receive  from  the  bottom  of  the 
other  eye  any  rays  except  those  which  it  originally  sent  to  it  (and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  of  illumination  it  sends  none),  the  observer  sees  in  the  blackness  of 
the  pupil  of  the  other  eye  merely  the  reproduction  of  the  blackness  of  his  own 
pupil. 

Wlien  the  eye  under  observation  is  not  truly  accommodated  for  the  source  of 
illumination,  tlie  rays  reflected  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye  will  not  all  return  to  the 
jM>int  whence  they  originally  proceeded,  but  they  will  form  about  this  a  dispersion 
circle,  and  if  the  observer  bring  his  eye  within  the  limits  of  this  circle,  it  will  receive 
some  of  the  returning  I'ays,  and  the  pupil  of  the  observed  eye  will  appear  to  glow 
brightly.  This  is  what  occurs  in  Cumming's  experiment.  Having  solved  the  cause 
of  the  blackness  of  the  pupil,  Helmholtz  contrived  a  speculum  which  made  it  pos- 
Mble  for  the  observer  to  bring  his  eye  into  the  path  of  the  returning  rays  reflected 
from  the  bottom  of  the  eye  under  observation,  without  cutting  off  the  rays  incident 
on  this  from  the  source  of  illumination.  Of  this  invention  it  may  be  said,  without 
(o^A^tgeration,  that  it  marked  the  beginning  of  exact  diagnosis  of  the  deeper  diseases 
<€  the  eye. 

As  invented  by  Helmholtz,  the  first  speculum  oculi,  or  ophthalmoscope,  consisted 
of  a  reflector  of  superposed  slips  of  plain  glass,  mounted  in  a  frame  placed  obliquely 
u[ion  one  end  of  a  short  metal  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  was  countersunk  for  the 
r»¥pption  of  a  lens.  With  this  instrument  Helmholtz  was  able  to  see  the  optic  nerve 
and  larger  blood-vessels  of  the  retina. 

Its  form  being  inconvenient,  and  ite  illuminating  power  relatively  weak,  this 
uphthalmoRoope  was  early  superseded  by  others.  It  would  much  exceed  the  scope 
of  thiA  article  to  notice  the  numerous  modifications  it  has  undergone.  Those  now 
must  generally  used  are  concave  mirrors  of  silvered  glass  or  metal,  with  a  small 
cHitral  sightrhole ;  and  an  arrangement  behind  the  mirror  for  the  reception  of  one, 
ir  of  a  series  of  lenses  in  a  revolving  disc  which  can  be  brought  in  succession  behind 
tlie  ftpertare. 

With  any  of  these  instruments  the  refraction  and  transparence  of  the  ocular 
n>(Hia,  and  coarse  Ktructural  arrangements  of  the  coats  forming  the  posterior  segment 
'A  the  eyeball,  may  be  aJK^ertained. 

Two  methods  of  examination,  termed  the  direct,  and  the  indirect,  are  employed. 
In  the  direct  method  the  pai-ts  themselves  are  viewed  directly.  Their  virtual 
i(a.ige,  enlarged  and  erect,  is  Ijehind  the  eye.  That  it  is  erect  is  easily  ascertained  by 
n<>t icing  tliat,  when  the  observer  makes  slight  movements  from  side  to  side,  or  up 
■nd  down,  the  image  appears  to  undergo  displacement  always  in  the  same  direction  ; 
*nd  that  it  is  a  virtual  image  is  rendered  evident  l>y  the  fact  that  its  sharpneas  does 
iV't  suffer  when  the  observer  approaches  his  eye  towards  the  observed  eye,  until  the 
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distance  between  them  has  become  so  small  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  efficient 
illumination. 

When  patient  or  surgeon  is  myopic,  a  neutralising  lens  should  be  placed  behind 
the  mirror;  and  when  the  examination  is  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
refraction,  concave  and  convex  lenses  will  be  required,  the  power  of  which  will 
represent  the  degree  of  ametropia  present. 

The  direct  method  is  useful  for  the  examination  of  the  ocular  media,  or  where  a 
considerable  enlargement  is  desired.  Its  disadvantage  is  the  smallness  of  its  field. 
An  inconvenience  attending  its  use  is  the  necessity  of  the  observer  bringing  his  eye 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  that  of  the  patient. 

In  the  indirect  method  a  collecting  lens  of  short  focal  length  is  used  with  the 
mirror,  and  it  is  not  the  bottom  of  the  patient's  eye  which  is  seen,  but  an  inverted 
real  image  of  it  situated  before  the  eye,  at  a  distance  from  it  which  will  vary  with 
the  refraction  of  the  eye,  the  focal  length  of  the  collecting  lens,  and  the  distance 
between  this  and  the  eye. 

The  enlargement  is  less  than  by  the  direct  method,  but  it  can  be  increased  by 
placing  a  second  convex  lens  behind  the  mirror,  which  acts  the  part  of  the  ocular  in  a 
compound  microscope.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  indirect  method  is  the  large  field 
it  affords. 

Before  commencing  a  thorough  examination  of  a  case,  it  is  necessary  to  dilate  the 
pupil  with  atropine,  unless  it  has  become  permanently  dilated  from  disease.  In  many 
instances,  however,  where  a  glance  at  the  optic  nerve  and  the  parts  adjacent  is  all 
that  is  required,  it  is  unnecessary  to  subject  the  patient  to  this  inconvenience. 

The  observer  and  the  patient  sit  £sce  to  face  in  a  room  from  which  daylight 
is  excluded  ;  the  only  source  of  illumination  being  a  lamp,  or,  still  better,  a  jet  of  gas 
issuing  from  a  jointed  tube,  so  that  the  flame  can  be  placed  higher  or  lower  according 
to  the  height  of  the  patient's  head.  The  flame  should  be  on  a  level  with  his  eye,  and 
just  far  enough  behind  it  to  prevent  any  of  the  direct  rays  falling  on  his  cornea.  The 
chimney  surrounding  the  flame  must  be  of  transparent  glass,  and,  if  faintly  tinged 
with  blue,  it  will  modify  the  red  rays,  and  impart  to  them  a  whiteness  nearly  resem- 
bling that  of  ordinary  daylight.  The  observer  places  the  back  of  the  mirror  close  to 
his  own  eye,  so  that  he  looks  through  the  central  aperture,  and  holds  the  instrument 
at  such  an  angle  that  the  reflected  light  from  it  falls  into  the  patient's  pupil.  This  is 
always  very  difficult  for  a  beginner  to  accomplish ;  but  a  little  practice  soon  makes  it 
easy.  He  will  know  that  he  holds  the  instrument  in  the  right  position  by  seeing  the 
pupil  assume  a  brilliant  reddish  appearance. 

Still  holding  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  same  position,  where  the  indirect  method 
is  employed,  he  takes  in  the  other  hand  a  convex  glass,  of  two  inches  or  two  inches 
and  a  half  focus,  and  places  it  at  about  this  distance  in  front  of  the  coi-nea.  If  the  fun* 
dus  of  the  eye  be  properly  illuminated,  and  the  convex  glass  correctly  placed,  and  the 
observer's  eye  be  properly  accommodated  for  the  distance  of  the  real  inverted  aereal 
image,  some  of  the  retinal  vessels  will  now  be  distinctly  seen.  The  observer  is  often 
confused  by  seeing  a  small  bright  image  of  the  mirror  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the 
object-lens.   This  image  can  be  got  rid  of  by  giving  to  the  lens  a  slight  inclination. 

By  turning  the  eye  in  various  directions,  every  portion  of  the  retina  is  succes- 
sively brought  under  the  view  of  the  observer.  The  necessity  for  varying  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eye  constitutes  a  great  objection  to  the  more  complicated  ophthalmoscopes, 
which  are  fixed  to  a  table  or  other  support ;  and  some  eyes  are  so  unsteady,  and  so 
little  under  the  patient's  control,  that  the  observer  is  obliged  to  follow  their  move- 
ments by  slight  changes  in  the  position  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  which  can  only  be 
effected  when  the  instrument  is  held  in  the  hand. 

Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances  of  the  Et/e  in  a  health  t/  state, 
(Plate  1.  figs.  1  and  2.) 

In  the  heading  of  this  section  I  use  the  word  *  healthy  '  with  a  certain  latitude 
of  meaning ;  for,  apart  from  any  serious  disease,  the  mere  advance  of  age  imprints 
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upon  the  intemal  tissues  of  the  eye  certain  changes  of  appearance,  which,  although 
deviating  from  an  ideal  standard  of  perfect  health,  can  hardly  he  termed  morbid.  At 
present^  I  wish  to  present  to  the  reader  merely  a  sketch  of  what  he  is  to  look  for  in 
an  eye  which  fairly  performs  its  functions  as  an  organ  of  vision. 

Optic  Nerve  and  Retina, — Since  the  intraocular  end  of  the  optic  nerve  is  not  ex- 
actly in  the  axis  of  the  eyebaU,  but  slightly  inwards  from  this,  in  order  to  bring  it 
into  vieWy  the  patient  must  direct  the  eye  a  little  towards  the  nose,  or  whilst  the 
patient  looks  straight  before  him,  the  examiner  brings  his  own  eye  into  a  line  which 
indudes  with  the  axis  of  the  patient's  eye  an  angle  of  about  15°  at  its  outer  side. 

The  fignre  of  the  nerve  is  a  circular  or  slightly  oval  disc,  with  a  small  central 
depression  where  the  nerve  fibres  are  deflected  on  all  sides,  known  as  the  physiologi- 
cal pit,  and  a  gently  elevated  margin  where  the  aggregate  nerve  bundles  for  the  whole 
retina  bend  over  the  choroidal  opening.  With  attention  a  double  contour  indicating 
the  edges  of  the  scleral  and  choroidal  openings  may  be  made  out.  The  colour  of  the 
peripheral  portion  of  the  disc  is  a  delicate  greyish  pink,  whilst  the  central  part  is 
brighter  and  whiter,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  blue.  This  coloration  is  the  combined  efiect 
of  the  blood  in  its  vessels,  the  glistening  connective  substance  of  the  lamina  cribroea, 
and  the  greyish  nerve  fibres.  It  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  intensity  of  illumination. 
Our  judgment  of  the  colour  of  the  optic  nerve  is  greatly  afiected  by  the  intensity  of 
pigmentation  of  the  choroid  :  thus  where  the  choroid  is  very  dark,  as  in  swarthy  persons, 
the  optic  nerve  by  contrast  appears  whiter,  and  where  the  choroid  contains  a  mini- 
mum of  pigment,  as  is  usual  in  fair  persons,  the  colour  of  the  optic  nerve  does  not  so 
greatly  differ  from  that  of  the  surrounding  fundus  oculi. 

The  retinal  artery  and  vein  traverse  the  centre  of  the  disc,  or  as  commonly  pierce 
it  eooentrically,  in  which  case  they  appear  nearer  its  inner  side*  The  number  and 
arrangement  of  their  Large  branches  depend  on  the  early  division  of  the  main  trunks 
within  the  cylinder  of  the  nerve,  or  their  later  division  near  the  inner  surface  of  the 
disc.  The  artery,  distinguished  from  the  vein  by  its  smaller  calibre  and  its  brighter 
red  or  scarlet  colour,  very  commonly  first  divides  at  the  surfiskoe  of  the  disc  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  primary  branch,  which  subdivide  towards  the  periphery  of  the  disc, 
and  thenoe  pass  over  the  border  of  the  nerve  into  the  retina.  The  veins,  which  are 
larger  than  the  arteries,  and  of  a  deeper  red  or  crimson  colour,  usually  leave  the  sur- 
fiuae  of  the  disc  separately,  and  unite  in  a  single  trunk  within  the  nerve.  Besides  these 
large  branches,  the  disc  is  usually  pierced  by  numerous  small  arterial  and  venous 
otibets,  derived  from  the  main  trunks  within  the  nerve  before  their  final  division. 

The  retinal  vessels  give  very  distinct  images,  and  can  be  followed  from  the  optic 
nerve  forwards  towards  the  periphery  of  the  retina.  The  principal  arterial  branches 
divide  dichotomously,  and  their  coarse  is  straighter  than  that  of  the  veins,. which  run 
tortnouely  and  receive  tributary  veinlets  at  large  angles.  The  upjier  and  lower  hemi- 
spheres of  the  retina  each  receives  two  or  more  large  arterial  and  venous  branches, 
Those  which  are  distributed  to  the  outer  segment  of  the  retina  diverge  as  they 
approach  the  yeUow  spot,  passing  above  and  below  it,  so  that  this  part  is  supplied  by 
aptlhuies  only. 

In  the  largest  vessels  within  the  nerve-disc,  under  a  sufficient  enlargement  and 
ipood  illumination,  a  practised  observer  may  recognise  slight  pulsations,  more  readily 
seen  in  the  veins.  These  pulsations  become  conspicuous  where  the  tension  of  the 
fje^mXL  is  heightened  in  disease,  and  also  in  some  disorders  of  the  circulation  de- 
peodent  on  cardiac  disease. 

The  living  retina,  though  a  sufficiently  good  reflector  of  light,  is  so  transparent 
that  its  recognition  demands  some  practice  in  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  It  is 
aotft  easily  recognised  in  eyes  in  which  the  choroid  abounds  in  pigment,  which  damps 
the  fiplendour  of  the  sclerotic  reflex,  and  prevents  its  overpowering  the  fainter  retinal 
iittige.  This  appears  in  such  eyes  as  a  thin  bluish  haze  overlying  the  choroid.  The 
\t4iuw  spot,  which  lies  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eyeball,  has  a  circular  or  oval  form 
Uten  indicated  by  a  bright  ring.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  slight  difference  in  the 
quality  of  its  reflex,  from  that  of  the  part  of  the  fundus  oculi  around  it,  than  which 
It  is  slighUy  duller,  and  by  the  greater  intensity  of  the  choroidal  pigmentation. 
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Choroid. — ^The  red  colour  of  the  fundus  of  the  living  eye,  which  first  strikes  the 
ohserver,  is  due  to  the  coloration  given  hy  the  choroid  to  the  light  which  traverses 
it  after  reflection  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclerotic.  The  tint  is  the  combined 
effect  of  the  blood  in  its  vessels,  and  of  the  pigment  which  is  contained  in  its  epithelium, 
and  in  the  branched  cells  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  its  stroma.  Thus  a  small 
amount  of  pigment  imparts  a  bright,  clear,  red  colour,  with  a  slight  orange  tinge.  In 
such  a  choroid  the  ciliary  arteries  may  be  traced  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  optic 
nerve  forwards  towards  the  equator,  and  the  vasa  vorticosa  form  conspicuous  objects. 
More  pigment  imparts  a  decided  orange.  This  is  most  intense  in  the  spaces  between 
the  larger  veins,  which  appear  as  light  red  bands  between  the  darker  spaces  (Plate 
III.,  fig.  1).  A  larger  quantity  of  pigment  gives  an  orange  brown,  and  still  more 
pigment  imparts  a  deep  brown  colour  tinged  with  violet.  In  the  eyes  of  black  races 
such  intense  coloration  of  the  choroid  entirely  hides  its  blood-vessels. 


CHAPTER   III. 

DISEASES   OF  THE   CONJUNCTIVA  AND  SCLEROTIC. 

{Ophthalmia  ;  Conjunctivitis,) 

Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  I  need  hardly  say,  accompanies  many  of  the  in- 
flammatory processes  originating  in  other  tissues  of  the  eyeball.  In  the  present 
chapter  I  confine  myself  to  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  originates  in  the 
conjunctiva,  and  is  either  limited  to  it,  or  spreads  only  to  the  sclerotic. 

Inflammatory  redness  differs  very  remarkably  in  these  two  structures.  It  is  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  lids,  and  at  their  point  of  junction  with  the  globe,  that  the 
conjunctival  vessels  are  largest,  and  their  redness  is  most  strongly  marked ;  and  the 
colour  becomes  paler  as  the  vessels  diminish  in  size  on  approaching  the  cornea. 
The  sclerotic  vessels,  on  the  contrary,  are  most  visible  close  to  the  cornea,  around 
which  they  form  a  pink  circle,  known  as  the  aderotie  zone — a  veiy  characteristic 
mark  of  several  important  forms  of  disease  in  the  deep-seated  tissues  of  the  eye. 
Even  if  the  sclerotic  be  uniformly  injected  throughout  its  whole  extent,  this  injec* 
tion  cannot  be  traced  ver}  far  back  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  because  the  redness 
soon  becomes  hidden  beneath  the  fibrous  insertions  of  the  recti  muscles.  The  vessels 
of  the  sderotic  are  small,  closely  set  together,  and  so  interlaced  with  the  proper  fibres 
of  the  part  that  the  individual  trunks  cannot  be  recognised ;  they  merely  produce 
the  effect  of  a  uniform  tint  of  colour,  nearly  resembling  that  of  carmine.  The  con- 
junctival vessels,  for  the  most  part,  are  plainly  seen,  and,  except  in  that  high  stage 
of  inflammation  termed  chemosiSy  they  can  be  observed  repeatedly  to  anastomose,  so 
as  to  form  a  closely-set  network. 

Elaborate  classifications  of  the  various  forms  of  ophthalmia  are  to  be  found  in 
many  of  the  systematic  works  on  eye-diseases ;  but  minute  distinctions,  however 
plausible  they  may  look  on  paper,  are  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  practitioner.  In  select- 
ing a  few  heads,  under  which  to  group  the  varieties  of  ophthalmia,  I  have  been  guided 
by  the  very  decided  peculiarities  which  certain  forms  present,  or  by  the  marked 
dififorence  in  the  treatment  they  require.  Many  of  the  slighter  forms  of  conjunc- 
tival redness,  not  resulting  from  direct  violence  or  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  are 
due  to  atmospheric  changes ;  and  the  oases  described  by  authors  under  the  name 
simple  ophthalmia  are,  for  the  most  part,  mild  cases  of  catarrhal  inflammation. 
When  the  sclerotic  also  is  affected,  the  term  rheiumatic  is  sometimes  added ;  and 
Mackenzie  uses  the  words  '  catarrho-rheumatic '  to  signify  that  both  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  sclerotic  are  inflamed,  although  the  inflammation  may  be  due  to  the  mere 
external  agency  of  cold,  and  not  to  the  presence  of  rheumatic  poison  in  the  blood  of 
the  patient 
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Congestion  of  the  oonjunciiva  may  also  be  due  to  overwork,  especially  by  arti- 
ficial lights  and  to  strain  of  the  eyes  in  ametropia^  either  in  consequence  of  the  omission 
to  wear  speotacles,  or  of  the  use  of  improper  spectacles. 

Slight  atta<^  of  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  are  commonly  attended  with  only  tri- 
fling uneaainesB.  The  enlarged  vessels,  projecting  above  the  level  of  the  membrane, 
suggest  to  the  patient  the  notion  of  foreign  bodies,  sand  or  dust,  between  the  lids  and 
the  globe.  But  in  other  instances,  where  the  redness  is  very  trifling,  the  pain  is  of 
a  neuralgic  character,  and  it  is  for  the  irritation  existing  in  the  ophthalmic  division 
of  the  fifth  nerve  that  the  patient  seeks  medical  aid.  It  is  important  for  the  prac- 
titioner to  remember  that  in  such  cases  the  suffering  may  be  really  severe,  although 
there  is  far  less  appearance  of  inflammation  than  in  other  cases  where  pain  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist 

Whenever  a  case  of  ophthalmia  is  seen  for  the  first  time,  the  margins  of  the  lids 
and  the  poncta  lacrymalia  should  be  carefully  explored,  as  a  few  irregular  eyelashes, 
or  even  a  single  eyelash,  lodged  in  one  of  the  puncta,  may  be  causing  the  irritation. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  foreign  body,  lodged  under  the  upper  lid,  sets  up  a 
omsiderable  amount  of  ophthalmia,  and  yet  the  patient  is  not  aware  of  any  such  cause 
of  irritation  being  present.  It  is  almost  invariably  found  within  a  line  or  two  of 
the  tarsal  margin. 

After  its  removal  the  application  of  a  piec(f  of  linen,  dipped  in  iced  water,  usually 
soon  relieves  all  inconvenience. 

When  the  surgeon  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  is 
not  caused  or  kept  up  by  any  mechanical  irritation,  he  is  not  at  once  to  prescribe  a 
lotion  or  drops  as  a  mere  matter  of  routine.  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
Kpeak  of  the  invaluable  properties  of  a  local  stimulant  in  cases  of  true  catarrhal 
opkthalmia ;  but  at  present  I  am  considering  those  varying  forms  of  coi\junctival 
redness  which  are  described  by  most  writers  under  the  name  of  simple  ophthalmia. 
It  is  the  surgeon's  business  to  note  well  the  general  aspect  of  the  patient :  to  ascer- 
tain  what  is  &ulty  in  respect  of  digestion,  general  nervous  power,  condition  of  the 
circulation ;  whether  the  ophthalmia  can  be  traced  to  over-use  of  the  eyes,  exposure 
to  irritating  or  vitiated  air,  want  of  exercise,  excess  in  the  use  of  stimulants,  tobacco, 
kc, ;  in  short,  a  rapid  survey  is  to  be  taken  of  whatever  is  faulty  in  the  patient's 
ireneial  health,  and,  in  most  cases,  when  this  has  been  done,  and  the  proper  medical 
and  dietetic  means  have  been  taken  to  correct  what  is  amiss,  the  ophthalmia  is 
alraady  in  a  fair  way  of  being  cured. 

As  a  role,  local  congestion  of  the  conjunctival  vessels  is  met  with  in  feeble  and 
laagnid  patients,  who  require  tonics — iron,  or  quinine,  or  mineral  acids,  and  a 
correqwnding  phm  of  diet.  Of  course  there  are  many  cases  in  which  an  excess  of 
KtimolaDts,  and  general  over-feeding,  have  disturbed  the  due  balance  of  the  patient's 
circulation,  and  where  a  restricted  and  well-regulated  diet  is  absolutely  essential. 
But  efven  in  such  cases  a  careful  and  moderate  use  of  tonics  is  often  necessary. 
What  I  wish  to  guard  my  readers  against  is  the  habit,  which  has  been  handed  down 
to  OS  from  early  times,  of  regarding  all  inflammations  of  the  eye  as  necessarily  to  be 
treated  by  depletion,  leeches,  and  low  diet.  The  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  truth. 
The  popular  notion  that  a  leech  or  two  to  the  temples,  and  a  purgative,  must  needs 
cut  short  an  attack  of  inflammation  in  the  eye  is  shared  by  only  too  many  of  the 
old  achool  of  practitioners.  In  young  children  especially  such  treatment  is  most 
mischievous.  From  the  age  of  one  or  two  years  up  to  puberty,  ulceration  of  the 
eomea  is  what  we  have  most  to  fear,  and  this  is  sometimes  attended  with  so  slight 
a  degree  of  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic,  that  it  is  important  for  the 
Mirgeon  to  be  aware  of  this  fieu^t,  and  not  to  overlook  slight  attacks  of  ophthalmia 
in  tfoch  subjects,  but  in  every  case  to  look  carefully  to  the  condition  of  the  cornea. 

While  I  so  strongly  insist  on  the  great  importance  of  general  treatment  in 
ophthalmia,  I  by  no  means  exclude  the  use  of  local  remedies.  Where  much  in- 
toleraaoe  of  light  exists,  a  small  blister  to  the  temple,  or  the  application  of  tincture 
of  iodine  to  the  skin  of  the  upper  lid,  will  often  afford  great  and  immediate  relief. 
Bathing  the  eyes  night  and  morning  with  warm  water  is  of  great  use  in  some 
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irritable  patients ;  "while  in  other  cases  the  use  of  cold  water  is  indicated.  Those 
persons  especially  who  have  induced  a  congested  state  of  the  oonjunctiyal  vessels  by 
prolonged  exposure  to  artificial  light,  are  often  greatly  relieved  by  a  plentiful  sluicing 
of  the  closed  lids  with  cold  water  night  and  morning.  Where  there  is  agglutination 
of  the  lids  during  sleep,  a  little  vaseline  may  be  smeared  on  the  eyelashes  at  bed- 
time. Weak  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  or  alum,  or  zinc-sulphate  (^  grain  to  1  grain 
to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water)  are  useful  in  chronic  cases ;  but  they  should  be  used 
sparingly,  and  never  for  too  long  a  time.  After  a  few  days  they  should  be  left  off, 
and  the  part  allowed  to  recover  its  natural  tone,  the  stimulant  being  resumed  if 
necessary;  but  it  should  never  be  uninterruptedly  continued  for  weeks  or  even 
months,  as  patients  are  only  too  fond  of  doing. 

There  are  certain  forms  of  ophthalmia  which  present  such  distinctive  charac- 
teristics that  they  are  very  properly  known  by  special  names.  Such  are  the 
CcUarrhcUf  the  Purulent  (including  the  Infantile  and  the  Gonorrhaial  forms),  the 
Fustular,  and  the  Chronic,  The  disease  commonly  termed  Scrofulous  Ophthalmia 
should  rather  be  classed  among  the  diseases  of  the  cornea ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Exanthematoua  ophthalmia  of  authors ;  for  it  is  the  cornea  which  chiefly 
suffers,  either  by  ulceration  or  sloughing,  in  consequence  of  the  low  state  of  vitality 
following  the  various  forms  of  ezanthematous  disease.  The  term  chronic,  although 
of  course  applicable  to  any  slow  and'  protracted  form  of  disease,  when  applied  to 
ophthalmia  is  usually  understood  to  mean  an  affection  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva, 
the  caruncle  and  semilunar  fold,  and  the  margin  of  the  lids,  which  is  either  developed 
as  an  independent  disease,  or  remains  as  a  sequela  of  an  acute  attack  of  catarrhal  or 
purulent  inflammation. 

Catarrhal  Ophthalmia. 

This  is  commonly  caused  by  exposure  to  draughts  of  cold  air,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  cold  season  of  the  year.  It  frequently  attacks  large  numbers 
of  persons  during  the  extreme  heat  of  July  or  August,  especially  if,  as  often  happens, 
an  east  wind  prevails  at  the  same  time. 

A  well-marked  case  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia  presents  the  following  appearances  : 
the  cornea  is  quite  clear,  and  vision  is  unimpaired,  or  only  occasionally  obstructed 
by  the  passage  of  thickened  mucus  across  the  area  of  the  pupil.  The  conjunctiva  of 
the  lids  is  redder  than  natural,  and  the  injection  is  particularly  marked  at  the  point 
of  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  lower  lid  to  the  globe.  The  semilunar  fold 
and  caruncle  are  red  and  much  swollen,  especially  the  former,  and  this  enlargement 
of  the  semilunar  fold  often  remains  long  after  all  other  traces  of  the  ophthalmia 
have  subsided.  The  surface  of  the  globe  presents  a  network  of  vessels  which 
gi-adually  becomes  less  marked  as  it  approaches  the  cornea.  In  some  cases  the 
sclerotic  is  involved,  and  then  the  peculiar  pink  zone  is  seen  reaching  close  up  to  the 
margin  of  the  cornea. 

A  peculiar  characteristic  of  true  catarrhal  ophthalmia  is  the  existence  of  numerous 
red  blotches  at  various  parts  of  the  network  of  vessels,  caused  by  some  of  these 
having  given  way  and  allowed  their  blood  to  become  extravasated.  The  extravasa- 
tions vary  much  in  size ;  some  are  as  small  as  a  pin's  head,  others  almost  equal  the 
breadth  of  the  cornea. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  attack  there  is  little  increase  of  secretion ;  subse- 
quently, mucous  secretion  sets  in,  which  in  some  cases  becomes  so  profuse  as  to 
make  the  surgeon  suspert  that  the  case  may  be  one  of  true  purulent  ophthalmia. 

There  is  usually  no  acute  pain  in  common  catarrhal  inflammation ;  but  a  sense 
of  weight  and  stiffaess  in  the  lids,  and,  as  the  disease  advances,  the  enlargement  of 
the  vessels  suggests  to  the  patient  the  notion  of  sand  or  some  other  foreign  substance 
between  the  lids  and  the  globe. 

When  the  sclerotic  is  much  involved,  there  is  usually  intolerance  of  light,  and 
much  secretion  of  tears,  and  pain  either  of  a  dull  aching  or  of  an  acute  darting 
chai-acter.  The  upper  lid,  too,  frequently  becomes  oedematous  in  cases  of  this  mixed 
kind  of  sclerotic  and  conjunctival  inflammation,  and  the  infiltration  of  the  subcon- 
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jtinctival  cellular  tissue  raises  the  coojunctiva  above  the  level  of  the  cornea,  so  as 
even  sometimes  to  overlap  its  margin.  This  elevated  condition  of  the  inflamed  con- 
junctiva is  termed  Chenuma, 

I  need  b&rdly  say  that  a  patient  who  is  the.  subject  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia  is 
frequently  disordered  in  general  health,  with  confined  bowels  and  disturbed  digestive 
functions,  and  may  require  appropriate  treatment  by  internal  medicines;  but  very 
often  the  ophthalmia  comes  on  without  any  generaJ  ailment,  and  seems  a  purely 
local  affection,  even  limiting  itself  in  some  instances  to  one  eye. 

Treatment, — When  the  ophthalmia  is  unattended  with  constitutional  disturbance, 
and  is  confined  to  the  conjunctiva,  the  local  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution 
may  ber^^arded  almost  as  a  specific.  It  should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  two 
frrains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  dropped  upon  the  surface  of  the  eye  twice 
or  thrice  a  day,  the  conjuncliva  being  cleansed,  by  bathing  it  with  warm  water, 
l«fore  each  application  of  the  drops.  At  bedtime  the  eyelashes  should  be  anointed  with 
a  Utile  vaseline.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  continue  the  use  of  the  drops  too  long, 
lest  the  conjunctiva  should  become  bronzed,  on  which  account  zinc  sulphate  is  pre- 
femble.  After  being  used  for  a  week,  they  may  be  omitted  for  a  couple  of  days,  and 
tLen  resumed  as  before,  if  the  inflammation  appears  unsubdued ;  but  often  it  nr  ill  be 
Ruflkient,  after  a  week's  application  as  above  described,  to  use  the  drops  for  a  few 
da^-B  longer  once  a  day.  In  uncomplicated  cases,  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  will  suffice 
for  the  core;  but,  if  the  disease  spreads  to  the  sclerotic  and  cornea,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  must  be  omitted.  The  caruncle  and  semilunar  fold  are  the  last  to  recover  their 
heaJthy  condition  after  an  attack  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  I  have  said  that  the 
treatment  by  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be  adopted  when  the  inflammation  is  limited  to 
the  conjunctiva  :  and  it  is  from  want  of  attention  to  this  point  that  so  much  mischief 
u  constantly  done.  Whenever  the  sclerotic  is  much  inflamed,  and,  still  more,  when- 
ever the  cornea  is  in  the  least  degree  implicated,  nitrate  of  silver  does  nothing  but 
Lana. 

PHLYCTiENULAR    OE    PuSTULAR    OPHTHALMIA. 

This  is  a  very  common  form  of  ophthalmia,  especially  among  children  and  young 
pentons.  It  is  characterised  by  little  reddish  elevations  on  the  conjunctiva,  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  each  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  blood-vessels.  The  centre  of 
the  little  elevations  is  less  vascular,  and  therefore  whiter,  than  the  base,  and  hence 
their  appearance  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  a  pustnle.  When  only  one  or  two  of  these 
M)  called  phlyctsnules  are  present,  they  are  usually  found  upon  the  equator  of  the  eye- 
ball ;  bat  sometimes  they  are  more  numerous,  and  almost  surround  the  cornea.  Two 
forms  aro  distingtushable,  one  in  which  the  phlyctaenules  are  attended  with  little 
pain,  or  intolerance  of  light,  unless  the  sclerotic  be  also  inflamed;  another  marked 
hy  great  intolerance  of  light,  pain,  lacrymation,  and  spasm  of  eyelids. 

Unless  there  be  some  derangement  of  the  general  health,  the  treatment  of  pustular 
ophthalmia  is  very  simple,  but  relapses  are  frequent.  When  there  is  little  or  no 
intolerancse  of  light,  weak  astringent  solutions  of  one  of  the  metallic  salts,  as  zinc 
sulphate  or  alum,  are  useful ;  they  should  be  dropped  into  the  eye  twice  a  day ;  but 
in  neurotic  cases,  where  intolerance  of  light  is  a  conspicuous  feature,  atropine  may  be 
advantageously  combined  with  the  astringent  drop. 

Some  practitioners  attach  great  value  to  the  local  application  of  calomel  in  these 
affections.  The  calomel,  which  should  be  very  finely  powdered,  is  to  be  jerked  on  to 
the  8ur£ioe  of  the  eye  from  a  small  camera-hair  brush.  Others  esteem  highly  an 
ointment  prepared  by  thoroughly  mixing  the  amorphous  yellow  mercurial  oxide  with 
taaeline  in  the  proportion  of  gr.  xxx.  of  the  former  to  §  j  of  the  latter.  Neither 
^hollkl  be  used  whilst  ^ere  is  much  vascularity,  light-shyness,  or  lacrymation.  If,  as 
fiften  occurs,  the  overflowing  tears  scald  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  and  cheek,  these 
fthould  be  anointed  with  a  small  quantity  of  vaseline,  or  the  benzoated  zinc  oxide 
ointment  (Ph.  B.) 

The  health  is  usually  deranged.  Children  with  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  are 
ittoaUy  feeble,  often  coavalesoent  from  some  severe  ijlness.  A  general  tonic  treatment 
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IS  therefore  desirable.  Cod-liver  oil  and  iron  are  most  usefal.  The  intense 
intolerance  of  light  often  leads  to  the  child  being  secluded  in  a  close  dark  room,  and 
if  taken  out»  its  eyes,  and  sometimes  the  whole  head,  are  enveloped  in  wraps.  This 
has  the  ii^jurious  tendency  of  making  such  patients  still  more  weakly,  and  of  fostering 
the  intolerance  of  light.  The  room  should  not  be  very  dark ;  daily  outdoor  exercise 
when  the  weather  is  favourable  should  be  enjoined ;  all  wraps  should  be  removed 
from  the  eyes;  a  narrow  shade  standing  straight  off  from  the  forehead  will  give  all 
necessary  protection. 

Purulent  Ophthalmia. 

(Suppurtttive  Ophthalmia;  Ophthalmo-hlenorrhcea :  ConjunctioUts  pwa-mucosa;  Ophthalmia 
vcnttiffiosa ;  Egyptian  Ophthalmia ;  Ophthalmia  heUica  ;  MiHtary  Ophthedmia.) 

On  arriving  at  the  consideration  of  this  form  of  ophthalmia,  we  must  no  longer 
confine  our  attention  to  the  conjunctiva ;  for,  although  it  is  in  this  tissue  that  the 
disease  commences,  it  derives  all  its  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  cornea  is  liable 
to  become  involved.  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  essential  differences  subsisting 
between  the  common  purulent  ophthalmia  of  adults,  that  affecting  in&nts,  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia ;  but  these  various  forms,  in  certain  stages 
of  their  progress,  often  resemble  each  other  very  closely,  so  that  a  severe  case  of 
common  purulent  ophthalmia  cannot  be  distinguished  from  one  of  gonorrhoeal  origin  : 
and  the  pmulent  secretion  from  the  eye  of  an  infant  suffering  from  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,,  if  applied  to  the  eye  of  an  adult,  may  set  up  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
truly  gonorrhoeal  form.  We  mast  not  expect,  therefore,  to  be  able  in  every  instance 
to  say  with  certainty,  the  first  time  a  patient  comes  before  us,  ^This  is  simple' 
purulent  ophthalmia ; '  or,  ^  This  is  of  gonorrhoaal  origin ; '  we  must  wait  imtil  we 
have  had  time  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  case. 

If  a  patient  presents  himself  in  an  early  stage  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  we  may, 
as  I  have  said,  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  disease  from  the  simple  catarrhal  form  ; 
but  should  the  purulent  ophthalmia  have  reached  its  height,  we  should  find  the 
following  appearances. 

The  patient  is  generally  pale  and  depressed  ;  the  lids  are  of  a  dull  red,  inclining 
to  pui^le ;  they  are  swollen  and  oadematous,  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent 
the  patient  separating  their  margins  in  the  smallest  degree.  When  the  surgeon 
draws  them  apart,  thick  yellow  secretion  oozes  fr^m  the  conjunctival  surfieice,  and  if 
allowed  to  dry,  forms  a  crust,  which  almost  hides  the  eyelashes  from  view.  The 
inability  to  open  the  eyes  very  naturally  induces  the  patient  to  believe  that  he  is 
blind,  and  this  belief  tends  still  further  to  depress  him  both  in  body  and  mind.  To 
separate  the  lids,  to  cleanse  the  cornea  from  the  secretion  which  overspreads  it,  and 
thus  to  give  the  patient  a  glimpse  of  surrounding  objects,  is  often  the  best  means  of 
raising  his  general  powers. 

In  a  case  of  extreme  inflammation  such  as  now  being  described,  the  conjunctiva 
covering  the  globe  is  reddened,  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  raised  to  a  considerable 
extent  above  the  surface  of  the  sclerotic.  This  is  especially  the  case  immediately 
around  the  cornea,  the  conjunctiva  being  thrown  up  into  a  wall  which  overlaps  the 
corneal  margin.  This  raised  condition  of  the  inflamed  conjunctiva  constitutes  what 
is  termed  cfi/emosis^  a  very  characteristic  mark  in  this  and  other  forms  of  severe 
inflammation.  In  exploring  the  siurface  of  the  cornea,  the  surgeon  should  not  content 
himself  with  merely  cleansing  it  from  secretion  by  means  of  a  bit  of  wetted  lint  or 
sponge ;  but  with  a  probe  or  little  spatula,  he  should  carefully  lift  up  the  overlapping^ 
portion  of  the  chemosis,  in  search  of  any  hidden  ulcer ;  for  it  is  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  cornea  that  the  ulceration  set  in,  which  may  eventually  go  on  to 
perforation. 

The  milder  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia  stop  short  of  the  ulcerative  stage ;  and 
under  appropriate  treatment  the  puriform  secretion  ceases,  the  conjunctiva  gradually 
loses  its  unnatural  vascularity,  and  regains  its  healthy  aspect. 

The  severer  cases  terminate  either  in  tdceration  or  slough  of  the  cornea.    The 
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Qloerataon  usually  begins,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  corneal  margin,  and  as  it  extends 
aasamea  the  form  of  a  more  or  leas  deep  crescentic  groove.  Then  the  ulcer  perforates 
the  oomea  at  some  point,  and  a  portion  of  iris  prolapses,  producing  the  appearance  of 
a  small  dark-coloured  nodule  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer. 

Of  course  anj  protrusion  of  the  iris  must  cause  deformity  of  the  pupil^  which 
becomes  pear«haped,  oval,  or  reduced  to  a  narrow  slit,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  iria  which  has  escaped  through  the  ulcer.  Sometimes  the  ulceration  spreads  as  a 
deep  groove  quite  around  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  so  as  to  isolate  its  central  portion, 
which  stands  out  in  relief,  cloudy  or  wholly  opaque.  Eventually  this  central  portion 
becomes  involved  in  the  ulcerative  process,  and  then  the  whole  cornea  becomes  thinned 
80  as  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  globe,  and  forms  a  bulging  mass 
made  np  of  the  remains  of  the  corneal  tissue,  between  the  fibres  of  which  dark-coloured 
portions  of  exposed  iris  protrude.  At  a  later  period  the  surface  becomes  traversed  by 
ramifying  blood- vessek.  This  wholesale  destruction  of  the  cornea,  however,  rarely 
oocnrs  except  in  cases  of  gonorrhceal  inflammation.  Sometimes  purulent  ophthalmia, 
instead  of  inducing  ulceration,  ends  in  sloughing.  In  that  case  the  chemosed  con- 
JQDctiva  encroaches  a  good  deal  upon  the  surface  of  the  cornea ;  the  latter  becomes 
hszy,  then  opaque  and  yeUowish,  and  quite  dull  on  the  sur&oe;  at  last  it  looks 
ahnost  like  a  piece  of  wash-leather,  then  softens  and  comes  away  in  shreds ;  the  whole 
iris  bulges  forwards,  and  becomes  coated  with  a  fibrous  exudation,  which  eventually 
transforms  the  part  into  a  staphyloma. 

Pnralent  oj^thalmia  can  undoubtedly  be  transferred  from  one  eye  to  another  by 
contact  with  the  secretion.  Patients  therefore  should  be  cautioned  on  this  point,  as 
also  their  nurses  or  attendants.  It  seems  probable  that  in  hot  countries,  where  this 
ophthalmia  is  very  prevalent,  the  flies  act  as  propagators  of  the  disease.  The  dust 
also  of  those  countries,  by  keeping  the  conjimctiva  in  a  state  of  chronic  irritation,  no 
doubt  predisposes  to  the  attack.  In  England  the  disease,  like  the  common  catarrhal 
form,  is,  I  think,  most  frequent  during  ^e  extreme  heat  which  sometimes  visits  us  in 
July  (xr  August,  if  it  be  attended,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  an  east  wind. 

TreaimerU, — Although  the  more  rational  practice  of  the  present  day  has  eflected 
a  vast  reform  in  the  treatment  of  so-called  inflammatory  diseases,  both  internal  and 
pxtemaly  the  force  of  old  prejudice  and  habit  has,  to  a  great  extent,  prevented 
medical  men  from  applying  the  same  reasoning  and  common  sense  to  the  treatment  of 
eve-diseases  which  they  apply  to  those  of  other  organs  of  the  body.  And,  indeed,  if  a 
practitioner,  unaccustomed  to  meet  with  ophthalmic  cases,  turns  in  his  difficulty  to 
many  a  work  of  high  authority,  he  finds  such  a  system  of  depletion  recommended  for 
purulent  ophthalmia  as  is  positively  frightful. 

Porolent  ophthalmia,  in  its  severe  form,  is  usually  met  with  in  patients  who  are 
irritable,  pale,  and  depressed ;  depletion  is  therefore  inadmissible. 

If  the  patient's  bowels  have  been  well  relieved,  the  first  requisite  is  usually  a 
narcotic  at  bedtime.  I  almost  always  give  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  n^xxv.,  or  3S8., 
or  evm  jj  in  camphor-mixture,  unless  the  patient  has  been  habituated  to  the  use  of 
opium,  when  a  moderate  dose  of  that  drug  may  be  preferable.  It  is  not  easy  to  lay 
down  positive  rules  for  diet,  but  it  should  be  such  as  is  best  calculated  to  keep  the 
patient's  vital  powers  to  the  level  of  ordinary  health  ;  as  much  of  plain  nutritious 
food  being  taken  as  the  stomach  can  digest,  and  just  such  an  amount  of  stimulants 
aa  will  aid  digestion,  and  maintain  the  duo  vigour  of  the  circulation.  Quinine  is 
almost  always  useful  in  suitable  doses.  In  short,  ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the 
eomea  should  be  combated  or  guarded  against,  just  on  the  same  principles  as  those 
(ieslmetive  processes  would  be  combated  in  any  other  tissue  of  the  body.  To  a  deli- 
cate, ill-fed,  over-worked  woman,  attacked  with  acute  purulent  ophthalmia,  it  may 
^<e  necessary,  in  addition  to  a  little  beer  at  her  dinner,  to  oi*der  a  glass  of  wine  twice 
»r  thrice  a  day.  To  a  person  in  a  comfortable  position  in  life,  the  ordinary  amount 
of  stimolauits  may  be  amply  sufficient,  while,  with  one  habitually  intemperate  a 
<nDsiderable  diminution  of  the  accustomed  quantity  may  really  effect  the  desired 
^Kjfct,  by  avoiding  that  after-depression  of  the  nervous  system  which  invariably 
f >.lows  over-indulgence  in  drink. 
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The  local  treatment  of  purulent  ophthalmia  consists  in  the  frequent  employment 
of  astringents,  such  as  alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  tannin,  dissolved  in  distilled  water. 
The  alum  may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
dropped  into  the  eye,  every  hour  during  the  day,  and  as  often  during  the  night  as  is 
compatible  with  the  patient's  rest.  Where  the  surface  of  the  globe  can  be  well 
exposed  by  drawing  down  the  lower  lid,  it  may  suffice  to  squeeze  the  lotion  over  it 
from  the  rag  or  a  fine  sponge.  If  there  be  so  much  swelling  of  the  lids  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  expose  the  surfieu;e  of  the  globe,  the  lotion  must  be  injected  beneath  the 
lids  with  a  syringe,  first  throwing  in  a  little  warm  water  to  clear  away  the  discharge. 
As  the  case  improves,  the  lotion  may  be  used  less  frequently,  every  two  or  three 
hours.  If  nitrate  of  silver  be  employed,  it  should  be  in  the  proportion  of  three  or 
four  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  be  dropped  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  after  s3rringiBg  away  the  discharge  with  a  little  warm  water.  Or  tho 
surface  of  the  conjunct! va'may  be  brushed  once  a  day  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  of 
the  strength  of  gr.  v.  to  fj  of  water.  Tannin  dissolved  in  distilled  water  may  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  alum.  Strong  solutions  of  these  astringents  should  be  used  at 
longer,  weaker  at  shorter  intervals.  In  some  severe  cases  which  assume  the  violence 
of  the  gonorrhooal  form,  ulceration  rapidly  extends  along  the  edge  of  the  cornea — 
usually  the  lower  edge — in  the  form  of  a  deep  cresoentic  groove.  Unless  speedily 
arrested,  it  penetrates  the  thickness  of  the  cornea,  and  if  the  opening  into  the  anterior 
chamber  be  large,  so  much  of  the  iris  may  prolapse  as  greatly  to  diminish,  or  wholly 
to  annihilate,  the  pupillary  aperture.  In  such  cases  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  check 
the  spread  of  the  ulcer  by  rapidly  passing  over  its  entire  surface  a  fine  point  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  A  fine  brush  dipped  in  a  gr.  x.  to  §j  solution  of  the  salt  is 
usually  the  best  means  of  application. 

I  need  hardly  allude  to  the  great  importance  of  pure  air  in  the  diabase  now  under 
our  notice.  In  fine  weather  it  is  not  necessary,  even  during  the  acute  stage,  wholly 
to  confine  the  patient  to  the  house :  and  when  the  ulceration  is  arrested,  and  the 
purulent  discharge  has  ceased,  careful  and  judicious  change  of  air  will  tend  more  than 
anything  else  to  remove  the  chronic  ophthalmia,  which  is  otherwise  apt  to  linger  on 
for  a  long  period. 

GONORRH(EAL   OPHTHALMIA. 

This  disease  is  essentially  the  same  in  character  as  the  preceding ;  but  it  is  far 
more  severe  and  destructive.  It  is  caused  by  gonorrhceal  matter  coming  in  contact 
with  the  conjunctiva ;  and  among  the  more  ignorant  clasNes  it  is  sometimes  the  re- 
sult of  a  very  prevalent  vulgar  error — ^that  a  sovereign  remedy  for  sore  eyes  is  to 
bathe  them  in  the  patient's  own  urine. 

I  know  of  no  symptom  by  which  we  can  positively  distinguish  ordinary  purulent 
ophthalmia  from  the  gonorrhceal  form,  provided  the  two  diseases  are  seen  at  an  early 
stage.  Many  authors  speak  of  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia  as  almost  invariably  confining 
itself  to  one  eye ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case ;  and  I  could  relate  many  iuKtancc's 
in  which  both  eyes  were  attacked  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Indeed,  it  seems 
strange  that  this  is  not  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Qonorrhoeal,  like  ordinary  purulent,  ophthalmia  begins  with  redness  of  the  con- 
junctiva,  and  a  sensation  of  sand  beneath  the  lids.  After  a  few  hours  muco-purulent 
discharge  sets  in,  and  the  ocular  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  becomes  infiltrated  with 
serum.  This  thickening  rapidly  increases  and  forms  a  chemo$iSf  which  is  always  a 
very  marked  83rmptom  in  gonorrhceal  cases.  At  the  name  time  the  lids  become  red, 
and  so  much  swollen  that  the  patient  can  separate  them  to  only  a  rery  slight  extent. 
The  cornea  becomes  hazy ;  and  at  this  stage  an  ulcer  is  almost  certain  to  be  found 
at  its  margin.  Sometimes  ulceration  begins  while  the  rent  of  the  cornea  is  still  clear  ; 
and  in  that  case  some  care  is  necessary  to  detect  the  loss  of  substance.  A  thorough 
examination  of  an  eye  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  cannot  he  made  without  the  aid  of 
the  wire  speculum,  which  prevents  the  swollon  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  from  bulging 
over  and  hiding  the  cornea.     If  the  margin  of  the  cornea  bo  overlapped  l>y  cheuiosis. 
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ft  probe  or  little  spatula  should  be  used  to  hold  it  aside,  while  the  surface  of  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  cornea  is  wiped  perfectly  clean  with  a  bit  of  wetted  lint  or  rag. 

Ulceration  first  attacks  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  extends  in  a  ere- 
scentic  form  until  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coniea  has  been  cut  off  from  its 
Dutritive  supply,  and  then  of  course  it  loses  its  yitality.  In  some  cases  I  have  seen 
the  ulceration  extend  all  round  the  corneal  margin ;  and  then  the  central  isolated  por- 
tion, baring  previously  become  opaque,  has  rapidly  assumed  a  softened  pulpy  appear- 
ance, and  come  away  in  shreds.  The  chemosis,  which  has  been  so  much  dreaded 
as  the  active  agent  in  the  destruction  of  the  cornea,  is  formed  by  the  infiltration 
of  serum  from  the  overloaded  blood-vessels  into  the  subconjunctival  cellular  tissue. 

Patients  afiected  with  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  are  almost  always  in  a  state  of 
depression,  with  weak  pulse  and  deranged  digestion.  This  condition  is  partly  due 
tn  the  local  disease  itself,  and  partly  to  the  distress  of  mind  caused  by  the  fear  of 
impending  blindness.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  surgeons  of  eminence  in  times 
past  can  have  been  so  far  misled  by  theoretical  notions  about '  inflammation '  as  to 
have  overlooked  the  general  condition  of  these  patients,  and  to  have  treated  them 
hy  frightfal  bleedings,  mercury  carried  to  salivation,  and  other  depressing  means. 

In  speaking  of  purulent  ophthalmia  I  have  anticipated  the  treatment  of  the 
gonorrhoeal  form.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  positive  rules  as  applicable  to 
all  cases.  Each  case  becomes  a  study  in  itself,  and  according  to  the  patient's  consti- 
tution, habits,  station  of  life,  and  previous  treatment,  must  the  surgeon  modify  his 
plan.  To  maintain  the  digestive  functions,  to  administer  suitable  quantities  of 
nourishment,  to  sustain  the  circulation  at  a  proper  point  of  vigour,  neither  un- 
naturally exciting  it  to  hurried  action,  nor  allowing  it  to  flag,  and  so  lead  to  local 
congestion  of  blood,  and  consequent  deterioi'ation  of  tissues — to  secure  as  far  as 
possible  pure  air  at  an  equable  temperature,  to  soothe  the  nervous  system,  and 
promote  sleep  by  such  mild  narcotics  as  shall  not  confine  the  bowels  or  induce  subse- 
quent depression — such  is  the  outline  of  the  geneiul  treatment  to  be  pursued. 

The  local  applications  I  have  already  indicated,  only  I  would  lay  still  greater 
.stress,  in  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  upon  the  utility  of  nitrate  of  silver,  applied 
in  substance  to  the  conjunctiva  and  to  the  surface  and  edges  of  the  crescentic  ulcer. 
Tnleas  this  application  be  made  with  great  care  and  neatness  of  hand,  it  may  do 
more  harm  than  good.  A  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  can  hardly  be  pointed  so  sharply 
as  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  a  brush  is  to  be  preferred.  The  lids  being  held  apart 
with  a  wire  speculum,  and  the  edge  of  the  cornea  having  been  wiped  clean,  the 
>irui«h  charged  with  the  solution  of  silver-nitrate  is  to  be  lightly  pcussed  over  the 
whole  surface.  This  application  may  require  to  be  repeated  upon  the  following  day, 
hut  should  not  be  persevered  in  after  the  ulceration  has  ceased  to  spread,  and  the 
pmiform  character  of  the  discharge  has  ceased.  In  the  intervals  astringent  injections 
should  be  frequently  used.  The  continuous  application  of  finely  broken  ice  in  a 
<*>mall  caoutchouc  bag  is  often  of  great  service. 

Where  one  eye  only  is  affected  the  utmost  caution  should  be  observed  to  protect 
the  other  eye  from  infection.  It  may  be  covered  with  a  carefully  adjusted  compress, 
Of  with  a  watchglass,  the  circumference  of  which  is  secured  to  the  skin  around  the 
orhtt  with  a  circle  of  adhesive  plaster.  Where  the  chemosis  is  very  great,  it  has 
l*e:>n  advised  to  divide  the  outer  commissure  of  the  eyelids  for  the  purpose  of  lessening 
pnwure.  The  writer  has  never  found  this  necessary,  and  would  prefer  the  old 
method  of  scarifying  the  oedematous  conjunctiva. 

In  spite  of  all  our  efforts  and  care,  it  must  frequently  happen  that  cases  of 
S'>norrbceal  ophthalmia  terminate  in  loss  of  sight.  For  the  disease  often  occurs  in 
'inhealthy  subjects,  weakened  by  intemperance  and  debauchery,  and  who,  before 
*'  *j  apply  to  a  regular  practitioner,  have  probably  been  in  the  hands  of  quacks, 
»h<jse  only  remedy  is  mercury.  Still,  when  we  consider  of  what  immense  importance 
R  may  be  to  retain  even  a  small  portion  of  the  cornea  in  a  transparent  condition — 
thtTpby  enabling  the  surgeon  at  some  future  time  to  make  an  artificial  pupil,  and 
■•  rescue  the  patient  fi-om  blindness — we  ought  never  to  give  up  a  case  of  gonorrhoeal 
•  phthaimia  so  long  as  any  portion  of  one  cornea  retains  its  vitality. 
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Granular  Conjunctiva. 
{Granuhr  Lid$:  Trachoma,) 

One  of  the  most  serious  sequelae  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  whether  of  the  simple  or 
the  gonorrhcBal  form,  is  that  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  termed  'granular.' 
During  the  progress  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  when  cleansed 
from  secretion,  appears  villous ;  and,  after  the  purulent  discharge  has  ceased,  this 
condition  of  the  membrane  goes  on  increasing,  until  its  surface  resembles  that  of  a 
granulating  ulcer.  The  so-called  *  granulations,'  however,  are  in  reality  the  follicles 
and  papillflB  of  the  conjunctiva,  enlarged  by  inflammatory  deposits.  The  firmness  and 
solidity  of  these  '  granulations '  vary  much  in  different  subjects.  When  hard,  and 
of  considerable  size,  they  cause  irritability  and  blinking  of  the  lids,  and  lacrymation, 
and  after  a  time  the  cornea,  especially  its  upper  half,  becomes  hazy,  and  is  traversed 
by  numerous  large  vessels  forming  in  some  cases  a  complete  network,  and  giving  an 
almost  flesh}^  aspect  to  the  part  (pannus), 

TrecUTnevU, — The  granulations  wei-e  long  since  recognised  as  causing  by  their  fric- 
tion the  chronic  inflammation  and  vascularity  of  the  cornea ;  and  accordingly,  a  great 
variety  of  plans  have  at  various  times  been  adopted  for  removing  the  granulations 
and  restoring  smoothness  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva.  Complete  excision  with  the 
knife  or  scissors,  the  rapid  action  of  escharotics,  and  the  more  gradual  wasting  by 
means  of  astringents,  have  all  in  turn  been  employed  against  granular  lids. 

Effectually  to  cut  away  the  granulations  requires  such  extensive  removal  of  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  as  is  likely  to  induce  permanent  curving  of  the  tarsus  and  con- 
fiequent  entropion ;  and  the  same  result  may  follow  the  free  employment  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  ordinary  astringent  lotions  of  alimi,  tannin,  disc.,  are  powerless  in  the 
more  severe  cases.  I  have  seen  much  benefit  from  the  acetate  of  lead,  applied  by 
dusting  it,  in  fine  powder,  over  the  everted  lid.  Thii  causes  a  good  deal  of  pain  at 
the  time,  but  afterwards  gives  decided  relief,  apparently  by  mechanically  filling  up 
the  interstices  of  the  elevations,  and  so  producing  a  smooth  surface  for  the  eyeball  to 
move  upon.  The  salt  as  it  slowly  dissolves,  seems  also  to  exert  an  astringent  effect 
upon  the  vessels  of  the  enlarged  follicles  and  papillae,  and  so  to  diminish  their  bulk. 
But  the  most  effectual  means  I  have  ever  tried  for  removing  granulations  is  the  un- 
diluted liquor  potassae,  applied  by  dabbing  it  upon  the  everted  lids,  on  which  it  seems 
to  act  by  chemically  saponifying  and  dissolving  away  the  hypertrophied  tissue.  The 
application  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  days ;  and  six  or  seven  weeks  of 
this  treatment  will  sometimes  suffice  to  remove  the  granulations,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  restore  a  considerable  degree  of  clearness  to  the  cornea ;  or  the  everted  eyelids  may  be 
brushed  with  a  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  grains  x.  to  |j,  the  excess  being  im- 
mediately washed  off*  with  a  current  of  tepid  water  in  which  a  little  sodium  chloride 
has  been  dissolved,  or  the  granulations  may  be  rubbed  with  a  smooth  crystal  of  cop- 
per sulphate.     This  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days. 

But,  every  now  and  then,  cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  cornea  is  so  opaque, 
and  BO  traversed  by  large  blood-vessels,  as  to  prevent  useful  vision,  even  when  the 
granular  state  of  the  lids  has  been  almost  subdued.  Such  instances  of  opaque  and 
vascular  cornea  follow  severe  purulent  ophthalmia,  especially  the  form  so  common  in 
the  East,  and  known  to  us  as  Egyptian  ophthalmia.  Cases  of  almost  equal  opacity 
are  met  with  at  our  London  hospitals  among  the  more  destitute  Irish  patients.  It 
appears  that  a  very  severe  form  of  purulent  ophthalmia  is  sometimes  epidemic  in  cer- 
tain districts  of  Ireland,  rivalling  in  virulence  the  disease  of  tropical  countries.' 

Patients  who  have  been  a  long  time  suffeiing  from  granular  lids  in  a  severe  form 
are  almost  invariably  out  of  health ;  often  reduced  by  the  violent  courses  of  medicine 

'  Power,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  Egyptian  Ophthalmia,  published  in  1803,  describes  a  species 
of  the  same  disease  as  being  *  frequently  prevalent  among  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  conadered 
by  them  to  he  infectious'  See  also  a  paper  by  Wilde  in  the  Z/mdon  Journal  of  MedictU 
Science  t  vol.  ill.  1651. 
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tbey  have  undergone,  and  with  the  eyes  in  an  irritable  condition  from  long-continued 
use  of  caustic  applications.  To  place  such  patients,  if  possible,  in  a  pure  and  bracing 
air,  and  to  improve  their  general  health  by  suitable  tonics,  will  be  the  first  indications 
for  treatment.  In  this  way  considerable  improvement  may  be  induced  both  in  the 
condition  of  the  lids  and  of  the  cornea ;  but  there  will  still  remain  certain  inveterate 
cases,  ineorable  by  any  ordinary  treatment,  either  local  or  general.  They  usually 
present  a  granular  condition  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva ;  this,  however,  may  have 
been  got  rid  of,  or  greatly  subdued,  by  treatment :  the  characteristic  sign,  which  makes 
the  disease  so  formidable,  is  the  haziness  and  vascularity  of  the  cornea. 

We  will  suppose  a  case  in  which  the  granular  condition  of  the  lids  has  been  par- 
tially or  wholly  cured,  and  the  general  health  restored  :  but  where,  after  exhausting 
every  resource  of  his  art,  the  surgeon  still  finds  the  patient's  comese  permanently 
opaqne,  and  traversed  in  all  directions  by  vessels,  vision  being  limited  to  the  mere 
recognition  of  large  objects.  There  may  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tissues 
of  the  eye  posterior  to  the  cornea  still  remain  healthy,  and  yet  the  condition  of  the 
latter  destroys  all  hope  of  good  vision  being  regained. 

For  such  desperate  cases  a  seemingly  desperate  remedy — inoculation — has  been 
proposed,  consisting  in  the  production  of  a  fresh  attack  of  purulent  ophthalmia  by 
applying  to  the  conjunctiva  some  morbid  secretion  from  the  eye  of  a  patient  suffering 
under  the  acute  form  of  that  disease. 

This  treatment  was  extensively  tried  in  Gei*many  several  years  ago,  but  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  disuse.  Its  advocates  asserted  that  purulent  ophthalmia,  thus  pro- 
duced in  an  eye  which  had  previously  undergone  the  disease,  would  cause  a  wasting 
of  the  vessels  overspreading  the  cornea,  and  ultimately  restore  its  transparency. 
There  seemed  however  a  great  risk  of  the  second  attack  proving  as  severe  as  the  first, 
and  ending  in  destructive  ulceration  of  the  cornea  j  and  the  fact  of  the  inoculation 
serving  to  keep  up  and  perpetuate  a  dangerous  and  contagious  disease,  also  operated 
with  many  surgeons  as  a  reason  for  wholly  discoimtenancing  the  practica  These 
considerations  for  some  time  induced  me  to  abstain  from  the  experiment.  I  had  seen 
CMses  in  which  inoculation  was  followed  by  perforating  ulcer  of  the  cornea ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  had  seen  others  in  which  considerable  clearing  of  pi*eviously  opaque 
oumeae  took  place  without  any  ulceration  whatever. 

The  first  case  in  which  I  tried  inoculation  was  one  which  seemed  peculiarly  suitable  for 
it.  The  patient,  a  discharged  soldier,  was  in  good  general  health,  hut  quite  helpless  in  con- 
eeqoenoe  of  the  state  of  his  comeae.  They  were  so  hazy  that  the  position  of  his  pupils  could 
not  be  traced,  and  were  traversed  in  every  direction  by  vessels.  He  had  perception  of 
Inflected  light  and  colours,  but  could  not  distinguish  a  hand  from  a  sheet  of  paper^  except  by 
the  difllerence  of  tint.  Although  the  granular  state  of  the  lids  had  been  nearly  subduea,  the 
condition  of  the  comese  during  three  years  had  been  proof  against  every  mode  of  treatment. 

Some  pus  from  the  eye  of  a  patient  with  purulent  ophthalmia  was  applied  to  each  con* 
jnnctiva.  Intense  inflammation  set  in,  and  on  the  third  day  there  was  already  chemosis 
with  thick  purulent  discharge.  A  week  later  both  comeSB  were  so  covered  with  a  yellowish 
fioocolent  layer  as  to  appear  to  he  in  a  state  of  complete  slough.  This  substance,  however,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  had  disappeared,  and  the  comese  were  found  to  he  entire,  presenting 
a  somewhat  translucent  aspect,  although  the  chemosis  and  discharge  still  continued.  As  no 
local  application  except  cold  water  was  permitted,  and  no  astringent  used  to  control  the 
didchaige,  it  continued  in  a  slight  degree  for  some  months.  Meantime  the  comese,  as  they 
bf^ame  clearer,  presented  but  few  traces  of  the  vessels  bv  which  they  had  been  so  plentifully 
traversed.  Six  months  after  inoculation  the  patient  could  recognise  features  at  a  oistance  of 
twi^lve  feet,  and  with  perfect  security  could  go  about  the  streets  of  London  alone.  There 
it  ill  remained  such  a  degree  of  haziness  about  the  centre  of  each  cornea  as  prevented  him 
from  reading  ordinary  type,  No.  16  of  Jaeger*s  specimens  being  the  smallest  characters  he 
riiuid  readily  make  out. 

I  have  since  used  inoculation  repeatedly,  and  so  many  cases  have  been  reported 
by  oihen,  that  I  should  not  have  quoted  this  sijigle  case,  except  on  account  of  its 
^.^^ypT^g  upon  a  point  which  I  think  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  namely, 
the  varying  results  of  inoculation  in  respect  of  its  inducing  corneal  ulceration. 

The  vitality  of  the  cornea  is  put  to  a  very  severe  test  when  the  suppurative 
inilaiiiination  sets  in  with  such  intensity  as  is  exemplified  in  the  case  just  mentioned. 
If  tba  oomea  be  abundantly  supplied  with  blood  by  vessels  traversing  it  in  every 
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direotion,  it  will  probably  resist  both  ulceration  and  sloughing ;  whereas,  a  simple 
opaqne  and  non- vascular  cornea  may  be  destroyed,  or  at  least  perforated,  on  account 
of  mere  deficiency  of  blood-supply.  Inoculation  should  therefore  never  be  practised, 
unless  the  entire  cornea  is  pervaded  with  blood-vessels.  The  abundant  vessels  which 
had  prevented  the  cornea  duly  performing  its  function  of  transmitting  light,  serve  to 
keep  it  alive  while  the  inflammatoiy  stage  is  going  on,  and  so  enable  it  eventually 
to  recover  its  transparency  and  usefulness.  The  very  circumstance,  therefore,  of  the 
cornea  being  in  a  hypersemic  condition  is  favourable,  as  regards  its  ability  to  support 
the  violent  means  employed  for  the  restoration  of  its  transparency. 

Those  who  for  the  first  time  resort  to  inoculation  in  a  case  of  corneal  opacity, 
resulting  from  bygone  purulent  ophthalmia,  will  probably  be  dismayed  when  they 
witness  the  immediate  i  esult  of  their  experiment ;  and  will  give  up  the  cornea  for 
lost  when  they  see  it  overlapped  and  nearly  hidden  by  chemosis,  and  catch  a  glimpse 
of  its  dead-yellow,  slough-like  surface.  This,  however,  becomes  detached,  and 
leaves  beneath  it  a  translucent  cornea,  which,  provided  it  has  been  well  nourished 
with  blood,  may  gradually  advance  in  clearness,  until  it  almost  loses  the  marks  of 
its  former  degeneration. 

Throughout  the  treatment  no  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  arrest  the  dischaxge,  cold 
water  only  being  used  as  an  external  application  in  cleansing  the  eye.  The  patient 
should  be  allowed  a  nutritious  diet,  and  on  no  account  undergo  depletion. 

Even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  as  regards  the  patient's  general 
health,  and  the  blood-supply  of  the  cornea,  inoculation  must  be  a  hassardous  experi- 
ment ;  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  reserved  for  those  cases  where  the  vascular  opacity 
of  the  cornea  has  bidden  defiance  to  all  other  forms  of  treatment,  and  has  deprived 
the  patient  of  all  useful  sight. 


PoBULENT  Ophthalmia  of  Infants. 
{Ophthalmia  neonatorum,) 

This  disease  is  closely  allied  in  its  symptoms  to  that  just  treated  of,  although  not 
arising  from  the  same  specific  form  of  infection. 

Both  diseases  derive  all  tbeir  importance  fi*om  the  liability  of  the  cornea  to 
become  ulcerated.  The  cause  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy  ;  some  regarding  it  as  only  an  aggravated  form  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia, 
while  others  consider  it  as  in  every  case  due  to  contamination  with  the  vaginal  dis- 
charge of  the  mother.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  probable  explanation,  the 
difierence  in  the  intensity  of  the  disease  depending  upon  the  more  or  less  virulent 
nature  of  the  discharge. 

The  ophthalmia  begins  a  few  days  after  birth.  It  may  not  for  some  time  assume 
any  intensity,  and  hence  it  is  often  overlooked  in  its  early  stage ;  and  we  are  told 
that  it  did  not  begin  tUl  the  child  was  two  or  three  weeks  old.  When  the  child  is 
jaundiced,  the  discharge  assumes  a  deep  yellow  colour. 

The  surgeon's  first  object  should  be  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  oomeee  are 
involved.  Having  secured  the  infant's  head,  he  should  carefully  introduce  between 
the  lids  a  wire  speculum,  of  a  size  and  strength  of  spring  proportioned  to  the  small 
palpebral  opening  of  so  young  a  child.  With  a  bit  of  moistened  lint  the  discharge 
should  be  gently  wiped  away,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  cornea  may  be  thoroughly 
explored.  If  an  ulcer  exists,  it  will  most  commonly  be  found  at  the  centre.  It  may 
occupy  the  whole  area  of  the  pupil,  or  involve  all  the  cornea  except  its  extreme  edge, 
or  the  iris  may  be  seen  protruding  throngh  a  complete  perforation  of  the  cornea  in 
the  form  of  a  brownish  nodule.  If  the  whole  cornea  be  destroyed,  the  iris  will  be 
seen  bulging  forward,  covered  by  a  thin  glaze  of  semi-transparent  inflammatory 
deposit.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  had  resisted  the  ul- 
cerative process,  and  still  formed  a  thin  coating  to  the  bulging  mass  of  iris.  These 
are  the  cases  which  eventually  exhibit  stapht/loma ;  the  deposit  upon  the  iris 
becoming  by  degrees  thicker  and  denser,  and  assuming  very  much  the  appearance  of 
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opaque,  or  partially  opaque,  corneal  tissue,  over  the  surface  of  which,  at  a  later 
period,  arborescent  vessels  ramify.  When  the  perforating  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  very 
larj^e,  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that  the  lens  escapes  through  the  aperture. 

Wben  the  purulent  ophthalmia  is  at  its  height,  the  lids  are  red  and  swollen ;  but 
vhen  the  cornea  has  given  way,  the  blight  rosy  tint  of  the  lids  usually  gives  place 
to  a  dull  livid  colour,  the  swelling  subsides,  and  the  skin  becomes  flabby.  The 
palpebral  conjunctiva,  when  cleansed  from  the  discharge,  appears  brightened  and 
villous. 

Treatment. — The  nutrition  of  an  in£uit  attacked  with  purulent  ophthalmia  is  so 
important — as  the  means  whereby  the  ulcerative  process  may  be  averted,  or,  if  that 
process  have  already  commenced,  reparative  material  may  be  supplied  for  filling  up 
the  breach — ^that,  before  alluding  to  local  treatment,  I  would  insist  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  child  being  suckled,  and  not  brought  up  by  hand.  A  weakly  infant, 
attacked  with  severe  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  fed  with  artificial  food,  has  hardly 
a  chance  of  recovery.  Of  course  the  condition  of  the  bowels  must  be  attended  to ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  lower  the  child  by  unnecessary  doses  of  '  grey  powder  '— 
that  panacea  for  infantile  complaints,  according  to  popular  belief,  Weakly  children 
areof^en  benetited  by  a  few  drops — ^four  or  five — of  Battley's  liquor  cinchonas,  given 
in  a  tea-spoonful  of  milk  twice  a  day. 

In  the  local  treatment,  all  depressing  and  so-called  '  antiphlogistic '  measures  are 
to  he  carefully  avoided.  Blistering  is  perfectly  ineffectual  towards  controlling  the 
dLscfaaige,  and  only  weakens  and  irritates  the  general  system.  Abstraction  c^  blood 
bv  leeches  is  even  worse,  as  depriving  the  child  of  that  reparative  material  which  is 
M>  urgently  required  for  averting  or  healing  ulceration.  I  know  of  no  application 
letter  than  a  solution  of  alum^  three-five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water — 
which  should  be  injected  between  the  lids  every  half-hour.  It  is  well  to  inject  a 
little  warm  water  before  using  the  alum-lotion,  so  as  to  wash  away  the  discharge, 
and  thus  allow  the  alum  to  come  completely  into  contact  with  the  inflamed 
conjunctiva. 

As  the  discharge  abates,  the  lotion  may  be  injected  less  frequently — every  hour, 
or  every  two  hours.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  chill  the  in&nt  by  wetting  its  clothes 
daring  the  injecting. 

The  condition  of  the  cornea  must  be  carefully  inspected  from  day  to  day.  If 
there  be  a  large  ulcer,  and  the  reparative  process  have  set  in,  the  surgeon  must  not 
lie  uneasy  on  observing  that  the  surrounding  portion  of  the  cornea  looks  cloudy  and 
reddish.  This  pink  tinge  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  blood-vessels,  advancing 
towards  the  ulcer,  and  conveying  to  it  reparative  material.  When  the  ulcer  has 
become  completely  filled  up,  these  blood-vessels  will  gradually  disappear,  and  the 
peripheral  portion  of  i^e  cornea,  in  which  they  ramified,  will  resume  its  transparency. 

Sometimes  it  is  useful  to  change  the  local  application,  and  to  use  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver — two  grains  to  the  ounce — dropping  a  small  quantity  on  the  con- 
jnnctiva  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  This  change  of  stimulus  often  acts  beneficially,  when 
the  pnriform  discharge  has  almost  ceased,  and  the  ulcer  still  shows  little  disposition  to 
heal  As  soon  as  the  ulcer  begins  to  fill  up  rapidly,  the  alum  or  nitrate  of  silver 
<^Loald  be  used  less  frequently. 

In  severe  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  eversion  of  the  swollen  conjunctiva  of  the 
lids  frequently  occurs.  This  always  gives  rise  to  alarm  among  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  child,  and  is  often  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  surgeon.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  real 
importance ;  the  eversion  cannot  easily  be  controlled  by  any  aiiificial  means,  and  is 
^ore  to  cease  as  soon  as  the  pnriform  discharge  has  abated. 

Diphtheritic  Ophthalmia. 

This  very  destructive  aflection  is  fortunately  very  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  so 
ntft4y  indeed,  that  during  an  experience  of  mora  than  twenty  years  at  the  largest 
'ophthalmic  hospital  in  the  metropolis,  the  writer  has  not  seen  in  all  half  a  dozen  cases. 
*>ii  the  CVintinent,  and  particularly  in  Berlin,  it  is  reported  to  be  not  uncommon,  and  to 
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dometimes  oecur  epidemically.  It  is  believed  to  be  very  infBctions.  In  some  cases 
it  engiufts  itself  upon  what  at  the  onset  appears  to  be  an  ordinary  purulent 
ophthalmia ;  in  others  the  diphtheritic  characters  are  evident  from  the  onset.  The 
eyelids  soon  become  very  swollen  and  hard,  which  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  evert  them.  This  brawny  hardness  contrasts  with  the  soft  (edematous  swelling  of 
the  eyelids  which  attends  an  ordinary  purulent  ophthalmia.  There  is  a  similarly 
firm  chemosis  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  not  intensely  red  as  in  a  common  ophthalmia, 
but  has  a  pale  yellowish  tint.  Eminently  characteristic  is  the  occurrence  of  mem- 
branous exudation  on  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  discharge  is  copious,  and 
thin,  and  not  distinctly  puriform,  as  in  common  purulent  ophthalmia.  The  oomea 
becomes  opaque,  softened,  and  is  destroyed  by  ulceration  and  sloughing.  Reoession 
of  the  diphdieritic  condition  is  marked  by  soflemng  of  the  brawny  firmness  of  the 
eyelids  and  of  the  chemosis,  increasing  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  by  the  discharge 
assuming  a  puriform  character.  In  the  early  stage  caustics  and  strong  astringent  solu- 
tions are  said  to  be  injurious ;  their  use  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  late  stage,  when  the 
symptoms  have  come  to  resemble  those  of  a  common  purulent  ophthalmia.  A  solu- 
tion of  quina  sulphate,  recommended  by  Mr.  Tweedy  as  a  topical  application,  has 
lately  been  very  favourably  reported  on  by  Mr.  Adams. 

In  an  early  stage,  when  the  more  distinctly  inflammatory  symptoms  are  veiy 
acute,  local  depletion  by  the  very  free  use  of  leeches,  and  rapid  mercurialisation  with 
calomel  in  doses  of  gr.  i.  every  two  hours,  or  by  inunction,  are  advocated  by 
continental  authorities.  The  results  of  this  treatment  are  not  very  encouraging. 
Persons  in  broken  or  feeble  health  seem  more  liable  than  those  in  sound  health  to  this 
disorder,  and  such  persons  ill  bear  loss  of  blood  and  mercurialisation.  The  continuous 
application  of  cold,  preferably  ice,  gives  ease  and  seems  to  influence  favourably  the 
course  of  the  process.  It  should  be  replaced  by  warm  applications  if  the  cornea  is 
seriously  compromised. 

Chronic  Ophthalmia. 

The  acute  stage  of  common  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  if  neglected,  is  apt  to  subside 
into  a  chronic  form,  characterised  by  a  congested  state  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva, 
with  an  increase  in  its  mucous  secretion,  an  unnatural  fulness  of  the  caruncle  and 
semilunar  fold,  and  some  degree  of  redness  along  the  tarsal  edges.  The  patient 
complains  of  a  sensation  like  that  produced  by  a  small  foreign  body  beneath  the  lids ; 
luminous  bodies  appear  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  prismatic  colours ;  the  eyes  water 
when  exposed  to  bright  light  or  cold  winds ;  and  the  lids  are  gummed  together  in 
the  morning. 

The  sui^geon,  on  first  seeing  such  a  case,  should  most  carefVilly  explore  the  edges 
of  the  tarsi,  to  see  if  any  fine  eyelashes  are  growing  irregularly,  so  as  to  touch  and 
irritate  the  globe.  A  single  delicate  hair,  so  fine  as  almost  to  elude  observation,  will 
sometimes  suffice  to  keep  up,  or  even  of  itself  to  produce,  most  of  the  symptoms  I 
have  just  described. 

Chronic  ophthalmia,  characterised  by  the  above  symptoms,  is  not  always  a  sequela 
of  acute  inflammation.  Indeed,  it  more  commonly  occui's  as  a  primary  disease,  in 
persons  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to  sit  for  many  hours  in  close  and  over-heated 
rooms,  while  engaged  on  minute  objects,  especially  under  artificial  light. 

Treatment. — When  we  consider  the  various  classes  of  persons  liable  to  chronic 
ophthalmia,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  of  treatment  which  shall  be 
universally  applicable.  To  rectify  whatever  may  be  found  amiss  in  the  general 
health,  is  the  first  indication.  The  injurious  effects  of  artificial  light  chiefiy  depend 
upon  the  abundance  of  red  rays  inseparable  from  every  form  of  it.  These  may  be 
modified  by  adapting  to  the  fiame  of  the  lamp,  or  gas-burner,  a  chimney  or  shade  of 
transparent  glass  slightly  tinted  with  blue.  The  colour  should  be  so  fiu'nt  as  only 
just  to  whiten  the  flame,  without  imparting  to  it  any  decidedly  blue  tinge. 

An  immense  variety  of  substances  has  been  used  in  lotions  and  drops  for  the  cure 
of  this  troublesome  aflTection.     Acetate  of  lead,  alum,  sulphate  of  adnc,  nitrate  of 
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sOrer,  salpbate  of  copper,  tannin,  &c,,  have  all  found  their  special  admirers.  Yinum 
opii  waa  long  a  faTourite  form  of  drop ;  while  the  more  homely  washes  of  dilated 
brandj  or  vinegar  have  found  favour  as  domestic  remedies.  Whatever  form  may  be 
preferred,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  the  solution  too  strong,  and  not  to  use 
it  for  too  long  a  time  without  intermission.  The  object  should  be  to  stimidate  the 
conjunctiva,  for  a  short  period,  and  then  to  give  it  time  to  resume  its  natural 
fanctknu.  Many  persons,  by  the  habitual  use  of  strong  lotions,  keep  up  the  very 
condition  they  are  seeking  to  cure.  Acetate  of  lead,  or  alum,  in  the  proportion  of 
from  two  to  four  grains  in  the  ounce  of  water,  are  perhaps  as  useful  as  any  of  the 
more  common  substancea  Bathing  the  eyes  in  cold  water  night  and  morning  is  in 
many  cases  preferable  to  the  use  of  any  medicated  lotions.  An  occasional  small 
blister  to  the  temple  is  useful  when  the  eyes  become  suddenly  irritable  and  intolerant 
of  light. 

Xebophthalmob. 

This  affection,  which  is  usually  the  result  of  a  prolonged  subacute  ophthalmia, 
Beldom  of  a  single  acute  attack,  is  characterised  by  a  cuticular  state  of  the  ooi^uncti  va. 
This  loses  the  moist  soft  extensile  character  of  a  mucous  membrane  and  becomes  dry, 
opaque  and  scaly.  The  conjunctival  layer  of  the  cornea  being  implicated,  sight  is'cor- 
re^ndingly  blunted,  and  may  diminish  to  loss  of  perception  of  objects.  Often  the 
loose  conjunctival  folds  between  the  eyelids  and  eyeballs  shrink  and  small  bridles 
pssB  from  lids  to  globe. 

Moistening  the  opaque  cornea  with  oil  or  glycerine  temporarily  lessens  the  opa- 
city, bat  the  improvement  is  of  short  duration.  Closure  of  the  eyelids  by  uniting 
their  free  edges  for  several  weeks  has  also  been  tried,  but  the  result  of  this,  as  indeed 
of  all  other  treatment^  is  not  encouraging. 

Injuries  of  the  Conjunctiva. 

The  more  serious  of  these  are  due  to  contact  with  escharotics,  heated  fluids,  or 
mdted  metal.  Slight  lacerations  or  cuts  of  the  conjunctiva,  not  involving  the  scle- 
rotic, require  only  very  simple  treatment — water-dressing  and  closure  of  the  lids. 
Strong  mineral  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  and  other  chemical  substances,  often  produce 
the  most  destructive  effects  upon  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  causing  bands  of  adhe- 
sion to  form  between  the  lids  and  the  globe,  and  inflicting  upon  the  cornea  such  an 
amount  of  opacity  as  wholly  to  destroy  sight.  The  damage  in  these  cases  is  so  instan- 
taneous that  the  surgeon  has  hardly  ever  the  opportunity  of  neutralising  the  destruc- 
tive fluid.  If  at  hand  at  the  moment  of  the  accident  he  would  of  course  at  once  in- 
ject between  the  lids  such  a  fluid  as  would  chemically  decompose  the  acid  or  caustic 
alkali,  and  form  a  neutral  salt.  Afterwards  a  little  castor-oil  or  olive-oil  may  be 
dropped  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  water-dressing  applied  over  the  dosed 
UJs. 

Where  melted  metal  has  spurted  into  the  eye,  the  surgeon  should  always  evert  the 
ai^wr  lid,  and  explore  all  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva;  for  large  portions  of  metal 
vill  8(Mnetimes  lodge  beneath  the  lids  in  the  most  singular  manner,  and  remain  there 
quite  unsuspected  for  a  long  time. 

When  lime,  mortar,  sand,  or  other  solid  matters,  have  been  thrown  against  the 
f>ye,  the  upper  lid  must  be  everted,  and  eveiy  particle  of  grit  removed  in  the  most 
careful  manner  with  a  small  scoop.  In  such  ca^^es  it  will  not  do  to  trust  to  injections 
of  water  only,  although  they  may  be  useful  afler  the  scoop  has  done  its  work.  The 
continuous  application  of  ice  to  the  eyelids  is  of  very  great  service  in  reducing  the 
intense  inflammation  which  quickly  follows  such  injuries. 

K  the  surfiEK^  of  the  conjunctiva  presents  an  opaque  thickened  appearance,  as  if 
it  had  been  boOed,  and  the  cornea  is  also  of  an  opaque  and  pearly  hue,  the  damage  to 
light  is  irreparable,  and  only  slight  improvement  is  to  be  hoped  for.  In  such  cases 
the  surgeon  must  take  care  not  to  weaken  the  patient  by  bleeding  or  low  diet^  for 
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it  is  by  keepitkg  up  the  patient's  reparative  power  that  the  life  of  the  corneal  tissue  ia 
to  be  sustained,  and  sloughing  av^ted.  Where  a  portion  of  the  cornea  is  densely 
white  and  opaque,  and  the  rest  only  slightly  cloudy,  the  latter  part  may  recover 
much  of  its  natural  transparency. 

In  those  cases  where  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  palpebral  and  ocular  conjunctiva 
have  sloughed,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  formation  of  bands  of  adhesion  ;  but 
these  may  be  somewhat  limited  by  the  frequent  use  of  a  prolie,  to  break  down  the 
newly-formed  granulations,  only  wearing  a  glass  shield  whilst  cicatrization  is  pro- 
gressing. 

Affections  of   thb  Subconjunctival  Tissue. 

(EDEMA. 

Pressure  upon  the  trunk  of  the  ophthalmic  vein  or  its  branches,  by  obstructing 
the  return  of  blood  from  the  conjunctiva  and  subjacent  areolar  tissue,  is  liable  to 
produce  oedema.  In  slight  cases  the  oedema  is  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
globe,  where  the  distended  conjunctiva  sometimes  overhangs  the  edge  of  the  lower 
tarsus  :  it  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  the  oedema  extends  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
globe.  In  old  persons,  whose  tissues  are  very  lax,  I  have  seen  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  overlapped  by  the  oedematous  conjunctiva. 

(Edema  and  chemosis  differ  in  degree  and  kind;  the  former  being  a  mere 
exudation  of  serum  in  consequence  of  pressure  on  the  veins  leading  from  the  part, 
while  the  latter  term  is  restricted  to  those  cases  where  the  conjunctiva  and  subjacent 
areolar  tissue  are  actively  inflamed.  Abscess  in  the  lids  or  in  the  lacrymal  sac, 
tumours,  and  exostoses  in  the  orbit,  periosteal  thickening  in  the  neighboiu*hood  of 
the  ophthalmic  vein — in  short,  any  direct  pressure  on  this  vessel,  may  give  rise  to 
oedema,  which  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  of  itself  constituting  a  disease,  or  as 
demanding  attention,  except  as  a  symptom  of  something  more  important  which  has 
given  rise  to  it. 

ECCHYMOSIS. 

Some  of  the  small  vessels  beneath  the  conjunctiva  may  give  way  in  consequence 
of  a  violent  effort,  such  as  coughing  or  vomiting,  or  sometimes  without  any  assign- 
able cause ;  in  children  with  whooping  cough  such  extravasation  often  takes  place 
to  a  great  extent.  Tlie  blood  may  appear  as  a  small  patch  on  the  white  of  the  eye, 
or  it  may  quite  hide  the  sclerotic,  and  extend  up  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  The 
appearance  is  so  peculiar  that  it  can  never  be  mistaken  for  imflammatory  injection. 
In  the  latter  the  individual  vessels  can  always  be  distinguished,  while  the  extrava- 
sation presents  the  uniform  aspect  of  a  thinly  spread-out  clot. 

Subconjunctival  ecchymosis  not  uncommonly  causes  great  alarm  to  the  patient ; 
but,  except  for  its  unsightliness,  it  is  quite  unimportant.  The  scraped  root  of  the 
black  bryony  {Tamus  communis)  made  into  a  poultice  with  bread  crumbs  or  linseed 
meal,  applied  over  the  closed  lids,  and  renewed  every  six  hours,  will  hasten  the 
absorption  of  blood ;  or  the  closed  lids  may  be  covered  with  a  compress  wetted  with 
Liq.  plumbi  subacet.  in  the  proportion  of  5iv  to  Jj  o^  distilled  water.  If  this 
cannot  be  worn,  frequent  sluicing  with  cold  water  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done. 
Nothing,  however,  will  cause  the  blood  to  be  absorbed  until  after  the  lapse  of 
several  days. 

PINGUECULA. 

After  the  middle  period  of  life,  especially  in  persons  who  have  been  much 
exposed  to  the  weather,  or  have  lived  in  hot  climates,  it  is  very  common  to  see  small 
yellowish  elevations  on  the  sclerotic,  dose  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  on  the 
equator  of  the  eyeball.  They  are  sometimes  surrounded  and  traversed  by  a  few 
fine  vessels.  When  these  little  elevations  attain  their  full  size,  they  will  be  observed 
to  have  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  the  base  corresponding  to  the  cornea.  They 
have  received  the  name  of  Pinguecula  from  their  being  supposed  to  consist  <rf  £a.t ; 
much  of  their  bulk,  however,  is  made  up  of  fibrous  tissue.     Pingueculae  are  growths 
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ff)  entirely  harm  less  that  they  would  not  call  for  a  remark,  were  it  not  that  they 
yery  olien  give  rLae  to  the  most  serious  alarm  in  the  patient,  who  believes  that  they 
▼ill  gradually  grow  over  the  pupil  and  obstruct  the  sight.  An  explanation 
of  their  real  nature  comprises  all  that  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 

PTERYGIUM. 

This  consists  in  a  reddish,  fleshy-looking  growth  extending  from  the  semilunar 
fold  to  the  cornea,  the  margin  of  which  it  frequently  oversteps.  It  has  a  triangular 
shape,  its  base  corresponding  to  the  inner  or  outer  canthus.  Occasionally  pterygium 
L<  present  at  both  sides,  and  exceptionally  they  are  met  with  in  other  situations  than 
the  horizontal  equator.  Slighter  forms  of  this  growth  are  met  with,  in  which, 
instead  of  looking  like  a  portion  of  muscle,  the  fibres  are  so  thin  and  delicate  as 
ruther  to  resemble  an  aponeurosis  with  a  few  muscular  fibres  intermixed.  No 
mutde,  however,  is  found  in  these  growths,  which  consist  of  fibrous  tissue  abundantly 
intermixed  with  blood-vessels. 

Pteiygium,  like  pinguecula,  is  found  in  persons  ^t  the  middle  period  of  life, 
tnd  espedafiy  asMiig  sadlors  and  those  who  have  lived  in  tropical  oountriee.  The 
dost  and  glare  which  are  there  so  abundant,  may  probably  be  an  exciting  cause.  A 
vny  well-mariced  case  came  under  my  care  in  a  mason  and  plasterer,  who,  although 
always  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  had  of  course  been  much  exposed 
to  dost  of  various  kinds.  The  largest  pterygium  I  ever  saw,  however,  was  in  a 
oaantryman  from  Essex,  in  whom  the  apex  of  the  growth,  instead  of  stopping  short 
<i  the  area  of  the  pupil,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  spread  so  &r  across  the  cornea  as 
almost  to  hide  the  whole  of  the  pupil.  In  this  case  I  removed  the  growth ;  and 
whenever  the  apex  extends  so  far  as  to  occupy  a  lai^  portion  of  the  oomea,  the 
defofrmitj  it  produces  may  demand  an  operation.  The  lids  being  held  asunder  with 
a  spring  speculum,  the  lax  portion  covering  the  sclerotic  is  to  be  nipped  up  in  a 
forceps  and  cut  across  with  a  fine  scalpel  midway  between  the  edge  of  the  oomea 
and  the  semilunar  fold.  The  portion  extending  towards  the  oomea  may  then  be 
disMcted  off  the  sclerotic,  great  care  being  taken  when  that  part  is  removed  which 
adheres  to  the  oomea.  It  is  well  not  to  remove  the  inner  third  of  the  pterygium,  as 
otherwise  the  semilunar  fold  and  caruncle  are  apt  to  retract,  which  afterwards  gives 
an  unpleasant  prominence  to  the  eyeball.  The  tendency  to  recurrence  is  sometimes 
ttnmgly  marked.  On  this  account  some  have  advocated  the  transplantation  of  the 
apex  of  the  pterygium  in  an  upward  or  downward  direction,  where,  should  it 
continue  to  grow,  it  will  not  encroach  upon  the  cornea  and  will  be  hidden  by  the 
eyelids. 

No  other  local  treatment  than  removal  with  the  knife  or  scissors  is  of  any  avail 
in  getting  rid  of  a  pterygium.  Stimulating  lotions  and  drops  only  excite  it  to  grow; 
and  the  varieties  of  pterygium  described  by  authors,  under  the  names  of  sarcomatous, 
futujous,  cancerous,  and  malignant,  were  probably  nothing  more  than  common  forms 
of  the  growth,  irritated  and  teased  by  escharotics. 

FATTY  TUMOURS. 

Fatty  deposits  to  any  large  extent  beneath  the  conjunctiva  are  uncommon.  The 
f<*w  cases  I  have  seen  occurred  in  children,  and  the  tumours  all  occupied  the  same 
poKttion,  namely,  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  lower  lid  on  to 
the  globe.  They  extended  from  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea  to  the  outer 
canthus,  were  of  an  elongated  form,  almost  resembling  a  haricot  bean,  and  were 
partly  concealed  by  the  lower  lid.  On  dividing  the  conjunctiva  and  the  proper 
fibrous  envelope,  the  fatty  mass  was  easily  turned  out. 

Fibro-ceUular,  (Dermoid  tumours,  not  cysts). — The  lipomata  just  described 
difler  from  those  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs  in  the  relatively  large  amount  of  fibro-nucleated  tissue  they  contain.  Of 
moch  less  infrequent  occurrence  than  these  are  little  tumours  composed  almost  wholly 
</  a  fibro-cellnlar  tissue.     They  are  usually  seated  near  the  anterior  border  of  the 
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sclerotic,  or  jointly  on  this  and  on  the  cornea.  In  size  thej  seldom  greatly  exceed 
a  split  pea.  Their  sur&ce  is  cuticular,  and  not  infrequently  a  few  fine  hairs  grow 
from  the  summit  of  the  tumour.     They  are  always  congenital. 

They  should  be  dissected  off  the  surface  of  the  eyebaU,  care  being  taken  not  to 
carry  the  knife  too  deeply  into  the  cornea. 

Polypi, — Small,  innocent,  peduncvdated  tumours  of  the  conjunctiva  are  occasion- 
ally observed.  They  almost  invariably  spring  from  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and 
usually  near  the  sinus.  I  have  only  seen  them  in  relation  with  the  lower  eyelids. 
They  should  be  snipped  off. 

Cancer, — Primary  cancer  of  the  conjunctiva  is  very  rare.  The  few  instances 
which  have  come  under  my  notice  were  epitheliomatous ;  they  occurred  on  the  ocular 
conjunctiva  and  had  a  distinctly  papillose,  warty  character.  Thorough  excision 
and  cauterisation  of  the  wound  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  two  instances  procured  a 
long  immunity  from  return ;  in  another  case  recurrence  necessitated  excision  of  the 
eyeball. 

CY8TICERCU8  TELiE  CELLULOSE. 

This  parasite  is  occasionally  found  in  the  subconjunctival  cellular  tissue,  but  it 
appears  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I  have  seen  but  two  instances,  both  in 
females,  one  patient  being  six,  the  other  eighteen,  years  old.  The  appearance  was 
that  of  a  rounded  body,  about  as  laige  as  a  pea,  midway  between  the  inner  canthns 
and  the  cornea;  There  was  a  good  deal  of  vascularity  in  the  conjunctiva  covering 
and  surrounding  it.  In  the  first  case  a  little  watery  bladder,  rather  larger  than  a 
pin's  head,  had  been  observed  about  eighteen  months  before  the  patient  was  brought 
to  me.  In  the  second  case,  no  account  could  be  given  as  to  the  first  appearance  of 
the  growth.  On  the  ooi\junctiva  being  divided,  the  cysticercus  slipped  out,  and  was 
at  once  recognised  under  the  microscope.  Siehel,  in  his  leonographie^  gives  a  very 
good  figure  of  a  cysticercus  in  the  position  I  have  described  (pi.  Ixxii.  fig.  2),  and 
also  of  one  developed  beneath  the  plica  semilunaris  (fig.  1).  In  other  figures  of  the 
same  plate,  the  animal  is  shown  both  in  its  natural  size  and  magnified.* 

At  the  time  I  saw  these  two  cases  the  connection  between  the  development 
of  teania  in  the  intestines,  and  of  cysticercus  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  had  not  been 
pointed  out ;  nor  was  it  suspected  that  two  creatures  so  dissimilar  were  reaUy  the 
same  animal  under  different  forma  of  development.* 

STAINS  FBOM  KITRATE   OP   SILVER. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  affections  of  the  conjunctiva  and  subjacent  tissue,  I 
may  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  serious  disfigurement  which  results  from  the 
prolonged  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution.  No  surgeon  who  understands  the  real 
action  of  this  substance— its  invaluable  efficacy  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  and  its  in- 
utility or  injurious  effects  in  affections  of  the  cornea — would  be  likely  to  employ  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  permanent  staining  of  the  tissues  of  the  eye ;  for  in 
no  case  is  its  prolonged  use  of  any  service ;  the  good  it  does,  it  does  in  a  few  days. 
Patients,  however,  have  such  unbounded  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  eye-drops  and  eye- 
waters, that  they  will  frequently  continue  the  use  of  them  for  months  and  even 
years. 

One  of  the  wont  cases  of  staining  with  nitrate  of  silver  I  ever  saw  was  the  following. 
A  woman,  with  incurable  opacity  at  the  centre  of  the  cornea — the  cicatrix  of  an  ulcer,  in 
fact— had  been  ordered  to  use  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  she  did  for  some  months, 
under  a  surgeon^s  advice.  She  then  went  to  another  part  of  the  country,  but  still  continued 
the  use  of  the  drops,  putting  in,  as  she  assured  me, '  two  drops  every  day  for  ten  years,*  The 
whole  of  her  sclerotic  was  of  a  dirty  sepia  tint,  most  marked  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 

'  Grafe  mentions  five  cases  of  subconjunctival  cysticercus  as  having  occurred  in  his 
cUnique  during  a  period  of  thirteen  years.    Archivfiir  Ophthalmologie,  xii.  2, 174. 

^  See  Kiichenmeister,  On  Animal  and  Vegetable  ParasUee  of  the  Human  Body ;  and  Von 
Siebold,  On  Tape  and  Cyetic  Wcmu ;  published  by  the  Sydenham  Society,  1867.  See  also 
the  essay  on  Pabamiieb  in  the  Appendix. 
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^obe.  The  cornea  itself  sliffhUy  partook  of  the  same  tint,  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lower 
Ud.  thirkeiM*^  uod  Tascular,  lookea  as  if  a  brush  dipped  in  liquid  sepia  bad  been  passed  over 
it,  the  dull  red  colour  of  the  conjunctiva  being  only  seen  where  the  membrane  had  formed  a 
fokL 

In  another  case,  where  this  discoloration  existed  in  a  less  marked  degree  than  in  the 
case  jost  mentioned,  I  tried  the  efiect  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  llie  patient 
was  an  intelligent  man,  and  could  thoroughly  understand  the  principle  of  the  treatment, 
which  was  tokeep  the  whole  surface  of  stained  tissue  for  a  lengthened  period  in  contact 
with  the  fluid.  This  was  effected  bv  the  help  of  an  '  eye-glass,  and  I  told  the  patient  to 
draw  down  the  lower  lid,  and  to  fix  it  against  the  cheek-bone  with  the  rim  of  the  glass, 
before  throwing  his  head  back.  After  several  months  but  little  benefit  had  resulted,  and  I 
then  tried  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  beginning  with  a  strength  of  ten  ffrains  to  the 
ounce  of  water — as  the  effect  of  the  substance  was  unknown  to  me — and  graduallv  increasing 
it  up  to  a  drachm  to  the  ounce.  The  change  effected  was  very  slow,  but  when  I  last  saw  the 
patient  the  stain  was  barely  traceable  on  close  inspection. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  COKNEA. 


Tborocohlt  to  appreciate  ike  slight  changes  in  the  oomea  which  are  capable  of 
aActing  the  aight,  the  sargeon  should  clearly  understcmd  that  the  normal  condition 
of  the  part  consists  in  absolute  transparency  of  its  whole  thickness,  and  perfect  polish 
of  its  saHaoe  ;  every  deviation  from  these  conditions  is  an  evidence  of  some  morbid 
action. 

When  a  healthy  eye  is  examined  near  a  window,  the  image  of  the  window-frame 
ought  to  be  depicted  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea  with  the  most  perfect  sharpness  and 
cleamaBS  of  detail  A  slight  amount  of  inflammation,  just  enough  to  cause  some 
thip^i^iing  of  the  epithelium,  destroys  the  brilliant  polish,  and  causes  the  image  of 
the  window  to  appear  blurred  and  dull,  and  the  lines  of  the  sash-bars  crooked  and 
wavy.  This  appearance  is  often  important  as  giving  notice  that  inflammation  of 
other  iusaes  of  the  eye  may  be  going  on  :  as  in  the  early  stage  of  Glaucoma,  where 
this  doll  condition  of  the  epithelium  is  always  to  be  seen. 

Conical  Coenea. 
{Stt^yhma  cornea  peUucidnm ;  Keratoconus,) 

This  curious  and  rare  *  malformation  consists  in  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  oomea 
from  a  segment  of  a  sphere  to  a  cone,  the  transparency  of  the  part  remaining  un- 
altered. It  is  met  with  in  both  sexes,  in  women  much  more  frequently  than  in  men. 
It  ii  almost  unknown  in  childhood  ;  it  usually  begins  late  in  youth,  or  in  young  adult 
life,  and  its  subjects  are  generally  delicate. 

The  aspect  of  a  patient  with  conical  cornea  in  a  high  degree  is  so  peculiar  that, 
when  once  seen,  the  affection  can  never  afterwards  be  overlooked.  The  eye,  viewed 
in  fipont,  has  a  brilliant  and  sparkling  appearance,  as  if  a  tear  were  hanging  just  in 
front  of  the  pupil.  When  seen  in  profile,  the  conical  shape  of  the  cornea  is  at  once 
recognised.  The  podtion  of  the  iris  is  unchanged,  and  its  movements  are  perfectly 
natural ;  nor  is  any  other  tissue,  except  the  cornea,  observed  to  be  affected.  In 
ttying  that  a  conical  cornea  is  perfectly  transparent,  I  should  modify  the  remark  as 
&r  as  concerns  the  extreme  apex  of  the  cone,  which  sometimes,  when  viewed  closely, 
prsKnts  an  appearance  of  slight  opacity.     In  some  cases  this  seems  due  to  an  actual 

*  That  the  disease  is  very  rare  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  table  which  I  contributed 
to  the  Jjnukm  Jimmal  tf  Medicine  (vol.  ii.  1850),  showing  the  number  of  cases  of  conical 
mm««  occorring  among  the  patients  annually  received  at  the  Moorfields  Hospital  from  1819 
tolt^. 
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haziness  in  the  tissue  itself ;  buu  the  appearance  is  frequently  caused  by  mere  refrac- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light.  There  seems  no  good  reason  for  attributing  this  slight 
cloudiness  of  the  apex  of  the  cone  to  the  friction  of  the  lids. 

The  apex  of  the  cone  usually  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  cornea ;  but  not  in- 
frequently in  slight  cases  it  has  been  observed  to  deviate  from  this  position.  When 
obliquely  illuminated  with  a  collecting  lens,  or  with  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  the 
side  of  the  cone  on  which  the  light  falls^gives  a  brilliant  reflex,  which  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  dark  opposite  side  of  the  cone.  In  both  methods  of  ophthalmoscopic  ex- 
amination, the  images  of  the  retinal  vessels  appear  greatly  disturbed,  slight  move* 
ments  of  the  eye  or  of  the  examiner  impart  to  such  images  an  illusory  circular  motion 
around  the  base  of  the  cone.  Short-sightedness  is  often  the  first  notiosd  symptom,  but, 
as  the  change  goes  on,  a  remarkable  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  is  produced ;  the 
flame  of  a  candle  appears  surrounded  with  a  halo,  then  it  seems  to  be  divided  into  a 
multitude  of  diverging  rays,  and  sometimes,  instead  of  a  single  flame,  several  flames 
are  seen,  arranged  in  a  circle ;.  the  myopia  is  complicated  with  very  irregular  astigma- 
tism. When  the  last  stage  of  conical  deformity  has  been  reached,  the  patient  cannot 
read,  even  at  the  shortest  focus. 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  conical  comese  have  been  dissected,  the  apex  of  the  cone 
has  been  found  very  much  thinned.*  The  mode  in  which  the  disease  originates  is  at 
present  quite  unexplained  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  obscurity  which  attends  its 
cause  have  arisen  the  most  varied  suggestions  for  its  treatment.  Repeated  evacua- 
tions of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  same  operation  followed  by  pressure  on  the  oomea, 
removal  of  the  lens  by  extraction  or  solution,  these,  and  perhaps  other  forms  of  opera- 
tion, were  formerly  tried,  but  without  benefit. 

Tyrrell  tried  the  efiect  of  displacing  the  pupil  towards  the  corneal  margin.  With 
the  blunt  hook  he  invented,  he  drew  out  a  small  piece  of  the  iris,  and  cut  it  off, 
leaving  a  portion  of  the  cut  tissue  entangled  in  the  wound.  His  object  was  to  bi-ing 
the  pupil  opposite  the  flatter  portion  of  the  cone  ;  but  the  result  did  not  answer  his 
expectations.  A  better  form  of  this  operation  has  been  lately  devised,  whereby  the 
pupil  is  transformed  into  a  long  narrow  chink,  reaching  quite  across  the  cornea.  A 
small  wound  is  made  close  to  the  corneal  margin,  a  blunt  hook  or  fine  forceps  is 
introduced,  and  the  pupillary  portion  of  the  iris,  having  been  drawn  out,  is  tied  with 
a  fine  ligature,  Iridodens.  At  a  later  period,'  when  the  corneal  wound  is  healed, 
and  the  aqueous  humoiu*  retained,  a  similar  operation  is  performed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cornea.  This  operation  should,  I  think,  be  limited  to  those  extreme 
cases  of  conical  deformity  which  cannot  be  palliated  by  an  optical  contrivance. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  iritis  after  iridodesis  has  very  generally  led  oph- 
thalmic surgeons  to  abandon  it,  and  where  an  operation  on  the  iris  is  deemed 
advisable,  to  practise,  instead  of  iridodesis,  a  very  narrow  iridectomy.  The  excision 
of  a  very  narrow  segment  of  the  iris  is  sometimes  followed  by  considerable  im- 
provement of  sight  Free  excision  of  a  large  segment  of  the  iris,  invaluable  for 
the  relief  of  undue  tension  of  the  eyeball  in  glaucoma,  has  been  tried  in  conical 
cornea,  with  the  hope  that  the  conicity  might  lessen  afler  it ;  but  this  has  not  been 
realised,  and  the  great  dispersion  entailed  by  the  very  large  pupil  not  being  coun- 
terbalanced by  recession  of  the  cornea,  this  operation  has  been  relinquished.  Yon 
Grafe,  observing  the  contraction  which  follows  cicatrisation,  shaved  off  the  apex 
of  the  cone,  taking  care  not  to  remove  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cornea,  and 
cauterised  the  wound  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  prevented  too  rapid  healing. 
The  flattening  of  the  cone  thus  produced  effected  in  some  instances  not  in- 
considerable visual  improvement.  The  details  of  this  operation  were  improved  by 
Mr.  Bowman,  who  removed  the  apex  of  the  cone  with  a  minute  trephine.  The 
disfigurement  by  the  opaque  white  scar  may  be  lessened  by  subsequently  tattoing 
it,  which  also  has  the  advantage  of  rendering  the  scar  more  impervious  to  light,  and 
thus  lessening  the  confusion  produced  by  dispersion* 

The  depletory  measures  formerly  practised  are  not  only  useless,  but  positively 

*  Hoifa!  London  Ophthalmic  Hoitpital  BeportSf  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
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htutfal.     An  attempt  should  be  made  to  improve  the  health  by  fresh  air,  sufficient 
and  suitable  food  and  tonics ;  all  strain  of  the  eyes  should  be  avoided. 

Slight  cases  are  sometimes  benefited  by  spherical  concave  glasses,  alone  or  in 
oombinaUon  with  a  cylinder ;  but  in  the  complete  stage  of  the  disease,  the  sight  is 
litde,  if  at  all,  aided  by  glasses  of  any  kind.  A  small  aperture,  like  a  pin-hole,  in  a 
metallic  plate,  held  close  to  the  eye,  will  in  most  cases  of  confirmed  conical  deformity 
enable  &  patient  to  read  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  inches  who  previously  had  been 
unable  to  discern  a  letter.  If,  instead  of  a  hole,  a  slit  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long  and  the  thirtieth  of  an  inch  wide  be  made  in  a  metallic  plate  fixed  into  a 
spectacle-frame,  a  considerable  extent  of  lateral  vision  is  obtained,  without  any 
necessity  for  moving  the  head  in  the  way  which  is  necessary  when  objects  are  viewed 
merdy  through  a  small  circular  aperture.  It  was  the  benefit  derived  from  this 
dit  in  a  metallic  diaphragm  which  suggested  the  operation  of  iridodesis  just  described. 


Abcus  Senilis. 

This  term  is  by  no  means  well  chosen,  for  the  change  in  the  cornea  which  it 
implies  commences  long  before  old  age  can  be  said  to  have  arrived,  and  by  the  time 
the  patient  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy,  the  arc  has  usually  been  converted 
into  a  complete  circle.  Canton  described  the  appearance  as  being  due  to  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  cornea ;  and  the  term  *  arcus  adiposus ' 
would  therefore  be  well  applied  to  its  early  stage,  and  *  annulus  adiposus  *  to  that 
condition  in  which  the  white  ring  completely  encircles  the  cornea.  In  many 
persons  past  forty  years  of  age,  in  some  even  at  a  much  earlier  period,  an  opaque 
whitish  creaoent  may  be  observed  skirting  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  either  at  its 
upper  or  lower  part.  This  opaque  crescent  is  the  commencement  of  the  so  called 
*  anros  senilis ; '  and  on  close  inspection  it  will  be  seen  that  the  opacity  is  not  an 
ext'ension  of  the  white  tissue  of  the  sclerotic  into  that  of  the  cornea,  but  that  a 
narrow  interval  of  partially  clear  cornea  always  intervenes  between  the  two  opaque 
frtroctiires.  In  some  old  persons,  the  circle  assumes  a  chalky  whiteness,  and  presents 
a  Toy  striking  appearance. 

*  Arcus  senilis '  is  considered  by  some  observers  to  indicate  the  co-existence  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  As  far  as  the  eye  itself  is  concerned,  the  change 
can  be  considered  as  of  very  little  importance.  It  certainly  does  not,  as  has  been 
averted,  in  any  way  contra-indicate  the  opei-ation  of  cataract  by  extraction ;  for  I 
have  many  times  carried  my  section  through  a  strongly-marked  *  arcus  senilis,'  and 
the  wound  has  become  quickly  ftud  firmly  united. 


Inflammation  op  the  Cornea. 
(Keratitis:  Cameitis,) 

The  healthy  oornea,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  of  the  most  perfect  trans- 
parency, and  its  surface  smooth  and  brilliant  in  the  highest  degree.  These  qualities 
are  lost  as  soon  as  the  part  becomes  inflamed ;  a  general  haziness  overspreads  the 
whole  structure,  and  the  stu^ce  looks  like  a  steamy  ghiss. 

If  the  inflammation  be  acute,  a  crescentic  plexus  of  vessels  will  be  seen  passing 
from  the  edge  of  the  cornea  for  some  little  distance — a  line  or  more — into  its  sub- 
<Unce.  These  vessels  are  so  fine,  and  so  closely  set  together,  that  they  produce  the 
appearance  of  a  small  patch  of  blood  smeared  upon  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  With 
a  kais  of  an  inch  focus,  the  individual  vessels  composing  the  plexus  may  be  identified. 
Thirt  diaiucteriatic  plexus  sometimes  involves  a  third  or  even  a  half  of  the  corneal 
circtimference. 

A  aome  of  pink  vessels  is  always  seen  in  the  sclerotic  adjacent  to  the  cornea, 
whenever  any  form  of  active  keratitis  is  present ;  this  sclerotic  zone  also  exists  when- 
ever the  iris  is  inflamed.  It  is  therefore  always  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  sign. 
A»  scute  keratitis  advances,  some  portion  of  the  hazy  cornea  may  become  more 
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decidedly  opaque,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  tmt;  this  shows  that  softening  is  going  on, 
which  may  lead  to  actual  giving  way  of  the  part.  Intolerance  of  light  and  abundant 
secretion  of  tears  accompany  keratitis.  The  larger  venous  trunks  of  the  conjunctiva 
become  full  and  distended,  but  there  is  an  absence  of  that  fine  vascular  network  in 
the  conjunctiva  which  characterises  ophthalmia. 

One  eye  is  usually  attacked  at  a  time,  but  the  other  may  sooner  or  later  become 
involved,  and  it  very  often  happens  that  the  second  eye  becomes  inflamed  just  as  the 
first  is  recovering. 

Children  and  young  persons  are  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  keratitis,  and  the 
disease  is  rare  after  the  age  of  twenty.  The  subjects  of  it  are  usually  of  a  weakly, 
irritable  constitution,  often  pale  and  anaemic ;  in  some  cases  presenting  the  swollen 
cervical  glands  and  other  marks  of  scrofula. 

The  prognosis  is  fiivonrable  in  proportion  as  the  patient  is  young,  and  is  seen  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  mischievous  and  too  common  practice  of  keeping  such  patients  confined  to 
darkened  rooms  often  induces  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  an 
intolerance  of  light,  which  is  still  further  aggravated  by  the  irritating  drops  so  un- 
sparingly applied  to  eyes  affected  with  corneal  inflammation. 

Under  judicious  management  a  case  of  keratitis  occurring  in  a  child  may  some- 
times pass  off  without  leaving  a  trace  of  opacity.  But  when  the  disease  occurs  after 
puberty,  and  is  severe  and  obstinate,  perfect  transparency  is  hardly  ever  restored, 
and  the  cornea  remains  ever  afterwards  rather  more  convex  than  natural,  and  very 
faintly  mottled  with  opacities  and  partially  transparent  interstices.  These  opacities 
resulting  from  long-continued  keratitis,  without  ulceration,  i^uire  to  be  thoroughly 
understood ;  for  the  surgeon  who  has  not  made  himself  familiar  with  their  appearance 
will  be  sure  to  overrate  the  patient's  powers  of  sight.  It  seems  as  if  long-continued 
keratitis  in  patients  who  have  passed  childhood  were  attended  with  some  peculiar 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  cornea,  whereby  those  portions  which  present  only  the 
slightest  traces  of  opacity  become,  from  irregular  refhtction  of  the  rays  of  light,  un- 
able to  tiunsmit  a  clear  and  well-defined  image  of  objects. 

Treatment. — I  have  already  alluded  to  the  constitutional  peculiarities  commonly 
met  with  in  patients  who  are  the  subjects  of  keratitis!  They  are  in  every  way  un- 
fitted to  endure  the  '  antiphlogistic '  measures  recommended  in  so  many  works  on 
eye-diseases.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  abundant,  but  not  given  in  such 
quantities  as  to  oppress  the  stomach  and  impair  digestion.  Very  young  children  are 
almost  always  better  without  beer  or  wine.  The  former  should  be  given  to  older 
children  once  a  day  if  they  have  been  accustomed  to  it ;  but  wine  can  only  be  re- 
quired by  children  suffering  from  extreme  debility ;  in  ordinary  cases  it  hurries  the 
circulation,  and  increases  the  general  irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  Of  course 
the  condition  of  the  bowels  is  to  be  carefuUy  attended  to ;  and  where  the  state  of  the 
biliary  and  other  secretions  may  demand  the  use  of  mercury,  an  occasional  dose  of 
calomel — one  or  two  grains,  with  or  without  a  proportionate  quantity  of  rhubarb — 
is  to  be  given ;  but  anything  like  a  mercurial  course  is  to  be  avoided.  Iron  is,  of  all 
substances,  the  most  beneficial  in  cases  of  genuine  keratitis,  but  it  frequently  fails  in 
consequence  of  being  given  hx  too  large  doses,  and  for  too  long  a  time  without  any 
pause.  The  tinctura  ferri  sesquichloridi  is  the  form  I  usually  prefer,  giving  it  in- 
variably directly  after  food,  or  even  during  a  meal,  and  in  dose^  varying,  according  to 
age,  from  five  to  twelve  drops  twice  a  day.  The  syrupus  ferri  iodidi  is  sometimes 
useful.  Occasionally,  when  the  patient  is  feeble,  ill-nourished,  or  of  phthisical  ten- 
dency, cod-liver  oil  may  be  given  as  well  as  the  iron,  or  even,  for  a  time,  instead  of  it. 
Counteivirritation,  by  means  of  small  blisters  to  the  temples,  is  often  valuable  in 
combating  the  intolerance  of  light ;  and  tincture  of  iodine,  applied  to  the  skin  of  the 
lids,  also  conduces  to  the  same  end,  and  is  preferable  to  blisters  in  patients  of  extreme 
delicacy  of  constitution. 

Inflammation  of  the  cornea  is  essentially  a  tedious  disease,  and  the  surgeon  must 
often  wait  patiently  for  weeks,  and  even  months,  before  the  transparency  of  the  part 
is  restored.     Hence  it  will  be  seen  how  necessary  it  is  to  give  the  tonic  medicines  in 
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pniall  doses,  such  as  the  patient  can  go  on  with  for  a  considerable  period,  instead  of 
attempting  to  conquer  the  disease  at  once  by  giving  large  doses,  which  cannot  be 
jjereevered  in  without  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  liver. 

Warm  fomentations,  night  and  morning,  or  steaming  the  pyes  over  hot  water, 
will  usually  be  found  to  allay  their  Initability ;  but  all  stimulating  lotions  and  drops 
do  harm. 

How  any  one  who  has  seen  much  ophthalmic  practice  can  recommend  the  appli- 
cation of  solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  conjunctiva  in  cases  of  keratitis,  I  cannot 
crtmpxt^hend.  The  same  substance  in  solution,  and  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  zinc, 
are  also  frequently  omployed,  and  sometimes  the  ointments  of  the  niti-ate  and 
iiitrioo-oxide  of  mercury  ai'e  added,  as  if  on  purpoae  to  increase  the  irritation  already 
existing. 

*  Scrofulous  or  Strumous  Keratitis.' 

I  have  observed  that  the  well-known  disease  commonly  called  Scrofulous  Oph- 
th.«i]mia  (Phlyct^enular  Ophthalmia  of  Mackenzie)  derives  all  its  importance  from 
tl»»  Cvct  that  the  cornea  is  implicated ;  and  I  therefore  propose  to  separate  the 
dLs4«fie  from  the  group  of  conjunctival  inflammations,  to  which  alone  the  term 
*  Ophthalmia '  strictly  belongs,  and  to  treat  of  it  under  the  head  of  Inflammation  of 
the  Cornea. 

It  specially  attacks  children,  but  certainly  is  not  always  confined  to  those  of 
scrofulous  constitution ;  at  least  it  is  met  with  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  tuber- 
cular disease.  The  most  striking  sjrmptom  is  extreme  intolerance  of  light  {photo 
phMn),  and  general  irritability  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  whole  system.  The  local 
affection  of  the  cornea  shows  itself  either  in  a  small  whitish  elevation  {phlyctcdyiula)^ 
or  an  uloer.  In  either  case  a  long  plexus  of  vessels  runs  from  the  corneal  margin  to 
the  morbid  spot.  This  long  plexus  or  lash  of  vessels  is  quite  diagnostic  of  the  disease. 
It  is  sometimes  seen  when  the  rest  of  the  cornea  is  almost  clear,  but  more  commonly 
there  are  several  phlyctcenulee  or  ulcers,  and  the  whole  of  the  cornea  is  more  or  less 
hazy.  The  intolerance  of  light  I  have  mentioned,  as  being  characteristic  of  the 
flLsease,  causes  violent  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which  is  inci^eased  when 
the  sur/^eon  makes  any  attempt  to  examine  the  eyes.  The  intolerance  is  often  much 
increased  by  the  too  common  but  most  injudicious  practice  of  keeping  the  patients 
in  dark  rooms.  After  many  hours  of  darkness,  the  sudden  admission  of  light  is  of 
t*>urse  extremely  painfVd.  If  the  intolerance  is  very  great,  or  the  child  too  younp: 
to  }je  open  to  persuasion,  the  examination  must  be  made  by  means  of  the  wii-o 

The  pain  caused  by  exposure  to  light  is  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  corneal  disease.  In  some  extreme  cases  the  surgeon  is  surprised  to  find  merely 
a  small  whitish  elevation  (phli/ctcrmula),  or  an  ulcer  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  with 
the  characteristic  streak  of  vessels  reaching  to  it  from  the  edge  of  an  almost  clear 
cornea. 

In  true  cases  of  this  form  of  keratitis  thei*e  is  hardly  any  increase  in  the  mucous 
^^Tetion  ft'om  the  conjunctiva,  but  the  flow  of  tears  is  profuse,  and  they  gush  out 
»wh  time  the  lids  are  separated.  There  is  a  more  or  l&ss  marked  zone  of  vessels  in 
rhe  sclerotic  immediately  around  the  cornea,  but  no  general  redness  of  the  globe, 
the  chief  increase  of  vascularity  bemg  due  to  distension  of  the  larger  veins  of  the 
«if)junctiva.  The  lids  are  often  raw  and  excoriated  at  the  edges,  and  the  outer 
amimiMmre  Ib  inclined  to  crack  and  bleed.  Swollen  and  fissured  lips  and  alse  na^i, 
exf-oriations  and  cracks  behind  the  ears,  eczema  on  various  parts  of  the  face,  and 
eruptions  on  the  scalp,  are  occasionally  found  to  accompany  this  disease  of  the  eyes 
in  the  more  severe  and  long-continued  cases. 

Tr^cUmerU, — Both  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  surgeon  are  often  severely  tried 
^ly  th<«e  cases,  especially  if  they  have  been  neglected,  or  treated  injudiciously,  before 
naming  into  his  hands.  Long-continued  doses  of  mercury,  seclusion  in  dark  rooms 
ioTDlving  the  loss  of  air  and  exercise,  and  too  much  of  food  and  stimulants,  are  the 
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common  sources  of  unsucoess  as  reganis  general  management,  whilst  the  local  appli- 
cation is  too  often  just  that  which  is  most  hurtful — namely,  nitrate  of  silver 

Under  the  hojid  of  Catarrhal  Ophthalmia  I  have  spoken  of  the  valuable  pix>- 
perties  of  this  sabstanoe  in  solution,  in  cases  where  the  inflammation  is  limited  to 
the  conjunctiva ;  and  I  have  also  mentioned  how  beneficially  the  appliaition  of  the 
solid  nitrate  acts  in  arresting  the  rapid  ulceration  of  the  cornea  in  purulent  or 
gonorrhceal  ophthalmia.  But  the  too  common  practice  of  dropping-in  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  in  cases  where  the  cornea  is  attacked  either  with  phlyctaenulte  or  ulcers, 
is  most  mischievous,  and  often  prevents  the  cure  of  a  case  which  in  other  respects 
may  have  been  judiciously  treated. 

I  have  said  that  children  attacked  with  this  disease  should  by  no  means  be  shut 
up  in  dark  rooms.  Light  is  as  essential  to  the  health  of  animals  as  of  plants,  and  all 
inconvenience  fix)m  bright  light  can  be  averted  by  the  use  of  a  large  sha^le,  or  in 
elder  children  a  piir  of  tinted  s|>ectacle8.  Out  of  doors  a  blue  or  green  veil  m*iy  Ik* 
added.  Modenxte  exercise  in  the  open  air  should  be  t^iken  whenever  the  weather  is 
mild  and  dry,  and  sea-air  is  generally  the  most  desirable,  provided  the  place  selected 
be  not  too  bleak  and  windy.  I  have  alluded  to  the  ill  effects  of  too  much  food  and 
stimulants ;  but  in  doing  so,  I  would  not  l>e  supposed  to  recommend  low  diet ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  should  he  an  abundance  of  nutritious,  ejisily  digested  food.  My  remark 
was  dii*c»ctt»d  against  that  pernicious  practice  of  stuffing  young  children  with  moro 
animal  food  than  the  stomach  can  properly  digest,  and  over-exciting  their  irritable 
ciixmlaticm  with  wine  and  l)eer,  as  if  tlieir  disejise  could,  as  it  were,  be  taken  by 
storm  and  extinguished  by  mere  eating  and  drinking.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tional instancies  of  very  weakly  children  who  require  a  small  quantity  of  wine;  but, 
as  a  rule,  beer  is  preferable  at  an  early  age,  and  to  those  unaccustomed  to  stimulants 
pwe  milk  will  often  be  found  of  far  more  service. 

With  res|)ect  to  drugs,  I  know  of  nothing  so  useful  as  iron  in  cases  of  keratitis, 
whether  attended  with  phlyctienulie  or  ulcers.  It  may  be  given  alone,  or  in  combi- 
nation with  quinine,  according  to  circumst*inces.  The  reJU«on  why  iron  is  so  often 
ineffectually  prescribed  in  this  disea.se  and  in  many  othei*s,  appears  to  me  to  be  that 
it  is  given  in  too  large  doses  and  at  wrong  times.  The  form  I  prefer  is  the  tinctura 
ferri  ses(]uichloridiy  in  doses  of  five,  ten,  or  twelve  drops,  twice  or  thrico  a  day,  to  chil- 
dren ranging  from  ^ve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  It  is  >)est  taken  in  water,  and  always 
immediately  after  a  meal.  Weakly  children  may  at  the  same  time  take  with  advan- 
tage cod-liver  oil.  Every  fortnight  or  so  the  ir<m  may  \>e  discontinued  for  a  couple 
of  days,  and  if  the  bowels  have  become  c<mfined,  or  the  liver  appear  to  l)e  derange<l, 
a  mild  aperient  may  then  be  taken,  with  half  a  grain,  a  grain,  or  two  grains  of 
csilomel,  according  to  age  and  constitution. 

Of  Icxvil  applications  none  are  so  generally  employed  as  blisters ;  and  no  doubt, 
when  used  judiciously,  they  are  very  serviceable  in  sulnluing  that  intolerance  of  light 
which  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  features  of  the  disease.  But  here  again  a  gn»«it 
mistake  is  frequently  made  in  applying  blisters  of  too  large  a  size,  and  without  suffi- 
ciently diserimiimting  between  those  constitutions  that  will  and  those  that  will  not 
bear  them. 

In  feeble  aniemic  subjects  a  blister,  even  of  small  size,  will  often  province  con- 
sidemble  depression ;  and  in  very  young  children  with  irritable  skin,  will  bring  out 
a  troublesome  eczematous  eniption.  The  best  effect  is  produced  by  applying  blisters 
the  size  of  a  shilling  to  the  temple,  allowing  the  pjirt  to  heal  quickly,  and  repeating 
the  blister  when  the  cuticle  is  repnnluced  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  A  mor« 
rapid  fofm  of  counter-irritation  is  that  product  by  undiluted  tincture  of  iodine, 
piiiited  on  the  skin  of  the  upper  lid.  Tliis  may  be  rejieated  as  often  as  the  skin 
recovers  its  natural  condition. 

The  lids  may  bo  bathed  night  and  morning  with  warm  water,  or  the  stenm  of  hot 
water  may  be  allowed  to  play  against  them,  which  avoids  the  mechanical  irritation 
of  rajfs  or  sjjonges. 

V:iseline  may  l>e  smeared  ahmg  the  eyelashes  at  boiltime.  Ix)tions  of  acetate  of 
Icivd,  or  alum,  two  or  tluin^  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  iire  sometimes  useful  where 
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there  w  on  the  cornea  merely  a  small  opaque  patch  (phlyctaena),  with  the  character- 
Kstic  lash  of  vessels  running  to  it ;  but  whenever  an  ulcer  exists  leiul-lotions  are 
improper,  as  the  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  precipitated  from  them,  is  liable  to  form 
an  insoluble  white  deposit  in  the  cicatrix. 

Leeches  always  do  harm  in  cases  of  true  keratitis  with  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

To  get  rid  of  the  plexus  of  vessels  running  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea  to  the 
phlyctsnula  or  ulcer  on  its  surface,  it  has  been  gravely  proposed  that  the  vessels 
should  be  cut  across  with  a  lancet.  This  is,  indeed,  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 
*  lid  stimulus^  ibi  affluxua ;  *  so  long  as  an  irritable  patch  of  deposit  or  an  ulcer 
exi^U,  so  long  will  an  irregular  supply  of  blood  be  sent  thither.  Heal  the  ulcer,  or 
pet  rid  of  the  irritability  of  the  cornea,  by  constitutional  means,  and  the  plexus  of 
ve?ss*^ls  will  vanish. 

The  opacities  remaining  after  a  long-continued  attack  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  permanent ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  result  from  the  healing  of 
ulcers.  But  if  the  ulcer  be  superficial  and  the  child  very  young,  it  is  surprising  to 
ftitt  how  faint  a  trace  remains  in  after-life,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  cicatrix. 


Parenchymatous  or  Interstitial  Keratitis. 

It  is  to  the  careful  observations  of  Hutchinson  that  we  owe  the  true  knowledge 
of  this  remai'kable  form  of  corneal  inflammation.  Not  that  he  detected  a  disease 
vhich  had  never  been  seen  before ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  in  patients  who  might 
have  been  selected  as  affording  typical  specimens  of  ^  strumous  ophthalmia '  that  he 
first  declared  the  morbid  appearances  to  be  due,  not  to  scrofula,  but  to  inherited 
BvphilJM.  He  named  the  disease  '  chronic  interstitial  keratitis ; '  but  I  think  we  may 
fairly  Kubstitut^  the  shorter  term  syphilitic.  No  confusion  can  arise  from  thus  naming 
the  ditiease,  because  there  ijs  no  special  form  of  corneal  inflammation  connected  with 
act inired  syphilis,  the  chronic  interstitial  form  being  met  with  exclusively  as  a  sequela 
of  an  inherited  taint.  [I  have  exceptionally  seen  this  form  of  kei*atitis  follow 
acquired  syphilis  in  young  adults  free  from  every  evidence  of  antecedent  inherited 
tsiiut,  and  less  infreijuently  in  children,  from  whom  all  other  grounds  for  suspecting 
inherited  syphilis  were  absent. — J.  W.  H.] 

Tlie  subjects  of  this  form  of  keratitis  are  children  and  young  persons  from  five  to 
oijrhteen  years  of  age,  and  most  frequently  it  is  an  eldest  child  that  comes  under  ob- 
ye>\  vation.  The  dii^ease  begins  at  the  centre  of  one  cornea,  in  the  form  of  a  difl\ised 
haanesH,  like  that  of  ground  glass.  Very  soon  whitish  dots  ap{)ear  in  the  midst  of 
the  haze,  not  on  the  surface,  but  in  the  very  substance  of  the  cornea.  These  dots 
2»*noTa11y  run  together,  and  thus  increase  the  amount  of  central  opacity.  At  first 
there  in  hut  little  attendant  vascularity  of  the  sclerotic  and  conjunctiva,  but  as  the 
central  opacity  becomes  more  marked,  these  tissues  l)ecome  reddened,  and  a  fine 
plexus  of  vessels  spreads  on  the  cornea  itself,  and  gradually  pervades  the  opaque 
fii»rtion,  affecting  the  upper  and  central  part  of  the  cornea  in  preference  to  its  lower 
liaJf.     Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  there  is  no  tendency  to  ulceration. 

Usually  within  aliout  two  months — or  it  may  l)e  much  earlier — the  other  coi-nea 
l»»-:nni*  to  be  affected,  the  disease  commencing,  as  in  the  eye  fiiut  attacked,  by  a  central 

The  vascularity  of  the  cornea,  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  is  wholly  unlike 
that  %bich  attends  granular  lids,  and  other  chronic  forms  of  keratitis.  In  the  latter 
t}ie  vefvels  are  large  and  superficial,  whereas  in  the  disease  now  under  consideration 
tliey  penetrate  the  cornea  so  deeply,  and  are  so  fine  and  closely  set  together,  that  the 
pffect  produced  is  that  of  a  tissue  infiltrated  with  blood. 

•In  almost  all  cases  the  subjects  of  this  keratitis,'  says  Hutchinson,  'present  a 
TiTv  peculiar  physiognomy,  of  which  the  most  striking  signs  are,  a  coarse  flabby  skin, 
|#iU  untl  Htars  on  the  face  and  forehead,  cicatrices  of  old  iSssures  at  the  angles  of  the 
(booth,  sunken  bridge  to  the  na^ie,  and  a  set  of  permanent  teeth  peculiar  for  their 
MoalLnefiB,  bad  colour,  and  vertically  notched  edges.'     He  adds :  '  As  diagnostic  of 
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hereditery  syphilis,  various  peculiarities  are  often  presented  by  the  other  teeth, 
especially  the  canines,  but  the  upper  central  incisors  are  the  test-teetk.  When  first 
cut,  these  teeth  are  usually  short,  and  the  cutting  edge  is  narrow  from  side  to  side, 
and  very  thin.  After  a  while  a  crescentic  portion  from  their  edge  breaks  away, 
leaving  a  broad,  shallow,  vertical  notch,  which  is  permanent  for  some  years,  but 
between  twenty  and  thii-ty  usually  becomes  obliterated  by  the  premature  wearing 

down   of  the   tooth.' *  I   have  not  met  with   a   single  example   of  well- 

chai-acterised  interatitial  keratitis  in  which  the  teeth  were  of  normal  size  and  shape.' 

More  extensive  experience  has  caused  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  modify  this  last  remark, 
and  he  mentions  seveml  exceptional  cases  in  which  all  the  appearances  of  syphilitic 
keratitis  were  present,  in  association  with  well-formed  teeth. 

One  very  remarkable  instance  of  keratitis — I  think  the  severest  I  ever  saw — 
occurred  in  my  own  practice,  in  a  young  lady  whose  teeth  were  quite  remarkable  for 
soundness  and  symmetry ;  but  in  her  the  peculiar  physiognomy  was  well  marked, 
and  her  history  completely  confirmed  the  fact  of  her  inherited  syphilis.  I  have  also 
seen  some  striking  cases,  in  which  patients  with  well-formed  features,  and  clear  and 
ruddy  complexions,  had  strongly-marked  syphilitic  keratitis ;  but  their  teeth  were 
more  or  less  afiected.  We  therefore  may  meet  with  severe  syphilitic  keratitis  in 
patients  with  healthy  physiognomy  and  deformed  teeth ;  or — still  more  rarely — in 
those  with  faultless  teeth  and  the  syphilitic  cast  of  features ;  but  to  find  the  true 
form  of  keratitis  in  connection  with  both  good  teeth  and  good  complexion  also,  Ls,  I 
think,  next  to  impossible. 

I  frequently  notice  that  medical  men  who  have  not  read  Hutchinson's  careful 
descriptions,  but  have  only  heard  of  *  notched  teeth,'  expect  to  find  serrated  edges, 
such  as  one  so  often  sees  in  newly-cut  healthy  incisors.  *  SeiTated,'  however,  implies 
a  series  of  notches.  A  single  notch  is  that  to  which  Hutchinson  first  drew  attention  ; 
And  the  following  figure,  copied  from  his  work,  will  ai>  once  show  the  reader  what  he 
i^  to  look  for^ 

Fig.  4. 


In  adults  the  Qotch  often  becomes  wo;ii  awaj,  but  even  then  the  tooth  retains 
.a  characteristic  shape.  I  liken  it  to  .that  of  a  screw-driver,  being  wide  at  the  bane, 
where  it  joins  the  gum,  a,nd  narrow  at  its  cuttiog  edge;  while  its  lateral  edges  are 
thick  and  rounded.  The  lower  incisois  never  lo<^  their  peculiar  form,  which  is 
n;iore  or  less  cylindrical,  a^d  they  are  commonly  wider  apart  than  healthy  teeth. 

It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  these  syphilitic  pecuUaiities  in  the  teeth 
^re  only  met  with  in  the  permanent  set.  The  first  set  are  not  notched,  but  they  are 
usually  stunted  and  prone  to  premature  decay. 

Treatment, — A  combined  specific  and  tonic  plan  is  advocated  by  Hutchinson, 
as  being  more  efficacious  than  one  exclusively  tonic,  and  he  advises  the  cautious  use 
of  mercurials  and  iodides.  He  prefers  to  administer  the  mercury  by  rubbing-in  the 
milder  ointment,  always  avoiding  ptyalism,  and  gives  internally  iodide  of  potassium 
and  iodide  of  iron. 

I  believe  iron,  under  some  form  or  other,  to  be  the  one  dinig  needful.  It  should 
bo  given  in  small  doses,  because  the  cure  is  nepcssarily  very  slow,  and  the  medicine 
must  therefore  be  contini^ed  for  many  months.  An  occasional  small  dose  of  calomel 
—a  grain  or  so  once  a  fortnight—  is  requisite  to  prevent  the  ii-on  deranging  the  liver, 
but  I  do  not  think  *a  piercurial  course,'  as  it  uj  termed,  either  necessary  or  beneficial. 
The  forms  of  iron  I  prefer  are  the  tinctura  ferri  sesquicbloridi,  and  syrup,  ferri 
iodidi.  For  a  young  child  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  eight  or  ten  drops  of  the 
tincture,  given  once  a  day  immediately  after  a  meal,  will  be  a  full  dose ;  each  fort- 
.  night  it  may  be  left  off  for  a  day  or  two,  and  a  grain  of  calomel  given.     Even  for 
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patients  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old,  the  dose  of  the  tincture  need  never  exceed 
fifteen  or  ti»enty  drops. 

Grood  diet,  pure  air,  and  all  things  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  th«^ 
W<iod  and  tissues,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  treating  the  cachectic  subjects  of 
inherited  sjithilis.  The  surgeon  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  severer  forms  of 
srphilitic  keratitis  require  a  very  long  time  for  their  cure.  A  bad  case  will  require 
a  year  or  even  longer,  and  the  friends  of  the  patient  ought  at  the  very  first  to  clearly 
understand  this.  A  rapid  cure  is  quite  impossible.  If  only  the  vascularity  of  the 
cornea  disappears,  and  from  month  to  month  the  part  becomes  less  opaque,  the  very 
won$t  case  may  terminate  satisfactorily.  It  is,  however,  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  in  very  severe  cases  absolute  transparency  of  the  cornea  will  ever  be  attained. 

A  very  chronic  kind  of  iritis  commonly  accompanies  the  severer  forms  of 
syphilitic  keratitis,  and  the  consequent  deposits  in  the  pupil,  or  around  its  margin, 
are  first  detected  when  the  cornea  is  recovering  its  tran^arency* 


Keratitis  with  Suppueatioij. 

In  mmple  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  the  opacity,  however  dense  it  may  be, 
ooDsists  of  inflammatory  exudation  amoug  the  lamelise  of  the  part,  without  any 
destruction  of  the  lamellae  themselves.  Under  certain  conditions  of  the  patient's 
&>y8tem,  however,  the  inflammation  may  run  a  very  acute  and  rapid  coui^e,  and 
vithin  a  few  days  terminate  in  suppuration  or  ulceration. 

When  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  it  i»  most  fro' 
qaently  at  the  centre,  or  a  little  below  that  spot,  that  the  pus  collects^  Its  presence 
u  usually  manifested  by  a  small  yellowish  patch  in  the  midst  of  the  general  haziness. 
In  very  severe  cases  this  yellow  patch  may  rapidly  spread,  until  the  whole  cornea 
assumes  one  uniform  creamy  tint,  entirely  hiding  every  trace  of  iids ;  the  cornea 
then  aofiens,  and  gives  way  at  some  part,  the  iris  prolapses,  and  vision  is  eventually 
lost 

Thene  are  extreme  cases  :  a  more  ordinary  form  of  suppuration  is  that  in  which 
the  pus  gradually  infiltrates  the  lower  third,  or  even  the  lower  half,  of  the  cornea, 
and  at  last  makes  its  way  through  the  posterior  elastic  lamina,  and/ then  sinks 
down  to    the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  forms   what  is  tei-med 

The  giving  way  of  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  of  the  cornea  is  sometimes  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  the  anterior  lamina,  and  in  that  case  a^  |)erforation  is  established, 
through  which  a  prolapsus  of  the  iris  takes  place.  This  perforation  of  the  cornea 
i>  followed  by  immediate  relief  of  the  severe  pain  which  had  existed  as  long  as  the 
pu8  was  pent  up  among  the  fibres  of  the  cornea,  or  in  the  anterior  chamber.  This 
pain  is  Offten  severe  to  a  degree  quite  incredible  to  those  who  have  never  witnessed 
such  cases,  assuming  the  form  of  neuiulgia,  and  wholly  preventing  sleep. 

Tr€€timerU. — In  general  surgery  we  are  so  accustomed,  whenever  an  abscess 
£uinBy  to  regard  its  evacuation  as  the  very  first  indication  for  treatment,  that  I  may 
be  expected  to  mention  &  puncture  for  giving  exit  to  the  pus,  as  the  most  important 
Btc'p  in  treating  a  case  of  suppuration  in  the  cornea.  But,  although  it  is  common  to 
tipeftk  of  ahacess  in  this  part,  the  matter  is  not  contained  in  a  distinct  cavity,  but  is 
infiltrated  among  the  corneal  fibres,  so  that  if  an  incision  be  made,  the  pus  does  not 
flow  oat.  The  cornea,  too,  diflei's  from  every  other  superficial  tissue  of  the  body,  in 
being  transparent ;  and  we  should  avoid  inflicting  any  unnecessary  wound,  even  to 
the  smallest  extent,  upon  a  structure,  the  transparency  of  which  is  essential  to  sight. 

[It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  an  incision  through  the  suppurating  spot  will 
often  limit  the  suppuration  and  consequently  the  destruction  of  the  corneal  tissue, 
and  give  instant  relief  to  pain. — J.  W.  H.] 

*  This  collection  of  pus  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  by  some  authors  termed 
Miyr ;  others  uae  the  latter  word— now  almost  obsolete — to  signify  an  abscess  in  the  suh* 
itaoce  of  the  cornea. 
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The  general  tonic  plan  of  treatment  I  have  sketched  out  as  suitable  to  cases  of 
common  keratitis  will  be  applicable,  with  certain  modifications,  to  keratitis  with 
suppuration.  We  must  take  care  not  to  reduce  the  patient's  vital  powers ;  for,  if 
we  do,  not  only  will  the  softening  of  the  corneal  tissue  be  likely  to  spread,  but  if 
perforation  of  the  cornea  takes  place,  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  reparative  material 
to  fill  up  the  breach,  and  a  large  prolapsus  iridis,  with  consequent  distortion  or 
obliteration  of  the  pupillary  opening,  will  be  the  result. 

In  the  very  early  stage  of  suppuration,  when  a  small  yellowish  patch  in  the  midst  of 
the  hazy  cornea  is  all  that  is  seen  to  mark  the  beginning  of  suppuration,  blistering  to 
the  temple  sometimes  aids  in  checking  the  formation  of  pus ;  but  when  a  considetu- 
ble  portion  of  the  cornea  has  become  infiltrated,  and  severe  neuralgia  sets  in,  blistering 
only  aggravates  the  pain.  Narcotics  must  then  be  given ;  to  children,  a  few  drops 
of  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  at  bedtime ;  to  adults,  a  fuller  dose— 3ss.  or  3j.  In  very 
severe  cases  of  neuralgia  in  the  fifth  nerve,  hyoscyamus  will  be  found  unavailing,  and 
moi-phia  must  be  resorted  to,  especially  if  the  patient  be  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
opium.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  lint  steeped  in  chloroform  liniment,  and  laid  upon  the 
temple  and  foi-eheiid,  over  the  region  of  the  lacrymal  and  supraorbit^il  bmnehas  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  is  of  great  service  in  lulling  the  pain. 

If  the  infiltration  and  softening  of  the  cornea  go  on  to  perforation,  the  aqueous 
humour  at  once  drains  away,  and  then  the  neuralgia  usually  ceases,  or  is  mitigated 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  If  the  pain  ceases,  so  as  to  allow  the  patient  to  obtain 
sleep  without  the  aid  of  narcotics,  they  ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  laid  aside  ; 
for  they  almost  invariably  take  away  appetite,  and  the  patient  is  now  in  need  of 
good  nourishment  to  hasten  the  repair  of  the  breach  in  the  cornea. 

Bark  and  ammonia,  or  quinine,  may  be  required  at  this  stage  of  the  disease ;  but 
a  carefully-regulated  nutritious  diet,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  stimulants,  must  be 
the  chief  sources  of  the  reparative  process. 

As  respects  local  treatment,  protection  from  light,  and  occasional  fomentation 
with  warm  water  or  poppy-decoction,  comprise  all  that  is  necessary  during  the 
earlier  stage.  When,  however,  the  cornea  has  given  way,  the  eyelids  must  be  kept 
constantly  closed,  either  by  the  application  of  a  strip  or  two  of  plaster,  or  by  means 
of  a  light  pad  of  cotton- wool,  arranged  around  the  eyeball,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a 
bandage.  The  eye  should  only  be  opened  occasionally  by  the  surgeon,  to  ascertain 
the  progress  of  repair.  In  some  cases  it  is  useful  to  abstain  from  examining  the  eye 
for  four-and-twenty  or  eight-and-forty  hours. 

When  prolap6us  iridis  has  occurred,  this  occlusion  of  the  eye  is  especially  useful, 
as,  by  keeping  the  parts  at  rest,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  adhesion  of  the 
protruded  iris  to  the  edges  of  the  aperture  in  the  cornea.  As  soon  as  this  adhesion 
has  taken  place,  no  more  iris  can  escape,  and  the  prolapsed  portion  gradually  shrinks, 
and  flattens  down  to  the  level  of  the  cicatrix.  When,  from  want  of  vigour  in  the 
patient,  the  adhesive  process  is  sluggish,  it  is  sometimes  useful  lightly  to  touch  the 
prolapsus  with  a  point  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  there  is  a  risk  of  the  inflammation 
thus  provoked  extending  beyond  the  prolapsus. 

To  attempt  to  return  a  portion  of  iris  which  has  prolapsed  through  a  loss  of 
substance  in  the  cornea,  is  utterly  futile ;  for  it  wiU  protrude  again  and  again,  so 
long  as  there  exists  an  aperture  for  it  to  escape  through. 

Disease  ofikejiftJh  nerve,  caused  either  by  pressure  on  its  trunk,  as  it  is  emerging 
by  the  side  of  the  pons  Varolii,  or  by  primary  degeneration  of  the  tissue  of  the  nerve 
itself,  will  give  rise  to  a  form  of  keratitis  with  suppuration  very  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  the  cases  of  disease  of  the  fifth  nerve  which  I 
have  seen,  this  affection  of  the  cornea  has  not  come  on  during  the  neuralgic  stage, 
but  at  a  later  period,  when,  in  consequence  of  partial  or  total  destruction  of  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve,  there  has  been  aneesthesia  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  ophthalmic 
division.  In  three  or  four  cases  which  I  have  watched,  the  whole  cornea  was  not 
destroyed ;  but  after  perforation  had  occurred,  the  process  of  softening  ceased,  and 
reparation  so  far  took  place  that  eventually  there  remained  only  an  opaque  cicatrix 
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in  the  cornea,  to  which  a  portion  of  the  iris  adhered.*  Two  opinions  ai-e  entertained 
respecting  the  illation  of  the  nerve- lesion  and  the  ocular  disorder.  The  ophthalmia 
and  corneal  ulceration,  following  the  nerve-lesion,  have  been  regarded  by  some  as 
direct  results  of  the  abolition  of  a  trophic  influence  thought  to  be  exercised  by  the 
fifth  cranial  nerve  over  the  ocular  tissues;  an  opinion . which  has  its  origin  in 
Majeodie's  well-known  experiments.  Others  have  looked  upon  the  ocular  disorders 
as  the  oonaequenoes  of  mechanical  and  other  direct  injuries  of  the  occurrence  of 
which,  owing  to  the  aniesthesia  of  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  the  sufferer  is  unaware. 
This  opinion  is  in  harmony  with  Snellen's  experiments,  and  with  the  facts  within  the 
experience  of  eveiy  ophthalmic  surgeon,  that  in  such  cases  small  foreign  bodies  are  not 
infrequently  found  upon  the  cornea  or  under  the  eyelids,  upon  a  removal  of  which 
and  closure  of  the  eyelids  the  ophthalmia  usually  subsides,  and  the  ulcei-ation  of  cornea 
ceaws  without  further  treatment. 


*  EXANTflEM AT0U8    OpHTUALMIA  '    (SO    CALLED). 

(Post-fehrile  ulceration  of  the  cornea ;  Ophthalmia  tnorhillosa  ;  Ophthalmia  scarlatinosa ; 
Ophthalmia  varv)losa  ;  Ophthalmia  erysipelatosa,) 

The  various  forms  of  ophthalmia  accompanying  the  exanthemata  have  been 
described  by  some  authors  with  considerable  minuteness ;  but  if  we  restrict  the  term 
ophthalmia  to  signify  an  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  it  is  perhaps  in  measles  only 
that  any  very  marked  ophthalmia  can  be  said  to  occur.  Taking  place,  as  it  does,  at 
the  onset  of  the  attack,  it  is  one  of  the  most  marked  symptoms  of  the  disease,  but 
demands  no  special  treatment.  The  really  important  aflection  connected  with 
meaales,  is  the  uloercUum  of  the  cornea,  which  results  from  the  general  debility 
produced  by  the  disease.  This  ulceration  is  commonly  attributable  to  a  neglect  of 
tonic  treatment  after  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  passed  away.  Iron  and 
quinine,  alone  or  in  combination,  cod-liver  oil,  the  various  influences  of  fresh  air  and 
nutntioiui  diet,  are  all  to  be  put  in  requisition  to  avert  or  to  heal  these  ulcerations. 

Scarlatina,  on  account  of  the  greater  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  life  which  it 
induces,  is  still  more  likely  than  measles  to  be  followed  by  ulcers  of  the  cornea.  In 
Home  extreme  cases  of  this  frightful  disease,  the  comese  lose  their  vitality,  and  en- 
tirely slough  away.  The  same  system  of  tonics  and  nutritious  diet  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  useful  in  averting  the  sequelte  of  measles,  would  be  still  more  urgently 
called  for  after  an  attack  of  scarlatina. 

Daring  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face,  in  the  severe  form,  the  lids  are  so 
completely  closed  by  the  swelling  of  the  skin,  as  to  hide  the  eyes  fi*om  observation. 
In  the  stage  of  debility  succeeding  the  attack,  ulceration  of  the  cornea  may  arise,  as 
in  the  two  diseases  above  mentioned ;  or  the  cornea  may  even  slough,  as  in  scarlatina. 

Of  all  the  exanthemata,  small-pox  produces  the  greatest  damage  to  the  eyes ;  and 
a  large  proportion  of  those  persons  whom  we  see  with  shrunken  globes,  or  with  their 
oomee  converted  into  chalk-like  cicatrices,  have  lost  their  sight  from  the  ulceration 
introduced  by  this  disease.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  these  opacities  were 
produced  by  pastules  on  the  cornea  itself ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  pustules 
never  form  on  this  part,  the  opacities  being  invariably  the  result  of  ulcers,  caused 
hy  the  extreme  prostration  which  succeeds  the  inflammatory  stage.^ 

*  In  a  paper  published  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions, 
1845, 1  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  aniesthesia  of  the  fifth  nerve  was  far  more  frequent 
f*a  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  In  1857  I  forwarded  to  the  editors  of  the  French  tran»- 
lition  of  Mackenzie's  Treatise  (vol.  ii.  p.  763)  a  note  containing  all  the  literary  references  to 
rm*»  of  anaBsthma  of  the  fifth  nerve  which  I  had  collected  up  to  that  time.  The  result  of 
thtf*  analysis  of  fifty-one  cases  is  as  follows :  in  five  patients  the  fifth  nerve  was  affected  on 
brnb  sideH ;  in  thirteen  the  right  nerve  only  was  afiected ;  while  thirty- three  patients  had 
tiuesthesia  of  the  left  ner\'e. 

*  For  this  important  fact  we  are  indebted  to  the  extended  observations  of  Mr.  Marson, 
at  the  Small-pox  Hospital.  Among  15,000  cases  of  small-pox,  he  had  seen  twenty-six 
imttances  of  pustules  on  the  eyeball ;  but  they  had  invariably  appeared  on  the  conjunctiva, 
nevirr  on  the  cornea. 
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TTlcers  of  the  Cornea. 


Under  the  various  hesuls  of  Purulent,  *  ScrofuUnis,*  and  *  Exanthemntmi^  Oph- 
ihnhnia*  and  in  the  section  on  Keratitis,  I  have  mentioned  the  more  formidable  kinds 
of  nloeration  to  which  the  cornea  is  liable.  The  cases,  however,  are  very  numerous 
in  which  corneal  ulcei-s  are  developed  in  a  more  isolated  manner  than  in  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  diseusos,  being  unattended  with  either  purulent  discharge  from  the 
conjunctiva,  or  general  inflammation  of  the  whole  cornea. 

Persons  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  corneal  ulceration.  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of 
debility,  attacking  those  whose  general  power  has  been  lowered  by  some  exhausting 
illness,  by  l^id  or  insuflicient  food,  or  some  other  depressing  agency. 

In  pei-sons  of  feeWe  reparative  power,  an  ulcer,  instead  of  healing  up  to  the  level 
of  the  healtliy  cornea,  sometimes  forms  a  slightly-depressed  cicatrix.  It  is  of  course 
most  important  not  to  confound  these  two  conditions,  as  is  often  done  by  those  unac- 
customed to  the  ol)8ervationof  eye-diseasas.  A  recent  ulcer,  in  which  the  destructive 
process  is  still  going  on,  [iresents  a  sharply-cut,  well-defined  edge,  with  little,  if  any 
surrounding  opacity,  and  the  excavation  itself,  as  regards  trsinsparency,  offers  but  little 
conti-ust  to  the  sound  c^HTiea.  An  ulcer  which  is  heading  has  a  bevilled  margin,  it  Ls 
always  more  or  less  opaque  throughout,  and  there  is  a  cloudy  halo  surrounding  it; 
and  if  the  ulcer  be  large,  vessels  will  be  seen  running  to  it  from  the  edge  of  the 
cornea.  A  depressed  cicattix,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  edges  smoothly  lounded  otf, 
and  its  area  is  slightly  oparjue ;  there  is  little,  if  any,  cloudy  halo  surrounding  it, 
and  seldom  any  plexus  of  vessels  going  to  it  from  the  corneal  margin.  In  some  cases, 
however,  a  depressed  cicatrix  is  supplied  by  a  small  vessel  or  two,  the  remains  of  the 
plexus  which  once  carried  the  material  necessary  for  the  healing  of  the  ulcer  which 
preceded  it. 

If  the  progress  of  an  ulcer  be  not  arrested,  it  may  eventiuilly  perforate  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  cornea.  The  aqueous  humour  then  escapes,  the  iris  falls 
forwards,  so  that  the  anterior  chamber  becomes  altogether  obliterated,  a  i)ortion  of 
iris — large  or  small,  according  to  the  size  of  the  perforation — ^protrudes  thix>ugh  tho 
opening,  towards  which  also  the  pupil  is  displaced.  If  the  prola{>sus  iridis  bo  very 
large,  the  whole  area  of  the  ])upil  may  be  annihilated. 

In  rare  oases  the  ulceration  stops  short  at  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  of  the 
cornea,  which,  in  consequence  of  tho  pressure  from  behind,  is  thrust  forwards  as  an 
almost  traiusj)arent  vesicle,  filling  up  the  cavity  of  the  ulcer.  The  term  fiernia  cortum 
has  been  applied  to  this  protrusion.  It  would  at  once  be  distinguiBhe<l  from  a 
prolapms  iridis  by  the  retention  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  the  consequent  persis- 
tence of  tho  anterior  chamber. 

There  is  one  remarkable  form  of  corneal  ulceration  of  a  singularly  destructive  and 
intractiible  character.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  patients  are  persons  in  broken  and 
unsound  health.  One  eye  only  is  usually  attacked ;  the  ulceration  commencing  at 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  rapidly  forms  a  deep  croscentic  groove,  which  continues  to 
deepen  and  extend  itself,  until  it  forms  a  considerable  are  of  a  drele,  and  more  or 
less  completely  isolates  the  central  portion  of  the  ooi*nea,  which  \s  left  standing  up 
in  high  relief.  Where  this  central  portion  eventually  yields  to  the  ulcerative  process, 
sight  is  of  course  entirely  lost  It  is  remarkable  that  frequently  the  )>ostenor  lamina 
of  the  cornea  either  remains  unbroken,  or  is  {lerforated  to  only  a  small  extent.  Tho 
form  of  ulceration  is  very  similar  to  tliat  accompanying  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia. 
In  one  very  marked  case  there  was  very  little  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  the  amount  of 
redness  in  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic  was  but  trifling.  Probably  some  change  in 
the  tissue  of  the  vessels  supplying  the  globe  was  the  cause  of  this  rapid  and  uncon- 
trollable ulceraticm. 

Treatment, — I  have  said  that  corneal  ulcers  are  almost  always  a  result  of  general 
debility,  and  therefore  their  cure  is  to  be  sought  rather  by  ira{)roving  the  general 
power  of  the  jiatient  than  by  local  application.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  forme<l 
by  tlrise  cases  in  which  tho  ulcer  is  very  hirge,  exhibiting  a  total  want  of  rejKirative 
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action,  and  bj  those  cases  terminating  in  prolapse  of  the  iris.  In  both  of  these 
instances,  the  local  use  of  the  niti-ate  of  silver  is  often  a  very  serviceable  adjunct  to 
the  genei-al  treatment.  It  is  most  safely  applied  by  touching  the  ulcer  with  a  fine 
camel  Vhair  brush,  moistened  with  distilled  water,  and  rubbed  for  a  few  moments  upon 
a  clean  stick  of  silver-nitrate.  A  solution  of  eserine-sulphate  (gr.  ij.  to  ^j  aq.) 
dropped  into  the  eye  sometimes  effects  considerable  improvement. 

The  mischievous  effects  of  lead-lotions,  when  applied  to  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  have 
been  already  alluded  to  (p.  35) ;  and  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  if  used  for  too  long 
a  time,  will  also  give  rise  to  insoluble  deposits,  and  consequent  opacities. 

While  everything  tending  to  improve  the  general  health  is  to  be  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  ulceration,  warm  fomentations,  either  simple  or  of  belladonna,  and  extract  of 
opium,  are  commonly  the  best  local  application.  The  eye  should  be  kept  lightly 
covered  ;  and  if  there  be  intolerance  of  light,  or  much  pain  in  the  eye,  complete 
closure  of  the  lids  is  indicated.  This  closure  is  especially  necessary  when  either  the 
iris  has  prolapsed,  or  a  hernia  corneas  has  taken  place. 

I  have  already  (p.  38)  said  how  useless  must  be  the  attempt  to  push  back  a 
portion  of  iris  protruding  through  a  corneal  ulcer.  If  the  little  nodule  of  iris  soon 
becomes  coated  with  an  opaque  layer  of  adhesive  deposit,  simple  closure  of  the  lids, 
and  support  of  the  general  power  by  suitable  diet  and  tonics,  will  suffice  to  cause  the 
protruded  iris  to  become  adherent  to  the  edge  of  the  ulcer ;  after  which,  no  farther 
prolapse  will  occur.  But  if  the  protruding  iris,  instead  of  becoming  coated  with 
lymph,  retains  its  natural  colour  and  fibrous  appearance,  a  touch  with  a  fine  point  of 
liitrate  of  silver  will  often  set  up  sufficient  inflammation  to  cause  adhesive  deposit  to 
take  place.  In  like  manner  the  deep  excavated  ulcer,  which  sometimes  forms  in 
very  annmic  and  weakly  persons,  and  threatens  to  perforate  the  cornea,  or  to  destroy 
it  by  rapidly  spreading  all  around  its  margin,  may  be  arrested,  and  a  healing  disposition 
given  to  it,  by  lightly  passing  the  silver- nitrate  over  ths  whole  excavation  and  edges 
of  the  nicer. 

Opacities  ol^  the  Corxea. 

It  lA  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  respects  both  prognosis  and  treatment,  that  the 
surgeon  should  make  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  varied  appearances  which 
ciimeal  opacities  assume.  Without  this  knowledge,  he  will  be  constantly  liable  to 
<W«nve  both  himself  and  his  patient,  in  promising  the  removal  of  opacities  which 
are  in  their  very  nature  permanent ;  or  in  pronouncing  incurable,  hazy  conditions  of 
the  oomea,  which)  if  promptly  and  skilfully  treated,  may  be  perfectly  removed.  To 
the  latter  class  belong  those  cloudy  opacities  which  I  have  described  (p.  31)  as  over- 
•spreading  the  oomea  in  the  slighter  forms  of  simple  keratitis.  The  short  period,  a 
few  days  or  Weeks,  during  which  the  cloudiness  had  existed,  the  presence  of  a 
vAMCuhu*  zone  in  the  sclerotic,  and  some  degree  of  irritability  of  the  eye,  would  all 
fMnnt  out  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  as  being  due  to  simple  inflammatory  deposit 
Hithin  its  substance,  which,  under  suitable  treatment,  may  be  so  entirely  dispersed 
as  to  leave  the  oomea  in  all  its  original  transparency.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sime  amount  of  general  haziness  were  know^n  to  have  existed  for  a  long  time — say 
a  year  or  more — if  there  were  a  total  absence  of  sclerotic  redness,  and  if  the  eye  had 
hmg  ceased  to  be  irritable,  the  surgeon  would  know  that  the  opaque  condition  of  the 
c^tnietft  was  incurable,  and  he  would  no  longer  attempt  the  use  of  stimulating  lotions 
Jiud  oinimenta,  which  could  only  arouse  fresh  irritation  and  increase  the  existing 
mischief. 

The  haziness  which  sometimes  remains  after  a  severe  and  obstinate  attack  of 
keratitis,  presents  an  appearance  not  easy  to  describe,  but  which  the  experience  of  a 
frw  cases  will  readily  enable  the  sui*geon  to  recognise  again.  There  is  a  total 
ahi«&oe  of  unnatural  vascularity  about  the  eye,  but  the  whole  cornea  is  slightly 
>haded  with  a  faint  haziness,  with  intervening  spaces  of  almost  transparent  tissue, 
through  which  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  iris  and  the  form  of  the  pupil  can  be 
ncognised,  although  not  in  their  natural  distinctness.     The  dimness  of  sight  in  these 
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cases  soems  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  opacity ;  and  the  patient  can 
perhaps  merely  see  black  streaks  when  looking  at  a  page  of  type. 

The  terms  nebula,  albugo^  and  leucoma  have  been  applied  to  corneal  opacities, 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  density ;  the  slighter  forms  being  distinguished 
as  nebulas ;  albugo  and  leucoma  signifying  rather  the  white  opacity  of  cicatrices.  The 
edge  of  a  nebula  is  gradually  shaded  off  into  the  surrounding  clear  tissue ;  that  of  a 
cicatrix,  at  least  one  of  old  standing,  is  more  or  less  abruptly  defined.  When  a 
prolapse  of  the  iris  has  taken  place  thi-ough  a  corneal  ulcer,  the  leucoma  which 
results  is  marked  in  the  centre  by  a  small  blackish  spot. 

Treaiment, — As  regards  the  prognosis  of  nebulae,  their  possible  improvement 
mainly  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  patient.  In  infancy,  it  is  quite  astonishing  to 
see  how  the  rapid  interchange  of  material  which  is  then  going  on,  will  diminish  both 
the  extent  and  the  density  of  even  large  cicatrices.  In  an  infant  attacked  with 
punilent  ophthalmia,  a  cicatrix  may  at  first  be  so  large  as  to  occupy  the  central 
third  of  the  cornea,  and  yet,  in  after-life,  a  mere  cloudy  speck  may  remain  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  pupil.  At  a  later  period  of  life,  nebulie,  which  form  as  the 
cicatrices  of  superficial  ulcers,  are  more  permanent ;  but  around  the  denser  paii*  of 
the  speck  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  cloudiness,  which  slowly  disappears. 
The  older  the  nebula,  the  more  sharply  defined  is  its  margin. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  permanent  white  deposit  which  occurs  in 
corneal  ulcers,*  when  lotions  containing  lead  have  been  employed.  The  metal  is 
deposited  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  and  forms  a  chalky-white  layer  on  the  ulcerated 
sui-face.  Practice  alone  can  enable  the  surgeon  to  recognise  these  old  lead-deposits. 
They  somewhat  resemble  a  little  patch  of  whitewash,  their  margin  being  sharply 
defined,  and  their  surface  often  presenting  minute  cracks,  through  which  the  tissue 
of  the  cornea  appears  as  dark  lines.  When  the  ulcer  has  been  very  supei'ficial,  and 
the  metallic  deposit  lies  just  beneath  the  epithelium,  the  surgeon  may  sometimes 
succeed  in  scraping  away  the  deposit ;  to  do  thLs,  however,  requires  the  utmost  care 
and  lightness  of  hand. 

A  very  curious  form  of  calcareous  deposit — phosphate  or  carbonate  of  lime — 
between  the  cornea  and  its  epithelium  sometimes  takes  place  without  any  previous 
inflammation.  I  believe  this  kind  of  deposit  to  be  extremely  rare,  for,  since  I  first 
noticed  it  in  1848,^  I  have  seen  only  two  other  instances.  From  what  I  have  al- 
ready said  concerning  the  nature  of  corneal  opacities,  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
when  they  are  of  old  standing,  and  unconnected  with  any  existing  inflammation,  local 
treatment  can  avail  but  little.  Setting  aside  those  exceptional  cases  I  have  enu- 
merated as  removable  by  operation,  the  partial  disappeaiunoe  of  old  nebulse  is  due  to 
that  change  of  material  which  is  constantly  going  on  in  the  human  body,  and  which 
is  so  much  more  active  in  infancy  and  childhood  than  after  the  period  of  growth  has 
terminated.  The  lotions,  the  drops,  the  vapours,  the  ointments,  which  crowd  the 
pages  of  the  older  ophthalmic  works,  if  not  actually  hurtful,  as  being  likely  to  set  up 
fresh  irritation,  are  either  altogether  inert  or  at  best  they  serve  to  amuse  the  patient 
while  time  is  slowly  clearing  the  opaque  tissues. 

Injuries  op  the  Cornea. 

Abrasion, — The  epithelium  covering  the  anterior  surfiice  of  the  oomea  is  liable 
to  be  torn  or  scratched  by  coming  in  contact  with  any  rough  substance ;  or  a  little 
flap  of  the  epithelium  may  be  partially  detached  and  doubled  down.  Those  who 
have  not  seen  these  slight  cases  of  injury  to  the  epithelium  cannot  imagine  how 
much  pain  they  produce,  especially  in  persons  of  a  sensitive  nervous  system.  The 
intimate  relations  of  the  epithelial  cells  and  the  terminal  fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve 
renders  this  intelligible.  A  cleiin  cut  directly  through  the  cornea  often  causes  far 
less  pain  than  an  abrasion  of  the  epithelium  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible. 

'  My  cafle  was  first  published  in  tlie  Appendix  to  Bowman's  Lectures  on  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Eye,  1849 ;  and  a  second  time  in  my  Guide  to  the  Practical  Study  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
186). 
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Within  a  short  time  after  the  epithelium  has  been  injured,  the  sclerotic  is  often 
much  injected,  and  a  profuse  flow  of  tears  follows  every  attempt  to  separate  the  lids. 
The  surgeon  will  best  obtain  a  view  of  the  part  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  chair  and 
standing  behind  him.  As  soon  as  the  lids  are  widely  separated,  the  pain  almost 
cpaaes,  and  the  surgeon  must  then  carefully  explore  the  whole  surface  of  the  cornea, 
while  the  patient  moves  the  eye  in  various  directions,  so  as  to  allow  a  bright  light 
to  ^I  on  each  portion  in  succession.  A  slight  irregularity  and  roughness  at  one 
fflinate  spot  is  often  all  that  can  be  found  to  mark  the  position  of  the  injury. 

The  treaintejU  of  these  abrasions  is  very  simple.  A  drop  or  two  of  olive-oil  or 
castor-oil  may  be  applied  to  the  abraded  surface,  and  then  the  lids  are  to  be  kept 
cloeed  with  a  light  pad  of  cotton-wool,  and  a  bandage,  or  a  compress  dipped  in  a 
M^lution  of  extract  of  belladonna  (5J.  ad  J^ii^*  ^O*  ^^^  four-and-twenty  hours.  As 
won  as  the  epithelium  is  regenerated  all  irritation  ceases,  and  the  uniform  polish  of 
the  cornea  is  restored. 

C(mtfi9ton  of  the  cornea, — Blows  on  the  cornea  which  do  not  cut  or  lacerate,  but 
H.t'rtOy  bruise,  its  tissue,  vary  greatly  in  their  results,  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  blow,  and  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  patient.  In  the  severer  forms  of  contusion. 
Kittening  aTi<i  suppuration  among  the  fibres  of  the  cornea  will  probably  occur,  and 
the  part  will  afterwards  exhibit  more  or  less  haziness.  But  in  very  feeble  or  old 
persons,  the  whole  cornea  may  become  softened  and  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  in  such 
a^es  the  pain  is  often  very  severe. 

At  len^h  the  cornea  gives  way,  the  aqueous  humour  escapes,  and  the  pain 
immediately  subsides ;  but  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  cornea  becomes 
puljiy  and  disintegrated,  and  comes  away  in  shreds,  and  ultimately  the  globe  shrinks, 
or  else  a  staphyloma  is  formed.  The  worst  cases  of  this  kind  occur  among  paupers 
f  D^aged  in  sttone-breaking.  During  such  work,  a  pair  of  gauze- wire  goggles  should 
always  be  worn. 

TreaimerU, — Even  a  slight  contusion,  if  it  takes  effect  at  the  centre  of  the  cornea, 
most  be  regarded  as  a  serious  accident,  on  account  of  the  suppuration  and  consequent 
huiness  that  may  possibly  ensue.  We  must  take  care,  therefore,  not  to  reduce  the 
patient  by  bleeding  and  mercury,  since  by  so  doing  the  vitality  of  the  cornea  is 
lowered,  and  soft^ening  and  suppuration  are  more  likely  to  take  place.  An  eye 
which  has  received  a  blow  on  the  cornea  should  be  kept  closed  and  defended  from 
light,  and  poppy  fomentation  may  be  used,  if  any  pain  comes  on.  A  narcotic  may 
^  required  at  bedtime ;  and  the  diet  should  not  be  reduced  below  that  which  is 
suited  to  the  patient's  ordinary  condition. 

The  setting-in  of  suppuration,  attended  as  it  is  with  pain,  would  require  an 
inrreased  dose  of  the  narcotic ;  and  should  the  cornea  give  way,  a  tonic  treatment, 
with  a  suitable  proportion  of  stimulants,  would  become  necessary,  to  limit  the 
^traction  of  tissue,  and  afford  material  for  repair.  In  such  cases  warm  fomentations 
■'f  belladonna  and  opium  and  the  frequent  instillation  of  eserine-sulphate  prove  very 
ib«ful. 

IneUed  and  punctured  wounds, — ^Although  cuts  of  the  cornea  are  usually  pro- 
dnoed  by  sharp-edged  or  pointed  bodies,  they  also  occasionally  result  from  sudden 
Wows  inflicted  with  blunt  ones ;  and  a  smart  stroke  with  a  stick  will  sometimes 
inflict  on  the  cornea  a  cut  as  clean  as  if  made  with  a  knife.  Wounds  of  this  latter 
'l»?m|>tion,  however,  on  account  of  the  shock  given  to  the  whole  eye,  are  usually 
ffioch  more  serious  than  those  made  with  sharp  instruments.  A  wound  involving 
<ne-half  of  the  corneal  margin,  such  for  instance  as  is  made  in  the  operation  of 
'^xtniction,  may  become  completely  united  within  three  or  four  days,  without  in- 
flammation occurring  in  any  other  tissue  of  the  eyeball,  whilst  a  much  smaller  cut 
prodaoed  by  a  blow  with  a  stick  or  stone  will  be  followed  by  severe  and  long-continued 
'iifijLmmation,  ending  in  complete  disorganisation  of  the  globe.  Small  sharp  bodies, 
'ich  as  fragments  of  metal  or  glass,  when  driven  with  great  force  and  rapidity 
Mtuagt  the  cornea,  frequently  produce  so  small  a  wotmd,  that  a  surgeon  unaccustomed 
^i  Me  sach  cases  may  be  apt  to  underrate  the  size  of  the  foreign  body  which  has 
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.  * .  ^  v.vrD«aI  ti^ue  causing  the  wound  to  contract 

J.     MSS.U  -.iiri'u^rh.     When  a  case  of  this  kind  is  seen 

■    •:•  •<  .-Tu\ful  scrutiny,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a 

.1   .t?  :.ie  surgeon  to  detect  the  wound.     The  whole 

^  - .  1.  >    :.ue  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  should  l)e 

.    .    .'.ti-  to  detect  the  lodgment  of  the  penetrating  body; 

%.  -^siivnt^  and  the  aqueous  humour  retained,  the  pupil 

-c,  jjttd  the  lens  and  deeper  tissues  explored  with  the 

.    ^i» lou  of  the  penetrating  body  protrude  from  the  wound, 

.     .KVv»i  vk  ith  a  fine  well-closing  forceps,  the  lids  being  held  apart 

.  ....  Aiid  t  lie  globe  steadied  by  nipping  up  a  fold  of  the  conjunctiva 

. ,  V  ...I  A  lue  cornea  is  large,  a  portion  of  the  iris  is  frequently  forced 

.,v...vi.     If  such  a  case  is  seen  very  shortly  after  the  accident,  and 

,     .^N  Kvii  time  enough  for  the  protruded  iris  to  become  united  to  the 

.  V  vvHtitxil  wound  by  adhesive  deposit,  the  portion  of  iris  may  sometimes 

,  V.   »jk   ciuvful  pressure  with  a  probe  or  small  spatula.     In  such  cases  sul- 

«    .:««.uiK>  h«is  been  reported  useful.     The  strong  contraction  of  the  pupil 

. .     V    .wiiKvs  tends,  it  is  believed,  to  draw  in  portions  of  iris  which  have  escaped 

.  ^  i  i  IK^iiphei-al  corneal  wound.     If,  however,  adhesion  between  the  cornea  and 

X    \«v  .ilixtidy  taken  place,  this  reduction  is  impossible ;  and  the  surgeon  must 

V  u  oviiuut  himself  with  maintaining  the  parts  in  perfect  i-est  by  keeping  the  lids 

KVuivtim^  the  protruded  portion  of  iris  gradually  becomes  distended  with  aque- 
v^u*  humoiu*,  and  assumes  a  rounded  pouch  like  form.  Tliis  little  pouch  should  be 
tiwh  ^uiuctured,  or  a  portion  of  it  cut  off  with  curved  scissors,  and  the  bandage 
api'lu^l  as  before. 

The  advice  I  have  here  given,  as  to  returning  the  iris  protruding  through  an  in- 
eiM^il  wound  of  the  cornea,  may  at  first  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  what  I  have 
U^foi^e  said,  at  p.  38  ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  consists  in  this^that 
when  an  ulcer  has  perforated  the  cornea,  there  is  an  actual  loss  of  its  substance,  and 
if  the  iris  protruding  thi'ough  such  an  aperture  be  pushed  back,  it  will  escape  again 
and  again.  But  in  the  case  of  an  incised  wound  there  is  no  loss  of  corneal  tissue ; 
and  if  the  protruding  iris  be  returned  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  elasticity  of  the 
oui*nea  will  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  into  apposition,  and  keep  them  so  until 
they  have  become  united. 

Punctured  wounds  of  the  cornea  vary  much  in  their  character,  accordingly  as  they 
are  infiicted  by  means  of  pointed  bodies  of  a  large  size,  or  by  such  small  fragments 
as  remain  embedded  among  the  fibres  of  the  part.  Wounds  of  the  former  class 
frequently  involve  other  parts  of  the  eye,  and  peneti*ate  through  the  cornea  into  the 
iris  or  the  lens.  These  complicated  ii\juries  cause  either  iritis  or  cataract,  and  will 
be  spoken  of  in  future  chapters. 

The  simplest  and  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  puncture  of  the  cornea  is  that 
which  happens  when  little  fragments  of  metal  or  grit  are  forcibly  projected  against 
the  eye,  and  remain  sticking  either  in  the  epithelium  or  in  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  cornea  itself.  Engineers,  metal- turners,  milestone  dressers,  stokers,  are  constantly 
liable  to  these  injuries,  and  the  surgeon  should  be  able  at  once  to  remove  the  foreign 
body  without  infiicting  in  the  attempt  any  farther  injury  on  the  cornea.  Standing 
behind  the  patient,  who  should  be  seated  opposite  a  window,  the  surgeon  raises  the 
upper  lid  by  placing  the  tips  of  his  first  and  second  fingers  against  the  edge  of  the 
tardus,  beneath  the  cilia,  and  then  pressing  the  lid  upwards  and  backwards  without 
everting  it ;  he  then  with  these  two  fingers  steadies  the  globe  by  gentle  pressure  just 
above  the  cornea,  while  the  point  of  the  ring-finger  gently  presses  the  globe  at  its 
inner  side.  In  the  other  hand  he  holds  a  little  spatula-shaped  instrument  (which  for 
want  of  a  better  name  I  have  called  a  '  spud '),  the  flat  end  of  which  he  passes  under 
the  foreign  body,  and  so  tilts  it  out.  The  point  of  a  cataract- needle  is  in  a  steady 
practised  hand  veiy  suitable  for  extracting  these  little  bodies.     All  the  treatment 
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necessaiy  after  their  removal  consists  in  keeping  the  eye  closed  for  a  day  or  so  with  a 
compress  and  perhaps  occasional  fomentation. 

If  an  elongated  chip  of  metal  strikes  the  eye  obliquely,  it  sometimes  wedges  itself 
into  the  cornea  at  about  the  middle  of  its  thickness,  lying  exposed  to  view,  but  so 
completely  buried  as  to  afford  no  hold  to  a  forceps.  The  surgeon  must  with  a 
cataract-knife  or  cutting-needle  slit  up  the  layer  of  corneal  substance  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  foreign  body,  which  can  then  be  turned  out  without  difficulty. 

One  of  the  injuries  most  difficult  to  treat  is  that  inflicted  by  a  sharp-pointed  chip 
of  metal  just  long  enough  to  transfix  the  cornea,  and  to  thrust  its  point  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  while  the  other  extremity  is  so  much  embedded  as  to  offer  no  hold 
for  a  forceps.  If  the  surgeon  attempts  to  dig  out  such  a  chip,  he  will  almost  certainly 
lirive  it  £aLrther  in,  until  at  last  it  slips  wholly  into  the  anterior  cliamber,  and 
entangles  it£%lf  among  the  fibres  of  the  iris. 

The  removal  of  the  foreign  body  will  call  for  all  the  operator's  skill  and  patience, 
and  chloroform  must  be  used  if  the  patient  be  timid  and  imsteady.  The  lids  being 
^parat4^  with  the  spring  speculum,  an  assistant  fixes  the  globe  by  nipping  up  with 
ft  forceps  a  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  at  its  lower  part.  The  surgeon  then,  with  a 
l«road  cutting'needle,  makes  an  opening  in  the  cornea  close  to  its  outer  margin. 
The  needle  should  be  slowly  withdrawn,  without  rotating  it  in  the  slightest  degree, 
«o  that  the  aqueous  humour  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  retained.  Then  a  small 
jipatula  is  to  be  passed  in  at  the  opening,  and  earned  quickly  and  steadily  across  the 
anterior  chamber,  so  as  to  interpose  between  the  lens  and  the  intruding  point  of  the 
foreign  body.  The  spatula  is  then  to  be  pressed  forward  against  the  foreign  body  to 
keep  it  fixed,  while  with  a  cutting-needle  held  in  the  other  hand,  the  surgeon  slightly 
enlai^es  the  wound  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  Still  steadying  the  point 
of  the  foreign  body  with  the  spatula  in  the  anterior  chamber,  he  endeavours  with  a 
very  fine  and  well-closing  forceps,  to  grasp  the  extremity  of  the  foreign  body  and 
draw  it  out  of  the  wound. 

It  is  preferable  to  support  and  Bx  the  foreign  body  with  the  broad  needle,  rather 
than  to  withdraw  this  and  replace  it  with  the  spatula,  because  should  the  aqueous 
humour  escape  before  the  end  of  the  spatula  is  interposed  between  the  point  of  the 
foreign  body,  which  projects  into  the  anterior  chamber,  there  is  risk  of  the  lens  being 
injured. 

I  have  had  occasion  several  times  to  perform  this  operation,  which  the  minuteness 
of  the  foreign  body,  its  close  proximity  to  the  transparent  lens,  and  the  necessity  for 
limiting  the  extension  of  the  external  wound,  combine  to  render  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  ophthalmic  surgery. 

A  foreign  body,  which  passes  quite  through  the  cornea,  may  wound  the  lens  and 
remain  embedded  in  its  substance,  producing  a  traumatic  cataract ;  or  it  may  become 
fixed  in  the  iris ;  or,  having  lost  its  momentum  in  traversing  the  cornea,  it  may  fall 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Under  any  of  these  conditions,  if  the 
iKurgeon  sees  the  case  immediately  after  the  accident,  while  the  cornea  is  still  clear, 
and  the  iris  and  anterior  chamber  are  not  yet  obscured  by  inflammatory  eflusions,  he 
should  endeavour  at  once  to  extract  the  foreign  body.  If  it  can  be  distinctly  seen 
•aicking  in  the  lens,  it  will  be  right  to  make  a  section  of  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea, 
iin*l  remove  the  lens,  as  in  the  ordinary  operation  for  cataract.  A  chip  of  metal  fixed 
in  the  iris  may  be  removed  with  Assaliui's  spring- forceps,*  or  the  cannula- foi-ceps, 
iiitroduced  through  a  small  corneal  wound.  It  will  be  often  found  best  to  with- 
•Iraw  and  excise  the  small  piece  of  iris,  in  which  the  foreign  lK)dy  is  entangled.  And 
in  the  same  manner  foreign  bodies  of  any  kind,  which  ai^  lying  loose  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  may  be  seized  and  extracted. 

The  surgeon  must  not  be  detern^d  from  attempting  to  remove  these  foreign  bodies 
(»>  the  stories  he  will  find  in  many  of  the  older  ophthalmic  works,  about  the  oxidation 
and  solution,  or  encysting  of  metallic  fi-agments.     The  lymph  which  is  thrown  out 

*  Tliifl  instrument  was  invented  by  Assalini  for  seizing  the  iris  in  the  operation  for  arti- 
tt-itl  pupil ;  Richerche  8uUe  jmpiUe  artijicialif  &c.  Milano,  181 1.  For  this  purpose  it  has 
Wo  copersi^ed  by  the  more  delicate  cannula-forcejtB, 
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around  a  metallic  chip  in  the  iris  does  indeed,  for  a  time,  encase  it  and  hide  it  from 
view  ;  but  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  tedious  iritis,  which  will  probably  end  in 
disorpfanisation  of  the  eye,  or,  at  leai$t,  produce  obstruction  of  the  pupil  and  loss  of 
sight.  ^ 

Foreign  bodies  lying  loose  in  the  anterior  chamber  are  to  be  removed  in  a  similar 
way  to  that  I  have  just  recommended  in  the  case  of  bodies  fixed  in  the  iris ;  the 
extent  of  the  corneal  incision  being  of  course  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  to 
be  extracted. 

This  may  perhaps  be  the  most  convenient  place  to  notice  those  rare  cases  in 
which  a  living  entozoon  constitutes  the  foreign  body  in  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  CysticerciM  telcB  celluloses  has  been  repeatedly  met  with  in  this  situs  tion,  as 
a  rounded,  semi-transparent,  vesicular  body,  furnished  with  a  long  retractile  neck, 
terminating  in  a  head  furnished  with  suckers  and  a  circlet  of  hooks.  If  not  removed, 
the  animal  eventually  sets  up  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  cornea,  which  ends  in 
total  loss  of  vision.  A  crescentic  incision  along  the  edge  of  the  cornea  allows  of  the 
escape  of  the  animal  along  with  the  aqueous  humour.  Cases  have  been  reported  by 
many  ophthalmic  writers,  among  whom  Mackenzie  has  given  the  fullest  details,  and 
has  figured  the  animal  both  in  its  natural  condition  and  magnified.* 

All  the  operations  on  the  cornea  just  described  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  the  spring  speculum,  a  forceps  to  ^n  the  globe,  and,  in  irritable  and  timid 
patients,  by  the  administration  of  chloroform. 

The  after  treatment  of  all  the  foregoing  cases,  in  which  an  incision  of  the  cornea 
may  have  been  necessary  for  the  removal  of  a  penetrating  body,  mainly  consists  in 
keeping  the  eye  perfectly  at  rest  and  protected  from  light,  while  the  healing  process 
is  going  on.  For  the  firat  twenty-four  hours  at  least,  both  eyes  should  be  covered 
with  a  light  bandage.  After  that  period  it  may  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  wounded 
eye  closed,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  this  closure  should  be  maintained 
must  depend  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  wound  heals,  and  the  aqueous 
humour  is  re-secreted — circumstances  varying  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  and  the  amount  of  violence  inflicted  on  the  eye  by  the  accident  and  the 
subsequent  manipulations  of  the  surgeon.  Patients  should  neither  be  kept  low  nor 
over-stimulated,  but  maintained  as  near  as  possible  at  their  natural  standard  of 
vigour.  Those  of  an  irritable  temperament  will  often  require  a  narcotic  for  seveml 
nights  after  these  operations ;  but  if  chloroform  has  been  used,  a  narcotic  should  not 
be  given  while  the  system  is  still  under  the  eflects  of  the  inhaled  va]K)ar. 

'  In  a  cuse  I  communicated  to  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science  (n.  s  vol.  vi.  p. 
210,  1848),  a  very  minute  scale  of  copper  remained  fixed  in  the  iris  for  eit/ht  ycrtr»,  and, 
after  causing  repeated  attaclis  of  iritis,  was  at  last  thnist  forwards  against  the  cornea  hy  the 
ell'used  lymph  ;  ulceration  was  set  up,  and  the  Uttle  fragment,  projecting  through  the  cornea, 
was  seized  and  extracted. 

'  Mackenzie  (Practical  Treatise,  &c.,  4th  edit.  1864)  quotes  a  case  of  cysticerttis  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  observed  hy  Schott  in  1830 ;  another  by  Logan  in  1833;  and  relates  two 
cases  of  his  own  in  1848  and  18/50,  and  two  otliers  in  the  practice  of  other  eiugeons.  lie 
also  mentions  a  case  reported  by  Appia,  in  which  the  cysticercus  is  said  to  have  been  seen 
within  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  In  all  these  instances  the  left  eye  was  affected,  and 
Mackenzie  remarks  that  *  the  left  has  suffered  much  oftener  than  the  'right  eye  from  the 
intrusion  of  cysttcerci^  either  under  the  conjunctiva  or  into  tlie  interior  of  the  organ.'  Cases 
which  have  been  reported  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  INIackenzie's  work  do  not,  how- 
ever, bear  out  this  statement.  In  the  Archiv  fiir  Ophthalmol offiCf  vol.  i.  p.  463,  is  a  case  of 
cysticercus  in  the  riffht  anterior  chamber ;  and  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  113,  is  another, 
also  in  the  right  eye ;  Teale  has  reported  a  case  occurring  in  the  right  eye ;  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v.  p.  320.  When  Mackenzie  wrote,  cysticerci  had  never  been  dis- 
covered in  the  vitreous  chamber;  but  in  the  Arrhiv  twenty  cases  have  already  been  re]X>rted, 
nearly  equally  divided  between  the  right  and  left  eyes.  (See  a  subsequent  note  on  cysticerci 
on  tlie  retina  and  in  the  vitreous  humour.) 
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CHAPTER   V. 

DISEASES   OF  THE  SCLEROTIC. 

Inflammation. 
Scleritis;  Sclerotiits;  B/teumatic  Ophthalmia, 

The  sclerotic  is  inflamed  to  a  certain  extent  in  all  cases  of  keratitis  and  iritis,  and 
exbibita  that  zone  of  red  vessels  close  around  the  margin  of  the  cornea  which  is  so 
m&rked  a  symptom  of  both  these  diseases.  A  more  extended  inflammation  of  the 
sderotic  not  uncommonly  forms  one  of  the  com])lications  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia. 

Bat  there  is  also  a  form  of  inflammation  which  is  almost  limited  to  the  sclerotic, 
the  conjunctiva  being  implicated  only  in  a  secondary  degree,  and  this  sclerotic 
inflammation  may  assume  either  the  acute  or  the  chronic  form. 

In  the  acute  inflammation  the  whole  of  the  sclerotic  is  intensely  injected,  the 
port  assuming  a  peculiar  pink  tint,  quite  different  from  the  more  vermilion  colour  of 
conjunctival  inflammation.  In  very  severe  cases  the  pink  tint  has  a  shade  of  violet, 
in  consequence  of  the  depth  at  which  the  vessels  lie  in  the  fibrous  tissue.  Intoler- 
ance of  light  and  lacrymation  are  marked  symptoms,  and  in  and  around  the  eyeball 
there  is  always  considerable  pain,  which  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  intense 
neuralgia  throughout  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  extending  even  into 
the  second  and  third  divisions. 

The  attack  is  attended  with  general  constitutional  derangement ;  the  tongue  is 
coated,  the  appetite  bad,  and  the  urine  often  deposits  large  quantities  of  lithates. 

Treaimeni. — The  bowels  must  be  first  thoroughly  cleared,  and  then  narcotics  given, 
in  doses  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  neuralgia  and  the  former  habits  of  the 
patient.  Half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm,  of  tincture  of  hyoscyamns  may  be  sufficient  in 
wme  cases,  while  in  others  full  doses  of  morphia  will  be  requisite  to  insure  sleep. 
In  some  patients  quinine,  in  others  iodide  of  potassium,  is  of  great  service ;  to  those 
in  whom  a  gouty  diathesis  is  more  marked,  colchicum  given  in  combination  with  an 
alkali  will  be  far  more  beneficial.  The  patient's  appetite  is  usually  so  bad  that  it 
requires  management  to  induce  him  to  take  sufficient  nourishment.  Beef-tea,  bread- 
and-milk,  and  various  modifications  of  farinaceous  food,  are  often  more  readily  taken 
than  solid  meat.  Sugar  should  be  avoided,  and  beer  as  containing  sugar,  dry  wine 
or  diluted  spirit  being  substituted,  and  of  course  only  given  in  quantities  dem«'inded 
by  the  condition  and  previous  habits  of  the  patient.  Local  depletion  by  means  of 
kvvhes  seldom  produces  more  than  tempoi-ary  benefit,  and  blisters  only  aggravate  the 
ti«'aralgia.  Steaming  the  eyes  over  hot  water  is  usually  soothing,  and  preferable  to 
fomentation,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  irritability  of  the  surface  of  the  eye.  A 
▼♦»ry  effectual  local  application  is  chloroform,  diluted  with  olive-oil  according  to  the 
«nsceptibility  of  the  skin,  and  applied  on  lint  to  the  temple  and  forehead.  The 
patient's  room  should  be  moderately  shaded  from  light,  and  the  eyes  still  farther 
protected,  if  necessary,  by  a  suitable  eye-shade,  or  tinted  spectacles ;  but  complete 
<iarkening  of  the  room  is  unnecessary,  and  it  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  rendering 
the  examination  of  the  eyes  by  the  surgeon  intensely  painful  during  the  abrupt 
tmuation  from  darkness  to  light. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  occurs  frequently,  but  by  no  means  exclu- 
svely,  in  rheumatic  subjects.  Instead  of  involving  the  whole  extent  of  the  sclerotic 
at  once,  it  commonly  appears  as  a  limited  patch  of  redness,  close  to  the  cornea,  after 
a  time  fading  away,  and  then  reappearing  on  some  other  portion  of  the  white  of  the 
^}*'.  but  always  keeping  close  to  the  corneal  margin. 

When  this  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  has  gone  on  for  a  long  time,  it 
b*  a  tendency  to  involve  either  the  comea  or  the  iris.  In  the  latter  case  the  iritis 
a  60  insidious  and  so  slightly  marked  as  fi-equently  to  be  overlooked ;  and  it  is  not 
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until  after  the  sclerotic  reclness  has  wholly  dipappearcd  that  some  dimnefls  of  vision 
induces  the  surgeon  to  make  a  carrful  examination  of  the  pupil;  when  he  will 
probably  detect  some  small  adhesions  between  the  iris  and  the  cttpsule  of  the  lens, 
or  a  filmy  opacity  of  the  latter,  dotted  with  minute  patches  of  pigment. 

It  appears  to  be  this  form  of  obstinate  sclerotic  inflammation  which  Wilde '  and 
otliers  have  described  as  *  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body,  ciliaritis.'  No  evidence, 
however,  exists  that  this  structure  is  specially  the  seat  of  inflammation  ;  indeed,  in 
most  instances  perhaps  the  subconjunctival  areolar  tissue  and  fascia  are  principally 
implicatc<l,  the  sclerotic  being  only  subordinately  and  very  superficially  involve<L 
For  such  oases  the  term  ejnscleritis  used  by  some  authorities  is  very  appropriate. 
Episcleritis  is  most  frequently  seen  in  youths  and  young  adults  of  feeble  delicate 
constitution.  It  sometimes  begins  as  a  phlyctffinula,  which,  instead  of  fading  away 
as  in  ordinai*y  phlyctienular  ophthalmia,  increases,  extending  the  area  of  its  bnse  until 
it  forms  a  low  pink  hummock- like  swelling  seated  upon  the  sclerotic.  Where  the 
episcleral  structures  alone  are  implic«'ite<l,  or  the  sclerotic  is  only  very  superficially 
involved,  upon  the  resolution  of  the  inflammatory  swelling  no  tracer  of  the  disorder 
remain ;  but  where  the  sclerotic  has  been  more  deeply  affected,  it  is  not  infrequently 
found  thin  and  blue  after  the  swelling  disappears. 

Trentment, — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  is  a  very  tedious  affection, 
and  one  that  is  extremely  liable  to  recur,  if  the  patients  are  exposed  to  oold  and 
damp,  or  fall  into  tliat  dyspeptic  condition  which  induces  chi'onic  rheumatism. 
Strict  attention  to  diet,  avoidance  of  sugar,  and  substances  which  form  sugar  in  the 
system,  a  dry  and  temperate  climate,  will  be  the  best  means  to  prevent  the  sclerotic 
inflammation  from  becoming  periodical  in  its  return.  Quinine  is  commonly  the 
most  effectual  remedy,  and  small  flying  blistei"S  to  the  temples  are  often  valuable 
adjuncts.  But  if  the  patches  of  redness  shift  about  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
Elding  away  at  one  part  only  to  reappear  at  an  opposite  point  of  the  globe,  a  vigilant 
watch  should  be  kei)t  upon  the  iris,  lest  it  should  be  attacked  with  inflammation. 
If  the  pupil  becomes  sluggish  and  slightly  irregular,  a  careful  examination  with 
concentrated  light  will  probably  reveal  a  very  slight,  barely  perceptible,  deposit  of 
lymph  fringing  the  pupillary  margin.  The  sight  will  at  the  same  time  be  more  or 
less  cloudy.  In  such  a  case  recourse  must  be  instantly  had  to  atro))ine,  and  mercury 
or  potsssic  iodide  must  be  carefully  given  to  check  the  iiitis.  The  mouth  muKt 
never  be  made  at  all  tender,  and  the  depressing  influence  of  the  mercury  may  be 
counteracted  by  a  daily  dc^«  of  bark,  and  a  modenitely  nutritious  diet.  The  bark 
should  be  continued  in  small  doses  for  Eome  weeks  after  the  mercury  has  been 
left  ofi*. 

Injuries  of  the  Sclerotic. 

Clean  cuts  of  the  sclerotic,  inflicted  with  sbirp  bodies  of  various  kinds,  frequently 
involve  the  subjacent  structures,  the  choroid  and  retina.  If  the  latter  be  extenwvely 
divided,  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  almost  sure  to  be  lo>t. 
The  laxity  of  the  conjunctiva,  however,  often  serves  to  limit  the  escape,  as  the 
t4»naciou8  fluid  l)ecomes  entangled  among  the  meshes  of  the  subconjunctival  areolar 
tissue. 

ITie  prognosis  of  wounds  of  the  sclerotic  depends  upon  their  extent,  the  amount 
of  vitit30us  humour  which  has  been  lost,  and,  above  all,  upon  the  fact  whether  or 
not  the  foreign  body  inflicting  the  wound  has  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the 
globe.  The  wound  made  by  the  entrance  of  a  grain  of  shot  is  usiudly  very  small, 
as  the  ehisticity  of  the  sclerotic  causes  its  fibres,  after  being  separated  by  the  shut« 
instantly  to  close  up  again,  as  soon  as  it  had  {lassed  through  them.  When  quite 
recent,  a  shot-wound  in  the  sclerotic  is  hidden  by  a  little  i>atch  of  blood  extravasatod 
beneath  the  conjumtiva.  The  entrance  of  a  grain  of  shot,  or  a  fragment  of  metal, 
through  the  sclerotic  into  the  vitreous  chaml)er  is  almost  cei-tsiin  to  set  np  a  slow 
in  Haw  mat  ion  of  the  whole  glolie,  ending  in  loss  of  sight  and  atrophy  of  the  organ* 

•  Medieai  Ttmrg  and  Oasefte,  n.  s.  vol.  ix.  p.  616,  IHM, 
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Simple  punctures  and  small  cuts  through  the  sclerotic,  unattended  with  the 
retention  of  any  foreign  body,  commonly  unite  very  well,  provided  the  eye  be  kept 
in  perfect  rest,  and  the  roparative  process  be  not  inteifered  with,  and  checked  by 
injiididons  applications,  or  by  general  depletion  and  weakening  of  the  patient's 
^y>tem.  If  extensive  and  gaping,  and  not  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
Nxly,  the  wound  may  be  closed  with  a  suture  of  the  finest  China  silk  passed  through 
the  episcleral  tissues.  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  for 
Absolute  repofie  for  the  wounded  organ ;  and  yet  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the 
ZDod  sense  of  the  surgeon,  who  would  treat  a  fractured  limb  on  the  principle  I 
have  just  mentioned,  seems  to  desert  him  as  soon  as  a  wounded  eye  comes  under 
his  care. 

Rupture  ofiht  sclerotic^  with  displacement  of  the  lens, — ^A  very  remarkable  injury 
^metimeB  happens  to  the  sclerotic,  consisting  in  a  laceration  extending  completely 
*broagh  its  substance,  within  a  line  or  two  of  the  corneal  margin,  while  the  con- 
jtinctiva  remains  unbroken,  and  the  dislocated  lens,  slipping  out  through  the  rent  ih 
the  firlerotic,  becomes  firmly  wedged  beneath  the  conjunctiva. 

This  rupture  of  the  sclerotic  always  takes  place  on  the  side  of  the  eye  opposite  to 
that  which  has  received  a  severe  blow  with  some  bltmt  body;  the  fibres,  being 
suddenly  put  on  the  stretch,  give  way  at  the  point  where  they  are  the  most  bent. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  seat  of  rupture  is  almost  always  either  the  upper  or  the  inner 
part  of  the  globe,  the  lower  and  the  outer  portions  being  comparatively  exposed  to 
violence,  while  the  prominence  of  the  eyebrow  above,  and  of  the  nose  internally, 
defends  the  upper  and  the  inner  portions. 

Rupture  of  the  sclerotic,  with  sub-conjunctival  dislocation  of  the  lens,  is  always 
.ittended  with  some  injury  to  the  iris.  Either  that  portion  adjacent  to  the  sclerotic 
voimd  is  drawn  into  it,  the  pupil  remaining  large,  and  displaced  towards  the  margin 
ti  the  cornea,  or  else  the  shock  causes  the  ciliary  attachment  of  the  iris  to  give  way, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

It  sometimes  even  happens  that  the  whole  ciliary  attachment  gives  way,  and  the 
•^tire  iris  is  driven  completely  out  of  the  globe,  through  the  rent  in  the  sclerotic, 
Jong  with  the  aqueous  humoiur,  lens,  and  a  poi-tion  of  the  vitreous  body.  This 
Ur;pe  e^scape  of  the  contents  of  the  globe  only  takes  place,  I  believe,  when  the 
cofDJoDctiva  is  also  ruptiu*ed.^ 

When  a  recent  case  of  ruptured  globe  is  seen  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the 
irjnry,  the  parts  are  so  obscured  by  blood  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  damage  the  globe  has  sustained.  Detachment  of  the  iris  from 
i*«  ciliary  connection  Ls  always  attended  with  bleeding,  which  may  completely  hide 
^PTVthing  behind  the  cornea.  The  lens,  too,  if  dislocated  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  is 
'•ft^^n  enveloped  in  blood,  so  that  its  form  cannot  be  precLsely  defined.  Until  the 
Mcod  behind  the  cornea  has  been  absorbed,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the 
r^ina  has  retained  its  function  ;  so  that  in  every  case  the  prognosis  will  be  extremely 

'i'^lhtflll. 

Treatfn^ni. — If  the  detached  iris  is  hanging  out  of  the  wound  through  a  rent  in 
tie  coDJnnctiva,  it  should  be  snipped  off  with  scissoi^ ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  lens,  if 
>ing  between  the  unbroken  conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotic,  may  be  so  obscured  by 
-€m^  blood  as  to  be  with  difliculty  recognised,  it  will  be  well  to  wait  a  few  days 
Titil  the  blood  has  become  absorbed,  and  then  the  division  of  the  conjtmctiva 
vjxmng  the  displaced  lens  will  allow  of  its  easy  removal ;  severe  as  this  injury 
trjjear^  recovery  with  veiy  useful  sight  has  been  not  infrequently  observed. 

Abeolate  rest  of  the  eye  is  the  one  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  all  cases 
f  mptured  globe.  For  the  first  few  days,  both  eyes  should  be  kept  closed,  by  means 
o(  -mpH  of  plaster  or  a  light  bandage.  Afterwai-ds,  it  will  sufiBce  to  close  the  injured 
«?e  only  ;  but  this  closure  should  be  uninterruptedly  maintained  for  a  week  or  ten 
urn. 

■'  >Ve  two  cases  in  which  the  lens  and  iris  were  driven  out  of  the  eye  through  the  rup- 
•»>5d  uderotic,  published  in  mv  Practical  Guide,  &c.,  2nd  edit.  pp.  308-9.  Also  a  case  of 
-'iWoDJonctival  dislocation  of  noth  lenses  in  the  same  person,  p.  J 13,  note. 
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The  (latient  should  not  be  kept  on  low  diet,  nor  depleted  in  any  way ;  least  of  all 
should  he  be  brought  under  the  action  of  mercury,  as  is  too  often  done.  Such 
treatment  can  only  have  the  effect  of  lowering  his  reparative  power,  and  so  retarding 
the  process  of  cure. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DISEASES    OK    THE    IRIS. 

Congenital  Defects. 

{Irtaeremta ;  Coioboma ;  Mitptoced  pupil ;  Pgrsutence  of  membrana  pupiUarti,) 

Congenital  absence  of  iris  {iridereniia)  always  attracts  the  notice  of  those  about  the 
infant  by  the  peculiar  reddish  glow  which  is  reflected  from  the  retina.  The  child 
seems  to  shrink  from  strong  light,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unsteadiness  of  the 
globes.  The  whole  space  behind  the  cornea  presents  one  uniform  red  or  orange  tint, 
while  the  edge  of  the  lens  is  marked  out  by  a  ring  of  golden  light. 

Such  cases  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  physiologist,  bec^iuse  they  demonstrate 
that  the  iris  is  not  an  essential  factor  of  accommodation. 

Although  th^  term  irideremia  would  imply  a  total  absence  of  iris,  a  slight 
rudiment  of  it  is  often  found,  forming  a  very  narrow  segment  of  a  circle,  skirting 
some  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  cornea. 

Considering  that  a  certain  number  of  infants  affected  with  this  rare  malformation 
are  yearly  brought  for  an  opinion  to  our  public  eye-hospitals,  it  is  singular  that  an 
adult  thus  affected  is  so  seldom  met  with.  I  can  only  remember  to  have  seen  one 
such  case,  a  short  notice  of  which  I  published  several  years  ago.^ 

Coloboma, — This  congenital  malformation  is  the  result  of  an  arrest  of  develop  - 
ment,  whereby  the  foetal  eye-cleft  is  incompletely  closed.  The  pupil,  therefore, 
presents  an  elongated  form,  and  extends  down  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea. 

A  median  fissure  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  and  in  some 
instances  of  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  accompanies  Colohoina  iridia.  The  iris  and 
choroid  being  formed  in  the  embryo  from  one  vascular  membrane  curved  upon  ittsolf, 
an  arrest  of  development  causes  in  both  structures  the  same  kind  of  defect  along  the 
median  plane  of  the  eyeball. 

Coloboma  iridisy  however,  is  not  always  placed  exactly  on  the  median  plane  of  the 
eye,  but  sometimes  a  little  to  the  inner  or  outer  side  of  it.  It  usually  co-exists  in 
both  eyes,  although  not  always  in  the  same  degree.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  pupil 
being  prolonged  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cornea,  an  abortive  attempt,  as  it  were,  to 
form  a  coloboma  is  evidenced  by  a  puckered  groove  in  the  iris,  extending  downwards 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  pupil.  The  actual  size  of  the  pupillary  aperture  in  coloboma 
is  not  always  quite  so  great  as,  on  a  superficial  inspection,  it  appears  to  be ;  for  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  aperture,  when  minutely  examined,  will  sometimes  be  found  to 
be  fringed  with  a  blackish-brown  pigment ;  and  this  at  first  sight  produces  the  efi^t 
of  a  larger  area  than  really  exists. 

An  old  prolapse  of  the  iris  through  an  iilcer,  situated  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 

cornea,  by  drawing  the  pupil  directly  downwards,  may  produce  an  appearance  a  good 

deal  like  a  coloboma  iridis.     The  white  cicatrix,  however,  in  the  former  case,  would 

always  enable  the  careful  surgeon  to  recognise  the  true  character  of  the  deformity. 

Another  abnormal  condition  of  the  pupils  consist  in  their  being  placed  near  the 

^  OiUde  to  the  Practical  Study,  &c.,  2nd  edit.  p.  400.  Samuelson  describes  a  case  of 
irideremia  in  a  man  of  forty-eight.  Not  only  were  tne  irides  absent,  but  the  closest  scrutiny 
failed  to  detect  any  ciliary  processes.  His  acooounodation  seems  not  to  have  been  tested, 
but  he  asserted  it  to  be  iperiw^,^British  Med.  Journal^  1863,  p.  495.  In  the  Monatebl.  fiir 
Auaenheilk.f  1866,  irideremia  is  noticed  as  existing  in  a  woman  of  forty-two.  Her  eldest 
child  had  the  same  defect.  Hulme  reports  a  case  in  a  man  aged  twentv-two.  He  could 
read  No.  6  of  Jaeger*8  test-types.— 3fe<2.-CAir.  Trans,,  voL  xliv.  France  gives  another  caae, 
a  woman  aged  twenty-three.-^  (i^y*«  HoepUal  Reports,  voL  viL 
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m%rspn  of  the  oomea,  insuead  of  opposite  to  its  centre.  Malposition  of  the  less 
appears  frequently  to  accompany  this  eccentric  position  of  the  pupils.^ 

Persistence  of  the  foetal  membrana  pupillaria  has  been  described  as  sometimes 
causing  an  obstruction  in  the  pupil  which  might  be  mistaken  for  congenital  cataract ; 
but  no  practised  observer  could  make  such  a  mistake ;  for  the  membrana  papillaris  is 
attached,  not  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  but  to  the  anterior  face  of  the  ins,  at  a  little 
dibUnoe  beyond,  where  a  more  or  less  elevated  ring  of  small  tufbs  or  nodules  marks 
tlie  lesser  circle  of  the  iris.  Projecting  from  this  pai-t  of  the  iris,  I  have  occasion- 
ally seen  slight  vestiges  of  the  pupillary  membrane,  in  the  form  of  little  spurs  or  tags. 

The  persistence  of  any  portion  of  this  membrane,  even  in  young  persons,  is  a 
circumstanca  of  extreme  rarity.  Dr.  (John,  in  the  Kliniac/ie  MonatslMUer  fur 
AugenkeiikundCy  1867  (p.  62),  enters  into  an  analysis  of  the  cases  published  by 
different  authors,  and  dismisses  all  of  them  except  five  as  onginating  in  a  faulty 
diagiwwiii.  He  describes  four  canes  from  his  own  observation.  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  most  of  the  instances  reported,  old  adhesions,  the  result  of  bygone 
iritis,  have  been  mistaken  for  shreds  of  the  membrana  pupillaris. 

[I  believe  these  cases  to  be  much  less  infrequent  than  was  formerly  supposed. 
-J.  W.  H.] 

The  foUowiDg  case  appears  to  he  worthy  of  record,  as  exhibiting  a  vestige  of  the  pupillary 
membrane  in  a  person  of  middle  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1867,  a  lady^  aged  30,  consulted  me  for  short-dghtednefis.  The 
cHae  was  a  very  simple  one,  the  myopia  not  in  any  high  degree,  and  suitable  glasses  were  all 
bbe  required.  I  noticed  a  fine  hair-like  thread  running  obliquely  across  the  pupil  of  the 
ri^t  eye,  and  at  once  recogDised  it  as  a  vestige  of  pupillary  membrane.  It  gave  the  patient 
Du  inoonvemence,  and  indeed  she  could  not  he  made  aware  of  its  existence  under  any  illu- 


FiG.  6. 
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niination  I  could  apply.  Fig.  a  represents  the  eye  with  the  pupil  in  its  natural  state,  and 
Vig,  b  after  atropine.  I  had  expected  to  find  that,  as  the  pupil  dilated,  while  the  two  sides 
of  the  iris  were  beld  together  by  the  Uttle  thread,  the  aperture  would  become  irregular;  but 
thia  wstf  not  the  case  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  iris,  of  a  thoroughly  healthy  appear- 
ance, was  of  a  rust-brown,  and  the  iilament  was  only  a  httle  paler  in  colour.  At  each  end 
it  had  a  bifid  attachment,  and  looked  like  a  portion  of  the  proper  fibrous  tissue  of  the  iris 
dxawn  out  into  a  thread.  Under  the  ophthalmoscope  the  media  and  fundus  of  the  eye 
proKnted  nothing  unusual.* 

In  the  Albino  the  iris  partakes  of  the  general  want  of  coloured  pigment  which 
clmracterises  the  hair  and  skin.  The  layer  of  opaque  pigment,  termed  uvea,  is 
altogether  wanting,  and  the  structure  of  the  iris  presents  a  singulai*  appearance,  as 
if  loosened  by  macei-ation.  Whitish  fibi*es  are  intermixed  with  others  of  a  lilac 
colour,  and  through  the  whole  attenuated  ii-is  the  light  reflected  from  the  fundus  of 
the  eye  transmits  a  reddish  glow. 

Albinism  is  frequently  attended  with  defective  vision,  and  always  with  gi-eat 
iiitoleranoe  of  light.  In  some  cases,  however,  sight  is  very  good,  and  extieme  sen- 
sibility to  light  is  the  only  thing  complained  of. 


FuNcrroNAL  Disorders. 
Mydriasii;  Myom, 

Mydriasis, — The  pupil  is  dilated  and  nearly,  or  quite,  motionless.  It  may  be 
flue  to  some  defect  in  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  its  cerebral  connections ;  or  to  some 

^  Figures  of  unusually  extensive  coloboma  iridis,  and  of  congenital  malposition  of  the 
pupils,  iUostfate  a  paper  o*f  mine  in  the  OMhalmic  Hospital  Reports  for  1858  (plate  iv.  figs. 
2tDda). 

*  Tills  case  was  publislicd  in  the  British  Medical  Journal^  March  20, 1809. 
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disturbance  of  the  ciliary  nerves  inhibiting  the  fibres  of  the  tbird  distributed  to  the 
sphincter  papillre,  or  exciting  the  fibres  of  the  fifth  and  sympatheticns  distributed  to 
the  radial  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris,  or,  lastly,  to  a  direct  injury  of  the  iris,  as  where 
mydriasis  follows  a  blow  on  the  eye,  in  which  case,  not  very  infrequently,  small  lesions 
in  the  iris  are  apparent  upon  inspection  under  oblique  illumination.  Mydriasis  is 
often  associated  with  palsy  of  the  ciliary  and  of  the  external  ocular  muscles  in 
lesions  of  the  third  nerve.  The  treatment  of  mydriasis  is  that  of  its  cause ;  locally, 
eserine  may  be  used. 

Mj/osis, — The  pupil  in  advanced  age  is  naturally  small,  and  its  dilatability  mucb 
less  than  in  early  life.  It  is  not  to  this  condition,  but  to  the  contracted  rigid  state 
of  pupil  depending  on  disturbance  of  innervation,  that  the  term  myoais  is  properly 
applicable.  Many  cases  of  myosis,  as  pointed  out  by  A.  Robertson,  are  attributable  to 
lesion  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  inhibiting  the  fibres  supplied  from  this  to  the  dilator 
pupillse.  In  such  cases  the  pupil  is  small  and  does  not  respond  to  light,  but  within 
narrow  limits  it  distinctly  dilates  and  contracts  in  concert  with  efforts  to  accommodate. 


Inflammation  op  thb  Ieis — Iritis. 

Before  entering  upon  this  very  important  subject,  it  will  be  desirable  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  appearances  which  the  iris  presents  in  a  healthy  state ;  for  it  is 
subject  to  many  variations  as  to  colour  and  mobility,  which,  if  not  rightly  under- 
stood, may  lead  to  serious  errors  of  diagnosis;  mere  congenital  peculiarities,  or 
changes  incident  to  age,  being  mistaken  for  signs  of  disease. 

The  iris  presents  every  shade  of  bluish-grey  and  brown  among  the  fair  and  the 
light-brown  races  of  mankind ;  whilst  among  the  negro  races  it  is  uniformly  found 
of  a  dark  brown,  approaching  to  black.  A  parti-coloured  iris  is  not  very  rare ;  a 
fourth,  a  third,  or  even  half  of  its  surface  being  brown,  and  the  rest  bluish-grey ;  or 
one  iris  may  be  wholly  brown,  and  the  other  as  entirely  grey,  each  eye  being  per- 
fectly normal  in  respect  of  sight.  Light-brown  irides  are  often  marked  with  two  or 
three  isolated  tufts  of  dark  pigment,  and  these  spots  are  frequently  causes  of  alarm 
to  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  them. 

A  very  slight  tremulous  vibration  of  the  whole  iris  attends  every  movement  of 
the  eyeball  in  some  persons,  who  nevertheless  enjoy  good  sight ;  but  this  tremulous- 
ness  must  be  regarded  as  morbid,  whenever  it  exists  to  any  great  extent.  It  is 
quite  independent  of  the  movements  of  the  pupil,  and  is  best  seen  when  that  aperture 
is  contracted,  as  a  larger  extent  of  iris  is  then  open  to  observation.  As  a  decided 
morbid  appearance,  tremulousness  of  the  iris  is  £Euniliar  to  us  in  association  with 
fluidity  of  the  vitreoos  humour. 

The  pupil  is  not  placed  precisely  in  the  centre  of  the  iris,  but  a  little  neai-er  to 
the  median  plane  of  the  body ;  so  that  the  iris  is  rather  narrower  between  the  inner 
edge  of  the  pupil  and  inner  margin  of  the  cornea  than  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pupil. 
Any  considerable  deviation  of  the  pupil  from  a  circular  form  may  be  regarded  as 
the  result  of  disease ;  but  the  pupil  may  exhibit,  especially  in  elderly  pei-sons,  a  slight 
irregularity  of  outline,  without  any  disease  having  existed  in  the  iris. 

The  mobility  of  the  iris  becomes  less  as  age  advances ;  and,  in  old  people,  we 
often  find  a  small  and  almost  fixed  pupil,  the  sight  remaining  excellent.  In 
examining  the  mobility  of  the  pupils,  each  one  should  be  tested  separately,  the  other 
eye  being  closed ;  for  such  is  the  sympathy  between  the  two  organs,  that  when,  in 
consequence  of  disease  in  the  nervous  apparatus,  an  eye  has  become  quite  insensible 
to  light,  its  pupil,  otherwise  motionless,  will  contract  whenever  light  is  admitted  to 
the  sound  eye. 

The  earliest  mention  of  iritis  occurs  in  a  treatise  by  Schmidt,  dotjcribing  the  inflam- 
matoiy  changes  consequent  upon  cataract-operations  as  performed  in  his  day.' 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  inflammation  of  the  iris ;  for  when 
we  consider  that  the  visual  function  of  the  eye  ceases  if  the  small  aperture  of  the 

'   Ueber  Nachttaar  und  Ifitii  nach  Staaroperationen,  1801. 
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papil  becomes  dosed,  we  at  onoe  appreciate  the  oonsequenoes  of  inflammatory  effusion 
into  its  area. 

The  attention  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  iritis  by  ophthalmic  writers  has  led 
many  of  them  to  indulge  in  minute  and  tedious  subdivisions  of  the  disease,  and  to 
distinguish  them  by  complicated  terms,  which  only  serve  to  embarrass  and  confuse 
the  practitioner.^ 

This  passion  for  subtle  refinements  and  nomenclature  has  been  comparatively 
rare  with  English  writers ;  and  those  whose  practical  experience  has  been  the  most 
extensive  have  made  use  of  the  simplest  classification. 

There  are  certain  signs  common  to  all  cases  of  iritis,  under  whatever  constitu- 
tional modifications  it  may  be  developed ;  such  are,  a  well-marked  sclerotic  zone  of 
injection ;  diminished  mobility  of  the  pupil,  with  more  or  less  change  in  its  form ;  a 
lov  of  the  lustre  and  peculiar  fibrous  appearance  of  the  iris ;  and  a  change  in  its 
colour. 

Other  signs  mark  the  peculiar  constitutional  influence  which  has  given  rise  to 
inflammatory  action  in  the  part.     These  will  be  noticed  under  the  proper  heads. 

Traumatic  Iritis. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  iris  are  not  the  injuries  which  cause  the  greatest  amount 
of  inflammation  in  its  tissue.  On  the  contrary,  clean  cuts,  even  if  very  extensive, 
produce  bat  little  inflammatory  reaction ;  while  bruising,  or  continued  pressure  of 
the  part,  such  as  occurs  in  certain  displacements  of  the  lens,  invariably  gives  rise  to 
inflammation  and  adhesive  deposits. 

The  wounds  which  are  sometimes  inflicted  on  the  iris  during  the  operation  for 
extracting  a  cataract,  or  those  which  are  made  to  form  an  artificial  pupil,  are  rarely 
followed  by  iritis ;  and  when,  after  a  few  days,  the  eye  is  examined,  more  or  less 
hlood  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  but  the  fibrous  tissue  of 
the  iris  will  present  almost  its  ordinary  aspect. 

The  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body,  however,  even  of  the  smallest  size,  always  sets 
up  iritis,  which  does  not  permanently  cease  until  the  foreign  body  has  been  removed. 
As  foreign  bodies,  before  reaching  the  iris,  must  have  passed  through  the  cornea,  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  treat  of  them  in  Chapter  IV.,  under  the  section  *  Injuries  of 
the  Cornea.' 

A  fdngular  accident  which  sometimes  be&lls  the  iris  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
jilace,  although  it  is  really  attended  with  very  little  iritis,  namely,  detachment  of  the 
ins  from  the  ciliary  ligament.  The  organic  connection  between  these  two  structures 
in  so  slight  that  a  smart  blow  with  a  stick  or  a  whip,  the  rebound  of  a  twig,  or  the 
»}.^jck  of  a  spent  shot,  is  suflident  to  sever  them  from  each  other;  the  extent  of  the 
operation  varying  in  every  possible  degree,  from  a  mere  hair's-breadth  to  the  com- 
ijki/B  detachment  of  the  whole  iris  from  its  ciliary  connection. 

A  very  slight  separation  may  almost  escape  notice.  It  appears  as  a  small,  black, 
elongated  mark,  close  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cornea.  In  proportion  to  the 
<-xtent  of  the  separation  will  be  the  amount  of  deformity  of  the  pupil ;  and  when 
h^  of  the  circumference  of  the  iris  has  been  detached,  the  pupil  will  probably  fall 
%«ether  and  be  wholly  efiaced.' 

In  all  extensive  cases  of  detachment,  thei-e  is  bleeding  into  the  anterior  chamber ; 
wifoptimeR  to  such  an  amount  as  at  first  to  conceal  the  injury  from  view. 

Unfortunately  the  surgeon  can  do  very  little  in  these  cases.  To  replace  the 
^^tached  iris  is  utterly  impossible,  and  vision  must  inevitably  remain  greatly 
impaiiwl ;  but  at  least  he  can  abstain  from  attempting  to  hasten  the  absorption  of 

'  For  remarkable  instanceB  of  this  mania  for  subdivisions  and  uncouth  names,  see  the 
w  -rk  of  Von  Ammon,  De  Iriiitie,  IS^ ;  and  that  of  Eau,  Die  Krankheiten  und  BUdungB- 
'^Ur  der  lUgefAogenhavt,  1844. 

*  The  appearances  presented  hv  separation  of  the  iris  from  its  ciliary  attachment  may  he 
«n  in  moat  of  the  illustrated  ophthalmic  works.  I  may  instance  Mackenzie's  Treatise^  4th 
♦tik.  p.  396 ;  Cooper,  On  Wounds  and  Injuria  of  the  Eye,  1869,  pp.  170, 178, 175 ;  Lawson, 
Iwimm  of  the  Eye,  OrhU,  and  Eyelids ;  1867.  ^ 
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the  effused  blood  by  administering  mercury.  It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  caution 
any  one  against  sudi  practioey  but,  in  &ct,  the  dogma  that  'mercury  induces 
absorption '  is  so  firmly  fixed  in  some  minds,  that  instances  are  constantly  occurring 
of  patients  being  actually  salivated  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  absorption  of  blood 
which  is  filling  the  anterior  chamber  after  rupture  of  the  iris.  The  rational  mode  of 
treatment  is  to  defend  the  eye  from  strong  Hght,  and  to  keep  the  general  vigour  of 
the  patient  up  to  a  healthy  point,  and  then  nature  will  in  due  time  completely  absorb 
the  blood,  without  any  aid  from  drugs. 

I  have  observed  how  readily  the  iris  inflames  when  subjected  to  long-continued 
pressure.  The  most  striking  examples  of  this  are  seen,  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
blow  upon  the  eye,  the  lens  has  been  loosened  from  its  connections,  and  partially 
dislocated  into  the  pupil.  The  traumatic  iritis  is  still  more  severe,  if  there  be,  at  the 
same  time,  an  incised  wound  of  the  cornea.  In  that  case,  the  aqueous  humour  drains 
away,  and,  in  consequence,  the  iris  becomes  compressed  between  the  cornea  and  the 
displaced  lens.  Inflammation  of  the  iris  soon  sets  in ;  vessels  become  visible  in  its 
tissue,  and  lymph  is  effused  into  the  pupil,  into  which  the  lens  is  bulging.  The  cornea 
becomes  hazy,  and  is  traversed  by  vessels.  The  sclerotic  and  conjunctiva  are  deeply 
injected,  and  there  is  abimdant  secretion  of  tears.  If  the  case  be  left  to  itself,  or  in- 
judidoiisly  treated,  the  pupil  becomes  eventually  closed  with  effused  lymph ;  or  else 
the  cornea  softens  and  gives  way.  Meantime  the  deep  tissues  become  disorganised, 
and,  after  protracted  suffering,  the  patient  finds  the  eye  utterly  useless. 

The  only  way  to  anticipate  all  this  mischief  is  to  remove  the  displaced  lens,  which 
IS  acting  like  a  foreign  body.  To  do  this  requires  much  tact  and  care,  and,  in 
making  the  reqiiisite  opening  in  the  cornea,  the  surgeon  must  endeavour  to  avoid 
isolating  any  considerable  portion  of  corneal  substance  between  his  incision  and  the 
wound  already  existing  in  the  cornea,  lest  the  isolated  portion  should  slough  from 
interrupted  nutritive  supply.  Sometimes  the  wound  in  the  cornea  is  so  placed  that 
the  surgeon,  by  enlarging  it,  can  make  an  opening  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  But  if 
the  wound  be  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  make  the  indsion 
in  a  new  portion,  and  as  near  the  margin  as  possible.  If  the  substance  of  the  lens 
has  been  much  broken  by  the  original  injury,  the  greater  part  of  it  will  probably 
escape  when  pressure  is  applied ;  but  if  the  lens  be  almost  entire,  it  must  be  broken 
up  as  much  as  possible  before  any  attempt  at  pressura  is  made.  The  use  of  the  s(X)op 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  disintegrated  lens,  the  pulpy  substance 
escaping  along  the  groove.  In  some  cases  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  iris  will  not 
only  fadlitate  the  removal  of  the  lens  with  the  scoop,  but  will  prevent  the  occurrence 
or  continuance  of  iritis. 

The  success  of  such  an  operation  will  depend  upon  its  being  performed  soon  after 
the  acddent,  while  the  cornea  is  still  clear,  and  before  iritis  and  effusion  of  lymph 
have  set  in.  If  performed  at  a  later  period,  there  will  be  greater  risk  of  vitreous 
humour  being  lost.  In  all  cases  the  success  of  the  oi)emtion,  as  regards  restoration 
of  sight,  must  be  very  doubtful ;  and  if  performed  at  a  late  period,  relief  of  pain,  and 
prevention  of  complete  disorganisation  of  the  globe,  will  probably  be  the  best  result 
that  can  be  hoped  for. 

The  treatment,  after  such  an  operation  as  I  have  just  noticed,  will  be  similar  to 
that  after  an  ordinary  case  of  extraction  of  a  cataract.  Closure  of  both  eyes  for  four 
or  five  days  will  be  necessary,  and  the  reparative  powers  of  the  pitient  must  not  be 
depressed  by  privation  of  due  nourishment. 

The  surgeon  must  not  deceive  himself  with  the  belief  that  in  these  cases  of  wound 
of  cornea,  with  displaced  lens,  the  administration  of  mercury  can  avert  destructive 
inflammation.  The  efficacy  of  merciuy  in  controlling  the  effusion  of  lymph  in  non* 
traumatic  iritis,  arises  from  the  fact  of  there  being,  in  that  case,  no  foreign  body-  < 
which  a  displaced  lens  really  is — pressing  against  and  irritating  the  iris.  Trauma  fie 
iritis,  set  up  by  a  displaced  lens,  is  wholly  beyond  the  powers  of  mercury,  and  ita 
administration  can  only  do  harm,  by  lowering  the  patient's  reparative  power,  and 
so  unfitting  him  to  recover  from  the  operation,  should  removal  of  the  lens  be  ulti- 
mately resorted  to.  ^^  i 
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Rheumatic  Iritis. 

Rheomatic  inflammation  of  the  iris  assumes  either  an  aetUe  or  a  chronic  character. 
In  the  former  case,  the  attack  can  usually  he  traced  to  exposure  to  cold  wind  or 
damp,  when  the  hodj  has  heen  exhausted  hy  fatigue  or  greatly  overheated. 

Aooording  to  the  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  patient,  the  onset  of  an  attack  of 
rheumatic  iritb  will  be  attended  either  by  dull  pain  in  and  around  the  eyeball,  or 
by  acute  neuralgia  throughout  the  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  extending  even 
to  the  second  and  third  divisions. 

When  the  attack  is  severe,  there  is  usually  a  good  deal  of  intolerance  of  light, 
and  lacrymation.  The  vascular  zone  is  not  well  marked,  on  account  of  its  being 
lost  in  the  general  injection  of  the  whole  sclerotic,  which  assumes  the  piurplish  tint 
I  have  described  as  characterising  sclerotic  inflammation. 

Rheumatic  iritis  is  almost  always  attended  with  some  slight  haziness  of  the 
comeay  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  remarkably  from  the  syphilitic  form,  which, 
even  in  the  most  severe  cases,  often  leaves  the  cornea  perfectly  dear.  The  morbid 
dianges  in  the  iris  itself  are  sometimes  so  slightly  marked  as  to  escape  an  unpractised 
or  a  careless  observer ;  so  that  it  is  not  until  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  the 
cornea  has  become  quite  clear,  that  the  still-existing  impairment  of  sight  causes  a 
more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  pupil  to  be  made,  and  then  inflammatory  exudation 
into  its  area,  and  adhesion  of  its  margin,  are  foimd  to  have  taken  place. 

In  the  more  acute  form  of  rheumatic  inflammation,  the  veins  of  the  iris  may  be 
traced  on  various  parts  of  its  surface,  as  delicate  red  lines,  diverging  from  the  edge 
of  the  pupil  to  the  periphery  of  the  iris.  I  need  hardly  say  that  these  fine  vessels 
cannot  be  traced  if  there  exists  any  considerable  haziness  of  the  cornea. 

The  pupil  is  contracted,  more  or  less  irregular,  and  as  the  inflammation  goes  on, 
this  irregularity  becomes  more  marked,  in  consequence  of  effusion  of  lymph^  taking 
place  between  the  edge  of  the  pupil  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  insidious 
manner  in  which  this  fibrinous  effusion  occurs  affords  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
r.ipidity  with  which  large  masses  of  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  lymph  show  themselves 
on  the  edge  of  the  pupil  in  syphilitic  iritis. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  neuralgia  throughout  the  region  supplied  by  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  which  attends  an  acute  attack  of  rheumatic 
iritis.  There  is  also  very  frequently  considerable  febrile  disturbance,  the  urine 
being  loaded  with  lithates. 

The  majority  of  cases  do  not  present  such  acute  symptoms  as  those  just  described, 
but  pursue  a  more  chronic  course.  The  injection  of  the  sclerotic  being  less  general, 
the  vascular  zone  around  the  cornea  is  better  marked ;  there  is  little,  if  any,  intoler- 
ance of  light  or  lacrymation,  and  instead  of  severe  neuralgia  in  the  fifth  nerve,  there 
h  only  a  dull  aching  pain  in  and  around  the  eyeball. 

But,  whether  the  iritis  be  acute  or  chronic,  there  is  still  the  same  danger  of 
Hfosion  of  lymph  into  the  area  of  the  pupil,  and  this  danger  is,  as  I  have  said,  all 
the  greater  on  acconnt  of  the  gradual  and  insidious  manner  in  which  the  effusion 
takes  place.     To  check  this  is  the  main  object  to  be  kept  in  view. 

Treatment. — If  the  early  stage  of  acute  rheumatic  iritis  be  attended  with  severe 
neuralgia,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  treatment  will  be  much  the  same  as  that 
wfaidi  I  have  described  in  Chapter  Y.,  as  suitable  to  acute  inflammation  of  the 
flderotic.  In  some  patients  iodide  of  potassium,  in  others  colchicnm,  will  be  of  most 
\ ;  while  some  cases,  characterised  by  visible  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the 


^  In  deserihmg  iritis,  I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  speak  of  that  exudation  from  its 
v«iw^]»  which  constitutes  the  most  serious  feature  of  the  disease,  by  forming  adhesions 
Wwtf>en  the  papillaiy  margin  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  or  wholly  blocking  up  the  area  of 
th«  pupil  with  opaque  membrane.  Whether  this  extidatum  becomes  itself  converted  into 
fhrais  tissue,  or  whether  it  only  influences  the  cells  of  the  tissue  amonfp  which  it  is  efiused, 
isd  causes  new  cells  to  he  developed  from  those  already  existinir,  is  a  physiological  question 
vhiefa  can  hardly  he  decided.  I  have  used  the  term  '  lymph '  to  describe  this  exudatum^ 
Waune  the  word  is  familiar  to  all  my  readers,  and  is  sanctioned  by  long  usage. 
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iris,  yield  to  turpentine.  I  have  usually  given  the  Chian  turpentine  in  substanoe, 
as  pills,  four  grains  three  times  a  day.  The  condition  of  the  pupil  must  be  carefully 
scrutinised  from  day  to  day ;  and  if  it  be  found  irregular  and  angular,  or  if  any 
brownish  tags  appear  to  be  forming  at  its  edge,  mercury  must  at  once  be  given. 
Two  grains  of  calomel,  with  a  third  or  half  a  grain  of  opium,  may  be  taken  night 
and  morning ;  and  should  any  tenderness  of  the  gums  begin,  the  quantity  ought  at 
once  to  be  diminished,  for  if  salivation  be  allowed  to  occur,  the  neuralgia  is  almost 
certain  to  return,  and  the  mercury,  which  in  small  doses  was  so  beneficial,  begins  at 
once  to  exert  its  depressing  influence.  In  delicate  subjects  it  is  often  very  useful  to 
give  a  dose  of  bark— Battley's  liquor  cinchonas  or  quinine — ^in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
during  the  time  the  mercury  is  being  taken.  The  pupil  is  to  be  kept  under  the 
action  of  atropine. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  precise  rules  about  diet.  It  should  not  be 
low — ^that  is  to  say,  innutritions — but  light  and  easily  digestible  :  soup,  bread-and- 
milk,  fioLrinaoeous  food  of  various  kinds,  with  or  without  a  proportion  of  meat, 
according  to  the  patient's  digestive  powers  and  previous  habits.  Stimulants  should 
be  given  only  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  circulating  forces. 
Feeble  and  depressible  persons  may  require  a  certain  amount  of  dry  wine,  or  diluted 
spirit,  while  those  addicted  to  habitual  indulgence  may  only  eliminate  the  rheumatic 
poison  which  they  have  stored  up  in  their  blood,  by  abstinence  from  the  alcohol 
and  sugar  they  have  so  long  abused. 

Occasional  steaming  of  the  eye  over  hot  water  is  the  most  soothing  local  applica- 
tion, and  where  neuralgia  is  present  fomentation  by  means  of  compresses  wetted 
with  a  watery  solution  of  extract  of  belladonna  and  opium  will  often  aJQTord  relief. 

Leeches  to  the  temples  may  occasionally  be  found  useful  at  the  onset  of  an  acute 
attack  where  there  is  great  congestion ;  but  where  neuralgia  exists  they  commonly 
do  harm,  and  they  should  never  be  applied  to  feeble  and  depressible  subjects,  or  those 
liable  to  erysipelas.  Blisters  also  have  the  disadvantage  of  exasperatbg  neuralgia. 
They  are,  however,  veiy  serviceable  in  the  chronic  form  which  often  succeeds  the 
acute  attack,  and  they  certainly  aid  in  removing  that  haziness  of  the  cornea,  which, 
if  not  promptly  dispersed,  is  apt  to  become  permanent 


Syphilitic  Iritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  iris  originating  in  syphilis  is  very  frequently  associated  with 
other  forms  of  secondary  or  tertiaiy  disease,  especially  with  eruptions  on  the  skin. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  marked  kind  of  .iritis,  and  is  characterised  by  a  tendency  to 
rapid  and  abundant  inflammatory  exudation  on  the  ins,  especially  about  the  edge  of 
the  pupil,  in  which  situation  yellow,  reddish-yellow,  or  nearly  red  nodules,  gummata, 
sometimes  attain  to  such  a  size  as  almost  to  close  up  the  pupillary  area.^ 

The  cornea  is  either  clear,  or  marked  throughout  its  lower  half  by  very  minute 
dots,  of  a  pale  buff  tint.  These  dots  are  as  small  as  if  pricked  in  with  a  point  of  a 
pin,  and  are  so  closely  set  together  as  to  suggest  to  a  superficial  observer  the  idea 
of  a  faint  cloudy  haze.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  even  these  minute  dots  are 
wholly  absent,  and  the  cornea,  during  an  acute  attack  of  iritis,  remains  perfectly 
transparent. 

There  is  al  ways  a  vascular  zone  in  the  sclerotic,  but  not  that  generally  diffused 
redness  of  the  eyeball  so  frequently  present  in  rheumatic  iritis.  Neither,  as  a  rule, 
is  there  intolerance  of  light,  which  is  one  of  the  most  marked  symptoms  of  the  rheu- 
matic form. 

Irides  which  have  naturally  a  bluish  tint,  when  attacked  with  syphilitic  inflam- 
mation, appear  more  or  less  green.  This  is  caused  by  the  presence  c^  yellow  serum 
in  the  aqueous  humour,  the  admixture  of  the  yellow  and  blue  forming,  of  course,  a 
green  tint.     This  fact  may  be  demonstrated  in   some  of  those  old  cases  in  which 

^  In  Sichel's  Tconographie  (pi.  xiiL  fijr.  6)  is  a  good  representation  of  a  mass  of  Ijrmph, 
reddened  with  yessels,  at  the  edge  of  the  pupil. 
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diTonic  iritis  haa  attacked  an  eye  again  and  again,  until  sight  has  been  IcNBrt;,  nearly 
all  the  tiflBues  baying  undergone  a  morbid  change.  If  in  such  a  case  the  cornea  be 
carefolly  punctured  with  a  broad  needle,  and  the  fluid  of  the  anterior  chamber  caught 
in  a  spoon,  the  application  of  heat  will  at  once  show  the  presence  of  albumen ;  and  if 
the  iris  haye  been  originally  bluish,  that  colour  will  be  restored  as  soon  as  the  last 
drop  of  the  yellow  fluid  has  drained  away  from  the  anterior  chamber. 

When  a  patient  has  efyphilitic  iritis  for  the  first  time,  it  may  attack  both  eyes 
together,  or  may  be  limited  to  one  eye.  When  relapses  occur,  the  inflammation 
usually  aflfects  the  right  and  left  eye  alternately ;  and  these  attacks  may  come  on 
without  the  patient  having  contracted  any  fresh  primary  disease. 

Syphilitic  iritis  is  so  much  modified  by  the  condition  of  the  patient,  that  the 
surgeon  must  take  care  not  to  form  to  himself  any  arbitrary  idea  of  the  appearances, 
or  expect  to  find  in  every  case  the  strongly-marked  and  unmistakable  proofs  aflbrded 
by  lai^  nodules  of  exudation  around  the  pupil.  In  fact,  iritis  may  exist  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  produce  serious  and  permanent  obstruction  to  the  pupil,  without  any 
development  of  these  nodules.  In  some  cases  the  lymph  is  uniformly  distributed 
•round  the  mat^  of  the  pupil,  which  then  assumes  a  thickened  ring-like  appearance, 
the  rest  of  the  iris  exhibiting  little,  if  any,  deviation  from  its  healthy  aspect.  The 
K«s  of  its  mobility,  however,  is  always  well  marked,  even  in  the  slighter  cases ;  and, 
iDd<>ed,  the  sluggishness  or  total  immobility  of  the  pupil,  when  exposed  to  light,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  diagnostic  signs  of  iritis  in  its  early  stage.  ^ 

Occajnonally  the  nodules  of  lymph,  instead  of  appearing  on  the  edge  of  the  pupil, 
are  situated  on  the  greater  circle  of  the  iris,  in  the  re-entering  angle  formed  between 
it  and  the  cornea.     Such  cases  are  comparatively  rare. 

In  every  case  of  iritis,  the  surgeon  should  most  carefully  examine  the  area  of 
the  popU,  to  determine  whether  it  be  or  be  not  overspread  with  lymph.  This 
wmetimes  exists  merely  as  a  very  thin  film,  which  may  escape  detection,  unless  light 
be  concentrated  upon  it  by  means  of  a  lens  of  short  focus.  Such  a  film,  however,  if 
not  speedily  removed  by  proper  treatment,  will  rapidly  become  thickened  by  fresh 
deposits,  and,  growing  more  and  more  opaque  week  by  week,  will  eventually  form  a 
Merioua  obstacle  to  the  transmission  of  light. 

.  The  so-called  *  closure  of  the  pupil,*  justly  regarded  as  the  most  serious  termination 
of  unchecked  ii'itis,  is  caused  partly  by  the  nodules  of  lymph  which  are  thrown  out 
upon  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  and  unite  it  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  {synechia  poa- 
t*ri</r)  and  partly  by  exudation  of  the  same  inflammatory  kind,  which  overspreads 
that  portion  of  the  capsule  corresponding  to  the  pupillary  area.  This  exudation  forms 
nreanised  connections  with  the  nodular  degosits  on  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  and 
^%enti]al]y,  by  its  contraction,  draws  the  margin  of  the  pupil  together,  and  per- 
manently blocks  up  its  greatly  diminished  6i)ace  with  a  tough,  firm,  and  opaque 
membrane.* 

Treatmeni. — From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  leading  principle 
in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  iritis  consists  [in  procuring  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
A>jsorption  of  the  exudation  which  has  been  efitised  in  and  around  the  pupil.  To 
effect  this,  the  most  powerful  agent  is  mercury.  But  when  we  consider  the  variety 
ff  ronstitution  in  patients  attacked  with  syphilitic  iritis,  the  impaired  state  of  general 
health  they  frequently  exhibit,  in  consequence  of  venereal  taint,  and  the  period  at 
vhi<^  the  iritis  sometimes  occurs — namely,  while  they  are  only  just  recovering  from 
tbe  debilitating  effects  of  salivation — it  is  evident  that,  in  a  treatise  like  the  present, 
■ittie  more  can  be  done  than  to  indicate  the  oiitlines  of  treatment,  and  that  the 
judgment  and  tact  of  the  surgeon  must  be  brought  to  the  careful  study  of  each  in- 
diridoal  case. 

*  I  cannot  point  out  any  really  good  representation  of  iritis  in  its  early  stage.  Indeed, 
it  U  haxdly  posable  for  an  artist  to  convey  a  true  notion  of  the  delicate  chimgeB  in  form  and 
o  icnr  which  characterise  the  disease  at  that  period. 

'  Thi«  form  of  obstruction  is  sometimee  called  '  spurious  cataract,'  but  the  term  is 
■azniiMtly  improper,  as  the  word  '  cataract '  should  be  strictly  limited  to  opacity  of  the  lens 
/.idf. 
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When  a  recent  case  of  syphilitic  iritis  comes  before  us  in  a  patient  of  good 
general  power,  we  may  at  once  order  two  grains  of  calomel,  with  a  third  or  half  a 
grain  of  opium,  to  be  taken  night  and  morning ;  first  clearing  the  bowels,  if  neces- 
fl&^y  ^7  ft  rapidly-acting  aperient.  In  private  practice,  where  our  patients  are  not 
necessarily  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  calomel  may  be  given  more  frequently,  bat 
in  smaller  doses ;  a  grain,  for  instance^  every  four  hours,  combined  with  just  enough 
opium  to  prevent  purging.  By  some,  small  and  frequentiy  repeated  doses  of  grey 
powder  are  preferred  to  calomel,  whilst  others  give  the  preference  to  mercurial 
inunction.  Calomel  vapour  baths  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  patient  very 
gently  under  the  mercurial  influence ;  they  very  rarely  salivate,  and  do  not  disorder 
the  digestion. 

The  effect  of  the  mercury  must  be  judged  of  by  the  state  of  the  eye,  not  by  the 
soreness  of  the  gums.  Indeed,  I  look  upon  soreness  of  the  mouth  as  a  condition  to 
be  always  avoided,  if  possible ;  never  to  be  willingly  produced,  as  is  so  often  the 
case.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  gums  begin  to  be  at  all  affected,  the  calomel  is  to 
be  given  less  frequently ;  the  absorption  of  the  exudation  in  the  pupil  being  the  test 
of  the  mercury  having  been  effectual.  The  two-grain  pills  may  be  taken  once  instead 
of  twice  a  day ;  the  grain  every  four  hours  changed  to  the  same  quantity  every 
twelve  hours,  and  then  taken  at  twice  that  interval  of  time. 

A  patient  sometimes  comes  before  us  with  recent  iritis,  which  has  come  on  while 
he  was  actually  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  given  for  venereal  disease.  What 
are  we  to  do  in  such  a  case  I  Perhaps  we  shall  find  that  the  patient^  while  taking 
the  mercury,  has  been  kept  on  very  low  diet,  deprived  of  all  animal  food,  and  re- 
stricted to  '  slops.'  In  that  case,  the  mere  change  to  a  better  diet — animal  food  and 
other  nutriment  being  given,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  stimulant  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed — will  often  effect  a  surprising  change,  and  stop  the  further 
effusion  of  lymph  ;  while  iodide  of  potassium,  with  bark,  or,  if  the  patient  be  ex- 
tremely depressed  by  the  mercury,  even  quinine  alone,  will  at  once  cause  absorption 
of  the  lymph  to  begin. 

Or  a  directly  opposite  state  of  things  may  exist.  The  patient  may  have  sought 
relief  from  the  depressing  effects  of  too  much  mercury  by  indulging  in  stimulants, 
and  in  this  way  may  have  induced  an  irritable  condition  of  the  circulation,  quito 
incompatible  with  a  due  interchange  of  material  in  the  system.  Restriction  of 
stimulants  within  due  bounds  will  be  as  essential  in  this  case  as  their  use  had  been  in 
the  case  of  the  ill-nourished  and  ancemic  patient. 

If  a  patient  has  been  attacked  with  syphilitic  iritis  while  under  the  depressing 
influence  of  too  much  mercury,  given  for  general  syphilis,  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  suspend  the  use  of  the  mercury  until  tonics  and  a  change  of  diet  should 
have  improved  his  general  health,  we  shall  often  find,  that  by  resuming  the  mercury 
in  small  doses,  while  at  the  same  time  we  continue  the  tonics,  the  iritis  will  yield, 
although  it  may  have  resisted  the  large  doses  which  had  been  given  under  circum- 
stances of  over-stimulation  or  deficient  nutrition. 

Turpentine  was  recommended  by  Carmichael,  as  a  substitute  for  mercury,  in 
those  cases  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  unsuitable  for  the  administration  of  the  latter 
on  account  of  general  debility.  I  have,  however,  found  more  benefit  from  the  use 
of  iodide  of  potai«ium,  or  even  of  very  small  doses  of  mercury,  combined  with  tonics 
and  improved  diet,  as  above  described.  I  have  sometimes  found  turpentine  of 
service  in  cases  of  rheumatic  iritis,  characterised  by  hyperemia  of  the  iris  and  sclerotic, 
but  unattended  with  much  disposition  to  effbsion  of  lymph. 

Whether  the  iritis  be  treated  with  mercury  or  not,  the  pupil  is  to  be  kept  dilated 
by  means  of  atropine. 

Syphilitic  iritis  has  often  a  tendency  to  become  chronic  \  each  relapse  being 
characterised  by  a  slight  sclerotic  zone,  a  yellowness  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  giving  a 
greenish  tint  to  blue  irides,  general  dimness  of  sight,  and  a  slight  filmy  deposit  in 
the  area  of  the  pupil.  This  chronic  form  is  chiefly  found  in  patients  who  are  the 
subjects  of  tertiary  syphilis,  and  a  careful ly-r^;ulated  course  of  iron  often  affords  the 
best  means  of  treatment. 
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In  deficribing  iritis,  I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  those  changes  which  are 
visible  under  ordinary  observation ;  but  the  ophthalmoscope  has  demonstrated  to  us, 
what  we  formerly  could  only  guess  at,  namely,  that  in  iritis  the  deeper  structures  of 
the  eye  are  often  seriously  i^ected. 

To  attempt  to  examine  the  fundus  oculi  during  an  acute  attack  of  iritis,  would 
be  not  only  useless,  but  injurious ;  for  the  exudation  deposited  in  the  pupil,  and 
perhaps  in  the  vitreous  humour  also,  would  prevent  any  clear  view  of  the  parts 
behind ;  while  the  glare  of  light  would  be  almost  certain  to  increase  the  already 
existing  hypcrsBmia  of  the  organ.  We  often,  however,  have  the  opportunity  of 
fxamining  the  fundus  after  all  inflammation  has  passed  away,  leaving  the  cornea, 
leosy  and  vitreous  humour  transparent.  We  can  then  fully  appreciate  the  close 
connection  between  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  of  the  choroid,  and  under- 
stand why  it  is,  that  in  cases  of  so-called  '  iritis,'  the  dimness  of  vision  is  often  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  changes  in  and  about  the  iris. 

One  of  the  sequelie  of  iritis  (I  use  the  word  *  iritis '  in  its  more  extended  sense) 
is  a  cloudy  condition  of  the  vitreous  humour,  in  which  filaments  and  shreds,  varying 
in  shape  and  size,  float  freely  in  every  direction.  These  bodies,  although  really 
whitish,  of  course  appear  black,  or  nearly  so,  when  seen  against  the  illuminated 
fundus  ocnlL  They  appear  to  be  inflammatory  deposits,  intermixed  in  some  instances 
with  broken-up  hjraloid  membrane. 

Large,  irregular,  white  patches  are  scattered  over  the  fundus,  in  some  cases 
involving  the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  Patches  and  dots  of  black  pigment  are 
frequently  seen  scattered  over  and  among  these  opaque  portions.     (Plate  I.  fig.  3.) 

Hence,  it  appears  that  syphilitic  inflammation,  when  it  attacks  the  eye,  may 
exhibit  its  chief  phenomena  in  the  iris,  involving  the  deep  structures  only  to  a  veiy 
slight  extent ;  or  both  may  be  equally  affected ;  or  lastly,  the  deep  structures  may 
suffer  in  such  a  d^ree  as  almost  to  become  useless,  while  the  iris  shows  little,  if  any, 
.^=1^  of  inflammation,  and  the  patient  is  hardly  aware  of  the  eye  being  the  subject  of 
disease,  until  vision  is  found  to  be  almost  lost. 


Syphilitic  Iritis  in  Infants. 

Iritis  is  one  of  the  rarest  forms  in  which  hereditary  syphilis  manifests  itself 
daring  infancy.  The  careful  researches  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,*  however,  have  shown 
that  it  is  not  quite  so  rare  as  has  been  supposed ;  and  it  probably  often  escapes 
notice  on  account,  as  he  observes,  of  the  very  small  amount  of  local  symptoms  which 
it  cauaee,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  infants  usually  keep  their  eyes  shut.  During 
ten  years  I  saw  but  five  or  six  cases  of  syphilitic  iritis  in  infants,  among  the  many 
thoujtfuids  of  patients  whom  I  treated  at  the  Moorfields  Hospital.  Some  of  these 
infante  presented  the  stunted  and  unhealthy  aspect  which  usually  accompanies 
inherited  syphilis ;  but  two,  whose  cases  I  have  elsewhere  reported  in  full,*  were 
well-grown  children. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  iritis  in  infants  is  the  very  slight 
development  of  a  sclerotic  zone,  that  uni^ling  sign  of  iritis  in  the  adult.  Indeed,  in 
some  of  the  cases  I  have  seen,  sclerotic  redness  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

The  infant  at  the  age  of  from  two  to  ten  months  is  attacked  with  copper-coloured 
eruption ;  perhaps  also  with  mucous  tubercles  about  the  genitals,  aphthae  in  the 
mouth,  and  'snuffles.'  The  eyelashes  fall  off,  and  sometimes  the  nails  also  are 
partially  detached.  In  some  cases  the  skin  presents  a  peculiar  dusky  tint,  and  is 
wrinkled  and  scurfy. 

The  lymph  does  not  assume  the  form  of  solid  tubercular  masses  on  the  edge  of 
the  pupil,  as  in  the  adult,  but  either  fills  the  area  of  the  pupil,  as  a  pale  yellow  semi- 
fluid mass,  or  sinks  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  like  ordinary  hypo- 

'  The  result  of  Mr.  Ilatcbinson'B  obserTations  is  pfiven  in  A  Cltntqgf  Memoir  on  certain 
Di$eo§e»  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  coneequent  on  Inherited  SyMlis,  ^,,  1868. 

*  A  6uide  to  the  Practical  Study  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  2nd  edit.  1869,  p.  149. 
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pyon.  In  one  of  the  cases  I  saw,  the  lower  half  of  the  ins  was  completely  hidden  by 
a  nodular  mass  of  lymph,  of  a  pale  buff  tint,  which  came  into  contact  with  the 
cornea,  and  completely  filled  the  anterior  chamber  as  high  up  as  the  middle  of  the 
pupil.  ^  In  another  case,  the  effused  lymph — ^for  such  it  seemed  to  be — ^waa  scattered 
all  over  the  lower  half  of  the  iris  in  the  form  of  little,  greyiah-white,  semi-trans- 
parent granules,  like  grains  of  coarse  sand.  The  pupil  was  fringed  with  the  same 
kind  of  deposit. 

Treatment, — Before  speaking  of  any  special  medicines  for  infants  affected  with 
syphilitic  iritis,  I  would  remark  on  the  absolute  necessity  for  their  being  suckled, 
and  not  brought  up  by  hand.  The  milk  of  a  healthy  wet  nurse  would  of  course  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  an  infected  mother ;  but  in  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
among  whom  this  disease  is  almost  exclusively  met  with,  the  services  of  a  wet-nurse 
can  hardly  be  obtained. 

Mercury  should  at  once  be  given ;  and  as  hydr.  c.  cretft  is  very  uncertain  in  its 
chemical  composition,  I  always  make  use  of  calomel,  giving  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
to  half  a  grain  night  and  morning.  The  effect  of  the  medicine  must  bei  carefully 
watched  from  day  to  day,  and  as  soon  as  the  lymph  begins  to  disappear  from  the  eye, 
and  the  cutaneous  eruption  to  fade,  the  dose  may  be  gradually  diminished ;  but  it 
will  often  be  necessary  for  the  mercurial  treatment  to  be  continued,  in  a  modified 
form,  for  several  weeks.  Weakly  in^Eknts  will  be  much  benefited  by  taking  five 
minims  of  Battley's  liquor  of  cinchonsa  twice  a-day  in  a  little  milk.  Provided  the 
child  sucks  and  digests  well,  the  mercury  does  unmixed  good,  and,  by  counteracting 
the  venereal  poison,  not  only  frees  the  skin  from  the  specific  eruption,  but  imparts  to  it 
a  healthy  hue,  instead  of  the  peculiar  dusky  colour  which  was  originally  so  evident. 

A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  atropine,  containing  two  grains  of  the  sulphate  to  an 
ounce  of  water,  may  be  put  into  the  eye  once  a  day.  So  powerful  a  poison  cannot 
safely  be  used  without  limit  to  young  infants,  even  in  its  diluted  form. 


Scrofulous  Iritis. 

Most  of  the  patients  in  whom  I  have  observed  this  form  of  iritis  have  been 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  all  have  shown  signs  of  a  scrofulous  con- 
stitution. 

The  iritis  presented  a  resemblance  to  the  syphilitic  inflammation  of  adults,  in 
respect  of  the  abimdant  exudation  which  took  place  on  the  iris,  and  in  the  anterior 
chamber ;  but  in  the  severer  cases  of  the  scrofulous  form  there  was  a  still  greater 
disposition  to  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  iris,  and  infiltration  of  its  whole  tissue, 
than  is  usually  met  with  in  syphilitic  cases.  In  scrofulous  iritis  the  large  masses  of 
yellow  deposit  are  not  so  frequently  limited  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  but  often 
appear  midway  between  the  pupil  and  the  outer  circle  of  the  iris,  or  at  the  latter 
point,  just  in  the  angle  between  the  iris  and  the  cornea.  Slight  bleeding  not  unfre- 
quently  takes  place  into  the  anterior  chamber,  from  giving  way  of  the  distended 
veins  of  the  iris. 

The  cornea  usually  remains  clear,  but  it  sometimes  presents  a  slight  degree  of 
mottled  opacity,  especially  towards  the  lower  part. 

Treatment, — In  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  iritis,  as  in  all  scrofulous  affections, 
the  diet  and  general  mode  of  life  deserve  the  utmost  attention.  Abundance — not 
excess — of  animal  food;  warm  clothing,  pure  air — sea-air,  if  attainable — ^are  all 
important  adjuncts  to  the  medical  treatment.  Cod-liver  oil  is  often  of  great  service, 
and  may  be  taken  in  combination  with  the  other  remedies.  The  bowels  are  usually 
irregular,  and  the  appetite  bad ;  and  a  mild  aperient  will  be  occasionally  required  ; 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  drastic  purgatives,  such  as  scammony  and  jalap. 

When  there  is  abundant  inflammatory  exudation  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
without   much  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  iris,  or  development  of  a  sclerotic 
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soDe,  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  calomel  at  night,  and  two  or  three  grains  of  quinine, 
or  ten  or  twelve  minims  of  liquor  cinchonee,  taken  an  hoar  or  so  after  a  meal,  will 
often  produce  a  rapid  absorption  of  the  efiused  fluid.  Where  the  exudation  assumes 
the  solid  form,  infiltrating  a  considerable  portion  of  the  iris,  or  appearing  at  its  inner 
or  outer  cirdee  as  large  yellow  nodules,  reddened  with  vessels,  the  iodide  of  iron  is 
often  uflef  al,  both  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  deposit,  and  in  diminishing  the 
vascularity  of  the  iris  itself. 

All  stimulating  lotions  must  be  avoided ;  nor,  indeed,  except  atropine,  is  any 
local  application  of  service. 

A  form  of  iri'ciB  may  be  not  very  infrequently  observed  in  youths  and  young 
adulte,  usually  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  which  differs  from  that  just  described  by 
the  little  prominence  of  the  characteristic  iritic  symptoms.  Gummata  are  incon- 
sfncuouB  or  absent,  and  a  slight  cloudiness  of  the  pupil  and  a  few  small  synechia, 
with  a  slight  change  in  the  colour  and  lustre  of  the  iris,  and  sluggishness  of  the  pupil, 
ve  the  principal  evidences  of  inflammation  apparent  in  the  iiis  itself.  That  which 
Ls  eminently  characteristic  of  this  form  of  iritis  is  the  occurrence  on  the  back  of  the 
oomea  of  numerous  opaque  dots,  most  of  them  so  minute  as  to  require  a  magnifier 
for  their  distinct  recognition.  Of  these  the  larger  may  be  observed  to  change  theii- 
pofiition ;  they  gravitate  slowly  towards  that  jDart  of  the  cornea  which  happens  to  be 
most  dependent.  They  are,  therefore,  probably  fibrinous  coagula.  The  smaller  dots 
ue  fixed,  and  these  have  been  shown,  in  some  instances  at  least,  to  be  patches  of  pro- 
lijerating  and  degenerating  epithelium. 

This  form  of  iritis  is  the  aquo-capsulitis  of  the  older  surgeons,  the  serous  iritis  of 
modem  continental  authors.  It  is  an  insidious  and  usually  very  chronic  disorder. 
Topically  atropine,  internally  cod-liver  oil,  and  ferric  iodide,  corrosive  sublimate  in 
small  doses,  and  potassic  iodide,  will  be  found  the  most  useful  remedies. 


GONORBHCBAL    AND    AbTHRITIC    IbITIS. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  an  attack  of  iritis  as  a  result  of  simple 
gonorrhoBa ;  although,  of  course,  it  may  often  happen  that  a  patient  is  attacked  with 
ordinary  riieumatic  iritis  within  a  short  period  of  his  having  had  urethial  discharge. 
Oonorrhoea  is  unfortunately  so  common,  that  were  there  any  definite  form  of  iritis 
dependent  upon  it,  so  marked  a  sequela  of  the  discharge  would  be  constantly  brought 
mider  our  notice. 

Neither  have  I  seen  cases  of  iritis  which  I  could  refer  to  gout.  The  descriptions 
rif  '  arthritic  iritis  '  one  meets  with  in  books  are  chiefly  taken  from  German  writers, 
(specially  Beer  and  his  contemporaries,  whose  account  of  the  disease,  which  they 
Urm  tjfruiy  inflammation,  more  nearly  answers  to  that  of  chronic  glaucoma.  The 
aiih-ooloiired  ring  in  the  sclerotic,  immediately  surrounding  the  cornea,  described  by 
German  writers  as  the  arthritic  ring  or  circle,  and  regarded  by  them  as  diagnostic  of 
HTtbritic  iritis,  is  not  peculiar  to  any  special  form  of  inflammation.  Its  presence 
merely  depends  upon  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the 
i^]ert>tic  and  cornea.  When  these  two  structures  are  united  obliquely,  so  that  a  con- 
nderable  extent  of  the  sclerotic  is  overlapped  by  the  cornea,  the  vessels  of  the  former 
do  not  appeal*  to  advance  so  near  to  the  iris  as  in  other  cases ;  and  hence  a  narrow 
ring,  of  a  paler  tint,  is  interpoe3d  between  the  iris  and  the  dense  plexus  of  vesseln 
iormiog  the  sclerotic  zone. 

[That,  exceptionally,  iritis  is  actually  a  sequel  of  gonorrhoea,  such  cases  as  the 
fU lowing  afford  veiy  strong  persumption.  A  gentleman  in  a  public  office,  set.  24, 
in  sound  health,  caught  a  clap.  He  had  never  bad  rheumatism,  and  his  family, 
•everal  members  of  which  were  well  known  to  me.  appeared  remarkably  free  from 
say  gouty  and  rheumatic  tendency.  The  local  symptoms  of  the  gonorrhoea  were 
very  acute.  About  the  end  of  the  second  week  he  was  attacked  with  synovitis  in 
both  knees  and  ankles,  which  proved  very  intractable,  and  left  these  joints  weak 
md  stiff  long  after  the  inflammatory  symptoms  had  disappeared.      Within  a  very 
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few  days  of  the  aooeesion  of  the  synovitis,  iritis  developed  itself  in  both  eyes.  The 
symptoms  were  very  acute :  the  gommata  in  the  iris  were  very  large  and  con8pi(*u- 
ous,  the  congestion  was  considerable,  and  the  pain  in  and  around  the  eyeball  was 
severe.  In  spite  of  an  energetic  treatment,  the  iritis  proved  very  obstinate*;  it 
subsided  slowly  and  left  large  synechiae.  Nearly  four  years  later  he  again  acquired 
gonorrhoea,  which  was  very  quickly  followed  by  another  attack  of  synovitis  in  the 
same  joints,  and  very  slowly  after  the  accession  of  this  he  again  had  a  double  iritis, 
the  symptoms  and  course  of  which  resembled  those  of  the  first  attack.  In  the  interval 
his  health  had  been  good,  and  he  had  remained  free  from  joint  and  eye  inflammation. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  ground  to  suspect  syphilis.  I  have  seen  several  similar 
cases,  in  most  of  whidi  there  was  also  gonorrhosal  rheumatism,  but  in  some  this  joint 
complication  was  absent.  In  all  the  gummata  in  the  iris  and  the  congestion  were 
considerable. — J.  W.  H.] 

Use  of  Atropine  in  Iritis. 

In  a  former  edition  of  this  work  I  spoke  un&vourably  of  the  employm^it  of 
atropine  during  the  acute  stage  of  iritis.  Subsequent  experience  has  led  me  to 
modify  my  opinion  on  this  subject.  Of  course  the  action  of  atropine  will  be  most 
evident  in  those  cases  where  the  inflammation  is  quite  recent,  and  where  consequently 
the  tissue  of  the  iris  is  not,  as  yet,  much  thickened  by  congestion  of  its  vessels,  nor 
infiltrated  with  lymph.  Where  abundant  eflusion  of  the  latter  hsa  taken  plac« 
around  the  margin,  and  within  the  area  of  the  pupil,  atropine  may  not  produce  any 
change  visible  to  the  observer ;  but  when  this  stage  of  effiision  has  not  yet  arrived, 
or  when,  at  a  later  period,  it  is  passing  ofl*,  persistent  dilatation  of  the  pupil  may  be 
induced  by  atropine,  and  such  dilatation  will  have  the  efiect  of  hindering  the 
formation  of  adhesions  between  the  iris  and  the  ca]>8ule,  or  of  causing  such  adhesions, 
if  already  ezinting,  to  give  way.  In  all  cases  of  iritis,  therefore,  a  solution  of 
atropine  should  be  dropped  upon  the  eye  night  and  morning.  Where  the  inflam- 
mation is  recent,  and  atropine  is  used  in  anticipation  of  lymphatic  efltision,  rather 
than  to  counteract  the  solidification  of  deposits  already  formed,  a  solution  of  two 
grains  of  the  sulphate  of  atropia,  in  an  ounce  of  dintilled  water,  may  Xre  employed  ; 
but  in  the  more  acute  cases  a  solution  of  double  that  strength  will  be  required. 

Not  contented  with  insisting  on  the  utility  of  atropine  as  an  ac^unct  to  mercury 
in  the  treatment  of  iritis,  some  i*ecent  writers  have  even  gone  so  £u*  as  to  recommend 
that  the  disease  should  be  treated  by  the  ase  of  atropine  alone.  More  dangerous 
trifling  I  cannot  conceive.  No  doubt  cases  of  iritis  occur  in  which  the  tendency  to 
effusion  of  lymph  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  and  such  exceptional  cases  may 
possibly  get  wdl  without  any  mercury  being  given*  But  we  are  not  waiTanted  in 
assuming  that  a  case  of  iritis  which  begins  in  a  mild  form  is  going  to  maintain  that 
character  throughout,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  employ  that  agent  which  above  all  others 
has  the  property  of  counteracting  the  effusion  oi  lymph,  and  the  consequent  loiw  of 
transparency  in  parts  essential  to  vision.  And  what  rational  cause  is  there  for  this 
anxiety  to  avoid  the  employment  of  mercury  Y  Used  ignorantly,  as  we  too  often  see 
it  used,  mereury  is  a  fearful  curse  to  mankind  ;  but,  moderately  and  judiciously  ased, 
it  is  one  of  our  greatest  blessings.  If  patients  with  iritis  are  to  be  so  impregnated 
with  mereury  tbit  profuse  salivation  and  all  the  other  miseries  of  mercurial 
poisoning  are  induced,  they  may  well  pause  before  submitting  to  a  remedy  almost  as 
bad  as  their  disai^e.  But  this  kind  of  mereurial  treatment  is  never  necessary*. 
Those  cases  of  iritis  commonly  do  beet  where  the  mouth  has  not  even  been  made 
tender,  and  therefore  there  is  no  real  neceosity  for  the  attempts  that  are  being  con- 
stantly made  to  treat  iritis  without  mereury.  We  are  often  told  that  iritis  will 
get  well  without  it — and  so  no  doubt  it  will,  in  a  certain  sense,  get  well  without 
any  treatment  at  all.  But  the  eye  is  in  one  respect  a  wholly  exceptional  organ. 
Once  let  ita  transparent  tissues  become  opaque,  and  then,  although  ^e  eye  may  in 
a  certain  sense  have  recovered  from  an  inflammatory  attai^k,  the  function  of  the 
organ  is  impaired  or  destroyed.     Tlie  treatment  of  iritis  consists  in  speedily  prevent- 
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ing  the  formation  of  patches  or  films  of  inflammatory  deposit  in  the  transparent 
media  of  the  eye,  and  if  mercury  has  the  inyaluable  property  of  doing  this,  it  seems 
criminal  in  the  surgeon  to  neglect  the  use  of  it.^ 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  certain  pereons  the  application  of  sulphate  of  atropia 
to  the  oonjonctiva  will  set  up  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  catarrhal  ophthalmia  com- 
pHcated  exceptionally  by  acute  eczema  of  the  eyelids  and  cheek.  I  do  not  speak  of 
bolutians  to  which  a  few  drops  of  acid  or  of  alcohol  have  been  added.  Snch  additions, 
I  knowy  are  sometimes  made ;  but  they  are  as  unnecessary  as  they  are  irritating, 
for  well-made  sulphate  of  atropia  is  quite  soluble  in  (hstilled  water.  The  first 
instance  of  my  meeting  with  this  effect  of  atropine  occurred  in  a  hospital  in-patient 
who  used  drops  from  the  same  solution  that  was  being  dispensed  at  the  time  to 
many  handreds  of  others,  none  ci  whom  experienced  any  similar  inconvenience.  As 
soon  as  the  drops  wore  discontinued,  the  conjunctival  inflammation  rapidly  subsided, 
and  it  was  again  excited  by  a  reapplication  of  the  atropine.  I  have  since  met  with 
another  case,  in  which  great  iiritation,  both  of  the  eye  and  eyelids,  followed  the  use 
of  drops  which  I  myself  applied  and  knew  to  be  perfectly  neutraL  In  such  cases 
sulphate  of  duboisia  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  atropine. 

SEQUELiE  OF   IrITIS. 

Besides  the  changes  already  mentioned  as  resulting  from  iritis,  such  as  ob- 
stniciion,  or  closure  of  the  pupil,  the  inflammation  is  sometimes  followed  by 
degeneration  of  structure,  which  more  or  less  involves  the  whole  tissue  of  the  iris. 

Chronic  iritis,  for  instance,  in  a  cachectic  subject,  especially  if  the  disease  has 
been  allowed  to  run  on  unchecked,  is  apt  to  induce  a  permanent  thickening  of  the 
iris,  all  appearance  of  its  nonnal  fibrous  tissue  being  lost,  and  the  veins  of  the  part 
becoming  enlaiged  and  irregularly  dilated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  constant  pressure  of  a  calcified  lens,  which  has  become 
thmst  forward  against  the  iris,  will  sometimes  induce  such  wasting  of  its  tissue,  that 
the  uvea  wholly  diaaj^tears,  and  the  thin  web  of  iris  which  remains  allows  the 
chalky- white  lens  to  be  distinctly  seen  through  it. 

Another  consequence  of  iritis  is  the  distension  of  the  iris  into  poudies,  which  are 
formed  in  the  following  way.  An  attack  of  syphilitic  iritis,  left  to  itself,  or  badly 
treated,  causes  the  whole  margin  of  the  iris  to  adhere  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens ; 
the  pupillary  area  being,  at  the  same  time,  very  small,  and  filled  up  with  opaque 
deposit.  Ail  communication  between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  aqueous  chamber 
\a  cut  off;  and  the  aqueous  fluid  secreted  in  the  latter  cavity,  not  being  able  to  pass 
through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  accumulates  behind  the  iris,  and 
gradually  distends  and  preoBBS  it  forwards ;  the  pupillazy  margin  meantime  being 
prevented  from  advancing  with  the  rest  of  the  iiis  in  consequence  of  its  union  with 
the  capsule. 

If  the  uveal  surfiaoe,  except  just  at  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  be  free  from  adhesion, 
the  whole  anterior  sturfaoe  <^  the  iris  forms  one  convex  mass,  with  a  deep  depression 
at  ite  centre,  in  the  position  of  the  closed  pupil ;  but  if  the  uvea  be  here  and  there 
adhefent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  iris  at  those  spots  remains  retracted,  like 
the  pupil,  while  intervening  portions  of  iris  are  thrown  into  a  series  of  pouches 
which  may  almof<t,  or  quite,  touch  the  cornea.  These  pouched  portions  of  iris  lose 
their  fibrous  appearanoei  and  have  a  dark  slaty  tint. 

Viaiony  in  such  cases,  is  reduced  to  mere  perception  of  light ;  but,  provided  the 
retina  be  sound,  excellent  sight  can  often  be  restwed  by  means  of  a  carefully-planned 
dnd  sldlfnlly-executed  artificial  pupil. 

In  caaes  of  long-continued  iritis,  combined  with  disease  of  the  choroid,  and  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  sclerotic,  the  iris  not  only  becomes  united  to  the  capsule, 
«nd  bulges  forwards  in  the  manner  just  described,  but  the  fluid  aecnited  in  the 

<  Remarks  on  the  use  of  atropine  in  iritis  almost  identical  with  the  ahoye  were  to  have 
heen  added  to  the  third  edition  of  mv  Guide  to  the  Study  of  DiseoBes  of  the  Eye,  1866,  but  hy 
iaidfeitenoe  they  were  not  sent  to  the  printer. 
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posterior  aqueous  chamber,  continuing  to  accumulate,  exerts  pressure  on  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  sclerotic,  and  stretches  its  weakened  tissue.  This  gradually  yieldi^ 
and  forms  a  ataphyloma  scleroticcBf  a  tense  bluish-black  prominence,  streaked  with 
the  widely-separated  whitish  lines  of  the  sclerotic  fibres.  At  first,  while  the  pro- 
minence is  small,  it  is  usually  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  globe,  just  behind 
the  cornea ;  but  the  distension  may  go  on  until  the  whole  of  the  sclerotic,  between 
the  line  of  insertion  of  the  recti  muscles  and  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  forms  one 
bulging  lead-coloui'od  swelling.  Staphyloma  sderoticce  is  always  a  sign  of  the  deeper 
tissues  of  the  eye  having  suffered  from  disease,  and,  if  developed  to  any  considerable 
extent,  would  contra-indicate  operations  for  artificial  pupil  or  cataract. 

CysU  of  tlie  iris. — In  very  rare  cases  a  punctured  wound  of  the  iris,  near  itt* 
ciliary  attachment,  has  been  followed  by  a  cyst-like  expansion  of  its  substance,  in 
consequence,  appai^ntly,  of  the  fluid  of  the  posterior  aqueous  chaml>er  finding  it>> 
way  between  the  uvea  and  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  ii*is. 

These  cysts  pi^esent  a  dark  slaty  tint,  which  nearly  approsiches  to  black  when 
their  walls  become  very  thin.  The  treatment  of  these  caaes  is  often  extremely 
troublesome,  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  expanded  iris-tissue 
reunites  after  being  lacerated.  When  the  lens  is  in  aitu,  and  transparent,  the 
difficulty  is  greatly  increased.^ 

[Cysts  in  the  iris  are  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  Watery  cysts,  hygromata,  consisting  of 
an  extremely  delicate  membrane  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  pavement  epithelium  ; 
(6)  Thicker  walled  cysts  enclosing  an  opaque  mass  of  scaly  epithelium  and  epithelial 
debris.  The  close  similarity  of  their  contents  to  those  of  ordinary  subcutaneous 
sebaceous  wens  places  this  kind  of  iritic  cyst  in  the  same  category  with  these. 

Both  kinds  of  iritic  cyst  are  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  of  ti-aumatic 
origin.  Most  probably  originate  in  the  iris,  but  some  seem  to  originate  in  the 
ciliary  region,  and  from  this  to  invade  the  iris.  Thorough  excision  of  the  cyst, 
including  the  iris  with  which  it  is  connected,  can  alone  be  recommended.  If  any 
part  be  left  behind,  experience  shows  that  the  cyst  ^oon  forms  again.  Mere  laoera- 
tion,  however  free,  is  quite  useless  to  procure  a  permanent  result. — J.  W.  H.] 


Operations  on  the  Iris  for  Artificial  Pupil. 

Many  of  the  diseases  and  injmdes  affecting  the  iris  and  cornea  described  in  the 
foregoing  chapters,  produce  complete  closure  of  the  pupO,  while  others  either  cause 
it  to  become  displaced  from  its  natural  position,  or  leave  it  more  or  less  completely 
hidden  behind  a  dense  corneal  opacity. 

All  operations  for  the  relief  of  such  obstructions  or  mal-positions  of  the  pupil  may 
be  siutably  described  in  this  place ;  while  the  operation  on  the  iris,  for  the  cure  of 
glaucoma^  must  be  defended  until  that  disease  has  been  considered. 

The  term  Artijicuil  Pupil  must  be  understood  to  include  not  only  the  formation 
of  a  new  aperture  in  the  iiis,  when  the  portion  forming  the  natural  pupil  has  pro- 
la})6ed  through  a  breach  in  the  cornea,  but  also  the  reopening  or  the  enlargement  of 
the  natural  pupil  when  obstiiicted  by  inflammatory  deposit ;  or  the  displacement , 
towards  a  transparent  part  of  the  cornea,  of  a  pupil  which  has  become  overshadowecl 
and  hidden  behind  a  dense  corneal  opacity. 

Before  attempting  any  form  of  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  the  surgeon  must 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  cu^e,  and  espedallv 
ascertain  for  himself  the  following  conditions  : 

First,  whether  the  eye  perceives  light.  Mere  obliteration  of  pupil  will  not  deprive 
the  eye  of  this  power,  provided  the  retina  be  sound ;  for  we  know,  by  penional 
experiment,  that  even  the  thickness  of  our  closed  lids  does  not  prevent  our  noticing 
the  shadow  of  a  hand  passing  between  our  eye  and  the  window. 

'  See  a  caw  reported  at  length  in  my  GwUk  iv  the  Study  of  Viteam  of  the  Eye,  8ad  edit. 
1860,  p.  408.  .         -^  ' 
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Secondly,  ihe  presence  or  absence  of  the  lena  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  ascer- 
tained, and,  if  present,  whether  it  is  transparent  or  opaque. 

Thirdly,  the  cornea  must  be  carefully  examined,  as  to  its  degree  of  transparency. 

Fourthly,  the  state  of  the  iris  itself  must  be  noticed.  The  existence  of  chronic 
iritis  would  induce  the  surgeon  to  defer  the  operation  until  the  inflammation  had 
oeaaed.  A  thickened  iris,  in  which  all  trace  of  its  peculiar  flbi-ous  structure  is  lost, 
is  speciaOy  unfitted  for  an  operation,  as  it  breaks  away  under  the  slightest  traction, 
and,  if  cut,  the  wound  does  not  gape,  so  as  to  form  a  permanent  aperture. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  not  desirable  to  operate  for  artificial  pupil  when  the  other  eye  is 
perfects 

The  principle,  not  to  inflict  unnecessary  injury  on  the  parts  operated  upon,  which 
holds  good  of  every  suigical  operation,  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  that  for  an 
artifidid  pupil ;  for  often  the  portion  of  transparent  cornea  is  veiy  small,  and  a 
needlefisly  lai^  cicatrix  may  seriously  diminish  the  patient's  field  of  vision. 

Generally  speaking,  a  small  artificial  pupil  is  more  useful  than  a  large  one ;  that 
is  to  aay,  if  it  can  be  made  in  such  a  position  that  all  tdie  cornea  in  front  of  it  is 
transparent.  Sometimes,  however,  the  pupil  has  to  be  drawn  from  behind  an  opaque 
eomeal  cicatrix ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  only  by  making  a  large  aperture  that  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  it  can  be  rendered  available. 

Inasmuch  as  the  natural  pupil  is  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  iris,  it  would 
follow  thAt  a  similar  position  must  be  the  most  suitable  for  an  artificial  aperture. 
VariouB  considerations,  however,  may  induce  the  surgeon  to  select  a  more  peripheral 
Btoation ;  but  he  should  always  strive  to  approach  the  centre  of  the  iris,  aa  f ar  aa 
drramstances  will  allow. 

Peculiar  care  is  required  in  the  examination  of  those  cases,  frequently  brought 
imder  our  notice,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  cornea  appears  converted  into  a 
more  or  less  prominent,  densely  opaque,  white  cicatrix,  after  severe  purulent  or 
^norrlKEal  ophthalmia.  The  patient  may  have  good  perception  of  light,  and  there 
mskj  be  an  appearance  of  a  narrow  strip  of  semi-transparent  cornea  adjacent  to  the 
arkrotic,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  an  artificial  pupil  being  made.  And  yet  the 
Appearance  of  true  corneal  tissue  may  be  altogether  deceptive. 

When  the  whole  cornea  has  been  destroyed  by  ulceration,  as  in  severe  purulent 
ophthalmia  of  in&nts,  or  the  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  of  adults,  the  iris  is  for  a  time 
kid  bare ;  but  very  soon  exudation  takes  place  on  its  surface,  while  the  iris,  yielding 
to  t  be  pressure  behind,  gradually  forms  the  prominence  known  as  staphyloma.  The 
jEreater  part  of  this  fibrinous  coating  of  the  iris  eventually  becomes  white  and  opaque, 
ind  traversed  by  ramifying  vessels  ;  but  the  marginal  portion  of  the  ii*is  is  covered 
hy  a  semi-transparent  tissue,  united,  perhaps,  to  a  very  narrow  ring  of  true  cornea, 
JQst  that  portion  immediately  connected  with  the  sclerotic.  No  space,  however, 
racists  between  this  semi-transparent,  cornea-like  tissue,  and  the  fibres  of  the  iris ; 
and  any  attempt,  therefore,  to  make  an  artificial  pupil  in  this  situation  would  only 
fnd  in  disappointment. 

The  diffarent  modes  of  making  an  artificial  pupil  may  be  classed  under  four  heads : 
iooero^Mm,  vneiBion^  excision^  and  ligature. 

1.  Zac0ra^um.^Thi8  consists  in  tearing  away  a  certain  portion  of  the  iris  from 
b«  ciliaiy  attachment.  It  is  scarcely  applicable  to  other  cases  than  where  there  is 
only  a  very  limited  marginal  portion  of  transparent  cornea,  the  rest  being  opaque. 
Here,  with  a  slender  forceps  introduced  through  an  incision  in  the  opaque  part  of  the 
ooniea,  the  iris  corresponding  to  the  transparent  part  may  be  seized,  torn  from  its 
pmpbend  attachment,  and  cut  off. 

2.  Ineition, — This  is  the  oldest  form  of  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  being  that 
cBpkyyed  by  Cheselden  in  a  case  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  first  in  which  an  artifi- 
•ial  papil  was  made.  The  operation  is  founded  on  the  elasticity  of  thd  fibres  of  the 
rii,  which  causes  them  to  retract  when  cut  across,  so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  for  the 
awftonisBion  of  light  to  the  retina.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  operation  is  likely 
v>  wcceed  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  tension  and  retractile  power  of  the  iris,  and 
vJl  be  inadmissible  in  those  cases  of  closure  of  the  pupil  resulting  from  chronic  iritis. 
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uv  ;k>4v  oiher  difiMMuie  of  tbe  ins  which  has  caused  softening  and  degeneration  of  its 
ttNNUc.  Thu  o{wracioii  bj  incision  would  also  be  contra-indicated  if  the  lens  were 
l»it«t'nt^  as  iujurv  to  it  must  almost  inevitably  follow  the  penetration  of  the  ins  by  a 
cutting  iiiiitruiiient. 

Th«  operation,  therefore,  is  much  restricted  in  its  application,  and  is  almost 
coiiliued  to  those  cases  in  which,  after  extraction  of  a  cataract,  there  has  been  pro- 
Upcius  iridis  to  such  an  extent  as  wholly  to  obliterate  the  pupil,  the  fibres  of  the  iris 
I'emtduing  on  the  stretch  in  consequence  of  so  large  a  portion  becoming  healed  into, 
and  confounded  with  the  corneal  cicatrix. 

The  incision  is  made  either  with  a  cutting-needle  or  a  fine  nan*ow  knife,  or  else 
with  scissors.  The  needle  or  knife  is  passed  into  the  anterior  chamber  dose  to  the 
edge  of  the  cornea,  and  when  the  point  has  been  carried  a  little  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  ins,  the  cutting  edge  is  turned  backwards,  the  point  is  made  to  penetrate  the 
iris,  and  its  fibres  are  divided  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  desired.  The  needle  or 
knife  is  then  rotated  into  its  original  position  and  withdrawn. 

Maunoir  *  modified  the  operation  by  using  scissors  for  dividing  the  iris,  but  of 
course  they  required  a  large  corneal  wound  for  their  introduction,  and  neither  the 
linear  nor  the  Y-shaped  incision  which  he  recommended  was  found  by  any  means 
easy  to  accomplish  when  the  iris  had  become  flaccid  after  the  escape  of  all  the 
aqueous  humour.  If  scissors  are  employed  at  all,  the  cannula-scissors  invented  by 
Wilde  would  be  found  far  mora  convenient  for  indsing  the  iris,  as  they  may  be  so 
constructed  as  to  cut  their  own  way  into  the  cornea,  and  fill  up  the  wound  they 
make,  thus  retaining  a  good  deal  of  the  aqueous  humour.  They  are  now  nearly 
superseded  by  the  forceps-scissors  of  VVeiso. 

In  cases  where  a  very  narrow  strip  of  cornea  alone  remains  transparent,  after 
sloughing  or  ulceration  throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent,  it  becomes  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  accomplish  the  division  of  the  itis  with  as  little  injury  to  the  cornea 
as  possible.  In  such  cases  I  have  found  the  most  useful  instrument  to  be  a  broad 
needle,  cutting  on  both  sides  for  a  short  distance  from  its  point. 

3.  Excision. — In  cases  where  the  pupil  had  become  drawn  together,  and  its  con- 
tracted area  blocked  up  with  an  opaque  membrane,  in  consequence  of  iritis,  the  lens 
being  unaffected,  the  operation  of  incision,  either  by  the  knife  or  scissors,  was  contra- 
indicated,  since  it  was  hardly  possible  to  puncture  the  iris  with  a  cutting  instrument 
without  wounding  the  lens.  The  operation  of  excision  therefore  became  necessary, 
which  was  performed  as  follows  :  an  opening  of  sufficient  size  having  been  made  in 
the  cornea,  a  forceps  was  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber,  its  branches  were 
then  opened,  a  portion  of  iris  was  included  between  them,  and,  being  gnspedy  was 
drawn  out  of  the  corneal  wound,  and  cut  off  with  scissors.  The  objection  to  this 
operation  was  the  difficulty  of  limiting  the  quantity  of  iris  removed  ;  the  pupil  was 
usually  very  large,  and  extended  almost,  if  not  quite,  up  to  the  border  of  the  cornea. 

The  'blunt  hook,'  invented  by  Tyrrell,  introduced  a  more  delicate  and  predi^ 
mode  of  operating;  and,  for  special  cases,  has  not  been  superseded  by  any  subsequent 
contrivance.  It  requires  only  a  very  small  corneal  wound  for  its  introduction ;  and 
it  can  be  employed  without  risk  in  cases  where  the  lens  is  in  situ  and  transpajrent. 

It  is  specially  adapted  for  the  following  cases.  First,  when,  after  extraction, 
there  has  been  extensive  prolapse  of  the  iris,  so  as  to  obliterate  all  but  a  very  small 
vestige  of  the  pupiL  Secondly,  when,  in  consequence  of  iritis,  the  whole  pupillary 
margin  has  become  adherent  to  the  capsule,  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  lens  itself 
remaining  transparent.  And,  lastly,  when  the  iris  is  perfectly  healthy,  but  tha 
pupil  is  hidden  behind  a  dense  central  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the  rest  of  the  cornea 
remaining  clear. 

a.  In  a  case  such  as  I  have  alluded  to  under  the  first  head,  we  will  assume  the 
lens  to  have  been  extracted  through  an  upward  section  of  the  cornea.  The  artificial 
enlargement  of  the  pupil  would  be  made  in  the  following  manner  :  the  lids  being 
held  apart  with  a  spring-wire  speculum,  the  surgeon  steadies  the  globe  by  nipping 

>  MSmoires sur  lOrganiuitidn  de  riris  et  V Operation  dela  PupHU.  artificielle,  Paris,  1812. 
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op  with  a  forceps  a  little  fold  of  the  ocnkr  conjunctiva,  just  above  the  upper  edge 
of  the  cornea ;  he  holds  in  the  other  hand  the  broad  cutting-needle,  which  he  passes 
through  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  close  to  its  junction  with  the  sclerotic.  J£  the 
width  of  the  blade  be  properly  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  hook,  a  simple  puncture 
will  suffice ;  but  if  the  needle  be  narrow,  its  edges  may  be  used  to  enlarge  the  wound 
to  a  sufficient  extent.  The  needle  should  now  be  gently  withdrawn  ;  not  with  a  jerk, 
as  such  a  movement  is  usually  followed  by  a  spurt  of  aqueous  humour,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  retain  as  much  of  that  fluid  as  possible.  The  surgeon  then  takes  the 
blunt  hook,  and  passes  it  in  through  the  corneal  wound,  the  flat  side  of  the  hook 
coming  in  contact  with  the  iris.  The  instrument,  held  in  this  position,  is  rapidly 
parsed  upwards,  until  its  extremity  reaches  the  small  pupillary  opening ;  then  the 
handle  is  rotated  so  as  to  allow  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  displaced  pupil  being  firmly 
caught  in  the  bend  of  the  hook ;  gentle  traction  is  then  made,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  handle  is  again  rotated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  short,  bent  portion  faces 
directly  forwards.  It  is  only  in  this  position  that  the  hook  can  be  withdrawn 
through  the  corneal  wound  without  catching  in  it ;  and  it  is  for  the  want  of 
attending  to  this  little  manoeuvre  that  those  who  use  the  blunt  hook  so  frequently 
find  a  difficulty  in  withdrawing  it.  When  the  hook,  holding  the  iris,  has  been  fairly 
Ivtyught  out  of  the  wound,  an  assistant,  with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors,  snips  through 
the  iris,  close  to  the  hook,  if  a  good  portion  of  iris  has  been  secui'ed ;  but  should  the 
ins  have  torn,  and  only  a  small  portion  been  withdrawn,  it  may  be  desirable  to  cut 
ihnmgh  it  close  to  the  cornea.  Sometimes  the  tissue  of  the  iris  is  so  much  softened 
that  it  breaks  in  coming  out,  and  then  the  surgeon  must  use  a  fine  forceps  to  catch 
what  remains,  and  so  prevent  its  retracting  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

Any  little  shreds  of  iris  that  hang  in  the  wound  should  be  returned  by  means  of 
a  little  ^xitula,  so  that  the  lips  of  the  wound  may  come  into  exact  apposition. 

Hie  description  just  given  of  the  mode  of  using  the  blunt  hook,  and  of  other 
details  in  the  operation  fcr  artificial  pupil,  will  apply  to  the  different  modifications 
Fubeequently  described.  The  wire  specidum,  and  forceps  to  steady  the  globe,  will 
always  be  found  useful,  often  indispensable.  The  patient  should  lie  down  on  a  couch  ; 
ao^i  the  best  light  is  usually  obtained  by  the  foot  of  the  couch  being  turned  towards 
the  window ;  the  surgeon  standing  or  sitting  behind  the  patient's  head.  The  use  of 
chloroform  will  be  regulated  by  circumstances;  it  is  commonly  necessary  with 
diildreny  or  very  intractable  patients,  but  the  pain  of  the  operation,  when  skil* 
folly  performed,  is  so  trifling,  that  patients  possessed  of  self-control  can  usually  di»- 
pen^e  with  chloroform  altogether. 

b.  The  next  class  of  cases  in  which  the  blunt  hook  should  be  employed  is  that 
where  iritis  has  terminated  in  adhesion  between  the  whole  or  the  greater  pari  of  the 
popillarj  margin  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

At  p.  63,  under  the  head  of  *  Sequel»  of  Iritis,'  I  have  described  such  a  condi- 
tion of  closed  pupil,  accompanied  by  a  bulging  forward  of  the  iris,  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  secreted  in  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour. 
When  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  uvea  has  become  adherent  to  the  capsule  of 
the  lens,  these  pouch-like  dilatations  of  the  iris  do  not  exist.  When  only  the  extreme 
«dge  of  the  pupil  adheres,  the  rest  of  the  uveal  surface  remaining  free,  the  contracted 
papillary  area,  blocked  up  with  opaque  membrane,  remains  fixed,  while  the  ins 
bulges  ail  round  it,  so  as  in  some  places  to  touch  the  cornea.  Partial  adhesions  of 
the  uvea  to  the  capsule  give  rise  to  deep  grooves,  subdividing  the  iris  into  separate 
pouches  ;  the  accumulation  of  fluid  behind  the  iris  being  unable  at  these  points  to 
thraei  it  forwards. 

When  the  whole  cornea  is  clear,  and  the  surgeon  can  select  the  position  in  which 
to  make  an  artificial  pupil,  he  will  find  it  best  to  extend  it  either  directly  outwards, 
or  directly  downwards ;  and  in  a  case  of  pouched  iris,  such  as  I  am  now  considering, 
if  a  depression  in  the  iris  exists  in  either  of  these  directions,  he  may  take  advantage 
4  the  circumstance  to  insinuate  the  cutting-needle  and  hook  between  the  cornea  and 
»«,  without  risk  of  wounding  the  latter. 

When,  however,  he  has  succeeded  in  catching  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  and  drawing 
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out  a  piece  of  iris,  he  may  perhaps  be  disappointed  to  find  that  he  has  removed  only 
its  fibrous  portion,  and  that  the  aperture  he  has  still  made  is  blocked  up  by  a  layer 
of  uveal  pigment,  adherent  to  the  anterior  capsule.  Although  in  such  a  case  the 
first  operation  may  have  done  but  little  toward  restoring  sight  to  the  patient,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  greatly  facilitated  a  second  operation,  as  the  fluid  which  had  been 
pent  up  in  the  posterior  aqueous  chamber  can  now  find  its  way  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and,  in  consequence,  the  whole  iris  will  lose  its  pouched  appearance,  and 
recede  from  the  cornea.  When  the  slight  irritation  caused  by  the  first  operation  has 
passed,  the  cutting-needle  may  be  introduced  at  a  new  point  of  the  cornea,  the  edge 
of  the  artificial  pupil  caught  with  the  blunt  hook,  and  drawn  in  such  a  direction  as 
to  remove  a  portion  of  iris  which  had  never  been  adherent  to  the  capsule.  If  the 
periphery  of  the  lens  be  transparent,  this  second  operation  will  at  once  open  a  way 
for  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  to  the  retina. 

c.  Extensive  ulceration  at  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  stopping  short  of  actual  per- 
foration, may  leave  a  cicatrix  so  large  and  opaque  as  entirely  to  cover  the  pupil, 
restricting  the  patient's  sight  to  the  perception  of  large  objects  placed  very  mudi  out 
of  the  line  of  direct  vision.  The  iris  itself,  when  viewed  through  the  transparent 
periphery  of  the  cornea,  may  present  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance,  and  there  may  be 
eveiy  reason  to  suppose  that  the  whole  globe,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  cornea,  has 
been  unaffected  by  disease.  In  such  a  case,  the  object  of  the  surgeon  will  be  to  dis- 
place the  pupil  either  outwards  or  downwards,  accordingly  as  he  finds  the  outer  or 
the  lower  portion  of  the  cornea  preferable  in  respect  of  transparency.  The  blunt 
hook  is  the  mo.^  convenient  instrument  for  effecting  this  displacement,  as  it  does  not 
endanger  the  lens,  which  I  am  supposing  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  An  opening  having 
been  made,  either  at  the  uuter  or  lower  margin  of  the  cornea,  in  the  manner  described 
at  p.  67,  the  free  margin  of  the  pupil  is  to  be  caught  with  the  hook  and  drawn  out, 
a  larger  or  smaller  piece  of  iris  being  cut  off  according  to  the  size  of  the  corneal  opacity 
beyond  which  the  pupil  is  to  extend. 

4.  Ligature, — In  spite  of  every  precaution,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  limit  the 
size  of  the  pupil,  which  sometimes  opens  out  to  an  extent  greater  than  was  originally 
intended.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Critchett  suggested  an  operation  which 
he  termed  *  Iriddesis,'  ^  and  which  is  applicable  to  a  limited  number  of  other  cases  of 
artificial  pupil  besides  that  just  described ;  as,  for  instance,  where  prolapsus  iridis 
has  occurred,  and  so  much  of  the  pupillary  margin  has  been  drawn  into  the  cicatrix 
as  to  reduce  the  area  of  the  pupil  to  a  very  minute  aperture ;  or  where  the  whole 
pupil  has  been  displaced  towards  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  there  over- 
shadowed by  an  opacity.  A  puncture  is  made  through  the  cornea  sufficient  for  the 
introduction  of  a  cannularforceps ;  a  small  portion  of  the  iris  near  its  ciliary  attach- 
ment is  grasped,  drawn  out  through  the  wound,  and  tied  there  with  a  very  fine  silken 
thread.  This  transforms  the  pupil  into  an  elongated  slit.  Should  this  aperture  be 
found  insufficient,  it  may  afterwards  be  enlarged  by  tying  a  second  portion  of  the  iris 
in  such  a  position  as  to  draw  the  pupil  into  a  triangular  form. 

The  operation  by  ligature  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  margin  of  the  pupil 
nninjured ;  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  found  that  even  a  certain  amount  of 
dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  aperture  has  been  maintained.  It  is  not  now  often 
practised. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention,  in  treating  of  ophthalmic  surgery,  to  attempt  a  record 
of  all  the  schemes  that  have  been  suggested  or  put  in  practice.  To  describe  the 
operations  and  instruments  which  artificial  pupil  alone  has  called  forth  would  be  to 
enumerate  a  long  and  tedious  catalogue  of  inventions,  most  of  which  have  been  long 
since  abandoned  as  useless. 

After-treatment  of  an  artijicial  pupU, — ^The  various  forms  of  operation  I  have 
recommended  in  the  foregoing  pages,  if  skilfully  performed,  inflict  so  little  injury  on 
the  eye,   that,  provided  the  parts  be  in  a  fit  state  to  undergo  the  operation — all 

*  Iriodesis  or  Iridodesis  would  be  a  more  correct  word  to  imply  tying  (dcVcf )  of  the  iris, 
inasmuch  as  the  genitive  of  Ipis  is  Ipuis  or  Ipibos, 
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inftunmation  being  extinct,  and  the  patient's  general  health  having  been  properly 
attended  to— little  more  than  repose  of  the  eye  is  required  to  enable  the  cornea  to 
heal ;  and  when  that  is  effected,  the  wounded  iris  soon  regains  its  natural  texture 
and  i^^warance.  We  are  often,  however,  obliged  to  operate  on  an  iris  which  has 
undergone  long-continued  and  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation.  The  tissue  of  such 
an  iris  is  soft  and  spongy,  and  its  enlarged  vessels,  when  torn  or  cut,  pour  out  their 
blood  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  may  remain  for  many  weeks,  or  even 
mopths,  without  being  absorbed.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  iris  is  sound,  and  the 
patient's  health  good,  but  little  blood  is  effused  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  that 
little  commonly  undergoes  absorption  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

After  an  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  both  eyes  should  be  lightly  bandaged,  or 
the  lids  <doeed  with  strips  of  plaster.  On  the  second  or  third  day  the  eye  may  be 
esamined.  Should  there  be  much  sclerotic  redness,  or  intolerance  of  light,  the 
operated  eye  must  be  again  closed  for  a  day  or  two.  In  most  cases,  at  the  end  of  a 
▼e^  from  the  operation,  a  large  eyeshade  will  be  sufficient;  but  the  patient  must  be 
warned  against  too  soon  exposing  the  eye  to  strong  light ;  and  if  the  case  be  one  in 
which  the  patient  has  for  several  years  been  limited  to  perception  of  light,  he  must  be 
forbidden  to  strain  his  newly-regained  powers  of  sight  by  premature  examination  of 
small  objects.  A  pair  of  tinted  glasses  should  be  worn  for  some  time  after  he  has 
begun  to  go  out  of  doors. 

If  the  operation'  has  been  performed  under  chloroform,  it  may  not  be  advisable  to 
^ve  any  opiate  or  narcotic  at  night ;  but  in  excitable  patients,  who  have  not  taken 
ehlorofonn,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  give  some  mild  narcotic.  From  twenty-five 
or  thirty  minims  to  a  drachm  of  tinct.  hyoscyami,  in  camphor-mixture,  is  what  I 
actually  order  as  a  night-draught  for  an  adult  who  has  not  been  habitually  addicted 
to  the  nse  of  opiates.  But  many  patients  do  not  require  anything  of  the  kind. 
There  is  no  reason  for  denying  the  patient  a  moderate  quantity  of  plain  animal  food 
on  the  day  of  the  operation,  as  well  as  on  the  following  days.  Nor  should  stimulants 
be  wholly  forbidden  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  their  daily  use.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  a  patient  who  is  to  spend  the  first  day  after  the  operation  in  bed,  and 
poiiaps  the  rest  of  the  week  in  the  house,  is  not  to  live  as  freely,  and  have  the  same 
amount  of  stimulants,  as  if  he  were  taking  daily  exercise,  and  were  engaged  in  active 
pomaitsL  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  absurd  to  keep  a  patient  on  low  diet,  and 
deprived  of  all  accustomed  stimulants,  because  a  small  puncture  has  been  made  in 
his  cornea,  and  a  little  bit  of  his  iris  removed.  Old  and  feeble  persons  cannot  bear 
soch  reduction;  and  if  any  considerable  quantity  of  blood  has  escaped  into  the 
aDterior  chamber,  the  best  way  to  hasten  its  absorption  is  to  keep  the  patient's 
powers  up  to  a  healthy  standard,  by  plain  nutritious  diet,  and  just  such  an  amount 
of  stimulants  as  will  maintain  the  circulation  at  a  proper  point  of  vigour. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DISORDERS    OF    THE    CHOROID,    RETINA,    AND    OPTIC    NERVE. 

The  genetic  association  of  the  hexagonal  pigmented  epithelium  of  the  choroid  with 
the  retina,  the  nourishment  of  the  bacillary  layer  of  the  latter  by  the  chorio-capillaris, 
ftiid  the  frequent  and  ready  extension  to  the  retina  of  morbid  processes  beginning  in  the 
choroid,  indoce  us  to  treat  of  the  diseases  of  these  coats  in  one  chapter. 

Coiobonta, — Whilst  describing  coloboma  iridis,  reference  was  made  to  the 
backward  extension  of  the  cleft  through  the  deeper  structures  in  some  instances 
cQocnrrent  with  it.  This  defect  is  due  to  imperfect  closure  of  the  clefb  which  grooves 
the  lower  half  of  the  embryonic  eyeball,  and  discovers  itself  ophthalmosoopically  by  a 
▼iiite  oral  or  pear-shaped  figure  stretching  from  before  backwards  along  the  lowest 
ptrt  of  the  fondus  oculL    In  extreme  examples  the  narrow,  tapering  end  of  this 
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figure  is  traceable  nearly  or  quite  up  to  the  fissure  in  the  iris,  whilst  the  larger 
rounded  end  includes  the  optic  papilla.  In  such  cases  the  upper  half  of  the  sdero* 
choroidal  foramen  is  normal,  but  the  lower  half  appears  absent ;  there  the  papilla  seems 
to  an  inexperienced  observer  to  merge  without  definite  limit  into  the  white  figure  of 
the  ooloboma.  It  is,  however,  always  distinguishable  from  this  by  its  pinkish-grey 
colour,  and  its  less  bright  reflex.  In  such  extreme  examples  of  ooloboma  the 
branches  of  the  central  vessels  distributed  to  the  upper  half  of  the  retina  are  usually 
larger  and  more  conspicuous  than  those  supplied  to  the  lower  half.  Where  the  oolo- 
boma  is  of  less  extent  and  it  does  not  include  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  larger 
end  of  the  white  figure  is  separated  from  the  papilla  by  a  band  of  normal  ch(»t)id. 

The  area  of  the  coloboma  is  formed  by  a  connective-tissue  membrane  intercaJatod 
between  the  edges  of  the  sclerotic  defect,  which  often  lies  in  a  slightly  deeper  plane 
than  the  parts  around,  as  if  bulged  slightly  outwards.  An  excess  of  pigment  in  the 
choroid  along  the  margins  of  the  white  figure  intensifies  their  distinctness.  The 
retina  in  some  instances  appears  to  span  the  hinder  part  of  the  coloboma,  and  in 
others  to  be  applied  to  the  intercalated  connective-tissue  membrane.  That  it  is 
structurally  defective  is  shown  by  a  corresponding  defect  in  the  visual  field. 


Diseases  of  the  Choroid. 

1.  Hypermmia. — Ophthalmoscopically,  congestion  of  the  choroid  is  inferred  from 
increased  redness,  dilatation,  and  varicosity  of  the  larger  blood-vessels,  particularly 
of  the  veins.  The  deeper  redness  is  the  collective  eflTect  of  turgescenoe  of  the 
choroidal  capillaries,  which  even  when  swollen  are  not  recognisable  individually.  In 
estimating  it  regard  should  be  had  to  the  quantity  of  pigment  present  in  the 
choroid,  the  appearances  noted  in  one  eye  should  be  controlled  by  those  observed  in 
the  other,  and  the  natural  differences  of  size  and  arrangement  of  the  veins  in 
different  regions  of  this  coat  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind.  The  vascular  system  of 
the  choroid  has  three  areas  between  which  there  is  less  free  intercommunication  than 
between  the  vessels  within  each  area.  There  are  a  posterior  area  chiefly  fed  by  the 
posterior  ciliary  arteries,  an  anterior  area  to  which  the  short  anterior  ciliary  arteries 
are  distributed,  and  the  area  which  includes  the  venae  vortioosae  with  their  tributaries. 
Where  the  choroid  is  deeply  pigmented,  the  condition  of  the  vascular  system  will  be 
masked  or  even  completely  hidden. 

2.  Choroiditis, — Inflammatory  exudations  infiltrate  and  swell  the  stroma,  or 
distend  the  looser  tissue  which  connects  the  choroid  with  the  sclerotic,  or  are  poured 
out  upon  the  inner  surface  of  this  coat  between  it  and  the  retina. 

The  presence  of  exudation  destroys  the  natural  transparence  of  the  choroidal 
tissues,  and  thus  masks  the  sharpness  of  their  ophthalmoscopic  image.  It  is  not 
always  easy  or  even  possible  to  ascertain  with  perfect  cei'tainty  the  precise  seat  of  a 
slight  exudation.  Where  the  transparence  of  the  retina  is  preserved  and  the  vessels 
of  this  coat  are  distinctly  traceable  across  the  opaque  patch,  the  exudation  is  behind 
them  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  retina,  or  upon  or  within  the  choroid. 

Frequently  a  past  choroiditis  leaves  indelible  traces:  white  spots,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sclerotic  exposed  to  view  by  the  disappearance  of  pigment  and 
atrophy  of  the  choroidal  tissues,  stamp  the  former  foci  of  inflammation,  whilst  brown 
or  black  fringing  borders  due  to  excessive  formation  of  pigment  indicate  the  zone  of 
hypersemia.     (Plate  I.  ^g.  3.) 

Diseases  op  the  Optic  Nerve  and  Retina. 

Slight  variations  in  the  contour-figure  of  the  optic  papilla  so  frequently  coexist 
with  perfect  functional  integrity,  that  they  should  not  be  hastily  looked  upon  as 
evidence  of  disease  :  they  may  be  merely  a  congenital  peculiarity,  or  an  illusion  due 
to  a  somewhat  high  degree  of  astigmatism. 

Morbid  changes  in  the  form  of  the  surface  of  the  papilla  are  of  two  kinds,  de- 
pression  and    elevation.     The  inexperienced  observer  should   not  mistake  for  a 
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morbid  depression  the  alight  central  hollow,  known  as  the  physiological  pit.  Its 
extent  and  preciae  figore  varj  within  small  limits  which  are  fixed  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  outer  layers  of  the  retina  at  the  sclero-choroidal  foramen. 

Dtpramcn, — Morbid  depression  is  partial  or  general,  and  may  be  due  to  atrophic 
wasting  alone,  or  to  pressure  followed  by  atrophy.  Where  due  to  atrophic  wasbe 
alone ;  the  sur&oe  of  the  papilla  declines  gradually  from  the  periphery  towards  the 
middle,  and  it  takes  the  form  of  a  shallow,  shelving  saucer ;  and  where  produced  by 
ptuuamo  and  atrophy,  the  depression  is  abrupt,  assuming  the  shape  of  a  cup,  and  it 
may  ev«n  undermine  the  margin  of  the  sdero-choroidal  foramen.     (Plate  II.  fig  3.) 

Ophthahnosoopic  signs  of  depression  of  the  surfifboe  of  the  papilla  are  ( 1)  the  altered 
direction  of  its  blood-vessels,  which  are  bent  out  of  their  natural  course ;  (2)  the  un- 
aatnral  distinctness  of  the  details  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  beyond  the  normal  limits  of 
the  physiological  pit ;  (3)  a  certain  distribution  of  light  and  shade  when  the  papilla  is  il- 
luminated ;  and  (4)  the  increased  parallax  of  the  images  of  objects  lying  over  the  margin 
of  the  sdero-choroidal  ring  above  that  of  the  images  of  structives  lying  near  the 
middle  of  the  papilla  and  not  far  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  lamina  cribrosa. 

Where  the  depression  is  slight  and  the  slope  gradual,  the  direction  of  the  smallest 
visible  veesels  is  a  better  guide  than  that  of  the  lai*ger  vessels,  because  the  smaller 
vessdfl  on  aooount  of  their  minuteness  are  only  apparent  when  they  follow  closely 
the  snifaoe  of  the  papilla.  Where  the  hollow  is  deep  and  abrupt,  reaching  or  under- 
mining  the  edge  of  the  sclero-choroidal  foramen,  the  change  in  direction  here  of  the 
lary;e  branches  of  the  vena  centralis  is  very  significant.  Those  portions  of  the  veins 
which  lie  in  the  papilla  appear  to  be  angularly  bent ;  and  where  the  hollow  is  very 
deep  and  its  sides  steep  and  overhanging,  the  apparent  lateral  deflection  of  the  veins 
is  so  great  that  the  continuity  of  these  vessels  with  their  continuations  in  the  retina 
vcma  to  be  interrupted. 

EltwUion  of  the  surface  of  the  optic  papilla,  of  slight  extent  and  partial,  is  present 
vhei«  as  a  congenital  defect  the  nerve  fibres  retain  their  white  substance  which 
aogmenta  their  bulk.  Such  elevation  is  usually  partial,  affecting  some  segments  of 
the  papilla  only.  The  white  nerve-fibres  may  extend  some  distance  into  the  retina 
in  the  form  of  white,  radiating  bands  which  may  be  distinguished  from  exudation  by 
their  brush-like  feathered  borders.  But  the  common  causes  of  elevation  are  congestive 
and  inflammatory  swelling.  In  estimating  the  value  of  redness  of  the  papilla  as  an 
index  of  capillary  congestion,  the  influence  of  contrast  between  the  colour  of  the 
papilla  and  that  of  the  fundus  oculi  around  it  must  be  kept  in  mind;  and  in  judging 
ti  the  import  of  an  apparent  turgesoence  of  the  vena  centralis,  the  observer  should 
take  into  aooonnt  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  because  in  the  indirect  method  of 
opbthalmoeeopic  examination,  the  same  collecting  lens  being  used,  where  hyperme- 
tropaa  is  present  vessels  of  the  same  actual  diameter  appear  larger,  and  in  myopia 
they  ^ypear  smaller,  than  in  emmetropia. 

CONOSSnVB  SWSLLINO  OF  THE  OfTIC  PaPILLA. 
(Neuritis :  Neuro-retimti$,) 

Congestive  swelling  of  the  optic  nerve  is  ophthalmosoopically  indicated  by  undue 
Tedncfls ;  by  1o£B  of  transparence  due  to  oedema  which  dulls  the  sharpness  of  the  images 
of  the  j<^™<™*^  cribit)6a,  the  margin  of  the  sclero-choroidal  foramen,  and  those  portions 
tji  the  vasa  centralia  which  lie  at  some  depth  beneath  the  inner  surface  of  the  papilla ; 
siid  by  turgor  of  the  veins  which  betrays  itself,  not  solely  by  their  unnaturally  large 
calibre,  but  by  arched  direction  in  the  papilla,  and  their  tortuous  course  in  the  retina 
iadmtive  of  their  elongation.  In  order  to  sharply  see  the  summit  of  the  swollen 
papilla  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  surrounding  retina,  the  observer  is  under  the  necessity 
of  varying  his  accommodation,  which  proves  that  they  lie  in  different  levels. 

The  distinction  between  congestive  and  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  papilla  is 
■oi  always  easy  to  make^  for  these  conditions  are  not  always  sharply  defined ;  indeed, 
ooe  often  merges  in^nsibly  into  the  other.     In  neuritis  there  is  greater  opacity,  due 
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to  exudation  amongst  its  tissues,  imparting  to  the  papilla  a  dull  grey  colour,  in  some 
instances  tinged  with  a  rusty  stain,  caiued  by  extreme  capillary  engvMrgement  and 
minute  haemorrhages.  The  arteries  are  more  or  less  obscured ;  and  the  veins,  always 
more  conspicuous  than  the  arteries,  in  consequence  of  their  lai^r  calibre  and  the 
greater  tenuity  of  their  walls  which  allows  the  purple  blood-colour  within  them 
to  be  better  seen,  are  visible  only  in  those  parts  of  their  course  which  lie  close  be- 
neath the  inner  surface  of  the  papilla.  The  borders  of  the  sclero-choroidal  foramen 
are  concealed,  and  peripherally  the  optic  nerve  passes  without  definite  limit  into  the 
surrounding  retina.  The  opacity  not  infrequently  extends  for  some  distance  into  the 
retina,  particularly  along  the  course  of  the  larger  blood- vessels.  A  faint  radial  stria- 
tion  is  often  apparent  in  the  circumferential  part  of  the  papilla  and  adjoining  retina. 

Congestive  swelling  and  neuritis  may  end  in  resolution  and  perfect  recovery  of  sight, 
but  too  often  they  terminate  in  atrophy  and  blindness.  The  last  is  especially  true  of 
neuritis,  after  which  the  swelling  of  the  papilla  lessens,  its  opacity  clears  up,  it  aoquiri» 
a  pale  gre3rish  or  bluish- white  colour,  it  has  a  bloodless  appearance,  the  turgescenoe  of 
its  large  vessels  is  replaced  by  unn8.tural  decrease  of  calibre,  whilst  their  tortuosity 
persists,  and  its  margin  is  frayed,  blun^  ragged.  A  fact  long  recognised  by 
ophthalmic  surgeons,  and  particularly  insisted  on  by  Dr  Hughlings  Jackson,  cannot 
be  too  widely  known,  viz.  that  congestive  swelling  and  neuritis  are  not  icfi^quently 
in  their  early  phase  compatible  with  good  sight.  Usually,  however,  before  long 
visual  acuteness  suffers  and  the  field  becomes  contracted.  Congestive  swelling  and 
neuritis  are  both  frequent  concomitants  of  disease  behind  the  eyeball  withiri  the 
skull.  They  may  be  occasioned  by  extension  of  inflammation  forwards  along  the 
post-ocular  part  of  the  nerve  to  that  within  the  eyeball,  and  by  any  circumstances 
which  unduly  raise  intracranial  pressure.  It  is  the  frequent  relation  of  congestive 
swelling  and  neuritis  to  intracranial  disease  which  makes  the  prognosis  so  grave. 
Where  dependent  on  intracranial  disorder  optic  neuritis  is  usually  double,  but  an 
interval  of  weeks,  and  even  months,  may  intervene  between  its  appearance  in  ore  eye 
and  its  supervention  in  the  other. 

In  a  few  cases  the  origin  of  the  neuritis  is  traceable  to  a  post-ocular  but  intra- 
orbital cause,  such  as  a  tumour  compressing  the  nerve.  In  another  class  of  cases 
it  is  an  accompaniment  or  the  sequel  of  some  acute  general  disorder,  as  diphtheria, 
rheimiatic  fever,  or  one  of  the  exanthemata ;  and  in  a  third  class  its  subjects  are 
young  chlorotic  females. 

The  treatment  will  vary  with  the  cause.  If  this  is  presumably  a  post-ocular  syphilitie 
gumma,  potassic  iodide  or  mercury  should  be  given.  If  the  patient  is  a  feeble  con- 
valescent from  an  acute  general  disorder  or  a  chlorotic  girl,  iron  with  ood-livor  oil 
deserves  the  preference,  and  mercuiy  should  be  given  in  small  doses,  if  at  all.  The 
local  abstraction  of  blood  with  the  artificial  or  natural  leech  appears  to  be  beneficial 
where  there  is  great  vascular  turgesc?nce  in  the  papilla. 

Atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  (Plate  II.  fig.  1.) — This  is  a  sequel  of  a  eoarse 
neuritis,  and  it  also  occurs  unpreceded  by  such  coarse  inflammatoiy  alterations  as 
are  recognisable  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  often  in  af«ociation  with  spinal  disorder. 
It  is  in  some  instances  the  direct  consequence  of  unduly  heightened  intracocular  pres- 
sure. It  has  been  ob8erved  in  association  with  exhaustion  depending  on  sexual  abuse, 
and  also  in  connection  with  inordinate  use  of  tobacco.  When  it  is  the  result  of 
neuritis,  the  contour  of  the  nerve  is  often  blurred  and  wanting  in  the  sharpness  of 
definition  which  stamps  simple  atrophy ;  and  until  a  very  considerable  interval  has 
elapsed  Hince  the  occurrence  of  the  neuritis,  the  papilla  is  greyish  rather  than  white ; 
whereas  in  8imple  atrophy,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  redness  surrounding  it,  the 
optic  nerve  at  once  attracts  attention  by  its  extreme  whiteness,  which  resembles  thai 
of  ivory,  rather  than  the  creamy  or  faintly  pinkish  tint  which  has  been  described  aa 
chaiucterising  the  nervous  tissue  in  a  state  of  health.  These  dense-looking,  homo- 
geneous nerves  have  undergone  white  atrophy ^  and  have  lost  the  greater  portion  of 
their  true  nervous  element,  little  more  than  the  fibrous  tissue  remaining.  (Plate 
HI.  fig.  2.)  The  appearance  of  such  a  homogeneous,  white,  optic  nerve,  at  once 
assures  the  practised  observer  that  the  case  is  quite  beyond  recovery. 
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The  sur&oe  of  such  wasted  nerve  is  depressed ;  it  slopes  gently  from  the  border 
towards  the  centre.  The  vasa  centralia  are  contracted  or  finally  even  obliterated, 
though  the  veins  are  often  daring  some  time  unnaturally  conspicuous  through  their 
strong  oontmst  with  the  blanched  nerve. 

Treatment  in  cases  of  advanced  atrophy  is  useless.  At  an  earlier  stage  the 
lemoTal  of  inordinate  pressure  where  this  exists,  as  in  glaucoma,  may  stay  its  pro- 
gress. When  associftted  with  sexual  excesSi  or  with  the  inordinate  use  of  tobacco, 
absdnenoe  and  the  internal  exhibition  of  strychnine  and  iron  will  in  some  instances 
obtain  unexpected  improvement,  and  these  drugs  also  appear  occasionally  to  effect 
some  improvement  in  the  atrophy  which  attends  spinal  disorders.  The  general  im- 
provement in  the  patient's  health  where  the  exhibition  of  these  drugs  appears  bene- 
fidallj  to  influence  the  atrophy  of  the  nerve,  suggests  that  their  influence  upon  the 
nerve  is  indirect. 

RetiniiU. — The  ophthalmoscopic  signs  of  retinitis  are  essentially  of  the  same  order 
as  thoee  which  mark  neuritis;  they  are  loss  of  transparence,  swelling,  and  en- 
gorgement of  the  blood-vessels,  producing  opaque  greyish  patches  often  blotched  with 
a  rusty  stain  from  admixture  of  extravasated  blood,  and  dilatation  with  tortuosity 
of  the  veins,  which  together  with  the  arteries  appear  interrupted  where  overlaid  and 
oonoealed  by  some  thickness  of  opaque  retinal  tissue.  The  heightened  blood-pressuro 
upon  their  walk  produces  minute  aneurismal  dilatations,  which,  bursting,  are  the 
Booroe  of  minute  capillary  haemorrhages,  and  it  even  causes  rupture  of  veins  occasion- 
ing not  infrequently  large  extravasations  which  when  recent  appear  as  crimson 
hiotdftes  and  brushes.  Their  form  depends  on  the  seat  of  the  haemorrhage.  The 
escaping  blood  takes  the  lines  of  least  resistance ;  hence  haemorrhages  in  the  inner 
kjers  are  usually  brush-like,  long  splashes,  and  in  the  outer  layers  they  have  the 
form  of  round  spots  and  blotches. 

A  detailed  account  of  all  the  forms  of  retinitis  which  authors  have  described,  is 
heynnd  the  scope  of  this  article  :  it  must  suffice  to  briefly  notice  the  more  prominent. 
In  one  form  of  retinitis  (kasmorrkagtc  retinitis)  the  retina  is  more  or  less  closely 
fpoited  with  blotches  and  brushes  of  extravasated  blood,  between  which  the  trans- 
parenoe  of  the  coat  is  impaired  only  in  a  degree  indicating  a  very  slight  amount  of 
ffsdema  or  exudation.  Bepeated  haemorrhages  are  usuaL  The  most  recent  are 
crimson,  the  least  recent  are  buff-coloured,  and  between  these  extremes  every  shade  of 
red  and  rust  colour  is  noticeable.  The  subjects  of  this  form  of  retinitis  are  often 
middle-aged  and  elderly  persons. 

In  another  form  the  retina  around  the  optic  papilla  becomes  grey  and  opaque; 
the  opaqne  area  is  dotted  with  minute  haemorrhages  which  may  coalesce  in  larger 
ipotSy  and  the  papilla  itself  is  similarly  stippled.  The  veins  are  very  turgid  and 
tortaons,  and  concealed  where  they  dip  deeply  away  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
coat.  Soon  small  white  dots  appear  in  and  around  the  opaque  grey  parts,  often 
enairnring  in  larger  patches;  and,  which  is  very  characteristic,  a  peculiar  radial 
grouping  of  glistening  white  dots,  to  which  attention  was  first  called  by  Liebreich, 
may  be  noticed  at  the  macula  lutea.  Frequently,  however,  the  ophthalmoscopic  pic- 
ture la  less  typical  than  that  just  described,  deviating  in  the  greater  or  less  pro- 
minenoe  or  in  the  combination  of  the  details.  This  form  of  retinitis  (the  cUhu- 
minurie)  occurs  in  connection  with  renal  disease,  and  its  subjects  are  often  in  such 
apparently  good  health  that,  until  suspicion  is  excited  by  the  retinal  disorder,  the 
fxistenoe  of  kidney  disease  is  tmdiscovered. 

The  progress  of  the  retinal  disorder  is  in  intimate  relation  with  that  of  the 
kidney,  frequently  receding  when  this  improves,  and  augmenting  when  this  increases. 
Socb  fluctuation  of  albuminuric  retinitis  may  be  frequently  observed  in  women 
daring  and  between  successive  pregnancies.  In  such  patients,  especially  during  the 
later  months  of  pregnancy,  the  retinal  disorder  greatly  increases,  and  after  delivery 
&I1  aigna  of  retinitis  may  disappear.  As  regards  treatment,  mereury  is  inadmissible, 
umI  leeching  does  not  appear  to  influence  the  disorder.  Tbe  tincture  of  sesqui- 
tyaride  of  iron  is  thought  to  be  usefuL 

SypMUUe  retinitia. — ^Another  form  of  retinitis  occurs  in  syphilis.     There  is  more 
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exudation,  producing  larger  and  less  defined  opaque  grey  blotches,  and  hsemorrhages  are 
a  less  prominent  feature  than  in  the  forms  already  described.  It  is  often  associated 
with,  and  not  infrequently  consecutive  upon,  choroiditis  and  iritis.  A  larger  number  of 
cases  are  met  with  in  the  early  than  occur  in  the  latest  stage  of  constitutional 
syphilis.     For  the  treatment  mercury  is  preferable  to  iodide  of  potassium. 

ChloTOtic  retinitis, — Retinitis  is  so  frequently  seen  in  young  females  suffering 
from  chlorosis,  that  a  causal  relation  may  be  not  unreasonably  inferred  to  exist 
between  this  and  the  retinal  disorder.  The  ophthalmoscopic  signs  do  not  essentially 
differ  from  those  of  the  syphilitic  form,  but  chlorotic  retinitis  is  more  often  combined 
with  neuritis  than  is  observed  to  occur  in  syphilitic  retinitis,  and  choroidal  and 
iritic  complications  are  absent.  The  age  and  circumstances,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  other  symptoms  of  syphilitic  taint,  absolutely  exclude  the  idea  of  a  syphilitic  origin 
in  many  of  these  cases.  If  treated  early,  recovery  is  not  very  infrequent.  Iron  is 
most  useful. 

Retinitis  ptgrnentosa.  (Plate  II.  fig.  2.) — The  presence  of  pigment  in  the 
retina  stamps  this  form  of  retinitis.  The  pigment  occurs  in  irr^ular  star-like 
aggregations  and  nets  of  lines,  often  following  the  course  of  the  larger  blood-vessels. 
"Whilst  not  denying  that  it  may  be  formed  within  the  retina,  the  belief  is  strongly 
held  by  some  that  the  pigment  is  derived  from  the  choroid,  which  is  strengthened 
by  the  frequent  concurrence  of  unmistakable  signs  of  choroiditis.  The  disorder 
begins  at  the  periphery  of  the  retina  and  creeps  backwards  towards  the  optic  nerve, 
leaving  the  retinal  tissues  atrophied,  the  obliterated  larger  blood-vessels  appearing 
as  opaque  lines.  This  form  of  retinitis  usually  begins  in  very  early  life,  it  often 
affects  several  members  in  a  family,  and  it  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  more 
common  in  the  offspring  of  marriages  of  near  blood  relationship.  The  centripetal 
progress  of  the  disorder  in  the  retina  produces  a  corresponding  contraction  of  the 
visual  field  ;  and  a  person  so  affected  has  diflBcnlty  in  finding  his  way  about  after 
dusk,  whilst  his  central  vision  may  yet  be  so  good  that  he  reads,  without  trouble, 
ordinary  type.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disorder  central  vision  is  also  blunted, 
and  finally  lost  when  the  parts  of  the  retina  around  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye 
ball,  including  the  macula  and  optic  papilla,  are  atrophied. 

This  form  of  retinitis  is  not  controlled  by  any  yet  known  treatment. 


Retinal  Hemorrhages. 

ExtraveueUion  of  blood,  either  from  the  retina  or  the  choroid,  constitutes,  I  need 
hardly  say,  one  of  the  most  serious  accidents  to  which  those  coats  are  liable.  The 
hlood  may  be  efiused  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  eyeball,  or  it  may  escape  spon- 
taneously from  a  distended  vessel  giving  way,  as  in  ordinary  apoplexy.  The 
occurrence  of  haemorrhage  in  neuritis  and  retinitis  has  been  already  noticed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  rupture  of  a  retinal  vessel  sometimes  occurs  without  any  of 
the  symptoms  which  one  might  expect  would  accompany  it — such  as  giddiness  and 
other  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance.  I  have  seen  many  cases  in  which  a  dimness  or 
cloudiness  has  suddenly  ovei-spread  one  eye,  while  the  patient,  in  apparently  good 
health,  was  quietly  engaged  in  reading  or  writing ;  no  pain  or  uneasiness  of  any 
kind  accompanying  the  attack,  the  iris  retaining  its  mobility,  and  even  the  con- 
junctiva and  sclerotic  showing  no  trace  of  increased  vascularity.  The  patient  finds 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  hin  field  of  vision  has  became  a  total  blank  as  regards 
perception  of  objects ;  while,  perhaps,  he  still  retains  the  power  of  dimly  discerning 
those  which  happen  to  fall  on  some  limited  portion  of  the  retina.  If  such  a  case  is 
examined  within  a  few  hours,  or  even  a  few  days,  after  the  rupture  of  the  vessel,  the 
fresh  red  colour  of  the  efiused  blood  will  at  once  be  recognised.  If  it  is  one  of  the 
radiating  vessels  of  the  retina  that  has  given  way,  the  prognosis  will  be  much  more 
favourable  than  if  the  hemorrhage  had  come  from  the  choroid ;  for,  in  the  former 
case,  the  tissue  of  the  retina,  although  for  a  time  overspread  with  blood,  and  ro 
rendered  incapable  of  receiving  visual  impressions,  may  have  escaped  any  serious 
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disintegration ;  whereas,  if  the  blood  has  proceeded  from  the  choroid,  it  may  have 
actuaDy  ruptured  the  retina,  and  irreparably  destroyed  that  portion  of  it  as  far  as  its 
function  is  oonoemed.  The  presence  of  clots  freely  floating  in  the  vitreous  humour 
would  be  a  still  more  unfavourable  sign,  as  it  would  prove  that  the  tissue  of  the  vitreous 
body  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  broken  up.  This  latter  complication  more  frequently 
rei«ult«  from  blows  on  the  eyeball  than  from  spontaneous  apoplectic  extravasation. 

No  one  who  has  had  a  little  practice  with  the  ophthalmoscope  can  find  any 
difficulty  in  detecting  a  recent  extravasation  of  blood  on  the  surface  of  the  retina  ; 
bat  the  recognition  of  the  changes  which  mark  the  site  of  old  extravasations  is  often 
extremely  difficult.  I  have  already  noticed  the  cases  in  which  a  rupture  of  choroidal 
vessels  breaks  up  and  destroys  a  limited  portion  both  of  the  choroid  and  retina, 
leaving  either  a  well-defined  space  of  white  sclerotic,  or  a  patch  of  dark  pigment,  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  disruption.  But  a  less  extensive  extravasation,  originating  in 
the  rupture  of  a  superficial  vessel  of  the  retina,  may  leave  such  fiiint  traces  as  almost 
to  escape  observation.  Sometimes  the  site  of  the  rupture  is  marked  by  a  slight 
brownish  stain,  in  other  cases  by  a  faint  mottling  of  the  retinal  surface ;  while  a 
more  extensive  extravasation  may  so  far  damage  the  retina  as  to  leave  in  after-years 
a  linear  or  stellated  cicatrix  (if  one  may  so  term  it),  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the 
rajTonnding  tissue. 

Embolism  of  the  Central  Artery. 

The  obBtruction  is  in  a  trunk  of  the  artery  before  its  subdivision,  or  in  one  of  the 
br&neheff.  It  reduces  vision  suddenly  to  bare  quantitative  perception  of  light  in- 
volving the  whole  or  part  of  the  visual  field.  Where  the  trunk  of  the  artery  is  plugged 
the  optic  papilla  appears  blanched,  and  the  vasa  centralia,  much  contracted,  are 
nearly  emptied  of  blood  resembling  white  threads,  in  which  slender  red  cylinders  are 
intercalated  where  they  still  contain  a  small  quantity  of  blood.  When  the  embolus 
blocks  one  of  the  arterial  branches,  similar  appearances  are  observed  in  the  area 
within  which  it  ia  distributed.  The  macula  lutea  soon  after  becomes  opaque,  forming- 
a  dull  greyish  oval  patch  enclosing  a  small  central  red  spot,  which  is  deceptively  like 
licmorrhage,  but  is  really  the  choroid,  apparent  here  through  the  thin  retina. 


Detached  Retina. 

{Sdutio  retina :  Hydropisie  sous-^Sttniatre), 

Serou»  effaaion  between  retina  amd  choroid  may  occur  as  a  result  either  of  acute 
or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  choroid  ;  or  it  may  be  produced  by  traction  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  retina,  i-elatively  lowering  the  pressure  upon  the  outer  surface  of 
the  dioroidal  capillaries.  Chronic  effusion  between  the  retina  and  choroid  may  take 
place  in  the  most  gradual  and  insidious  manner,  so  as  only  to  majiifest  itself  by  im- 
purment  of  vision,  unattended  with  any  pain  or  external  signs  of  inflammation. 
I)etarfament  of  the  retina  from  the  choroid  not  infrequently  supervenes  on  sclero* 
rhofotditis  posterior  in  high  degrees  of  myopia  in  advanced  life. 

When  the  retina  has  become  detached  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  a  corre- 
'ponding  portion  of  the  field  of  vision  becomes  a  total  blank,  so  far  as  perception  of 
ohjects  18  concerned ;  while  that  portion  of  the  retina  which  remains  in  apposition 
with  the  choroid  may  still  distinguish  even  small  objects,  although  in  an  imperfect 
tnd  partial  manner. 

There  are  no  external  signs  by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  existence  of  eflnsion 
bpoeath  the  retina.     The  ophthalmoscope  alone  enables  us  to  detect  it. 

The  eflliised  fluid  may  either  exist  in  such  a  small  quantity  as  barely  suffices  to 
impart  a  cloudy  appearance  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  retina ;  or  it  may  have 
<ip1ached  a  considerable  extent  of  the  retina,  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  from  its  connec- 
tion  with  the  choroid. 

Hie  more  limited  efiu.siona  frequently  occur  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
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the  optic  nerve.  They  tend  to  sink  to  the  most  dependent  part.  At  first  sight  they 
appear  as  greyish  or  cloudy  patches  in  the  midst  of  healthy  tissue,  and  the  retinal 
vessels  which  are  spread  out  over  the  rest  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  appear  to  be  lost 
when  they  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the  patch.  This  appearance  is  owing  to  the  fact  of 
the  vessels  \mng  raised  up  by  the  effusion  beneath  them,  so  that  they  are  on  a  plane 
different  from  that  of  the  vessels  of  the  healthy  retina.  A  slight  movement  of  the 
convex  glass,  when  the  indirect  method  of  ophthalmoscopy  is  employed,  will  at  once 
bring  into  the  focus  the  vessels  overlying  the  effusion. 

When  a  large  portion  of  the  retina  has  been  separated,  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  lobular  mass,  of  an  opaque  greyish  colour,  contrasting  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  reddish  suiface  of  that  part  of  the  fundus  oculi  where  the  retina  still  retains 
its  natural  position  and  transparence.  Sometimes  the  lobular  mass  may  be  observed  to 
oscillate  with  each  movement  of  the  eye,  and  when  brought  into  focus  u|X)n  its  sur- 
&ce  are  seen  ramifying  vessels,  the  displaced  veins  of  the  retina,  which  are  lost  to 
view  where  they  dip  between  the  lobules,  and  thus  appear  to  be  frequently  interrupted. 

When  almost  the  entire  retina  is  detached  from  the  choroid,  the  appearances 
under  the  ophthalmoscope  are  at  first  very  difficult  to  understand.  The  whole 
fundus  of  the  eye  appears  at  one  moment  of  a  dull  pearly  grey,  as  if  covered  with  a 
milky  gelatinous  deposit ;  then  the  white  disc  of  the  optic  nerve  comes  for  an  instant 
into  view,  and  then  again  a  sudden  turn  of  the  eyeball  affords  a  glimpse  of  some  very 
limited  portion  of  undisplaced  transparent  retina,  where  the  fundus  oculi  still  dimly 
reflects  the  luminous  rays  which  fall  upon  it.  Not  infrequently  the  view  is  still 
&rther  confused  by  floating  bodies  dispersed  through  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  course  of  this  disorder  is  often  very  chronic,  and  may  be  interrupted,  but 
its  tendency  is  progressive ;  and  though  exceptionally  the  effusion  may  disappear  and 
the  retina  become  reapplied  to  the  choroid,  much  more  frequently  the  whole  of  the 
nervous  tissue  is  eventually  stripped  from  the  choroid  and  the  visual  field  ctu^ailed 
until  sight  is  finally  lost. 

Strict  rest  of  the  eyes  and  avoidance  of  all  strain  should  be  enjoined.  Iodide  of 
potassium  and  corrosive  sublimate  are  frequently  prescribed,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
avert  the  final  result.  The  failure  of  internal  remedies  has  led  to  attempts  to  restore 
the  balance  of  pressure  on  the  two  surfaces  of  the  retina  by  puncturing  or  tearing 
this  freely  with  one  or  a  pair  of  needles  introduced  through  the  choroid  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  free  communication  between  the  space  occupied  by  the  efiusion 
and  the  vitreous  humour.  The  immediate  results  of  this  are  occasionally  very 
promising ;  unfortunately  they  are  not  permanent,  and  the  operation  has  in  a  few 
instances  produced  increased  choroiditis  and  hastened  the  destruction  of  sight. 

TUMOUBS    OF    THB    ChOBOID    AND  ReTINA. 

The  majority  of  primary  tumours  of  the  eyebaU  are  referable  to  sarcoma  and  its 
variety  glioma,  and  but  few  can  be  referred  to  carcinoma  in  its  present  restricted 
sense.  The  sarcomatous  and  carcinomatous  tumours  begin  usually  in  the  choroid, 
and  glioma  takes  its  origin  in  the  connective  substance  of  the  optic  papilla  or  retina. 
The  occurrence  of  glioma  is  almost  without  exception  restricted  to  early  childhood, 
whilst  sarcoma  and  cancer  are  unusual  before  adult  life.  With  respect  to  glioma  no 
causative  antecedents  are  known,  but  sarcoma  and  cancer  both  so  frequently  arise  in 
eyes  which  have  been  spoiled  by  infiammation  that  such  inflammatory  disoiganisation 
of  the  ocular  tissues  may  fairly  be  considered  a  predisposing  cause.  In  their  course 
and  end  glioma  and  sarcoma  of  the  eyeball  are  as  destructive  as  carcinoma. 

As  glioma  affects  children  of  veiy  tender  yeara,  not  infrequently  whilst  still  in 
arms,  its  earliest  symptom  is  not  conscious  loss  of  sight,  but  often  the  mother  or 
nurse  is  first  made  aware  of  something  unnatural  by  a  bright  yellowish  reflex  from 
the  bottom  of  the  eye  shining  through  the  pupiL  lliis  occurs  when  the  growth  has 
advanced  so  far  in  fh>nt  of  the  posterior  principal  focus  of  the  eye  that  luminous 
rays  reflected  by  its  summit  emerging  from  the  pupil  undergo  dispersion.  If  it  be 
now  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  extent  and  form  of  the  tumour  can  be 
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roecgnised.  Continuing  to  grow  and  to  infect  all  the  structures  with  which  it  comes 
ioto  relation,  the  tumour  distends  the  ejeheJl,  which  becomes  hard  and  painful.  The 
Titreous  humour  loses  its  clearness,  the  lens  is  thrust  against  the  cornea,  this  in  time 
grows  cloudy  and  then  sloughs ;  after  which,  released  from  constraint,  the  tumour 
sprouts  out  of  the  front  of  the  eyeball  and  forms  a  large  f ungating  mass  which  may 
protrude  to  a  considerable  distance  between  the  eyelids.  Whilst  this  is  proceeding, 
the  glioma  often  infects  and  passes  through  the  sclerotic  where  this  is  thinnest  behind 
the  inaertion  of  the  tendons  of  the  recti  muscles ;  it  escapes  along  the  foramina  of  exit 
of  the  venae  vortioosae,  and  it  also  creeps  backwards  along  the  optic  nerve,  entering  the 
cranium  and  infecting  the  chiasma.  It  is  not  very  unusual  for  glioma  to  spring  up 
in  the  other  eye.  Should  the  child  survive  a  sufficient  time  the  diploe  may  become 
the  seat  of  secondary  knots,  and  in  very  rare  instances  such  knots  have  been  found 
in  distant  viscera,  e,g.  liver ;  but  usually  this  is  anticipated  by  death.  Early  excision 
of  the  eyeball,  including,  if  the  disorder  is  at  all  advanced,  the  other  orbital  tissues, 
with  section  of  the  optic  nerve  short  in  front  of  the  bony  foramen,  will  often  afford  a 
respite,  but  quick  recurrence  very  usually  takes  place.  The  ophthalmoscopic  signs 
tji  a  choroidal  sarcoma  or  carcinoma  do  not  widely  differ  from  those  of  glioma. 
Seated  primarily  in  the  choroid  and  often  pigmented  (melanotic),  these  tumours  do 
not  usually  betray  their  presence  by  the  bright  yellow  reflex  so  characteristic  of 
glioma.  They  also  often  lead  to  detachment  of  the  retina  from  the  choroid, 
which  still  further  conceals  their  presence  and  may  lead  to  mistaken  diagnosis.  The 
tenaon  of  the  eyeball  here  will  sometimes  give  a  hint.  In  simple  detachment  of  the 
retina  it  is  not  usually  excessive,  but  often  unnaturally  low ;  whereas  in  retinal  detach- 
ment complicating  a  choroidal  tumour,  the  tension,  gauged  by  the  hardness  of  the 
eyeball,  is  generally  greater  than  normal.  The  course  and  final  result  are  so  similar 
to  those  of  glioma  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them.  Early  and  free 
excision  of  the  eyeball  alone  offers  a  long  immunity  from  return.  In  one  instance 
vithin  the  reviser's  experience  this  respite  lasted  seven  years.  Even  when  the  new 
growth  has  infected  the  orbital  tissues,  excision  may  still  be  practised  in  the  absence 
of  symptoms  indicating  intracranial  extension.  The  free  use  of  zinc-chloride  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  small  portions  of  tumour  which  may  have  escaped  removal 
with  scissors  or  knife,  is  here  strongly  recommended.  In  these  cases  the  liver  is  the 
oigan.  in  which  secondary  growths  are  most  often  found. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

VISUAL    DISORDERS. 


As  anatomical  classification  of  eye-diseases — the  arranging  of  them,  that  is  to  say, 
according  to  the  changes  of  structure  which  cause  the  impairment  of  sight — has  such 
obvious  advantages  that  it  has  become  almost  universal  among  ophthalmic  writers ; 
but  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  offering  no  heading  under  which  to  place  certain 
defects  which  cannot  be  precisely  demonstrated  as  originating  in  any  one  part  of  the 
optic  I4>paratu8. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  various  luminous  appearances  depending  upon  some  tern* 
potary  disturbance  of  circulation ;  Ohromatopsia,  Teichopsia ;  occasional  obscuration  of 
bklf  the  field  of  vision  (Hemiopia)  ;  the  condition  termed  HemercUopia ;  congenital 
inshiltty  to  distinguish  certain  colours  ;  spectral  illusions,  &c. 

ffemtopsiOf  Hemiopia, — Obscuration  of  half  of  the  visual  field,  not  to  be  taken 
^xictly  literally,  when  permanent,  depends  on  defect  in  the  corresponding  hemisphere 
oi  the  retina,  or  of  tho  nerve-bundles  ending  in  this,  or  else  in  their  central  connec- 
taons.  Thus  in  detachment  of  the  retina,  implicating  its  most  dependent  segment, 
the  corresponding  upper  part  of  the  visual  field  above  the  level  of  the  eye  is  often 
'^itftted  out,  and  a  similar  curtailment  may  be  caused  by  a  retinal  haemorrhage. 
Transient  bemiopsia  is  often  an  initial  symptom  of  megrim,  and  in  such  cases  no 
ttorfaid  appearances  are  recognisable  with  tiie  ophthalmoscope.    The  ocular  sj^mptoms 
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begin  with  an  obscuration  compared  to  tliat  which  follows  looking  at  the  sun. 
Uduallj  this  starting  from  one  point  in  the  visual  field  spreads  centrifugally  until 
it  blots  out  a  considerable  extent  of  it.  The  margins  of  Uiis  scotoma  are  in  some 
instances  fringed  with  an  indented  border  of  luminous  colours  which  rapidly  oscillateii. 
In  such  cases  the  disappearance  of  the  ocular  symptoms  is  followed  by  intense  sick 
headache.  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
'  Lieving  on  Megrim  and  Sick  Headache.' 

Hemeralopia. 

Ilemeralopta — literally  *  day-sight  * — is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  peculiar  form  of 
intermittent  blindness,  the  subjects  of  which  sec  perfectly  in  broad  daylight,  but  lose 
all  power  of  i)erceiving  objec^ts  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  set,  and  twilight  comment'os. 
The  persons  in  whom  the  affection  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  this  country  are 
tho^e  just  returnwl  from  sea  voyages,  especially  from  the  East  or  West  Indies.  It 
is  also  frequent,  I  am  told,  among  the  natives  of  the  inland  parts  of  India,  who 
attribute  it,  as  our  own  sailors  do,  to  sleeping  exposed  to  the  moonbeams. 

The  real  cause  of  hemeralopia  appears  to  be  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power  of 
the  retina  from  over-excitation  by  the  sun's  rays,  so  that  the  part  is  rendered  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  weaker  stimulus  of  twilight  or  moonlight.  That  this  is  the 
true  explanation  of  night-blindness  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  night-blind 
sailors  who  cannot  see  to  find  their  way  about  on  decks  see  well  in  the  cabin  where 
a  bright  lamp  is  burning.  There  are  not  any  characteristic  ophthalmoscopic  signs ; 
the  fundus  oculi  does  not  in  this  disorder  exhibit  any  morbid  appearances.  Ex- 
posure to  tropical  light,  however,  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  affection ;  for  I  have 
met  with  it  in  persons  who  had  never  quitted  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe  ; 
but  in  most  of  these  latter  cases  the  complaint  had  shown  itself  after  long  voyages, 
which  had  subjected  the  patients  to  exhausting  toil  and  exposare  to  severe  weather, 
while  deprived  of  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  provisions  and  vegetables. 

In  these  latter  cases  I  have  commonly  found  that  a  few  weeks'  residence  on 
shore,  with  a  mixed  vegetable  and  animal  diet,  and  the  use  of  quinine,  has  restored 
vL'^ion  to  a  healthy  state. 

NyciaUtpia — *  night-sight ' — would  imply  inability  to  see  by  daylight,  the  exact 
converse  of  hemeralopia.  In  a  certain  sense,  patients  affected  with  that  irritable 
form  of  corneal  inflammation  commonly  called  '  strumous  ophthalmia,'  might  Iw 
termed  nyctalopic,  so  unable  are  they  to  bear  strong  light,  and  so  willing  to  open 
the  eyes  and  look  about  them  in  the  dimness  of  twilight ;  but,  apart  from  inflam- 
mation, I  have  never  met  with  nyctalopia  to  the  extent  described  by  authors ;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  affection  an  imaginary  one,  invented,  as  it  were,  to 
form  a  companion  disease  to  the  hemeralopia  just  described. 

Colour-blindness. 

Imperfect  perception  of  colours  in  slight  degrees  is  a  very  common  defect.  In 
high  degrees  it  was,  until  lately,  thought  to  be  of  very  exceptional  occurrenoe  ;  but 
recent  investigations  have  revealed  that  in  Euit>]ie,  and  in  the  United  Statics, 
inability  to  recognise  some  colours  is  presc*iit  in  so  high  a  degree,  in  about  four 
persons  in  one  hundred,  as  to  render  the  employment  of  such  individuals  perilouH 
to  public  sttfety  where  this  depends  on  the  prompt  and  accurate  recognition  of 
colonial  signsls.  Holmgreon,*  in  which  he  is  followed  by  J.  Jeffries,'  distinguiahcv 
three  forms,  in  relation  to  the  three  fundamental  colours;  red,  green,  and  violet 
(blue)  blindness.  The  red-blind  person  is  sensible  of  two  fVmdamental  colours  only 
in  the  solar  spectrum,  which  are  green  and  violet  Spectral  red  and  yellow  appeeir 
to  him  greens.  The  green-blind  individual  poroeives  only  the  red  and  violet  (blue) 
in  tlie  spectrum  ;  he  confounds  yellow  with  red,  and  green  with  violet.  The  violet- 
blind  person  mistakes  blue  and  violet  for  green. 

*  Die  Farhenblind/teit  in  ihren  lirziehnwjm  vi  d*n  Eiscjibahnen  und  der  Marine. 
'  CoUmr^flindnesB  :  its  dangen  and  Us  defection. 
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In  the  examinatioB  of  persons  for  the  detection  of  these  defects,  those  methods 
which  require  the  individual  under  examination  to  match  but  not  to  name  colours 
are  to  be  prefermd.  Such  a  method  is  that  of  Holmgreen,  which  has  been  very 
videlj  adopted  The  examiner  selects  from  a  large  number  of  skeins  of  Berlin  wool, 
whidi  can  be  had  in  every  shade  and  variety  of  colour,  a  few  as  tests,  and  requires 
the  peison  under  examination  to  place  with  these  those  which  appear  to  him  to  be 
of  the  nme  colour  and  shade.  If  a  pure  light  green  has  been  selected  as  the  test 
skein,  and  the  person  who  is  being  examined  places  together  with  shades  of  this 
other  skeuDS  of  greys,  reds,  yellows,  or  blues,  he  is  manifestly  colour-blind.  He  is  next 
asked  to  match  a  purple  skein.  If,  together  with  other  similarly  coloured  skeins,  he 
pots  others  coloured  blue  and  violet,  he  is  red>blind ;  whilst  if  he  confounds  with 
purple  ginens  and  greys  he  is  green-blind.  Ajs  a  control  test  a  bright,  pure  red  skein 
irt  chosen.  This  a  red-blind  person  matches  with  shades  of  green  and  brown  which 
appear  to  a  normally  sighted  examiner  darker  than  the  red,  whilst  a  green-blind 
person  diooses  out  opposite  shades  which  appear  to  the  examiner  darker  than  the 
hri^t  red  test.  A  riolet^blind  person  confounds  with  the  purple  skein  others  of 
red  and  orange.  In  the  greater  niunber  of  instances  colour-blindness  is  a  congenital 
aad  irremediable  defect,  but  it  is  occasionally  acquired;  its  accession,  after  severe 
head  mjuiieB  and  vascular  disorders  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  is  a  well-established 
&et. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE   VITREOUS  BODY. 


Before  the  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  little  wsus  known  about  the  morbid 
conditions  of  the  vitreous  humour.  It  was  frequently  found  to  become  diffluent 
(*yiicAyM«)  after  injuries  to  the  eyeball,  and  during  the  progress  of  certain  chronic 
inflammations ;  and  it  was  assumed  to  play  an  important  part  in  glaucoma.  The 
ophthalmoscope  presents  to  our  view  a  great  variety  of  morbid  products  in  the 
homour,  which  it  is  difficult  to  observe  with  accuracy,  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  many  of  the  flakes,  filaments,  and  corpuscles  float  about  with  every 
movement  of  the  eye. 

When  hoBmorrhagt  occurs  from  the  ciliary  processes,  or  from  the  superficial 
veiBaeia  of  the  retina,  or  bursts  through  the  retina  fi-om  the  choroid,  a  portion  of  the 
(4ot  not  infrequently  becomes  entangled  in  the  vitreous  humour,  and  forms  an 
irregolar,  filamentous,  black-looking  body  floating  to  and  fix>  across  the  illuminated 
field  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

In  gyphilUic  inflammation  of  the  deep  tissues,  the  vitreous  humour  loses  its 
p»feet  transparency,  and  becomes  turbid ;  and  in  severe  cases,  flakes  of  lymph  are 
seen  fredy  moving  about  in  it,  like  tangled  blackish  threads. 

Many  of  these  and  similar  opacities  are  products  of  the  proliferation  of  the 
embzjcmic  connective-tissue  corpuscles  which  throughout  life  persist  in  the  mem- 
hranooa  dissepiments  of  the  loculi  of  this  body.  In  suppurative  inflammation  the 
poa^orpnscles  which  pervade  this  humour  are  believed  to  be  ofispring  of  these 
corpuscles. 

In  syphilitic  cases  it  is  sometimes  surprising  to  observe  how  much  such  opacities 
clear  up  under  the  exhibition  of  mercury. 

A  very  singular  phenomenon  connected  with  the  vitreous  humour  is  that  termed 
$parkling  9ynchysia  ('  synchysis  dtincelant '),  produced  by  the  presence  of  crystals  of 
cholesterine,  which  at  each  movement  of  the  eye  appear  as  innumerable  brilliant 
points,  like  the  finest  gold-dust,  sparkling  in  the  dark  area  of  the  pupil.  When  the 
fje  is  kept  at  rest  these  crystals  gravitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  mingled  aqueous 
aod  vitreous  humours,  some  sinking  down  behind,  and  some  in  front  of,  the  iris. 

Cjtfsticerci. — Perhaps  the  most  striking  phenomenon  connected  with  the  vitreous 
hoffiour  is  the  presence  of  entozoa,  either  freely  floating  within  it,  or  protruding 
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into  it  from  the  surface  of  the  retiaa,  to  which  they  are  attached.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  been  recorded  are  to  be  found  in 
foreign  journals,  for  hitherto  only  a  very  few  have  been  observed  in  this  country.* 

Of  twenty  cases  reported  at  the  date  of  the  last  edition  of  the  work  in  various 
numbers  of  the  Archivfilr  Ophthahnologiey  the  majority  appear  to  have  been  under 
the  care  of  A.  von  Graefe.  In  eight  cases  the  cysticercus  was  either  embedded  in 
the  very  tissue  of  the  retina,  or  firmly  adherent  to  its  surface ;  in  six  cases  the 
creature  appeared  to  be  behind  the  retina ;  while  in  six  others  it  was  quite  detached, 
and  floated  freely  in  the  vitreous  humour.  This  latter  drcumstanoe  induced  Graefe, 
in  two  instances,  to  attempt  its  removal ;  in  the  first  case  making  an  incision  in 
the  sclerotic  and  passing  in  a  forceps  through  the  wound ;  in  the  second  adopting 
a  slower  and  more  complicated  proceeding.  First,  a  portion  of  the  iris  was  excised^ 
so  as  to  make  a  large  artificial  pupil ;  then,  when  all  irritation  had  subsided,  the 
lens  was  extracted  through  a  flajHsection  of  the  cornea ;  and  lastly,  after  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  time  had  been  allowed  to  elapse,  a  forceps  was  introduced 
through  a  fresh  opening  made  in  the  cornea,  and  the  cysticercus  grasped  and  drawn 
out.* 

From  a  review  of  all  these  cases,  it  appears  almost  certain  that  the  cysticerci 
found  loose  in  the  vitreous  humour  had  attained  that  position  by  perforating  the 
retina,  having  been  originally  formed  between  that  tissue  and  the  choroid,  in  which 
situation  it  seems  that  all  the  cysticerci  above  described  were  originally  developed. 

In  a  more  recent  volume  of  the  Archiv,  Graefe  gives  tl^e  total  result  of  his 
exx)erience  as  to  the  occurrence  of  cysticercus  (xii.  2,  174;  1866).  During  thirteen 
years  80,000  patients  had  attended  his  clinique,  and  among  them  rather  more  than 
80  cases  of  cysticercus  in  the  deep  tissues  of  the  eye  had  been  observed :  3  had  been 
seen  in  the  anterior  chamber ;  5  under  the  conjunctiva ;  1  in  the  substance  of  the 
lens ;  1  in  the  orbit.     The  ages  of  the  patients  varied  from  eight  years  to  seventy. 

I  believe  it  has  been  well  ascertained  that  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Germany 
are  more  liable  to  tape- worm  than  those  of  the  British  Islands,  and  this  drcumstanoe 
would  account  for  the  &u;t  of  the  cysticercus  having  been  so  much  more  frequently  met 
with  in  the  former  country. 

MusccB  volitarUeSn — The  little  threads  and  spots  which,  by  some  persons,  are  seen 
to  float  and  glide  over  their  field  of  vision,  were  formerly  attributed  very  commonly 
to  congestion  of  the  choroid.  Tyrrell,  for  instance,  assigned  as  their  cause  *  a  pre- 
ternatural dilatation  of  some  of  the  delicate  vessels '  of  the  part.  It  seems  strange 
that  any  one  could  overlook  the  fact  that  jioced  bodies — which  dilated  vessels  of  the 
choroid  must  be — if  they  pressed  upon  the  retina  so  as  to  impair  its  function,  would 
suggest  to  the  patient  the  idea  of  fixed  spots  in  the  field  of  vision,  which  could  only 
appear  to  move  when  the  eyeball  itself  was  set  in  motion.  The  spots  known  as 
mu8CCR  volitantesy  on  the  contrary,  change  their  position  whenever  the  eye  is  suddenly 
moved  ;  and  when  the  eye  is  again  fixed,  the  spots  still  continue  for  a  time  to  float 
about  in  various  directions,  eventually  appearing  to  descend,  as  if  sinking  in  a  fluid. 
They  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  short-sighted  subjects,  and  are  quite  com- 
patible with  life-long  continuance  of  the  acute  powers  of  vision  which  sudb  persons 
frequently  enjoy.  They  are  usually  first  noticed  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty ;  and  when  they  have  begun  to  attract  the  patient's  attention,  they  appear 
rapidly  to  increase  in  number.  This  apparent  increase  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that, 
by  anxiously  watching  them,  the  patient  soon  acquires  a  habit  of  bringing  freah. 
bodies  into  view. 

K  the  eye  be  turned  towards  a  clear  sky  or  a  bright  cloud,  and  then  kept  steadily 

^  Teale  gives  the  history  of  a  case  occurring  in  his  own  practice  in  1864  (Ophth,  Hosp, 
Itepart9fV6L  v.  p.  318).  Bowman  reports  another  (op.  cit.  vol.  iil  p.  824).  Hulke,  m 
dissecting  a  disorganised  and  irritable  eye,  found  a  cysticercus  between  the  choroid  and 
retina. 

^  A  case  of  cysticercus  in  the  vitreous  humour  is  related  by  Desmsrree,  Traiti  thionqu^ 
etpratigue  dea  MakuUea  des  Yeux,  2nd  edit.  1868,  vol.  iii.  p.  766.  Another  by  Williams  in 
the  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Obterver,  May  1868.    See  Liebreich's  Atlas,  tab  vii.  figs.  6  and  G. 
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fixed,  the  spots  appear  to  sink  slowly  downwards,  just  as  61  my  particles  would  sink 
in  a  liquid  which  Imd  been  shaken  and  thea  allowed  to  rest.  A  sudden  turn  of  the 
eve  will  again  cause  the  little  bodies  to  disperse  for  a  moment,  and  when  the  eye  is 
onoe  more  fixed,  they  slowly  descend  as  before. 

So  long  as  the  patient  steadily  concentrates  his  attention  on  any  external  object, 
the  muscm  are  not  seen ;  but  if  he  accidentally  catches  sight  of  one  of  them,  the 
whole  field  of  vision  at  once  becomes  crowded  with  them. 

The  best  way  of  examining  the  floating  bodies  is  for  the  patient  to  look  directly 
downwards  upon  the  illuminated  field  of  a  microscope.  They  will  then  be  recognised 
as  beaded  filaments,  variously  twisted  and  bent ;  sometimes  appearing  as  loose  knots 
of  coiled'Up  fibres  entangled  together.  When  thus  grouped  they  have  a  gre3rish 
c'ok>ar,  but  when  a  single  filament  is  examined  it  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  highly- 
refractive  globules,  varying  in  form  and  size.  Sometimes  a  filament  may  be  seen  to 
bend,  and  again  become  nearly  straight,  or  to  turn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present 
itself  in  h  foreshortened  position.  This  latter  circumstance  proves  that  the  bodies 
float  freely  in  a  fluid,  and  are  not  situated,  as  some  have  supposed,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  cornea.  This  is  still  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  blinking  of  the  Uds 
has  no  efiect  whatever  upon  the  position  of  the  muscm  in  the  field  of  vision.  If, 
when  the  lids  are  closed,  the  eyes  ai*e  turned  towards  a  strong  light — exposed  to 
sunlight,  for  instance — ^the  muscm  can  still  be  seen,  and  their  movements  will  be  just 
a«  fr«e  as  when  they  were  observed  with  the  eyes  open. 

Some  interesting  experiments  were  made  on  himself  by  Mackenzie,'  to  determine 
the  seat  of  musoB  volitanles ;  but  the  most  conclusive  researches  as  to  their  nature 
are  those  by  Jago,'  who  has  satisfied  himself  that  these  disquieting  spectres  are,  in 
fact,  nothing  more  than  the  beaded  filaments  of  the  vitreous  body  itself.  The 
n4>mud  network  of  these  filaments,  he  says,  can  be  seen  by  any  one  who  knows  how 
to  look  for  them — under  certain  conditions,  I  presume,  of  impressibility  of  retina. 
Those  filaments  which,  from  being  tangle  I  together  in  irregular  masses,  form  such 
annoyanoes  to  the  patient,  would  appear  to  be  the  filamentous  network  in  a  disin- 
tpgmted  state. 

There  are  few  phenomena  which  give  rise  to  more  alarm  in  patients'  minds  than 
m*i£otB  volitanies,  A  vague  notion  that  they  are  the  forei*unners  of  amaurosis  or 
fataract  is  almost  universal;  and  even  medical  men  are  apt  to  confound  these 
jioaiing  fntuctB  with  the  moving  cloudy  shadows  resulting  from  effusions  of  blood  or 
lymph  within  the  vitreous  humour,  or  with  the  fixed  spots  betokening  that  some 
limited  portion  of  the  retina  has  become  insensible  to  light.  A  careful  attention  to 
the  appearances  of  the  rmuocB  volitanies,  as  I  have  described  them,  will  enable  the 
patient  to  convince  himself  of  their  real  nature ;  and  the  surgeon  may  console  him 
with  the  assurance  that,  although  incurable,  they  are  perfectly  compatible  with 
exoeUeni  and  enduring  sight. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LENS  AND  CAFSULE. 


Is  a  state  of  health  the  lens  and  the  membranous  capsule  enclosing  it  are  perfectly 
tnju^Mrent.  In  early  life  they  are  also  quite  colourless ;  but  after  the  age  of  thirty 
the  Icfns  in  most  persons  begins  to  assume  a  pale  yellow  tinge ;  and  this  gradually 
^9xxjmes  more  marked  as  age  advances,  until  in  old  subjects  it  frequently  acquires 
t):ie  oi^our  of  amber. 

Any  loss  of  transparency  in  the  lens,  whether  aflecting  the  whole  or  only  a 

'  First  in  the  Edmhurgh  Med,  and  Surg,  Journal,  for  1806 ;  and  again  in  his  Practit^al 
rrrarM^,4r.,  1864,  p.  961. 

'  Eniopiie9,  with  Us  uses  in  Physiology  and  Medicine,  1864|  p.  93. 
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portion  of  it,  constitutes  cataract ;  and  in  strictness  this  term  should  be  limited  to 
changes  in  the  lens  and  its  capsule.  To  call  an  opaque  inflammatory  effusion  in  the 
area  of  the  pupil  a  '  spurious  cataract/  is  to  introduce  a  loose  and  uncertain  teimino- 
logy,  which  can  only  give  rise  to  confusion  in  our  descriptions  of  disease. 

Abnormal  position  of  the  lens. — The  '  suspensory'  ligament/  which  is  attached  to 
the  capsule  all  round  the  margin  of  the  lens,  maintains  it  in  a  fixed  position.  A 
blow  on  the  eye  sometimes  ruptures  a  portion  of  this  ligament,  and  allows  the  lens 
to  become  tilted  backwards  and  forwards.  If  the  ligament  is  detached  to  a  con> 
sidorable  extent,  the  lens  sways  to  and  fro  with  .every  movement  of  the  globe,  and 
vision  is  much  confused.  Eventually,  under  such  conditions,  the  lens  becomes 
opaque ;  but  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  it  remained  transparent  for  a  very  consider- 
able time. 

It  appears  that  the  suspensory  ligament  is  liable  to  a  congenital  defect,  whereby 
the  lens,  instead  of  maintaining  its  normal  position,  undergoes  displacement  in  a 
lateral  direction,  so  that  its  centre  no  longer  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  pupil. 
A  curious  instance  of  this  malposition  of  the  lens  occurred  in  a  mother  and  three 
children  who  came  under  my  care.  In  the  mother,  and  in  one  of  the  sons,  both 
lenses  were  displaced  upwards  and  inwards ;  in  another  son,  directly  inwards ;  and 
in  the  third,  directly  upwards.  In  none  of  these  cases  did  the  lenses  deviate,  or 
only  in  the  slightest  possible  degree,  from  their  normal  transparency. 

[This  condition  is  not  very  infrequent.  In  some  instances  the  refraction  through 
the  lens  is  myopic,  whilst  refraction  through  the  interval  between  the  edge  of  the 
lens  and  margin  of  the  dilated  pupil  is  hjrpermetropic,  which  causes  much  con- 
fusion of  sight  in  subdued  light.  As  observed  by  Mr.  Dixon,  it  often  affects  several 
members  of  a  family,  and  it  is  hereditary. — J.  W.  H.] 

Cataract. 

This  term,  as  I  have  already  observed,  should  be  strictly  limited  to  denote  partial 
or  complete  opacity  of  the  lens. 

The  expression  capsular  cataract  has  of  late  years  been  objected  to,  because  the 
capsule  itself  never  becomes  opaque ;  we,  however,  retain  it,  because  we  cannot  in 
practice  distinguish  between  opaque  accretions  upon  the  sur&ces  of  the  capsule  and 
the  membrane  itself. 

Opacities  of  the  lens  appear  to  be  due  to  molecular  degenerations  of  its  tissue, 
induced  by  impairment  of  its  nutrition.  The  causes  of  cataract,  whether  remote  or 
proximate,  have  hitherto  received  no  satisfactory  explanation.  The  fact  that  the 
lens  may  be  opaque  at  birth,  or  may  become  so  in  old  age,  at  once  proves  under  what 
widely  different  conditions  the  disease  is  developed. 

In  all  countrias,  cataract  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  advancing  years  ;  and 
neither  social  position  nor  peculiarity  of  employment  exempts  the  aged  from  being 
liable  to  it. 

The  surgeon  must  constantly  be  on  his  guard  against  being  too  much  impressed 
with  the  mere  existence  of  opacity  in  the  lens,  as  if  it  were  altogether  an  inde- 
pendent disease. 

Various  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  eyeball  may  eventually  produce  cataract, 
but  in  such  cases  there  are  usually  some  signs  of  disease  in  other  tissues,  as  well  as 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  position  or  appearance  of  the  lens  itself.  Old  adhesions 
between  the  pupillary  margin  and  the  anterior  capsule— a  bulging  forward  against 
the  cornea  of  the  iris  and  lens,  or  their  receding  too  far  backwards,  so  as  to  produce 
an  unnaturally  large  anterior  chamber — an  irregularly  dilated  and  fixed  pupil — a 
tremulousness  of  the  lens  whenever  the  recti  muscles  are  put  in  action — total  loss  of 
perception  of  light — such  are  the  more  striking  conditions  which  at  once  would  lead 
us  to  institute  searching  inquiries  into  the  earlier  history  of  the  case,  or  to  r^ard  the 
cataract  eus  unsuited  for  operation. 

Classified  according  to  the  time  at  which  they  appear,  cataracts  are  congenital, 
infiintile,  and  senile ;  in  relation  to  their  cause,  they  are  traumatic  and  idiopathic  ; 
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Villi  leference  to  their  consistence,  hard  and  soft ;  and  in  respect  of  the  seat  of  the 
opacity,  they  are  cortical,  intermediate,  and  nuclear. 

The  reader  need  not  he  detained  hy  a  long  account  of  the  aubjective  symptoms 
which  attend  cataract;  for  the  detection  of  the  disease  depends  wholly  upon  a  careful 
examination  of  parts  lying  open  to  our  observation.  A  full  detail  of  subjective 
symptoms  in,  no  doubt,  very  useful  in  ascertaining  the  morbid  condition  of  a 
Rtmcture  wholly  concealed  from  our  view ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  lens,  and 
if  we  suspect  opacity  to  exist,  we  have  simply  to  look  for  it. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  simple  opacity  of  the  lens,  however  £ar 
advanced,  never  deprives  a  patient  of  perception  of  light,  provided  the  retina  is 
hound.  Indeed,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  a  patient  with  no  other  disease 
in  the  eye  but  an  opaque  lens,  will  not  only  readily  perceive  the  shadow  of  a  hand, 
or  other  object,  passing  between  him  and  the  sky,  but,  with  his  back  to  the  window, 
will  perceive  the  light  reflected  from  a  sheet  of  paper,  although  he  may  be  quite  unable 
to  detect  the  form  of  the  reflecting  surface.  Many  patients,  with  densely  opaque 
Wns6«,  will,  in  the  same  position,  recognise  well-illuminated  coloured  surfaces,  such 
as  bright  red  or  yellow,  or  will  even  discriminate  between  yellow  and  white. 

A  more  or  less  marked  dimness  of  sight,  uniformly  involving  the  field  of  vision — 
coming  on  gradually,  and  without  inflammation,  unattended  with  any  impairment 
of  motory  power  in  the  iris — such  would  be  the  symptoms  which  would  make  us 
Kiispect  the  existence  of  cataract.  Our  examination  should  be  conducted  in  the 
following  way : 

The  patient  should  be  placed  close  to  a  window  admitting  bright  daylight — not 
direct  sunlight — and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  light  does  not  fall  upon  the 
rumea  from  more  than  one  window,  and  that  reflections  from  mirrors  and  other 
polished  surfaces  do  not  interfere  with  the  single  ray  which  should  pass  into  the 
pupil.  A  convex  glass  of  an  inch  focus  should  be  used  as  a  condenser,  to  concentrate 
light  upon  the  surface  of  the  patient's  lens,  while  we  explore  it  with  the  naked  eye. 
In  this  manner  faint  streaks  of  opacity  may  be  detected,  which  would  otherwise 
escape  us.     Each  eye  must  be  separately  examined. 

The  pupil  having  been  fully  dilated  vnih  atropine^  we  repeat  our  examination  as 
>efore,  with  the  aid  of  concentrated  daylight,  carefully  illuminating  and  exploring 
the  extreme  margin  of  the  lens,  and,  if  its  body  be  sufficiently  transparent,  lighting 
Qp  and  examining  its  posterior  sur£ftce.  In  this  manner  the  feintest  streaks  of 
(t>mmeDcing  cataract  may  usually  be  detected  ;  while  dense  patches  along  the  margin 
of  the  lens,  opaque  striie  converging  along  its  anterior  or  posterior  surface,  delicate 
lines  radiating  from  the  centre  or  the  uniform  haze  of  a  cloudy  nucleus,  can  hardly 
escape  detection. 

These  examinations  should  be  controlled  by  the  direct  method  of  ophthalmoscopy 
mith  the  precaution  of  using  a  very  subdued  illumination.  In  most  cases,  the  opaque 
•striae  of  a  commencing  cataract  are  then  seen  as  radiating  black  lines,  while  a  hazy 
nacleus  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  dark  cloud  in  the  centre  of  the  pupil. 

While  cataract  is  still  in  a  very  early  stage  of  development,  it  is  so  important  to 
<Lsoertain  the  condition  of  the  retina  and  choroid,  that  in  every  case  the  ophthalmo- 
KYjpe  shoidd  be  used  to  complete  our  diagnosis. 

By  examining  the  deep  tissues  we  sometimes  detect  in  them  morbid  conditions, 
which  would  induce  us  eventually,  when  cataract  had  become  complete,  to  abstain 
from  operating ;  or,  if  an  operation  were  deemed  desirable,  it  would  be  undertaken 
OQ  the  full  understanding  that  only  partial  success  would  be  attainable. 

CONGENITAL   CATARACT. 

TYua  opacity  may  exist  in  very  different  forms. 

1.  The  slightest  form  is  that  of  a  small  white  central  dot  on  the  anterior  face  of 
(be  lens  (Catamcta  centralis).  This  dot  consists  of  a  minute  portion  of  earthy 
flMtter  deposited  in  the  most  superficial  portion  of  the  lens,  just  within  the  capsule. 
Id  cbjbcs  of  this  kind  the  rest  of  the  lens  commonly  I'emains  throtu^hout  life  trans- 
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parent,  and  the  patient  is  often  unoonsdouR  of  any  defect  of  vision.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  few  faint  white  lines  are  seen  radiating  from  the  central  dot.  If  the  rest 
of  the  lens  remains  transparent,  this  slight  form  of  cataract  should  by  no  means 
be  treated  by  operation. 

2.  Sometimes,  instead  of  forming  a  minute  central  dot,  the  opacity  is  so  large  as 
to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  pupil,  when  in  its  contracted  state.  It  pro- 
jects forwards  in  the  shapft  of  an  obtuse  white  cone,  and  appears  to  adhere  by  its  base 
to  the  anterior  svuface  of  the  capsule.  This,  however,  is  not  really  the  case,  the 
cretaceous  mass  being  imbedded  in  the  superficial  portion  of  the  lens,  and  covered  by 
the  transparent  capsule.  The  term  Gcttaracta  pyramidata  has  been  given  to  this 
congenital  form. 

3.  Another  form  of  congenital  cataract  is  that  in  which  the  nucleus  is  opaque, 
while  the  peripheral  portion  remains  transparent.  In  the  contracted  condition  of 
the  pupil  this  transparent  portion  is  hidden  by  the  iris,  but  it  comes  into  view  when 
the  pupil  is  widely  dilated.  In  the  contracted,  or  but  slightly  dilated,  state  of  the 
pupU,  its  entire  area  is  occupied  by  a  grejash-white  opacity.  When  inspected  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  by  the  direct  method,  the  opacity  appears  equally  dense  through- 
out, or  is  denser  centrally  than  at  the  periphery.  When  the  pupil  is  widely  dilated 
with  atropine,  this  opacity  is  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a  perfectly  black  area,  and 
through  this  clear  ring-shaped  space  the  patient  has  tolerably  clear  vision.  Those 
who  examine  such  cases  for  the  first  time  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  opaque  nucleus 
which  they  see  really  constitutes  the  whole  lens,  shrunken  and  contracted  to  an 
unnaturally  small  size,  and  that  the  dark  ring-shaped  space  is  altogether  unoccupied 
by  lens-tissua  Occasionally  a  few  white  lines  are  seen  to  traverse  this  space,  pa-ssing 
from  the  opaque  nucleus  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  lens.  When  such  a  nuclear 
cataract  is  broken  up  with  the  needle,  in  the  operation  for  solution,  the  real  nature 
of  the  case  is  made  manifest,  and  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  lens  soon  becomes  as 
opaque  as  the  nucleus  itself. 

K  cases  of  this  kind  are  not  operated  upon  in  early  life,  the  patients,  although 
very  short-sighted,  continue  for  many  years  to  enjoy  considerable  powers  of  vision  ; 
but  usually,  towards  the  age  of  forty,  if  not  sooner,  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  lens 
undergoes  a  change,  and  gradually  becomes  opaque. 

4.  A  form  of  congenital  cataract,  much  more  rare  than  that  just  described,  con- 
sists of  a  veiy  faintly-striated  opacity  of  the  nucleus,  unaccompanied  by  that  chalky- 
white  central  patch  which  renders  the  ordinary  congenital  cataract  so  conspicuous 
and  so  easy  of  diagnosis.  Several  instances  have  come  under  my  notice,  in  which 
this  rarer  kind  of  cataract  has  remained  undiscovered  until  the  patients  were  of  an 
age  to  be  sent  to  school,  when  their  inability  to  read  ordinary  type  has  caused  their 
friends  to  seek  advice. 

5.  A  very  common  form  is  that  in  which  the  nucleus  and  the  cortex  of  the  lens 
are  transparent  and  the  opacity  is  limited  to  an  intermediate  zone.  Occasionally, 
more  than  one  such  zone  is  present.  Cortical  striee  are  sometimes  noticeable  at  the 
periphery  of  the  lens.  In  the  direct  ophthalmoscopic  examination  the  maximum 
opacity  will  be  found  at  the  circumference  of  the  opaque  area,  and  not  at  the  centre. 
This  form  is  known  as  Lamellar  cataract. 

6.  It  is  very  unusual  to  find  cataract  first  commencing  between  infancy  and 
puberty ;  but  I  have  met  with  a  few  cases  in  which  the  opacity  seemed  to  have 
begun  when  the  patients  were  about  nine  or  ten  years  old.  They  had  been  sent  to 
school  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  and  had  readily  learned  to  read ;  but  at  the  end 
of  a  year  or  two  their  sight  began  to  fail,  they  became  at  first  short-sighted,  and  then 
gradually  lost  the  power  of  reading  any  but  large  type,  or  of  recognising  faces  across 
a  room. 

I  have  observed  two  distinct  forms  of  opacity  in  these  cases. 

In  one  form  the  lens  was  dotted  throughout  with  minute  white  points  arranged 
in  the  course  of  its  fibres.  These  dots  were  as  small  as  if  pricked-in  with  the  finest 
needle,  and  the  general  effect  they  produced  was  that  of  a  veiy  faint  haziness  in  the 
pupily  only  recognisable  under  concentrated  light. 
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In  a  second  set  of  cases  the  opacity  was  wholly  confined  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  lens.  In  some  instances  there  was  one  isolated  patch  in  that  situation,  not 
eiactly  in  the  axis  of  the  lens,  but  reaching  &om  near  that  point  to  its  extreme  edge. 
In  other  cases  the  whole  posterior  face  was  covered  with  very  fine  opaque  lines, 
doeely  set  together,  and  converging  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  so  as  to 
produce  the  effect  of  a  delicate  fibrous  membrane  of  concave  form.  Encircling  the 
exact  centre  of  this  opaque  surface  was  a  whitish  ring,  more  dense  and  earthy  in 
appearance  than  the  rest  of  the  striated  suifaoe  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 

These  opacities,  limited  to  the  posterior  £eu»  of  the  lens,  of  course  require  for 
their  detection  far  more  careful  observation  than  congenital  cataract  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  in  which  the  whole  nucleus  is  opaque,  and  the  centre  probably  marked  with  a 
chalky-white  patch  in  the  very  centre  of  the  pupil. 

Congenital  cataract,  whatever  form  it  may  assume,  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a 
rhythmical  twitching  movement  of  the  eyeballs,  the  effect  of  irregular  action  either 
of  the  recti  or  the  oblique  muscles.  This  twitching  is  known  by  the  name  of 
nifdagmus.  It  does  not,  however,  invariably  accompany  congenital  cataract,  some 
patients  suffering  from  this  affection  being  entirely  free  from  any  irregular  muscular 
action ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nysUigmvs  is  met  with  in  many  coses  of  defective 
flgfat  wholly  unattended  by  any  opacity  of  the  lens. 

There  are  certain  morbid  deposits  in  the  deep  tissues  of  the  eyeball  which  in  infants 
and  children  may  be  mistaken  for  the  opacity  of  cataract.  Tubercle  and  glioma,  for 
instance,  in  their  early  stage,  are  not  unfrequently  mistaken  in  this  manner  by  very 
inexperienced  persons ;  but  a  careful  examination  through  a  well-dilated  pupil  cannot 
&il  to  detect  the  real  nature  of  the  disease.  Both  tubercle  and  glioma  have  a  more 
or  less  yellow  colour,  and  by  a  practised  observer  will  be  I'ecognised  as  lying  much 
^rther  back  the  hinder  sur&ce  of  the  lens.  At  a  certain  stage,  however,  of  tubercle 
in  the  corpus  vitraum  and  glioma  the  lens  becomes  cloudy ;  and  how,  it  may  be 
a^ked,  is  a  secondary  cataract  of  this  kind  to  be  distinguished  from  one  which  is 
piimaty,  and  unconnected  with  any  other  affection  of  the  globe  1  In  an  eye  affected 
with  simple  cataract  the  position  of  the  iris  is  usually  vertical,  or  nearly  so ;  the 
pQpil  is  active ;  the  lenticular  opacity  is  regularly  striated,  and  perhaps  exhibits  also 
at  its  centre  a  white  dot.  In  advanced  tubercle  and  glioma,  on  the  contrary,  the 
anterior  chamber  "is  obliterated,  the  pupil  is  irregular,  dilated,  and  fixed ;  the  lens 
has  an  uniformly  cloudy  appearance,  and  sometimes  receives  from  the  mass  behind  it 
a  aomewhat  yellowish  tint.  Congenital  cataract,  too,  almost  invariably  affects  both 
eyes ;  while  glioma  almost  as  invariably  occurs  in  one  eye  only.  Tubercle  does, 
indeed,  occasionally  affect  both,  but  rarely  to  the  same  extent,  or  at  the  same  time. 

In  children  and  also  in  older  persons  who  have  been  brought  under  my  notice 
for  congenital  cataract,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  diseased 
teeth ;  the  incisors  and  canines  being  dwarfed,  deficient  in  enamel,  discoloured  and 
honey-combed  on  their  anterior  surface,  and  their  cutting  edge  worn  away  and  blunt 
1  am  unable  to  ofS&t  any  explanation  of  this  condition  of  Hie  teeth,  which  I  do  not 
find  mentioned  by  any  ophthalmic  observer.  [Attention  has  been  called  recently  by 
»^eral  obeervers  to  this  association ;  but  its  exact  nature  must  be  regarded  as  still 
anaolved.— J.  W.  H.] 

CATABACT  IK  ADULTS. 

Except  aa  a  result  of  injury,  cataract  is  rarely  seen  to  commence  between  puberty 
and  the  middle  period  of  life.  Up  to  the  age  of  forty  it  is  a  rare  disease,  it  becomes 
i&are  common  in  patients  who  have  passed  their  fortieth  year,  but  it  is  after  the  age 
of  fifty  or  sixty  that  we  are  more  especially  on  the  watch  for  it  in  patients  complaining 
cf  failing  aigfat. 

Even  up  to  extreme  old  age  cataract  usually  commences  at  the  circumference  of 
the  lens,  in  the  form  of  opaque  stri»,  which  gradually  advance  along  the  anterior 
4&d  posterior  faces  of  the  lens  towards  its  axis. 

About  the  same  time  very  fine  whitish  lines  may  be  observed  to  radiate  from 
tU  anterior  pole  of  the  lens,  marking  the  divisions  which  exist  between  the  planes 
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in  which  its  fibres  are  an-anged.  After  the  age  of  sixty  a  hazy  condition  of  the 
nucleus  is  commonly  found  co-existing  with  advanced  marginal  opacity  ;  but  even  in 
extreme  old  age  it  is  far  more  common,  as  I  have  already  observed,  for  cataiact  to 
commence  at  the  margin  than  at  the  nucleus. 

If  we  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  cataract  in  an  elderly  person,  the  changes 
will  usually  be  found  to  occur  in  the  following  order.  First,  opaque  strife  are  formed 
at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  lens,  and  commonly  it  is  the  lower  edge  which  is  thus 
affected.  These  striae  gradually  coalesce  into  patches,  and  then  spread  themselves 
over  the  posterior  face  of  the  lens,  only  a  few  extending  a  short  distance  over  the 
anterior  face.  At  this  point  of  development  the  cataract  may  remain  stjitionaiy  for 
a  year,  or  even  for  several  years.  Then  a  farther  change  takes  place,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  lens,  but  especially  the  nucleus,  becomes  slightly  hazy,  but  not  so  as  to 
prevent  the  posterior  radiated  opacity  from  being  recognised  when  properly  illumi- 
nated. The  opaque  stri®  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  lens  gradually  advance  until 
their  tips  appear  within  the  area  of  the  pupil.  The  haziness  of  the  body  of  the  lens 
increases  until  even  concentrated  light  fails  to  reveal  the  posterior  striae,  and  at  last 
only  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  can  be  seen.  At  this  stage  of  cataract,  vision  is 
restricted  to  mere  perception  of  direct  light,  or  of  that  reflected  from  white  or  polished 
surfaces.     Perhaps  bright  coloiu^  may  still  be  recognised. 

Up  to  this  point  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  lens  can  still  be  traced ;  but  as 
years  go  on,  its  surflcu^  becomes  more  opaque  and  whiter,  in  consequence  of  dis- 
integration of  the  superficial  fibres,  and  the  deposit  among  them  of  earthy  and  f&ttj 
material.  Occasionally  crystals  of  cholesterine,  just  within  the  capsule,  may  be 
recognised  by  their  peculiar  sparkling  appearance. 

Fluid  ecUaract ;  Morgagnian  catara^ct, — The  softening  process,  which  begins  in 
the  superficial  portion  of  an  opaque  lens,  may  go  until,  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
whole  mass  becomes  converted  into  a  thin  pulp.  The  nucleus,  for  a  long  time, 
resists  this  softening  change,  and  a  lens  consisting  of  a  firm  nucleiLs,  surrounded  by 
a  turbid  pulp  of  disintegrated  tissue,  has  received  the  name  of  *  Morgagnian 
cataract.' 

It  sometimes  happens  that  this  final  stage  of  superficial  softening  does  not  occur, 
and  the  cataract  is  then  very  difilcult  of  detection  without  optical  aids,  having  a  dull 
brownish  appearance  like  horn. 

A  very  rare  form  of  lenticular  opacity  is  that  termed  '  black  cataract.'  The 
name  is  frequently  given  to  lenses  which  ai*e  only  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  but 
absolute  blackness  is  sometimes  met  with.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
in  these  cases  the  blackness  of  the  pupil  is  like  that  presented  by  a  healthy  eye,  in 
which  all  the  humours  are  perfectly  clear.  In  the  two  or  three  cases  of  black 
cataract  which  I  have  seen,  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  cataract,  although  the  blackness,  so  remarkable  after  extraction,  was  not  siupected  ; 
for,  in  each  instance,  several  fine  whitish  lines  could  lie  seen  radiating  on  the 
anterior  suifaoe  of  the  lens,  formed,  no  doubt,  by  slight  earthy  deposits  just  within 
the  capsule. 

It  should  be  known  that  *  black  cataract  *  is  a  popular  German  expression  for 
amaurosis. 

TRAUMATIC    CATARACT. 

The  lens  may  lose  its  transparency  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  eye,  although 
the  globe  may  not  be  ruptured,  or  the  lens  itself  displaced  from  its  connections ;  the 
mere  shock  apparently  being  sometimes  sufilcient  to  aficct  the  nutrition  of  the  lens, 
and  induce  a  gradual  opacity  of  its  whole  substance.  Since,  in  some  such  cases, 
ruptiu^  of  the  capsule  can  be  demonstrated,  it  probably  occurs  in  all. 

Any  penetrating  wound  of  the  lens  is  sure  to  produce  cataract,  and  if  the  wound 
in  the  capsule  remains  widely  open,  so  as  to  allow  the  superficial  cells  and  fibres  of 
the  lens  to  imbibe  the  aqueous  humour,  the  whole  mass  gradually  becomes  disinte- 
grated and  absorbed,  so  that  eventually  a  wounded  lens  may  wholly  disappear 
without  any  surgical  interference.     It  was  a  knowledge  of  this  natural  process  that 
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first  suggested  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  cataract  by  solution.  It  is  only  in 
exceptional  cases  that  the  whole  lens  becomes  absorbed  in  consequence  of  a  wound. 
More  commonly  it  happens  that  a  certain  portion  of  lens-tissue  remains  enclosed 
within  the  capmle,  and  undergoes  &tty  change. 

DislootUion  of  the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber. — This  accident  takes  place  as  a 
result  of  external  violence,  such  as  a  blow  upon  the  eyeball  or  a  violent  fall.  It 
more  frequently  happens  when  the  lens  has  been  long  in  an  opaque  condition,  and  its 
ijuspensory  ligajnent  weakened,  or  partially  detached  by  disease.  The  appearance  of 
an  opaque  lens  in  the  anterior  chamber  is  so  peculiar,  that  the  nature  of  the  accident 
can  hardly  be  mistaken.  When  the  lens  is  dislocated  in  a  transparent  state,  its 
margin  presents  the  appearance  of  a  ring  of  golden  light.  Pain  and  inflammation 
fet  in  very  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  and  loss  of  the  eye  can  be 
averted  only  by  pn»npt  removal  of  the  lens,  through  a  suitable  opening  in  the 
cornea. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  certain  forms  of  partial  displacement  of  the  lens,  when 
treating  of  the  inflammation  such  accidents  give  rise  to  (see  the  section, '  Traumatic 
Iritis,'  p. -53) ;  and  have  considered  '  subconjunctival  dislocation  of  the  lens '  in  the 
fhapter  oa  Affections  of  the  Sclerotic  (p.  48). 

TreatTneni* — Can  cataract  be  cured  without  an  operation  1  This  question  will  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  quacks,  who,  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  avail  them- 
selves of  that  shrinking  from  anything  bearing  the  name  of  an  operation  which  is  a 
nattual  instinct  in  us  all,  and  pretend,  by  means  of  liniments,  or  drops,  or  the  still 
more  scientifio-looking  galvanic  battery,  to  turn  opaqne  lenses  into  clear  ones. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  and  absurd  to  pronounce  absolutely  that  no  cure  for 
cataract,  short  of  a  surgical  operation,  can  ever  become  possible.  But  certainly 
fiothing  approaching  to  such  a  cure  has  hitherto  been  discovered. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  simple  opacity  of  the  lens,  however  &r 
advanced,  never  deprives  a  patient  of  perception  of  light,  provided  the  retina  is 
iioand.  Indeed,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  a  patient  with  no  other  disease 
in  the  eye  but  an  opaque  lens,  wiU  not  only  readily  perceive  the  shadow  of  a  hand, 
or  other  object,  passing  between  him  and  the  sky,  but,  with  his  back  to  the  window^ 
vill  perceive  the  light  reflected  from  a  sheet  of  paper,  although  he  may  be  quite 
onable  to  detect  the  form  of  the  reflecting  suiiace.  Many  patients,  with  densely 
opaque  Imises,  will,  in  the  same  position,  recognise  well-illuminated  coloured  surfaces, 
nch  as  bright  red  or  yellow,  or  will  even  discriminate  between  yellow  and  white. 
If,  in  addition  to  this  perceptive  power,  the  iris  maintains  its  vertical  plane,  the 
(mpil  is  round  and  active,  the  cornea  brilliant,  the  consistency  and  movements  of  the 
i^Iobe  perfecti  the  surgeon  may  regard  the  cataract  as  suitable  for  operative,  treat- 
ment. 

Operations  for  Oatabact. 

These  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads, — depression,  solution,  and  extraction, 

1.  In  depression,  or  *  couching,'  as  it  was  formerly  termed,  the  lens  is  thrust  from 
it8  nataral  position  down  into  the  vitreous  tumour  behind  the  iris,  in  such  a  manner 
ihat,  although  still  within  the  eye,  it  may  allow  the  light  to  pass  unimpeded  through 
the  pupil  to  the  retina.     This  method  of  operating  is  quite  abandoned. 

2.  The  operation  by  solution  or  absorption  grew  out  of  that  by  depres8ion ;  for 
it  was  found  that,  if,  in  the  attempt  to  depress  the  lens,  it  accidentally  became  much 
('Foken  up,  the  fr^ments  gradually  dissolved  and  disappeared. 

3.  In  extraction  the  lens  is  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  eye  through  a  wound  in  the 
cornea. 

OPERATION  BY  SOLUTION  OB  ABSORPTION. 

I  have  said  that  this  operation  grew  out  of  that  by  depression  ;  and  it  is  only 
>iir|iriaing  that  some  of  the  older  surgeons,  who  had  been  struck  by  the  manner 
iQ  which  fragments  of  the  lens,  accidentally  detached  during  their  attempts  at 
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depression,  became  spontaneou^^Iy  absorbed,  did  not  earlier  discover  that  this  principle 
of  abftorption  might  be  applied  to  the  removal  of  the  whole  lens. 

When  this  principle  began  to  be  understood,  surgeons  fell*  into  the  mistake  of 
supponing  that  the  more  completely  the  lens  was  broken  up  at  first,  the  quicker 
would  absorption  go  on ;  and  they  therefore  endeavoured  to  cut  up  the  whole  lens 
into  fragments,  by  what  was  termed  the  operation  of  discission. 

The  leading  principle  to  be  observed  in  all  operations  for  the  solution  of  a  cataract 
is,  not  TO  oppress  the  eye  with  more  broken-iip  lens-tissue  than  the  absorbing  power 
of  the  organ  is  capable  of  rapidly  removing.  If  this  rule  be  neglected,  the  numerous 
fragments  act  as  so  many  foreign  bodies ;  inflammation  is  set  up  in  the  iris  and 
cornea,  and  then  all  absorption  is  at  once  arrested.  The  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic 
become  injected ;  there  is  pain  in  and  around  the  eyeball,  with  intolerance  of  light 
and  laciymation ;  the  aqueous  humour  is  turbid,  and  the  epithelial  surface  of  the 
cornea  dull  and  uneven. 

Operation  on  infants, — The  breaking  up  of  the  lens,  if  carefully  performed,  is  so 
devoid  of  danger  that  it  should  by  no  means  be  deferred  on  account  of  the  tender 
age  of  the  child ;  on  the  contrary,  by  operating  early  there  is  a  greater  probability 
of  obviating  those  twitching  movements  of  the  globes  {nystagmus)  which  so  fre- 
quently attend  congenital  cataract.  Of  course,  if  the  infant  were  extremely  puny 
and  ailing,  affected  with  diarrhoea,  or  in  any  way  weakened  by  temporary  derange- 
ment of  health,  the  operation  should  be  deferred  for  a  while,  until  the  health  has 
been  restored  ;  but  it  is  desirable  not  to  wait  until  the  irritation  of  teething  sets  in. 

The  needle  I  prefer  for  most  of  the  operations  on  the  lens  has  a  small  lanoe- 
shaped  head,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  head  and  the  shaft  of  the  instrument 
should  be  exactly  such  as  will  allow  of  the  shaft  playing  with  perfect  freedom  in  the 
aperture  which  the  head  has  made.  If  these  proportions  are  not  accurately  preserved, 
and  the  shaft  is  made  larger,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  it  becomes  wedged  in  the  wound,  and  all  movements  of  the  point  are 
difficult  and  constrained.  A  needle  of  a  larger  size  than  that  used  for  the  ordinary 
operation  on  infants  is  very  useful  in  breaking  up  the  capsular  obstructions  which, 
remain  after  the  lens-tissue  has  become  absorbed,  as  the  head  may  be  of  such  a  size 
as  to  allow  of  its  convex  edges  being  made  to  cut. 

All  cataract  operations  are  best  performed  on  patients  lying  down.  In&iitB  are 
best  secured  by  swathing  them  from  the  chin  to  the  feet  in  a  round-towel.  An 
assistant  steadies  the  head  by  placing  a  hand  on  each  side  of  it ;  the  lids  are  kept 
apart  with  a  spring  speculum,  and  sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  little  fold 
of  the  conjunctiva,  close  to  the  cornea,  to  be  nipped  up  in  a  forceps,  so  as  to  steadj 
the  eye.  If  the  operator  contents  himself  with  using  a  single  needle,  he  can  himself 
with  the  other  hand  use  the  forceps ;  but  if  he  prefers  a  more  complete  laceration  of 
the  lens  by  the  use  of  two  needles  at  once,  which  is  not  advisable,  he  must  of  course 
entrust  the  forceps  to  the  hands  of  a  second  assistant. 

Previous  to  any  needle-operations  for  cataract,  the  pupils  should  be  dilated  with 
a  few  drops  of  solution  of  atropine,  applied  an  hour  or  so  before. 

The  needle  is  to  be  introduced  through  the  cornea '  close  to  its  junction  with  the 
sclerotic,  and  carried  on  until  its  point  reaches  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  Then  the 
anterior  capsule  is  to  be  freely  lacerated  in  various  directions,  and  the  body  of  the 
lens  broken  up. 

If  two  needles  are  used  together,  the  first  should  be  passed  in  imtil  its  point  reaches 
the  middle  of  the  pupil,  before  the  second  one  is  introduced  through  the  cornea. 

In  an  infant  with  congenital  cataract  both  eyes  may  be  operated  upon  at  onco  ; 
but  in  an  adult  the  worse  eye,  if  there  be  any  difference,  should  be  operated  on  first, 
so  as  to  leave  the  patient  one  partially  useful  eye,  while  the  process  of  solution,  with 
the  temporary  loss  of  sight  which  it  involves,  is  going  on. 

^  I  am  assuming  that  all  operations  for  solution  of  the  lens,  and  for  removal  of  capsule, 
are  to  be  perform^  by  kernton%jx'is.  Formerly  the  needle  was  always  passed  througn  the 
sclerotic  {tideronyxis) ;  but  the  operation  through  the  cornea,  allowing,  as  it  does,  the  point 
of  the  instrument  being  always  kept  in  view,  is  evidently  to  he  prefen^. 
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After  the  operation  both  eyes  should  be  kept  closed  by  means  of  a  light  bandage, 
or  strips  of  plaater  on  the  eyelids,  for  twenty-four  hours,  by  which  time  the  little 
wounds  in  the  cornea  will  have  closed. 

If  the  lens  has  been  effectually  broken  up,  and  the  infant  is  in  good  health,  a  few 
▼eeks  will  sometimes  suffice  to  insure  the  absorption  of  the  entire  cataract ;  and  the 
Mpsole,  gradually  retracting  towards  the  periphery,  will  ultimately  form  a  white 
ring  slmost  or  altogether  concealed  by  the  iris  when  the  pupil  is  contracted. 

But  it  is  not  always  possible  to  effect  this  complete  dispersion  of  the  cataract  by 
ft  angle  operation,  and  the  capsule,  enclosing  between  its  layers  a  certain  amount  of 
nnAbsorbed  lens-tiasue,  remains  as  a  chalky-white  disk,  blocking  up  the  pupil  and 
preventing  all  useful  sight.  In  such  cases  two  needles  must  be  employed,  and  the 
ceotnJ  portion  of  the  opaque  membrane  torn  through  to  the  desired  extent ;  or,  iu 
some  cases,  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  introduce  the  forceps  through  an  opening 
made  in  the  cornea,  and  extract  the  capsule.  This  latter  proceeding,  however,  should 
never  be  resorted  to  if  a  good  central  opening  can  be  effected  by  means  of  the 
needles  only ;  for,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  the  pupillary  edge  frequently  becomes 
adherent  to  the  wound  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  forceps ;  or  else  the  traction 
of  the  iris,  to  which  the  capsule  often  adheres,  causes  subsequent  distortion  and 
deformity  of  the  pupil,  besides  its  tendency  to  lacerate  the  iris  and  provoke  inflam^ 
matiun. 

Operation  on  children  and  advka, — The  cataracts  which  come  before  us  in 
children,  and  in  persons  under  thirty  years  of  age,  are  very  commonly  those  of  the 
oongenital  form,  which  had  been  overlooked  during  the  period  of  infancy.  For  it  is 
nre  to  meet  with  instances  in  which  cataract  begins  to  be  developed  in  childhood,  or 
in  the  early  years  of  adult  life.  The  operation  for  the  solution  of  cataracts  of  this 
kind  is  the  same  as  that  I  have  just  described  on  the  infant,  with  this  important  ex- 
ception— that  in  the  older  subjects  we  must  take  care  not  to  set  up  irritation  in  the 
€ye  by  too  extensively  bre<Udng  up  the  lens  at  first;  least  of  all  must  we  be 
indifierent  to  the  risk  attending  the  accidental  displacement  of  the  lens  into  the 
uitmor  chamber,  an  occun^ence  which,  as  I  have  said,  may  happen  in  the  infant 
without  any  bad  results. 

In  the  first  operation  on  an  adult,  the  surgeon  should  not  do  more  than  freely 
break  up  the  anterior  capsule  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  area  of  the  pupil  when  not 
under  the  forced  dilatation  of  atropine,  and  disintegrate  the  superficial  portion  of  the 
i(^  without  disturbing  the  nucleus.  This  may  be  done  with  a  single  needle,  the 
•spring  speculum  being  used  or  not,  according  to  circumstances.  When  aided  by  a 
skilful  amistant,  the  surgeon  may  often  dispense  with  the  speculum;  but  it  is  usually 
more  convenient  to  employ  it,  and  its  use  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  perform  the 
operation  alone,  if  no  assistant  is  at  hand. 

In  using  the  needle,  the  surgeon  is  always  to  begin  to  act  with  the  point  upon 
the  central  portion  of  the  lens ;  and  in  all  subsequent  operations  he  is  to  work  firom 
the  centre. 

If,  instead  of  beginning  to  attack  the  lens  at  the  centre,  the  surgeon  uses  the 
needle  at  random,  and  breaks  up  the  lens  at  the  circumference,  he  will  probably  set 
kxNe  some  portions  of  capsule,  which  will  afterwards  wave  to  and  fro  in  the  pupil, 
&i>d  be  a  moat  serious  impediment  to  the  final  success  of  the  case. 

After  the  operation  both  eyes  must  be  kept  closed  for  twenty-four  hours,  at  the 
^d  of  which  time  the  needle- wound  is  usually  united,  and  the  aqueous  chamber 
lulled.  From  the  second  day  it  will  only  be  necet^sary  to  close  the  operated  eye, 
^  after  a  few  days  a  shade  may  be  substituted,  and  then  that  may  be  laid  aside  for 
>  pair  of  tinted  glasses.  The  day  after  the  operation  atropine  should  be  reapplied, 
utd  its  use  continued  so  long  as  any  sclerotic  redness  remains,  or  so  long  as  the 
^▼ollen  and  macerated  lens  threatens  to  press  upon  the  iris.  Day  by  day  the  white 
fl'i^ciilent  lens-tissue  continues  to  pass  through  the  opening  in  the  capsule ;  and  if 
'he  papil  is  not  kept  weU  dilated,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  increasing  bulk  of  the 
^  the  iris  will  become  inflamed,  and  pain  will  be  set  up  in  the  eye 

No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how  often  and  at  what  intervals  it  will 
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be  necessary  to  repeat  the  needle-operation.  In  exceptional  cases  I  have  known  a 
single  operation  suffice  for  the  total  absorption  of  the  lens  even  in  an  adult :  and  in 
a  healthy  infant,  after  completely  breaking  up  the  lenses,  I  have  seen  both  of  them 
wholly  absorbed  at  the  end  of  two  months.  More  commonly,  it  is  necessary  in 
children  and  young  persons  to  repeat  the  disintegitttion  of  the  lens  a  second  time,  at 
an  interval  of  some  months  after  the  first  operation,  and  a  finishing  touch  with  the 
needle  may  subsequently  be  required  thoroughly  to  clear  the  pupil  from  capsule.  It 
is  important  not  to  be  premature  in  performing  this  final  operation  on  the  capsule, 
for  during  the  process  of  abeoi-ption  it  undergoes  so  many  changes  of  position  by 
shrinking,  that  time  should  be  allowed  for  it  to  settle  into  its  permanent  position 
before  the  final  laceration  of  it  is  made. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  either  on  account  of  the  lens  having  been  too  much 
broken  up  at  once,  or  in  consequence  of  the  absorbing  power  having  been  checked 
by  inflammation,  the  eye  becomes  oppressed  by  the  displaced  fi-agments  of  lens ;  the 
sclerotic  and  conjunctiva  then  become  injected,  there  is  intolerance  of  light  and 
profuse  lacrymation,  the  iris  becomes  discoloured,  the  aqueous  humours  turbid,  the 
cornea  hazy  and  uneven  on  its  epithelial  surface.  When  these  symptoms  set  in,  the 
eye  will  be  lost  by  inflammation,  unless  it  be  forthwith  relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  the  swollen  lens.  The  lids  being  separated  with  the  spring  speculum,  and  the 
globe  steadied  with  a  forceps,  an  incision  is  to  be  made  in  the  cornea  not  too  close  to 
its  margin,  lest  the  iris  prolapse,  and  thix)ugh  this  a  small  scoop  or  spatula  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  softer  pulpy  portion  of  the  lens  will 
then  escape  along  the  groove  of  the  scoop,  or  by  the  side  of  the  spatula  when  it  is 
rotated,  or  it  may  be  sucked  out  through  a  tube ;  and  if  this  operation  has  been 
resorted  to  in  time,  an  eye  which  had  presented  all  the  phenomena  just  deseribed  may 
be  speedily  restored  to  a  healthy  state,  and  that  portion  of  the  lens  which  has  been 
left  in  situ  will  steadily  undergo  complete  solution. 

When  a  perfectly ^wwi  cataract ,  or  one  which  has  to  a  very  great  extent  under- 
gone the  fluid  change,  is  operated  on  with  the  needle,  it  almost  invariably  happens 
that  distressing  nausea  and  violent  vomiting  set  in  immediately  ;  and  in  some  cases 
I  have  known  this  state  of  sickness,  attended  with  intense  neuralgia,  to  continue  for 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  As  soon  as  the  capsule  is  punctui'ed  with  the 
needle,  a  puff  of  creamy  fluid  takes  place  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  a  farther 
escape  of  this  fluid  conceals  the  iris  from  view.  If  nothing  farther  is  done,  the 
disti*essing  sickness  is  almost  sure  to  set  in  ;  but  if  the  surgeon  gently  withdraws 
his  needle,  mnd  immediately  introduces  at  the  same  spot  a  broad  cutting-needle,  or 
the  pcnnt  of  a  cataract-knife,  and  rotates  the  Uade,  the  whole  of  the  milky  fluid  is 
evacuated,  and  the  sickness  is  whoUy  or  to  a  great  extent  averted.  The  nausea  is 
best  combated  by  allowing  the  patient  frequently  to  swallow  small  fragments  of  ice ; 
and  the  neuralgia  in  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  will  probably  yield 
to  the  application  of  chloroform  liniment,  applied  by  means  of  lint  to  the  forehead 
and  temple. 

Operations  on  opaque  capstUe, — It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  breaking  up  a 
cataract  with  the  needle,  the  capsule  is  so  effectually  lacerated,  that  it  retracts 
sufficiently  to  leave  the  area  of  the  pupil  unobstructed ;  but  these  are  exceptional 
cases,  and  usually,  after  the  lens-tissue  has  been  wholly  absorbed,  there  remain  some 
portions  of  opaque  capsule,  which  must  be  removed  before  the  cure  can  be  considered 
complete. 

Capsular  obstructions  are  likewise  met  with  after  extraction  of  the  lens ;  and  it 
seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  defer  the  consideration  of  them  until  the  operations  of 
extinction  have  been  desciibed. 

OPERATION   OP  EXTBACTION. 

The  solution  and  absorption  of  a  cataract  in  an  old  person  is  an  extremely  slow 
process,  partly  on  account  of  the  density  and  impermeability  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
lens,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  activity  in  the  interchange  of 
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material  which  characterises  the  tissues  of  the  body  in  old  age,  so  that  discission  is 
now  never  practised  in  old  people,  in  whom  a  little  more  rapid  removal  cf  the  opaque 
lens,  therefore,  becomes  desirable ;  and  the  surgeon  will  find  it  preferable,  in  patients 
ftbove  thirty  years  old,  to  have  recourse  to  extraction. 

We  may  group  the  various  forms  of  extraction  under  the  heads :  Flap-Extraetion, 
Penpheral-linear'Extraction,  and  Scoop-Extraciion, 

The  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  are  the  following  : — 

To  make  a  crescentic  opening  in  the  cornea  sufficiently  large  to  afford  an  easy 
exit  to  the  lens.  Fi^y  to  lacerate  the  anterior  capsule,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  lens 
readily  slipping  through  the  rent  when  pressure  is  made  on'  the  globe.  Lastly,  to 
.ipply  this  pressure  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lens  may  be  made  slowly  to  turn  on 
its  transverse  axis,  and  thus  to  present  its  upper  margin  first  at  the  pupil,  and  then 
at  the  corneal  wound. 

The  pressure  must  be  regulated  with  a  nicety  which  is  hardly  possible  unless  the 
operator  has  the  eyeball  under  his  sole  management.  The  best  position  for  the 
patient,  therefore,  is  to  lie  upon  a  high  couch,  with  his  head  alone  slightly  raised. 

The  patient  being  placed  in  the  manner  described,  the  surgeon,  standing  or  sitting 
behind  him,  raises  the  upper  lid,  placing  his  fingers  against  the  very  edge  of  the 
tawus,  so  as  to  prevent  eversion.  An  assistant  draws  the  lower  lid  downwards,  and 
keeps  it  fixed  by  making  pressure  against  the  malar  bone.  He  must  take  especial 
care  to  do  this,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  press  upon  the  eyeball.  The 
^nrgeon  may  control  its  movements  by  allowing  the  tip  of  one  finger  lightly  to  touch 
the  sclerotic  just  above  the  cornea,  while  the  other  rests,  as  lightly,  against  the  inner 
side  of  the  globe.  To  do  this  safely  requires  the  greatest  tact  and  care ;  for,  as  soon 
as  the  knife  baa  transfixed  both  sides  of  the  cornea,  all  pressure  must  cease,  and  it 
oQght  at  no  time  to  be  gi-eater  than  will  just  suffice  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  make 
hi<  puncture  and  counter-puncture  with  certainty.  Firm  pressure,  kept  up  till  the 
Miion  is  completed,  will  almost  inevitably  cause  the  lens  to  be  violently  ejected, 
with  a  gush  of  vitreous  humour.  Instead  of  this,  it  has  now  become  customaiy  to 
separate  the  eyelids  with  a  speculum,  and  to  steady  and  fix  the  eyeball  by  seizing 
n-ith  a  forceps  the  conjunctiva  and  underlying  fascia  close  to  the  cornea,  near  the 
point  of  oounter-puacture. 

The  point  of  the  knife  is  to  be  introduced  on  the  equator  of  the  cornea,  a 
<Lort  distance  in  front  of  its  junction  with  the  sclerotic,  carried  steadily  across 
the  anterior  chamber,  and  brought  out  at  the  coiresponding  spot  near  the  inner 
n-argin  of  the  cornea.  During  this  thrust  the  edge  is  directed  towards  the  upper 
margin  of  the  cornea,  so  that,  when  the  section  is  completed,  a  semi-lunar  flap 
n-iilts. 

The  surgeon  must  take  care  to  give  the  knife  a  steady  onward  pressure,  so  that 
the  blade  may  constantly  fill  up  the  wound  it  is  making.  The  utmost  care,  how- 
ever, will  not  always  avail  to  prevent  the  loss  of  aqueous  humour ;  for  so  ready 
is  the  fluid  to  spurt  out,  that,  if  the  sides  of  the  knife  be  unevenly  ground,  sufficient 
fpace  may  exist  between  the  blade  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  to  allow  of  the 
*»<ape. 

When  this  has  occurred,  if  the  iris  should  fiuily  come  over  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
the  sQigeon  may  disengage  it  by  drawing  the  point  of  one  finger  over  the  cornea, 
from  hdow  upwards,  and  then  making  a  little  pressure  directly  backwards.  In  this 
vay  the  iris  may  be  made  to  slip  back  behind  the  edge,  and  by  keeping  up  careful 
presBore  until  the  section  is  nearly  completed,  the  iris  may  be  prevented  from  coming 
forward  again. 

The  operator  may  find  it  impossible  wholly  to  disengage  the  iris  from  the  knife, 
vA  a  portion  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  pupil  may  be  cut  away.  This  of  course 
ctQJtes  a  slight  bleeding  into  the  anterior  chamber,  which  obscures  a  view  of  the 
I«rt«  during  the  next  stage  of  the  operation,  but  the  lens  usually  escapes  readily 
fhnragh  the  artificially  enlarged  pupil,  and,  except  the  deformity,  no  permanent  bad 
r»iilt  neoessarOy  follows  the  accident.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  a  /old 
of  the  iiis  is  cut  through,  so  that  there  results  a  hole  in  the  iris  just  above  the  true 
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pupil.  When  this  occurs,  the  siurgeon  must  at  once  divide  the  strip  of  iris  between 
the  two  apertures,  so  as  to  lay  them  into  one  before  he  proceeds  to  lacerate  the 
capsule. 

As  soon  as  the  corneal  flap  has  been  completed,  if  the  speculum  is  not  employed, 
and  the  patient  is  not  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  the  upper  lid  is  allowed 
gently  to  fall,  care  being  taken  that  it  does  not  catch  against  the  edge  of  the  flap 
and  evert  it ;  and  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  the  second  stage  of  the  operation — the 
division  of  the  anterior  capsule. 

After  a  short  pause,  he  again  carefully  raises  the  upper  lid,  without  making 
pressure  on  the  globe,  and  surveys  the  wound.  If  he  has  made  it  too  small,  he 
must  at  once  enlarge  it,  by  passing  a  short,  narrow,  blunt-ended  knife,  or  the  blade 
of  a  pair  of  scissors,  under  the  flap,  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  wound,  and  carefully 
dividing  the  cornea  close  along  its  margin,  in  a  downward  direction. 

No  difficulty  should  deter  the  surgeon  from  making  the  wound  sufficiently  large 
before  attempting  to  press  out  the  lens ;  for  if,  while  the  opening  in  the  cornea  is 
too  small,  pressure  be  made  on  the  globe,  the  hyaloid  membrane  will  probably  give 
way,  and  allow  a  portion  of  the  viti*eous  humour  to  escape ;  and  immediately  the 
lens,  instead  of  presenting  itself  at  the  section,  sinks  down  into  the  space  left  by  the 
lost  humour. 

When  this  occurs,  the  surgeon  must  at  once  desist  from  all  pressure  on  the  globe 
and  pass  in  a  fine  sharp  hook  through  the  now  gaping  wound,  and  through  the 
pupil,  to  the  hinder  surface  of  the  lens,  which  must  be  drawn  out  as  quickly  and  as 
lightly  as  possible.  Sometimes  it  is  better  to  pass  in  a  scoop  instead  of  the  hook  ; 
but^  whichever  instrument  is  employed,  it  must  be  placed  behind  the  lens,  which  is 
to  be  kept  weU  pressed  against  the  cornea,  otherwise  it  will  be  driven  still  deeper 
into  the  vitreous  humour. 

If  the  surgeon  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  corneal  wound  is  sufficiently  lai^  to 
allow  of  the  easy  exit  of  the  lens — and  for  this  piu*pose  it  ought  to  involve  nearly 
half  the  circumference  of  the  cornea — ^he  next  proceeds  to  lacerate  the  anterior 
capsule.  The  cystitome  is  slipped  under  the  corneal  flap,  care  being  taken  not  to 
entangle  the  point  in  the  iris ;  and  when  its  curve  is  fairly  in  the  pupil,  the  handle 
i&  rotated  so  as  to  bring  its  point  against  the  capsule. 

In  teaiing  through  the  capsule,  the  surgeon  should  take  care  that  the  rents 
extend  quite  across  the  area  of  the  pupil.  This  laceration  of  the  capsule  requires  a 
careful  eye  and  a  light  hand,  otherwise  the  lens  itself  may  be  displaced. 

The  cystitome  having  been  withdrawn,  with  due  care  against  entangling  it  in  the 
ins,  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  the  last  act  of  the'  operation — ^the  removal  of  the  lens. 

It  is  a  £Bital  error  to  suppose  that  this  removal  is  to  be  efiected  by  main  foi^e  ; 
that  the  eye  may  be  squeezed  in  any  direction,  if  only  it  is  squeezed  hard  enough. 
The  real  object  of  pressure  is  to  make  the  lens  first  turn  on  its  transverse  axis,  so 
that  its  upper  edge  may  become  tilted  a  little  forwards.  To  efiect  this  the  convexity 
of  the  scoop  is  laid  against  the  lower  lid — which  the  assistant  is  not  to  touch  during 
this  stage  of  the  operation — and  gentle  pressure  is  to  be  applied  through  the  lid 
against  the  sclerotic,  or  directly  on  the  sclerotic  if  the  eyelids  are  held  apart  with  a 
speculum  a  little  beneath  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea.  Wi^h  the  forefinger  of 
the  hand  which  holds  the  upper  lid,  similar  gentle  pressure  is  made  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  globe,  just  above  the  section;  and  then,  by  a  carefuUy-regulated  alter- 
nating pressure  on  these  two  points,  the  lens  is  made  slowly  to  turn  and  present  its 
upper  edge  at  the  pupil.  Coming  in  contact  with  the  cornea,  the  edge  of  the  lens  is 
guided  upwards,  and  begins  to  protrude  at  the  corneal  wound.  It  is  evident  that  as 
soon  as  the  widest  part  of  the  lens  has  passed  through  the  pupil,  the  rest  will  be 
inclined  rapidly  to  follow ;  and  therefore,  if  the  surgeon  does  not  moderate  his  pres- 
sure, the  lens  will  suddenly  start  forward,  and  will  very  probably  be  followed  by  a  gush 
of  vitreous  humour.  According  to  the  size  of  the  corneal  wound,  and  the  degree  of 
superficial  softening  the  cataract  has  undergone,  will  be  the  amount  of  soft  matter 
the  lens  will  leave  behind  in  passing  out  of  the  eye.  A  small  lens  will  perhaps 
escape  entire  through  a  large  wound ;  while  if  the  wound  be  small,  and  the  lens 
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bulky  and  much  softened  on  its  surface,  a  considerable  quantity  of  lens-matter  will 
ranain  in  the  pupU  and  about  the  lips  of  the  wound. 

Quick  union  of  the  corneal  wound,  upon  which  so  much  of  the  success  of  the 
operation  depends,  cannot  take  place  if  any  foreign  matter  be  allowed  to  remain 
between  its  edges ;  all  soft  lens-matter,  therefore,  which  may  be  sticking  there,  must 
be  carefully  removed  with  the  scoop.  The  iris,  which  very  frequently  protrudes, 
can  be  best  returned  to  its  position  by  means  of  the  small  spatula.  It  is  unwise  to 
dip  again  and  again  into  the  pupU  with  the  scoop  for  the  purpose  of  removing  every 
portion  of  soft  lens-matter.  The  capsule  cannot  be  removed  by  such  means ;  and  it 
is  to  this  that  the  fragments  very  often  adhere,  and  a  too  free  use  of  the  scoop  is 
rery  likely  to  rupture  the  hyaloid  membrane,  and  cause  a  gush  of  vitreous  humour. 

Provided  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  in  perfect  apposition,  and  the  iris  in  its  pro- 
per place — which  may  be  known  by  the  central  position  of  the  pupil — the  capsule, 
aud  any  veiy  small  portions  of  entangled  lens  matter,  may  safely  be  left  for  future 
roDOTal,  after  the  wound  is  healed  and  all  irritation  passed  away. 

When  a  gush  of  vitreous  humour  takes  place  at  the  moment  the  lens  passes,  the 
8ar]§eon  must  immediately  dose  down  the  upper  lid,  lifting  it  over  the  wound  by  the 
eyelashes,  so  as  to  prevent  the  edge  of  the  tarsus  catching  against  the  projecting  flap 
of  cornea.     The  lidis  must  at  onoe  be  closed  with  strips  of  plaster  and  a  bandage. 

Although  cases  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  vitreous  humour  has  been  lost  may 
ultimately  do  well,  a  deformity  of  the  pupil  always  remains.  It  is  large  and  drawn 
up  towards  the  wound,  and  the  iris  forming  the  upper  margin  of  the  pupil  retracts, 
80  as  to  disappear  altogether. 

In  the  foregoing  description  of  the  operation  by  extraction,  I  have  noticed  some 
of  the  accidents  that  are  liable  to  occur :  but  there  remains  to  be  noticed  one  more 
dingerouB  than  all  others,  namely,  hcBmorrhage  irUo  the  vitrecus  chamber. 

Although  the  corneal  section  may  have  been  perfectly  well  made,  and  every  due 
precaution  taken,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  gush  of  vitreous  humour,  usually  of 
vatery  oonsistenoe,  occurs  at  the  moment  the  lens  escapes  through  the  wound 
Withhi  a  few  seconds,  or  at  the  end  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  patient  complains  of 
severe  pain  in  the  eye,  and  blood  appears  oozing  from  between  the  lids.  This  oozing 
does  not  take  place  until  the  whole  cavity  of  the  eyeball  has  become  filled  with 
Uood.  In  some  instances,  the  h»morrhage  sets  in  several  hours  after  the  operation. 
Some  diseased  condition  of  the  deep-seated  tissues  must  exist  in  all  these  cases — a 
change  of  structure  in  the  vessels  of  the  choroid,  with  or  without  serous  effusion 
bftveen  it  and  the  retina.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  in  all  these  instances  of  haemor- 
rhage, sight  is  utterly  lost. 

A  similar  hsemorrhage  sometimes  follows  the  removal  of  staphylomatous  pro- 
JM!tions  of  the  globe.  As  soon  as  the  prominent  portion  of  the  staphyloma  has  been 
cut  off,  the  pent-up  aqueous  fluid  and  serum,  and  the  diffluent  vitreous  humour, 
^ruith  out  at  the  wound ;  and  this  sudden  removal  of  support  from  the  enlarged 
choroidal  vessels  causes  them  to  give  way.  In  such  cases,  I  have  found  the  whole 
i^etina  enveloping  the  large  clot  which  had  been  forced  out  of  the  eyeball ;  a  proof 
that  the  blood  which  had  detached  the  retina  must  have  had  its  source  behind  that 
itmcture,  namely,  from  the  vessels  of  the  choroid.^ 


AFT£RTRBATMSNT  OF  CASES  OF  EZTRACTIOK. 

The  prevalent  belief  that  all  operations  for  cataract  are  likely  to  be  followed  by 
'inflammation,'  and  that  the  great  aim  of  the  surgeon  is  to  keep  this  down,  is  of 
coorw  unqualified  in  the  popular  mind  by  any  definite  notion  as  to  the  nature  of 
thin  *  inflammation,*  why  it  arises,  or  what  parts  of  the  eye  it  involves ;  and  many 
members  of  the  profession,  when  commencing  the  study  of  eye-diseases,  have  equally 
va^ne  conceptions  of  the  subject.  Let  us,  then,  examine  a  little  into  what  takes 
filace  in  an  eye  after  flap-extraction  of  cataract. 

^  I  published  two  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  Lancet^  1846,  p.  623. 
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The  comea  has  been  divided,  by  a  clean  cut,  to  the  extent  of  half  its  drcumfer- 
enee ;  the  aqueous  fluid  has  escaped  ;  the  lens  hax  been  gently  squeezed  through  the 
pupil ;  the  iris  is  in  contact  with  the  hinder  surfiice  of  the  cornea,  the  cut  edges  of 
which  are  in  exact  apposition ;  the  concave  surface  of  the  upper  lid  lies  against  the 
wound,  and  affords  it  support. 

Within  a  few  hours — provided  the  nutrition  of  the  patient's  body  is  in  a  healthy 
gt4ite — adhesion  takes  place  between  the  cut  edges  of  the  cornea.  As  this  adhesion 
becomes  firm,  the  aqueous  humour  is  retained;  it  once  more  fills  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  defends  the  iris  from  being  pressed  against  the  cornea.  The  slight 
irritation  to  which  the  iris  had  been  subjected,  by  the  passage  of  the  lens  through 
the  pupil,  passes  off,  and  within  a  period  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient,  the  extra  quantity  of  blood,  which  had  been  affording  reparative 
material  to  unite  the  wound,  ceases  to  be  sent  thither,  and  the  cure  is  completed. 

If  the  iris  is  entangled  in  the  wound,  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  quick  union  is 
thereby  established,  and  union  must  take  place  by  a  slower  process,  effused  lymph 
agglutinating  the  iris  to  the  cut  edges  of  the  cornea,  and  then  gradually  drawing 
them  together.  If  vitreous  humoiu*  has  escaped  through  the  wound,  its  edges  will 
be  kept  asunder  for  some  time,  but  will  eventually  unite  by  adhesion. 

The  pain  which  not  unfrequently  sets  in  a  few  hours  after  an  extraction  is 
commonly  of  a  neuralgic  kind.  The  patient's  nervous  system  has  been  excited  by 
anxiety  about  the  operation  itself,  or  its  result.  Bleeding  is  sure  to  increase  this 
neuralgia ;  while  a  due  supply  of  digestible  food,  a  small  quantity  of  stimulus,  or  a 
narcotic,  will  at  once  arrest  the  neuralgia  and  prevent  its  recurrence. 

Extraction  of  cataract  is  an  operation  performed  on  those  who  are  past  the 
middle  period  of  life,  and  one  naturally  expects  to  find  among  them  many  of  those 
conditions  of  feeblenees  and  impaired  function  which  are  incident  to  old  age.  No 
doubt  cases  occur  of  an  opposite  kind,  in  which  the  patients  are  plethoric,  over-fed, 
over-stimulated  with  alcohol.  They  require  to  be  *  toned  down/  and  their  circulation 
brought  into  a  more  healthy  state,  which  should  be  done  by  regulating  their  plan  of 
living  for  several  months  before  the  operation  is  performed. 

As  soon  as  an  operation  of  extraction  has  been  completed,  and  the  surgeon  has 
satisfied  himself  that  the  flap  is  in  a  proper  position,  he  should  at  once  close  the  eye, 
without  permitting  any  such  trials  of  the  patient's  sight  as  may  safely  be  made  after 
the  removal  of  opaque  capsule,  or  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil. 

A  little  square  of  linen  is  laid  upon  the  closed  lids  of  both  eyes,  and  over  this  a 
little  pile  of  cotton-wool,  and  the  whole  is  then  fastened  down  with  a  knitted 
bandage.     Some  surgeons  also  apply  strips  of  plaster  across  the  lids. 

For  some  hours  after  the  operation  the  patient  should  remain  on  the  couch, 
comfortably  supported  with  pillows.  When  in  bed  the  best  position  is  on  the  back ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  insisted  on  if  it  becomes  irksome,  or  makes  the  patient 
wakeful.  That  position  is  the  best  which  is  the  most  comfortable,  and  likely  to 
induce  sleep. 

A  narcotic  is  sometimes  needed  on  the  first  night ;  and  in  some  persons,  especially 
those  accustomed  to  opiates,  it  may  require  to  be  repeated  for  several  nights  in  suc- 
cession ;  but  such  cases  form  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Loss  of  appetite  is  so  apt 
to  follow  the  use  of  these  drugs,  that  they  should  never  be  given  without  manifest 
necessity.  I  always  prefer  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  to  opium,  as  being  far  less  likely 
to  cause  discomfort  the  next  day  or  to  confine  the  bowels. 

The  patient  is  of  course  to  be  thoroughly  waited  upon,  so  as  to  be  s^mred  every 
unnecessary  movement  or  exertion.  Tapes  passed  round  the  wrists  and  attached  to 
the  waist  are  a  useful  check  upon  sudden  movement  of  the  hands  during  sleep. 

A  moderate  dose  of  opening  medicine,  given  a  day  or  two  befoi-e  the  operation, 
will  obviate  the  necessity  for  teasing  the  patient  with  purgatives  during  the  first  few 
days  succeeding  it.  Old  and  feeble  persons,  especially  those  with  any  heart-disease, 
arc  sometimes  seriously  prostrated  by  being  purged  on  the  second  or  third  day  after 
the  operation,  just  when  it  is  so  impoi-tant  that  the  heiiling  process  should  be  steadily 
advancing. 
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As  regards  diet,  patients  should  not  be  deterred  from  taking  a  nutritious  meal  a 
suitable  time  before  the  operation ;  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  easily-digested  animal 
food  should  be  given  on  each  following  day.  In  respect  of  stimulants,  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  absolute  rule.  Those  accustomed  to  take  wine,  beer,  or  spirits, 
most  by  no  means  be  wholly  debarred  from  them  at  a  time  when  the  nutrient  power 
of  the  body  is  called  upon  to  form  new  mateiial  for  repairing  a  breach  of  surface. 
In  short,  the  surgeon's  object  must  be  carefully  to  regulate  botb  food  and  stimulants 
according  to  the  patient's  previous  habits;  neither  keeping  him  too  high  nor  too  low, 
bot  as  near  as  possible  up  to  the  ordinary  level  of  healthy  vigour. 

The  daily  cleansing  of  the  lids  requires  caution.  The  lower  lid  aiid  cheek  are  to 
lie  cleansed  with  warm  water,  but  the  upper  lid  is  on  no  account  to  be  touched,  for 
under  its  shelter  lies  the  corneal  wound,  sudden  pressure  on  which  would  induce 
great  suffering,  and  might  even  cause  the  slightly-formed  adhesion  of  the  flap  to  give 
way. 

The  progret^s  of  the  wound  towards  healing  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  condition  of 
tbe  lid,  and  the  quality  of  the  secretion.  If  the  patient  complains  only  of  an 
on^ional  pricking,  or  a  sensation  of  grit ;  and  if  this  can  be  traced  to  the  slight 
ioToluntary  movements  of  the  wound  against  the  lid ;  if  this  uneasiness  subsides  day 
by  day;  if  the  secretion  consists  of  tears  alone,  or  is  mixed  with  a  little  of  the 
Ditoral  conjunctival  mucus ;  and  if  the  skin  of  the  upper  eyelid  retains  its  healthy 
appearance,  and  is  free  from  redness  and  swelling — the  sui^geon  may  entertain  the 
beet  hopes  that  a  good  union  is  going  on. 

An  increased  feeling  of  grit  in  the  eye,  coming  on  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four 
days,  and  perhaps  attended  with  neuralgia,  would  lead  the  surgeon  to  suspect  that 
tbe  wction  had  yielded,  and  that  prolajysus  iridic  had  occurred. 

The  most  unfavourable  sign  is  a  bright  redness  and  a  swelling  of  the  upper  lid, 
vhich  sometimes  appear  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  operation,  attended 
vith  a  yellow  puriform  discharge.  These  appearances  are  commonly  ushered  in  by 
a  restless  night,  with  headache  and  considerable  depression  both  of  body  and  mind. 
When  the  lid  is  raised,  the  ocular  conjunctiva  is  found  injected,  and  so  (edematous 
tbat  it  overlaps  the  corneal  margin  (chemosis).  The  cornea  itself  is  throughout 
jellow  and  opaque,  so  that  no  trace  of  iris  can  be  discerned  through  it ;  the  wound 
i^  g^ing,  and  tilled  with  bulging  iris.  Eventually  the  whole  cornea  softens,  the 
flap  sloughs,  and  the  eyeball  shrinks. 

I  have  now  and  then  seen  this  hopeless  state  of  things  come  on  after  an  operation 
vbich  had  been  perfectly  well  performed,  and  when  the  surgeon  had  every  reason  to 
(•xpect  a  most  successful  result.  In  such  cases  there  has  proliably  been  some  de- 
freneration  of  tissue  in  the  vessels  supplying  the  globe,  and  a  weak  condition  of  the 
heart  itself. 

The  time  that  should  be  allowed  tn  elapse  after  the  operation,  before  the  eye  is 
fiamined,  may  vary  according  to  circumstances.  In  a  healthy  patient,  when  there 
^  been  no  pain  in  the  eye,  or  other  bad  symptom,  the  wound  may  be  found  per- 
My  united  as  early  as  the  third  day  after  the  operation.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  fourth 
'i^y  is  quite  soon  enough  for  an  examination ;  and  whenever  there  has  been  any  loss 
<d  vitreous  humour,  so  that  the  healing  process  has  been  retarded,  the  fifth  will  be 
the  earliest  day  on  which  the  eye  can  be  prudently  exposed.  Indeed,  in  an  old  or 
(*Me  person,  a  wound  which  on  the  fourth  day  is  going  on  well,  will  be  all  the 
'r«tter  for  another  day  of  rest ;  and  it  often  happens  that  a  premature  exposure  sets 
Qp  irritation,  and,  if  the  union  be  not  firm,  favours  the  subsequent  yielding  of  the 
woand  and  prolapse  of  the  iris. 

If  redness  of  the  upper  lid,  attended  with  puiiform  dischaxge,  comes  on  within 
tike  first  two  or  thi*ee  days,  the  surgeon  should  examine  the  eye  just  so  far  as  to  ob- 
tain a  view  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  and  ascertain  whether  it  is  becoming 
infiltrated  with  pus  :  and  this  may  be  done  without  exposing  the  wound  itself. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  detail  all  the  appearances  which  an  eye  may  present 
^Hen  first  examined  after  the  operation ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  describe  some  of  the 
ioding  points  which  present  themselves,  both  in  favourable  and  in  unfiELvourable  cases. 
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1 .  The  cornea  may  be  transpareDt,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  hazy  line  along 
the  edge  of  the  wound ;  the  aqueous  humour  may  have  been  resecreted,  and  the 
plane  of  the  iris  vertical ;  the  pupil  being  eithei'  clear  and  black,  or  filled  with  a 
flocculent  mass  of  capsule  and  lens-matter,  accordingly  as  the  Ions  has  come  out  clean, 
through  a  large  wound,  or  has  rubbed  off  some  of  its  soft  cortical  substance  in  passing 
through  a  small  one.  Vision  may  extend  to  the  recognition  of  lai'ge  objects,  such  as 
the  fingers  of  a  hand ;  or,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  still  remaining  in  the 
pupil,  may  be  limited  to  mere  perception  of  direct  or  refiected  light.  Some  little 
redness  of  the  sclerotic  and  conjunctiva  will  of  course  be  present  in  every  case,  an 
additional  supply  of  blood  having  been  sent  to  repair  the  corneal  wound. 

The  appearances  above  described  are  most  satisfactory,  and  would  encourage  the 
surgeon  to  look  forward  to  a  successful  result. 

2.  The  eye  may  present  all  the  foregoing  appearances,  with  the  exception  of  the 
iris  being  in  contact  with  the  hinder  surface  of  the  cornea.  This  absence  of  anterior 
chamber  arises  from  one  or  other  of  the  following  causes ;  either  the  wound,  although 
sufficiently  imited  to  keep  the  cornea  in  its  proper  curve,  has  not  become  so  consoli- 
dated as  to  be  perfectly  water-tight,  and  the  aqueous  humour  therefore  escapes  as 
fast  as  it  is  formed ;  or  else  this  fluid,  which  seems  to  be  chiefly  secreted  in  the 
posterior  aqueous  chamber,  may  be  so  pent  up  there  by  the  lens-matter  filling  the 
pupil,  as  to  thrust  the  whole  iris  forwards  against  the  cornea.  In  the  former  cas^, 
by  keeping  the  eye  closed  for  two  or  three  days  longer,  and  giving  the  patient  a  little 
more  stimulus  or  tonic,  the  wound  will  become  consolidated.  In  the  other  case,  the 
iris  will  slowly  recede  as  the  lens-matter  in  the  pupil  becomes  absorbed,  but  perhaps 
will  not  quite  resume  its  vertical  position  until  the  capsule  at  a  later  period  shall 
have  been  broken  through  with  a  needle. 

It  occasionally  happens  that,  although  the  corneal  wound,  when  examined  on  the 
fourth  or  fifbh  day,  appears  well  united,  it  subsequently  gives  way  a  little  at  some 
point,  and  allows  a  small  portion  of  the  iris  to  protrude,  ko  as  to  cause  slight  dis- 
placement of  the  pupil. 

3.  The  eye  may  be  found  in  the  following  state :  the  cornea  clear,  the  section 
gaping,  and  blocked  up  with  iris,  the  latter  having  prolapsed  into  the  wound,  after 
being  adjusted  at  the  operation,  and  no  union  between  the  two  structures  having 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  feeble  condition  of  the  patient.  In  these  cases  the 
parts  on  the  foiu*th  day  after  the  operation  may  appear  almost  as  if  the  wound  had 
been  just  inflicted.  Chronic  inflammation  is  sure  to  be  set  up,  and  is  often  attended 
with  neuralgia.  In  non-union  of  this  kind,  it  is  sometimes  good  practice  to  keep  the 
eye  uninterruptedly  closed  for  five  or  six  days  after  the  first  examination,  provided 
the  healthy  appearance  of  the  lids,  and  the  absence  of  puriform  secretion,  give 
assurance  that  the  healing  process  is  advancing. 

4.  Still  more  unfavourable  than  the  appearances  above  described  are  the  follow- 
ing :  in  addition  to  a  gaping  section  and  prolapsus  iridis,  a  cornea  hazy  throughout, 
so  that  the  iiis  cannot  be  clearly  discerned;  the  edges  of  the  wound  thickened, 
opaque,  and  creamy-looking ;  the  sub-conjunctival  tissue  infiltrated  with  serum,  and 
the  conjunctiva  itself  reddened  and  elevated  {chemosis). 

These  local  changes  have  usually  been  ushered  in  with  pain  in  the  eye  and  head, 
restlessness,  and  depression.  Extreme  care  is  necessary  to  treat  a  patient  under  such 
circumstances.  Narcotics  will  probably  be  required  at  night ;  of  these  hyoscyamus 
is  the  best,  and  bark  and  ammonia  are  almost  sure  to  render  good  service  in  keeping 
up  the  appetite  and  restore  vigour  to  the  flagging  circulation.  The  diet  will  require 
the  most  careful  management,  so  as  to  insure  a  sufficiency  of  nourishment  being  taken 
without  oppressing  the  stomach ;  above  all,  the  regulation  of  the  supply  of  stimulants 
— wine  or  beer — will  demand  much  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  so  that  the 
patient*s  powers  may  be  raised  and  sustained,  without  causing  irritability  and  subse- 
quent depression.  But  it  will  sometimes  happen,  in  spite  of  care  and  skill,  that  such 
cases  as  these  will  terminate  in  closure  of  the  pupil,  with  wasting  and  softening  of 
the  whole  globe. 

Although  it  is  so  important,  after  the  operation  of  extraction,  to  defend  the 
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patient  from  strong  light  for  several  days,  there  is  no  necessity  for  closing  shutters 
and  drawing  curtains  closely  round  the  bed,  if  the  patient's  eyes  have  been  bandaged 
in  the  manner  I  have  described.  Very  moderate  shading  of  the  room  is  then  sufficient, 
and  thorough  ventilation  is  most  beneficial ;  for  due  aeration  of  the  patient's  blood  is 
essential  to  the  healing  process. 

Prolapsus  iridis, — If  the  corneal  section,  instead  of  uniting  by  adhesion,  has 
nndeigone  that  slower  process  of  closuro  which  takes  place  when  a  poi-tion  of  iris  is 
interposed  between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  the  prolapsus  continues  for  some  time  to 
be  a  source  of  irritation.  Tt  should  not,  however,  be  too  hastily  interfered  with ; 
for,  in  healthy  subjects,  it  usually  wastes  and  flattens  down  by  slow  degrees.  Some- 
times, however,  instead  of  diminishing  in  this  manner,  it  becomes  distended  into  a 
little  vesicle,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  aqueous  humour  behind  it.  If 
the  prolapsus  fills  up  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound,  the  corneal  flap  may  be 
tilted  forward  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  lower  portion, 
the  base  of  the  flap  being  marked  by  a  transverse  crease,  extending  quite  across  the 
cornea  from  one  angle  of  the  wound  to  the  other.  As  the  process  of  contraction  in 
the  prolapsed  iris  goes  on,  the  edges  of  the  corneal  wound  are  gradually  drawn 
together,  the  transverse  crease  disappears,  and  the  natural  curve  of  the  cornea  is 
erentually  restored. 

If,  however,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  prolapsus  remains  as  a  large  and  pro- 
Ciinent  vesicular  projection  several  weeks  after  the  operation,  means  must  be  taken 
to  induce  it  to  contract.  In  many  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  puncture  it  with  a  broad 
Bwdle.  The  eye  must  then  be  kept  closed  for  a  day  or  two.  Should  the  prominence 
reappear,  it  had  better  be  snipped  off  and  the  eyelids  closed  with  a  compress. 

Fistulous  wound. — If  a  case  be  not  well  watched  for  several  months  after  the 
operation  of  extraction,  the  wound  may  become  fistulous.  This  is  an  extremely  rare 
oocurrence ;  so  rare,  indeed,  as  to  be  unnoticed  by  most  of  the  authors  on  ophthalmic 
nirgery. 

These  fistula  of  the  cornea  are  likely  to  be  overlooked,  on  account  of  their 
extreme  niinuteness ;  for  their  aperture  is  sometimes  no  larger  than  the  section  of  a 
homan  hair,  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  oozing  out  is  small  in  proportion.  The  fistula 
of  course  allows  a  constant  escape  of  aqueous  humour,  and  the  anterior  chamber 
becomes  obliterated,  the  iiis  lying  in  contact  with  the  cornea.  This  drain  of  aqueous 
humour,  if  unchecked,  seems  to  exei*t  some  peculiarly  exhausting  influence  upon  the 
eje,  for  in  all  the  cases  I  have  seen  in  which  fistuks  of  the  cornea  had  existed  for 
several  years,  all  useful  vision  had  become  extinct. 

There  are  certain  points  connected  with  the  operation  of  flap  extraction  which 
may  seem  to  have  required  notice  before  the  operation  itself  was  described ;  but  it 
appeared  preferable  to  reserve  them  for  later  consideration,  because  they  can  be 
properly  appreciated  by  those  only  who  have  already  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  operation. 

Inasmuch  as  extraction  is  performed  upon  persons  more  or  less  aged,  it  must 
often  happen  that  the  constitution  of  such  patients  has  been  damaged  by  various 
forms  of  acute  or  chronic  disease  before  they  come  under  our  care  as  the  subjects  of 
cataract ;  so  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  them  by  any  means  in  as  favourable  a 
eonditioQ  for  undergoing  an  operation  as  those  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  treating 
for  many  other  surgical  affections.  There  are,  however,  certain  conditions  which 
woold  either  wholly  contra-indicate  extraction  of  cataract,  or  would  cause  us  to 
undertake  the  operation  only  after  the  most  careful  preliminary  examination,  and 
QDosual  precautions  against  the  more  pressing  difficulties  of  the  case. 

1.  Extensive  heart-disease  is  of  all  complications  the  most  unfavourable  ;  for,  by 
enieeUing  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  peripheral  tissues  of  the  body,  it  lessens  the 
proKahflity  of  a  quick  union  of  the  corneal  wound. 

2.  Violent  oough,  if  occurring  in  suffocative  paroxysms,  would  also  greatly  imperil 
tbe  Bucoess  of  the  operation :  partly  bv  the  imavoidable  restlessness  and  frequent 
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change  of  posture,  and  partly  by  the  straining  and  shaking  of  the  eye,  which  may 
disturb  the  wound,  ana  induce  prolapsus  of  the  iris. 

3.  Fat  and  flabby  persons  have  much  less  reparative  power  than  those  who  are 
thin.  Dry  and  wrinkled,  but  still  vigorous  old  people — such  as  are  popularly  termed 
*  wiry ' — are  of  all  others  the  best  adapted  to  undergo  extraction. 

4.  Mere  old  age  does  not  contra-indicate  extraction ;  for  one  occasionally  meets 
with  persons  of  advanced  yetirs  whose  bodily  functions  are  performed  with  sur- 
prising regularity.  Commonly,  however,  the  reparative  power  of  the  cornea  is 
impaired  after  seventy. 

5.  If  cataract  is  equally  advanced  in  both  eyes,  and  both  appear  equally  well 
suited  for  operation,  ought  we  to  extract  both  lenses  at  one  sitting)  On  this 
question  much  difier^ice  of  opinion  exists.  My  own  judgment  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  operating  on  one  eye  only  at  a  time.  We  learn  much  by  watching  the  progress 
of  a  case  after  operation,  and  often  see  how,  by  this  or  that  precaution,  or  course  of 
treatment,  a  diflSculty  or  a  bad  result  might  have  been  avoided.  We  operate,  for 
instance,  on  a  depressible  patient  during  very  hot  weather,  and  find  him  utterly 
overcome  and  prostrated  by  it,  perhaps  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  non-union  of 
the  wound,  or  even  partial  slough  of  the  cornea.  Were  this  to  occur  after  we  had 
operated  on  one  eye  only,  we  should  learn  experience  by  the  result,  and  take  care  to 
select  a  cooler  season  of  the  y^r  for  operating  on  the  other  eye. 

Or  our  patient  may  have  deceived  us  as  to  his  previous  habits.  He  may  for 
years  have  been  accustomed  to  take  large  quantities  of  stimulants,  and  our  first 
operation  may  have  fiiiled  because  we  had  not  kept  up  his  reparative  powers 
sufficiently  by  artificial  aids.  Having  learned  the  truth,  too  late  to  save  the  first 
eye,  we  might  be  able,  by  adopting  a  difierent  plan  of  aftei^treatment,  to  save  the 
second. 

Without  unnecessarily  multiplying  illustrations,  I  may  say  that  by  operating  on 
one  eye  at  a  time  we  secure  to  ourselves  the  advantage  of  making  our  first  operation 
a  means  of  invaluable  instruction  with  respect  to  the  second ;  while,  at  tho  same 
time,  the  effort  of  nature  in  repairing  a  single  corneal  wound  is  of  course  less  than 
is  required  for  the  repair  of  a  second  wound  of  equal  extent. 

6.  Ought  we  to  operate  when  cataract  is  fully  formed  in  one  eye,  while  the  other 
is  either  free  from  cataract,  or  only  slightly  impaired  by  its  existence  in  an  early 
stage? 

Exceptional  circumstances  may  make  it  desirable  in  such  a  case  to  operate  on  the 
cataract uous  eye ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  proper  to  wait  until 
cataract  is  fully  established  in  the  other.  Of  course,  after  the  extraction  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  a  convex  glass  becomes  necessary,  to  compensate  for  that  portion  of 
the  optical  appai'atus  of  the  organ  which  has  been  taken  away ;  and  it  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  impossible  so  to  adjust  any  mechanical  aids  as  to  make  the  operated  and 
the  nnoperated  eye  work  well  together.  Each  eye,  taken  separately,  may  be  good  ; 
but  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  between  them  which  can  never  be  reconciled. 

7.  The  last  question  to  he  considered  is,  whether  any  particular  time  of  the  year 
is  to  be  preferred  for  the  performance  of  extraction  ?  As  far  as  the  mere  operation 
itself  is  concerned,  I  know  of  no  period  being  positively  contra-indicated,  except  the 
extremes  of  hot  and  cold  weather.  Severe  cold  acts  unfavourably  on  old  people  by 
retarding  the  circulation  of  blood  in  their  capillaries ;  while  extreme  heat  enfeebles 
the  action  of  the  heart,  especially  when  it  happens — as  is  so  common  in  old  age — that 
some  organic  change  has  already  taken  place  in  it.  The  only  time  which  I  systema- 
ticiilly  avoid  for  performing  extraction  is  during  the  sultry  weather  which  sometimes 
visits  UB  in  July  and  August. 

But  one  has  to  consider  not  merely  the  operation  itself;  the  period  of  coniplete 
repair  and  convalescence  is  equally  important.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
a  patient  who  has  gone  through  the  confinement  and  the  mental  anxiety  inseparable 
from  80  important  an  operation  as  that  for  cataract,  should  at  the  earliest  possible 
period  enjoy  the  invigorating  influence  of  change  of  air  ;  and  nothing  tends  so  much 
to  prolong  that  condition  of  chronic  ophthalmia,  which  sometimes  follows  extraction. 
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as  too  long  a  confinement  to  the  sick-room.  A  few  days  of  careful  exposure  to  the 
fresh  air  during  genial  weather  equally  improves  the  eye  and  the  patient's  general 
health.  It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  so  to  time  the  operation  that  the  period  of 
convalescence  may  coincide  with  the  finer  season  of  the  year ;  and  this  can  only  be 
doKie  by  choosing  the  spring  and  early  summer  for  the  operation  :  April,  May,  and 
June  are,  therefore,  the  best  months  to  select  for  extraction,  although  the  later 
summer  months  may  be  chosen,  provided  the  weather  be  not  sultry  and  oppressive. 

LINEAR  EXTRACTION. 

This  operation  is  a  modification  of  that  invented  by  Gibson.^  He  advised  that 
fo/i  cataracts  should  be  freely  broken  up  with  a  needle,  and  that  after  inflammation 
had  subsided — in  three  or  four  weeks — a  small  incision  should  be  made  in  the  cornea, 
and  the  broken-up  lens  removed  with  a  scoop.  As  the  true  principles  which  regu- 
late absorption  of  a  cataract  in  its  natural  position,  when  its  tissue  has  been  carefully 
liruken  into  with  a  needle,  became  better  understood,  Gibson's  operation  fell  into 
disuse.  The  fallacy  of  his  procedure  was  revealed  by  the  words  '  after  inflammation 
bid  sabfdded.'  If  by  breaking  up  all  the  lens  at  once  inflammation  was  set  up,  the 
proper  practice  would  have  been  at  once  to  evacuate  the  lens-matter  which  was  the 
CMiae  of  the  inflammation.  Either  do  this,  or  adopt  the  slower,  but  safe  course  of 
oaly  disintegrating  the  lens  sufficiently  to  induce  the  absorbing  process,  without 
throwing  the  bulk  of  it  into  the  anterior  chamber  all  at  once. 

The  late  A.  v.  Graefe  modified  Gibson's  operation  ^  in  the  following  manner. 
Afler  having  dilated  the  pupil  with  atropine,  he  made  a  straight  vertical  incision, 
two,  two  and  a  half,  or  three  lines  long,  through  the  cornea,  not  at  its  margin,  but 
about  a  line  nearer  its  centre.  Such  a  '  linear '  wound,  he  remarked,  would  heal 
iiiore  readily  than  a  flap  wound,  and  would  involve  less  risk  of  prolapsus  iridis. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rectilinear  wound  does  not  gape,  and  it  therefore  requires 
more  noanipulation  to  evacuate  the  pulpy  lens-matter.  Through  the  wound  he 
parsed  in  a  small  fleam-shaped  cystitome,  and  with  it  broke  up  the  capsule  and  the 
substance  of  the  softened  lens.  Then  a  scoop  was  introduced  into  the  midst  of  the 
pulpy  mass,  the  wound  was  made  to  gape,  by  pressing  the  instrument  against  its 
h1)^,  and  the  broken-up  lens-matter  escaped  along  the  groove. 

*'  Linear  extraction  '  was  not  proposed  by  Graefe  as  a  substitute  for  the  older  flap 
operation.  He  considered  it  to  be  specially  suitable  to  cases  of  fluid  lens,  the  corneal 
wound  being  made  about  two  lines  long ;  or  when  the  lens  was  almost  of  a  pulpy 
<T)tu$istenoe,  rather  a  longer  incision  being  then  required.  When  the  lens  had  re- 
tained the  normal  consistence  of  adult  life,  and  still  more  when  in  old  age  it  had 
toquired  increased  hardness,  he  considered  the  operation  contra-indicated. 

In  consequence  of  these  limitations  of  the  operation  being  disregarded,  and  its 
being  applied  to  cases  of  firm  cataract,  it  fell  into  discredit. 

Removed  of  ctUaraxi  hy  suction, — In  1847  Laugier  announced  a  quick  and  easy 
method  of  removing  softened  cataracts  by  suction  ;  '  par  aspiration,'  as  he  termed  it. 
He  thrust  a  sort  of  cannula  through  the  sclerotic  into  the  substance  of  the  lens,  and 
then  pro&flsed  to  draw  out  the  contents  of  the  capsule  by  means  of  a  piston.  A  less 
•kngerous  mode  of  operating  was  soon  afterwards  proposed  by  Blanchet,  who  em- 
p.cn?ed  a  cannula  and  syringe  somewhat  similar  to  Laugier's,  but  with  the  much 
Kifer  modification  of  introducing  the  cannula  through  a  wound  in  the  cornea. 
SactioQ.  fell  into  disuse,  until  it  was  revived,  under  a  much  more  delicate  and  skilful 
f^jrm,  by  Teale,'  in  1863.  With  two  needles  he  tore  up  the  capsule ;  then  made  a 
•^mall  uronnd  in  the  cornea,  through  which  he  introduced  a  flattened  cannula,  or 
f^^rettey  into  the  body  of  the  lens.  A  flexible  tube  attached  to  the  curette  terminated 
at  the  other  end  in  a  mputh-pieoe,  and  the  operator  gently  sucked  out  the  softened 

'  PraetiaU  Observations  on  an  Artificial  PupU,  with  remarks  on  the  Extraction  of  Soft 
Cttm-aeU,  1811. 

*  Arckiv  fur  Ophthalmologies  Bd.  il  8.  217, 1856. 
<  Opktktimic  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.  p.  197. 
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lens-matter.  A  sTringe  has  sometimes  been  substituted  for  the  tube.  The  render 
will  at  once  see  that  this  must  needs  be  a  very  delicate  proceeding,  and  that  if  a  too 
great  power  of  suction  be  employed,  serious  mischief  to  various  tissues  of  the  eye 
may  ensue. 

However  applicable  to  the  cataracts  of  adults  suction  may  prove  to  be,  it  is  quite 
uncalled  for  in  the  congenital  cataracts  of  infants,  except  when  time  is  a  great  object, 
and  in  the  course  of  discission  the  lens  swells  much  and  provokes  inflammation.  As 
I  have  already  observed  (p.  89)  a  lens  freely  broken  up,  and  even  to  a  considerable 
extent  displaced  into  the  anterior  chamber,  does  not  at  that  early  age  set  up  irritation  ; 
and  in  a  few  months  every  trace  becomes  absorbed  and  disappears. 


8000P  EXTRACTION. 

In  many  cases  of  cataract  it  is  impossible  to  determine  absolutely  to  what  extent 
the  softening  process  may  have  extended,  and  what  amount  of  luu*d  nucleus  may 
still  remain.  It  often  happened,  therefore,  that  the  surgeon  who  had  commenced 
the  rectilinear  operation  in  the  belief  that  the  whole  lens  was  pulpy,  found  himself 
embarrassed  by  a  firm  nucleus  of  considerable  size.  The  removal  of  this  mass  r^ 
quired  so  much  mechanical  inteiferenoe,  that  the  iris  became  bruised  and  injured, 
and  also  fragments  of  lens  might  remain  behind  the  iris  and  set  up  the  most  serious 
irritation.  These  and  other  complications  seem  tc  have  led  Graefe  to  devise  a  mode 
of  operation  whereby  the  iris  might  be  saved  from  injurious  pressure,  and  at  the 
same  time  additional  room  might  be  made  for  removing  even  a  firm  nucleus  through 
a  corneal  wound  smaller  than  that  made  in  an  ordinary  flap  extraction.  The  result 
of  these  attempts  was  the  operation  of  scoop  extraction. 

And  here  I  would  observe  that,  whatever  may  be  the  final  verdict  which,  after 
more  extended  experience,  may  await  the  operation  of  scoop  extraction,  its  invention 
is  wholly  due  to  Graefe,  who  to  a  great  degree  has  been  deprived  of  the  merit  of 
having  originated  it.  ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  after  a  well-performed 
flap  extraction,  is  the  occurrence  of  prolapsus  iridis,  and  by  the  iridectomy  proposed 
by  Graefe  all  possibility  of  this  was  of  course  avoided.  At  the  same  time  ample 
room  was  made  for  the  removal  of  a  large  and  solid  nucleus,  and  through  a  \et^ 
gaping  wound  than  the  crescentic  incision  of  flap  extraction.  By  the  use  of  a  scoop 
to  draw  out  the  nucleus,  all  pressure  on  the  globe  was  rendered  unnecessary. 

Scoop  extraction  seems  most  suitable  to  those  cataracts  which  are  in  an  inter- 
mediate condition  between  the  semi-fluid  state  which  admits  of  a  complete  evacua- 
tion through  a  rectilinear  incision^  and  the  hardness  of  those  in  which  little  or  no 
superficial  change  has  taken  place. 

From  the  diminished  risk  of  escape  of  vitreous  humour,  during  scoop  extraction, 
in  consequence  of  the  smaller  corneal  wound  and  the  absence  of  pressure  on  the  globe, 
the  vomiting  which  so  often  follows  the  use  of  chloroform  is  of  less  consequence  than 
in  flap  extraction  ;  and  therefore  it  nmy  be  administered  in  operations  with  the  scoop, 
although  in  very  quiet  patients  it  may  not  be  necessaiy. 

The  lids  being  well  separated  with  a  spring  speculum,  the  surgeon  fixes  the  globe, 
by  nipping  up  a  fold  of  ocular  conjunctiva  below  the  cornea.  He  then  passpH  in  a 
lance-knife  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  cornea  close  to  its  junction  with  the  solorotic' 
Next  a  forceps  is  passed  in  at  the  wound,  a  poi*tion  of  iris  seised,  drawn  out,  mud 
cut  off.  The  cystitome  is  then  uned  to  lacerate  the  anterior  ca|isule,  which  should 
be  done  to  the  full  extent  of  the  now  enlarged  pupil.  Lastly,  the  scoop  is  intinuau^i 
b^nd  the  upper  edge  of  the  lens,  and  carried  on  until  the  end  of  the  instrument 
has  passed  just  beyond  the  lower  edge.     The  entire  lens  is  then  gently  drawn  out. 

'  The  operataon  wm  yery  fully  described  by  him  in  the  fifth  volome  of  the  Arekiv  fur 
OpktMaimoliif^,  pp.  15H-17d,  IHm. 

*  In  bin  Krst  dtMcription  of  the  operation,  Graefe  advised  that  the  cornea  should  be 
incised  at  its  outer  edge ;  but  the  deformity,  and  other  disadvantages  resulcinir  from  an 
orer-laige  and  miashapen  pupil,  are  bolter  obviated  by  making  the  incision  upwards. 
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This  sliding  of  the  scoop  hehind  the  lens  is  the  act  of  the  operation  which  requires 
the  most  care,  for  by  rudely  thrusting  the  instrument  too  much  backwards,  its  point 
might  be  made  to  break  through  into  the  vitreous  humour.  The  surgeon  must  bear 
in  mind  the  convexity  of  the  hinder  face  of  the  lens,  and  give  to  the  scoop  a  corre^ 
spending  curved  sweep. 

It  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  softening  which  the  surface  of  the  lens  has 
undergone,  how  much  pulpy  lens-matter  will  remain  behind  after  the  nucleus  has 
been  drawn  out.  As  much  of  this  pulp  as  can  be  got  away  without  risk  of  breaking 
into  the  vitreous  humour  should  be  removed ;  but  provided  no  solid  nodules  remain, 
the  surgeon  need  not  be  over- anxious  to  get  out  every  particle  of  soft  matter.  Each 
re-introduction  of  the  scoop  tends  in  some  degree  to  irritate  the  edges  of  the  corneal 
woimd,  and  there  is  always  the  risk  I  have  adverted  to  of  breaking  through  with 
the  instrument  into  the  vitreous  humour.  The  corneal  incision  being  left  clear  of 
any  lens-matter,  the  bandage  may  be  applied  over  both  eyes,  as  after  flap  extraction. 

On  examining  the  eye  for  the  first  time,  the  surgeon  will  sometimes  find  that  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  enlarged  pupil  is  filled  with  a  flocculent  or  pulpy 
majBS ;  but  provided  the  wound  be  united,  and  the  cornea  clear,  this  obstruction  of 
the  pupil  need  not  disquiet  him.  All  will  in  time  become  absorbed,  or  if  any 
conaidarable  quantity  should  eventually  remain,  it  may  be  cleared  away  by  the  aid  of 
two  needles,  used  in  the  manner  hereafter  described. 

In  most  cases  the  softened  periphery  of  the  lens  is  sufficiently  opaque  to  be  readily 
Heen  at  the  time  of  the  operation  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  so  nearly  transparent  a^  to  be 
Ti*iy  difficult  of  detection,  and  it  only  becomes  opaque  and  strikingly  visible  two  or 
three  days  afterwards. 

Although,  from  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  great  accidents 
whidi  attend  or  follow  flap  extraction,  loss  of  vitreous  humour  and  prolapsus  iridis, 
may  be  evaded  by  a  carefully  performed  scoop  operation,  let  not  the  reader  suppose 
that  the  latter  mode  is  to  be  regarded  as  '  extraction  made  easy,'  or  that  success  is 
always  to  be  looked  for.  Cases  occur  in  which,  after  the  most  careful  scoop  extraction, 
infiltration  and  softening  of  the  cornea  take  place  ;  or  a  more  chronic  form  of  irri- 
tation ends  in  permanent  opacity  of  a  large  portion. 

Graefe's  scoop  operation  with  iridectomy  has  undergone  several  modifications. 
One  consista  in  first  peiforming  iridectomy,  then  waiting  till  the  corneal  wound  is 
healed,  and  the  anterior  chamber  restored ;  and  then,  by  a  second  operation,  removing 
the  cataract  with  the  scoop. 

Another  modification  is  as  follows.  A  crescentic  incision  of  the  cornea  is  made, 
and  the  lens  removed,  as  in  ordinary  flap  extraction.  A  forceps  being  then  passed 
in  at  the  wound,  the  iris  is  seized,  drawn  out,  and  cut  off,  just  as  in  the  operation  for 
glaaeoma;  the  whole  being  done  while  the  patient  is  under  chloroform.' 

PBRIPHEBAL    LINEAR    EZTBACTION  ;    MODIFIED    FLAP    EXTRACTIOK. 

This  operation,  the  latest  form  of  extraction  that  emanated  from  the  fertile 
invention  of  the  late  A.  von  Graefe,  or  one  of  its  many  modifications,  is  now 
^cnerallj  preferred  to  the  older  flap  extraction  just  described.  It  is  frequently  called 
*  modified  linear  extraction ; '  but,  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  incision  is  made  in  the 
Qomea,  and  the  lens  is  brought  out  entire,  by  being  pressed  through  the  wound,  the 
prooednre  certainly  bears  more  resemblance  to  a  flap  extraction  than  either  to  the 
'  linear '  or  its  '  scoop '  modification. 

The  patient  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  chloroform ;  the  lids  are  separated 
with  a  ^)eculum ;  and  the  eyeball  is  steadied  by  nipping  up  with  a  forceps  a  fold  of 
conjunctiva  below  the  cornea.  The  knife,  which  is  long  and  very  narrow,  is  made 
to  pierce  the  sclerotic  at  about  the  distance  of  a  third  of  a  line  from  its  junction  with 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the  instrument*  as  it  is  thrust  on«  entei-s 

*  As  ranch  of  the  success  of  the  scoop  operation  de{)end0  on  the  form  of  the  instrument 
Itself,  1  noust  hear  t4>stimony  to  the  superionty  of  that  invented  by  Mr.  Oritchett,  to  which 
be  fau  given  the  name  of '  vectis.'    ((ipfUhalmic  Hatpitai  JReports^  iv.  315,  1866.) 
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the  anterior  chamber  quite  at  its  marginal  angle.  Haying  got  the  point  clear  into  the 
chamber,  the  surgeon  thrusts  it  on  for  a  short  distance  downwards  and  inwards,  then 
lowers  the  knife  into  a  horizontal  position,  and  brings  the  point  out  in  the  sclerotic 
at  a  spot  opposite  to  that  of  its  entrance ;  the  edge  of  the  knife,  which  had  been 
kept  upwards,  is  now  to  be  turned  a  little  forwards,  and  the  corneal  section  completed. 
The  wound  now  lies  under  the  still  undivided  conjunctiva;  this  is  then  cut  through 
with  the  knife,  so  as  to  leave  a  little  flap  of  the  membrane  loosely  covering  the 
wound. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  is  to  remove  the  upper  part  of  the  iris  with  forceps 
and  scissors,  to  such  an  extent  as  may  seem  desirable ;  then  the  anterior  capsule  is 
freely  lacerated  with  the  cystitome.  Next  the  curette  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  cornea,  and  pressed  in  a  direction  upwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  induce 
the  upper  edge  of  the  lens  to  present  at  the  section,  and  as  the  lens  slowly  advances, 
its  egress  is  to  be  aided  by  the  curette  being  steadily  carried  upwards,  with  gentle 
pressure,  over  the  surface  of  the  cornea  ;  and  if  portions  of  the  soft  periphery  of  the 
cataract  become  detached,  they  are  to  be  helped  on  in  their  upward  course  by 
repeating  the  gliding  pressure  with  the  curette.  To  prevent  the  epithelial  surface  of 
the  cornea  from  being  abraded  during  these  movements  of  pressure,  Graefe  advised 
that  the  curette  should  be  made  of  vulcanite  instead  of  silver. 


OPERATIONS  OK   OPAQUE  CAPSULE. 

I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the  statements  of  Stellwag  and  others  respecting  the 
so-called  opacities  of  the  capsule  (p.  82).  Surgically  speaking,  it  matters  not 
whether  the  capsule,  which  remains  in  the  pupil  after  various  forms  of  cataract 
operations,  be  in  its  very  substance  opaque,  or  whether  it  be  only  coated  with  opaque 
material.     It  obstructs  vision  and  must  be  removed. 

After  the  lens  has  been  got  rid  of  by  solution,  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions 
of  the  capsule,  which  have  been  broken  through  at  the  centre,  retract  and  form  a 
white  ring,  which  is  often  wholly  concealed  when  the  iris  is  in  its  natural  condition, 
only  becoming  visible  when  the  pupil  has  been  artificially  dUated.  Sometimes  a 
band  or  two  may  stretch  across  the  pupillary  area. 

After  extraction  also,  it  commonly  happens  that  the  shreds  of  torn  capsule  form 
a  delicate  film,  blocking  up  the  pupil ;  and  if  any  slight  degree  of  iritis  has  followed 
the  operation,  this  film  may  be  made  additionally  dense  and  visible  by  exudation  of 
lymph.  Even  when  the  area  of  the  pupil  looks  black  and  clear,  some  months  after 
extraction,  the  surgeon  should  endeavour  to  keep  the  patient  in  view  :  for  perhaps 
at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so  a  filmy  membrane  will  be  found  stretching  across  the  pupil, 
so  delicate  as  to  be  detected  only  after  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  with  the  aid  of  oon> 
oentrated  light ;  and  yet  the  existence  of  this  film  will  just  prevent  the  patient  being 
able  to  read.  Short  of  this  point  all  objects  may  be  seen  well,  and  yet,  for  want  of 
tact  and  care  in  detecting  this  slight  obstruction  to  vision,  the  surgeon  may  lose  the 
credit  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  performed  a  first-rate  operation. 

In  some  instances,  the  film,  which  forms  many  months  after  extraction,  appears 
to  be  produced  by  an  opacity  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  advancing  towards  the  plane 
of  the  pupil  after  the  lens  and  its  capsule  have  been  removed. 

There  are  no  manipulations  which  demand  more  judgment  and  care  than  those 
for  removing  capsular  obstructions.  The  two  chief  points  to  be  observed  are  :  to 
make  the  aperture  in  the  capsule  central,  so  that  it  may  correspond  to  the  axis  of 
vision  ;  and  to  avoid  isolating  any  portions  by  completely  detaching  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  membrane.  Loose  shreds,  when  set  floating  by  unskilful  management, 
are  ever  afterwards  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  patient.  Above  all,  the  division  of 
the  capsule  is  to  be  made  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the  vitreous  body. 

Every  movement  of  the  needle  should  have  a  definite  object.  It  is  useless  to 
make  random  stabs  and  plunges  at  detached  portions  of  capsule,  in  the  hope  of 
depressing  them  by  some  lucky  hit ;  for  their  buoyancy  will  almost  always  cause 
them  to  return  to  their  former  position  as  soon  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn.     Delicate 
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bands,  ti^tly  stretched  across  the  pupil,  may  be  divided  in  the  middle,  and  then  each 
half  will  retract  towaixl  its  fixed  point,  and  leave  the  interval  free. 

When  a  single  needle  is  employed  to  tear  through  a  portion  of  capsule,  it  some^ 
times  happens  that  the  delicate  membrane  yields  and  stretches,  instead  of  being  torn, 
and,  after  each  attempt,  the  surgeon  is  mortified  at  seeing  it  return  to  its  former 
position.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  it  is  so  efficacious  to  use  two  needles  at  once,  as 
suggested  by  Bowman.^  There  is  hardly  any  filmy  expansion,  or  hair-like  band, 
that  may  not  by  this  means  be  divided. 

The  lids  being  held  apart  with  a  spring  speculum,  the  surgeon  has  both  hands  at 
liberty,  and  he  separately  intixxluoes  the  needles  through  the  cornea,  until  their 
points  reach  the  area  of  the  pupil.  He  then,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  obstruct 
tion,  either  makes  in  the  centre  of  the  opaque  membrane  a  small  hole,  and  then 
oilai^geB  it  by  drawing  the  points  of  the  needle  in  opposite  directions,  or  cuts,  twists, 
or  ieaiB  through  some  band  or  filament  which  had  been  holding  together  the  margins 
(/the  pupO. 

If  the  rules  which  I  have  said  should  guide  the  surgeon  in  effecting  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  cataract  be  strictly  adhered  to,  namely,  to  attack  the  lens  at  the  centre, 
always  working  the  needle  steadily  from  that  point  towards  the  circumference,  and  to 
be  satisfied  with  slow  progress,  without  attempting  to  break  up  a  large  mass  of  lens 
at  the  earlier  operations ;  and  if  he  carefully  avoids  isolating  and  setting  loose  any 
portions  of  capsule,  he  will  rarely  find  it  necessary  to  employ  any  other  instruments 
than  needles  for  obtaining  a  perfectly  clear  pupil. 

Bat  if  a  case  has  already  been  imskilifuUy  operated  on,  and  the  needle  used 
roughly  and  without  any  settled  aim,  it  may  happen  that  the  entire  capsule  contain- 
ing some  small  remains  of  white  lens  matter  has  become  crumpled  up  and  rolled  into 
an  opaque  mass,  which  is  either  moored  in  the  midst  of  the  pupil  by  two  or  three 
delicate  bands,  or  is  attached  by  a  single  filament,  which  allows  the  mass  of  capsule 
to  float  and  sway  to  and  fro  with  every  movement  of  the  eye.  In  such  a  case  the 
entire  mass  of  capsule  must  be  extracted. 

To  cjffect  this,  an  incision  of  suitable  size  is  to  be  made  through  the  cornea  near 
its  edge,  and  a  forceps  introduced,  the  points  being  kept  closed  until  they  have 
readied  the  capsule.  This  is  then  seized,  and  withdrawn  by  gentle  traction, 
sufficient  to  make  the  retaining  filaments  give  way. 

The  forceps  used  for  this  purpose  must  be  so  constructed  that,  when  its  points 
are  separated,  the  iris  will  not  fall  between  them.  The  cannula-forceps  best  fulfils 
this  indication. 

Far  from  having  described  in  the  foregoing  pages  all  the  opei'ations  which  have 
hitherto  been  devised  for  the  removal  of  cataract,  my  narrow  limits,  and  still  more  a 
difltaate  for  being  a  mere  chronicler  of  minute  differences  of  procedure,  or  abortive 
attempts  at  originality,  have  combined  to  limit  my  descriptions  to  those  operations 
which  have  been  approved  of  and  practised  by  leading  surgical  authorities,  or  which 
have  in  some  d^ree  secured  a  reputation  by  retaining  for  a  considerable  period  the 
confidence  of  the  profession.  A  full  account  of  all  the  cataract  operations  invented 
op  to  the  present  time,  with  a  criticism  of  their  relative  value,  would  form  a  work 
almost  as  large  as  the  present  essay.  I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this  most  important 
iolject  of  cataract  without  a  few  observations  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  opera- 
tions which  are  practised  for  its  cm'e. 

For  cataract  in  children  and  young  persons,  solution  of  the  lens  by  keratonyxis 
if  perfbrmed  v/ith  the  careful  precautions  mentioned  at  p.  88,  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  nearly  perfect  operation.  The  natural  curve  of  the  cornea  is  preserved  ;  the  pupil 
remains  central ;  in  short,  all  the  structui*es  of  the  globe  are  left,  practically  speaking, 
in  their  natural  conditions,  except  that  the  offending  lens  is  gone.  The  treatment ^ 
it  is  true,  extends  over  several  months,  although  in  infants  I  have  seen  all  the  lens 
a>jMwbed  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks.  But  even  to  a  young  adult,  what  is  the  delay 
of  several  months,  nay,  in  extreme  cases  of  enforced  caution  in  operating,  what  is 

^  Medico-CMrurffical  TranaactionSf  166(%  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  315. 
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the  delay  of  a  year,  when  good  and  lasting  sight  is  eventually  gained,  compared  with 
the  patient's  loss,  when  the  surgeon,  for  the  sake  of  a  rapid  cure,  by  his  over- 
manipulation  or  his  dangerous  activity,  calls  up  destructive  inflammation  in  the  eye 
he  was  anxious  to  save  f 

Sometimes,  in  the  course  of  the  most  careful  treatment  by  solution,  a  sudden 
disruption  and  displacement  of  the  whole  lens  occurs ;  nothing  but  an  immediate 
incision  of  the  cornea,  and  removal  of  the  irritating  lens-matter,  wiU  then  save  the 
eye ;  but  this  accident  seldom  happens  if  proper  precautions  have  been  taken  from 
the  first. 

With  regard  to  extraction,  all  surgeons,  I  think,  are  agreed  that,  provided  all 
goes  toell,  the  final  result  of  a  good  flap  operation  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
procedure.  In  an  eye  where  all  the  tissues  are  sound  except  the  lens,  such  an 
operation,  skilfully  performed,  with  careful  afbei^treatment  until  the  cure  is  com- 
pleted, is  a  real  triumph  of  surgery,  only  to  be  surpassed,  perhaps,  by  the  result  of 
an  equally  perfect  operation  by  solution.  But  then  comes  the  all<important  question, 
Is  all  as  likely  to  go  well  with  the  ordinary  flap  extraction  as  with  Pome  of  its 
modiflcations,  or  with  the  scoop  operation  1 

The  one  great  source  of  trouble  after  a  flap  operation  is  prolapsus  iridis.  The 
surgeon  may  have  done  his  part  perfectly ;  his  last  look  at  the  eye,  before  he  puts  on 
the  bandage,  may  show  him  the  iris  in  its  proper  position,  with  the  pupil  central, 
and  the  corneal  wound  in  the  closest  apposition.  For  three  or  four  days  after  the 
operation,  the  patient  may  be  quite  comfortable,  and  the  eye  hardly  complained  of ; 
and  yet  when  the  surgeon  makes  his  first  examination,  he  may  find  the  section 
gaping,  plugged  with  a  mass  of  iris,  the  pupil  displaced,  or  even  drawn  into  the 
wound.  Speedy  cure  or  a  shapely  eye  are  henceforth  unattainable;  and  the  operator 
must  be  content  if  the  cornea  retains  its  transparency,  and  the  other  tissues  are  not 
too  far  injured  by  tedious  inflammation  to  allow  of  sight  being  ultimately  restored 
by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil. 

I  know  that  many  surgeons,  in  discussing  the  perils  incident  to  flap  extraction, 
would  put  forward,  as  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  danger,  the  largeness  of  the 
corneal  wound,  as  involving  loss  of  vitality  in  the  flap  or  a  slow  process  of  opacity 
in  it.  But  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  these  disasters  is  often  caused  by  the  mere 
length  of  the  incision  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  free  opening  in  the  cornea  allows 
the  lens  to  escape  without  bruising  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and,  what  is  of  still 
more  importance,  without  leaving  behind  it  any  considerable  fragments  of  its  cortical 
portion.  Now  this  latter  circumstance  is  inseparable  from  every  case  in  which  a 
lens  is  forced  to  squeeze  itself  out  through  a  small  aperture.  In  doing  so  it  must 
scrape  off  more  or  less  of  its  substance,  and  either  these  fragments  remain,  to  set  up 
irritation  in  the  iris,  or  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  wound,  and  interfere  with 
its  quick  union ;  or  else  they  are  removed  by  too  much  surgical  interference,  too 
frequent  introduction  of  a  scoop,  or  a  suction-curette,  or  a  syringe,  or  by  too  much 
squeezing  and  pressing  of  tlie  eyeball.  Overmuch  manipulation  of  the  eye  is,  I 
think,  the  radical  fiiult  both  of  the  modified  flap  extraction  and  of  the  scoop  extraction, 
and,  indeed,  of  most  of  the  attempted  improvements  of  the  flap  operation. 

As  for  loss  of  vitreous  humour,  which,  without  the  slightest  fault  of  the  surgeon, 
sometimes  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  corneal  flap-wound  is  completed,  it  is  equally 
liable  to  occur  during  scoop  extraction,  if  the  scoop  is  allowed  to  pafiR  too  deeply 
backwards,  behind  the  lens,  so  as  to  rupture  the  hyaloid  membrane ;  and  an  escape 
is  still  more  probable  during  the  squeezing  and  pressure  which  are  inseparable  from 
Graefe's  modified  flap  operation. 

In  giving  a  preference  to  the  older  flap  operation,  as  being,  upon  the  whol^^ 
preferable  to  the  other  forms  of  extraction,  I  am  quite  aware  how  much  I  am  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  of  my  having  been  accustomed  to  the  constant  performance  of 
the  former  operation  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  before  any  modification  of 
it  was  invented.  When  I  tried  the  scoop  operation  in  cases  which  appeared  to  be 
especially  suitable  for  it,  I  found  that,  while  the  most  successful  cases  left  the  patient 
with  a  deformed  and  enlarged  pupil,  and  with  the  optical  annoyance  of  circles  of 
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^spenaaxk,  inseparable  from  that  condition,  I  had  in  less  favourable  instances  to 
amtend  with  chronic  opacity,  insidiously  invading  the  cornea,  in  patients  whom  I 
had  selected  for  scoop  operation  in  consequence  of  feeble  reparative  powers,  which 
seemed  to  render  dangerous  the  larger  wound  of  a  flap  extraction. 


CHAPTEK   XI. 

GLAUCOMA. 

(Plate  II.,  ^.  3.) 

'Olauooma*  is  a  term  which  in  process  of  time  has  acquired  a  meaning  quite 
difl^rent  from  that  originally  conveyed  by  it.  Among  the  ancients  *  glaucoma ' 
signified  opacity  of  the  lens,  and  was  therefore  regarded  by  them  as  a  wholly 
incurable  disease,  inasmuch  as  to  remove  the  lens  from  its  position  would  have  been 
deemed  eqoivalent  to  displacing  the  very  seat  of  sight.  At  a  later  period  the 
etymology  of  the  word  caused  it  to  be  applied  to  many  cases  of  greatly  impaired  or 
k«t  vision  attended  with  fixed  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  for,  in  such  cases,  the  change 
of  colour  which  the  lens  naturally  undergoes  in  old  age,  and  some  slight  diminution 
cf  its  transparency,  combined  to  impart  to  the  light  reflected  from  the  fundus  of  the 
eye  a  greyish  or  drab  colour,  which,  in  descriptions,  was  exaggerated  into  green ; 
and  much  labour  was  expended  by  ophthalmic  writers,  not  many  years  ago,  in 
attempts  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  so-called  green  or  glaucous  tint.  In  fact,  the 
dall  greyish  reflex,  upon  which  so  much  stress  was  formerly  laid,  may  be  perceived, 
whenever  the  pupils  are  dilated,  in  the  eyes  of  almost  any  old  person  whose  lenses 
are  beginning  to  be  cloudy. 

The  word  *  glaucoma '  has  now  come  to  be  used — without  any  reference  to  its 
etymology,  and  in  a  purely  arbitrary  sense — ^to  signify  a  disease  giudually  involving 
the  most  important  tissues  of  the  eyeball,  and,  if  left  to  itself,  ending  in  total 
blindness. 

It  is  only  since  the  late  A.  v.  Graefe  drew  special  attention  to  the  subject,  that 
the  important  premonitory  symptoms  of  glaucoma  have  been  estimated  at  their  true 
value.  liong  before  his  time,  the  more  advanced  stage  of  glaucoma,  and  especially 
the  strongly  marked  and  unmistakable  outward  appearances  of  the  disease  in  its 
complete  form,  were  perfectly  familiar  to  the  profession ;  but  the  connection  between 
this  hopeless  form  of  blindness  and  an  earlier  stage  of  inflammatoiy  action  was  not 
onderstood ;  and  the  merit  of  explaining  this  connection,  of  showing  how  inevitably 
changes,  ^parently  of  no  extreme  urgency,  lead  the  way  to  incurable  loss  of  sight — 
above  all,  the  invention  of  operative  means  for  arresting  these  changes,  and  restoring 
the  eye  to  usefulness — all  this  merit  belongs  to  Graefe. 

I  will  first  notice  the  appearances  of  glaucoma  in  its  complete  stage. 

The  patients  are  mostly  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life. 

They  are  usually  pale  and  unhealthy  in  appearance,  often  showing  that  worn 
expression  which  becomes  impressed  on  persons  who  have  gone  through  much 
noffering. 

The  eyeball,  instead  of  having  the  slight  degree  of  elasticity  natural  to  it  in 
health,  is  remarkably  hard,  giving  to  the  finger  almost  the  sensation  of  a  stone. 

The  BdefTCftiCy  often  marked  with  faint  dusky  patches,  is  traversed  by  large, 
purple,  tortuous  veins,  which  emerge  abruptly,  close  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 
Soinetiines  there  is  also  a  slightly-marked  vascular  zone. 

The  oomea,  although  it  may  be  sufSciently  transparent  to  allow  of  the  iris  being 
well  seen,  presents  a  peculiar  unevenness  of  its  epithelial  surface ;  so  that  the  lines 
uf  a  window-frame,  instead  of  being  distinctly  depicted  on  the  corneal  surface,  appear 
vavy  and  irregular  :  and  the  reflected  light  is  dull,  like  that  from  a  slightly  steamy 
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glass.  In  some  cases  the  cornea  is  hazy  throughout  its  substance,  and  occasionally 
the  epithelium  is  found  vesicated  in  small  patches. 

If  the  state  of  the  cornea  allows  a  good  view  of  the  iris,  these  two  structures  will 
usually  be  found  in  close  approximation  to  each  other,  the  pupil  being  dilated  to  its 
fullest  extent ;  sometimes  the  pupil  is  less  dilated,  but  irregular.  The  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  iris  is  very  characteristic.  Its  sharply-defined  fibrous  character 
is  lost,  and  it  assumes  a  peculiar  slate-colour.  Sometimes  the  veins  of  the  iris  are 
sufficiently  enlarged  to  be  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  lens  advances  very  near  to  the  cornea,  and  in  cases  of  old  standing  is  opaque. 
Sometimes  this  opacity  has  a  milky  appearance,  with  slight  indications  of  striie,  and 
the  whole  lens  looks  full  and  swollen,  as  if  it  had  undei^ne  maceration,  and  were 
about  to  burst  its  capsule.  Occasionally  the  divisions  between  the  planes  of  lens- 
fibres  are  very  distinctly  seen.  The  lens  may  vary  much  in  colour,  appearing  greyish 
or  greenish  drab,  dirty  yellow,  or  dull  orange. 

Perception  of  objects  is  wholly  lost ;  sometimes  even  all  perception  of  light. 

An  eye  may  present  all  the  above-mentioned  appearances  in  consequence  of  slow 
disease,  advancing,  with  intervals  of  quiescence,  during  months  or  even  years ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  appearances  may  be  the  result  of  an  acute  inflammatory 
attack,  coming  on  in  the  most  sudden  manner,  and  within  a  few  days  producing  all 
the  changes  above  noticed,  with  the  exception  of  the  opacity  of  the  lens,  which  takes 
place  more  slowly. 

Mere  inspection  of  an  eye  in  which  glaucoma  is  complete  will  not  enable  the 
surgeon  to  decide  whether  the  morbid  changes  have  been  the  result  of  the  chronic  or 
the  (ictUe  form  of  the  disease. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  merit  of  Graefe,  in  having  been  the  first  to  connect 
tliat  well-known  incurable  condition  of  the  eye,  to  which  alone  the  term  glaucoma 
was  formerly  applied,  with  a  definite  train  of  premonitory  symptoms,  marking  a 
period  during  which  surgical  treatment  might  be  of  service.  These  peculiar  premoni- 
toiy  symptoms  consist  in  intermittent  attacks  of  dimness  of  sight.  A  patient  perhaps 
sees  well  up  to  the  middle  of  the  day,  then  objects  appear  as  if  involved  in  smoke, 
and  reading  becomes  difficult  or  impossible.  This  dimness  may  last  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  the  next  morning  it  may  have  quite  passed  off,  to  return  again  in  the 
coui-se  of  a  few  hours.  This  intermittent  dimness  may  go  on  for  months,  with  little, 
if  any,  external  appearance  of  inflammation ;  in  other  cases,  the  onset  of  dimness  is 
attended  with  slight  redness  and  watering  of  the  eyes.  In  fact,  unless  the  peculiar 
premonitory  symptoms  of  incipient  glaucoma  are  well  undei'stood,  a  case  of  the 
most  serious  kind  may  be  lightly  regarded  as  one  of  unimportant  catarrhal  oph- 
thalmia. 

A  luminous  object,  as  a  candle  or  a  lamp,  appears  surrounded  with  a  halo  of 
prismatic  colours.  The  iris  approaches  the  cornea,  and  the  pupil  is  inactive,  although 
perhaps  not  dilated  ;  and,  unless  the  attack  be  very  slight,  the  surface  of  the  cornea, 
instead  of  presenting  a  brilliant  mirror-like  smoothness,  will  appear  slightly  dull,  like 
a  glass  that  has  been  breathed  upon;  so  that  the  lines  of  the  window-frames  wUl  be 
reflected  in  a  faint  and  wavy  form.  This  uneven  and  dull  appearance  of  the  corneal 
epithelium  is  a  very  valuable  diagnostic  mark  in  all  stages  of  glaucomatous  disease, 
and  will  often  arouse  the  suspicions  of  a  careful  observer  in  cases  which  might  other- 
wise be  thought  unimportant.  It  is  invariably  present  in  all  advanced  and  confirmed 
cases  of  glaucoma.  The  premonitory  obscurations  may  persist  for  weeks,  with  occa- 
sional interruptions,  even  for  months;  and  patients  may  be  liable  to  intermittent 
attacks  for  a  year  or  more,  befoi'e  any  outburst  of  acute  inflammation  occurs. 
Neuralgia  in  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  commonly  added  to  the 
other  premonitory  symptoms. 

If  the  eyeball  be  carefully  examined  during  any  peiiod  of  glaucomatous  disease, 
it  will  be  found  in  some  degree  harder  than  natural.  This  hardness  goes  on 
inci*easing,  until,  in  the  last  stage  of  glaucoma,  the  globe  feels  almost  like  a  ball  of 
stone. 

I   know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  tactus  erudittu  of  the  surgeon  is  more 
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severely  tested  Hum  in  examining  some  of  these  incipient  cases  of  glaucoma.  The 
same  eyeball  may  suggest  to  two  able  examiners  different  degrees  of  hardness,  or  they 
maj  even  disagree  as  to  whether  the  eye  be  abnormally  hard  at  all. 

While  the  patient  gently  closes  the  lids,  the  surgeon  is  carefully  to  apply  the  tips 
of  his  fingera  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  globe,  lightly  pressing  upon  its  coats.  And 
again,  when  the  patient  opens  the  lids  and  looks  upwards,  the  surgeon  presses  the 
middle  part  oi  the  lower  tarsus  steadily  against  the  sclerotic,  just  below  the  cornea, 
and  carefully  notes  the  degree  of  resistance  he  meets  with.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
too  great  softness  of  the  globe  is  as  much  a  mark  of  disease  as  too  great  hardness,  and 
thaty  to  discriminate  truly  between  the  various  degrees  of  what  is  too  hard  and  what 
is  too  soft,  the  surgeon  must  fiftmiliarise  himself  with  the  exact  amount  of  firmness 
and  elastiGity  indicative  of  a  sound  state  of  the  coats  and  humours  of  the  globe,  by 
means  of  that  careful  fingering  with  repeated  practice  alone  can  give. 

DondeiB,  Bowman,  and  others  have  devised  formulae  for  noting  down  the  amount 
of  tension  existing  in  the  globe,  but  the  gradations  are  so  manifold,  that  it  is  barely 
pcaahle  to  tabulate  them  correctly  according  to  any  fixed  plan. 

Best  of  the  eyes,  careful  attention  to  general  health,  and  iodide  of  potassium 
internally,  I  have  found  to  constitute  the  best  mode  of  treatment  in  this  stage ;  but 
the  patient  must  be  warned  as  to  the  true  significance  of  the  symptoms,  and  as  to 
the  probable  onset  eventually  of  acute  glaucoma. 

It  was  to  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of  the  optic  nerve  and  its  vessels,  in 
all  stages  of  glaucomatous  disease,  that  Graefe  drew  such  special  attention.  In 
well-marked  cases  the  optic  nerve  appears  concave,  and  the  retinal  vessels,  instead 
of  passing  off  from  their  point  of  emergence  in  a  straight  direction,  to  ramify  on  the 
redna,  begin  by  curving  over  the  edge  of  the  cup-like  depression  at  the  end  of  the 
nerve.*  Very  slight  pressure  on  the  globe  with  the  finger  causes  visible  pulsation 
in  the  retinal  vesseb ;  or  this  pulsation  may  exist  without  external  pressure. 

In  the  slowly-advancing  early  stage  of  glaucomatous  disease,  the  depression  of 
the  optic  nerve  may  be  so  trifling  as  to  escape  observation ;  but  in  confirmed  cases 
it  is  very  marked.  When  the  disease  has  come  to  a  crisis,  and  acute  glaucoma  has 
set  in,  the  details  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  cannot  be  seen  with  the  ophthal- 
moaoc^ie,  owing,  I  believe,  in  great  part  to  the  condition  of  the  corneal  surface, 
which  produces  irregular  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light.  In  the  advanced  stage  of 
glaoooma  a  dull  red  glow  is  sometimes  all  that  can  be  seen. 

As  disease  goes  on,  the  dimness  of  sight,  instead  of  being  intermittent,  becomes 
pennaiient,  and  the  field  of  vision  gradually  contracts,  so  that  at  last  the  patient  in 
viewixig  objects  seems  to  be  looking  at  them  through  a  small  hole  in  a  screen. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  narrowing  of  the  field  of  vision  does  not  take  place,  the 
dimnesB  being  pretty  imiformly  diffused.  By  this  time  other  marked  changes  have 
tjiken  place  in  the  globa  It  has  acquired  a  peculiar  stony  hardness ;  the  veins  on 
the  aderotic  emerge  abruptly  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea  as  thick  pui'ple  trunks  : 
the  pupil  gradually  dilates  imtil  in  old  cases  the  iris  almost  disappears,  acquiring 
at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  slaty  tint.  Eventually  the  veins  of  the  iris  enlarge,  and 
are  especially  noticeable  as  a  ring-like  plexus  near  the  pupillary  margin.  The  lens 
at  Lust  becomes  opaque,  milky-looking,  and  indistinctly  striated ;  it  is  often  of  a 
greyish  drab,  dirty  yellow,  or  dull  orange,  and  marked  with  earthy  streaks  and 
patches.  Its  threefold  division  is  often  very  well  marked,  as  if  by  undergoing 
maeen^on  in  water,  it  had  swollen  up  and  were  about  to  biurst  its  capsule.  By 
this  time  even  perception  of  light  is  usually  quite  lost. 

From  what  I  have  already  stated  as  to  the  various  changes  in  glaucoma,  it  will 
he  understood  that  it  is  by  a  careful  comparison  and  estimate  of  several  morbid 
appearances  taken  together,  that  the  disease  is  to  be  discriminated,  and  not  by  the 
praenoe  of  any  one  distinctive  sign.     If  mere  abnormal  hardness  of  the  globe  be 

'  Plate  II.  fig.  3.  This  is  a  diagram,  not  a  drawisg  from  an  individual  case.  It  shows, 
io  a  rough  way,  the  abrupt  curve  of  the  vessels,  the  concave  form  of  the  optic  disc,  and  the 
rcT  tint  which  the  latter  sometimes  assumes  in  the  very  advanced  stage  of  true  glaucoma, 
9t  of  grey  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 
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assumed  as  the  proof  of  glaucomatous  cbauge,  several  forms  of  inflammation  and 
degeneration  quite  distinct  from  glaucoma  may  be  mistaken  for  that  disease.  A 
'  cupped  '  condition  of  the  optic  nerve  may  simply  be  the  result  of  chronic  wajsting. 
Coloured  halos  around  luminous  objects  ai*e  commonly  associated  with  ordinary 
catarrhal  ophthalmia.  But  let  all  these  symptoms  co-exist ; — intermittent  obscura- 
tion of  vision,  prismatic  halos,  fixity  of  the  pupil,  increased  hardness  of  the  gk>be» 
a  changed  condition  of  corneal  epithelium,  cupping  of  the  optic  nerve — and  the 
diagnosis  becomes  an  absolute  certainty. 

I  have  said  that  the  course  of  the  glaucomatous  process  is  usually  more  or  leas 
gradual,  a  longer  or  shorter  premonitoiy  stage  preceding  the  onset  of  an  acute 
attack ;  but  this  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly,  frequently  in  the  night,  the  patient 
having  gone  to  bed  apparently  well,  and  being  aroused  from  sleep  by  intense 
neuralgic  pain  to  find  himself  all  but  blind.  When  such  an  attack  occurs,  on 
account  of  the  hazy  condition  of  the  corneal  epithelium,  or  some  change  in  the 
vitreous  body,  or  from  both  causes  combined,  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  cannot  be 
discerned,  and  the  ophthalmoscope  only  reveals  a  dull  red  glow  from  the  fundus. 

IVeatmejU  of  glaucoma. — While  cases  of  chronic  glaucoma  which  had  advanced 
to  their  last  stage  were  abandoned  as  wholly  incurable,  and  beyond  all  treatment ; 
those  of  the  acute  form  (under  the  name  of  opJuhahnitia  interna^  ophtKakniiis 
arthritica,  &c,)  were  formerly  treated  on  antiphlogistic  principles,  ptished  to  the 
se^^erest  extremes ;  profuse  bleeding,  both  local  and  general,  and  mercury  in  sali- 
vating  doses,  being  the  common  means  employed  to  check  the  progress  of  disease. 
Some  practitioners  regarded  gout  as  the  primary  cause,  and,  in  addition  to  depletion^ 
employed  colchicum,  or  other  anti-arthritics. 

In  spite  of  every  form  of  treatment,  glaucoma  remained  the  opprobriwn  of 
ophthalmic  medicine ;  and  the  announcement,  therefore,  of  its  curability  by  means 
of  an  operation  at  once  attracted  general  attention.  In  1857  Graefe  ^  published  an. 
account  of  this  operation  of '  Iridectomy,'  and  he  also  brought  the  subject  before  the 
Ophthalmological  Congress  which  met  at  Brussels  in  that  year.  An  incision  was  to 
be  made  through  the  cornea,  close  to  the  sclerotic ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  iris 
was  then  to  be  grasped  with  a  forceps,  drawn  out,  and  cut  off.  By  this  operation 
the  '  intraocular  pressure,'  which  was  the  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  of  glauooma, 
would  at  once  be  removed. 

His  operation  is  performed  as  follows.  The  globe  having  been  fixed  with 
a  forceps,  a  lance-knife  is  passed  obliquely  through  the  sclerotic,  about  a  line  and  a 
half  from  the  spot  where  it  blends  with  the  cornea,  so  as  to  make  a  wound 
penetrating  into  the  anterior  chamber.  An  iris-forceps  is  then  passed  through  the 
wound,  a  fold  of  iris  seized,  drawn  out,  and  then  cut  off  dose  to  its  ciliary  attach- 
ment. Gi-aefe  and  others  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  iris  being  removed  quite  up 
to  this  point,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  at  all  essential.  I  have  always  performed 
the  operation  with  a  Beer's  knife,  making,  in  fact,  a  corneal  wound  Uke  the  upper 
section  for  flap  extraction,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  wound  is  a  good  deal 
anterior  to  tlmt  recommended  by  Graefe,  and  passes  through  the  true  cornea,  but 
close  to  its  sclerotic  union.  The  iris,  consequently,  is  not  divided  quite  up  to  its 
ciliary  attachment ;  and  yet  I  have  found  the  result  of  the  operation  just  as  satisfac- 
tory as  that  first  described.  In  acute  glaucoma  the  lens  always  advances  forwards, 
close  up  to  the  cornea,  and  is  therefore  endangered  by  the  thrust  made  with  the 
lance-knife ;  whereas,  in  using  Beer's  knife,  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  its  point  is 
always  kept  in  front  of  the  iris  as  it  lies  against  the  projecting  lens.  The  long 
knife  devised  by  v.  Graefe  for  peripheral  linear  extraction  will  be  found  even  more 
convenient  than  a  Beer's  knife.     It  appears  to  me  that,  if  a  peripheral  portion  of  iris 

'  See  his  essay  in  the  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie  (vol.  iii.  p.  466),  entitled  On  Iridectomy 
in  Glaucoma,  and  on  the  Glaucomatous  Process,  Also  (vol.  iv.  p.  127, 1858),  Farther  Cb'nical 
Remarks  on  Glaucoma,  Olaucomatovs  Diseases,  and  the  Curative  Effects  of  Iridectomy.  The8e 
two  essays,  together  with  another  On  Coremorphosis  as  a  Remedy  in  Iritis  and  Iridochorioiditis^ 
were  translate,  under  slightly  changed  titles,  by  Mr.  J.  Windsor,  and  published  by  the  New 
Sydenham  Society  (vol.  v.  1869). 
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is  removed,  sufficient  to  establish  a  free  communication  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  object  of  the  operation  has  been 
attained.* 

Hancock  recommended  the  following  operation  in  glaucoma,  as  being  greatly 
preferable  to  iridectomy.  The  point  of  a  cataract-knife  is  inserted  at  the  lower  and 
outer  part  of  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  carried  in  a  direction  obliquely  downwai'ds, 
dividing  the  sclerotic  to  about  the  extent  of  two  lines,  and  penetrating  through  the 
corpus  ciliare  into  the  vitreous  humour.  The  incision  also  divides  the  attachment  of 
the  iriSy  and  the  delicate  fibres  constituting  the  '  ciliaiy  muscle/  The  division  of 
these  fibres,  which  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  chiefly  constituting  the  apparatus  for 
changing  the  form  of  the  lens  in  the  act  of  accommodation,  was  regarded  by 
Hancock  as  the  essential  point  of  the  opei'ation,  since  he  believed  their  spasmodic 
contraction  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  glaucoma. 

In  performing  the  operation  of  iridectomy,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
wounding  the  lens,  which,  as  I  have  said,  always  projects  towards  the  cornea,  and  is 
sometimeB  in  actual  contact  with  it.  This  danger  is  avoided  by  making  the  corneal 
incifflon  in  the  way  I  have  recommended. 

A  good  deal  of  blood  usually  flows  fi*om  the  cut  iris  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
fioonedmes  quite  filling  it.  This  blood 'soon  becomes  absorbed,  if  the  eye  is  kept  at 
Rst,  and  bandaged  with  a  carefully  adjusted  amount  of  pressure,  for  twenty- 
finur  hours.  When,  after  this  period,  the  eye  is  examined,  the  cornea  is  found  to  be 
clear,  and  the  peculiar  unevenness  of  its  epithelial  surface  has  given  place  to  the 
iKN-mal  mirror-like  smoothness. 

The  recovery  of  sight  after  a  well-timed  and  well-performed  iridectomy  is  most 
remarkable,  in  many  cases  almost  amounting  to  the  restoration  of  former  good  vision, 
where  it  has  been  done  before  much  organic  change  has  occurred  in  the  optic  nerve, 
and  where  the  loss  of  vision  mainly  depended  directly  on  the  excessive  pressure  and 
in  a  minor  degree  on  atrophic  degeneration.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  iridectomy 
gives  better  results  in  this  form  of  glaucoma  associated  with  inflammation  (glaucoma 
cum  ophthalmia)  than  in  the  more  chronic  form. 

Recently  sclerotomy  has  been  advocated  by  some  as  a  substitute  for  iridectomy, 
which  even  sometimes  succeeds  where  iridectomy  has  failed  permanently  to  relieve 
excessive  pressure.  With  a  long  narrow  Graefe's  extraction  knife  an  incision  is  made 
in  the  sderoHsomeal  junction  tangental  to  the  circumference  of  the  cornea.  After 
the  periphery  of  the  anterior-chamber  has  been  transversed  by  the  point  of  the  kmfe, 
and  a  counter-puncture  made,  some  leave  a  small  bridge  of  sclero-comeal  tissue 
undivided ;  others  cut  out  through  this,  but  leave  the  conjunctiva  unsevered.  The 
tendency  to  prolapsus  iridis  may  be  diminished  by  the  previous  use  of  eserine.  But 
thia  drug  is  not  only  of  ase  as  a  preliminary  to  iridectomy ;  it  is  of  the  highest  value 
in  lowering  excessive  intra-ocular  pressure.  A  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  eserine 
(gr.  iL  to  ^  aq.  dest.)  dropped  at  short  intervals  several  times  into  the  eye  will  not 
unfreqnently  produce  a  decided  remission  of  tension  in  cases  of  acute  glaucoma  cum 
ophthalmia,  and  enable  the  surgeon  to  perform  iridectomy  or  sclerotomy  with  much 
loss  risk  of  intrarocular  httmorrhages.  It  is  scarcely  less  useful  in  the  chronic  forms 
of  the  disease. 

The  precise  rationale  of  iridectomy  as  a  curative  means  still  remains  to  be 
accoonted  for;  and  it  must  so  remain  until  we  become  acquainted  with  the  first 
origin  of  glaucoma.  We  speak,  indeed,  of  the  disease  as  consisting  in  '  intra-ocular 
pressure,'  but  why  the  fluid  contents  of  the  globe  are  lu  excess,  so  as  to  cause  this 
prwsure,  is  unexplained.  We  must  be  satisfied  practically  to  employ  iridectomy  or 
sderotomy,  without  being  able  to  give  any  clear  theoretical  reason  for  our  procedure. 

'  If  this  view  he  correct,  the  explanation  which  those  who  prefer  Hancock*8  operation 
have  ofiensd,  as  accounting  for  the  beneficial  effect  of  iridectomy,  becomes  inconclusive. 
Tbey  consider  that  the  unintentional  division  of  the  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  during 
the  performance  of  Graefe^s  operation,  and  not  the  removal  of  the  piece  of  iris,  constitutes 
iu  roal  value.  But  if  iridectomy,  performed  in  the  way  I  have  recommended,  be  found  as 
cfisctaal  as  when  the  iris  w  removed  quite  up  to  its  ciliary  attachment,  it  follows  that 
diviakm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  can  in  no  way  contribute  to  the  beneficial  result  of  the  opera- 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

DISEASES   OF  THE  LACRYMAL   APPARATUS. 

The  lacrymal  apparatus  comprises  the  lacrymal  gland,  which  secretes  the  tears — ^the 
pancta  and  canaliculi,  which  convey  them  into  the  lacrymal  sac,  where  they  tempo- 
rarily accumulate — and  the  lacrymo-nasal  canal,  whereby  they  are  finally  conveyed 
into  the  lower  chamber  of  the  nose. 

If  we  consider  the  small  calibre  of  the  canaliculi,  we  can  readily  understand  that 
a  very  slight  degree  of  thickening  in  the  delicate  membrane  which  lines  them,  or  a 
trifling  displacement  of  the  puncta,  can  suffice  to  disarrange  the  mechanism  of  taking 
up  and  carrying  on  the  tears ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  watering  of  the  eye 
(epiphora)  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  various  forms  of  conjunctival  inflammation.  It 
also  constitutes  of  itself  a  troublesome  condition,  which  is  constantly  being  brought 
under  the  surgeon's  notice. 

If  the  puncta  are  quite  impervious,  of  course  the  tears  must  trickle  down  the 
cheek  as  fast  as  they  are  secreted.  A  contraction  or  stricture  of  the  puncta  or  cana- 
liculi will  cause  a  less  complete  overflow.  If  the  lacrymo-nasal  canal  be  strictured, 
or  its  outlet  obstructed,  the  tears  passing  into  the  sac  will  accumulate  there,  and, 
together  with  the  pent-up  mucus,  form  a  swelling  termed  mucocele.  Unless  relief  is 
obtained,  the  distended  sac  becomes  inflamed,  and  pus  is  formed,  which  eventually 
discharges  itself  through  an  opening  in  the  skin,  constituting  true  fistula  lacrymalU, 
This  term,  however,  is  often  incorrectly  applied  to  abscess  of  the  sac  without  any 
perforation  of  the  skin. 

When  a  case  comes  before  us  in  which  there  is  a  continual  watery  state  of  the 
eye,  our  attention  should  be  at  once  directed  to  the  puncta.  These  apertures,  in  a 
healthy  state,  are  in  contact  with  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  so  that,  to  bring  them  into 
view,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  margin  of  the  tarsus  a  little  away  from  the  eyeball. 
If  the  conjunctiva  lining  the  lower  lid  has  become  considerably  thickened  from 
chronic  inflammation,  the  edge  of  the  tarsus  may  be  so  much  everted  as  to  cause  the 
punctum  to  face  upwards,  or  even  directly  forwards.  In  such  a  position  it  can  no 
longer  take  up  the  tears,  which  accordingly  run  over  the  edge  of  the  lid.  In  extreme 
cases  of  lippitudo  and  chronic  ophthalmia,  the  puncta,  still  retaining  their  natural 
position,  are  sometimes  found  to  be  so  completely  obliterated  that  their  position  can 
no  longer  be  detected. 

If  the  puncta  are  in  their  natural  position,  and  their  openings  appear  unobstructed, 
and  yet  no  tears  can  be  made  to  regurgitate  through  them  when  the  point  of  the 
finger  is  firmly  pressed  against  the  lacrymal  sac,  just  below  the  tendon  of  the  orbicn- 
laris  palpebrarum,  we  may  suspect  some  stricture  to  exist  in  the  canaliculi.  We  can 
ascertain  this  only  by  exploring  them  with  a  fine  probe.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  very- 
simple  matter ;  but  it  requires  considerable  care  and  tact,  without  which  much 
serious  mischief  may  result.  The  membrane  lining  the  canals  is  extremely  delicate, 
and  any  want  of  gentleness  in  passing  the  probe  may  tear  the  membrane,  and  so 
give  rise  to  fresh  obstruction.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  abrupt  turn  which  the 
canal  makes  at  a  short  distance  from  the  punctum.  In  passing  a  probe  into  the 
lower  canaliculus,  the  instrument  should  be  directed  almost  vertically  downwards  for 
about  half  a  line,  and  then  turned  inwards  towards  the  nose,  in  which  direction  it 
will  pass  on,  should  no  stricture  exist,  until  its  point  strikes  against  the  inner  wall  of 
the  sac,  where  it  lies  against  the  bone.  During  the  whole  process  of  introducing  the 
pi-obe,  the  tarsi  should  be  kept  on  the  stretch,  by  drawing  outwards  the  external 
canthus. 

Except  to  a  practisetl  hand,  it  is  often  difficult  to  detect  whether  the  point  of  the 
probe  is  arrested  close  to  the  junction  of  the  canaliculus  with  the  external  wall  of 
the  sac,  or  whether  the  point  has  reached  the  internal  wall.  In  the  former  case  any 
onward  pre8sui*e  with  the  instrument  produces  a  slight  dragging  of  the  tarsus ; 
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wherefts  contact  of  the  probe  with  the  inner  wall  of  the  sac  not  only  conveys  to  the 
hand  a  peculiar  feeling  of  firm  resistance,  but  at  once  causes  all  movement  of  the 
tarsus  to  oease. 

If  the  canaliculi  be  found  free  from  stricture,  and  the  sac  forms  a  distinct  promi- 
nenoe  below  the  inner  canthus,  it  is  pretty  certain  there  is  an  obstruction  at  the 
lihcrymo-nasal  canal.  If  this  csoial  be  perfectly  closed,  while  the  canaliculi  are  free, 
firm  pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  swollen  sac  will  cause  its  contents  to  escape  at  the 
puncta;  but  if  the  canal,  although  narrowed,  be  pervious,  steady  pressure  in  a 
direction  downwards  and  a  little  backwards  may  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
stricture;  the  swelling  then  suddenly  yislds,  and  the  contents  of  the  sac  pass  into  the 
nose. 

When  we  consider  that  the  membrane  lining  the  outlet  of  the  lacrymo-nasal 
canal  is  that  common  to  the  chambers  of  the  nose,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  this  membrane  should  be  a  frequent  cause  of  lacrymal 
Dbstraetion.  If  pressui'e  on  the  sac  suffices  to  empty  its  contents  into  the  nostril, 
the  inoonvenience  of  the  partial  obstruction  at  the  outlet  may  be  kept  in  check 
by  the  patient  taking  care  frequently  to  make  this  pressure,  and  to  use  at  the  same 
time  other  means  for  restoring  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sac  as  weU  as  that  of  the 
DOse  to  a  more  healthy  condition.  But  if  this  pressure  is  omitted,  and  the  tears  and 
mucus  are  allowed  to  collect  and  to  distend  the  sac,  this  distension,  under  some 
attack  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  may  suddenly  transform  the  chronic  disease  into 
an  acute  one.  Pain  is  then  felt  in  the  part;  the  lids  become  red  and  pufly, — some- 
times assuming  an  erysipelatous  appearance ;  and  the  patient  is  quite  unable  to 
}«parate  the  tarsi.  The  swollen  sac  feels  hard  to  the  touch,  and  even  slight  pressure 
on  it  is  extremely  painful,  while  it  fails  to  press  out  anything  from  the  puncta. 

These  symptoms  show  that  suppuration  is  taking  place  within  the  sac.  If  the 
case  is  left  to  itself,  the  pus  escapes  by  bursting  through  the  skin,  and  the  opening 
frequently  remains  fistulous,  allowing  the  tears,  which  have  passed  through  the 
puncta  into  the  sac,  to  trickle  out  upon  the  cheek,  thus  constituting  a  true  Jistula 
lacrymalis.  After  all  inflammation  has  passed  away,  and  the  redness  and  swelling 
which  attended  the  formation  of  the  abscess  have  disappeared,  the  fistula  often 
contracts  to  such  a  small  aperturo,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  tears  which  slowly  distil 
from  it»  the  opening  would  hardly  be  perceptible.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  pin-hole, 
acMi  almost  resembles  one  of  the  puncta  in  minuteness  of  aperture. 

Treatment  of  lacrymal  obstructions. — ^These  obstructions,  vaiying  as  they  do 
frcftn  a  slight  thickening  of  some  portion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sac  or  nasal 
(anal,  causing  occasional  watering  of  the  eye,  up  to  a  total  occlusion  of  the  nasal 
c:inal,  with  displacement  or  stricture  of  the  puncta  and  canaliculi,  cannot  of  course 
all  require  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  Astringent  solutions  of  alum  or  tannin 
may  be  dropped  into  the  comer  of  the  eye,  so  that  they  may  follow  the  course  of 
x}ie  tearsy  and  thus  reach  the  thickened  membrane.  This  object  may  be  facilitated 
by  slitting  up  the  caniculus  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  described.  Each  time 
the  drops  are  used,  the  sac  should  be  previously  emptied,  by  pressing  the  point  of 
ttie  finger  upon  it  in  a  downward  direction.  Should  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
LTce  be  in  a  thickened  state,  injections  of  astringent  lotions  into  the  nostril  are  of 
•rfTvice ;  and  in  all  cases  attention  to  the  general  healta  and  suitable  tonic  medicines 
are  indicated. 

Warm  water-dressing  should  be  applied  whenever  acute  inflammation  of  the  sac 
<^?ts  in  with  the  symptoms  I  have  described.  This  form  of  applying  warmth  and 
au>biture  is,  in  all  affections  of  the  lids  and  parts  about  the  eye,  to  be  preferred  to 
'i^xihieesy  as  the  latter  frequently  produce  a  troublesome  form  of  eczematous  eruption. 
LKlii^ent  application  of  water-dressing  for  four-and-twenty  hours  will  frequently 
«aMoe  acute  inflammation  of  the  sac  to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  do  the  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  lids  disappear,  but  the  thickening  of  the  internal  membrane  gives 
«ay ;  so  that  gentle  pressure  over  the  sac  suffices  to  empty  its  contents  into  the 
£oHe,  and  the  case  returns  to  its  chronic  condition.  Should  thi9  not  be  the  case,  an 
aaciflon  jDUSt  be  made  into  the  sac,  and  exit  given  to  the  pus. 
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There  is  hardly  any  form  of  local  disease  which  has  given  rise  to  a  greater  variety 
of  surgical  treatment  than  chi-onic  distension  of  the  lacrymal  sac,  and  stricture  of  its 
nasal  duct.  The  distended  sac  has  been  compressed  by  an  apparatus  of  pads,  adjusted 
by  means  of  springs  and  screws.  The  strict ured  sac  or  duct  has  been  subjected  to 
gradual  dilatation  by  means  of  strings  of  catgut,  introduced  through  an  opening 
made  into  the  sac,  and  brought  out  into  the  nostiil ;  stiings  of  increasing  thickness 
being  used  as  the  canal  would  admit  of  their  passage.  Dilatation  of  the  stricture 
was  at  one  time  attempted  from  below,  by  means  of  curved  sounds,  introduced  into 
the  sac  from  the  nostril ;  but  these  instruments  were  difficult  to  introduce,  there 
was  great  risk  of  breaking  with  them  some  of  the  fragile  bones  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  nasal  duct,  and  they  could  not  reach  a  stricture  situated  high  up  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  canaliculi.  At  one  time  metal  tubes  were  placed  in  the  cavity  of 
the  sac,  which  were  intended  to  be  healed  in,  and  permanently  to  occupy  its  cavity  ; 
but  Nature,  disliking  foreign  bodies,  even  when  introduced  by  a  surgeon,  always 
rebelled  against  them,  and  did  her  best  to  dislodge  them,  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards. The  stple  maintained  its  groxmd  longest,  and  formed  the  uUima  ratio  in 
every  case  of  obstinate  lacrymal  obstruction.  It  was  made  long  enough  to  reach, 
from  just  below  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  where  an  incision  was 
made  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac  to  admit  it,  to  near  the  floor  of  the  nostril.  The 
upper  end  was  furnished  with  a  naiMike  head,  to  support  the  style  in  its  proper 
position ;  and  it  was  intended  that  the  tears,  entering  by  the  puncta  and  canaliculi, 
should  come  into  contact  with  the  piece  of  metal,  and  glide  down  by  tlie  side  of  it 
into  the  nose.  The  style  was  to  be  taken  out  every  day,  cleansed  and  replaced  ;  and 
at  first  the  cure  appeared  perfect ;  but  patients,  from  timidity,  awkwardness,  or  care- 
lessness, neglected  this  precaution,  the  instrument  was  seldom,  in  some  cases  never, 
removed,  and  eventually  it  became  encrusted  with  earthy  deposit  from  the  tears,  or 
was  consumed  by  oxychttion  ]  the  skin  around  the  nail-shaped  head  was  drawn  in, 
and  at  the  same  time  blackened  with  the  sulphuret  of  silver, — in  short,  the  style,  so 
highly  praised  at  first,  became  at  last  a  source  of  annoyance  and  disappointment. 

Bowman  *  suggested  a  very  simple  and  useful  operation,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, suffices  to  cure  epiphora  resulting  from  contraction  or  displacement  of  the 
puncta,  while  at  the  same  time  it  afibrds  a  ready  access  to  any  obstruction  that  may 
exist  in  the  course  of  the  sac  or  lacrymo-nasal  canaL 

Suppose  that,  in  consequence  of  chronic  ophthalmia,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the 
lower  punctum  has  become  displaced,  so  that,  instead  effacing  towards  the  eyeball, 
it  is  directed  upwards  and  forwards ;  the  tears  in  such  a  case  will  run  over  the  edge 
of  the  lid ;  and  the  object  of  the  surgeon  must  be  to  transfer,  as  it  were,  the  dis- 
placed punctum  to  a  position  where  it  can  catch  the  tears  before  they  overflow  the 
border  of  the  tarsus.  The  lid  being  put  upon  the  stretch,  a  fine  grooved  director,  or, 
in  default  of  that,  an  ordinary  punctum-probe,  is  to  be  passed  along  the  whole  oourt^e 
of  the  canaliculus,  and  held  firmly  there,  while  a  fine  sharp-pointed  knife  is  run  along 
the  probe,  as  far  as  the  caruncle,  so  as  completely  to  lay  open  the  canal,  and  thus 
extend  its  orifice  backwards  to  the  point  where  the  tears  accumulate.  A  very  handy 
little  knife,  with  a  slightly  bulbous  point,  has  been  invented,  with  which  the  canali- 
culus can  be  slit  up  without  the  use  of  any  probe  or  director. 

For  several  days  after  the  incision  has  been  made  through  the  upper  wall  of  the 
canaliculus  a  probe  must  be  passed  along  its  track,  to  prevent  the  lips  of  the  wound 
growing  together.  In  some  persons  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  the  probe  for  ten 
days  or  more ;  in  other  cases  there  is  hardly  any  disposition  in  the  edges  of  the 
wound  to  unite. 

When  the  overflow  of  tears  depends  simply  on  faulty  position  of  the  punctum, 
this  laying  open  of  the  canaliculus  may  of  itself  efifect  a  cure.  In  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  lacrimal  sac  or  its  nasal  duct,  the  incision  aflbrds  an  easy  acceEs  to  the 
seat  of  stricture. 

Occasionally,  however,  another  complication  exists  in  a  narrowing  of  the  canali- 

'  MedkihChimrgical  Traruactiona  for  185],  p.  338, 
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AC  nj>  THma  d  ocinuiiQnication  with  the  sat%  which  amy  ptwviit  t  ho  |mK.sA^ 

^  fiufiicifiiiLhr  LiTge  to  act  upon  the  strictun^.     lu  8\ich  a  chm«  a  RmaU 

.  rauudiuikg  a  lancet-shaped  point,  which  may  Ih^  ptH>trudtiH)  or  with- 

of  m  sfving, — in  fact,  Stafford's  instrument  for  dividing  uri'thttil 

irr=^  Si■ld^  nu  a  miniature  scale, — must  be  carried  nhmg  the  cnntvHcuhiii»  and 

:  •  yf^c  loiaii  iht  cvmstncted  spot. 

Tj*  tt.*:***  fvir  dikring  strictures  in  the  sac  or  its  canal  mUHt  \h>  wt  variouil 
r*-«  c  ijjffatfsg;,  hot  all  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  tho  rc()uiNitn  amount  f»f 
*i«:^  wrTcifcmt  bending.  They  are  best  introduced  by  the  mir^'on  Htaiuliuft  )»o- 
i  'Mr  paooii :  and  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  avoid  uning  thono  of  too  Htnalt  ti 
-.  te^  zl»fj^  uif  ci course  more  likely  than  those  of  a  larger  Hm^  to  catch  in  ii  fohl  of 
:_  rfc2»i--  "w  <^«i  to  pierce  the  membrane  covering  the  bony  walln  of  tho  cainil, 
Tzr  lAfsaifr  l«eu]g  put  on  the  stretch,  the  probe  is  pnMM*d  along  the  newly  opotitMl 
util  its  extremity  strikes  against  the  inner  wall  of  the  Mi<%  Httll  koep- 
ty  in  contact  with  this  part,  the  probe  is  raised  to  a  veHJcal  ponltJoti, 
cmnefiilly  carried  downwards  to  the  seat  of  stri^nre.  The  canal  hiclincw 
*  z^ewh^t  baekwards,  and  this  inclination  is  to  >x;  carefully  lx>nin  in  mini!,  TIim 
-ir^^wk  Kiast  feel  his  way  with  the  point  of  the  instniment,  and  )m  on  hlw  gtiafd 
u-x-ix  vBtn^  unnecessary  force.  In  ca^^es  of  old  dilatation  fif  the  wu%  tf^  reUxod 
.:  j:.^  membrane  readily  catches  in  a  fold  agaimit  the  jKiint  of  the  jirob^v  ntul  th#i 
-~iTz^<m  muf^t  learn  to  discriminate  between  a  eh^-k  ariiting  frrmi  thin  num^  and  th^ 
'-'^  ie  encountered  by  the  instrument  beeriming  irnfjact^l  in  the  r'^infff  Hr^t^vl  liurtytfto- 
ijc^  ramL  The  length  of  the  instrument  whirh  hs»n  }>$nfu  firmfM'd  tu^  HUt\  ihh 
:  *>-nt*s  own  feelings,  will  prove  whether  the  y/ntx  «A  the  yrttSm  laa*  ^itUt^^i  flM» 
tjltaI  cavity. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  inunediatelr  id^.fiT  ?h«  fir^t  \fn*Af%if^,  t4  f.he  \fro\0f*,  0»/t 

-■-Tseon  is  able,  by  pressure  over  the  sac,  to  f'>n*  a«i  >>  ^y/T.n#rr.*^  tU,wu  \ufo  fl*^  u/^v^ ; 

-r.  if  there  has  been  much  diffieijlnv  in   yei^y.:,^  f':^,  ;r^-fmm^,f,  t^^  tf»*^fAirf^ftH 

'At Hues  swollen,  and  will  allow  the  vk^^^xj^  *d  tiufc  ^mn  V>  fiwft  frt.\jijr^  f\^  <w^J,»r»j^ 

LM  been  relieved  by  fomentation. 

No  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  U>  'ii^  ^r*rfi*iu^  -^^A  '»f»>r.  *K^  ^y^^^  .'<i  Vf  ►.^ 
rjM^d,  nor  as  to  the  length  of  time  re^j-.ir*<i  5  r  »  ♦nv^.  T..-*  •»  ,,  -y^ry  f*'4irv  a  f^^w 
ves^ks  to  several  months,  and  reli4JSe8£rtr|OftT.*t7  <v»^nr  j«%»vjr  *^>t  v.*>  *f*'v-*.'vr>.  ;>o»'/>*<4 
•■^  h*ve  been  completely  overcome.  Too  frtrrv*r.r  iflp-  -i/  -ru*  %»",»'^  »  .  *^  y,  ,rr  *^ 
txn,  and  induce  a  more  abundant  miioo-par-.i*^^  ^^^j^r^n.,  •  .i<n\  'r  -  •^^'v**  ^''<^^, 
•he  probe  must  be  laid  aside  for  a  week  or  fmo,  aa«f  iviu*r.--«?  i-,n  »/  ".  r*T>T  '',rvavi/.;jf 
at  nigfat,  be  substituted. 

Lhiring  the  whole  course  of  treatment  by  K4«3Wui  ^  %.^*»  ./-v/^'^  i,»  -^  >r.#  .1.  .rf, 
lif-ver  neglect  several  times  a  day  to  pre««  €r*.  '^i^  •r^*'.*-irrf  ••  .#*  «,#•  *n*^*<%  -v.**  -7- 
v>  do  this  in  a  downward  direction;  or,ifthto  ewuftrt^  -«^  *it«»?^-t  -••  -^••.*'j^.i»>  .-v  '/» 
tiie  pcmcta. 

Those  who  are  about  to  treat  a  case  of  lor^ntfaauii-i^  ii^ —  r.u  /  *•  -v--  .  n  *.  ^  /» 
passagie  of  probes,  should  clearly  understand  hf^^  avK^i  ^a***  *«r?  n  **  \g>-  ^./.^  #,  /^s 
an  undertaking  requires.  In  consequence  of  v^  »iiTifif.»rw«»  -« /<  u-  , .^s^-  .f  \  ^ 
parts  concerned,  the  treatment  of  a  stricture  id  'c^  -«w*i^  tuv-i«*s»ri  •.  /--  «*.r*.>^  /•;.  •--  ^-^ 
^resLter  care  and  skill  than  that  of  a  stricture  ib  ^-^  -b'*'..  •-  ^.^  ^  r.  -  *  .t 
<h*>«e  who  have  seen  much  practice  will  bear  m*^  o"-'  -'  w**'"'  ir.  ■  ^^  '  '^■-  .«» 
jnflater  part  of  obstinate  and  dangerous  cases  c^  the  !*</>*  4  n*t  ^'.  •  *  ,  /*,*.  ^. 
•>ame  surgery  rather  than  to  any  original  disease. 

The  surgeon  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  walls  €4^  th«r  W-r^  ^^-  ^^  ^^  .  ..^  , 
€i>mpo8ed  of  extremely  brittle  and  fragile  bones,  and   tU?  r'.n«jj    r-*-^^.     . 

prol^ie  may  either  break  some  of  these,  or  tear  away  the  d^x^w*-*'  ^-*   .^^     ^.       

tiniue  which  covers  them.     Besides,  as  the  lacrynio-ii«*«^    ^"«^    - 
thickening  of  its  lining  membrane  must  take  place  ion^*^-^**'''**- '       •  ••      --  -  • 
Tjodue  violence,  by  setting  up  inflammation,  is  stire  to  ;iirr*««i»       ■  ^^  _  ^^ 

the  cause  of  stricture.     On  these  crounds  the  practir^   >-'-^  -*  — 
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piifihing  through  the  obstacle  probes  of  very  large  size,  and  of  cutting  it  in  several 
directions  with  a  strong,  narrow-bladed  knife,  should  not  l>e  hastily  adopted. 

Even  when  all  possible  care  and  skill  have  been  employed,  the  treatment  of 
stricture  in  the  lacrymal  passages,  by  the  means  just  described,  is  often  extremely 
tedious  ;  for  the  affection  may  be  complicated  with  great  dilatation  of  the  sac,  caries 
of  the  adjacent  bones,  or  false  passages  of  various  kinds,  resulting  from  previous 
mismanagement. 

Dacryolithea, — This  term  has  been  applied  to  certain  concretions  which  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  the  lacrymal  passages,  in  the  canaliculi,  in  the  sac.  or  in  the 
ducts  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  caused  by  the  earthy  salts  contained  in  the  tears 
becoming  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  calculus.  Watering  of  the  eye,  repeated  attackK 
of  inflammation  in  the  sac,  or  swelling  and  suppuration  about  tlie  canaliculus,  and 
pain  when  the  part  is  pressed  upon,  are  the  more  obvious  symptoms.  A  probe 
carefully  passed  into  the  canaliculus,  or  through  it  into  the  sac,  would  detect  the 
presence  of  the  concretion,  which  must  be  cub  upon,  and  extracted  with  a  scoop  or 
other  instrument. 

Irritation  of  the  lacrymal  passages  is  sometimes  caiised  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
detached  eyelash  into  one  of  the  canaliculi.  In  this  curious  accident  the  hair  entoi*s 
at  the  punctum,  and  passes  on  as  far  as  the  abrupt  bend  which  the  canal  makes  at 
about  a  line's  distance  from  the  orifice.  Here  it  is  arrested  ;  its  point  protruding  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  irritating  the  caruncle  and  semilunar  fold.  The  symp- 
toms indifced  are  a  pricking  and  itching  about  the  inner  canthus,  with  reddening  of 
the  neighboi^ring  conjunctiva.  If  the  hair  be  short,  its  point  will  protnide  so  little 
as  to  make  it  very  diflScult  of  detection ;  on  its  withdrawal,  all  irritation  at  once 
ceases. 

PISEASES   OF  THE   LACRYMAL   GLAXD  AND   ITS   DUCTS. 

The  works  of  foreign  writers  present  a  formidable  array  of  diseases  affecting  this 
gland,  almost  every  form  of  acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  and  enlargements,  both 
simple  and  malignant,  being  recorded ;  while  our  own  countrymen  appear  to  have 
met  with  but  few  cases  of  the  kind.  My  own  experience  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that,  compared  vith  the  other  glandular  structures  of  the  body,  the  lacrymal  gland  is 
very  rarely  the  seat  of  disease.  Its  sheltered  position  beneath  the  projection  of  the 
frontal  bone  guai*ds  it,  to  a  great  extent,  from  external  violence,  and  it  appears  but 
seldom  to  participate  in  the  inflammation  of  neighbouring  tissues. 

One  rare  affection  consists  in  an  acciunulation  of  tears  in  one  or  more  of  the 
obstructed  excretory  ducts,  whereby  a  cyst-like  tumour  is  formed  in  the  upper  lid 
(dacryopa)^  becoming  very  visible  when  the  lid  is  everted.  If  one  of  these  enlarge- 
ments is  punctured,  without  attention  being  paid  to  the  after-treatment  of  the  case, 
the  opening  is  apt  to  become  fistulous  {dacryojM  Jistulosua),  the  lacrymal  secretion 
continuing  to  distil  through  a  minute  apeHure  in  the  skin.  Such  a  case  may  be 
treated  on  the  same  principle  as  a  fistula  of  the  parotid  gland,  namely,  by  passing 
in  at  the  opening  a  thread,  which,  having  been  carried  through  the  thickness  of  the 
lid,  and  brought  out  at  its  conjunctival  surface,  has  a  small  knot  made  at  one  end. 
This  knot  is  then  drawn  into  the  fistula,  and,  by  continued  traction  of  the  other  end, 
is  made  to  ulcerate  its  way  through  the  conjunctival  surface.  The  tears  being  thus 
diverted,  the  fistulous  orifice  in  the  skin  may  be  closed  by  {mring  and  uniting  its 
edges.* 

Should  the  lacrymal  gland  really  become  the  seat  of  malignant  deposit,  or  should 
it  l)e  deemed  advisable  to  extirpate  it  on  account  of  chronic  enlargement,  or  for  any 
other  cause,  the  operation  would  bo  a  simple  one,  and  would  offer  nothing  worthy  of 
I'emark. 

In  the  only  instances,  three  in  number,  where  I  have  myself  extirpated  the 

'  See  a  well-reported  case  of  dacryops,  by  Ilulke,  Ophthalmic  Hoapitfd  Reports^  vol.  i.  p. 
^7,  I860.  In  this  instance  a  loop  of  thtead  was  made  to  include  a  certain  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva. 
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gliind,  it  was  not  the  seat  of  disease,  but  was  removed  to  do  away  with  the  incon* 
venienoe  of  the  overflow  of  tears,  the  puncta  and  canaliculi  having  bean  wholly 
destroyed  by  extensive  burns.  In  one  of  these  cases  an  artificial  pupU  I  had  made 
would  have  been  rendered  almost  useless,  in  consequence  of  the  flooiing  of  the  eye 
with  tears,  had  theii*  secretion  been  allowed  to  continue.^ 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

DISEASES   OF  THE   EYELIDS. 

K)  many  various  tissues  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  eyelids  that  they  must  necos- 
Mrily  be  liable  to  a  great  variety  of  diseases  ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  a 
(ifticription  of  all  the  morbid  conditions  which  they  share  with  the  other  poHions  of 
the  common  integument  of  the  body. 

The  orlncularis  palpebrarum  is  subject  to  a  spasmodic  twitching  of  some  of  its 
tibres,  usually  those  of  the  lower  lid,  producing  a  visible  quivering  of  the  skin, 
f>^>pularly  termed  the  *  live-blood.'  To  persons  of  an  irritable  nervous  system  this 
beromes  teasing  from  its  frequent  recurrence.  It  is  occasionally  the  result  of  intes- 
tinal irritation,  especially  that  produced  by  ascarides,  when  a  few  doses  of  purgative 
medicine,  followed  up  by  tonics,  usually  suffice  to  put  an  end  to  the  annoyance. 

Kf/ioanthus  is  a  term  applied  to  a  slight  deformity,  sometimes  observed  in 
children,  consisting  in  a  crescentic  fold  of  redundant  skin  at  the  inner  comer  of  each 
^\H,  partly  or  wholly  concealing  the  caruncle.  It  is  ass(x;iated  with  a  depressed  form 
(4*  the  nasal  bones,  and  if,  in  after  life,  the  bridge  of  the  nose  becomes  more  prom- 
iKent,  the  fold  of  skin,  to  a  certain  extent,  diminishes,  although  it  never  wholly 
•iisappears.  Epicanthua  impaiis  to  the  face  an  unpleasant,  Chinese  expression ;  and 
^be  only  cure  is  by  pinching  up  and  removing  a  vertical  fold  of  skin  on  the  median 
fiUne,  just  between  the  eyebrows,  and  then  bringing  the  wound  accurately  together. 
PumSf  or  drooping  of  the  upper  lid,  may  exist  in  various  degrees,  producing 
iiMTely  a  slight  deformity,  or  becoming  complete,  so  as  wholly  to  obstruct  vision.  It 
«ill  be  spoken  of  under  'paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.'  In  some  cases  of  congenital 
•injoping  of  the  lids,  it  is  possible  that  the  levator  palpebrte  muscle  may  be  altogether 
» anting.  Patients  with  this  defect  have  no  power  of  moving  the  lids  except  by 
lulling  into  action  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle.  The  lids  do  not  present  that  trans- 
v^Tiie  fold  in  the  skin,  which,  in  the  normal  state,  corresponds  to  the  upper  part  of 
t>:e  fjreball,  but  are  smooth  and  un wrinkled  from  the  eyebrow  to  the  tarsus,  while 
t  .**  forehead  is  furrowed  by  the  frequent  action  of  the  occipito-frontalis. 

The  terms  Enlrojnon  and  Ectropion  are  respectively  applied  to  the  inversion  and 
•  v.iN}on  of  the  margins  of  the  lids. 

Th«»  simplest  form  of  entropion  is  that  which  is  occasionally  met  with  in  children, 
'  ^  subjectfi  of  irritable  ophthalmia,  as  a  result  of  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
^vum.  Extreme  intolerance  of  light  induo&s  this  muscle  to  contract  so  often  and 
->  fortihiy  that  at  last  the  lower  tarsus  rolls  over  against  the  globe,  causing  an 
ir«^on  of  the  eyelashes,  which  greatly  adds  to  the  patient's  distress.  Contractile 
'  ilodion,  painted  on  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid,  draws  the  part  into  a  proper  position, 
M  keeps  it  so  while  suitable  remedies  are  being  employed  to  subdue  the  original 


A  similar  spasmodic  inversion  of  the  lower  lid  happens  to  old  persons,  in  whom 

'  «•  «kin  is  relaxed  and  the  tarsus  flaccid.      The  muscular  contraction  is  repeated 

' u*'\\  at  last  the  lid  becomes  so  rolled  upon  itself,  that  both  the  cilia  and  the  tarsus 

-  completely  hidden,  and  the  border  of  the  lid  appeal^  to  be  formed  of  common 

See  Guide  to  the  Practical  Study  of  Diseases  of  the  Et/e,  2iid  edition,  ItiOO,  p.  417. 
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integument.  In  these  eases  of  extreme  inversion  the  irritation  is  really  much  less 
than  when  the  inversion  exists  to  a  slight  degree.  Eor  in  the  latter  cafte  the  points 
of  the  cilia  are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  while  in  the 
former  case  the  tarsus  rolls  over  so  completely,  that  the  points  of  the  cilia  become 
buried  in  the  fold  of  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  consequently  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  globe  at  all. 

A  far  more  severe  and  obstinate  kind  of  entropion  is  that  which  follows  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  especially  neglected  or  maltreated  purulent 
ophthalmia.  The  upper  tarsal  cartilage  becomes  so  much  curved  upon  iteelf,  that 
the  whole  range  of  eyelashes  turns  backwards  against  the  globe.  This  curving  of  the 
tarsus  is  often  aggravated  by  the  long-continued  application  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver 
and  sulphate  of  copper  to  a  granular  conjunctiva.  If  in  such  cases  we  evert  the  lid, 
we  find  a  pale  smooth  cicatrix  occupying  its  deep  concavity.  Partial  or  complete 
inversion  of  the  margin  of  the  lids  may  also  result  from  contraction  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, following  injury  from  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  or  burns. 

A  great  variety  of  operations  has  been  devised  for  the  cure  of  entropion.  In  that 
form,  so  common  in  old  persons,  where  the  inversion  is  owing  to  contraction  of  the 
orbicularis  muscle  acting  upon  a  flaccid  lid,  a  cure  can  usually  be  efiected  by 
removing  an  elliptical  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  lid,  together  with  the  subjacent 
fasciculus  of  muscle,  and  then  accurately  uniting  the  wound  with  fine  sutui'es.  It 
requii^es  care  exactly  to  calculate  what  quantity  of  skin  sliould  be  taken  away  ;  and 
of  course  the  removal  of  too  large  a  portion  would  cause  eversion  of  the  lid,  and  so 
produce  a  defoimity  of  the  opposite  kind. 

If  the  tarsal  cartilage  be  so  much  curved  that  removal  of  skin  is  insufiicient  to 
draw  the  eyelashes  away  from  the  globe,  recourse  may  be  had  to  an  expedient 
suggested  by  Streatfeild.  The  skin  of  the  lid  being  carefully  dissected  up,  sufficiently 
to  expose  the  convex  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  a  long  narrow  wedge-shaped  slice 
is  cut  out  from  this,  so  as  to  form  a  groove  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  tarsus. 
The  curved  cartilage  thus  becomes  bent  backwards,  as  it  were,  and  the  skin  being 
restored  to  its  position,  is  united  along  the  cut  edges  with  a  few  fine  sutures. 

Should  all  these  plans  fall,  and  the  eyelashes  still  irritate  the  globe,  the  whole  row- 
must  be  dissected  off,  together  with  that  portion  of  the  tarsal  margin  in  which  their 
roots  are  imbedded. 

Ectropion^  or  eversion  of  the  lids,  may  exist  in  the  most  various  degrees.  Its 
worst  form  is  seen  as  a  result  of  burns  of  the  face,  followed  by  extensive  contraction 
of  the  cicatrices. 

A  spasmodic  foim  of  ectropion  is  often  seen  in  piuiilent  ophthalmia  of  infants , 
and  in  scrofulous  and  irritable  ophthalmia  of  older  children.  In  infants  the  un- 
sightly appearance  of  the  bright  red  and  swollen  conjunctiva  gives  lise  to  great 
alarm  in  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  child  ;  but  they  may  be  assured  that,  as  the 
inflammation  subsides,  the  deformity  will  gradually  cease. 

The  chronic  forms  of  ectropion  in  adults,  which  are  produced  by  granular 
thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  after  purulent  ophthalmia,  or  by  the  contraction  of 
cicatrices  in  the  skin  surrounding  the  palpebral  aperture,  the  result  of  ulcers,  bunis, 
exfoliation  of  bone,  &c.,  require  a  variety  of  operations,  according  to  the  specdal 
nature  of  the  case. 

When,  after  chronic  ophthalmia,  the  everted  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  lid  presents 
a  thick  mass  of  granular  excrescences,  without  any  material  elongation  of  the  tarsus, 
or  disease  of  the  neighbouring  skin,  a  cure  may  sometimes  be  efiSected  by  removing 
with  sciasors  the  greater  portion  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  then  uniting  the 
edges  of  the  wound  with  very  fine  sutures.  These  may  be  left  to  ulcerate  out  by 
themselves,  the  lid  being  kept  in  proper  pasition  by  the  aid  of  a  pad  of  lint  laid  aloii^ 
the  margin  of  the  tarsus,  and  fixed  V)y  means  of  several  layers  of  lint  saturated  with 
collodion.  In  this  way  the  lids  are  kept  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  the  apjm- 
ratus  need  not  be  disturbed  for  several  days.  When  the  wound  in  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva  is  closed,  the  loose  stitches  may  be  removed,  and  the  pad  of  lint  replaced 
until  the  cure  is  complete. 
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In  very  old  and  severe  cases  of  ectropion,  the  taraus  becomes  so  much  stretched, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  removal  of  conjunctiva,  it  is  necessary  to  take  away  a  wedge- 
fihaped  portion  of  the  elongated  lid  itself.  Still  worse  cases,  such  as  those  resulting 
from  burns  or  disease  of  bone,  may  I'equire  the  formation  of  a  new  eyelid  by  the 
transplantation  of  a  portion  of  adjacent  healthy  skin. 

Triehia^U  consists  in  an  irregular  ^growth  of  the  eyelashes,  the  general  form  of 
the  tarsus  itself  not  being  changed.  Tinea  ciliaris  very  commonly  causes  trichiasis, 
by  inducing  cicatrisation  about  the  root«  of  the  cilia.  Sometimes  three  or  four  fine 
eyelashes  present  their  ix>int8  towards  the  globe,  or  even  a  single  hair  will  grow  in 
this  direcdou,  all  the  other  hairs  maintaining  their  natural  position. 

Trichiasis,  when  existing  only  to  a  slight  extent,  causes  constant  annoyance  to 
the  patient,  by  a  sense  of  pricking,  and  by  the  constantly  irritable  and  watery  state 
of  the  eye  which  it  induces.  If  only  a  few  hairs  grow  irregularly,  the  removal  of 
the  entire  tarsal  margin  need  not  be  resorted  to.  The  ofiTending  hairs  must  be  care- 
fully plucked  out  from  time  to  time ;  or  if  they  form  a  little  group,  they  may  be 
removed  by  dissecting  out  the  small  portion  of  lid  external  to  the  tarsus  itself,  in 
which  their  roots  are  implanted,  and  then  uniting  the  wound  with  a  suture. 

To  draw  out  an  eyelash  by  the  root  seems  a  very  simple  and  trifling  matter ; 
and  yet  there  are  few  surgical  manipulations  in  which  care  and  the  skilful  use  of  a 
wetll-made  instrument  are  so  necessary.  The  cilia-forceps  one  commonly  meets  with 
are  liable  to  cut  the  hair  instead  of  merely  grasping  it  firmly ;  and  the  stiff  broken 
stump  of  a  hair  causes  far  more  distress  to  the  patient  than  its  natural  fine  point. 
The  hair  should  never  be  sharply  jerked  out,  but  removed  with  a  slow  steady  pulL 

Inflammation  op  the  Lids. 

The  eyelids  are  of  course  liable  to  the  various  forms  of  inflammation  which 
attack  similar  tissues  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  A  few  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  lids  seem  to  demand  notice  on  account  of  their  presenting  peculiarities  of  appear* 
aiice,  or  being  distinguished  by  special  names. 

A  <fye  {hordeolum)  is  in  fact  a  minute  boil.  It  begins  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
\\d^  afi  a  small,  red,  tense  swelling,  and  at  first  is  merely  troublesome  by  the  itching 
and  sense  of  stiffness  it  occasions.  As  the  inflammation  goes  on,  the  redness  and 
swelling  may  more  or  less  involve  the  whole  lid,  so  that  the  eye  becomes  completely 
closed.  In  a  few  days  matter  forms,  and  shows  itself  at  the  summit  of  the  stye ;  the 
cuticle  gives  way,  pus  and  a  small  slough  of  areolar  tissue  escape ;  and  then  the 
rednefls  and  swelling  subside,  and  the  lid  soon  assumes  its  former  appearance. 

Scrofulous  and  delicate  childi*en  am  the  usual  subjects  of  styes,  and  they  are 
comparatively  rare  in  adults.  Attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  carefully  regu- 
lated diet,  and  the  use  of  tonics,  comprise  the  general  treatment.  Locally,  warm 
water  dressings  are  greatly  to  be  pi*efen^  to  poultices,  which  are  apt  to  irritate  the 
skin.  The  stye  should  nevei*  be  rubbed  or  squeezed ;  and  no  incision  is  necessary, 
except,  perhaps,  a  slight  puncture  through  the  cuticle  when  the  pus  is  pointing. 

Abicesa  sometimes  occui-s  in  the  Meibomian  follicles.  These  organs  pour  out 
upon  the  edges  of  the  lids  a  greasy  secretion,  whieh  prevents  the  teai-s  i-unning  over, 
and  causes  them  to  flow  onwards  to  the  puncta.  Sometimes  a  follicle  becomes 
c>}«tnicted  at  the  orifice,  and  the  retained  secretion  forms  a  minute  solid  granule 
looking,  when  extracted,  like  a  little  grain  ei  sand.  If  it  projects  suflSciently  to 
tonch  the  globe,  a  slight  irritation  is  produced  until  the  granule  is  removed. 

If,  however,  the  solidified  secretion  cannot  in  this  way  escape  through  the  orifice 
of  the  follicle,  it  causes  irritation,  and  at  last  a  small  abscess  in  the  follicle  itself. 
The  lower  lid  is  commonly  the  seat  of  these  abscesses.  They  commence  with  a 
mnall  patch  of  vascularity  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  a  Fhort  distance  from  the 
fre«  Ijorder  of  the  tarsus^  and  gradually  a  yellow  dot  of  pus  forms  in  the  centre  of 
tlie  vascular  patch.  If  the  conjunctiva  at  this  point  be  punctured  with  a  lancet, 
and  a  small  scoop  he  uitroduced,  the  cause  of  the  suppuration,  a  little  nodule  of 
st««rine,  about  the  size  of  a  poppy-seed,  may  usually  be  turned  out,  and  then  all  ^ 
irritation  subsides. 
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Tinea  ciliaris, — termed  also  oplitliahnia  tarsi,  psoropMkalmia ,  tinea  palpebrarum , 
&c,, — is  one  of  the  most  common  and  troublesome  diseases  of  the  lids.  It  is  too 
often  neglected  during  the  early  stage,  when  alone  it  is  really  curable,  and  the  surgeon 
is  probably  consulted  for  the  first  time  when  many  of  the  hair-bulbs  hare  already 
been  irreparably  destroyed,  and  the  remaining  hairs  are  misplaced  and  inverted, 
constituting  the  state  called  tricJiiasis,  This  term  is  frequently  employed  as  if 
synonymous  with  entropion,  but  it  ought  properly  to  be  restricted  to  mean  dis- 
placement of  the  /lairs  themselves,  while  entropion  signifies  a  tuming-in  of  the  lid. 

Tinea  ciliaris  ia  seldom  seen  in  its  early  pustular  form ;  for  the  little  pustules  at 
tha  roots  of  the  eyelashes  soon  break,  and  the  discharge  exuded  from  them  di-iee 
into  cnistsj  which  cling  about  the  hairs,  matting  them  together,  and  sometimes 
almost  concealing  them  from  view.  Tinea  ciliaris,  if  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked, 
gradually  destrdys  the  tissues  which  secrete  the  hairs ;  and  when  the  disease  has 
thus  exhausted  itself,  and  the  last  crusts  have  fallen  off,  the  tarsi,  instead  of  presenting 
sharply-bevelled  edges,  appear  rounded  off,  the  skin  and  conjunctiva  being  gradually 
blended  together  intb  one  smooth,  red,  shining  cicatrix,  in  which  neither  cilia  nor 
Meibomian  orifices  can  be  traced.  Very  often  the  puncta  also  become  obliterated, 
and  the  tears  consequently  run  over  the  cheeks,  causing  irritability  and  blinking  of 
the  lids.  Thi^  is  the  condition  to  which  the  term  lippitudo  should  be  restricted  ;  ^ 
tinea  cUiaria  being  understood  to  mean  that  state  in  which  active  disease  at  the  ix^t 
of  the  eyelashes  is  btill  going  on.  ' 

In  the  treatment  of  tinea  ciliaris,  the  chief  diflSculty  arises  from  the  <ge  of  tlie  ~  ^^ 
patients.  Daily  attention  is  reqtiired,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  crubts,  which  \"'^ 
should  be  carefully  washed  off  night  and  morning.  Patients  often  derive  but  little  ^* 
benefit  from  the  remedies  prescribed,  in  consequence  of  this  regular  cleansing  Leui^  '  '^ 
neglected.  It  is  liselesls  to  apply  ointments  anywhere  except  upon  the  very  surfaoi  ;'  - 
of  the  minute  soi'es  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs;  and  if  the  latter  are  kept  closely  en*  '^<^ 
with  sciksors,  the  application  of  ointments,  and  the  prevention  of  crusts,  are  greatl;  '^^"^i 
facilitated.  Of  course,  this  cutting  of  the  eyelashes  requires  to  be  done  by  the  sargeoi  '''^^ 
himself,  and  the  ointment  should  be  neatly  applied  with  a  pencil.  When  case  ''^  '^^ 
cannot  be  thoroughly  looked  after,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  prescribe  lotions,  as  the  '-'i'^^'a 
can  hardly  fail  to  re^ch  the  seat  of  disease.  Ung.  hydr.  nitratis,  ung.  hydr.  nitric*  ^'  *'  ui 
oxydi,  and  ung.  zinci  oxydi,  Sufficiently  diluted  with  vaseline,  are  the  best  ointment  '-^'"^  i^ 
The  acetate  of  lead  may  be  used  as  a  lotion,  in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to  foi  '■  ^te  c 
grains  in  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  -  ^^^^  h 

The  wprst  fonn«  of  lippitudo  may  often  be  greatly  relieved  by  slitting  up  tl   "^^^  Vi 
canaliculi  in  the  manner  described  at  page  112.     By  this  means  the  overflow  of  tea  '    r. 
is  checked,  and  this  of  itself  is  an  immense  comfort  to  the  patient ;  while,  at  the  sax  - '-'  -  .^ 
time,  the  tendency  to  ectropion,  which  long-continued  lippitudo  often  induces,    'U., 
considerably  dim inished.  -  ^- . . .  ] 

Phtheiriasis. — Among  the  irritable  conditions  of  the  eyelids,  I  may  here  not  '  *u-- 
that  arising  from  the  presence  of  lice.     These  creatures  are  *  cmb-lice'  {pluhiritts)  •-•i     ^ 
species  quite  distinct  from  that  which  infests  the  scalp  (jHidiculus),     They  thr    -'  .  . 
their  heads  into  the  skin  at  the  roots  of  the  cilia,  and  by  means  of  the  sharp  elf  'J-  • 
with  which  all  their  legs,  except  the  first  pair,  are  proWded,  hold  on  so  firmly,  t^- 
they  cannot  be  dislodged  without  great  difficulty. 

Phtheiriasis  of  the  eyelids  is  an  extremely  rave  affection,  at  least  in  this  coun^  :    ■ 
On  superficial  examination,  the  cases  are  very  similar  to  those  of  tinea  ciliaris.     ' 
eyelaslies  present  a  powdery  appearance,  and  their  roots  seem  to  be  clogged  v  "    ^ 
yellowish-gray  and  brown  ciiists  ;  but  by  careful  scrutiny  of  these  supposed  cri  •  - 
the  movements  of  the  Hoe  may  be  detected  ;  and  the  powdery  appearance  of  - 
cilia  is  owing  to  their  being  clogged  with  the  exuviae  of  the  creatures,  and  d    -. 
sanies  from  the  wounds  they  have  inflicted.     The  insects  may  speedily  be  destn 
by  thoroughly  smearing  into  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes  the  white  precipitate  ointi 
(ung.  hydrarg.  ammonio-chloridi).  -- 
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Morbid  Growths  of  the  Lids. 


The  following  are  the  more  common  swellings  which  appear  in  or  upon  the  lids. 

VyMts^  of  two  distinct  kinds.  Those  of  the  first  kind^  extremely  common,  are  met 
with  both  in  the  upper  and  the  lower  lid  (Eiicysted  tarsal  tumour ^  Tyrrell ;  Chalazion^ 
Mackenzie) ;  the  others  are  found  almost  invariably  at  one  spot,  namely,  just  over 
the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  to  the  periosteum  of  which  they  are 
attached. 

Warts  are  sometimes  found  on  the  lids,  differing  in  no  respect  from  those  on 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

XiKvi  mat^miy  resembling  those  of  other  parts. 

1 .  Cysts  of  the  lids  are  met  with  at  all  ages.  They  may  exist  singly,  or  several 
may  appear  together,  coming  successively  to  their  full  growth.  The  skin  over  them 
is  quite  unchanged,  so  that,  when  small,  they  are  hardly  recognisable  except  by  the 
touch.  They  feel  like  half  a  hemp-seed  or  half  a  pea  fixed  by  the  flat  side  to  the 
tai^al  cartilage,  and  presenting  a  convexity  towards  the  skin,  which  may  be  freely 
moved  over  them.  They  rarely  exceed  the  size  of  a  pea,  except  when  suppuration 
has  taken  place  within  them. 

If  the  lid  be  everted,  the  position  of  the  cyst  is  recognised  by  a  thinning  of  the 
tarsal  cartilage,  forming  a  dusky  spot,  around  which  the  conjunctiva  is  reddened. 
Tbeae  cysts  may  remain  of  a  moderate  size  during  life,  without  causing  any  incon- 
venience ;  but  sometimes  they  suddenly  inflame  and  become  enlarged,  the  skin  over 
them  reddens  and  at  last  gives  way,  a  small  quantity  of  pus  escapes,  and  afterwards 
at  thin  sinies  continues  to  ooze  from  the  aperture.  But  more  commonly  the  pus 
makes  its  way  through  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  then  a  little  red  fungous  mass 
;^nidually  protrudes,  which,  by  the  continual  pressure  of  the  eyeball,  becomes  flattened 
out  into  a  mushroom  shape. 

When  these  cysts  are  so  small  as  to  escape  ordinary  observation,  they  require  no 
treatment ;  but,  if  they  become  so  large  as  to  be  unsightly,  and,  still  more,  if  they 
inflame  and  suppurate,  they  must  be  treated  in  the  following  way.  The  lid  being 
f  Terte<l,  a  crucial  wound  is  made  through  the  conjunctiva  into  the  cavity  of  the  cyst. 
If  the  inflammation  has  been  acute,  pus  escapes,  otherwise  a  little  serum.  A  scoops d 
]irobe  paisaed  into  the  cavity,  and  twirled  about  in  various  directions,  brings  out  the 
i-ontents,  which  have  a  jelly-like  appearance.  Blood  then  fills  the  cyst,  and  makes 
it  a*4  large  as  it  was  before  the  incision.  The  patient,  however,  may  be  assured  that 
this  swelling  wOl  gradually  subside.  To  prevent  premature  closing  of  the  wound, 
a-nd  Infilling  of  the  cyst,  the  probe  should  be  used  in  the  way  just  described  every 
third  day  for  about  a  fortnight.  The  walls  of  the  cyst  come  together,  and  ultimately 
f<»rm  a  slight  thickening  in  the  lid,  just  perceptible  by  the  finger  applied  to  the 
^kin. 

Fibrous  cysts^  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  large  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel  nut,  and 
(Tintiuning  sebaceous  matter  and  hairs,  are  almost  invaiiably  confined  to  one  situa- 
tion, namely,  just  over  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  They 
a&|ffjear  to  be  congenital ;  at  least,  I  have  seen  them  of  considerable  size  in  infants 
f>inr  or  five  months  old.  The  skin  over  the  cyst  retains  its  natm^  appearance,  and 
it  is  only  on  account  of  the  unsightliness  that  the  sturgeon  is  consulted. 

I  n  dissecting  out  the  cyst,  which  is  the  only  mode  of  treatment,  great  care  is  re- 
f|ui>ite  to  avoid  cutting  into  it :  and  especially  while  the  cyst  is  being  separated 
frrim  the  periosteum,  to  which  it  always  adheres  pretty  closely.  The  cavity  is  lined 
hy  a  Huiooth  membrane,  and  is  filled  with  white  greasy  material  interspersed  with 
iiote  hairs.  In  a  cyst  removed  by  one  of  my  colleagues  from  an  infant  ^ye  months 
(Jd,  these  hairs  were  still  growing  from  the  lining  membrane.  It  seems  that,  in  the 
r«»urse  of  years,  these  hairs  may  attain  a  considerable  size,  while  the  fatty  material 
<i*;9fpnerate8  into  oil.  Such  was  the  case  in  a  veiy  large  cyst  which  I  removed  from 
a  woman  between  thirty  and  forty.  The  skin  had  become  so  much  thinned  as  to 
l^ve  assumed  a  dusky  hue ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  dissect  out  the  cyst  I  punctured 
it,  and  there  escaped  a  quantity  of  perfectly  clear  yellow  oil.     There  remained  within 
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the  cavity  only  some  det4iched  black  haira,  loosely  curled  together,  and  as  strong  as 
thoHe  of  the  bead. 

2.  Molhiscfim  sttackfi  children  in  the  form  of  small,  white,  rounded  bodies,  scat- 
tered over  the  lids,  the  ala;  nasi,  and  about  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  When  very 
small,  these  bodies  are  slightly  reddish ;  but  when  as  large  as  a  ])ea,  they  are  white, 
and  exhibit  at  the  apex  a  minute  opening  through  which  a  milky  fluid  exudes  on 
pressure.  The  readiest  way  to  get  rid  of  these  unsightly  masses  is  to  split  them  all 
through  with  a  lancet,  and  then  to  nip  out  with  the  nails  the  contents  of  e«]ch.  The 
ma&s,  when  pressed  out,  lookt^  almost  like  a  fragment  of  parotid  gland. 

3.  Wnris  may  be  snipped  off  with  scissors. 

4.  Xctvi  of  the  lids  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the 
body ;  but  they  require  more  careful  and  discriminating  treatment,  on  acxx>uut  of 
the  im{M)rtance  of  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  any  considerable  loss  of  skin  ;  a 
large  cicatrix  being  not  only  in  itself  unsightly,  but  likely,  by  its  contraction,  to 
cause  distortion  of  the  lid.  Subcutaneous  ligature,  therefore,  or  the  introduction  of 
probes  coated  with  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  must  be  preferred  to  including  any  por- 
tions of  skin  within  a  ligature,  or  extensively  destroying  it  with  escharotics. 

I  have  seen  injections  of  alum  cause  sloughing  of  the  lids  and  great  subneciuent 
deformity  ;  and  such  a  result  might  follow  the  injection  of  any  similar  fluid  into  the 
loo^ie  areolar  tissue  of  the  part,  unless  some  contrivance  axn  be  used  to  restrain  the 
fluid  within  pro|ier  limits. 

In  the  following  case  an  injection  of  tannin  provetl  successful. 

A  young  lady  was  brought  to  me  with  a  mevus  on  the  upper  lid,  the  size  of  a  small 
hazel-nut.  1  was  informed  it  had  already  been  twice  operated  on  by  the  introduction  of 
threadfl  steeped  in  nitric  acid,  and  much  iotlammatioo  and  sloughinir  bad  ensued,  as  was 
proved  by  a  considerable  cicatrix  of  the  skin  near  the  outer  canthu.-^.  The  apex  of  the  swell- 
mg  was  on  the  free  marpn  of  the  lid,  on  everting  which,  a  small  bunch  of  veins,  about  the 
size  of  a  barley-corn,  was  Ht»en  projecting  through  the  tarsal  cartilage,  only  covered  by  ci>n- 
junctiva.  The  noevus  seemed  to  be  formed  almost  wholly  by  veins,  the  lar^^er  trunks  ot' 
which  could  be  felt  through  the  skin,  as  they  emerged  below  tlie  supercilian'  riclp>. 

Having  enclosed  the  whole  upper  lid  in  a  '  ring  forceps,*  I  could  completely  isolate  the 
Dieviis  from  its  parent  veins,  and  1  then  punctured  it  with  a  very  small  narrow  knife  (Hayef* 
needle-knife),  and  cut  up  its  tissue  suhcutaneously.  Dein^r  emptied  of  its  blood,  the  nevu^ 
collapsed;  and  I  next,  with  a  tine  syringe,  threw* in  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
tannic  acid.  After  a  short  pause,  1  relaxed  the  pre8f<ure  of  the  ring  forceps,  and  80  allowed 
the  returning  blood  to  mingle  with  the  injected  fluid. 

The  subsequent  inflammation  produced  a  great  deal  of  swelling  and  hardness  of  the  lid  ; 
but  the  only  slough  was  a  mass  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  which  made  its  way  out  at  the 
little  wound.     The  final  result  was  complete  obliteration  of  the  mvvus. 

(lalvano-puncture  is  a  very  useful  method  of  treatment. 

Carcinoma  rarely  commences  in  the  lids,  although  it  may  spread  to  them  from 
other  parts.  Should  it  be  ali^eady  far  atlvance<l  when  first  bi-ought  un<ler  th<' 
surgeon's  notice,  extii'pation  would  hardly  be  attempte<i.  Small,  hard,  sas|nciou*< 
growths  at  the  margin  of  the  tai-sus  may  \ye  removal  by  exci>ing  a  wedge-slia|)e<d 
portion  of  the  lid  on  which  they  grow,  and  then  uniting  the  wound  with  sutures. 

The  fpiihelial  form  chiefly  attacks  the  skin  over  the  lacrymal  sac,  and  from  that 
point  extends  over  the  nasal  and  su{)erior  maxillary  bones,  having  the  aj>peai:anoe  of 
a  shallow  pale  ulcer,  with  an  irregular  outline  and  uneven  borders,  and  ^nth  a 
scarcely  perceptible  quantity  of  secretion.  Chloride  of  zinc,  made  into  a  paste,  and 
applied  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  sore,  so  as  to  include  its  e<lfijes,  will  sometimt*s 
▼ery  eflectmilly  destroy  the  morbid  gi-owth,  and  it  nmy  l)e  i-eapplied  whenever  any 
pait  of  the  l)order  of  the  soiv  logins  to  exhibit  fiosh  activity.  Preferably  the  morbid 
tissue  may  U*  excise<1  or  removed  with  a  shar]>  scoop  l>efore  the  application  of  the 
esc*harotic. 
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INJURIES   OF   THE   LIDS. 

Ecchynums, — ^An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  lids,  popularly 
termed  *  a  black  eye/  is  commonly  the  result  of  a  blow  ;  but  it  may  arise  from  other 
causes,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  unskilful  employment  of  leeches.  The  sufferer  is 
always  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  ecchymosis  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  I  know 
of  no  treatment  so  efficacious  as  that  handed  down  by  the  traditions  of  pugilism, 
consisting  in  the  application  of  a  poultice  formed  of  the  freshly-scraped  root  of  the 
*  black  bryony '  {tamus  communis),  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  linseed-meal  or 
bread-crumbs.  Poultices  of  this  kind  produce  a  stinging  sensation  in  the  skin,  and, 
if  regularly  applied  for  a  day  or  two,  seldom  fail  in  effecting  a  complete  absorption  of 
the  effused  blood.  Where  this  is  not  at  hand^  a  compress  dipped  in  Goulard  water 
may  be  put  on. 

Emphysema, — This,  like  ecchymosis,  is  usually  the  result  of  a  blow  with  the  fist, 
which  fractures  some  of  the  thin  brittle  bones,  such  as  the  lacrymal  or  ethmoid, 
forming  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  If,  shortly  after  such  an  injury,  the  patient 
blows  his  nose,  the  eyelids  suddenly  puff  up,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  separate  them. 
On  pressing  the  part  with  the  fingers,  we  at  once  perceive  the  peculiar  crackling 
caoiied  by  the  pret^ence  of  air  in  areolar  tissue.  If  the  patient  abstain  from  blowing 
his  nose,  the  effused  air  soon  becomes  dispersed,  and  the  swelling  disappears. 

Wounds  of  the  lids  have  already  been  considered.^  They  are  to  be  treated  on  the 
fommon  principles  of  surgery  which  apply  to  other  regions.  The  careful  surgeon 
would  naturally  be  alive  to  the  importance  of  obtaining  the  nicest  adaptation  of  cut 
surfaces  in  parts  so  open  to  observation.  The  yielding  nature  of  the  skin  of  the  lids, 
and  its  plentiful  supply  of  blood,  offer  peculiar  facilities  for  efiecting  close  and  smooth 
onion  of  wounds  by  means  of  fine  sutures,  in  applying  which  the  greatest  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  any  irregularity  and  puckering  of  the  cut  edges. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

DISEASE   OF   STRUCTURES  WITHIN  THE   ORBIT. 

Structures  very  dissimilar,  as  regards  their  nature  and  functions,  are  grouped 
tdgpther  in  the  present  chapter ;  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  concerned  in  sup- 
porting or  imparting  motion  to  the  eyeball.  The  various  morbid  growths  within  the 
orbit,  which  cause  displacement  or  impair  the  mobility  of  the  organ,  are  also  here 
ImVfly  noticed. 

Protrusion  of  the  Eyeball. 
(  Proptosis  ocvli :  Ophthalmo^tosis ;  Exophthalmos,) 

Yarions  causes  may  induce  an  unnatural  pix)minence  of  the  eyeball ;  but  cases 
are  sometimes  met  with  in  which  this  prominence  seems  of  itself  to  form  the  whole 
morbid  condition.  The  eyes  have  a  remarkably  staring  expression,  and  look  as  if 
tbey  were  much  too  large  for  their  sockets.  The  tarsi  can  be  brought  into  contact ; 
the  eyes  themselves  move  freely  in  all  directions,  and  sight  is  unaffected.  The  equal 
amount  of  prominence  in  both  eyes,  and  their  unimpaired  functions,  at  once  remove 
any  suspicion  of  orbital  tumour. 

Women  of  feeble  and  hysterical  constitution,  and  those  affected  with  bronchocele, 
are  the  usual  subjects  of  this  deformity,  the  cause  of  which  is  very  obscure.  Atony 
of  the  recti  muscles  has  been  suggested ;  and  no  doubt  a  weakened  state  of  these 
muscles  might  produce  a  certain  amount  of  prominence  of  the  eye,  but  would  be 
ixtconipatible  with  its  free  motion.     I  have  never  seen  any  cure  or  benefit  result  from 

^  See  Ikjubies  or  the  Face. 
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treat ment  in  these  cases  of  proptosis.  The  i^eader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Graves 
and  Basedow  for  good  descriptions  of  this  affection.  The  want  of  arterial  tone  which 
usually  accompanies  this  form  of  proptosis  f^uggests  the  use  of  iit)n  and  strychnine, 
and  these  sometimes  appear  to  influence  it  heneiicially. 

Dislocation  of  tlie  eyebaU  from  the  socket  is  an  accident  we  often  hear  of,  but,  I 
need  haidly  say,  that  without  rupture  of  the  optic  nerve  the  eye  cannot  be  thrust 
upon  the  cheek,  where  it  so  often  figures  in  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  patients. 
What  really  takes  place  is,  probably,  the  lodgment  of  the  upper  lid  behind  the 
greatest  convexity  of  the  globe.  I  have  seen  this  accident  occur  when  a  surgeon, 
anxious  to  explore  the  upper  surface  of  the  sclerotic,  in  seai-ch  of  a  foreign  body,  or 
for  some  other  cause,  has  too  forcibly  thrust  back  the  upper  lid.  The  tarsus,  being 
forced  beyond  the  summit  of  the  eyeball,  has  suddenly  slipped  backwards,  and 
become  fast  locked  behind  it.  A  wire  elevator  or  a  bent  probe  will  enable  the 
surgeon  to  lift  up  the  tarsus  and  restore  it  to  its  place. 

Hydatids,  cancerous  growths,  and  exostoses,  by  encroaching  upon  the  cavity  of  the 
orbit,  all  give  rise  to  gitidual  displacement  of  the  eyeball.  As  this  displacement 
increases,  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  become  more  and  more  limited,  until  at  last 
it  remains  quite  fixed. 

It  requires  much  careful  investigation  into  the  history  of  the  case  to  enable  the 
surgeon  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  morbid  growth.  Exostoses  are  the  slowest, 
and  enoephaloid  tumour's  the  most  rapid  in  their  progress.  It  is  sometimes  possible 
to  pass  in  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  between  the  globe  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
orbit,  and  thus  partially  to  explore  the  surface  of  the  tumour.  Cysts  are  r'ecogniseil 
by  a  feeling  of  elasticity  and  fluctuation ;  and  in  doubtful  cases  a  puncture  with  a 
fine  trocar  will  sometimes  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  mass. 

The  riemoval  of  morbid  gi'owths  from  the  orbit  requires  the  utmost  care,  to  avoid 
inflicting  injury  upon  the  eye  itself  or  the  optic  nerve ;  and,  before  attempting  such 
an  operation,  the  surgeon  should  be  well  convinced  that  the  mass  is  limited  to  the 
orbit,  and  has  not  extended  into  it  from  the  cavity  of  the  skull. 

Abscess  in  the  orbit  occurs  as  a  result  of  injury,  such  as  the  entrance  of  a  foreign 
body ;  or  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  the  eflect  of  a  chill.  In  a  less  acute  form  we 
meet  with  it  as  a  sequela  of  fever  and  ei'ysipelas.  The  suppuration  is  ushered  in 
with  ngors  and  depression ;  the  conjunctiva  and  areolar  tissue  of  the  globe  are  I'ed 
and  infiltrated,  the  lids  swollen  and  livid  ;  the  eyeball  becomes  prt>miuent  and  im- 
movable ;  and  at  length  fluctuation  can  be  detected  by  the  finger  passed  in  between 
the  lids  and  the  globe.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  symptoms  follow  each  other 
would  serve  to  distinguish  suppuration  from  the  growth  of  a  tumour.  Until  fluc- 
tuation occurs,  the  existence  of  pus  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  orbit  is  very  obscure  ; 
the  deep  exploratory  punctures  which  some  surgical  writei-s  advise  to  be  made 
between  the  eyelids  and  the  globe  are  not  free  fit>m  risk,  considering  how  closely 
the  eyeball  is  surrounded  with  muscles  and  nerves,  which  random  incijisions  would 
endanger ;  but  a  careful  surgeon  may  sometimes  succeed  in  safely  opening  a  dee]) 
orbital  abscess,  and  timely  evacuation  of  the  abscess  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  safety  cf  the  eyeball. 

Chronic  abscess  in  the  orbit  is  commonly  the  result  of  cai'ies  or  necrosis ;  and 
the  denuded  bone  will  be  felt  by  introducing  a  pr-obe  thr'ough  the  opening  by  which 
the  pus  has  been  evacuated. 

Orbital  abscess,  even  of  the  acute  and  so-called  ])hlegmonou8  kind,  so  commonly 
occurs  in  depressed  and  feeble  subjects,  that  light  and  nutritious  diet,  with  a  due 
proportion  of  stimulants,  will  be  indicated  instead  of  abstinence  and  leeches.  The 
bowels  should  be  rapidly  unloaded,  and  then  narcotics  given  in  doses  just  suflicient 
to  soothe  pain  and  induce  sleep.  Bark  and  ammonia,  wine  and  other  tonics,  will 
often  be  needed  in  inci*eased  quantities  during  the  five  suppuration,  which  not  un- 
commonly follows  the  opening  of  the  abscess.  Warm  water-dressing  will  be  through- 
out the  best  local  application. 
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Affections  of  Orbital  Nerves. 

The  eyeball  and  its  appendages  derive  their  sensibility  from  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  which  not  only  endows  these  parts  with 
feelingy  bat  also  so  far  influences  their  blood-supply  that  total  ansesthesia  of  the 
nerve  is  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  deranged  nutrition  of  the  cornea,  and  by  other 
phenomena  generally  described  as  *  inflammatory.'*  The  value  of  this  as  evidence  of 
a  trophic  influence  of  the  fifth  nerve  over  the  eyeball  is  lessened  by  the  experiments 
of  Snellen  described  in  the  Archiv.fur  Ophthal, 

These  phenomena  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  Chapter  treating  of  Diseases 
of  the  Cornea ;  and  at  present  we  may  confine  our  attention  to  those  niotory  nerves 
which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  lids  and  globe, — ^namely,  the  third,  fourth,  sixth, 
and  *  portio  dura '  of  the  seventh,  or  facial. 

The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  supplied  by  the  last-named  nerve,  and  when  this 
is  paralysed,  the  tarsi  can  no  longer  be  brought  into  contact.  If  the  patient  is  told 
to  shot  the  eye,  the  lids  remain  immovable,  if  the  paralysis  is  complete ;  or  if  it  be 
only  partial,  a  slight  attempt  at  closure  takes  place.  At  the  same  time  the  eyeball 
ii»  rolled  upwards  by  the  action  of  the  superior  rectus,  as  if  seeking  in  that  way  the 
shelter  ot  the  upper  lid.  Sometimes  the  branch  supplying  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum is  alone  paralysed,  but  more  frequently  this  is  aflected  in  common  with 
the  other  facial  muscles. 

The  orbital  nerves,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  distributed  as  follows :  the  third 
to  the  levator  palpebne,  the  superior,  iuferior,  and  internal  recti,  and  inferior  oblique 
mnselea ;  and  also  to  the  iris,  through  the  medium  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  The 
fourth  nerve  supplies  the  superior  oblique,  and  the  sixth  the  external  rectus. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  one  of  these  nerves  should  be 
al1«cted  at  the  same  time,  or  to  the  same  extent;  but  for  the  sake  of  illustration 
we  will  assume  cases  in  which  the  various  nerves  have  wholly  lost  their  motory 
function. 

The  following  are  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  The  upper  lid 
hangs  motionless,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  lower  one  {ptosis).  On  lifting  it  we 
find  the  globe  abducted,  so  that  the  cornea  is  turned  towards  the  temple.  The 
fiatieut  can  direct  the  eye  still  further  outwards,  but  neither  inwards,  upwards,  nor 
downwards.  The  pupil  is  dilated  and  fixed,  and  on  that  account  distinct  vision, 
for  near  objects,  is  impaired,  although  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  may  be  wholly 
nnaflected.  By  looking  through  a  small  aperturb  vision  which  diminishes  the 
dispersion  consecjuent  on  abeyance  of  accommodaiion,  becomes  improved.  If  the 
patient  looks  with  both  eyes  at  objects  placed  oh  that  side  of  him  towards  which 
the  aflected  eye  is  abducted,  they  appear  siiiglie ;  while  objects  in  the  other  direction 
appear  double.  J£  all  the  branches  of  the  third  nerve  are  paralysed,  the  inferior 
oblique  muscle  of  course  ceases  to  act,  and  the  superior  oblique  having  no  antagonist 
rrjtates  the  globe  on  its  antero-posterior  axis,  and  henc  c  vertical  objects  seen  with 
the  afiected  eye  appear  oblique. 

If  the  siact/i  nerve  alone  be  paralysed,  the  eye  is  turned  inwards.  This  inversion 
r^n  be  increased  at  will,  and  the  eye  can  be  freely  moved  upwards  and  downwards ; 
the  pupil  is  of  natural  size  and  active,  and  the  upper  lid  retains  its  motions  tmim- 
(aired.  If  the  patient  looks  at  objects  on  that  side  towai*ds  which  the  eye  is  inverted, 
thfv  appear  single  ;  but  objects  in  the  other  direction  are  double. 

Paralysis  of  the  fourth  nerve  is  much  less  common  than  either  of  the  two  forms 
already  mentioned,  and,  on  account  of  the  very  slight  change  it  causes  in  the  position 
'if  the  eye,  is  very  difficult  of  detection.  The  paralysis  is  chiefly  to  bo  recognised  by 
itA  subjective  phenomena.  If,  for  insU^nce,  the  patient  with  both  eyes  open  fixes 
LU  attention  on  some  ntraight  line  on  the  gi*ound,  as  the  ( dge  of  a  gravel- walk,  or 
the  curb-stone  of  a  foot-pavement,  he  sees  two  lines,  one  in  its  real  position,  and  the 
f<her  forming  with  it  a  more  or  less  acute  angle.  If  with  both  eyes  he  looks  at  a 
near  object,  such  as  a  large  capital  letter,  at  such  an  angle  that  it  appears  double, 
the  image  perceived  by  the  aflected  eye  will  incline  from  the  perpendicular,  and  its 
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lines  cannot  be  brought  parallel  to  those  seen  by  the  sound  eye,  unless  the  patient 
inclines  his  head  to  one  side.  The  letter  T  or  a  -f ,  as  containing  right  angles,  are 
good  forms  for  testing  the  defect. 

The  treatment  of  paralytic  affections  of  the  orbital  nerves  must  be  based  on  a 
careful  investigation  into  the  symptoms  of  each  individual  case,  for  the  causes  of 
paralysis  may  be  veiy  various.  Slow,  and  eventually  total,  paralysis  of  one  or  all  tlie 
nerves  which  enter  the  orbit  may  depend  upon  chronic  changes  in  the  brain  itself,  or 
the  dura  mater,  the  growth  of  tumours,  disease  of  bone,  kc.  Sudden  paralysis  may 
follow  apoplectic  effusion  or  other  injury  to  the  cerebral  structure,  or  may  depend 
upon  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  tissues  immediately  surrounding  and  in- 
vesting the  nervous  trunks. 

Of  course  the  prognosis  would  vary  greatly  accordingly  as  one  or  another  of  these 
causes  had  induced  the  paralysis.  In  the  case  of  chronic  brain  disease,  or  the  growth 
of  intracranial  tumours,  the  treatment  could  be  only  palliative.  The  probability  of 
recovery  in  cases  of  apoplexy  would  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  extravasation. 

If  one  or  more  of  the  orbital  nerves  were  suddenly  paralysed,  and  at  the  same 
time  other  parts  of  the  body  were  affected  with  loss  of  motory  power,  while  the  brain 
itself  gave  evidences  of  its  whole  circulation  being  disturbed,  there  would  be  com- 
paratively little  chance  of  the  orbital  muscles  recovering  their  function.  But  if  the 
paralysis  were  so  completely  limited  to  one  of  the  orbital  nerves  as  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  only  some  minute  vessel  in  the  course  of  the  motor-tract  had  given  way, 
and  had  involved  the  adjacent  brain-fibres,  the  absence  of  all  other  cerebral  symptoms 
would  warrant  the  hope  that  considerable  improvement,  or  even  complete  recovery', 
might  take  place. 

By  far  the  most  hopeful  cases  are  those  where  the  paralysis  of  the  orbital  nerve 
can  be  traced  to  rheumatism  ;  since  a  well-directed  treatment  of  the  general  rhetunatic 
diathesis  will,  in  all  probability,  restore  the  affected  nerve  to  a  healthy  condition.  A 
large  number  of  orbital  palsies  are  due  to  syphilis. 

Strabismus. 

The  various  forms  of  mal-position  of  the  eyeball  just  noticed,  depending  upon 
more  or  less  sudden  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  might,  according  to  strict 
etymology,  be  classed  under  atrcibtsmiis ;  but  the  term  is  here  restricted  to  those 
chronic  cases  in  which  habitual  mal-position  i-esults  from  irregular  action  of  either 
the  internal  or  external  rectus.  The  deformity  may  be  defined  as  a  faulty  position  of 
the  eyes,  whereby  a  separate  image  falls  upon  each  macula  lutea,  when  the  patient 
endeavours  to  direct  both  eyes  to  one  object  at  the  same  time. 

Strabismus  may  be  either  convergent  or  divergent.  In  the  former  case  the  eye, 
or  eyes,  will  be  direct^ed  towards  the  nose  :  in  the  latter  case  towards  the  temple. 
The  stmbismus  is  termed  *  single '  if  one  eye  only  is  misplaced,  and  ' double'  when 
both  eyes  converge  or  diverge.  In  many  cases  which  ordinarily  appear  as  double 
strabismus,  one  eye  becomes  perfectly  straight  whenever  the  patient  fixes  his  attention 
on  an  object ;  and  the  eye  which  thus  for  a  time  acquires  a  normal  position  will  bo 
found  to  have  the  stronger  powers  of  vision. 

In  other  instances  of  double  strabismus  both  eyes  maintain  their  inverted  position, 
even  while  the  patient  is  intently  observing  an  object ;  but  if  the  surgeon  suddenly 
closes  one  of  these  convergent  eyes,  the  other  at  once  becomes  straight,  resuming  its 
inversion  as  soon  as  the  other  eye  ia  opened. 

Bonders  has  shown  that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  convergent  strabismus 
is  associated  with  hypermetropia ;  and  the  divergent  form  with  myopia.  Divergent 
strabismus  however  is  rare,  except  as  a  consequence  of  consideiuble  loss  of  sight  in 
one  eye,  persisting  for  several  yeai-s. 

The  causes  of  stmbismus  are  very  various.  When  existing  only  to  a  slight 
degi*ee,  coming  on  only  occasionally,  and  alternating  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  it 
will  sometimes  be  found  due  to  intestinal  irritation,  such  as  that  arising  from  worms. 
In  other  cases,  it  may  be  traced  to  the  temporary  cerebral  disturbance  induced  by 
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teething,  or  to  the  more  persistent  form  which  attends  hydrocephalus.  An  opacity 
near  the  centre  ofithe  cornea  will  sometimes  cause  an  eye  gradually  to  turn  inwards, 
through  a  sort  of  instinctive  effort  of  the  organ  to  bring  a  clear  poiHon  of  the  coi-nea 
iDto  use. 

The  treatment  of  strabismus,  as  will  be  evident  from  what  I  have  just  said  as  to 
its  causes,  must  vary  according  to  circumstances.  The  removal  of  intestinal  irrita- 
tion ;  the  use  of  tonics ;  the  employment  of  convex  glasses,  to  correct  extreme 
hypermetropia ; — these,  and  many  other  means,  may  be  useful  to  control  strabismus 
which  is  only  temporary,  or  which  arises  from  peculiarity  in  the  visual  focus  of  the 
eyes.  In  eveiy  case  a  careful  ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
surgeon ;  and  he  should  also  take  every  possible  care  to  ascertain  that  no  organic 
disease  exists  in  the  brain  or  orbital  nerves,  and  that  there  is  no  tumour  in  the  orbit 
mechanically  hindering  the  movements  of  the  eye. 

It  is  of  no  less  importance  to  distinguish  the  strabismus  due  to  palsy  of  the  rectus 
extemus  from  that  due  to  hypermetropia.  In  paralytic  squint  the  secondary  squint 
w  greater  than  the  primary,  and  the  mobility  of  the  squinting  eye  is  restricted.  In 
hypermetropic  squint  the  primary  and  secondary  squints  are  equal  in  amount,  and 
tlie  mobility  of  the  eye  is  not  lessened. 

The  operation  for  the  cure  of  strabismus  consists  in  the  division  of  the  muscle, 
which,  in  consequence  of  shortening,  or  too  gi*eat  preponderance  in  contractile  power, 
L>  permanently  dm  wing  the  eye  either  inwards  or  outwards.  Division  of  the  internal 
rectus,  when  first  introduced,  was  performed  in  the  following  way.  The  lids  being 
held  apart  by  an  assistant,  a  small  sharp  hook  was  stuck  into  the  sclerotic,  close  to 
the  inner  margin  of  the  cornea,  so  as  to  fix  the  eyeball  and  draw  it  outwards.  Then 
the  sui^geon,  raising  with  a  forceps  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  midway  between  the  cornea 
and  plica  semilunaris,  divided  it  vertically  with  scissors,  snipped  through  the  sub* 
ctDJunctival  tissue  covering  the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  passed  under  it  a  blunt  hook 
or  director,  and  upon  this  divided  with  scissors,  or  with  some  kind  of  knife,  either 
the  tendon  itself  or  the  adjacent  muscular  portion  of  the  rectus  intemus. 

As  in  all  other  instances  of  manual  surgery,  the  apparatus  for  performing  this 
r>penition  gradually  became  simplified.  The  spring  speculum  superseded  the  elevators 
held  by  an  assistant;  the  sharp  hook  for  fixing  the  globe  was  laid  aside;  and  it  was 
found  that  all  the  cutting  could  be  done  by  scissors  alone.  The  curious  little  knives, 
in  every  variety  of  form,  which  liad  been  invented  for  dividing  thq  mutfcle,  are  now 
for  the  most  part  forgotten ;  as  are  also  the  unseemly  disputes  about  priority  in 
trifling  discoveries,  and  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  uniform  success  which  was 
^tate<)  to  have  attended  the  practice  of  certain  strabismus  operators. 

The  defects  of  this  earliest  form  of  operatiqn  were  a  too  great  separation  of  the 
ocular  conjunctiva,  inducing  a  subsequent  retraction  of  the  semilunar  fold,  and  an 
over- weakening,  amounting  sometimes  to  utter  loss  of  action,  in  the  divided  muscle. 

We  still  ocaisionally  meet  with  a  fixed  and  leering  eye  which  recalls  the  period 
of  the  tirxt  introduction  of  the  operation  in  1840 ;  when  every  tyro  fancied  himself 
•timpetent  to  cure  a  squint. 

The  deformity  arising  from  reti-actioU  of  the  semilunai-  fold  ia  now  in  a  great 
measure  obviated  by  sul^conjunctival  division  of  the  muscle.  The  lids  are  kept 
cLsunder  with  a  Hpring  speculum  ;  and  an  assistant  draws  aside  the  globe,  by  nipping 
up  with  the  forceps  a  little  fold  of  conjunctiva  and  fascia  near  the  margin  of  the 
(t>mesi,  at  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  muscle  is  to  Ije  divided.  Supposing 
the  intemjil  rectus  to  be  chosen  for  operation,  the  surgeon,  with  scissors,  divides  the 
<K-ular  conjunctiva  horizontally,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  and 
••it4»ndM  the  incision  towards  the  semilunar  fold.  Then  he  snips  through  the  sub- 
oiitijunctival  tissue,  ^d  having  clearly  exposed  the  sclerotic,  slides  upwards,  between 
i*  and  the  rectus,  a  curved  director.  This  serves  to  raise  the  muscle  and  make  its 
fiJnvs  tense,  and  then  with  scissors  the  muscle  is  carefully  cut  through,  close  to  ita 
iasertioD  into  the  sclerotic.  This  section  of  the  muscle  cannot  be  completed  at  a 
>iii;;le  stroke,  but  i^uu*es  re]>etited  use  of  the  scis^sors,  so  that  no  fibres  may  be  left 
undivided. 
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While  this  sub-conjunctival  operation  through  a  horizontal  external  wound 
obviates  the  retraction  of  the  semilunar  fold,  it  involves  the  risk  of  an  imperfect 
division  of  the  muscle,  which  is  not  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  surgeon.  A  careful 
exploration  with  the  blunt  hook  or  director  must  be  made  to  detect  any  undivided 
fibres,  before  the  spring  speculum  is  finally  withdrawn. 

Graefe  divided  the  conjunctiva  a  little  below  the  equator  of  the  globe  and  a  few 
lines  from  the  cornea,  almost  over  the  insertion  of  the  tendon ;  exposed  the  sclerotic 
just  enough  to  pass  a  curved  blunt  hook  beneath  the  tendon,  which  is  then  snipped 
through  close  to  its  sclerotic  attachment ;  care  being  taken  that  the  hook,  which  is 
sharply  curved,  is  not  allowed  to  jjerforate  the  tendon,  but  is  passed  well  under  it. 
In  this  operation  the  tendon  is  not  bi-ought  into  view. 

In  dividing  the  exlernnl  rectus,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  muscle  is 
broader  than  the  internal  rectus,  and  is  also  inserted  farther  from  the  corneal 
margin. 

Most  cases  of  strabismus  require  the  division  of  each  internal  rect  us,  even  when 
the  inversion  of  the  better  eye  is  but  slight  in  comparison  with  the  other.  Instances, 
however,  occur  in  which  the  inversion  is  wholly  confined  to  one  eye ;  and  in  such  a 
case  the  faulty  eye  may  alone  be  operated  upon. 

No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  use  of  chloroform  in  strabismus 
operations.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  found  necessary :  but  where  patients  are  fitted 
by  age,  intelligence  and  self-command  to  undergo  the  operation  without  it,  the 
doubt  which  sometimes  exists  as  to  whether  the  muscle  has  been  effectually  divided 
can  be  at  once  solved,  by  directing  the  patient  to  attempt  inversion  of  the  eye ;  a 
test  we  are  unable  to  employ  when  insensibility  has  been  induced. 

When,  in  searching  for  the  muscle,  the  sub-conjunctival  areolar  tissue  has  b?en 
largely  separated,  it  becomes  infiltrated  with  blood,  and  forms  a  little  prominence  in 
the  wound.  The  blinking  of  the  lids  gradually  moulds  this  into  a  small  button- 
shaped  excrescence,  attached  by  a  narrow  jjedicle,  which  may  be  snipped  through 
some  weeks  after  the  operation. 


Removal  of  the  Eyeball. 

Certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  globe  may  require  a  portion  of  it  to  be  re- 
moved, while  in  other  cases  its  tissues  may  be  so  extensively  involved,  and  so  much 
constitutional  disturbance  may  in  consequence  arise,  as  to  render  necessary  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  whole  organ. 

In  non-malignant  cases  this  operation  is  usually  undertaken  with  a  prospect  of 
the  patient  afterwards  wearing  an  artificial  eye  ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  important 
to  consider  whether  a  total  or  a  partial  extirpation  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  end 
in  view. 

•The  enlargements  which  call  for  removal,  on  account  of  the  deformity  they  oc- 
casion, are  chiefly  staphylomatous  projections  of  the  cornea  or  the  sclerotic.  Under 
the  former  term  are  commonly  included  projections  which  have  really  little  or  no 
corneal  tissues  within  them,  being  formed  of  the  iris  coated  over  with  fibrous  tissue, 
after  the  true  cornea  has  been  partially  or  wholly  destroyed  by  ulceration  or  slough- 
ing. The  sclerotic  staphylomata,  as  they  are  called,  are  produced  by  gradual  thinning 
and  distension  of  the  weakened  fibres  of  the  part  fi-om  accumulation  of  aqueous 
humour  or  of  serum.  In  some  of  the  latter  cases  the  eyeball  acquires  a  very  large 
size,  and  is  extremely  unsightly,  on  account  of  the  dark  leaden-coloured  projections 
of  the  sclerotic,  and  the  large  tortuous  veins  which  ramify  over  it.  When  the 
coi*nea  has  been  extensively  destroyed  by  sloughing  or  ulceration,  it  very  commonly 
happens  that  the  lens  escapes  through  the  breach ;  when  this  does  not  take  place, 
the  lens  frequently  becomes  filled  with  a  deposit  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  this  earthy 
mass,  by  pressing  against  the  ciliary  processes  and  iris,  often  causes  severe  neuralgia. 
In  excising  a  staphyloma,  therefore,  the  opening  should  be  made  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  the  Ions,  ff  still  existing,  to  escape. 
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In  operating,  the  lids  must  be  hold  apart  witli  a  spring  speculum  or  the  fingers 
of  an  assistant  The  surgeon  then  parses  a  cataract-knife  through  the  staphyloma, 
and  forms  a  flap,  which  he  seizes  with  a  forceps,  and  removes  with  a  second  stroke  of 
the  knife ;  if  the  lens  presents  at  the  opening,  it  is  to  be  quickly  tilted  out  with  a 
8coop,  and  then  the  lids  are  instantly  to  be  closed,  and  a  cold  sponge  applied  firmly 
over  them.  This  immediate  pre&sure  is  the  most  likely  means  for  preventing  haemor- 
rhage from  the  enlarged  choroidal  vessels,  which  sometimes  give  way  the  moment 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  globe  have  escaped.  Moderate  pressure  should  be  kept  up 
until  the  risk  of  bleeding  has  gone  by,  and  then  water-dressing  will  be  the  only  ap- 
plif^ition  required  till  the  parts  are  healed.  The  portion  of  the  globe  left  after  the 
exci^on  of  a  staphyloma  gradually  shrinks  to  a  nodule,  and  as  soon  as  this  has 
«ised  to  be  tender,  an  artificial  eye  may  be  applied. 

If,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  removal  of  the  pressure  which  the  accumulated 
fluids  of  the  globe  had  been  exerting  on  the  choroidal  and  retinal  vessels,  the  latter 
jnve  way,  and  blood  fills  and  distends  the  cavity  of  the  sclerotic,  extreme  pain  is  the 
r^alt,  and  it  may  even  be  thought  desirable  at  once  to  extirpate  all  that  remains  of 
the  globe,  with  the  view  of  preventing  future  suflering.  With  the  object  of  obtain- 
ing a  better  stump  on  which  to  wear  an  artificial  eye,  Critchett  modified  the  opera- 
x'nm  for  staphyloma  as  follows.  He  passed  severed  curved  needles  armed  with 
threads  through  the  sclerotic,  above  the  base  of  the  staphyloma,  quite  into  the  vi- 
treous chamber,  and  brought  out  their  points  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  projection. 
He  then  cut  away  an  elliptical  portion  from  the  front  of  the  mass,  draw  the  ligatures 
4]uite  through,  and  tied  them  in  knots,  which  then  lay  just  across  the  line  of  the 
clo;^  incision.* 

T{ftal  extirpation  of  the  eyehaU. — This  operation,  except  when  malignant  disease 
exL^-ts,  should  never  be  resorted  to,  so  long  as  any  sight  remains  in  the  organ  ;•  unless 
it  rthonid  be  so  irritable  as  to  lead  the  surgeon  to  fear  that,  by  sparing  it,  the  sight  of 
the  fellow-«ye  may  be  endangered.  Restricted  within  due  limits,  and  not  imdertaken 
through  a  morbid  love  of  operating,  extirpation  of  the  eyeball  is  a  ready  means  of 
relieving  patients  whose  whole  system  may  have  l^ecqme  impaired  by  long-continued 
neuralgia,  arising  from  distension  of  the  globe,  or  lodgmenf)  of  foreign  bodies  within 
its  cavity. 

The  operation,  which  wa«  formerly  eflected  by  scooping  put  all  the  contents  of  the 
orbit,  has  been  greatly  simplified  by  the  adoption  of  Bonnet's  method,  in  which  the 
globe  alone  is  removed.  A  circular  incision  is  made  through  the  conjunctiva  and 
ocular  faficia,  and  then  each  muscle  of  the  eyeball  is  successively  divided  close  to  its 
insiTtion.  and  the  optic  nerve  just  before  it  pierces  the  sclerotic. 

The  operation  is  usually  performed  by  raising  with  a  hook  all  the  tendons  of  the 
ormlar  muscles,  and  dividing  them  before  cutting  through  the  optic  nerve. 

I  prefer  the  following  plan,  as  simpler  and  more  rapid.  Having  inserted  the 
spring  speculum  between  the  lids,  and  made  with  curved  scissors  the  usual  circular 
incision  of  the  conjunctiva,  I  grasp  the  external  rectus  and  its  surrounding  tissue 
vith  a  forceps,  and  snip  them  through ;  an  assistant  at  once  seizes  the  cut  tendon 
f  lo»e  to  its  insertion,  and  draws  the  eye  inwards.  By  sliding  one  blade  of  the  scissors 
'inder  the  superior  oblique  and  rectus  mtiscle,  they  can  be  divided,  and  then  the 
inferior  rectus.  The  optic  nerve  is  next  snipped  through,  and  the  globe  starts 
forward.  A  few  strokes  of  the  scissors  divide  the  inferior  oblique,  internal  rectus, 
^HM^ls,  and  bands  of  areolar  tissue,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  Cold  water  and 
^'xposure  to  the  air  sutfice  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  and  then  water-dressing  is  all  that 
i>  required. 

Use  of  Chloroforh  in  Ophthalmic  Surgery. 

We  may  re;2;ard  chloroform  under  two  aspects  :  as  saving  the  patient  from  pain, 
ui<l  as  facilitating  the  manipulations  of  the  surgeon.     Now  it  is  well  known  that 

'  Ophthalmic  Ilvsjntal  HeportSf  vol.  iv.  p.  1. 
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operations  performed  on  the  globe  itself  cause  little  pain,  and  last  but 
time.     Those  on  the  lids,  involving  as  they  do  the  wounding  of  skin, : 
more  painful;   but  none  of  them  are  in  this  respect  comparable  i< 
operations  of  general  surgery ;  and  there  are  few  adults  who,  if  proper!} 
to  the  real  nature  of  such  operations  as  those  for  cataract,  artifici; 
strabismus,  will  not  readily  undergo  them  without  the  aid  of  anaesth 
are,  however,  many  timid  and  anxious  persons  who  are  quite  unable  ^ 
the  operations  for  artificial  pupil  and  strabismiLS  except  under  chlorofi^ 
few  without  its  aid  can  encounter  extirpation  of  the  eyeball.     It  is  als« 
necessary  to  induce  insensibility  in  order  to  examine  eyes  renderetl 
disease,  or  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies.     In  children  all  ophthah 
are  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  chloroform,  and  some  can  hardly 
without  it. 

If  a  perfectly  passive  condition  of  the  eye  is  so  desirable  during  the  deli, 
of  flap-extraction,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  chloroform  pe<;uli; 
in  such  a  case.  But  it  forms,  I  think,  a  special  exception,  for  the  folio 
We  have  already  seen  (p.  94)  tliat,  when  this  operation  of  extract i 
properly  performed,  a  successful  result  chiefly  depends  upon  the  rapidit^ 
union  of  the  corneal  wound  can  be  effected.  Now,  with  every  prec; 
administration  of  chloroform,  it  will  occasionally  induce  sickness  ;  and 
vomiting  may  cause  the  vitreous  body  to  escape  through  the  opening 
the  cornea,  thus  inducing  prolapsus  iridis,  with  all  its  consequent  i 
hindrance  to  union  of  the  wound.  But,  even  without  assuming  so  e> 
we  shall  find  a  very  serious  objection  to  chloroform  in  the  nausea  an* 
food  which  often  follow  its  inhalation,  whereby  the  nutrition  and  repaiji 
the  cornea  become  impaired  during  the  critical  twenty-four  hours  immed  i 
ing  the  operation.    [An  anfiesthetic  is  now  usually  given  for  extraction. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 


Platb  I. 

Fig.  1. — Diagram  of  the  healthy  fundus  of  the  eye  In  a  person  of  fair  comp 
by  the  indirect  method  of  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 

Fig.  2. — Diagram  of  the  fundus  of  the  healthy  eye  in  a  person  of  swarthy  c 
seen  by  the  indirect  method  of  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 

Fig.  3. — Diagram  of  the  appearance  of  tne  fundus  of  the  eye  in  disseminat* 
The  patient,  ast.  38,  bad  several  years  before  had  syphilis. 

Plate  II. 

Fig.  1. — The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  exhibited  in  white  atrophy  of  tl 
Fig.  2. — The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  in  retinitis  pigmentosa. 
Fig.  3.— Diagram  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of  the  excavated  pa}- 
advanced  stage  of  glaucoma. 

J.  Dixon, 
J.  W.  Hi . 
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The  speculum  being  then  introduced,  by  moving  it  gently  in  different  directions 
every  part  of  the  canal  and  membrane  may  be  brought  into  view.  Such  movements 
are  necessary  on  account  of  the  ciu*vature  of  the  meatus,  which  winds  at  first  a  little 
downwards,  then  backwards,  and  slightly  upwards,  as  far  as  the  middle  portion, 
beyond  which  it  curves  downwards  until  the  tympanic  membrane  is  reached. 

If  any  manipulation  or  operative  proceeding  is  required,  the  mirror  fixed  on  the 
forehead  by  a  band  round  the  head  must  be  used  instead  of  the  hand  reflector. 
When  bright  diffused  daylight  is  not  obtainable,  gaslight  from  an  Argand  burner 
affords  perhaps  the  most  convenient  substitute.  In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  use  of  an  ear  speculum,  being  rather  to  afford  a  straight  tunnel  for  light  than  to 
dilate  the  auditory  canal  (except  under  certain  unusual  conditions),  it  should  not 
exceed  altogether  in  length  one  and  a  half  inches  ;  and,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the 
tubular  portion  should  occupy  as  little  space  as  possible  in  the  canal,  silver  specula 
are  better  than  those  made  of  vulcanite. 

The  more  or  less  perfect  patency  of  the  Eustachian  tube  may  be  diagnosed  by  the 
normal  or  abnormal  appearances  on  the  membrane  which  will  be  described  under 

AFFBCriONS  OF  THE  MiDDLE  EaB. 

The  method  of  inflating  the  middle  ear  now  in  constant  use  is  described  by  its 
inventor,  Dr.  Adam  Politzer,  as  follows  : — *  The  patient,  being  seated,  takes  some 
water  into  his  mouth,  to  be  swallowed  at  a  given  signal.     The  surgeon,  placing  himself 

Fig.  8. — Mirror  with  frontal  band. 


conveniently  to  the  right  of  the  patient,  grasps  with  his  right  hand  an  india-rubber 
bag,  about  as  large  as  the  two  fists,  and  inti*oduees  the  nozzle  of  a  somewhat  curved 
hard  india-rubber  tube,  moveably  connected  with  it,  about  half  an  inch  into  the 
nostril,  so  that  its  concavity  is  in  contact  with  the  floor  of  the  nares.  The  signal  is 
given  to  swallow ;  both  alse  are  at  the  same  time  closed  air-tight  over  the  instrument 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  and,  by  a  forcible  pressure  of  the  right 
.  hand,  the  air  is  driven  out  of  the  bag  into  the  now  shut  nasal  cavity.' 

Whilst  infiation  of  the  middle  ear  is  thus  practised,  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing, 
of  about  three  feet  in  length,  should  connect  the  ear  of  the  surgeon  with  that  of  the 
patient  under  examination.  Through  this,  the  air  as  it  passes  into  the  tympanum  may 
be  heard  to  impinge  upon  the  membrane  (the  patient  is  conscious  of  it  so  doing),  and 
the  state  of  the  tympanic  cavity  in  reference  to  secretion  within  it  may  be  estimated. 

Of  all  the  various  tests  for  hearing  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced, 
owing  to  the  constant  character  of  the  notes  which  are  produced,  they  are  found  to  be 
serviceable  only  so  far  as  they  are  a  means  of  indicating  changes  in  hearing  from 
time  to  time.  In  order  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  hearing  possessed 
by  a  patient,  nothing  is  equal  to  the  voice,  used  at  various  pitches,  and  at  varying 
distances.  Each  ear  must  be  tried  in  turn  whilst  the  other  is  effectually  stopped, 
and  the  voice  must  come  from  directly  behind  the  patient.  If  he  um  see  the  surgeon, 
the  test  is  of  course  valueless,  as  he  unconsciously  aids  the  hearing  by  reading  from 
the  lips  of  the  speaker.  With  adults  they  must  i-epeat  verbatim  what  is  said,  and 
with  children  the  examination  must  be  conducted  by  question  and  answer;  or,  still 
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better,  the  diild  mofit  not  be  considered  to  have  heard  till  he  has  performed  some 
moTement  or  action  at  the  request  of  the  speaker. 

To  measure  accurately  a  child's  hearing,  considerable  patience  is  necessary,  as 
when  the  deafiiess  is  extreme,  children  are  so  sensitive  to  vibration,  that  feeling  is 
often  mistaken  for  hearing.  This  applies  especially  in  the  case  of  absolutely  deaf 
childien,  who  will  feel  a  piano  playing,  or  a  step  into  a  room,  so  well  as  to  deceive 
my  one  who  is  not  experienced  in  their  ways. 

In  the  examination  of  adults,  when  the  healing  has  been  generally  estimated,  the 
manner  in  which  a  vibrating  tuning-^fork  is  heard  (when  placed  on  the  head) 
through  the  cranial  bones,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  examination  ofthe  external 

Fig.  0. — Politzer's  method  of  inflating  the  Tympana. 


and  middle  ear,  will  enable  the  observer  to  appreciate  in  what  degree  respectively 
the  conduction  or  the  perception  of  sound  is  faulty.  In  some  nervous  affections  the 
power  of  hearing  very  high  notes  should  be  tested  by  a  Galton's  whistle ;  but  the 
details  of  these  matters  will  be  discussed  more  fully  with  the  diseases  on  which  they 
l»ve  especial  bearing. 

The  External  Ear. 

3fai/ar7iiations  of  the  external  ear  are  with  very  i-are  exceptions  associated  with 
arrcKted  development  in  the  middle  and  inner  ears.  The  whole  subject  is  interesting 
rather  from  a  physiological  than  a  surgical  point  of  view,  except  in  so  far  that  it 
often  rests  with  the  surgeon  to  determine  in  early  life  to  what  extent,  if  any,  a  child 
with  a  deformity  of  this  kind  is  possessed  of  hearing  power.  The  question  as  to 
vhat  method  of  education  should  be  pursued  with  a  child  must  be  decided  by  this. 
A  rudimentary  lobe  often  takes  the  place  of  the  aur  icle,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
kjbe  varies  very  much.  Sometimes  it  is  notiiing  more  than  a  mere  fold  of  integu- 
ment ;  or  there  may  be  two,  three,  or  even  more,  such  appendages.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  almost  all  cases  the  position  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  orifice  of  the 
BKatus  is  marked  with  a  slight  opening  just  sufficient  to  admit  for  a  sliort  distance 
^perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch)  a  small  probe,  and  that  from  this  exudes  a  slight  thin 
'iitchaige.  Sir  James  Paget  has  pointed  out  that  these  openings  are  branchial 
fistnke — are,  in  fact,  *  due  to  incomplete  closure  of  the  upper  or  first  post-oral  fissure ; 
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or,  rather,  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  not  utilised  in  the  formation  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  tympanum,  and  meatus.'^  A  very  characteristic  example  of  this  deformity 
which  I  removed  from  a  child  in  1875,  on  account  of  its  unsightly  appearance,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

When  the  malformation  of  the  external  ear  is  great,  for  the  reason  above  men- 
tioned, the  loss  of  hearing  is  generally  absolute ;  but  it  occasionally  happens  that  a 
child  presents  some  lesser  peculiarity,  such  as  dosure  of  the  external  canal  by  integ- 
ument, and  is  possessed  of  so  much  hearing  as  to  enable  it  to  acquire  language  by 
the  ordinary  method,  though  not  until  much  later  in  life  than  usual. 

Surgical  interference,  even  when  there  is  considerable  hearing,  could  only  be  con- 
templated in  those  cases  in  which  the  deformity  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  closure 
of  the  canal ;  but  this  too  often  is  but  a  small  factor  in  causes  which  induce  the 
deafness.  It  is  only,  therefore,  under  very  exceptional  circumstances  that  an  artificial 
opening  would  be  serviceable.  When  it  has  been  made,  it  has  been  found  very 
difficult  to  prevent  reclosing  of  the  opening,  and  the  hearing  has  been  but  very 
slightly  benefitted. 

For  anyone  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  great  numbers  of  eon- 
genitally  deaf  children,  it  is  difficult  not  to  speculate  on  the  possible  influences  which 
have  aided  in  their  production.  Without  any  sort  of  doubt,  a  large  proportion  of 
malformations  of  the  external  ear,  as  well  as  congenital  absence  of  some  portion  of 
the  tympanum  and  labyrinth,  occur  in  the  children  of  parents  who  are  blood  relatives, 
and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  these  are  mere  coincidences.  Because  it  is  true 
that  a  large  number  of  the  marriages  between  cousins  are  productive  of  well- 
developed  children,  this  in  no  way  invalidates  the  other  proposition,  viz.  that  such 
intermarriages  have  the  aforesaid  tendency.  My  own  conviction,  as  well  as  that  of 
others  who  have  been  brought  exteusively  into  contact  with  the  congenitally  deaf,  is 
very  strong  on  this  point. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  deformities  of  the  ear  may  be  mentioned  the 
occasional  absence  of  the  malar  bone,  or  the  zygoma,  the  substitution  of  solid  bone 
for  the  external  canal,  absence  of  the  tympanum,  closure  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  and 
rotunda  by  bone,  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  semicircular  canals. 

Tumoura  ofUie  auricle, — The  so-called  hsematoma  of  the  insaue  is  a  roundish 
red  tumour  which  makes  its  appearance  as  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  and  may  be  of  almost  any  size  up  to  that  of  a  hen's  ^g.  It  is  accompanied 
by  heat  and  pain,  and  fluctuates.  Afler  a  time  the  skin  gives  way,  allowing  the 
blood  to  escape,  or,  if  not  evacuated  through  an  incision,  the  contents  of  the  blood- 
cyst  after  a  few  months  undergo  absorption.  In  either  case,  but  especially  in  the 
latter,  the  subsequent  contraction  leaves  great  deformity  of  the  auricle.  It  is  agreed 
on  very  high  authority  that  these  tumours  need  not  necessarily  owe  their  existence 
to  blows  or  violence  offered  to  the  ears.  The  best  accoimt  of  them  that  has  been 
published  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Rossa's  work  on  diseases  of  the  ear,  in  which  the 
opinions  of  Yirchow,  Brown-S^uard,  Hinton,  and  others  are  quoted.  Swellings 
of  a  somewhat  similar  character  and  appearance  occasionally  may  be  met  with  on 
the  auricle,  when  they  are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  violence.  They  are  then 
nothing  more  than  extravasations  of  blood. 

A  few  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  auricle  has  been  the  seat  of 
epithelioma.  I  have  seen  three  cases  of  nsBvus  in  this  part,  and  in  all  there  was  a 
flow  of  blood  from  them  at  the  catamenial  periods.  They  were  readily  destroyed 
by  the  electric  cautery.  Small  simple  cysts  are  occasioiially  fotmd  on  the  auricle, 
and  the  piercing  of  the  lobe  for  earrings  not  uncommonly  gives  rise  to  small  encysted 
BwellingB,  which  will  not  disappear  unless  they  are  removed.  Calcareous  deposits 
on  the  auricle  in  gouty  people  are  fiimiliar  to  all  physicians.  Their  most  usual 
position  is  on  the  tipper  border  of  the  helix.  They  occasionally  become  inflamed, 
and  are  then  vezy  painful. 

Foreign  bodies  in  t^ie  ear, — Stones,  beads,  pieces  of  wood,  berries,  cherry-stones, 

*  See  'rratuacCivm  of  the  RoytU  Med,  Ckir,  JSocielt/,  vol.  Ixi. 
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or  ftnj  other  small  objects  which  fall  into  their  hands,  are  occasionally  put  into  their 
own  eaiSy  or  into  those  of  others,  by  children  at  play,  and  if  the  occurrence  escapes 
observation,  they  may  remain  in  the  ear  for  many  years  without  exciting  the  lea^t 
irritation  or  discomfort.  When  a  foreign  body  has  been  introduced  into  the  meatus, 
and  has  not  been  interfered  with,  it  will  be  found  in  the  first  portion  of  the  canal, 
ftud  may  be  removed  with  tolerable  &cility ;  but,  if  an  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been 
made  to  seize  it,  or  if  the  ear  has  been  syringed  in  order  to  expel  it,  provided  that 
it  is  small  enough  to  pass  the  narrow  middle  part  of  the  meatus,  it  will  at  once  slip 
down  the  second  portion,  which  takes  a  downward  curve  to  the  tympanic  membrane. 
In  this  position  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  of  removal. 

When  light  is  reflected  from  the  mirror  worn  on  the  forehead  through  a  speculum, 
and  the  canal  is  then  illuminated,  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body,  if  it  has  not 
passed  beyond  the  middle  part  of  the  meatus,  may  be  effected  without  any  pain  or 
lisk  of  injmy  to  the  membrana  tympani.  If  this  precaution  is  taken,  but  under 
no  other  circumstances,  the  operator  may  be  allowed  to  select  such  instrument  as 
tiie  rase,  form,  ajid  general  nature  of  the  object  may  suggest. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  perhaps  the  most  useful  instrument  is  a  simple 
piece  of  steel,  not  thicker  than  a  fine  wire,  and  slightly  bent  at  one  end  to  form  a 
very  minute  hook ;  the  other  end  is  fixed  into  a  handle.  With  this  little  hook  the 
foreign  body  can  be  drawn  out.  If  the  object  present  an  edge  that  can  be  firmly 
grasped,  a  long  polypus  forceps  may  be  used. 

Fie.  10. — Forceps  for  extracting  small  Polypi. 


Adults  will  sit  still  in  a  chair  whilst  this  is  being  done,  as  they  are  not  put  to 
the  slightest  pain ;  but  in  the  case  of  children,  it  is  generally  better  to  employ  an 
anesthetic,  in  order  to  ensure  absolute  stillness. 

Should  the  foreign  body,  however,  have  previously  been  pushed  beyond  the  nar- 
row middle  portion  of  the  canal  (and  this  fact  is  shown  by  an  examination  with  the 
reflector  and  speculum),  nothing  beyond  the  most  careful  syringing  ought  to  be  re- 
sorted to.  A  very  small  nozzle  to  the  syringe  should  be  used  and  kept  close  to  the 
upper  wall  of  the  canal;  the  head  should  be  at  the  time  so  inclined  as  to  facilitate 
the  rolling  out  of  the  object.  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  the  order  of  events 
in  theee  cases  could  always  be  allowed  to  follow  this  simple  and  safe  course ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  experience,  it  very  frequently  is  not. 

No  sooner  is  a  child  known  or  thought  to  have  something  in  its  ear,  than  the 
friends  at  once  betray  a  burning  anxiety  to  have  it  removed,  and  either  they  them- 
selves endeavour  to  extract  it,  or  some  one  else  is  found  with  sufficient  hardihood  to 
make  the  attempt  without  the  employment  of  reflected  light.  The  results  are  then 
invariably  the  same.  If  there  is  a  foreign  body,  at  the  first  touch  it  slips  through 
the  narrowed  portion  of  the  canal  on  to  the  membrane.  A  renewed  attempt, 
aeoompanied  by  a  movement  of  the  child,  ruptures  the  membrane. 

That  half,  at  least,  of  the  patients  who  are  brought  to  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of 
Laving  foreign  bodies  removed  from  the  ear  are  in  this  condition,  and  that  of  these 
many  have  had  nothing  whatever  in  the  ear  to  partially  justify  the  treatment  to 
vbich  they  have  been  subjected,  are  matters  of  common  knowledge  amongst  aural 
BurgeoDfL     It  would  be  well  if  the  ill-directed  energy  which  is  so  often  broufi^  to      t 
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bear  upon  these  caaefi  ended  with  the  simple  rupture  of  the  membrane ;  but  the 
struggles  of  the  little  patients  interfere  so  much  with  any  further  attempt  to  extract 
the  foreign  body  (either  real  or  supposed),  that  it  is  occasionally  thought  desirable 
to  place  them  under  chloroform,  in  order  that  a  renewed  groping  in  the  dark  may 
be  conducted  at  leisure.  The  complete  destruction  of  the  membrane  and  contents  of 
the  tympanum  is  thus  achieved.  A  passing  allusion  to  such  proceedings  as  being 
by  no  means  of  unfrequent  occurrence  may  be  pardoned,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  death  of  children  under  such  circumstances  takes  place  sufficiently  often  to 
be  recorded  in  the  journals  and  in  recent  works  upon  aural  sui^gery.  In  the  event 
of  a  patient  in  whom  the  membrane  has  been  ruptured  being  brought  for  treatment, 
the  meatus  is  swollen,  and  filled  with  blood,  or  discharge  (if  a  few  days  have  elapsed 
since  the  accident). 

It  will  then  be  desirable  to  relieve  inflammation  with  hot  fomentations,  and 
when  all  swelling  has  subsided,  tlie  ear  should  be  syringed  eveiy  day  with  warm 
water.  Under  such  simple  treatment,  if  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear,  it  will 
generally  come  out,  or  in  course  of  time  be  moved  into  such  a  position  that  by  the 
means  already  mentioned  it  can  be  easily  extracted.  The  purulent  discharge  from 
the  ear  will  continue  indefinitely  until  the  membrane  heals,  which  generally  happens 
in  course  of  time,  unless  it  hm  been  completely  destroyed ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  hearing  is  lost  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  the  structures 
behind  it. 

Occasionally  insects  crawl  into  the  meatus ;  syringing  will  remove  them.  If 
the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  happens  to  be  situated  rath^ 
superficially,  apid  a  small  object  remains  without  being  discovered  in  the  meatus, 
it  is  apt  to  excite  irritation,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  troublesome  cough,  which  is  at 
once  relieved  when  the  cause  has  been  removed. 

Exostoses, — Enlargements  of  the  osseous  portion  of  the  external  auditory  canal  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  they  afford  on  the  one  hand  examples  of  the  symmetry  of 
disease,  and  on  the  other  of  the  efieetj)  of  a  local  irritation  in  producing  successively 
increased  nutrition  and  new  growths.  Thus,  in  passing  under  review  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation  during  several  years, 
it  is  noticeable  that  in  about  half  the  number  of  patients  who  have  presented  them- 
selves for  examination,  and  to  whom  bony  enlargements  were  present  in  one  ear, 
upon  inspecting  the  other  ear  it  was  found  to  be  similarly  affected,  very  often  not 
only  as  to  the  size,  but  also  as  to  the  number  of  the  growths.  A  very  common 
form  is  that  in  which  thi'ee  enlai'gements  meet  in  the  canal.  Sometimes  there  will 
be  only  one,  at  others  two.  Attention  is  generally  directed  to  their  existence  by 
the  fact  of  a  piece  of  cerumen  entirely  closing  an  already  nearly  closed  canal.  Thus 
they  may  remain  for  many  years  without  attracting  notice. 

In  examples  of  this  kind  it  is  quite  impossible  to  state  with  anything  like 
accuracy  the  origin  of  the  growths.  Many  explanations  have  been  offered,  auch  as 
that  they  are  of  gouty  or  syphilitic  origin ;  but  none  of  these  views  will  bear  the  test 
of  experience,  nor  ain  they  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  conjectural.  I  have 
seen  several  members  of  the  same  families  the  subjects  of  these  bony  enlargements, 
so  that  they  ai-e  sometimes  inherited.  That  they  wiU  at  one  time  increase  synchro- 
nously in  either  ear,  that  they  will  i-emain  without  apparent  change  lor  many  years, 
that  if  they  are  uncomplicated  with  any  further  affection  behind  them  they  are 
harmless,  and  that  the  smallest  possible  aperture  is  sufficient  for  nearly  perfect 
transmission  of  sonorous  vibrations,  are  so  many  certain  facts.  But,  if  their  existence 
is  unaccountable  in  the  one  class  of  cases,  their  occurrence  in  the  other  admits  of  a 
tolerably  accurate  explanation.  It  often  happens  that  a  patient  who  complains  of 
being  deaf  in  one  ear,  and  in  whose  external  canal  one  or  more  bony  growths  are 
discovered,  will  be  found  to  have  suffered  in  early  life  for  many  years  from  a  puru- 
lent discharge  from  the  ear.  The  order  of  events  will  then  have  been — inflammation 
of  the  middle  ear,  perforation  of  the  membrane  accompanied  with  the  discharge, 
healing  of  the  perforation,  abnormal  growth  of  the  osseous  canal.  Sometimes  tlie 
perforation  is  still  open,  and  the  discharge  may  be  observed  to  come  from  behind 
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the  ezostofds.  The  local  irriation  produced  by  the  constant  passage  of  thiK  discharge 
from  the  open  tympanum,  especially  when  the  opposite  ear  is  absolutely  healthy, 
appeirs  in  such  examples  to  be  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
bony  growths. 

When  exostoses  have  been  disoorered,  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  at  any 
time  to  put  his  head  under  water,  as  in  bathing.  A  few  drops  of  water,  and 
especially  of  sea  water,  behind  the  growths  are  quite  enough,  not  only  to  make  him 
deaf,  but  often  to  excite  irritation  or  inflammation  in  the  neighbourhood  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tympanic  membrane.  Indeed,  it  is  this  accident  which  frequently'  directs 
attention  to  the  state  of  things.  For  the  same  reason,  when  the  closure  of  the  canal 
tf  completed  by  a  small  piece  of  cenmien,  it  is  better  to  carefully  remove  it  with 
fofxepe,  or  some  appropriate  instrument,  rather  than  to  syringe  the  ear.  Inasmuch, 
as  in  most  cases  the  canal  is  not  absolutely  closed,  this  management  is  all  that  is 
wanted  in  the  way  of  treatment ;  but  in  the  example  above  alluded  to,  viz.  where  the 
membrane  isperforated,  and  in  instances  where  the  discharge  cannot  escape,  where  there 
18  perhaps  a  polypus  growing  from  the  tympanum,  and  seen  to  be  protruding  between 
the  exoatoees,  especially  when  this  condition  is  accompanied  with  severe  headaches 
and  general  constitutional  disturbance — ^where,  briefly,  the  patient  is  in  immediate 
rifik  of  blood-poisoning,  or  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  cranium,  the  removal 
of  the  growth  is  urgently  demanded.  This  is  no  easy  matter,  and  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  as  the  result  of  his  experience  of  such  cases,  that 
the  best  method  to  employ  is  as  follows : — The  patient  being  under  ether,  and  light 
being  reflected  from  the  mirror  worn  on  the  forehead,  the  bony  growths  are  cut  away 
by  the  drill  which  is  in  common  use  among  dentists.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that 
an  assistant  should  turn  the  lathe,  and  that  the  blood  which  oozes  from  the 
bone  shoold  be  constantly  staunched  with  absorbent  cotton-wool.  The  bleeding  of 
the  bone,  by  obstructing  the  view  of  the  parts,  maises  the  proceeding  necessarily  a 
tedious  one;  but  the  complete  command  which  can  be  exercised  over  the  drill 
makes  its  emplo3rment  in  tiiese  cases  most  valuable.  It  is,  of  course,  far  more 
easy  to  remove  these  growths  when  they  occur  singly,  as  there  is  then  generally 
a  pedide  to  cut  through ;  and  fortunately,  when  the  enlargements  have  been  the 
result  of  a  local  irritation,  it  is  more  usual  to  And  the  meatus  completely  ob- 
structed by  one  tumour  growing  from  the  posterior  wall  than  by  two  or  three. 
They  are  of  very  dense  structure  like  ivory.  It  is  possibly  a  coincidence,  though 
perhaps  worth  mentioning,  that  men  are  far  more  prone  to  this  affection  than  women, 
and  that  they  very  commonly  have  been  in  the  habit  of  bathing  in  the  sea  a  good 
deal 

AceumtUeUion  of  cerumen, — ^Were  it  not  that  accumulations  of  cerumen  are  very 
frequently  directly  and  indirectly  the  cause  of  much  trouble,  a  few  words  would  be 
sufficient  with  which  to  dismiss  the  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
presence  of  cerumen  may  give  rise  to  very  serious  consequences.  For  example,  the 
tjmpanic  membrane  is  not  unfrequently  ruptured  by  violent  syringing  entrusted  to 
iBexperienced  hands. 

Long-continued  pressure  from  hardened  wax  occasionally  causes  ulceration  of  the 
membrane,  and  sometimes  even  absorption  of  portions  of  the  osseous  canal.     Where 
very  dry  cerumen  has  been  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  membrane,  a  few  drops  of 
water  getting  into  the  ear,  by  causing  swelling  of  the  mass,  will  so  excite  pressure  as  to 
let  up  inflammation  within  the  tympanum,  as  well  as  throughout  the  entire  external 
canal.     It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  on  occasions,  to  exercise  something  more  than 
ordinary  prudence  in  the  removal  of  wax  from  the  ear.     At  other  times  the  canal 
may  be  as  nearly  as  possible  flUed  with  cerumen  without  any  inconvenience  arising 
from  its  presence,  for  the  very  smallest  passage  to  the  membrane  will  suffice  or  perfect 
hearing.     When  patients  become  deaf  from  this  cause,  they  do  so  suddenly  by  some 
Kligfat  movement  in  the  mass,  occasioned  generally  by  a  little  water  getting  into  the 
ear,  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  pillow  on  the  tragus.   It  may  he  laid  down  as  a  rule  that 
an  ear  should  never  be  syringed  unless  an  inspection  has  proved  the  necessity  for 
such  a  proceeding.     A  stream  of  water  directed  on  to  the  tympanic  membra^ie  can  ^ 
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only  operate  in  a  hannful  manner,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  very  rare  ooourrenoe  to 
find  the  membi'ane  split  vertioally  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  handle  of  the 
malleus,  "(vhen  a  person  has  had  the  ear  syringed  by  the  first  person  whom  he  can 
induce  to  operate  upon  him.  Even  when  the  presence  of  wax  has  been  demon- 
strated, and  when  it  is,  as  often  happens,  of  stony  hardness,  it  is  not  always  advis- 
able to  syringe  the  ear  until  the  collection  has  been  softened  by  soaking  with  warm 
water ;  for  the  first  syringeful  of  water  will  perhaps  drive  the  mass  against  the 
membrane,  and  it  may,  in  its  hardened  state,  be  not  very  easily  dislodged  at  the  first 
sitting:  In  such  a  case  it  is  better,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable  time 
bestowed  on  the  occasion,  that  the  ear  be  kept  filled  with  water  for  some  time,  and 
then  that  the  secretion  be  subsequently  removed. 

At  all  times  syringing  should  be  employed  with  the  greatest  gentleness ;  the  proceaa 
ought  not  to  cause  pain,  nor  be  continued  for  long  at  a  time.  If  the  above  pre- 
cautions are  not  attended  to,  a  good  deal  of  irritation  may  be  set  up,  and  the  canal 
become  so  swollen  that  for  many  days  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  remove  the 
cerumen.  The  most  convenient  form  of  ear-syringe  is  one  in  which  the  nozzle  is 
removed  (whilst  the  syringe  is  filled)  and  readjusted  by  a  bayonet  action.  This 
portion  ought  to  be  small  in  order  that  it  do  not  block  up  the  canal,  and  when  it  is 
used,  should  be  applied  to  the  roof  of  the  meatus.  Its  introduction  will  be  much 
assisted  if  the  aiuide  is  drawn  upwards  at  the  time.  A  feeling  of  fidntness  and 
giddiness  is  at  once  produced  if  the  water  is  not  warm  enough  to  be  pleasant,  and 
even  then  there  will  be  found  a  certain  proportion  of  people  whom  syringing  the 
ears  affects  in  this  way.  Indeed,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  the  symptoms  of 
giddiness,  and  sometimes  even  of  vomiting,  without  any  previous  sensation  of  nausea, 
are  prominent  in  many  cases  when  either  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  ear  are  dis- 
ordered; thus  showing  the  very  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  the 
pneumogastric  and  the  auditory  nerves. 

Fungi  in  the  imatus, — In  1867  Schwartze  directed  attention  to  the  £ftct  that  the 
external  auditory  canal  was  occasionally  the  seat  of  a  vegetable  fungus,  Aspergillus, 
and  it  has  since  been  found  by  many  others.  The  fungus  is  identical  with  that 
which  is  found  in  the  mould  on  damp  walls.  When  it  has  been  noticed,  it  has 
generally  been  in  cases  where  the  canal  has  suffered  from  irritation,  or  collections  of 
cerumen.  .  It  is  easily  eradicated  by  cleanliness  and  some  local  astringent,  such  as 
acetate  of  lead  lotion,  or  spirits  of  wine. 

CcUapse  of  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  meatus  is  an  affection  of  old  age.  The  open- 
ing to  the  canal  becomes  often  in  elderly  people  reduced  to  a  mere  slit.  When  the 
hearing  suffers  from  this  condition,  a  small  silver  tube  may  be  worn  to  keep  the 
walls  of  the  canal  apart. 

Eczema. — ^This  is  a  very  common  affection  of  the  external  ear,  and  often  involves 
the  auricle  as  well  as  the  external  meatus.  It  is  generally  met  with  in  persons  of  a 
gouty  tendency,  or  those  who  become  out  of  health  from  too  free  living  and  sedentary 
habits.  In  the  acute  form  the  whole  of  the  external  ear  is  very  much  swollen,  red, 
and  painful,  and  exudes  a  watery  discharge,  which  dries  rapidly,  and  becomes  en- 
crusted. The  itching  which  accompanies  it  is  most  excessive.  In  this  stage  the 
best  treatment  consists  in  laxative  saline  medicine,  given  very  freely ;  restrictions  in 
diet,  such  as  very  little  or  even  no  animal  food  for  a  few  days,  and  an  entire  absence 
of  stimulants.  The  ear  should  be  constantly  fomented  with  hot  water ;  the  canal 
frequently  syringed  with  warm  water,  and  a  lotion  consisting  of  oxide  of  zinc  and 
water  may  be  dabbed  on  to  the  ear  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  When 
under  this  treatment  the  acute  stage  has  passed  away,  an  ointment  consisting  of 
vaseline  and  the  ammonio-ohloride  of  mercury,  eight  grains  to  the  ounce,  may  be 
lightly  pencilled  over  the  ear  and  within  the  meatus. 

The  chronic  form  of  the  complaint  requires  the  most  patient  treatment,  and  it 
is  very  desirable  that  the  affection  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  without  attention 
being  paid  to  it ;  for  not  only  does  it  lead  to  a  general  thickening  and  disfigurement 
of  the  auricle,  but  the  integuments  of  the  external  canal  become  so  much  thickened 
that  the  passage  is  at  last  not  infrequently  almost  ocdnded.     When  this  disease  has 
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been  n^lected  for  some  yeaxs,  I  have  often  seen  so  much  narrowing  of  tiie  canal 
that  it  would  only  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  small  prohe.  The  hearing  in  such  cases 
sofieiB  veiy  mnch  indeed ;  for  complete  closure  from  the  presence  of  a  little  dried 
discharge  from  time  to  timd  takes  place.  In  cases  of  chronic  eczema  the  first  con- 
sideration is  that  the  canal  should  he  carefully  syringed  and  dried.  At  first  this 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  surgeon  every  few  days,  and  the  above-mentioned  ointment 
veiy  f^nringly  applied  with  a  small  camel's-hair  brush.  A  rigid  diet,  suitable  for 
a  goaty  person,  must  be  enjoined.  Some  form  of  mineral  aperient  water  may  be 
taken  in  the  morning,  and  a  small  dose  of  Liq.  arsenicalis  and  bicarbonate  of  soda 
twice  daily  after  food.  Under  simple  treatment  of  this  kind  patients  may  completely 
recover  from  an  otherwise  obstinate  and  interminable  disorder. 

Boilt  in  the  meatus. — The  external  auditory  canal  is  very  often  affected  by  boils, 
which  are  so  persistent  in  their  advent  that  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  a 
patiesit  afiTected  in  this  way,  who  will  for  many  months  not  pass  a  week  without  a 
fresh  one.  No  sooner  has  one  boil  completed  its  course  than  another  begins.  The 
fin<t  premonitory  symptom  is  generally  an  intolerable  itching.  On  account  of  this 
tendency  to  recurrence,  no  local  treatment  is  of  any  avail  until  the  constitutionally 
diji^urbiiig  cause  has  been  discovered  and  corrected.  Strong  vigorous  men  are  quite 
as  prone  to  this  very  troublesome  affection  (for  the  boUs  are  extremely  painful)  as 
weakly  persons.  Men  who,  after  being  accustomed  to  very  active  exercise,  take  to 
sedentary  pursuits,  are  unusually  liable  to  this  symptom,  and  therefore  the  treatment 
which  was  spoken  of  as  being  adapted  for  persons  who  suffer  from  eczema  is  generally 
in  kind  the  most  suitable  for  ^ese  cases.  Some  simple  ointment,  such  as  zinc 
ointment  made  with  vaseline,  will  be  useful  to  relieve  the  itching. 

Abeeegs  of  the  canal  requires  more  vigorous  treatment.  It  is  an  intensely  painful 
s&diony  and  is  very  often  set  up  by  the  irritation  of  cerumen  behind  the  spot  where 
it  forms.  It  is  generally  best  to  open  an  abscess  in  the  canal,  for  the  integuments 
are  so  tense  that  much  prolonged  suffering  is  in  this  way  avoided ;  and  the  incision 
should  be  made  very  freely,  if  it  is  needed  at  all.  What  is  generally  described  as 
dijfused  inflammation  of  the  external  auditory  comal  occurs  more  or  less  whenever 
the  tympanum  is  also  inflamed ;  it  is  then  confined  chiefly  to  the  soft  parts  of  the 
canal,  and  the  movements  of  the  jaw  are  very  much  impeded ;  but  if  it  is  of  primary 
rather  than  of  secondary  origin,  the  periosteum  is  the  tissue  affected.  In  the  latter 
case  the  canal  appears  very  much  swollen,  and  it  is  very  tender.  If  the  pain,  which 
is  extremely  severe,  does  not  subside  after  leeches  have  been  placed  in  front  of  the 
tragus,  and  followed  by  fomentations,  an  incision  should  be  made  through  the 
perioBtenm.  This  may  be  conveniently  done  with  a  curved  bistoury,  and  tho  in- 
daion  should  be  made  as  the  knife  is  withdrawn.  Unless  this  relief  is  given  to  the 
extreme  tension  of  the  parts,  some  portion  of  the  osseous  canal  will  afterwards  die, 
and  exposed  bone  in  this  situation  is  most  troublesome ;  for  it  not  only  is  difficult 
to  detach  and  remove,  but  from  the  exposed  surfiEUse  granulations  arise  which  fill 
the  meatus ;  there  is  then  a  profuse  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear.  These  granu- 
iations  become  afterwards  dignified  by  the  term  polypus,  and  if  they  are  simply 
removed,  will  be  reproduced  very  soon  afterwards. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  condition,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  true  polypus  or 
any  other  morbid  growth,  extraction  is  merely  the  preliminary  step  to  treatment. 
To  accomplish  their  removal  the  ring  polypus  forceps  may  be  employed,  or  any 
modification  of  this  instrument  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator  may  suggest. 
In<leed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  several  instruments  should  be  at  hand,  for 
not  only  does  the  meatus  of  individuals  vaiy  very  much  in  calibre,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  ages  of  patients ;  but  the  size  and  position  of  the  growths  are  suffi- 
ciently diflSdrent  to  suggest  the  most  convenient  instrument  for  their  extraction. 
After  the  removal  of  a  polypus,  or  of  granulations,  some  caustic  fluid  should  be 
ippiied  to  the  point  of  origin  which  is  connected  with  the  diseased  bone.  Chloro-aoetic 
add  is  of  all  others  perhaps  the  most  useful,  since  its  action  can  be  immediately 
stopped,  if  necessary,  by  syringing ;  for  this  acid  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  The 
best  plan  of  applying  tiie  acid  is  to  twist  a  very  smaU  piece  of  absorbent  wool  on  to 
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the  end  of  an  eye-probe,  and  moisten  it  with  the  caustic.  For  daily  use  afterwards, 
powdered  gallic  acid  may  be  applied.  Of  course,  complete  recovery  does  not  take 
place  until  the  whole  of  the  dead  bone  is  removed. 

The  Middle  Ear. 

There  are  certain  points  in  connection  with  the  middle  ear  which  make  it  an 
impracticable  as  undesirable  that  the  subject  of  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable  should 
be  treated  in  so  divisional  a  manner  that  it  might  be  supposed  possible  to  speak 
exclusively  at  one  time  of  affections  of  the  membrane,  at  another  of  the  cavity  of  ' 
the  tympanum,  or  at  another  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  For  in  practice  it  is  found 
that  the  tympanum  cannot  sufifer  without  the  membrane  being  altered  in  appearance 
and  structure;  that  abnormal  states  cyf  the  membrane  are  for  the  most  part  secondary 
to  catarrhal  or  inflammatory  changes  within  the  tympanic  cavity ;  and  that  any 
obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  not  only  alters  the 
curvature  of  the  membrane,  but  also,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  position  of  the 
chain  of  ossicles  which  lie  across  the  tympanum.  In  short,  one  division  cannot 
suffer  without  involving,  more  or  less,  the  other  two. 

The  patient  study  o£  the  tympanic  membrane  in  disease  cannot  fail  to  leave  two 
distinct  impressions  on  the  mind  of  the  observer :  first,  that  any  alteration  in  itfi 
appearance  or  structure  must  be  regarded  chiefly  as  an  index  of  changes  which  have 
taken  place  within  the  tympanic  cavity  rather  than  as  important  in  themselves ; 
secondly,  that  any  preconceived  notions  as  to  the  functions  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane must  be  often  discarded,  seeing  that  such  perfect  hearing  is  sometimes  present 
with  a  membrane  as  different  from  health  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  extreme  degrees  of  deafness,  exclusively  dependent  on  disease  of  the 
tympanum,  will  be  found  to  be  associated  with  nothing  more  marked  than  a  loss  of 
lustre  and  translucency  in  the  membrane.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  most  careful  study  of  the  membrane  in  health  and  disease  is  likely  to  prove 
barren  in  its  results,  for  the  contrary  is  true.  The  most  trifling  alterations  in 
curvature,  and  the  most  minute  variations  from  health,  especially  when  these  signs 
are  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  opposite  ear  of  the  patient  under  examination^ 
and  the  history  of  the  malady,  will  often  form  an  incident  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  will  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  subject  under  investigation  as  to  make 
what  would  otherwise  be  an  obscure  case,  one  readily  understood  in  all  its  bearings. 
Thus,  a  small  scar  on  the  membrane  will  occasionally  tell  a  story  of  previous  in> 
flammation  within  the  tympanum,  the  details  of  which  had  long  since  passed  from 
the  memory  of  the  patient  or  his  friends.  It  seems  almost  needless  to  observe  that 
the  appearances  presented  by  a  healthy  membrane  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  pei^ 
fectly  familiar  to  the  student  of  ear  diseases,  and  perhaps  the  first  thing  that  he  will 
notice  will  be  the  considerable  variations  which  are  found  to  exist  in  the  brightness, 
translucency,  and  curvature  of  the  membrane  in  individuals  whose  ears  are  absolutely 
healthy.  No  description  will  fully  illustrate  this  fact,  and  it  is  a  knowledge  only  to 
be  attained  by  a  large  experience.  Speaking  generally,  however,  the  chief  points 
to  be  observed  in  the  membrane  are  the  following : — 

(1)  The  short  process  of  the  maUmts,  which  forms  a  projection  at  the  upper  and 
middle  part  of  the  membrane. 

(2)  Proceeding  downwards,  and  slightly  backwards,  and  terminating  at  a  little 
below  the  centre  of  the  membrane,  the  handle  of  the  malleus. 

(3)  Taking  the  termination  of  the  handle,  or  umbo  (as  it  is  called),  for  its  apex, 
and  extending  downwards  and  slightly  forwards,  is  the  triangular  bright  spot,  or 
cone  of  light.  This  is  an  area  from  which,  when  the  membrane  is  illuminated,  light 
is  reflected  back  to  the  eye.  It  is  due  to  the  peculiar  curves  exhibited  by  the  mem- 
brane ;  curves  which  are  of  a  somewhat  complicated  nature,  and  which  are  dependent 
on  the  conditions  that  might  be  expected  to  obtain  when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  stretched  membrane  has  an  oblique  position,  forming  with  the  floor  of  the  canal 
an  angle  of  about  45^,  and  that  it  is  drawn  upon  by  the  handle  of  the  malleus. 
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which  is  tilted  inwards.  Thus,  although  it  is  irregularly  concave  at  the  centime,  its 
periphflral  part  is  somewhat  convex.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  cone  of  light  would 
be  absent  if  the  membrane  were  a  plain  surface,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  observation, 
its  position  is  altered  by  movements  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  produced  by  dis- 
tending the  tympanum  with  air,  and  by  the  removing  this  distension  by  the  act  of 
swaUowing. 

(4)  It$  colour  J  perhaps  best  described  as  blue  grey,  which  varies  even  in  health 
aooording  to  ite  transparency,  for  under  the  influence  of  a  very  bright  light  the 
tympanic  cavity  is  xaore  or  less  illuminated.  The  colour  is  also  influenced  by  the 
kind  of  light  which  is  employed,  being  more  blue  under  sunlight  and  of  a  somewhat 
yellowish  hue  under  the  artificial  illumination  from  gas. 

(5)  It9  kuire^  which  is  soon  lost  whenever  the  tympanum  is  afiected  with 
catarrh  or  inflammation,  as  it  also  is  in  many  aifections  of  the  external  canal. 

(6)  Its  indinatian.  This  varies  somewhat;  it  forms  an  angle  of  about  45° 
with  the  floor  of  the  meatus. 

(7)  Its  curvature  presents  irregularities,  the  reasons  for  which  have  been  pre- 
viously mentioned,  and  it  also  will  be  found,  as  will  be  mentioned  later  on,  to  alter 
in  all  cases  where  the  middle  ear  is  afiected. 

For  surgical  purposes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remember  that  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane, consisting,  as  is  well  known,  of  external  radiating  fibres,  derived  from 
the  periosteal  covering  of  the  external  meatus,  and  internal  circular  fibres  from 
the  periosteum  of  the  tympanum  (between  these  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is 
fixed),  has,  as  an  external  layer,  a  continuation  of  the  skin  of  the  meatus,  and  that  its 
internal  layer  is  the  extremely  delicate  muoous  membrane  which  lines  the  tympanum 
and  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Ifijuries  of  the  memhrana  tympcmi. — The  membrane  is  very  frequently  ruptured 
accidentally.  This  may  happen  from  the  introduction  of  any  pointed  instrument 
into  the  ear ;  by  the  violent  compression  of  air  within  the  tympanum,  as  in  vomiting 
or  blowing  the  nose ;  by  the  sudden  compression  of  air  within  the  meatus  from  a  box  on 
the  ear,  or  an  explosion  near  the  ear ;  by  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  head ;  or  by  a  violent 
syringing.  In  whatever  way  the  accident  oocurs,  a  sudden  acute  and  sickening  pain 
t2(  felt,  and  this  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  fiuntness.  There  is  perhaps 
also  a  little  ooadng  of  blood.  Even  without  an  examination,  the  precise  nature  of 
the  accident  may  be  known  by  the  fiidlity  with  which  the  patient  can  pass  the  air 
through  the  tympanum  in  a  forcible  attempt  at  expiration,  whilst  the  mouth  and 
now  are  closed.  After  the  accident,  the  membrane  either  heals  in  the  course  of  a 
fnw  dajTS,  or  suppuration  is  established  in  the  tympanum.  There  is  then  a  purulent 
dWharge  from  the  ear.  But,  even  if  this  takes  place,  the  tendency  of  the  membrane 
i»  towards  healing.  When  the  ear  is  examined  soon  after  the  accident,  a  dot  of 
blood  will  sometimes  be  observed  covering  the  rupture,  or  the  opening  may  appear 
like  a  slit,  the  edges  of  which  separate  if  the  patient  blow  through  the  peroration. 
Where  a  sharp  pointed  object,  such  as  a  toothpick,  a  twig  of  wood,  or  the  like,  pierces 
the  memlwane,  the  wound  generally  heals  very  rapidly  (in  a  few  days),  and  very  little 
deafnem  is  ultimately  left.  Although  subsequently  the  perforation  may  close ;  if  sup- 
puration has  once  been  established,  in  some  degree,  however  slightly,  the  hearing 
flaflei8.  The  function  is  more  extensively  injured  after  rupture,  caused  by  blows  on 
the  head  or  ear,  and  by  explosions,  than  by  any  other  form  of  the  accident.  In 
truth,  however,  in  these  cases,  as  in  all  others,  the  rupture  per  ae  has  very  little 
iiitleed  to  do  with  the  loss  of  hearing,  as  may  be  noticed  from  the  fact  that  shocks  of 
this  nature  are  alike  productive  of  very  serious  and  permanent  deafness,  whether 
the  membrane  be  broken  or  not.  In  both  cases  the  nervous  structures  are,  without 
(kiubt,  the  parts  which  mainly  sufler.  After  suppuration  in  the  tympanum,  however, 
a  Hpcond  element  comes  in,  for  the  products  of  inflammation  within  this  cavity  still 
further  damage  the  hearing  by  their  interference  with  the  conduction  of  sound  to  the 
Uhyrinth.  Conclusive  evidence  of  the  degree  in  which  the  nervous  portion  of  the 
ear  is  damaged  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  conducting  poHion  on  the  other,  is  aflbrded 
by  comparing  the  manner  in  which  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  placed  upon  the 
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vertex  are  heard  relatively  by  the  injured  and  the  uninjured  ear.  Where  the 
nervous  power  of  the  ear  is  damB|;ed,  such  vibrations  will  be  heard  less  loudly  than 
in  the  healthy  ear,  and  more  loudly  when  the  conducting  power  has  been  impaired 
in  the  course  of  inflammation  within  the  tympanum.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
far  greater  damage  is  done  to  the  hearing  by  a  box  on  the  ear  or  explosions  when 
they  come  unexpectedly — t.c.  before  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  has  contracted  so  as  in 
some  degree  to  prepare  the  membrane  for  the  shock.  In  accounts  of  the  injuries 
under  consideration,  which  I  have  given  elsewhere,^  will  be  found  an  instance  in 
which  the  portio  dura  was  injured  in  its  passage  through  the  aqueduct  of  Eallopius,  by 
the  point  of  a  pair  of  scissors  thrust  through  the  membrane  (complete  paralysis  of 
the  facial  muscles  instantly  followed),  and  in  the  twenty-two  cases  there  recorded 
*  the  perforation  did  not  heal  in  ten ;  in  six  instances  the  hearing  did  not  sufier  at 
all ;  in  the  remaining  sixteen  it  was  more  or  less  seriously  impaired.' 

The  chief  treatment  for  accidental  rupture  of  the  membrane  is  to  prevent  the 
patient  putting  anything  (even  water)  into  the  ear,  so  that  the  healing  process  may 
be  allowed  to  take  place  without  being  interfered  with.  If  suppuration  takes  place, 
nothing  more  should  be  done  than  gently  to  syringe  the  ear  with  warm  water,  taking 
care  that  occasionally  secretion  from  the  tympanum  is  expelled  by  causing  the 
patient  to  blow  through  the  opening.  If  it  does  not  heal  eventually,  the  case  will 
come  within  the  category  of  ordinary  perforation  of  the  membrane,  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

The  importance  of  non-interference  in  these  cases  cannot  be  too  urgently  im- 
pressed on  the  patient^  and  it  is  somewhat  rare  to  find  instances  (unless  the  patient 
is  seen  soon  after  the  accident)  in  which  some  sort  of  an  attempt  has  not  been  made 
to  assist  the  healing  process  which  so  readily  takes  place  if  it  is  allowed  to  proceed 
unmolested.  How  quickly  the  membrane  heals  may  be  seen  at  any  time  if  it  is 
examined  within  a  few  days  of  an  occasion  on  which  it  has  been  ruptured  by  a  blow 
or  &11  on  the  head  which  has  been  followed  by  some  bleeding  from  the  ear.  Even 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  bleeding  has  been  profuse,  and  in  which  there  baa 
been  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  base  of  the  skull  has  been  fractured,  the  healing 
process  is  not  very  long  deferred.  The  appearance  which  is  presented  when  the 
membrane  is  ruptured  from  these  causes  is  very  generally  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the 
anterior  or  posterior  section  of  the  membrane.  On  one  occasion  when  the  accident 
occurred  from  the  explosion  of  a  gun  close  to  the  ear,  I  observed  two  slits  on  either 
side  of  the  malleus,  extending  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  membrane ;  they 
both  healed  completely  within  four  days  of  the  accident. 

In  the  case  of  a  severe  blow  or  box  on  the  ear,  when  the  hearing  is  extensively 
damaged,  it  generally  recovers  to  a  certain  extent,  and  this  happens  quite  irrespec- 
tively of  any  rupture  of  the  membrane.  The  loss  of  hearing  is  always  accompanied 
by  more  or  less  tinnitus,  and  this  symptom  is  the  last  to  disappear,  and  indeed  is 
sometimes  persistent  for  the  remainder  of  the  patient's  life.  It  is  very  much  to  be 
desired  that  it  should  be  generally  known  how  commonly  the  practice  of  boxing  boys' 
ears  at  school  is  sometimes  followed  by  most  serious  and  permanent  deafness. 

NON-PUBULENT  CATARRH   OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAR. 

The  term  catarrh  as  applied  to  the  middle  ear  includes  in  their  early  stages  all  the 
affections  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Eustachian  tubes 
and  tympana  are  lined  continuously  with  the  same  tract  of  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
in  all  cases  the  part  primarily  involved,  the  application  of  this  term  is  a  very  natural 
one.  So  long  as  the  increased  secretion  is  merely  of  a  mucous  character,  the  disease 
is  spoken  of  as  non-purulent,  but  if  the  process  of  congestion  passes  into  that  of 
inflammation,  and  the  formation  of  pus  takes  place,  the  term  purulent  catarrh  is  applied 
to  the  affection.  This  division  is  not  so  artificial  as  would  appear  at  first  sight,  for 
although  the  one  may  be  sometimes  merely  the  first  stage  of  ihe  other,  it  is  found  in 

*  Vide  Trafuacttofis  of  CUnical  Society,  vol.  vi.,  and  Lanttt,  1876. 
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practioe  that  the  middle  ear  may  for  years  be  affected  with  increased  secretion  of  its 
lining  membrane,  without  ever  suffering  from  inflammation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word . 
ObsiruUian  of  the  JBuitachian  tube. — ^In  the  simplest  form  of  catarrh,  nothing 
more  than  the  £iucial  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  are  involved,  and  the  symp- 
tom complained  of  is  deafness,  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  ears.  It 
k  a  veiy  common  ailment  with  children  and  yoimg  persons,  and  whilst  the  so-termed 
(»tnimou8  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  class. 
More  often  than  not  it  is  associated  with  a  granular  condition  of  the  pharynx  and 
posterior  nares.  For  this  reason  the  subjects  of  it  present  a  very  characteristic 
a{^)earanoe,  since  they  breathe  almost  excliisively  through  the  mouth  and  more 
kkbitiiaUy  during  sleep.  The  temperate  damp  climate  which  prevails  in  this  country 
and  Grermany  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  development.  In  children  with  this 
complaint  the  hearing  varies  very  much  according  to  atmospheric  influences  and  the 
especial  locality  in  which  they  reside.  Thus  a  day  soil  is  especially  im^Eivourable  to 
these  patients ;  also  they  hear  much  better  in  summer  than  in  winter;  and  if  they 
remove  into  a  dry  warm  climate,  recovery  occasionally  takes  place  without  further 
interference.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  the 
condition  of  the  nares  should  be  attended  to,  and  this  may  be  done  by  the  daily 
bvringing  of  the  nostrils  with  alkaline  or  saline  solutions.  Salt  and  water,  sea  water 
when  obtainable,  or  a  solution  containing  carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  and  sugar,  are 
amongst  the  most  suitable.  The  fluid  should  be  warm,  and  must  be  syringed  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  passes  chiefly  through  one  inferior  meatus  of  the  nostril  and  out 
through  the  other ;  and  whatever  of  it  passes  into  the  throat  must  be  spat  out.  In 
this  way  laige  masses  of  secretion  will  be  brought  away,  and  after  a  time  free 
breathing  through  the  nose  is  established.  This  plan  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
nasal  douche,  the  use  of  which  is  without  doubt  not  free  from  danger.  When  it  is 
employed,  it  occasionally  happens  that  some  of  the  fluid  passes  through  the  Eustachian 
tube  into  one  or  other  tympanum,  and  sets  up  inflammation,  which  ends  in  rupture 
of  the  membrane,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  disorganisation. 

The  subjects  of  this  catarrhal  malady,  especially  when  they  are  of  a  strumous  type, 
often  have  enlarged  tonsils.  Although  the  tonsils  do  not  mechanically  in  any 
degree  close  the  Eustachian  tubes,  they  keep  up  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
pharynx,  and  interfere  with  the  respiration.  They  should  then  be  removed.  When 
it  IB  added  that  Politzer's  method  of  inflation  ought  to  be  occasionally  practised, 
the  routine  of  treatment  has  been  indicated.  This  simple  and  useful  proceeding  is 
a  very  important  element  in  the  successful  management  of  a  case,  not  only  because  it 
instantly  improves  the  hearing,  but  because  it  relieves  the  extreme  tension  to  which 
the  membrane  is  subjected  when  the  tympanum  is  not  constantly  replenished  with 
air.  It  may  with  benefit  be  repeated  at  intervals ;  but,  insomuch  as  its  employment 
u»  extremely  grateful  to  the  patient,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  its  abusa  It  is 
anfortunately  sometimes  practised  with  too  great  violence,  and  has  often  within  the 
writer's  experience  caused  sudden  rupture  of  the  membrane.  Its  too  frequent  use  also 
tends,  by  stretching  the  membrane,  to  cause  its  permanent  relaxation. 

From  whatever  cause  the  Eustachian  tube  is  obstructed,  the  membrane  presents 
in  a  d^ree  the  same  appearances.  They  are  such  as  might  be  expected  when  air  in 
the  tympanum,  not  being  regularly  replenished,  undergoes  partial  absorption.  For 
vhilst  the  density  within  the  middle  ear  is  in  this  way  diminished,  that  of  the  outer 
air  lemaining  the  same,  pressure  is  produced  on  the  membrane,  and  on  the  chain  of 
iMsicleB  which  rotate  with  its  movements.  In  an  extreme  case  the  short  process  of 
the  malleus  will  seem  to  be  bursting  through  the  membrane ;  the  handle  is  tilted 
Wkwards  till  it  is  almost  in  contact  with  the  promontory,  and  the  central  concavity 
uf  the  membrane  is  much  increased. 

From  the  short  process  proceeding  horizontally  backwards  in  the  posterior  section 
cjf  the  membrane  may  be  seen  a  ridge  or  fold  evidently  produced  by  the  altered 
position  of  the  malleus,  since  it  disappears  after  inflation  of  the  ear  has  been 
practised.  The  condition  of  the  posterior  nai-es  already  referred  to  is  very  often  the 
result  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles.    Obstruction  of  the  Euntachian  tube  may  UikepLice 
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in  adults,  even  in  good  health,  and  apparently  without  any  predisposing  cause 
beyond  an  ordinary  cold,  and  it  is  quite  in  aocordanoe  with  experience  to  find  one 
tube  afiected  as  often  as  both.  If  attention  is  directed  to  the  matter  before  it  has 
been  of  long  duration,  a  few  inflations  and  the  use  of  some  simple  saline  syringed 
through  the  nares,  will  suffice  to  remove  the  obstruction  ;  but,  unless  some  relief  of 
this  kind  is  afforded  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  use  of  Politzer's  method  will  not 
succeed  in  opening  the  tube,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  make  use  of  the 
Eustachian  catheter.  This  instrument  (the  employment  of  whio^uis  mainly  useful 
for  injecting  fluid  into  the  tympanum  in  cases  of  catarrhal  affection  of  this  cavity) 
may  be  made  of  silver  or  vulcanite.  The  latter  kind  can  be  bent  to  any  curve 
required  by  slightly  warming,  and  then  allowing  them  to  cool  whilst  the  necessary 
curve  is  maintained  by  the  hand. 

Three  or  four  different  sizes  are  enough  for  ordinary  use.  The  purpose  served  by 
the  metal  ring  is  to  show  the  position  of  the  instrument  in  p&ssing  it — that  is, 
whether  the  point  is  directed  to  the  left,  the  right,  downwards  or  upwards.  Tlie 
other  end  receives  the  india-rubber  bag  which  is  employed  in  injecting  air  or  fluid 
into  the  middle  ear.  The  mode  of  passing  the  catheter  is  as  follows  :  ^ — 'Place  the 
patient  in  a  chair,  and  let  him  lean  back  in  it ;  steady  his  head  with  the  left  hand, 
firmly  fixed  on  the  top  of  it ;  hold  the  catheter  lightly  in  the  right  hand,  with  the 
curve  downwards,  and  pass  it  quickly  in  this  position  through  the  inferior  meatus 
of  the  nose  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.      When  this  is  felt,  withdraw  the 

Fio.  11. — ^A.  Vulcanite  Eustachian  Catheter.    B.  Silver  Eustachian  Catheter. 
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catheter  about  half  an  inch,  and  tilt  the  point  of  the  curved  end  rather  upwards  and 
to  the  left  or  right,  according  to  the  side  which  is  being  operated  upon.  Now  hold 
the  catheter  and  end  of  the  p\tient*s  nose  steadily  between  the  thumb  and  the  first 
two  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  All  this  time  the  ear  of  the  patient  and  surgeon  are 
connected  by  the  diagnostic  tube.  The  point  of  the  catheter  is  now  supposed  to  be 
in  the  pharyngeal  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube ;  but  the  only  certain  sign  of  this 
being  the  case  is  that,  when  air  is  forced  into  the  catheter,  it  will  be  heard  through 
the  diagnostic  tube  to  impinge  upon  the  tympanic  membrane  when  the  stream  of 
air  is  passed  down  the  catheter  (I  am  presuming  that  the  Eustachian  tube  is  not 
occluded).  This  is  the  most  common  method  of  using  the  catheter,  and  I  think  it 
is  the  best.' 

After  some  little  practice  the  mistakes  which  are  made  by  those  not  in  the  hahit 
of  using  this  instrument  will  be  avoided.  They  consist  chiefly  in  not  keeping  the 
point  of  the  catheter  in  contact  with  the  inferior  meatus,  and  so  passing  it  into  the 
middle  meatus,  and  in  not  withdrawing  it  far  enough  before  turning  it  outwaxxis. 
The  proceeding,  although  unpleasant  to  patients,  is  not  painful,  and  they  for  the  most 
part  soon  become  so  tolerant  of  it,  if  it  is  passed  rapidly,  as  not  to  object  to  its  use. 
With  others  the  nostril  is  so  sensitive  as  to  make  it  always  most  unpleasant.  The 
real  difliculties  which  are  met  with  consist  in  the  facts  that  the  septum  of  the  nose  in 
some  persons  is  not  placed  vertically,  but  inclines  to  one  or  the  other  side,  generally 
to  the  left,  and  that  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  is  occasionally  much  larger  than 
usual.  The  meatus  is  then  quite  impassable  for  even  the  smallest  instrument.  In 
these  cases  it  is  sometimes  possible,  by  greatly  increasing  the  ciurve  of  the  catheter, 
to  introduce  it  through  the  opposite  nostril.  Patients  who  require  the  employment 
»  Wide  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear.    Dalby. 
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of  the  Eostachian  catheter  frequently,  should  be  provided  with  one  for  their  exclusive 
use,  and  this,  for  obvious  reasons,  should  be  the  invariable  rule  if  they  are  the  subjects 
of  constitutional  syphilis. 

When  Poiitoer's  inflation  has  failed  to  open  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  catheter 
will  generally  succeed.  It  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  at  intervals  until 
the  middle  ear  becomes  habitually  filled  with  air  without  artificial  means.  The 
complete  inflation  will  be  often  aided  by  placing  a  drop  or  two  of  warm  water  in 
the  open  end  of  the  catheter  after  it  is  in  position  and  before  the  bag  is  compressed. 
It  is  probable  that  the  manner  in  which  this  acts  is  by  dislodging  some  small  particle 
of  muous.  In  some  cases  of  extreme  obstinacy  in  which  the  Eustachian  tube  has  been 
ohtstmcted  for  many  years,  the  introduction  of  a  small  laminaria  bougie  through 
the  catheter  will  sometimes  effectually  relieve  an  otherwise  intractable  condition.  It 
is  neceseaiy  to  bear  in  mind  that  where  this  method  is  employed  the  bougie  must 
be  measured,  and  the  distance  thought  desirable  to  pass  is  marked  before  it  is  in- 
serted into  the  catheter,  or  it  might  unwittingly  be  passed  into  the  tympanum ;  the 
extent  of  one  inch  (the  length  oi  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  tube)  will  be 
sofficient,  or  at  the  most  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  After  it  has  remained  in  situ  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  catheter  and  bougie  ought  to  be  withdrawn  simultaneously,  a«$, 
onless  this  is  done,  the  latter  might  break  off  and  be  left  in  the  tube.  This  accident 
i>  mentioned  by  the  late  Mr.  Hinton  as  having  occurred  twice  in  his  practice,  and 
although  no  evQ  consequences  ensued,  the  fragment  coming  away  on  the  next  day, 
it  is  clearly  important  that  the  risk  of  this  occurring  should  be  avoided.  The  cases 
in  which  this  somewhat  severe  treatment  is  necessary  are  not  very  numerous,  and 
require  a  rather  careful  selection ;  for  when  the  tube  is  so  effectually  closed  to  the 
eatranoe  of  air,  this  condition  is  often  associated  with  old  adhesions  in  the  tympanum, 
the  remains  of  inflammation  which  has  taken  place  in  previous  years ;  the  admission 
of  air  to  the  tympanum  will  not  then  effect  the  relief  which,  in  the  absence  of  tym- 
panic disease,  might  ensue.  The  history  of  the  case  and  the  appearances  of  the 
membrane  will,  however,  decide  this  question. 

JffedionM  of  Uie  tympanum, — The  tympanum  may  become  the  seat  of  catarrh, 
by  extension  from  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavity  may  be 
pnmarilj  affected.  In  either  case  the  results  are  the  same,  both  in  kind  and  in  the 
etftjcts  which  they  produce  on  the  hearing  by  interfering  with  the  conduction  of 
Miund.  In  the  early  stages  of  this  disorder  the  swelling  of  the  lining  membrane 
effectually  prevents  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  tympanum.  Increased  secretion 
more  or  less  fills  it  with  mucus,  and,  in  addition  to  the  aforementioned  signs  of 
ohstrucCioD  which  the  membrane  exhibits,  its  transluoency  is  lost.  The  presence  of 
M)creiion  within  the  tympanum  may  be  recognised  by  the  sounds  that  are  heard 
through  the  diagnostic  tube  when  air  is  forced  into  the  middle  ear  with  a  Politzer 
l«ig;  and  that  the  deafness  is  dependent  on  faulty  conduction  can  be  at  once  shown 
by  a  simple  experiment  with  the  tuning-fork.  If,  whilst  in  a  state  of  vibration,  this 
18  placed  on  the  vertex,  the  sound  will  be  heai'd  exclusively  by  the  affected  ear.  This 
inses  from  the  fact  that  vibrations  through  the  cranial  bones  make  their  impres- 
^ioos  on  the  labyrinth  without  the  aid  of  the  tympanum,  and  that,  in  their  passage 
ootwardfi  through  this  cavity,  they  become  again  reflected  by  the  obstruction  on  to 
the  nervous  structures. 

In  this  hypothetical  ease  the  opposite  ear  is  presumed  to  be  healthy.  Whilst  ou 
this  Kufcjecty  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe  that  the  value  of  experiments  with  the 
tuning-fork  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  depend  on  the  following  facts. 

( 1 )  JjBt  a  vibrating  tuning-foi'k  be  placed  upon  the  vertex  of  a  person  with  good 
bearing,  and  it  will  be  found  that  he  hears  the  sound  quite  equally  with  both  ears  \ 
that  when  he  can  hear  it  no  longer,  if  it  be  held  near  to  the  meatus,  the  MOund  is  still 
piainly  aadible,  thus  showing  the  value  of  the  tympanum  as  a  conducting  appai-atus. 

(2)  If,  whilst  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  is  on  the  vertex,  one  meatus  be  closed,  the 
icmnd  will  be  heard  most  intensely  or  entirely  in  this  eai*.     The  same  i-esult  will 

^  QueUicm  of  Aural  Surgery,    HintOD. 
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foUow  if  there  is  oeromen  in  the  canal,  or,  as  was  explained,  if  there  is  mucus  in  the 
tympanum,  or,  in  short,  if  there  is  any  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  sound  through 
the  conducting  media. 

(3)  A  person  in  whom  the  nervous  function  of  both  earn  is  defective  will  hear 
the  tuning-fork  on  the  vertex  indifferently,  or  not  at  all,  and,  if  one  ear  only  is  thus 
affected,  he  will  hear  it  exclusively  in  the  normal  ear.  In  estimating  the  advantages 
of  this  test,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  occasionally  persons  with  apparently  g^ 
hearing  do  not  readily  hear  a  tuning-fork  placed  on  the  vertex ;  but  such  instances 
are  so  exceptional  that  they  scarcely  need  be  taken  into  account. 

In  a  recent  and  slight  attack  of  tympanic  catarrh,  the  main  object  of  ti^atment  is 
to  keep  the  cavity  occasionally  replenished  with  air,  until  all  catarrhal  symptoms 
have  subsided.  If  this  is  carefully  done,  a  complete  recovery  may  be  expected ;  but 
in  actual  practice  the  patient  seldom  consults  the  surgeon  at  so  early  a  period,  and  it 
is  frequently  not  until  some  months  have  been  allowed  to  ebipBe,or  after  several  attacks, 
that  the  case  comes  under  observation.  In  the  course  of  one  or  more  of  these  there 
will  probably  have  been  considerable,  or  even  intense,  pain  in  the  ear.  Whenever  this 
occurs,  the  results  are  more  or  less  serious  on  the  hearing ;  and  it  may  be  accepted 
as  a  rule  in  treatment  that,  if  the  tympanum  can  be  said  to  be  inflamed  (and  it  always 
is  when  there  is  pain),  leeches  should  be  applied  in  front  of  the  tragus,  and  fomenta* 
tions  be  afterwards  continued  until  the  pain  is  gone.  The  importance  of  attention  in 
this  direction  can  hardly  be  over-rated ;  for,  without  any  sort  of  doubt,  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  tympanum  is,  in  the  results  which  it  leaves,  an  infinitely  more 
frequent  cause  of  impaired  hearing  than  any  other  disease  of  the  ear. 

These  results  include  occlusion  or  obstruction  of  the  tympanic  opening  and  the 
Eustachian  tube ;  thickening  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  collections  of 
moist  or  dry  mucus  which  form  around  the  ossicles,  adhesions  between  the  ossicles 
themselves  or  between  these  and  the  tympanic  wall,  adhesions  connecting  the  mem- 
brane with  the  several  psoi^  of  the  tympanum,  anchylosis  of  the  ossicles,  changes  in 
the  tympanic  membrane  such  as  chalky  deposits,  relaxation  and  collapse  dT  the 
membrane,  thinning  in  parts  of  its  substance,  and,  when  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  perforation  or  entire  loss  of  the  membrane,  and,  lastly,  caries  of  the  bone. 

Opaeitiea  of  the  inendn'ane,  whether  in  the  whole  or  part  of  its  area,  are  signifi- 
cant only  of  the  fact  that  at  some  time  or  other  the  tympanum  has  suffered  from 
catarrh ;  and  since  it  is  quite  possible  that  at  the  time  of  the  examination  the 
tympanic  cavities  may  have  entirely  recovered,  the  appearance  is  observable  in 
persons  of  good  hearing  power  as  well  as  in  those  with  whom  it  is  deficient. 

Extensive  calcareotu  deposits  (which  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime)  are  also  very 
frequently  met  with  in  the  membranes  of  persons  with  normal  hearing.  When, 
therefore,  this  form  of  degeneration  is  accompanied  with  failure  in  the  conduction  of 
sound,  the  impairment  of  hearing  must  be  regarded  as  depending  upon  disease  of 
the  tympanum,  and  not,  as  might  from  a  superficial  examination  be  supposed,  upon 
the  alteration  in  structure  of  the  membrane  itself.  The  constant  occurrence  of 
calcai'eous  degeneration,  when  it  is  found  to  be  associated  alike  with  normal  hearing, 
with  absolute  deafness,  and  with  all  intermediate  stages,  vei-y  completely  disposes  of 
the  notion  whicli  was  formerly  held,  that  thickening  of  the  membi-ane '  is  a  common 
aiuse  of  deafness ;  and  when  it  is  a  matter  of  knowledge  amongst  those  who  see  large 
numbers  of  cases  that  nearly  perfect  hearing  may  exist  when  the  membrane  has 
been  almost  entirely  lost  by  ulceration,  it  is  time  that  the  views  which  are  popularly 
held  as  to  the  functions  of  this  structure  should  undergo  some  modification.  If  to 
these  facts  are  added  the  record  of  cases  in  which  the  membrane  has  been  acci- 
dentally ruptured  without  any  appreciable  loss  of  hearing  powei-,  and  of  others 
where  piessure  on  the  malleus  is  capable  of  changing  most  defective  to  excellent 
hearing,  it  is  not  giving  too  much  credit  to  pathology  to  say  that  the  functions  of 
the  tympanic  membrane  are  better  understood  than  they  were,  owing  to  the  study 
of  its  diseases.  It  might  be  i)ermitted  to  the  present  writer  to  express  the  opinion 
that,  whilst  the  province  of  the  membrana  tympani  as  a  medium  of  the  conduction 
of  sound  must  be  regarded  as  very  slight,  its  uses  as  a  protection  to  the  tympanic 
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Qivity,  and  as  a  ligamentous  support  to  the  chain  of  ossicles,  ought  to  be  considered 
AS  its  principal  functions.  Although  these  calcareous  deposits  can  (as  has  been  scud) 
lie  seen  in  otherwise  healthy  ears  possessed  of  good  hearing  power,  they  are  more 
(t)mmonly  present  after  the  tympanum  has  been  at  some  previous  period  acutely 
iuikmed ;  so  that,  if  in  the  former  case  no  precise  explanation  of  the  existence  can 
\}t  given,  they  are  in  the  latter,  without  doubt,  a  form  of  degeneration  depending  on 
inflammation. 

Relaxation  and  collapse  of  iJie  membrane  are  amongst  the  results  of  long-continued 
cHtarrh.  There  is  no  question  but  the  presence  of  mucus  within  the  tympanum, 
liy  long-continued  pressure,  will  cause  thinning  in  places  of  the  substance  of  the 
membrane,  and  thus  bring  about  a  condition  of  relaxation;  but  the  extreme 
^liunples  of  this  state  are  generally  induced  in  the  following  manner.  When  a 
patient  with  chronic  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube  discovers  or  is  told  that  he 
run  increase  his  hearing  by  forcing  air  into  the  tympanum,  he  acquires  the  habit  of 
doing  this  whilst  he  closes  his  nostrils  with  his  hand.  Patients  will  get  so  entirely 
into  this  habit  that  they  will  practise  it  more  or  less  all  day  whilst  they  ai'e 
conversing  or  listening  to  an3'thing.  The  result  is  that  the  membrane  becomes 
wretched  to  such  a  degree  that  with  each  inflation  it  bulges  outwards,  and  in  a  few 
moments  can  be  observed  (if  it  is  submitted  to  inspection  at  the  time)  to  drop  back- 
wards  again.  Sometimes  the  membrane,  under  the  constant  repetition  of  this 
(imctiee,  becomes  so  thinned  as  to  exhibit  upon  inflation  bladder-like  protrusions. 
This  very  characteristic  appearance  is  not  uncommonly  brought  about  by  the 
ibjufiicious  use  of  a  Politzer  Bag.  I  have  myself  constantly  seen  it  in  the  case  of 
vnung  people  whose  friends,  fancying  that  they  have  discovered  a  method  by  which 
they  ean  cure  the  child,  have  made  a  daily  practice  of  using  the  air  douche,  and  in 
<k>ing  60  have  applied  far  greater  force  than  is  necessary  or  prudent.  On  some 
^Tusions  when  the  membrane  in  this  state  is  being  subjected  to  pressure,  the 
thinned  portion  gives  way,  and  soon  after  the  admission  of  the  external  air  a 
purulent  discharge  is  established  and  escapes  through  the  perforation.  Even  in  the 
1*-:^  extreme  cases,  the  air  douche  should  be  at  once  discontinued,  and  a  smaU  disc  of 
moistened  cotton-wool  be  adjusted  on  to  the  membrane  and  worn  for  a  part  of  a  day  ; 
\\s  efiecis  are  sometimes  most  beneficial  in  restoring  the  membrane  to  a  more  healthy 
tone,  and  giving  the  support  which  had  been  lost  to  the  malleus.  In  the  relaxed 
uid  thinned  state  of  the  membrane,  acquired  either  in  the  above-mentioned  manner 
*w  by  the  prolonged  pressure  of  mucus  upon  its  internal  surface  (as  might  be 
^^ppofled  when  the  middle  ear  is  not  distended  with  air),  it  falls  back  on  the 
\**^X/mac  wall  of  the  tympanum,  and  becomes  more  or  less  completely  collapsed ; 
adhesions  form  between  it  and  the  promontory,  and  the  incus,  and  sometimes  the 
«4Ape8y  can  be  distinguished  behind  it. 

Aceumtdaiions  of  serous  fluid  amd  mucus  often  remain  for  considerable  periods 
in  a  more  or  less  fluid  state  within  the  tympanum.  For  these  cases  it  is  occasionally 
d  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  hearing  if  a  vertical  incision  be  made  with  a  cataract 
ritWle  behind  the  malleus,  and  the  mucus  be  expelled  through  the  cut  by  the 
[Mtient  blowing  through  it,  or  by  the  use  of  the  air  douche.  The  late  Mr.  Hinton 
vaA  in  the  habit  of  syringing  from  the  meatus  through  the  tympanum  and 
Euictachian  tube  by  means  of  a  syringe,  the  nozzle  of  which  was  made  to  fit  tightly 
:ii  the  external  canal.  This  proceeding,  however,  sometimes  sets  up  iriitation  in  the 
r>mpanum.  The  plan  is  certainly  not  so  much  in  favour  at  the  present  time. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  secretion,  the  cut  heals  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days. 
The  indications  for  the  employment  of  this  operation  are  the  squeaking,  bubbling 
•«iun<i  which  may  be  heard  through  the  diagnostic  tube  whilst  inflation  is  practised, 
tn  well  aa  the  bulging  and  discoloration  of  the  membrane  produced  by  the  secretion. 
Patients  with  this  affection  will  often  hear  much  better  whilst  lying  down.  This  is 
-rving  to  an  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  mucus,  as,  on  resuming  the  erect 
f^MBtion,  the  deafness  at  once  returns. 

When  what  may  be  called  the  dry  state  of  the  tympanum  has  been  i-eached  in 
'■i««i  of  oldHBtanding  catarrh— that  is,  when  the  fluid  portions  of  any  increased 
Vol.  II.  L  * 
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secretion  have  undergone  absorption,  when  the  inflation  of  the  middle  ear  gives  no 
improvement ;  when,  in  short,  the  failure  in  the  conduction  of  sound  is  due  to  a 
thickened  state  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  other  changes 
within  it  that  have  been  spoken  of  as  the  results  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  the 
treatment  which  has  the  most  beneficial  eflTect  upon  the  hearing  is  the  injection  of 
fluids  into  the  tympanum  through  the  Eustachian  catheter.  When  the  catheter  has 
been  passed  in  the  usual  manner,  it  is  steadied  with  the  left  hand  ;  about  thirty 
minims  of  the  solution  are  passed  into  the  open  end  by  a  glass  S3rringe  or  a  pipette , 
and  if  the  india-rubber  bag,  elsewhere  spoken  of,  is  now  applied  and  compressed, 
some  of  the  fluid  may  be  heard  through  the  diagnostic  tube  to  pass  into  the  tym- 
panum. The  fluid  does  not  all  pass  into  the  tympanum,  since  it  leaves  the  catheter 
in  the  form  of  spray ;  so  that  there  is  no  danger  if  this  plan  is  adopted  of  the  fluid 
being  in  such  quantity  as  to  sink  down  into  the  fioor  of  the  t^onpanum  and  excite 
irritation.  The  cavity  becomes  bathed  rather  than  filled  with  the  fluid.  The 
solutions  which  are  found  to  be  most  useful  are  those  composed  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  or  iodide  of  potassium,  about  five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  warm  water,  or  simply 
warm  water.  The  injection  should  be  practised  for  a  time  daily,  or  two  or  three 
times  in  the  week,  and  the  air  douche  should  be  used  occasionally.  That  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  cases  improve  under  this  treatment  experience  amply 
proves  ;  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  in  what  way  these  injections  precisely  act. 
Possibly  the  dried  mucus  becomes  softened  under  their  influence,  old  adhesions 
give  way,  and  a  beneficial  influence  is  exerted  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
cavity.  After  this  treatment  has  been  pursued  for  some  time,  improvement's  in 
hearing  sometimes  suddenly  occur,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  conjecture,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  adhesions  do  give  way,  or  that  some  movements  take  place  in  the 
morbid  secretion  which  has  become  softened.  This  method  of  treatment  seems 
especially  suited  to  a  class  of  cases  which  have  been  described  by  Dr.  J.  Gruber, 
under  the  title  of  Proliferous  Inflammation  of  the  Tympanum,  and  this  term  has 
since  been  adopted  by  many  writers  upon  ear  disease.  The  patients  who  suffer 
from  it  can  give  no  precise  history  of  catarrh  of  the  pharynx  or  nares;  the 
symptoms  of  deafness  and  tinnitus  are  gradual  and  progressive ;  the  Eustachian 
tubes  are  pervious,  and  air  enters  the  tympanum  with  a  dry  sound.  A  most 
detailed  account  of  the  pathology  of  this  aflection  may  be  found  at  page  514, '  Ohren- 
heilkunde,'  Wien,  1872.  Sufficient  to  say  that  the  changes  therein  described 
include  in  succession  h3^er8emia  of  the  lining  membrane,  increase  of  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles,  hypertrophy,  and  granular  formations  which  undergo  molecular 
disintegration,  become  fatty,  and  are  absorbed  or  become  chalky. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  the  practice  of  injecting  fluids  into  the  tympanic 
cavity  has  been  abandoned  by  many  surgeons  of  high  repute,  and  the  causes  for  this 
abandonment  have  been  stated  by  them  to  rest  upon  two  very  sufficient  reasons — 
viz.  first,  that  the  results  have  not  proved  satisfactory,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
cause  of  the  failure  in  treatment  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  inspissated 
mucus  or  other  products  of  inflammation  are  absolutely  insoluble  in  any  of  the 
fluids  which  can  or  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  use  of.  The  fact  of  this 
insolubility  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  can  only  be  urged  in  favoiur  of  the  practice 
that,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  patients  undoubtedly  receive  benefit,  and  that 
in  such  instances  this  benefit  probably  is  not  due  to  the  solvent  powers  of  the 
injected  fluid,  but  i-ather  to  their  action  upon  the  tympanic  cavity,  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made. 

It  is  also  not  very  easy  to  explain  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  fumes  of 
miuriate  of  ammonia  act  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  middle  ear ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  such  treatment  of  chronic  catarrh  of  this  tract  of  mucous  membrane 
is  often  in  the  highest  degree  useful ;  and  patients  who  have  been  taught  how  to 
apply  the  remedy  will  continue  it  for  long  periods,  at  intervals,  of  their  own  accord, 
because  they  derive  considerable  relief  from  its  employment.  The  fumes  of  muriate 
of  ammonia  may  be  readily  applied  to  the  tympanum  by  means  of  a  most  simple 
in)ialer  made  for  the  purpose.  The  fumes  of  tunmonia,  acting  upon  strong  hydrochloric 
•urid,  are  drawn  through  water  by  means  of  a  piece  of  glass  tubing,  as  in  smoking  a 
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pipe,  whilst  the  mouth  is  filled  with  the  fumes;  by  attempting  to  forcibly  expire 
(the  mouth  and  nose  being  closed  at  the  time)  the  whole  of  the  middle  ear  is  acted 
upon  by  the  muriate  of  ammonia. 

A  brief  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  much-debated  question  of  opera- 
tions which  involve  an  incision  in  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  I  have  contented 
myself  with  saying  that,  where  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  serous  or  mucous 
accumulation  within  the  tympanum,  if  a  vertical  incision  is  made  in  the  posterior 
section  of  the  membrane,  and  the  secretion  is  evacuated  by  blowing  through  the 
out,  very  great  benefit  to  the  hearing  constantly  follows. 

An  account  of  disease  of  the  ear  could  not  be  considered  to  be  otherwise  than 
incomplete  if  mention  were  not  made  of  operative  proceedings  on  the  membrane, 
which  have  been  recommended  and  practised  by  continental  surgeons. 

In  approaching  this  matter,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  literature  of  the  subject 
is  voluminous  in  the  extreme.  Still  the  most  scanty  history  of  all  the  operations 
which  have  been  devised  and  practised  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  article  unless 
resoilts  conld  be  brought  forward  such  as  would  justify  the  performance  of  similar 
operations  in  ordinary  practice.  The  class  of  cases  for  which  they  have  by  their 
n«pective  advocates  been  suggested  are  the  so-termed  proliferous  catarrhal  affections 
of  the  tympana,  and  the  object  in  view  has  been  twofold  :  either  to  make  a  per- 
manent opening  in  the  membrana  tympani,  or  by  an  incision  in  this  structure  to 
relieve  undue  tension.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  first  result  wa8  attained  by 
Dr.  Adam  Politzer,  who,  after  making  an  incision  in  the  membrane,  inserted  an 
evelet  into  the  opening.  This  may  be  readily  done  by  the  forceps  made  for  the 
purpose ;  but  it  is  found  that,  after  a  few  weeks,  or  months  at  the  most,  the  eyelet 
either  drops  into  the  tjrmpanic  cavity  or  the  meatus,  and  the  opening  eventually 
heals.  Some  years  ago,  in  common  with  many  others,  I  made  use  of  this  method, 
bat  writhont  any  permanently  satisfactory  benefit.  Voltolini's  paracentesis  by  the 
izalvano  cautery,  Gruber*s  flap  in  the  membrana  tympani,  Lucass's  and  Politzer's 
incision  of  the  posterior  fold  of  the  membrane,  Front's  division  of  adhesions  between 
the  membrane  and  promontory,  besides  other  proceedings  of  a  similar  kind  which 
have  been  dignified  by  the  term  operations,  when  stripped  of  their  pretentious 
nomeoclature,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  incisions  into  the  membrane,  which 
heal  in  Uie  course  of  a  few  days.  In  1868,  Dr.  T.  A.  Weber,  of  Berlin,  first  divided 
th(p  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  and  in  1872,  and  subsequently,  he  pub- 
lii^ed  aooounta  of  the  results  of  this  operation. 

Fie.  12. — Knife  for  making  incision  in  the  Tympanic  Membrane. 
(Handle  in  figure  half  the  length.) 


I  think  it  but  right  here  to  say  that  it  is  not  without  a  very  large  personal 
experience  of  operations  on  the  tympanic  membrane  in  the  cases  under  notice  that 
I  venture  to  express  my  opinion  on  the  position  which  they  should  hold  as  remedial 
maufurefl,  and  I  should  still  hesitate  to  do  this  if  I  were  not  fully  aware  that  it  is 
Sin  opinion  which  is  shared  by  the  leading  aural  surgeons  in  America  (in  which 
txMntry  otology  has  been  most  extensively  and  successfully  practised),  and,  with 
fcw  exceptions,  by  those  in  Europe. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  results  of  all  the  various  operations  have  not  been 
♦*^oal  to  the  expectations  which  were  formed  of  them.  So  far  as  concerns  those 
which  have  had  for  their  object  a  permanent  opening  in  the  membrane,  they  have 
Ngnally  failed^  and  this  has  been  due  to  the  great  tendency  to  repair  which  the 
membrene  possesses.^    Where  incisions  have  been  made,  and  allowed  to  heal  without 

*  An  sccouDt  of  an  operation  by  M.  Paquet,  of  Lille,  may  be  seen  in  the  Transactions 
'>f  the  International  MeiHcal  Congrem  of  1881  held  in  London.  He  divides  the  tensor 
'Ttapani  muscle,  and  attempts  a  permanent  openiijg  in  the  membrane,  with  perhaps  better 
■Mcem  than  has  hitherto  been  attained. 
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any  interference,  considerable  benefit  has  followed  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
cases  operated  upon,  in  others  none  at  all.  As  to  the  division  of  the  tendon  of 
the  tympani  muscle,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would  by  this  time  have  become 
an  established  operation  if  its  results  had  proved  suflGiciently  satisfactory.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  the  case.  Ample  opportunities  have  been  given  to 
surgeons  of  seeing  patients  upon  whom  this  has  been  practised,  and  the  operation 
has  been  performed  by  others  besides  its  originator. 

We  have,  at  any  rate,  become  familiar  with  the  fact  that  an  incision  may 
be  made  into  the  membrana  tympani  without  danger  to  life,  or  injury  to  the 
hearing,  so  long  as  before  the  operation  the  nervous  structures  of  the  ear  are  un- 
affected, and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  some  surgical  procedure  may  in  time 
be  found  which  shall  have  more  brilliant  results  than  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  attempted. 

If  I  were  to  express  my  own  view  of  the  causes  which  may  be  said  to  have 
improved  the  hearing  where  this  change  has  happened,  I  should  say  that  tension  has 
been  relieved,  and  that  adhesions  between  the  membi'ane  and  the  tympanic  wall  have 
been  divided — adhesions  the  existence  of  which  it  has  been  impossible  at  the  time 
to  do  more  than  conjecture.  It  will  readily  be  understood,  therefore,  how  difficult 
it  must  be  to  lay  down  any  rules  by  whose  guidance  the  surgeon  may  select  cases 
in  which  he  may  deem  it  advisable  to  make  an  incision  into  the  membrane. 

To  say  more  than  this  might  be  misleading,  and  nothing  less  than  a  considerable 
experience  in  successes  and  failures  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  good  averages  in  a 
number  of  cases  treated  by  any  operation  which  includes  incision  of  the  tympanic 
membrane.  One  of  the  best  opportunities  of  comparing  the  opinions  of  the  leading 
otologists  of  Europe  and  America  on  the  subject  occurred  at  the  International 
Medical  Congress  in  London  in  1881.  On  that  occasion  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  were  most  fully  represented,  and  there  could  be  no 
question  but  that  the  general  opinion  was  of  no  more  definite  a  character  than  the 
one  which  I  have  here  ventured  to  express,  when  the  question  as  to  the  *  Value  of 
Operations,  in  which  the  T3rmpanic  Membrane  is  incised  '  was  discussed ;  and  let  it 
be  here  said  that  this  question  was  discussed  in  the  most  exhaustive  manner. 


INFLAMMATION   OF  THE   TYMPANUM. 

The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  very  commonly  is  the  seat  of  inflammation  during 
some  one  of  the  exanthematous  fevers,  especially  in  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  by 
extension  of  inflammation  from  the  fauces.     An  ordinary  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear 
may  merge  into  inflammation,  or  the  tympanum  may  become  acutely  inflamed  quite 
irrespectively  of  the  Eustachian  tube.     At  all  times,  in  consideration  of  its  occa- 
sionally terrible  results,  this  affection  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  serious  one.     In 
the  case  of  the  fevers,  it  is  so  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  the  importance  of  the  genenU 
state  of  the  patient  so  engrosses  the  attention,  that  it  generally  escapes  observation 
until  the  membrane  has  given  way,  when  a  purulent  discharge  points  to  the  ear 
complication.     In  a  person  of  ordinary  health,  the  first  symptom  is  acute  pain, 
which  soon  becomes  of  a  throbbing  and  agonising  character,  deeply  seated  in  the  ear, 
and  sometimes  extending  over  the  side  of  the  head.     The  membrane  is,  on  inspec- 
tion, seen  to  be  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  after  a  few  hours  appears  to  be  much 
collapsed  and  sodden.     The  act  of  swallowing  is  painful,  and  if  inadvertently  air  is 
blown  into  the  ear  whilst  the  patient  uses  his  handkerchief,  the  pain  is  intense. 
There  is  considerable  deafness  and  tinnitus.     The  temperature  is  heightened,  and 
there  ore  general  feverish  s3anptoms.     If  at  this  period  leeches  are  applied  in  front 
of  the  tragus,  and  hot  fomentations  freely  used,  the  acute  symptoms  may  subside 
without  the  membrane  giving  way,  and  more  or  lees  complete  recovery  take  place 
afterwards  under  the  treatment  for  ordinary  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear.     Should 
there  be  a  distinct  appearance  of  bulging  in  the  membrane,  an  incision  in  this  spot 
for  the  evacuation  of  pus  ought  to  be  made  at  once.     It  more  commonly  happens 
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that  the  membrane  has  become  perforated  before  the  patient  is  seen,  and  there 
is  a  discharge.  Then  the  main  object  of  treatment  is  to  induce  healing  of  the  open 
tympanum.  The  ear  should  be  syringed  frequently  during  the  day  with  nothing 
more  than  warm  water.  All  astringent  solutions  ought  to  be  sedulously  avoided. 
They  are  extremely  painful  to  the  recently  exposed  swc&ucq  of  the  tympanum ;  they 
retard,  and  often  altogether  prevent,  closure  of  the  rupture,  by  inducing  cicatrisation 
of  the  edge  of  the  perforation,  and  they  increase  very  much  the  symptom  of  deaf- 
ness. As  the  purulent  discharge  becomes  less  in  quantity,  and  more  thin  in  cha- 
racter, it  is  desirable  that  the  patient  should  blow  gently  through  the  perforation 
whilst  the  ear  is  being  syringed.  Accumidation  of  secretion  in  the  tympanum  is 
thus  avoided,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  such  collections  which  retards  the  healing 
process.  Under  this  extremely  simple  management  many  quite  recent  perforations 
heal.  The  tympanic  membrane,  supplied  so  plentifully  as  it  is  with  blood-vessels,  has 
a  great  tendency  to  heal,  and  this  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  cases  of  infants  and 
young  children.  What  is  more  common  with  little  children  than  severe  pain  in  the 
ear,  followed  after  some  hours  of  evidently  acute  suffering  by  a  discharge  from  the 
ear — diachaige  which,  after  lasting  for  some  days  or  weeks,  gradually  ceases !  I 
have  in  common  with  others  found,  times  out  of  number,  the  discharge  to  be  de- 
pendent on  a  perforation  of  the  membrane ;  and,  upon  examining  the  ear  some 
months  afterwards,  seen  the  membrane  perfectly  entire.  I  may  here  be  allowed  to 
■ay  that  I  feel  confident  that  the  convulsions  of  children  are  often  due  to  brain  irri- 
tation from  an  inflamed  tympanum. 

But,  if  a  perforation  does  not  heal  within  a  short  period  of  its  establishment,  it 
may  remain  indefinitely  as  a  fistulous  opening,  and  frequently  does,  during  an 
entire  lifetime.  The  sizes  and  shapes  of  perforations  are  various  in  the  extreme. 
iSometimes  the  loss  of  substance  is  so  small  as  only  to  represent  a  small  opening, 
hoeh  as  might  be  made  by  a  pin,  whilst  at  others  the  entire  membrane  is  lost  by 
ulceration,  the  malleus  being  left  in  its  natural  position,  or  the  head  of  the  bone 
only  remaining.     Between  these,  an  almost  endless  variety. 

Still,  the  forms  which  perforation  assume  exhibit  a  certain  uniformity.  Thus, 
a  very  common  appearance  is  that  in  which  the  perforation  involves  the  lower  half 
of  the  membrane,  and  is  kidney-shaped,  the  hilus  of  the  kidney  being  represented 
by  the  extremity  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  Sometimes  one-half  of  the  membrane 
ii4  deficient,  the  handle  of  the  malleus  forming  the  median  border  of  the  opening. 
Or  circtilar  portions  of  the  membrane  are  seen  in  either  the  anterior  or  posterior 
section,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  punched  out.  Especial  attention  should 
be  always  directed  in  examination  of  the  membrane  to  the  folds  of  membrane  which 
lie  in  front  and  behind  the  head  of  the  malleus,  at  the  upper  border  of  membrane — 
minute  perforations  in  these  positions  are  liable  to  escape  observation.  They  are 
very  unmanageable,  since  purulent  secretion  within  the  tympanum  ascapes  through 
them  with  great  difficulty,  and  I  have  often  found  that  they  are  associated  with 
dii^eaeed  bone.  The  edges  of  an  old  perforation  veiy  generally  present  an  unhealthy 
granular  appearance,  and  granulations  are  likely  to  extend  over  the  external  surface 
of  the  membrane.  In  this  case  on  a  first  examination  one  may  readily  fancy  that 
much  more  of  the  membrane  is  deficient  than  really  is  so,  and  if  parts  of  the  mem- 
brane thus  covered  are  connected  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum,  the  aspect 
is  still  more  delusive  in  this  respect. 

The  loss  of  hearing  in  perforations  of  long  standing  bears  no  kind  of  relation  to 
the  amount  of  tissue  which  has  been  destroyed  in  the  ulcerative  process.  Intense 
deafness  with  a  minute  perforation,  and  fairly  good  hearing  when  little  of  the  mem- 
brane remains,  are  as  commonly  met  with.  As  previously  intimated,  extensive 
observation  in  this,  as  in  all  other  states  of  the  membrane,  conclusively  proves  that 
the  symptom  of  deafness  depends  upon  disorganisation  within  the  tympanum, 
excepting  so  far  as  less  of  the  membrane  has  interfered  with  the  fimction  which  it 
fulfils  of  being  a  ligamentous  support  to  the  chain  of  ossicles.  In  the  treatment  of 
oid  perforations  the  same  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  cleanliness  as  in 
recent  ones,  and  the  use  of  strong  metallic  astringents  be  guarded  against.     Their 
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employment  may  certainly  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  discharge,  and  so  raise 
delusive  hopes  as  to  permanent  benefit ;  but  no  sooner  are  they  given  up  than  the 
discharge  is  as  copious  as  before.  They  increase  the  symptoms  of  deafness,  ooca- 
fiionally  give  great  pain,  and  that  they  exercise  no  permanently  beneficial  influence 
on  the  exposed  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
persons  of  large  experience  in  the  treatment  of  ear  disease  are  scarcely  ever  found  to 
recommend  them.  Amongst  local  applications,  perhaps  the  most  useful  is  a  weak 
solution  of  alcohol.  About  one  drachm  of  rectified  spirit  to  three  ounces  of  water  is 
strong  enough  to  commence  with,  and  the  proportion  of  spirit  can  be  gradually 
increased  so  long  as  it  does  not  cause  pain. 

This  application  seems  to  be  especially  suitable  to  children.  If  the  membrane 
is  largely  perforated  and  covered  with  granulations,  under  the  use  of  gallic  acid  in 
powder  the  condition  of  the  ear  is  often  much  improved.  But  the  treatment  which 
supersedes  all  others  in  value  is  the  application  of  some  form  of  covering  to  protect 
the  tympanic  cavity  from  the  action  of  the  external  air.  To  carry  out  this  success- 
fully, the  patient  must  be  taught  to  construct  and  apply  with  forceps  a  piece  of 
snoiatoned  cotton-wool  of  the  size  and  form  whicli  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  most 
oomfortable,  to  afford  the  most  complete  protection,  and  to  give  the  best  results  in 
hearing.  Improvement  in  the  latter  direction  is  often  very  extensive,  and  the 
piinciple  which  is  involved  is  the  same  as  in  all  the  forms  of  artificial  membrane 
(so  called)  that  have  been  suggested  and  used  since  the  time  of  M.  Toynbee.  It 
consists  in  the  fact  that  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  malleus,  and  so  on  through  the 
incus,  to  the  stapes.  Thus  the  natural  support  to  the  chain  of  ossicles,  which  has 
been  lost  when  the  membrane  has  suffered  from  ulceration,  is  in  a  measure  restored, 
The  ingenuity  in  this  application  acquired  by  patients  is  very  remarkable,  and  they 
ai»e  able  to  discover,  after  some  practice,  the  precise  amount  of  pressure  required. 
The  local  effect  upon  the  ear  which  follows  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  tympanum 
is  not  the  least  important  part  of  the  proceeding.  Under  this  influence  the  discharge 
very  generally  becomes  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  granulations,  if  present,  disap- 
pear. Of  course  this  plan  of  treatment  is  not  applicable  to  children  or  very  young 
persons,  who  can  neither  acquire  the  necessary  skill  nor  will  exercise  the  requisite 
care  and  perseverance.  The  artificial  membrane  (of  Toynbee)  is  rather  irritating, 
and  the  india-rubber  disc  is  very  liable  to  break  off  the  wire  and  become  fixed  in 
the  tympanic  cavity.  I  have  on  a  great  many  occasions  been  requested  to  remove 
it  after  this  accident.  In  the  case  of  perforations  which  have  existed  for  many 
years,  if  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  ear  becomes  more  healthy,  large  portions 

Fig.  13. — Forceps  for  adjusting  Cotton-wooL 


of  the  membrane  are  restored,  even  to  the  extent  of  one-half  or  more.  It  is  im- 
possible to  predict  this  event  in  any  case,  and  the  fact  that  this  does  take  place 
becomes  known  only  when  opportunities,  which  are  occasionally  met  with,  of  seeing 
patients  with  an  entire  membrane,  who,  by  reference  to  a  case  book,  were  known 
to  have  a  perforation  some  years  previously.  When  the  healing  process  once  sets  in, 
to  judge  by  what  takes  place  in  cases  of  recent  perforation,  it  is  completed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  Scars  on  the  membrane  are  sometimes  represented  by  cal- 
careous deposit,  or,  where  large  portions  of  tissue  have  been  restored,  the  position  of 
the  perforation  is  seen  to  be  occupied  by  what  is  evidently  a  much  thinner  part  of 
th^  membrane  than  the  rest. 

Faded  Paralysis. — When  inflammation  of  the  tympanum  has  been  so  extensive 
as  to  result  in  necrosis  of  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  portio  dura  is  imbedded,  the 
nerve  occasionally  becomes  destroyed,  and  permanent  facial  palsy  takes  place.  But 
a  moderately  severe  pain  within  the  ear,  lasting  perhaps  for  only  a  few  hours,  not 
followed  by  i*upture  of  the  membrane^  and  leaving  only  a  slight  and  temporary 
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deafnesEt,  is  not  unfrequently  succeeded  by  complete  facial  paralysis,  and  a  period 
of  many  months  elapses  before  the  muscles  regain  their  original  power.  That  this 
i^rioos  lesion  should  follow  on  so  apparently  a  trivial  cause  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  bony  protection  to  the  nerve  in  its  passage  through  the  aqueduct 
of  F&Uopins  varies  veiy  much  indeed  as  regards  its  thickness  in  different  individuals, 
and  it  is  in  those  cases  where  it  is  exceptionally  thin  or  perforated  by  minute  holes, 
as  it  sometimes  is,  that  a  slight  degree  of  inEammation  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
functions  of  the  nerve.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  blistering  the  mastoid  process,  if 
ineffective  in  other  affections  of  the  ear,  appears  to  have  a  decidedly  beneficial 
influence  on  these  cases.  The  blisters  should  be  applied  at  short  intervals  for  several 
months.  The  application  of  electricity  to  those  cases  in  which  the  nerve  has  the 
capacity,  so  to  speak,  of  recovery  has  proved  of  very  great  service. 

Polypus  of  the  ear. — ^The  appearance  presented  by  a  polypus  which  protrudes 
from  the  meatus  is  that  of  a  fleshy  tumour.  It  bleeds  when  it  is  touched,  and  is 
attended  with  a  purulent  discharge.  The  seat  of  origin  is  sometimes  the  meatus, 
usually  the  posterior  wall.  It  is  then  very  often  connected  with  diseased  bone,  and 
after  its  removal  the  tympanic  membrane  may  be  found  to  be  healthy.  Most  fre- 
quently polypi  have  their  origin  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and  are 
brought  into  existence  by  the  continuous  discharge  from  a  perforation.  In  the 
ordinary  form  they  are  in  structure  fibro-cellular,  the  fibrous  element  predominating 
in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  growth,  and  in  their  microscopical  characters  exhibit 
an  appearance  very  like  fibrous  tissues  in  the  course  of  development.  Some  growths 
which  I  have  removed  have  been  found  to  present  the  characters  of  myxoma,  con- 
taining in  parts  elastic  fibres,  and  in  the  case  of  a  tumour  which  had  recurred  on 
thirteen  occasions  after  removal,  it  proved  to  be  a  round-celled  sarcoma.  A  polypus 
may  not  only  fill  the  canal  and  protrude  from  the  ear,  but  may  cause  absorption 
more  or  less  of  the  bony  part  of  the  canal  meatus.  The  membrana  tympani  has 
very  generally  been  lost  by  ulceration  before  the  beginning  of  the  new  growth,  but 
a  small  polypus  may  sometimes  be  noticed  protruding  through  a  perforation  of  even 
modetate  size,  showing,  without  further  demonstration,  fi-om  whence  it  must  spring. 
OccMonally,  though  very  rarely,  polypus  grows  from  the  edge  of  the  perforation. 
The  treatment  of  a  polypus  consists  in  its  removal,  complete  eradication,  and  in  the 
management  of  the  peiforation,  such  as  has  been  already  described.  Unless  the 
two  latter  portions  of  the  treatment  are  very  rigorously  carried  out,  it  is  absolutely 
UM'lem  to  take  away  a  polypoid  growth.  No  sooner  is  it  removed,  than  it  at  once 
begins  to  grow  again,  so  that,  unless  the  patient  is  prepared  to  give  some  time  and 
trouble  to  the  after  treatment,  the  surgeon  will  do  well  in  not  undertaking  the  case. 
The  ring  polypus  forceps,  of  which  a  number  of  sizes  should  be  within  reach  (on 
utnunt  of  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  meatus,  and  the  position  and  form  of  the 
growth)  is  the  best  instriunent  to  employ  in  extraction  of  a  polypus;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  instrument  which  is  used  is  of  secondary  imjiortance.  The  appearance 
of  the  growth,  a  careful  examination  with  a  probe,  the  facility  with  which  the 
fiedicle  (if  there  is  one)  can  be  grasped,  will  suggest  the  most  convenient  instrument: 
m  that  a  Wilde's  snare,  or  any  of  the  many  forceps  which  have  been  devised^  may 
!«  employed  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  operator.  In  practice  the  tumour  is  often 
found  to  be  so  friable  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  it  away  bit  by  bit.  This  is  not  of 
uiy  importance  so  that  it  is  completely  taken  away,  and  occasionally,  in  consequence 
<if  the  bleeding,  several  sittings  may  be  required.  The  root  should  be  carefully 
dflstroyed  with  some  of  the  caustics.  Perhaps  of  all  these  the  most  manageable  is 
<-blon>acetic  acid,  since  its  action  can  be  stopped  at  once  by  syringing  with  warm 
▼ater.  Before  any  application  is  used,  the  surface  should  be  most  carefully  dried 
with  absorbent  cotton- wool,  so  that  the  acid  may  not  act  on  any  part  except  the  root. 
Ho  long  as  this  is  done  there  is  no  pain,  but  the  slightest  touch  of  caustic  on  the 
exposed  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is  most  painful,  and  is  liable  to 
let  up  considerable  irritation.  Indeed,  the  application  of  any  caustic  within  the 
tympanum  by  unskilled  hands  is  not  free  from  danger. 

A  sharp-pointed  piece  of  wood,  or  a  few  fibres  of  wool  wrapped  over  the  end  of 
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a  fine  probe,  are  convenient  for  this  purpose.  After  the  growth  has  been  thoroughly 
destroyed,  the  exposed  surface  of  the  tympanum  should  be  protected  from  the  air 
as  in  a  case  of  ordinary  perforation.  Since  polypi  may  become  indirectly  the 
cause  of  death,  by  preventing  the  escape  of  discharge  from  the  tympanum,  and  so 
giving  rise  to  blood-poisoning  or  meningitis,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  remove 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered  ;  but  when  the  external  ear  is  in  a  state  of 
inflammation,  and  no  urgent  symptoms,  such  as  pains  in  the  bead,  are  present, 
some  delay  may  be  allowed  until  the  swelling  of  the  canal  has  subsided  under  tre>it- 

FiG.  14. — Wilde's  Polypus  Snare. 


ment ;  for  under  such  circumstances  they  cannot  be  entirely  taken  away,  and  in- 
terference at  such  a  time  is  apt  to  excite  rather  than  to  allay  the  already  existing 
irritation.  Excepting  under  such  circumstances,  if  the  size  of  a  polypus  is  such  as 
to  afford  any  impediment  to  the  free  egress  of  discharge,  I  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  the  risk  of  delay  should  in  all  cases  be  pointed  out  to 
patients.  Within  my  own  knowledge  several  deaths  have  occurred  from  meningitiB 
which  can  be  directly  traced  to  a  polypus  blocking  up  the  tympanum,  and  they 
took  place  in  the  case  of  patients  who,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  ear, 
elected,  contrary  to  advice,  to  put  off  the  operation  for  a  time. 

Abscess  in  the  mastoid  process. — Communicating  so  freely  as  they  do  with  the 
tympanum,  and  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  membrane,  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  the  mastoid  cells  should  not  more  frequently  become  affected  in  the  course 
of  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  than  they  do.  When  they  are  inflamed,  it  is 
generally  by  extension  from  the  tympanum  ;  but  I  have  very  often  seen  abscess  in  the 
mastoid  process,  the  tympanic  cavity  remaining  meanwhile  unaffected.  Children 
are  more  liable  than  grown-up  people  to  mastoid  complications.  With  them  intense 
pain,  redness,  swelling,  tenderness,  and  oedema  on  pressure,  are  generally  soon 
followed  by  fluctuation,  and  a  free  incision  succeeded  by  a  discharge  of  pus  completes 
the  list  of  symptoms,  and  necessary  treatment.  If  considerable  oedema,  accom- 
panied by  constitutional  disturbance,  remains  for  sevei'al  days  even  without  fluctua- 
tion being  discoverable,  it  is  always  more  desirable  to  make  an  incision  down  to  the 
bone,  and  break  into  the  cells  (which  is  readily  done)  than  to  delay  the  evacuation 
of  pus.  In  the  case  of  adults,  however,  although  frequently  a  mastoid  abscess  is  a 
simple  aflair,  sometimes  owing  to  the  extreme  thickness  of  the  bone  the  matter 
cannot  make  for  itself  escape  externally.  The  condition  then  becomes  very  serious. 
It  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  pus  within  the  mastoid  cells  that 
the  pain  becomes  agonising  when  the  patients  lie  down.  If  this  sjrmptom  has  con- 
tinued for  some  days,  if  there  is  constant  pain  and  marked  oedema  on  deep  pressure, 
if  the  temperature  is  heightened,  the  tongue  furred,  and,  lastly,  if  there  has  been  a 
distinct  rigor,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  an  opening  through  the  bone  into 
the  cells.  To  accomplish  this,  at  the  distance  of  about  one-inch  from  where  the  ear 
joins  the  head,  a  long  vertical  incision  is  made  down  to  the  bone  through  the  pen- 
osteum.  A  sharp-pointed  perforator  like  a  gimlet  may  be  used,  if  no  better  instru- 
ment is  at  hand  ;  but  what  is  much  preferable  is  a  drill,  the  depth  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  perforate  being  regulated  by  a  moveable  stop,  so  that  the  precise 
distance  which  is  being  bored  can  be  seen.  This  requires  to  be  considerable,  and 
the  bone  is  very  hard.  A  probe  should  be,  occasionally  during  the  operation, 
inserted  into  the  wound  to  determine  if  the  cells  have  been  reached.     When  this 
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has  been  aocomplishedy  a  few  drops  of  foetid  pus  will  be  seen  to  well  up  through 
the  wound.  The  proceeding,  which  naturally  requires  to  be  conducted  with  oon- 
nderable  care,  occupies  some  time,  so  that  an  anesthetic  must  be  employed.  On  the 
day  after  an  operation,  if  the  patient  forces  air  into  the  middle  ear,  whilst  both 
meatus  are  firmly  closed,  a  quantity  of  discharge  can  be  expelled  through  the  open- 
ing. The  complete  relief  which  follows  perforation  of  the  bone,  the  subsidence  of 
the  urgent  symptoms,  and  other  general  considerations  which  will  at  once  suggest 
themselves,  are  sufficient  without  further  comment  to  point  to  the  extreme  necessity 
for  its  employment  under  suitable  circumstances.  I  have  adopted  this  treatment  in 
a  great  nomber  of  cases,  and  I  feel  justified  in  expressing  the  opinion  that,  if  it  is 
carried  out  sufiiciently  early,  blocking  of  the  sinus  and  its  sequel  of  blood-poisoning 
may  be  frequently  avoided.^ 

Sometimes,  instead  of  following  the  directions  hitherto  named,  after  suppuration 
within  the  mastoid  process  the  purulent  matter  makes  a  route  under  the  scalp  or 
into  the  tissues  of  the  neck.  In  such  instances,  when  it  is  practicable,  the  most 
efficacious  method  of  managing  the  case  is  to  make  use  of  a  drainage-tube  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  condition  may  suggest. 

Fatal  restdts  of  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear. — It  must  be  allowed  then,  when- 
ever  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum  has  become  the  seat  of  suppuration, 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  danger  to  life  from  extension  to  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  or  from  pyaemia ;  and  if  any  part  of  the  bone  is  diseased,  the  danger  is 
DO  doubt  much  greater.  This  is  shown  by  the  results  of  post-mortem  examination. 
Bat  a  large  number  of  deaths  occur  in  one  of  these  ways  when  the  bone  is  found 
to  be  perfectly  healthy.  If  inflammation  extends  from  the  mastoid  cells,  it  is  more 
usual  to  meet  with  pyaemia  than  with  cerebral  abscess  or  meningitis.  From  my 
own  observations,  however,  I  feel  confident  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the 
direction  which  inflammation  may  take,  should  it  start  from  the  tympanum.  When 
this  happens,  it  is  quite  as  common  for  a  patient  to  die  of  blood-poisoning  as  from 
cerebral  complications.  In  all  cases  the  most  premonitory  symptom  is  a  severe 
rigor.  This  is  soon  followed  by  an  elevated  temperature,  increased  frequency  of 
pulse,  furred  tongue,  and  the  usual  indications  of  fever.  When  the  brain  or  its 
membranes  are  affected,  there  is  intense  pain  in  the  head,  which  continues  until  the 
patient  finally  becomes  comatose.  In  meningitis  the  patient  lies  tossing  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  moans,  delirium  is  a  prominent  symptom,  and  the  course  of  the 
diMeaae  is  generally  rapid.  But  when  an  abscess  forms  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
there  is  sometimes  very  little  delirium,  and  the  patient  may  linger  for  a  long  time, 
«^en  for  several  weeks.  The  post-mortem  appearances  which  are  met  with  in  this 
elass  of  cases  include  the  following : — Jjymph  or  pus  beneath  the  arachnoid,  between 
the  bone  and  dura  mater,  communicating  with  the  tympanum.  Pus  passing  from 
the  tympanum  into  the  labyrinth,  through  the  internal  auditory  canal,  and  so  to 
the  cranial  cavity  ;  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  the  sac 
of  which  communicates  with  the  tympanum  or  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  brain 
with  healthy  brain  tissue  between  the  wall  of  the  abscess  and  the  temporal  bone; 
Mocking  of  the  lateral  sinus  and  jugular  vein,  accompanied  with  scattered  abscesses 
in  various  parts,  in  the  lungs  chiefly,  or  pus  in  the  pleural  cavities. 

In  recalling  to  my  mind,  or  referring  to  the  notes  of  cases  which  I  have  seen, 
where  death  has  occurred  as  a  direct  result  of  inflammation  in  the  middle  ear,  it 
would  not  be  dilficult  to  divide  them  into  two  classes,  very  distinct  in  many  ways  from 
each  other.  In  the  smaller  class  of  the  two,  the  subjects  have  been  apparently  healthy, 
utd  without  any  aflection  of  the  ear  until  within  a  very  few  days  of  their  death. 

In  consequence  of  a  cold,  or  for  some  other  reason  not  easy  of  explanation,  they 
have  been  a/tixed  with  acute  pain  in  the  ear,  which  has  been  soon  followed  in  rapid 
sttoeeasion  by  rupture  of  the  membrane,  discharge  from  the  ear,  rigors,  and  the  con- 
•"titutional  symptoms  just  described.  In  the  other  and  far  larger  class,  there  has 
*»en  a  perforation  of  the  membrane,  with  more  or  less  discharge  from  the  ear,  for 
many  years.     I  have  on  several  occasions  known  patients,  who  have  been  said  to 

*  Vide  Med  CTUr,  Trrnu.,  vol.  Ixii. :  *  Diseases  of  the  Mastoid  Bone.* 
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have  had  a  discharge  from  the  ear  for  over  forty  years,  to  he  seized  with  a  rigor,  and 
die  in  the  usual  course  without,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  any  accidental  cause 
which  might  excite  fresh  irritation  in  the  tympanum.  What  happens  on  such 
occasions,  irrespectively  of  any  noticeable  change  in  the  state  of  the  ear,  may,  in  other 
cases  to  which  reference  haa  already  been  made,  be  traced  to  the  blocking  up  of 
discharge  by  polypi,  and  this  affords,  if  it  were  needed,  an  additional  and  ui^gent 
reason  for  the  removal  of  these  growths. 

It  must  not  be  sup]X)6ed  that,  in  every  instance  where  alarming  symptoms  show 
themselves  in  connection  with  a  perforate  tympanum,  the  termination  is  fatal. 
Intense  headaches,  attended  with  feverish  symptoms,  a  rise  in  temperature,  and 
cerebral  irritation,  are  not  very  unusual  with  patients  of  this  claas.  Under  enforced 
quiet,  leeches,  and  fomentations  to  the  ear,  these  symptoms  sometimes  pass  off  and 
recur  at  intervals.  The  precise  pathology  of  these  cases  becomes  more  clear  from  post- 
mortem examinations  of  persons  who,  with  a  perforation  of  the  tympanum,  have  died 
from  other  causes.  In  these  the  dura  mater  overlying  the  t3n[npanum  has  been 
found  much  thickened.  Personal  observation  has  for  many  years  made  me  attach 
very  great  importance  to  pains  in  the  head  (often  spoken  of  as  neuralgic)  with  those 
who  are  the  subject  of  perforations.  Where  there  is  evidence  of  diseased  bone,  a« 
proved  by  examination  with  a  probe,  the  importance  is  increased  immensely.  It 
would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  these  people  are  in  great  danger.  In  many 
instances  where  I  have  known  the  patients  to  die  of  cerebral  complications,  I  have 
found  a  note  of  head  pains,  as  having  been  complained  of  many  years  previously. 
Amongst  those  who  have  survived  after  complications  of  tympanic  inflammation 
must  be  reckoned  the  recoveries  from  empyema,  and  pytemic  abscess  in  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

Perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  so  common  a  disease,  so  many  persons 
pass  through  long  lives  without  any  more  serious  trouble  from  the  perforation  than 
partial  deafness  and  an  occasional  discharge  from  the  ear  during  an  ordinary  cold, 
that  the  element  of  risk  which  surrounds  the  lives  of  the  subjects  of  this  lesion  is 
apt  to  be  disregarded,  until  attention  is  suddenly  directed  to  the  subject  by  the 
somewhat  unexpected  and  generally  unavoidably  fatal  termination  of  a  case.  It  ia 
impossible  for  anyone  to  have  large  numbers  of  cases  of  ear  disease  brought  under 
his  observation  without  a  certain  small  proportion  of  them  being  composed  of 
these  fatal  cases.  Considering  the  frequency  with  which  a  perforation  is  found 
on  examination  to  be  accompanied  with  disease  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  more  deaths  do  not  occur  from  this  cause.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that 
hundreds  of  persons  in  whom  there  is  disease  of  the  bone  in  that  part  which  contains 
the  t3rmpanum,  pass  the  chief  part  of  a  long  life  without  any  serious  complication  in 
consequence  of  it,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  at  any  moment,  without  any  appreciably 
exciting  cause,  the  train  of  &tal  symptoms  may  commence.  The  same  observation 
will  hold  good  even  when  the  peiforation  is  uncomplicated  with  bone  disease.  Sea- 
water  has  a  most  irritating  influence  upon  a  perforation,  and  so  often  is  the  cause 
of  an  attack  of  inflammation  in  the  tympanum,  that  everyone  with  this  affection 
should  be  warned  against  sea-bathing.  I  have  known  several  instances  in  which 
&tal  symptoms  would  seem  to  have  been  excited  by  this  irritant; 

MaUgnarU  di$e<ue  of  the  ear, — The  history  of  malignant  disease  of  the  ear  is 
the  same  as  that  of  polypus,  and  the  appearance  which  it  presents  in  the  early 
stages  is  precisely  similar:—  a  new  growth  originating  from  the  local  irritation  of 
a  punilent  discharge  from  the  lining  of  the  tympanum.  Tlie  form  which  it  assumes 
is  epithelioma.  It  is  a  somewhat  uncommon  affection ;  I  have  only  seen  three 
examples  of  it.  In  each  of  these  large  portions  of  the  temporal  bone  were  destroyed 
in  the  progress  of  a  cancer.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  in  two  was  exhaustion, 
in  the  other  hemorrhage  from  the  lingual  artery.  In  the  cases  which  have  been 
recorded  the  discharge  had  lasted  for  many  years.  The  single  exception  to  them, 
so  far  as  I  know,  was  the  second  case  which  I  saw,  and  in  this  the  discharge  had 
only  been  present  for  five  months,  and  was  originally  induced  by  an  accidentcd 
rupture  of  the  tympanic  membrane  by  a  hair-pin.     With  a  few  of  the  patients  only 
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vhose  cases  have  been  pktced  on  record  a  predisposition  towards  cancer  could  be 
said  to  have  existed. 

yearoni  and  earies  of  the  Temporal  Bone, — As  a  result  of  inflammation  in  the 
tTmpanamand  mastoid  process,  portions  of  the  temporal  bone  may  often  suffer  from 
oeerofiis  and  caries.  The  ossicles  come  away  in  the  discharge,  large  parts  of  the 
fxtfrnal  canal  and  mastoid  die,  and  it  is  surprising. to  how  great  an  extent  this  may 
happen  without  causing  the  death  of  the  patient.  On  one  occasion,  after  making  an 
opeiuDg  into  a  large  fluctuating  swelling  over  the  mastoid  process  of  a  child,  I 
re«dil?  removed  with  my  fingers  so  large  a  piece  of  dead  bone  which  was  loose,  that, 
opon  examining  it  afterwards,  it  seemed  to  represent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tem- 
pi»ral  bone.  The  wound  healed,  the  external  ear  slink  into  the  deep  pit,  which  was 
It-ft,  and  the  child  completely  recovered  its  health.^  It  is  also  not  at  all  unusual  for 
luge  portions  of  the  external  auditory  canal  to  come  away  or  t/O  require  removal. 
Tbe  extent  to  which  the  hearing  power  becomes  lost  when  the  temporal  bone  is  the 
te^t  of  caries,  de|)ends  of  course  upon  the  part  of  it  which  is  affected.  If  that 
division  which  forms  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  involved,  the  deafness  is  very 
^endly  total,  and  the  portio  dura  is  paralysed. 


SYPHILITIC  AFF£CTI0N8  OF  THE   EAR. 

Inherited  syphilis, — The  occurrence  of  partial  or  complete  loss  of  hearing  in  the 
sithjerts  of  inherited  syphilis  has  become  familiar  to  all  since  attention  was  first 
directed  to  it  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson.  It  is  most  important  that  the  ear 
>hould  be  examined  in  every  case  which  presents  itself,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
uiilesH  this  is  done,  the  results  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  which  may  exist  quite 
independently  of  syphilis  in  these  patients,  may  escape  observation. 

Irrespectively  of  such  possible  complications,  a  considerable  nimiber  of  the  sub- 
}^th  of  inherited  syphilis  become  deaf.  That  the  affection  is  strictly  a  nervous  one 
may  be  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  hearing  is  occasionally  entirely  lost  in  the  space 
(fa  few  weeks ;  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  these  symptoms  existing  to  so  severe  an 
^-xUfnt  as  a  result  of  tympanic  disease  Without  absolute  destruction  of  the  tympanum 
atid  its  contents,  which  would,  of  course,  be  recognised  by  the  usual  methods  of 
'•mmination.  Whilst  some  become  totally  deaf  from  this  cause,  othei'S  retain. 
■luring  their  whole  lives,  a  considerable  degree  of  hearing  powei-,  and  a  period  of 
several  months  is  generally  occupied  before  the  greatest  measure  of  deafness  (what- 
ever it  may  be)  is  reached.  Usually  the  symptoms  begin  in  early  life,  and  sometimes 
iu  childhood  ;  but  adult  life  is  often  reached  before  the  changes  which  produce  it 
(-'mmence.  What  portion  of  the  nervous  apparatus  becomes  afi^ted  cannot  be  said 
t»  be  accurately  known  ;  but  the  probabilities  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  cochlea 
^ihg  the  seat  of  the  disease.  This  presumption  is  likely  to  be  correct,  from  the  fSact 
^Lttt  in  the  commencement  the  very  high  notes  are  lost  much  sooner  than  ordinary 
"ounds,  snch  as  the  voice.  As  this  affection  of  the  ears  is  a  very  common  one  with 
.riiiJdreu,  it  is  frequently  the  cause  of  deaf-mutism. 

ConsiittUional  sj/philis  affects  both  the  nervous  and  the  conducting  portions  of 
^ut  ear.  During  the  course  of  secondary  symptoms  syphilitic  patients  very  often 
tuame  deaf,  without  any  disease  of  the  external  or  middle  ear,  and  recover  under 
'Y'Q'ttitutioual  treatment.  The  loss  of  hearing  is  symmetrical,  and  vibrations  through 
ititi  cranial  bones  are  either  heard  badly  or  not  at  all.  If  tbe  hearing  becomes 
•iffcted  in  tbe  case  of  a  person  who,  after  having  passed  through  the  various  phases 
*4  sTphilis,  is  evidently  not  free  from  the  disease  after  several  years,  it  is  ecsroely 
^fT  regained,  and  is  then  most  probably  due  to  permanent  intracranial  changes. 

In  syi^ilitic  ulceration  of  the  fauces,  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  tympanum  some- 

time*  become  affected,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  employ  the  remedies  suit- 

*^i\»'  for  catarrh,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  constitutional  treatment.     In  instances 

'^  tliid  kind  I  have  known  the  tympanic  membrane  to  be  ruptured,  and  the  external 

>  Vide  Med,  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixii. 
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ear  to  be  filled  with  syphilitic  mucous  tubercles.  The  same  has  happened  on 
several  occasions  in  the  case  of  patients  who,  whilst  suffering  from  a  perforated 
membrane,  have  become  syphilLsed.  The  ordinary  purulent  discharge  firom  the  ear 
having  become  imbued  with  the  syphilitic  poison  in  its  passage  over  the  meatus  has 
caused  the  growth  of  the  mucous  tubercles.  The  local  treatment  is  the  same  as 
when  they  appear  in  other  parts. 


Disease  op  the  Nervous  Portions  op  the  Ear. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  Vhich  exists  of  examining  during  life  the  nervous 
portions  of  the  ear,  the  question  as  to  whether  they  are  in  a  state  of  health  or 
disease  must  be  settled  chiefly  by  negative  evidence  and  by  the  history  of  the  case. 
This  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  as  might  appear  at  first  sight.  A  patient  becomes 
suddenly  or  gradually  deaf,  and  suffers  from  tinnitus ;  if,  upon  examination,  it  is 
found  that  the  external  and  middle  ear  are  healthy,  and  if  the  vibrations  of  a 
tuning-fork  cannot  be  heard  through  the  cranial  bones,  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  the  disease  is  of  a  nervous  character.  Even  when  oppoHunities  are  given  to 
examine  the  ears  of  persons  deaf  from  nervous  causes,  and  who  have  suffered  sevei-el  y 
from  tinnitus,  there  is  often  no  change  which  can  be  truly  said  to  be  of  a  distinctly 
definite  character.  This  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  complete 
loss  of  function  in  nervous  tissue  may  exist  without  any  absolutely  discoverable 
alteration  in  its  structure. 

The  morbid  changes  which  have  been  noticed  are  chiefly  hypersemia  of  different 
parts  of  the  labyrinth  ;  supposed  excess  or  diminution  of  otoconite,  atrophy  of  the 
membranous  labyrinth,  chalky  deposit  in  the  meatus  intemus,  atrophy  of  the 
auditory  nerve.  These  conditions  are  of  course  quite  exclusive  of  the  congenital 
deficiencies  in  various  portions  of  the  labyrinth,  which  are  met  with  in  those  who 
are  born  without  hearing.  Syphilis,  blows  on  the  head,  and  explosions  near  the 
ear  have  already  been  mentioned  as  immediate  causes  of  failure  in  nervous  function. 
There  are  several  others  which  require  notice.  As  is  well  known,  it  very  commonly 
happens  that  the  hearing  is  permanently  and  entirely  lost  during  many  of  the  fevers, 
no  portion  of  the  external  or  middle  ear  being  at  any  time  the  seat  of  inflammation. 
The  same  occurs,  not  uncommonly,  during  an  attack  of  mumps,  when  one  or  both 
ears  may  become  affected  to  such  an  extent  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  as  to  leave 
the  patient  absolutely  deaf.  This  irremediable  loss  of  hearing  takes  place  in  the 
case  of  young  children  with  sufficient  frequency  to  place  mumps  in  the  list  of  acute 
disorders  which  are  the  causes  of  acquired  deaf-mutism. 

Putting  aside  the  circumstances  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  imme- 
diately attendant  upon,  and  evidently  as  direct  causes  of  nervous  disease  of  the  ear, 
there  remain  very  large  numbers  which  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  more  or  less  sur- 
rounded by  obscurity.  In  order  to,  in  some  measure,  dispel  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  nothing  likely  to  prove  so  satisfactory 
as  a  careful  attention  to  all  the  details  in  the  history  of  every  case  which  comes 
under  notice.  For  anyone  who  will  take  sufficient  trouble  over  a  series  of  years,  it 
would  become  quite  possible  to  arrange  cases  into  groups,  each  group  having  charac- 
teristics which  make  it  quite  distinct  from  the  rest.  A  mental  classification  wouhl 
be  thus  made  by  observing  a  uniformity  in  disease.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  each  class  will  be  found  to  be  associated  with  a  definite 
morbid  change  in  some  portion  of  the  labyrinth  or  course  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
At  present  it  is  but  a  simple  statement  of  the  truth  to  say  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  What,  it  might  be  asked,  is  the  precise  lesion  which  accompanies  complete 
or  partial  loss  of  hearing  in  persons  of  vigorous  health  when  they  are  subjected  to 
violent  emotional  influences  t  I  have  known  a  healthy  woman  to  become  instantly 
and  totally  deaf  on  the  discovery  of  the  unexpected  death  of  her  husband ;  the 
same  to  happen  to  a  young  girl  on  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  informing  her  of  the 
death  of  her  father ;  to  a  mother  on  witnessing  an  accident  to  her  child ;  or  to  a 
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voman  on  seeing  the  Boidde  of  her  hushand  ;  to  another  on  heing  frightened  hy  an 
xbuin  of  fire.  Many  other  disasters  might  be  named  as  having  been  instantly 
followed  by  extenfdve  and  permanent  deafness.  In  a  minor  degree  the  anxious  care 
uul  devotion  with  which  some  women  watch  and  nurse  their  relatives  during  a 
long  illness  leaves  occaBionaUy,  amongst  other  ailments,  a  loss  of  hearing  and 
tinnitus;  whilst  in  the  case  of  men,  prolonged  mental  strain  is  sometimes  followed 
by  the  same  symptoms. 

Other  examples  of  nervous  disease  of  the  ear  belong  to  a  class  which  have,  for 
vant  of  a  name,  and  certainly  for  no  better  reason,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  been  termed 
Meniire's  disease ;  for,  in  the  two  cases  related  by  Dr.  Meniere,  and  from  which  the 
name  has  been  derived,  both  patients  died  (probably  from  pyiemia),  and  within  the 
uibrrinth  the  products  of  inflammation  were  found  after  death.  In  the  cases  to 
which  recently  the  term  has  been  applied,  the  patients  do  not  die,  nor  do  they 
coffer  in  health,  except,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  said  to  be  affected  by  the  temporary 
<>}iDptom  of  giddiness.  An  adult  man,  or  woman,  is  seized  with  giddiness,  and 
perhaps  some  vomiting.  Severe  tinnitus  draws  attention  to  one  ear,  which  is  then 
found  to  have  extensively  lost  its  hearing.  An  examination  proves  the  external 
uA  middle  portions  of  the  ear  to  be  healthy.  The  symptom  of  giddiness  recurs 
firt^uently.     If  the  patient  attempts  to  walk,  his  gait  is  very  unsteady. 

This  inability  to  walk  without  support  occasionally  lasts  for  many  days,  and 
even  sometimes  for  weeks.  After  a  time,  with  the  exception  of  deafness  and  tinnitus, 
tbf  onpleaaant  symptoms  cease.  These  cases  have  received  of  late  years  considerable 
attention  from  physicians,  and  the  complete  absence  of  any  danger  to  life  is  fully 
rerof^nised.  For  some  days  after  the  attack,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  re- 
nimbent  position,  as  any  attempt  to  walk  is  apt  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  giddiness.  The 
late  Mr.  Hint  on  and  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  have  both  carefully  studied  the  mani- 
fiMations  of  symptoms  in  these  cases.  In  truth,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they 
idmit  of  study,  for  the  pathological  condition  which  induces  them  is  by  no  means 
•ietermined.  The  experiments  of  Flourens,  which  at  one  time  were  thought  to  have 
fettled  the  functions  of  the  semicircular  canals  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
«<|utlibnam  of  the  body,  have  since  been  controverted,  so  that  it  seems  improbable 
that  this  portion  of  the  labyrinth  is  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  As  a  matter  of  experience, 
Then  the  giddy  attacks  cease  the  hearing  suffers  no  further  loss.  Considering  the 
M^iciation  of  vomiting  with  the  giddiness,  also  the  &.ct  that  irritation  of  the 
\vmpanum  will  ofben  cause  the  patient  to  vomit  suddenly  without  any  feeling  of 
tttofloa,  that  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  causes  unsteadiness  of  gait  as 
veil  as  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  that  the  auditory  and  pneumogastric  nerves  are 
intimately  connected  at  their  origin,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the  giddiness  and 
"irkness  in  these  cases  may  be  due  to  reflex  action  of  the  pneumogastric,  excited  by 
»me  lesion  situate  on  the  course  of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  to  some  disturbing  cause 
at  the  point  of  origin  of  these  nerves.  Any  explanation  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  conjecture.  This  observation  is  equally  applicable  to  tinnitus,  which  occurs  so 
frequently  in  all  nervous  affections  of  the  ear.  We  know  that  any  pressure  on  the 
iabrrinth  will  excite  it.  A  piece  of  cerumen  in  contact  with  the  tympanic  membrane, 
uA  so  acUng  through  the  chain  of  ossicles  on  to  the  stapes,  causes  tinnitus.  So,  for 
toe  same  reason,  will  any  pressure  within  the  tympanum ;  the  removal  of  the  cause 
in  each  case  being  instantly  followed  by  ceasation  of  the  symptom.  When,  however, 
it  iK  present  without  any  discoverable  change  in  the  ear,  it  can  be  regarded  as 
Mrthing  more  than  a  symptom,  and  a  very  constant  one  too,  of  disturbed  function. 
If  ve  consider  for  a  moment  that  an  overdose  of  quinine  is  enough  to  excite  it,  it  is 
B<it  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  absolute  reason  for  its  existence  often  cannot  be  given. 
ll)ere  is  perhaps  no  kind  of  noise  to  which  tinnitus  has  not  at  some  time  been  com- 
pered by  those  who  have  sufiered  from  it,  and  in  extreme  cases  it  gives  far  more 
•h^tresB  than  the  loss  of  hearing. 

The  hearing  becomes  aflected  in  some  young  women  at  the  birth  of  their  children, 
uh]  it  may  then  generally  be  predicted  that  each  successive  confinement  will  be 
'VJowed  by  a  still  further  degree  of  deafness,  which  seems  to  be  increased  v^ry  much 
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if  the  children  are  nursed  by  the  mother.  In  these  cases  there  is  also  considerable 
tinnitus.  Indeed  this  symptom,  often  so  difficult  of  explanation,  is  almost  always 
present  when  the  perceptive  power  of  hearing  is  at  fault.  Some  people  who  suffer 
for  years  with  tinnitus,  which  resists  all  treatment,  suddenly  lose  it  without  any 
more  assignable  cause  for  its  departure  than  for  its  advent.  Perhaps  in  the  instances 
referred  to  where  the  hearing  in  women  becomes  affected  about  the  time  of  a  con- 
finement, the  change  is  due  to  mental  causes.  It  is  certain  that  the  emotions  have  a 
most  remarkable  and  decided  influence  upon  the  hearing,  and  probably  more  than  on 
any  other  special  sense.  I  have  frequently  known  the  hearing  to  be  suspended  in  a 
great  measure  for  days  at  a  time  under  the  influence  of  some  circumstanops  which 
caused  great  mental  suffering.  These  cases  are  allied  to,  though  not  precisely  like, 
those  in  which,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  occurrence  of  the  deafness  was  sudden 
and  lasting.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conjecture  that,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  the  change,  it  is  central,  rather  than  situated  within  the  labyrinth. 

The  much-vexed  question  of  why  a  certain  number  of  persons,  in  whom  the 
hearing  is  defective,  can  hear  better  whilst  loud  sonorous  vibrations  are  going  on 
around  them,  has  received  at  various  times  many  explanations.  Some  of  these,  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  plausible  character,  are  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  pecu- 
liar symptom  is  undoubtedly  present  when  the  history  and  an  examination  of  the 
ear  prove  that  the  middle  ear  is  absolutely  healthy.  It  is  difficult,  then,  to  accept 
any  theory  which  presupposes  morbid  change  within  the  tympanic  cavity,  or  in  the 
substance  of  the  membrane.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  this  phenomenon  in 
often  present  where  there  has  been  long-standing  catarrhal  disease  of  the  middle  ear. 
Still,  in  practice,  it  is  not  unusual  (indeed  it  is  very  common)  to  meet  with  cases  in 
which  there  are  two  distinct  elements — viz.  disease  of  the  conducting  apparatus, 
and,  superadded  to  this,  symptoms  of  so  markedly  nervous  a  character  that  they 
are  independent  of  the  failure  in  the  conducting  apparatus.  I  prefer,  therefore, 
to  offer  no  decided  opinion  in  explanation  of  the  fact  that  some  persons  in 
whom  there  is  tympanic  diseajse,  and  some  in  whom  there  certainly  is  not,  can 
hear  better  in  a  noise  (such  as  being  in  a  railway  carriage,  standing  by  a  water- 
fall, or  in  a  manufactory  amid  the  sounds  of  looms  and  other  machinery).  That 
this  increase  in  the  capacity  of  hearing  is  real,  and  not  imaginary,  can  be 
readily  shown  by  tests  with  some  constant  sound.  All  observers  are  agreed  that 
this  symptom  is  an  unfavourable  one  in  regard  to  the  recovery  of  the  hearing  at  any 
time.  Amongst  the  first  signs  of  the  loss  of  hearing,  due  to  the  degeneration  which 
accompanies  old  age,  is  the  inability  to  hear  very  high  notes.  The  whistle  designed 
by  Mr.  Francis  Galton  for  testing  the  range  of  hearing  in  animals  will  demonstrate 
this.  A  similar  inability  to  hear  very  high  notes  often  accompanies  obscure  nervous 
affections  of  the  auditory  apparatus. 

There  are  within  my  knowledge  a  certain  number  of  families  in  which  for 
several  generations  there  has  existed  a  predisposition  to  lose  the  hearing.  In 
examining  many  of  the  subjects  of  this  malady,  I  have  been  unable  to  detect  any 
change  in  the  conducting  portion  of  the  ear,  or  to  elicit  any  history  of  catarrh.  It 
seems  fair,  therefore,  to  infer  that  a  tendency  to  lose  hearing  power  may  be  inherited 
— at  least,  this  is  an  impression  which  amounts  to  a  conviction  with  me. 

W.  B.  Dalby. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MUSCULAR 
SYSTEM. 

VLTHOUGH  muscles  are  so  much  exposed  to  accidents  and  violence,  they  are 
not  readily  injured ;  nor,  considering  their  high  organisation,  are  they  fre- 
qaently  the  seat  of  disease.  Muscles  may  suffer  from  contusions,  strains,  rupture, 
and  wounds  of  different  kinds.  Severe  contusions  are  frequently  followed  by 
temporary  loss  of  power  in  the  muscle  ]  this,  together  with  the  extreme  pain  in  any 
attempt  to  move  the  part,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  joints, 
wmetimes  leads  to  the  suspicion  of  more  serious  injuries,  as  fracture  or  dislocation. 
Strains  of  muscles  are  often  followed,  especially  in  later  life,  by  pains  of  a  lasting 
and  troublesome  character,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  rheiunatism.  Muscle  may  be 
ruptared  either  from  external  violence  or  from  the  too  energetic  action  of  its  own 
fibres ;  this  latter  occurrence  is  by  no  means  a  common  one,  especially  that  in  which 
the  entire  muscle  is  torn  across.  In  the  living  body,  muscle  offers  a  greater  resis- 
tance to  a  force  tending  to  rend  it  thati  either  tendon  or  bone ;  and  when  it  does  give 
way,  it  is  for  the  most  part  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  tendon.  S^dUlot '  says 
thi^  in  twenty-eight  cases  of  rupture  of  muscles,  thirteen  were  ruptured  at  this 
point. 

The  power  of  resistance  in  a  sound  and  healthy  muscle  in  a  state  of  full  tonicity  is 
enormous :  and  many  interesting  comparisons  and  calculations  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
in  Borelli,  De  nwtu  Animalium,  Percy  '  relates  the  case  of  a  person  with  wry  neck,  who  was 
AVpended  by  the  head,  with  a  view  of  putting  the  muscle  on  the  stretch ;  the  result  was 
•eparation  of  the  muscle  from  its  insertion,  but  no  laceration  of  its  fibres :  and  in  a  case  in 
which  the  thumb  was  torn  off,  the  tendons  were  drawn  out,  but  the  muscles  were  left  unin- 
jured, except  at  the  point  of  junction  with  the  tendon.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris  and  the  tendo  Achillis  give  way  rather  than  the  fibres 
of  their  respective  muscles.  With  the  loss  of  its  vital  contractile  power,  muscle  loses  its 
wlrantage  over  tendon,  and  the  experiments  of  Richerand  and  others  fully  establish  the  fact 
that  after  death  muscle  is  more  easily  ruptured  than  tendon.  We  observe  this  when  a  limb 
i«  iSardbly  straightened  from  the  bent  position  after  the  muscles  have  become  unusually  rigid 
fhnn  eonvttlsioDS  before  death ;  here  laceration  of  the  muscles,  and  not  of  the  tendons',  takes 
place. 

Though  muscle  in  the  living  body  is  not  often  ruptured,  yet  cases  of  this  injuty 
occur  sufficiently  often  to  have  given  most  of  us  one  or  more  opportunities  of  wit- 
newing  it.  Sedillot  has  recorded  no  less  than  twenty-eight  cases  of  entire  or  partial 
►pontaneous  rupture  of  muscles ;  but  he  observes,  that  no  voluntary  act  can  occasion 
a  rupture  of  their  fibres,  however  powerful  the  effort  may  be,  and  this  for  two 
n^sons  :  Ist,  because,  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  all  the  fibres  of  a  muscle,  and 
the  muscleA  associated  with  it  in  its  action,  contract  uniformly,  simultaneously,  and 
m  a  regular  order,  to  overcome  a  resistance ;  and  2ndly,  because  at  the  moment  that 
the  will  perceives  that  the  power  opposed  to  it  is  greater  than  its  efforts  can  over- 
<xrtne,  it  ceases  to  strive  further.  Rupture,  therefore,  can  only  take  place  when,  in 
**ivae  involuntary  or  instinctive  effort,  as  in  the  endeavour  to  recover  the  equilibrium 
m  a  Use  step,  or  from  some  similar  cause,  the  whole  force  is  thrown  in  a  violent  and 
Qoexpected  manner  upon  one  or  two  muscles,  or  even  on  a  few  fibres.  Among  the 
cases  collected  by  SWillot,  is  one  in  which  the  rectus  femoris  was  ruptured.      In 

»  MSm.  iur  la  Rupture  inuKulaire ;  M^m.  et  Prix  de  la  Soc.  de  Mdd.  de  Paris,  1817,  p.  116. 
'  Jounud  ffSniral  de  MSdedne,  vol.  IxL 
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another  case,  the  psoas  magnus  muscle  was  found  ruptured  after  death,  the  patient 
having  died  from  inflammation  and  suppuration  following  the  accident.  The 
complete  rupture  of  the  biceps  muscles  of  each  thigh  occurred  in  a  man  falling  from 
a  height ;  and  the  two  recti  abdominis  were  torn  across  at  their  upper  part  in  a  young 
man,  in  the  struggle  to  save  a  tray  of  cement  as  he  was  falling  from  a  platform. 

Rupture  of  the  adductors  of  the  thigh  may  also  occur  in  the  effort  of  riders  to 
recover  their  balance  when  their  horse  makes  a  sudden  and  unexpected  start  to  one 
side.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  frequent  injuries  of  the  kind  is  that  of  the  extensor 
brevis  of  the  foot,  due  to  turning  the  ankle  under,  as  it  is  called.  Here  the  con- 
tracted ends  of  the  torn  mTiscle*  may  be  easily  felt,  as  well  as  the  collection  of 
blood  between  them. 

It  more  frequently  happens  that  a  few  fibres  only  of  a  muscle  are  ruptured,  and 
this  usually  occurs  in  the  gastrocnemius.^  Muscles  are  sometimes  torn  across 
in  violent  paroxysms  of  muscular  spasm,  as  in  tetanus  or  vomiting.  In  these 
cases  the  ends  of  the  muscle,  from  the  violence  of  the  reduction,  are  thrown 
into  considerable  swellings. 

In  a  case  of  acute  traumatic  tetanus,  under  Larrey,  the  man  was  immersed  in  cold  baths, 
after  each  of  which  the  convulsions  and  muscular  contractions  were  most  severe,  and  he 
died  in  three  hours ;  a  swelling,  however,  had  been  previounly  observed  below  the  umbilicus, 
on  the  right  eide.  On  a  poBt-mortem  examination  it  was  found  that  the  tumour  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  retracted  ends  of  the  rectus,  which  was  entirely  torn  across.  The  space 
between  the  two  ends  of  the  muscle  was  filled  with  blood.  Mr.  Curling  describes  a  case  in 
which  portions  of  both  recti  abdominis  were  ruptured  by  tetanic  convulsions  (one  of  the 
specimens  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons).  Mr.  Gray  exhibited,  at  the  Patho- 
logical Society,  the  rectus  muscle  of  a  patient  who  had  died  of  tetanus,  in  whom  almost 
complete  transverse  laceration  of  the  muscle  had  taken  place.  In  Mr.  Earle's  case  of  tetanus, 
described  in  Med.  Chir,  Tran$,^  vol.  vi.,  one  of  the  psoas  muscles  was  partially  ruptured. 
Boyer  relates  the  case  of  a  strong  man  admitted  into  La  Charity  with  '  bilious  fever ;  *  an 
emetic  was  given  him,  and  whilst  vomiting,  acute  pain  was  felt  a  little  below  the  middle  of 
the  left  rectus  abdominis  muscle.  On  examining  tha  part,  there  was  neither  tumefaction  nor 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  but  an  indentation,  into  which  the  fingers  could  be  placed,  was  felt. 
The  man  died ;  and  the  muscle  was  found  completely  torn  across,  the  two  ends  being  an  inch 
apart,  and  the  space  between  filled  with  blood  Another  case  of  the  same  Kind  has  recently 
been  observ'ed  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital."  And  in  the  cafie  of  a  young  woman  who  died  at 
University  College  Hospital  during  an  attack  of  severe  vomiting,  and  on  whom  I  performed 
a  posfrmortem  examination,  the  only  lesion  found  to  account  for  the  sudden  death  was  rup- 
ture of  the  Gesophagus  into  the  left  pleura,  just  above  the  diaphragm.  The  specimen  is 
preserved  in  University  College  Hospital  Museum.  Mr.  C.  Holthouse  relates  an  interesting 
case  of  tear  of  the  rectus  abdominis  in  a  man  who,  to  save  himself  from  falling,  caught 
at  part  of  a  scaffolding,  and  hung  8U8|)ended  for  a  time  until  rescued,  when  the  muscle  was 
found  to  be  torn.    He  had  felt  the  giving  way  most  distinctly.' 

The  rupture  of  a  muscle  is  accompanied  by  extreme  pain,  resembling  that  occa- 
sioned by  a  smart  blow  from  a  whip  or  stick,  and  often  by  a  distinct  sound  like  the 
snapping  of  a  cord ;  all  motion  of  the  part  is  either  impossible,  or  is  accompanied  l>y 
such  severe  pain,  with  spasmodic  twitching,  as  to  cause  the  patient  to  desist.  If  the 
muscle  be  a  superficial  one,  a  deep  indentation  will  be  found  at  the  seat  of  rupture, 
produced  by  the  retraction  of  its  divided  ends ;  and  often  a  considerable  swelling, 
proportioned  to  the  vigour  of  the  contraction  of  the  torn  fibres,  as  in  tetanus ;  and 
as  there  is  always  extravasation  of  blood,  much  discoloration  of  the  skin  will  follow. 
The  indentation  and  extravasation  are  not  apparent,  however,  in  ruptures  of  the 
deep  muscles,  by  which  their  diagnosis  is  rendered  less  clear.  If  the  rupture  be 
discovered  early,  and  judiciously  treated,  a  sufficient  approximation  of  the  divided 
ends  wiU  result,  good  union  will  follow,  and  the  function  of  the  muscle  will  be 
restored.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  overlooked  or  maltreated,  or  if  it  occur  in  a 
part  where  proper  measures  cannot  be  employed  to  approximate  the  ends  of  the 
muscle,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  trunk,  in  ruptures  of  the  deep  muscles  about  the  hip 
and  shoulder,  «&c.,  it  will  be  found  tliat  a  wide  separation  exists,  and  that  the  ends 
of  the  muscle,  instead  of  uniting,  have  become  attached  to  the  parts  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  the  use  of  the  muscle  is  consequently  lost. 

'  Wardrop,  Med.  Chir,  Tram,  vol.  vii. 

«  Lancet,  1882,  p.  687.  '  Pat/t,  Soc,  Trans,  xiii.  203. 
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The  treatment  consists^  1st,  in  placing  and  retaining  the  part  in  the  position  most 
^Tourafale  for  relaxing  the  muscles ;  and,  2nd,  in  approximating  the  separated  ends 
to  one  another  by  even  compression,  which  we  know  exercises  so  great  a  power  in 
oDntroDing  and  modifying  the  excess  of  contraction  in  the  muscles,  in  fractures,  <bc. 
As  regards  the  first,  this  is  easily  accomplished  in  the  limbs  :  thus  in  rupture  of  the 
rectus  femoris  the  knee  is  straightened,  and  the  limb  is  raised  to  an  angle  with  the 
bridj,  as  in  fractured  patella;  but  where  the  rupture  occurs  in  the  trunk,  this 
cannot  be  done  so  readily ;  yet  in  a  case  already  alluded  to,  in  which  both  recti 
^bdomuus  were  ruptured,  a  good  union  was  effected  by  keeping  the  patient  in 
A  sitting  posture,  the  body  being  bowed  forward,  together  with  proper  bandages.^ 
The  second  is  accomplished  by  an  even  and  uniform  compression  of  the  muscles 
br  means  of  carefully-applied  flannel  bandages,  or  laced  belts,  aided  in  some  cases 
l>y  a  strip  of  leather  or  gutta-percha.  In  addition  to  these  measures,  bromide  of 
putassiam  may  be  freely  administered  internally  to  aid  in  the  relief  of  spasm.  At  the 
end  of  frt>m  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks,  the  union  is  generally  completed.  The  pro- 
ces  of  union  is  similar  to  that  of  other  structures ;  the  effased  blood  is  absorbed, 
plastic  lymph  is  poured  out,  which  assumes  by  degrees  the  firm  and  resisting  charac- 
ter <^  tendon,  muscular  fibre  itself  being  never  reproduced.  When  a  muscle,  with 
the  integument  and  parts  around,  is  divided,  it  retracts  to  a  greater  extent  than 
where  the  muscle  alone  gives  way,  fr*om  being  deprived  of  its  collateral  support. 
This,  in  conjunction  with  an  open  wound,  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  approxi- 
mate the  retracted  ends  of  the  muscle,  and  to  find  means  for  retaining  them  in  a 
proper  position ;  hence  it  will  be  found  that  wounds  extending  through  muscles  are 
kilowed  by  nearly  complete  loss  of  use  in  the  latter,  the  great  chasm  between  their 
ends  being  filled  up  by  granulation.  It  is  recommended  to  endeavour  to  bring  the 
ends  together  by  sutures  with  all  antiseptic  precautions  both  before  and  after  the 
operation*  These  measures,  with  position  favourable  for  the  approximation  of  the 
endis  and  such  encircling  supports  as  can  be  employed  where  a  wound  is  present, 
may  do  much  towards  restoring  the  muscle  to  a  certain  amount  of  usefulness. 

Infiammation  of  muscle. — Inflammation  of  muscle,  or  Myositis,  may  be  primary 
or  secondazy,  and  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  operating  from  without  or  from 
v-ithin,  and  may  be  met  with  in  every  degree,  frt}m  slight  congestion  to  free  suppura- 
*ifiu»  Those  causes  which  operate  from  without  are  blows,  strains,  or  other  forms  of 
riolence.  Those  operating  from  within  are  rheumatism ;  the  various  septic  conditions 
'^the  blood  coming  under  the  head  of  septicemia  and  pyiemia  {vide  FViEMiA,  vol.  i.) 
and  also  the  vicinity  of  other  inflamed  parte. 

Myositis  from  injury,  unless  the  latter  have  exposed  the  tissue  to  the  entrance  of 
impurities,  is  usually  of  the  plastic  kind,  and  runs  its  whole  coui'se  as  a  rule  with- 
*Ait  toippuration.  It  commences  as  a  simple  hypersemia  of  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and 
L-.ay  never  advance  further,  usually  subsiding  before  long.  In  more  severe  cases 
\h*fre  IB  plastic  exudation  into  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  with  proliferation  of 
tiie  oarpuacles  of  the  latter.  It  is  still  sometimes  questioned  whether  the  muscle 
corpuscles  also  participate  in  the  plastic  change,  but  it  is  almost  proved  that  they  do.' 
The  plastic  matter  thuB  formed  usually  organises  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  (in 
:i*Althy  eases)  into  fibrous  tissue,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  original  muscle  fibres 
in  tlie  form  of  a  white  knot  or  band.  If  the  process  be  more  acute,  the  exudation  and 
^•niiifeiation  exceed  the  bounds  of  plastic  change  and  produce  pus.  This  makes  its 
vay  to  the  surfistce  if  in  large  amount,  and  is  discharged  ;  if  less  abundant,  it  may  be 
completely  or  partly  absorbed,  leaving  a  little  caseous  matter  behind.  In  either  case 
ft  iwar  of  fibrous  tissue  remains  at  the  seat  of  inflammation  which  is  never  replaced 
*fj  muscle  fibres.  Occasionally  a  deposit  of  calcareous  matenal  takes  place  at  the 
•^t  of  old  inflammation  forming  larger  or  smaller  nodules. 

Myositis  due  to  causes  operating  from  within  is  very  frequently  suppurative. 
Tnis  does  not  hold  good  of  the  rheumatic  form,  but  with  the  various  kinds  of  septic 
1  WMc  does  so.     Whatever  be  the  irritant  in  rheumatism,  it  leads  only  to  a  chronic 

*  Richerand,  Nosograph,  Chir,  vol.  ii. 
3  Comil  et  Ranvier,  Man,  imtt.  Path.  2nd  ed.  p.  683. 
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hyperplasia,  resulting  in  thickening  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  muscles,  with 
consequent  impairment  of  their  functions.  But  in  the  septicssmic  inflammations  it  ia 
almost  the  rule  for  pus  to  form.  This  may  collect  in  smaller  or  larger  accumulations 
in  any  of  the  muscles  of  the  hody.  In  the  deeper  parts  its  existence  may  not  be 
easily  proved,  but  superficially  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  condition. 

The  local  subjective  and  objective  symptoms  of  abscess  in  muscles,  whether  caused 
by  external  or  internal  agencies,  are  generally  much  alike.  There  is  local  pain, 
much  aggravated  by  any  movement  of  the  part,  also  heat  and  throbbing.  The  mus- 
cle is  usually  contracted  to  a  considerable  extent  and  rigid,  feeling  hard  and  firm  to 
the  finger.  The  part  of  the  body  in  which  this  contraction  takes  place  is  correspond- 
ingly deformed  more  or  less,  often  to  an  extreme  degree  if  it  be  a  limb ;  there  will 
also  be  oedema  around,  and  a  blush  in  the  skin  in  the  case  of  superficial  muscles. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  in  its  earlier  stages  will  consist  in  leeching  in 
simple  cases,  followed  by  hot  fomentations,  and  the  application  of  belladonna  extract 
mixed  with  glycerine,  while  the  part  is  kept  at  complete  rest.  Later  when  pus  is 
manifestly  increasing,  a  free  evacuation  of  the  abscess  by  aspiration  or  incision 
under  the  strictest  precautions  as  to  cleanliness  will  be  called  for. 

After  such  an  abscess  has  healed,  the  muscle  is  frequently  left  in  a  contracted 
condition,  which  will  require  both  passive  and  active  exercise  for  its  removal.  The 
inflammatory  material  spread  through  the  parts  around  will  be  gradually  absorbed, 
and  probably  nothing  but  a  small  contracted  fibrous  scar  remain. 

In  that  form  of  myositis  due  to  sepsis  the  internal  use  of  quinine  in  free  doses^  or 
of  the  salicylates,  with  abundance  of  stimulants,  is  called  for. 

Tertiary  syphilitic  change,  having  many  features  in  common  with  inflammation, 
will  be  last  considered  here.  One  of  the  &rst  in  this  country  to  describe  its  effect  on 
musde  was  Mr.  Tntum,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society,  in  January,  1845,^  in  which  a  group  of  three  cases,  two  of  which  were  asso- 
ciated with  other  symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis,  was  described,  whilst  the 
history  of  the  third  case  was  obscure.  The  disease,  which  he  had  not  seen  alluded  to 
before,  appeared  in  the  form  of  rounded  enlargements  in  the  left  sternc-cleido-mastoid 
muscle ;  there  were  three  swellings  in  two  of  the  cases,  and  two  only  in  the  other  ; 
in  one  of  these  there  was  also  an  enlargement  in  the  tendinous  origin  of  the  part ; 
the  tumours  were  evidently  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles,  and  were  nearly 
of  ihe  size  of  a  pigeon's  ^g,  and  gave  the  latter  a  singular  beaded  appearance  ; 
there  was  stiffness,  with  much  tenderness,  in  the  part,  and  great  pain  when  the 
muscle  was  in  action ;  the  skin  was  neither  adherent  nor  discoloured ;  the  disease  was 
slow  in  its  progress,  and  had  remained  nearly  stationary  for  some  months.  All  the 
cases  occurred  in  females,  probably  from  the  neck  being  more  exposed  than  in  men  , 
in  each  case  the  effects  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  were  manifest.  In  the  first  case 
the  patient  obstinately  refused  to  take  the  drug,  in  consequence  of  which  mercury 
and  various  other  remedies  were  tried  without  any  good  effect.  After  some  time 
she  consented  to  take  the  iodide  of  potassium ;  from  two  to  three  grains  were  ad- 
ministered thrice  daily,  while  the  iodine  ointment  was  applied  externally ;  the  tumours 
soon  began  to  diminish,  and  in  less  than  six  weeks  completely  disappeared.  The 
other  two  cases  were  similarly  treated,  with  complete  success ;  but  in  one  of  them 
the  patient  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  remedy  for  a  time,  during  which  it  was 
remai'ked  that  the  tumours  became  stationary;  on  her  i-esuming  the  medicine, 
however,  all  remains  of  the  disease  quickly  left  her.  What  constituted  theswellingN 
could  not  of  00111*80  be  ascertained  from  these  cases ;  but  a  case  occurred  some  time 
after,  in  which  there  was  a  tumour  in  the  middle  of  the  biceps  muscle,  so  hard  and 
defined  as  to  induce  the  surgeon  to  proceed  to  its  removal  by  operation,  when,  on 
cutting  into  the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  no  tumour  was  visible,  but  the  musde  in  that 
]>art  was  congested  and  infiltrated  with  a  greyish  kind  of  lymph,  great  part  of  which 
oozed  away  with  much  blood,  all  the  swelling  subsided,  and  the  wound  healed,  leaving 
no  enlargement.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  gummatous 
deposits  of  late,  and  their  ubiquity  has  been  fully  demonstrated.     It  is  imneoeBsaryy 

>  Lancet,  vol.  i.  1845,  p.  136. 
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tfaereforey  to  describe  their  stnictnre  in  muscle  specially,  further  than  to  say  that  they 
infiltrate  this  tissue  as  elsewhere,  and  undergo  the  same  secondary  changes.  Thus 
they  may  be  rapidly  absorbed  under  treatment,  leaving  no  trace  behind  of  shrinking 
or  induration  :  they  may  undergo  fibrous,  fatty,  or  calcareous  degeneration,  or, 
approaching  the  surface,  may  thin  and  break  the  sldn,  and  then  undergo  softening 
and  liquefaction,  leading  to  deep  ulceration  and  loss  of  tissue.  I  have  this  day  treated 
a  case  in  which,  together  with  a  breaking-down  gumma  over  the  sternal  insertion  of 
the  stemo-roastoid  muscle,  there  was  a  second  well-defined  gummatous  mass  in  the 
body  of  the  muscle  higher  up,  which  gave  no  trouble  and  showed  no  signs  of  inflam- 
mation.— [A.  E.  B.] 

Sometimes  there  is  a  simple  contrciction,  or  shortening  of  a  muscle,  without  appa- 
rent alteration  in  its  structiu*e  or  change  from  its  normal  condition,  as  an  occasional 
effect  of  the  presence  of  syphilitic  poison  in  the  system,  and  is  usually  found  in  the 
ma^^les  of  the  arm  or  fore-arm.     M.  Ricord  has  noticed  this  so  long  ago  as  1842.* 

M.  Notia,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  S3rphilitic  Muscular  Contractions,'  gives  three  cases, 
the  features  of  which  were  much  the  same  ;  and  in  each  the  biceps  was  the  seat  of  the  con- 
traction. ^  There  was  no  hardness  or  rigidity  of  the  muscle  when  not  m  action ;  the  pains 
were  variable,  beiug  great  on  putting  the  muscle  on  the  stretch,  and  mostly  referred  to  its 
ii»ertion.  The  contraction  was  slow,  and  gradually  reached  a  certain  point,  causing  fixed 
dezion  of  the  elbow.  The  iodide  of  potassium,  with  minute  doses  of  the  proto-iodide,  appears 
to  have  cured  every  case.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cases  cited  by  Ricord  '  and  others, 
in  which  there  was  a  certain  change  of  structure  of  the  muscle,  associated  with  contraction. 
\a  a  general  rule,  mercury  has  done  no  good ;  in  fact,  in  many  of  the  cases  the  disease 
appeared  to  increase  while  the  patient  was  undergoing  a  course  of  the  drug. 

Muscular  atrophy. — Muscular  tissue  is  frequently  subject  to  atrophy,  which  may 
consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  alterations  : 

1.  Simple  atrophy. 

2.  Atrophy  with  granular  degeneration. 

3.  Atrophy  with  fittty  degeneration. 

4.  Atrophy  with  (the  so-called)  waxy  d^neralion. 

In  simple  atrophy  the  degree  of  wasting  of  the  muscular  tissue  varies  consider- 
ably, (jrenerally,  the  fibres,  although  paler  and  reduced  in  diameter,  retain  their 
anatomical  characters.  The  transverse  and  longitudimil  strise  are  well  marked,  the 
A.trcolemina  preserves  its  usual  delicate  and  transparent  appearance,  and  the  nuclei 
it  contains  are  not  increased  in  number.  Such  is  the  form  of  atrophy  met  with  in 
chronic  and  exhausting  diseases ;  in  cerebral  paralysis ;  after  contusions,  compres- 
*3ona,  and  afllections  of  the  joints.  In  many  diseases,  however,  both  acute  and  chronic, 
simple  atrophy,  or  wasting  of  the  muscular  fibres,  is  accompanied,  in  a  greater  or  less 
df-gree,  by  one  or  more  of  the  degenerations  above  mentioned.  Such  is  sometimes 
the  cssb  after  acute  fevers,  particularly  typhus  or  typhoid ;  after  alcoholism,  lead- 
pii'^ning,  rheumatism,  <&c. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  this  malady,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
ynpjresMe  muscular  atrophy  (Cruveilhier),  atrophic  musculaire  graisaeuse  progressive 
'  Duchenne),  and  wasting  jxdsy.  This  curious  disease  difiers  in  several  respects  from 
th^  atrophiee  above  mentioned.  It  is  always  chronic,  but  of  uncertain  duration ;  is 
frequently  hereditary ;  is  capricious  or  irregular  in  its  invasion ;  prone  to  spread 
from  one  part  to  another,  or  become  general,  and  thus  go  on  to  a  fatal  termination. 
The  aHected  muscles  suffer  different  degrees  of  wasting,  and  assume  a  variety  of 
juipeets.  Even  in  the  same  muscle,  bundles  in  different  stages  of  atrophy  and 
'i«f^neration  may  be  found  at  the  side  of  others  that  have  retained  their  normal 
state.  When  the  wasting  is  extreme  in  all  the  bundles,  a  long  muscle  may  be 
n!<lticed  to  a  mere  fibrous  and  cylindrical  cord,  or  to  a  kind  of  tendon,  and  a  flat 
a.\isc\e  may  be  reduced  in  the  same  manner  to  a  kind  of  membrane.  In  some  in- 
ft^anoes  the  atrophy  may  be   simple — that  is,  the  musculai*  tissue  may  be  wasted 


'   (iaz.  des  HopUaux,  p.  98.         ^ 
'  Gaz.  des  HopUaax,  1846,  p.  1. 


"  Archives  g4neraks  de  Midecinef  ^^  ?^r.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  413. 
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to  a  considerable  degree  without  any  granular  or  fatty  degeneration ;  but,  generally, 
one  or  both  of  these  alterations  of  structui-e  is  found  to  exist  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  The  muscle  also  changes  and  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  nature  and 
degree  of  the  atrophy.  It  is  paler  than  natural ;  oocasionally  it  is  quite  colourless, 
like  the  flesh  of  fish  ;  or  it  may  have  a  faint  yellow  or  ochreous  tint.  Its  consis- 
tence for  the  most  part  is  increased  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  interflbrillar 
connective  tissue.  When  examined  under  the  microscope,  the  affected  muscles  may 
be  seen  to  have  lost  to  a  variable  extent  and  degree,  or  even  entirely,  the  appearance 
of  transverse  and  longitudinal  striation,  while  in  a  corresponding  proportion  the 
sarcous  or  muscular  element  is  transformed  into  granules,  which,  in  some  instances, 
are  too  fine  to  be  distinguished  as  separate  particles.  The  granules  are  soluble  in 
acetic  add. 

GramvXwr  dege7ier(Uion  or  disintegration  of  the  muscular  tissue  may  exist  alone ; 
but  frequently  it  is  accompanied  by  fatty  degeneration,  or  may  only  form  the  first 
stage  of  the  latter  change. 

Fatty  degeneration. — ^This  morbid  process  may  make  its  appearance  in  the  mus- 
cular tissue  at  once;  or,  may  follow,  accompany,  and  altogether  replace  the  granular 
change.  Besides  this  transformation  into  fatty  particles,  fat-cells  in  unusual,  and 
sometimes  in  great  numbers,  are  found  between  the  fibres,  either  collected  into 
groups,  or  disposed  in  linear  succession,  like  rows  of  pearls.  These  cells  may  mul- 
tiply in  proportion  as  the  muscular  tissue  disappears,  so  that,  when  the  fibres  are 
reduced  to  mere  filaments,  there  may  be  no  loss  of  volume  in  the  limb.  An  inte- 
resting case  of  this  description  is  related  by  Mr.  Hallett.^  The  d^enerations  seemed 
constantly  to  have  commenced  on  the  surfaces  of  the  muscles,  and  extended  inwards 
to  their  centres ;  so  that  many  which  appeared  wholly  converted  into  fat,  exhibited, 
in  their  interior,  muscular  fibres  in  a  more  or  less  healthy  condition. 

Waxy  or  vitreous  degeneration, — ^This  structural  change  was  first  described  by 
Zenker.^  It  is  called  by  the  French  pathologists,  vilreoits  degeneration.'  According 
to  Zenker,  it  is  observable  only  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  never  attacks  all  the 
bundles  of  the  same  muscle.  The  essential  change  of  structure  consists  of  a  trans- 
formation of  the  muscular  tissue  into  a  homogeneous,  colourless,  and  glistening 
substance,  in  which  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  strise,  together  with  the  nuclei, 
have  entirely  disappeared.  This  kind  of  degeneration  is  more  common  after  acute 
diseases,  particularly  after  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  but  occurs  also  in  progressive 
muscular  cUrophy,  Indeed,  in  this  peculiar  malady,  all  the  three  kinds  of  degenera- 
tion— the  granular  f  the  fatty,  and  the  vitreous — ^may  be  seen,  not  only  in  the  same 
patient,  but  in  the  same  muscle.^ 

In  a  large  majority  of  instances,  progressive  muscular  atrophy  first  makes  its 
appearance  in  one  of  the  upper  extremities,  especially  in  the  right  limb.  It  begins 
commonly  in  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  first  in  the  thenar  eminence,  then  in  the 
hypothenar,  and  next  in  the  interrossei.  When  the  interosseous  muscles  are  con- 
siderably wasted,  the  hand  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  bird's  claw — the  main  eii 
griffe,  as  it  has  been  termed  by  Duchenne.  If  the  atrophy  extends  upwaixis,  the 
flexors  and  extensors  of  the  fingers,  and  sometimes  the  muscles  at  the  bagk  of  the 
forearm,  become  involved.  When  the  disease  extends  beyond  these  limits,  it 
attacks  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  trunk ;  the  biceps  first,  then  the  deltoid  and  the 
triceps,  the  pectorals,  the  latiesimi  dorsi,  the  rhomboidei,  the  extensors  and  flexors 
of  the  head,  the  sacro-lumbales,  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  muscles  of  respiration 
and  deglutition.  Occasionally  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  jaw  become  involved. 
In  some  instances  the  atrophy  is  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  and  ia 
othera  it  begins  in  the  muscles  about  the  thorax,  and  makes  considerable  progress, 
while  the  arms  remain  unaffected.  Sometimes  it  extends  to  the  lower  extremities, 
but  rarely  begins  there. 

»  Edinb,  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal,  A'prU,  1849. 

^  Ueber  die  Verdnderungen  der  icillkurlichen  Munkeln  in  Typhus  ahdominaUs,  Leipzig,  4to. 
1804. 

'  Cornil  et  Ranvier,  Histologie  pathologique,  2Dd  ed.  1881,  p.  526. 

*  Charcot  et  JoflEroy,  Archives  dePhysiologienonnaleet  pathologique,  1869,No.  3,  p.  303 
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The  unequal  and  irregular  wasting  of  the  muBcles  produces  in  the  trunk  and 
UmfaB  a  Tarietj  of  alterations  in  their  shape  and  position,  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  disease ;  for  in  ordinary  atrophy  succeeding  exhausting  diseases,  the  emaciation 
ifi  uniform,  as  it  affects  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  part  to  the  same  extent. 

The  earliest  symptom  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  a  loss  of  muscular  power 
in  the  afflicted  parts,  especially  after  exercise  or  exposure  to  cold.  With  this  weak- 
ness there  is  an  awkwardness  in  the  patient's  movements,  and  a  certain  loss  of 
muscular  co-ordination,  arising  from  the  unequal  or  irregular  wastii^  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  the  consequent  change  in  their  relative  force  or  antagonism  when  employed 
ill  the  performance  of  voluntary  movements.  Among  the  other  early  symptoms  are 
cramps,  twitches,  and  fibrillary  tremors  in  the  muscles.  Generally  the  sensibility 
remains  unimpaired,  but  occasionally  there  is  numbness  of  the  skin,  or  a  certain 
degree  of  cutaneous  anaesthesia ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  about  half  the  cases, 
more  or  less  pain  is  experienced  in  the  wasting  muscles,  or  previous  to  their 
atrophy.  Occasionally  there  is  a  general  rise  of  temperature,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease.* 

Paikology, — Cruveilhier,  who  was  the  fii-st  to  investigate  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  believed  that  atrophy  of  the  motor  nerves  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  disease.  This  opinion  was  founded  on  eleven  cases  in  which 
the  motor  nerve-roots  were  more  or  less  wasted.  But  in  the  majority  of  instances 
in  which  post-mortem  examinations  were  made,  no  appreciable  alteration  of  the 
nerve-roots  was  discovered.  It  was  therefore  inferred  that  atrophy  of  the  nerves 
osnnot  be  the  actual  cause  of  that  state  of  the  muscles ;  and  since  no  disease  of  the 
narvoiis  centres  had  hitherto  been  detected,  it  was  further  inferred  and  generally 
believed  that  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  a  disease  originating  in  the  muscles 
tbemselveB,  in  consequence  of  impaired  nutiition,  resulting  from  a  peculiar  diathesis 
of  an  hereditary  tendency.  The  more  recent  supporters  of  this  view  were  Trousseau, 
Dachenne,  Meryon,  Boberts,  Oppenheimer,  Friedberg,  Hasse,  Friedreich,  Cohn,  and 
othera.  But  in  1861  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke  discovered  in  the  spinal  cord  removed 
from  a  well-marked  case  of  progressiva  muscular  atrophy,  numerous  lesions  of  the 
ffrey  substance,  consisting  chiefly  of  areas  of  what  he  called  granular  and  fluid  dis- 
integration.' In  several  other  cases  which  he  subsequently  examined,  the  same 
kind  of  lesions  were  observed  in  company  with  similar  alterations  of  some  of  the 
whita  columns,  with  dilatation  of  blood-vessels,  or  atrophy  of  the  nerve-cells  and  of 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves.'  Since  his  first  publication  on  the  subject,  several 
'•erman  and  French  pathologists,  by  means  of  improved  methods  of  observation, 
have  obtained  similar  results.^ 

The  local  changes  in  the  muscles  maybe  briefly  described  as  consisting  in  '  chronic 
myositis,  interstitial  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  with  secondary  destruction 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  finally  fibrous  degeneration.'  The  disease  consists  then 
in  an  enwntially  inflammatory  process,  a  *  polymyositis  chronica  progressiva*^ 

jEtidogy. — Among  the  predisposing  causes  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  con- 
i«ngaiiiify,  or  hereditary  influence,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  hold  the  first  rank. 
Dr.  Boberts  collected  the  histoiy  of  ten  families  in  which  muscular  atrophy  prevailed, 
and  of  these,  twenty-nine  individuals  were  attacked.  Aran  relates  that  a  sea- 
enpiain  had  lost  two  maternal  uncles  and  a  sister  by  this  disease,  and  that  another 
patieot's  two  aunts  had  died  from  the  same  malady.  Meryon's  first  cases  were  four 
hoys  wbo  had  six  healthy  sisters.'    In  another  &mily  two  boys  were  affected  while 

*  Eulenhuig,  Ziemssen^s  Cycl,  xiv.  p.  106. 

*  Beak*0  Archives  cf  Medicme,  1861. 

*  British  and  Foreiffa  Med.'Chir,  Rev.,  July  1862,  and  Oct.  1863.  Beale's  Arch,  Med, 
No.  13 ;  Med^'Chir,  Trans.  1866  and  1867. 

*  I..nckhart  Clarke.  Beale'fl  Archiv.  of  Med.,  1861,  and  ibid.  No.  13,  alflo  Brit,  and  Ftn-. 
Med.'Chir.  Rev.,  1862-1863 ;  aim  Med.-Ckir.  Trans.,  1 866-67.  See  especially  Hayem,  Archives 
de  Pkymd.  fu>rmaU  et  patholoqufue,  Nos.  2  and  3, 1869.    C;harcot  et  JofTroy,  Und.  1860. 

»  Kulenhui^,  Ic.  pp.  108  and  133. 

*  These  mtere8tin^  ca<»efs  with  the  microscopic  appamnces  of  the  muacles,  are  recorded 
b  ToL  zxxtL  of  the  Med.^Chir,  Trans, 
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the  two  sisters  escaped.  The  male  sex  is  therefore  much  more  prone  to  muscular 
atrophy  than  the  female — in  the  pi'oportion  of  about  six  to  one.  In  nearly  all  the 
hereditary  cases  on  record,  the  disease  became  generalised,  and  therefore  tended  to  a 
fatal  termination. 

Among  the  chief  exciting  causes  are  excessive  muscular  exertion,  cold  and  damp 
— especially  when  combined — and  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  spine.  In  those  cases 
which  are  attributable  to  the  influence  of  cold  and  wet,  the  atrophy  is  generally  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  neuralgia  or  so-called  rheumatic  pains  in  the  affected 
muscles,  or  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  leading  to  them.  Syphilis,  again,  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  assignable  causes  of  the  disease.  To  this  form  M.  Rodet  has  given  the 
name  of  atrophic  musctUaire  progrestiive  syphUitique^  In  some  instances  no  parti- 
cular cause  can  be  clearly  assigned,  and  these  are  the  cases  in  which  hereditary 
influence  appears  to  come  into  operation. 

Treatment, — This  must  of  course  depend,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  causes  to 
which  the  disorder  may  be  reasonably  traced.  Eemoval  from  the  influence  of  cold 
and  damp,  or  avoidance  of  undue  muscular  exertion,  is  of  primary  importance. 
Warm  and  sulphur  baths,  especially  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  have  been  particularly 
recommended.  When  there  appears  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  atrophy  is 
attributable  to  syphilitic  taint,  iodide  of  potassium,  or  perhaps  mercury,  must  be 
employed.  In  cases  attributable  to  other  causes,  vegetable  and  mineral  tonics,  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  phosphorus  may  be  administered.  Br.  Meryon  speaks  very  highly  of 
the  long-continued  use  of  arsenic.  But  of  all  remedies  hitherto  employed,  galvanism 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful,  when  applied  to  the  affected  muscles.  Regular 
gymnastic  exercises  are  also  recommended  by  those  who  have  had  most  experience  of 
the  disease.  The  benefit  derived  from  it,  however,  is  very  often  temporary.  Bemak 
strongly  recommends  the  application  of  the  constant  galvanic  current  to  the  spinal 
column,  particularly  in  the  cervical  region.  The  fact,  as  already  stated,  that  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  various  lesions  have  been  found 
in  the  spinal  cord,  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  trying  the  effects  of  counter- 
irritants,  particularly  setons  and  blisters  to  the  spine,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 


There  are  two  other  special  forms  of  muscular  atrophy,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
period  of  childhood,  viz.,  the  atrophy  which  follows  infantile  paralysis,  and  the  de- 
generation of  muscles  with  apparent  hypertrophy  or  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis. 

1.  The  muscular  atrophy  of  infantile  paralysis  is  extremely  interesting  to  the 
surgeon,  in  consequence  of  the  deformities  which  it  so  frequently  occasions.  The 
period  of  childhood  at  which  this  disease  makes  its  appeaiunce  varies  fi*om  a  few 
months  to  a  few  years  after  birth,  more  especially  during  the  first  dentition.  The 
attack  is  generally  sudden,  and  frequently  preceded  by  a  feverish  state  which  may 
last  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days,  accompanied  occasionally  by  convulsions,  >Nrhich  are 
immediately  followed  by  paralysis  without  loss  of  sensibility.  The  paralysis  gene- 
rally begins  in  the  lower  extremities,  but  rarely  attacks  the  upper  extremities  alone. 
At  first  it  is  more  or  less  general,  but  after  a  variable  period  it  restricts  itself  to 
particular  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  or  to  a  paiticular  member,  and  thus  be- 
comes localized.  The  muscles  upon  which  it  most  frequently  fixes  ar^  those  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  leg — ^the  extensors  of  the  toes,  and  flexors  of  the  foot ;  the  ex- 
tensors and  supinators  of  the  hand ;  the  extensors  of  the  leg,  and  muscles  of  the  foot. 
Sometimes  single  muscles  are  affected,  and  most  commonly,  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum  of  the  foot,  the  tibialis  anticus,  the  deltoid,  or  the  stemo-mastoid.  Oc- 
casionally, but  rarely,  it  is  observed  to  affect  the  serratus  magnus,  producing  a  re- 
markable deformity  of  the  scapular  borders.  After  a  time,  varying  generally  from 
one  to  two  months,  but  sometimes  much  longer,  the  paralysed  muscles  b^gin  to  waste, 
and  may  ultimately  be  reduced  to  mere  fibrous  bands.  laborde  relates  a  case  in 
which  considerable  atrophy  of  the  deltoid  muscle  occurred  in  four  daf/s  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  paralysis.*   Nor  is  the  atrophy  confined  to  the  muscles;  it  involves 

*  r  Union  midicale,  No.  26,  p.  403, 1859. 

'  De  la  Paralysie  {dite  essenttelle)  de  VEnfonce,  p.  46.         ^  t 
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the  bones,  ligaments,  and  other  parts.  Together  with  these  grosser  changes  are  asso- 
ciated others  more  minute  in  the  spinal  oord.  These  consist  in  solerosia  of  the 
Ulterior  oomua  of  its  grey  matter.  This  change,  according  to  Charcot,  is  due  to  an 
inflammation  affecting  isolated  groups  of  ganglionic  cells,  others  around  being  un- 
aflected.  Some  of  these  groups  may  recover,  while  many  are  destroyed,  explaining 
the  partial  recoveries  familiar  to  us.^ 

The  paralysis  and  the  atrophies  by  which  this  disease  is  succeeded  combine  to 
prodaoe  a  variety  of  deformities  and  unnatmul  attitudes  which  call  for  the  surgeon's 
^kill,  either  in  ihe  application  of  mechanical  apparatus,  or  in  the  performance  of 
Djeoesaary  operations.  These  deformities  consist  chiefly  of  talipes  equinue,  equino- 
rftrus^   equino-valgus,  calcaneus,  or  ealcaneo-valgus,  and  talipes  varus  {vide  Ortho- 

FJDIC  SuBOEBT). 

The  paralysis  itself  and  the  muscular  atrophy  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  not  often 
£ital.  The  difBculty  in  treatment  consists  in  restoring  the  muscles  to  their  normal 
condition ;  but  this,  in  many  instances,  may  be  accomplished.  The  remedies  recom- 
mended by  the  most  experienced  practitioners  consist  of  nux  vomica,  stiychnine, 
rt»i-liver  oil,  the  preparations  of  bark  and  iron ;  sulphur  and  salt-water  baths ; 
Misters  and  counter-irritants  along  the  spine;  stimulating  embrocations  to  the 
affected  muscles,  and  especially  the  applicajtion  of  electricity. 

2.  Degeneration  of  muscles  with  apparent  hypertrophy. — This  peculiar  disease 
was  first  understood  and  diagnosed  by  Dr.  Duchenne  (of  Boulogne)  in  1858.  Since 
then  it  has  been  recognised  and  investigated  chiefly  in  Germany  by  Griesinger, 
Enlenburg,'  Cohnheim,  Berind,  Wemich,  Oppolzer,  Heller,  and  Seidd.  It  b^ns 
in  childhood,  like  the  malady  just  described,  but  often  continues  up  to  an  advanced 
p»Tiod  of  youth,  when  the  patient  is  cut  off*  by  some  intercurrent  disease.  Its  course 
may  be  divided  into  three  stages;  one  of  partial  and  incomplete  paralysis;  one 
of  apparent  muscular  hypertrophy ;  and,  lastly,  one  in  which  the  paralysis  becomes 
general,  and  the  muscles  waste.  Eulenburg  states  that  of  86  there  were  70  males 
and  16  female6=9:2.  Again,  out  of  80  cases  clearly  recorded,  it  began  before 
the  fifth  year  in  45 ;  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  year  in  22 ;  between  the  eleventh 
and  sixteenth  8  times.  Only  5  times  was  it  observed  to  commence  in  later  life, 
viz..  in  men  and  women  at  the  ages  of  26,  30,  40,  41,  and  43  years. 

The  first  stage  begins  with  weakness  of  the  lower  extremities,  either  before  or 
after  the  period  at  which  the  child  should  be  able  to  walk.  In  the  former  case, 
when  the  little  patient  attains  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  months,  and  attempts  to  move 
&()0ut  or  stand,  it  falls  immediately,  and  continues  unable  to  walk,  even  when  assisted, 
f  T  two  or  three  years. 

The  second  stage  begins  some  months — or  even  as  long  as  two  years — after  the 
mii«tcQ]ar  weakness,  and  is  manifested  by  a  progressive  enlargement  of  the  gastro- 
i*n€anii,  then  of  the  glutei  and  lumbar  muscles.  This  enlargement  occurs  sometimes 
in  nearly  all  the  muscles,  but  in  general  it  is  limited  to  a  few.  The  enlarged  musdes 
are  firm  and  elastic,  and  become  veiy  hard  during  contraction.  This  condition  may 
remain  stationary  for  some  yeai<s. 

In  the  third  stage  the  paralysis  gradually  increases  and  becomes  more  general. 
The  patient  is  no  longer  able  to  stand  upright;  the  upper  extremities  become 
aff:fcted  ;  the  enlarged  muscles  rapidly  decrease  in  volume;  and  the  limbs  and  trunk 
'»«ome  Atrophied  en  masse.  In  this  state  the  patient  may  exist  for  a  considerable 
tiine,  but  ultimately  dies  by  intercurrent  disease.  Many  of  the  children  afflicted 
vith  this  singular  disorder  have  dull  intellects,  and  are  occasionally  more  or  less 
idiotic. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  this  disease  has  been  investigated  chiefly  by  Duchenne 
ii.  France,  by  Eulenburg,  Cohnheim,  Griesinger,  and  others  in  Germany,  and 
Tecently  by  Gowers  in  England,  who  has  published  a  most  complete  essay  on  the 


»  Wilks  and  Moxon,  Fath.Anat.  p.  261. 
^  Ziem»en*8  Cyclop,  vol.  xiv.  p  10. 
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subject.*  Nothing  abnormal  has  been  disco vored  in  either  the  nervous  or  vascular 
systems.  Eulenburg  and  Cohnheim  found  the  electro. muscular  contractibility  every- 
where perfect.  To  the  touch  the  muscles  gave  the  sensation  of  a  doughy  and  inelastic 
mass.  They  were  marked  with  stripes  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish-white  appearance.  At 
certain  points  they  oould  not  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye  from  the  subcutaneous 
adipose  tissue.  There  was  also  great  hypertrophy  of  connective  tissue  between  the 
musctdar  fibres,  which  were  frequently  much  reduced  in  diameter,  although  they  were 
not  otherwise  much  altered.  Duchenne  and  Ordonez  found  the  striae  on  the  fibres  very 
much  finer  than  usual,  and  semi-transparent.  The  same  appearance,  together  with 
an  increase  of  connective  tissue,  and  large  collections  of  £at.ce]l8,  were  also  observed 
in  one  case  by  L.  Clarke.  The  disease  is  regarded  by  some  as  closely  related  to  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  %.€,  as  only  a  modification  of  the  latter.   (Eulenburg  L  e.) 

Treatment, — During  its  first  stage  the  disease  is  sometimes  curable.  Duchenne  has 
recorded  two  such  cases.^  But  in  the  second  stage  scarcely  any  hopes  of  recovery  can 
be  entertained.   The  treatment  consists  chiefly  of  local  Faradization  and  shampooing. 

Osaification  of  muscle  is  occasionally  met  with,  leading  to  the  most  remarkable 
deformity.  Tlie  deposit  is  composed  of  true  bone  with  cancelli,  compact  shell,  peri- 
ob-teum,  and  cartilage,  displaying  also  under  the  microscope  all  the  signs  of  true  bone.  * 
Ossific  growths  may  take  place  over  a  large  extent  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  may 
be  limited  to  one  or  two  points.  In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  in  whom  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  back  had  become  ossified, 
masses  of  bone  occupying  the  places  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  spinalis,  and  rhomboid 
muscles,  forming  large  bony  sheets  on  the  back  and  sides,  while  large  stalactical 
growths  spring  from  the  pelvis,  ribs,  and  scapula.  The  following  case  is  valuable 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  progress  having  been  watched  from  its  commencement 
up  to  its  very  advanced  stage  in  1862,  when  the  account  was  published. 

Q.  Brown,  aged  twenty-two,  was  originally  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Csesar  Hawkins  in  August  1843'  with  swellings  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
regions,  some  of  them  apparently  bony.  Their  appearance  was  accompanied  with  severe 
rheumatic  pains.  All  these  disappeared  under  treatment.  Thev  reappeared,  however,  and 
then  one  was  removed  from  between  the  trapezius  and  rhomboid  muscles ;  it  was  intimately 
connected  to  both,  fibres  from  each  being  inserted  into  it ;  one  end  of  it  was  fixed  to  the  spinels 
of  the  sixth  and  ssventh  dorsal  vertebrse,  the  other  was  smooth,  playing  on  the  end  or  the 
scapula.  After  this,  for  four  years,  fresh  tumours  were  observed  to  form  in  difierent  muscles 
of  the  trunk  and  neck,  being  at  first  soft,  growing  rapidly,  then  becoming  hard,  and,  after  a 
time,  either  disappearing  altogether  imder  treatment,  or  leaving  a  bon^r  deposit  behind.^  Thia 
new  bone  extended  slowly  towards  either  extremity  of  the  muscle  in  ridges  corresponding  to 
its  fibres.  He  was  now  lost  sight  of,  but  in  June  1859  again  presented  himself  at  St.  George's 
Hospital,  with  extensive  ossification  of  the  muscles,  together  with  several  exostoses  both  on 
the  spine  and  ribs.  The  greater  part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  on  either  side,  especially  at  the 
free  edges,  was  ossified ;  large  masses  of  bone  filled  up  the  hollows  on  either  side  of  the 
vertebral  spines  from  the  sacrum  to  the  occiput,  soldering  all  the  bones  together  into  an  in- 
flexible column.  The  ribs  were  likewise  immovable,  partly  from  being  anchylosed  to  the 
spine,  and  partly  by  the  ossification  of  the  muscles  connecting  them  with  the  scapula  and 
spine  ;  so  that  respiration  was  entirely  performed  by  the  diaphragm.  The  tranezius,  and, 
apparently,  the  deep  muscles  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  contained  large  deposits  of  bone ;  both 
scapulad  were  immovably  fixed  to  the  ribs,  principally  by  the  ossification  of  the  serratus 
magnus  and  rhomboid  muscles.  In  front,  both  the  great  pectoral  muscles,  froni  their  origins 
to  their  insertions,  were  almost  entirely  ossified,  presenting  ridges  taking  the  course  of  the 
fibres,  and  forming  laige  masses  at  the  folds  of  the  axilla.  The  stemo-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid muscles  were  much  ossified ;  and  these,  together  with  the  recent  appearance  of  a 
considerable  swelling  below  the  chin,  had  been  accompanied  with  so  much  difficulty  in 
deglutition  as  to  alarm  him ;  he  therefore  came  to  the  hospital  to  see  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins, 
under  whose  care  he  had  before  been.  The  fulness  in  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  was  not 
hard,  but  very  tender;  it  vielded  to  a  second  application  of  a  olister  in  a  few  weeks,  so  that 
the  genio-  and  mylo-hyoid  muscles  could  be  distmctly  felt  almost  entirely  ossified.  Prepan^ 
tions  from  this  case  are  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital. 

The  cause  of  this  osseous  growth  in  muscles  is  not  always  easily  explained.  A 
tendency  to  increased  bony  deposit  is  not  very  uncommon,  and  showB  itself  in 

*  Pseudo-Hypertrophic  Muscular  Paralysis.    (Churchill,  London,  1879.) 
^  Be  la  Paralysis  musculaire  pseudo-hypertrophique,  Paris,  1868 ;  and  ArcMoes  gin,  de 
Mid.    Janvier  et  seq.  1868. 

»  Med,  Oaz,  vol.  xxxiv.  1844,  p.  273.  r^ ^^^T^ 
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exostosis  and  eztoDnon  of  bony  growth  into  the  tendons  inserted  into  the  bones ;  but 
in  oesific  growth  in  muscle  it  is  a  distinct  formation,  and  in  no  way,  at  first,  connected 
with  exostosis.  That  it  is  (tf  inflammatory  origin,  the  pain  and  swelling,  and  also  the 
eflfects  of  remedies,  would  appear  however  to  indicate  clinically,  as  well  as  the 
observation  of  Mimchmeyer  {vide  Rindfleisch  ^  ),  who  showed  clearly  that  we  have 
here  to  do  with  an  actual  ossification  of  interstitial  exudation,  or  '  Myositis  ossificans 
multiplex  progressiva.'  The  disease  is  also  in  many  cases  evidently  directly  due  to 
chronic  irritation  from  recurring  injury,  acting  on  those  with  a  peculiar  predisposition. 
Thus  it  was  common  among  the  Prussian  soldiers  of  former  days  when  a  drill  regula- 
tion required  the  musket  to  be  brought  up  against  the  deltoid  repeatedly  with  a  sharp 
rap.  The  consequence  of  this  was  in  many  cases  the  formation  of  what  was  known  as 
the '  drill  bone.'  This  consisted  of  a  somewhat  triangular  plate  of  bone,  springing  from 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  and  running  upwards  in  the  muscle  for  from  three  to  five 
inches.  It  was  usually  one  to  two  inches  broad,  and  had  a  circumference  of  four  to 
fire  inches.  Abemethy  ^  also  mentions  the  case  of  a  lad  in  whom  an  exostosis  or 
bony  growth  in  a  muscle  invariably  followed  a  blow  on  the  part.  Again,  myositis 
fli^fiw^Tig  is  sometimes  met  with  at  the  origin  of  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
starting  from  the  pubic  or  ischial  ramus  as  a  consequence  of  the  irritation  and 
pressure  on  the  part  in  those  who  ride  much. 

As  regards  the  treatment,  no  local  measures  answered  in  the  above  case  so  well 
as  blisters,  under  which,  with  the  exhibition  of  oolchicum  internally,  considerable 
diminution  of  the  swellings  and  relief  of  the  pain  took  place.  The  swellings  com- 
pletely disappeared  after  a  course  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  at  first  five,  and  then 
seven,  grains  thrice  a  day  in  sarsaparilla ;  but  they  returned  again  shortly  after,  while 
the  patient  was  still  takijog  the  medicine.  On  the  reappearance  of  the  disease,  mercury 
was  given,  two  grains  of  calomel  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium  twice  daily, 
which  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  produced  sore  mouth ;  again,  all  the  swellings 
were  nearly  removed,  at  first  rapidly,  then  slowly;  but  a  large  mass  of  bone 
tietween  the  scapula  and  spine  was  removed,  as  stated,  by  operation.  After  this, 
from  hiemorrhage  and  other  causes,  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  much  reduced, 
and  specifics  were  laid  aside  for  some  time.  Numerous  fresh  tumours  having, 
however,  formed,  he,  in  a  few  months,  began  the  phosphoric  acid,  first  in  half- 
drachm,  and  afterwards  in  drachm,  doses,  three  times  daily,  which  he  continued 
from  April  6  to  May  21.  The  swellings  greatly  diminished  under  this  treatment, 
and  with  the  repeated  application  of  blisters  their  recurrence  seems  to  have  been 
arrested.  Thus  the  remedies  appear  to  have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
dammatory  nature  oi  the  complaint,  and  to  have  been  most  efficacious ;  yet  so  strong 
was  the  tendency  to  relapse,  that  the  swellings  formed  again  and  again,  even  under 
the  treatment  that  had  caused  them  to  disappear.  They  were,  however,  finally 
arrested,  the  blisters  having  been  most  conducive  to  that  end. 

Tumours  in  McsciiUs. 

Tumours  of  various  kinds  are  often  found  in  muscles  either  as  primary  or 
«econdAry  growths.  The  primary  new  growths  here  are,  however,  few.  They  con- 
nst  in  the  fibromata,  enchondromata,  or  fibro-enchondromata,  the  myxomata,  or  lipo- 
mata.  Most  usually  the  new  growths  occur  in  muscle  proper  as  extensions  from 
neighbouring  parts,  or  as  secondary  deposits.  Primary  sarcomata  are  rare  here. 
When  neoplasms  are  present,  they  are  developed  from  the  young  connective  tissue 
between  the  muscular  bundles.  In  their  growth  they  lead  to  degeneration  of  the 
latter  by  pressure  which  may  be  simple,  or  granular,  or  fatty. 

Primary  carcinoma  of  muscles  is  iinknown,  but  secondary  deposits  from  both 
•cirriins  and  encephaloid  are  frequent.  The  same  effect  is  produced  upon  the  muscle 
bundles  here  as  above. 

Epithelioma  is  only  found  in  muscles  as  an  extension  from  neighbouring  mucous 
membranes.     It  presents  no  peculiar  charactei's  here. 

'  Path,  Histology  (American  translation),  p.  676. 
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Gummata  have  already  been  described  as  oeourring  here,  and  tubercular  depoaita 
are  likewise  found  {vide  Diseases  of  Tongue). 

Vascular  tumoure  or  angiomata  are  not  infrequent  in  muscles.  Here  they 
occupy  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  and  may  attain  some  fdze.  They  must  not 
be  confounded  with  varices.  Extravasations  of  blood  occurring  from  injury  or  in 
the  course  of  an  attack  of  scurvy  may  also  give  rise  to  fibrinous  knots  in  muscle 
which  must  not  be  mistaken  for  new  growths. 

Cysts  of  various  kinds  are  occasionally  found  in  muscles.  Some  of  these  cysts 
contain  hydatids.  Such  is  the  trichina  spiralis,  a  bisexual  and  minute  nematode 
worm  which  is  reproduced  viviparously  by  the  female  parent.  The  female  trichina 
is  about  one-third  longer  than  the  male,  and  in  the  mature  state  contains  in  its 
uterus  a  variable  number  of  ova,  as  well  as  free  embryos  in  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment. When  the  flesh  of  an  animal  containing  spiral  trichinae  is  eaten  by 
another,  the  contents  of  the  small  intestines  axe  found,  after  about  twenty-four  hours, 
to  contain  a  multitude  of  these  worms,  which  lie  imbedded  in  the  mucus  or  in  the 
chyme.  Soon  after  the  embryos  are  bom,  they  begin  to  migrate  from  the  intestines 
in  search  of  muscular  tissue,  upon  which  they  feed  and  develop.  Concerning  the 
manner  in  which  migration  is  effected,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  Most 
observers  believe  that  the  young  trichinsB  pierce  the  walls  of  the  intestines  and  other 
parts  until  they  reach  the  muscles ;  while  other  observers,  with  Dr.  Thudichum,* 
contend  that,  after  penetrating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestineB,  they  enter 
the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  pierce  the  lymphatic  glands,  reach  the  heart  with 
the  venous  blood,  traverse  the  lungs,  and  are  then  distributed,  by  the  arterial  circu- 
lation, to  all  parts  of  the  body,  ^^owever,  having  reached  the  muscles,  there  they 
feed,  and  grow,  and  ultimately  become  encapsuled.  Leuckart  maintains  that  the 
young  trichina  always  penetrates  the  sarcolemma,  while  other  observers  assert  that 
it  lives  and  grows  either  inside  or  outside  that  sheath.  However  this  may  be,  so 
long  as  the  worm  remains  outside,  the  muscular  fibre  is  not  permanently  damaged, 
although  it  becomes  somewhat  granular,  and  loses  the  distinctness  of  its  transverse 
striation.  But  if  the  parasite  pierces  the  sarcolemma,  the  fibre  is  permanently 
destroyed ;  the  saroous  elements  are  disarranged,  broken  up,  and  transformed  into 
granular  masses,  which  constitute  the  food  of  the  invader.  As  the  trichina  reaches 
its  full  growth  and  becomes  fixed  to  one  spot,  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  and 
the  sarcolemma  around  it,  being  irritated  and  inflamed,  throw  out  an  exudation, 
while  the  nuclei  of  both  enlarge,  divide,  and  rapidly  multiply.  The  exudation,  which 
appears  to  consist  of  fluid  fibrine,  soon  after  solidifies  and  forms  a  capsule  in  which 
the  worm  coils  itself  up.  At  the  end  of  some  weeks  after  infection,  fine  dark 
granules  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  deposited  in  variable  numbers  within 
the  capsule,  and  render  it  more  or  less  opaque. 

In  man,  trichiniasis  is  produced  by  the  ingestion  of  imperfectly-cooked  flesh  of 
animals  infested  with  trichinae — particularly  pigs. 

The  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  trichiniasis  are  the  following : — 

Sudden  swelling  of  the  face,  partictdarly  the  eyelids,  after  the  patient  has  for 
some  days  felt  prostrate  and  lost  his  appetite ;  fever,  with  quick  pulse  and  copious 
perspirations,  which  have  sometimes  an  offensive  odour ;  painfulness  and  immobility 
of  arms  and  legs ;  the  muscles  are  swollen  and  contracted,  and  give  great  pain  when 
set  in  motion  or  touched  ;  the  limbs  are  semiflexed ;  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  with 
red  and  somewhat  dry  tongue  ;  when  the  swelling  of  the  face  has  subsided,  the  feet, 
legs,  and  thighs  become  cedematous,  and  soon  after  anarsarca  over  the  trunk  ensues. 
There  is  no  other  disease  in  which  this  particular  combination  of  symptoms  occui*s. 

Cysts  containing  a  black  tenacious  matter  are  occasionally  found  in  muscles ; 
they  probably  are  of  the  nature  of  haematoma  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
being  merely  unabsorbed  extmvasated  blood,  which  has  become  darkened  and 
inspissated  by  time.  Warren  describes  a  singular  tumour  somewhat  of  this  natiu*e. 
This  was  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  was  removed  from  the  substance  of  the  rectus 

>  See  Thudichum,  Seventh  Bepm-t  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Prity  Council,  1864. 
Also  Althaus,  Med,  Tirnes  and  Gaz.,  1861. 
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femoris  muacle  of  a  woman ;  it  was  said  to  be  of  only  five  or  six  months'  growth  ;  it 
consisted  of  a  hard  dark-coloured  muscular  substance,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
honj  shell  an  inch  in  diameter,  containing  a  dark-coloured  fluid,  which  had  deposited 
a  black  crust  on  the  bony  cysts. 

ArFECTioNS  OF  Tendons,  their  Sheaths  and  BursvE. 

Injuries  of  tendons. — It  has  been  already  obserred  that  tendons  are  ruptured  by 
the  action  of  their  muscles  more  readily  than  the  muscles  themselves ;  they  may  also 
be  torn  by  direct  force,  as  in  dislocation,  and  they  axe  often  divided  partially  or 
taituely  in  wounds,  and  by  subcutaneous  sections.  When  a  tendon  is  ruptured,  or, 
what  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  divided  by  subcutaneous  operation,  the  part  which 
is  attached  to  the  muscle  is  drawn  away  from  the  opposite  end  for  about  an  inch  ; 
this  latter  ia  but  slightly  retracted  by  the  action  of  its  antagonists.  Blood  is  poured 
oat  between  the  ends,  but  much  less  than  in  rupture  of  muscles.  The  pain  is  said 
to  be  not  very  great ;  a  considerable  shock,  however,  is  felt,  as  from  a  blow  received 
on  the  part,  accompanied  by  cramp  of  the  muscle,  and  a  perfect  inability  to  use  the 
limb ;  and  in  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis  a  feeling  is  described  as  if  the  heel  were 
sqnkiiig  into  a  hole  in  the  floor.  The  tendons  most  frequently  ruptured  are  the 
tendo  Achillis,  and  the  tendons  of  the  rectus  femoiis,  and  the  triceps  humeri.  If  the 
$«e>paration  of  the  ends  be  not  too  great  either  in  rupture  or  subcutaneous  division, 
they  unite  with  much  readiness,  the  new  material  soon  acquiring  great  flmmess.  So 
rapidly  is  the  process  of  repair  carried  on,  especially  in  the  early  stage,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Paget,  in  his  sixth  lecture  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  a  specimen  six  days 
afW  division  (being  the  fourth  occupied  in  the  organism  of  the  new  structure)  could 
Ijear  the  weight  of  twenty-five  pounds ;  in  another  case  the  new  material  at  the  end 
of  twenty-one  days  bore  a  weight  of  fifty-six  pounds.  The  process  of  repair  is  briefly 
this.  For  the  first  forty-eight  hours  plastic  matter  is  poured  out,  the  tissues  around 
the  divided  ends  encasing  the  latter  and  the  effused  blood.  In  five  or  six  days,  this 
material  can  be  seen  to  be  nucleated,  and  to  be  assuming  a  definite  cord-like  form. 
The  cut  ends  of  the  tendon  swell  at  the  same  time,  become  softened  and  vascular, 
antil  their  tissue  comes  to  resemble  the  plastic  matter  lying  between  them.  The 
feasels  of  both  now  intercommunicate,  and  they  are  thus  thoroughly  fused  into  one. 
The  plastic  matter  now  becomes  filamentous,  its  cells  lengthening  out  into  threads, 
thus  using  np  all  their  protoplasm  and  leaving  only  the  nuclei  behind.  Then  the 
vaMcularity  decreases  in  both  the  new  material  and  in  the  softened  ends  of  the  tendon ; 
both  become  firmer,  until  about  the  tenth  day  they  are  pale  and  firm.  In  about  three 
weeks  the  process  is  completed,  and  a  strong  cord  of  fibrous  tissue  is  formed,  in  all 
prjints  &  complete  tendon.  Should  the  interval  between  the  two  ends  of  a  divided 
tpudon  be  great,  a  very  imperfect  bond  of  union  will  be  established  between  them, 
^  the  end  will  become  attached  to  the  neighbouring  tissues,  and  either  a  partial  or 
^tire  lofis  of  the  use  of  the  muscle  will  result.  Where  the  integuments  and  sur- 
^Jnnding  parts  are  included  in  a  division  of  a  tendon,  there  is,  as  in  muscle,  a  much 
greater  retraction  than  where  these  parts  remain  entire ;  added  to  which,  the  material 
iar  the  repair  of  the  tendon  being  here  common  to  all  the  other  tissues  included 
m  the  wound,  they  all  become  fused  into  a  common  cicatrix,  so  that  under  the 
most  fiivourable  circumstances  a  very  imperfect  cord  and  limited  use  of  the  muscle 
icmain. 

The  treatment  of  ruptured  tendon  consists,  as  in  rupture  of  muscle,  in  approxi- 
aiating  the  divided  ends  as  far  as  possible,  and  retaining  them  in  that  position  until 
tirm  union  is  established.  Close  adaptation  cannot  be  hoped  for  in  all  cases,  but  still 
a  perfect  union  with  recovery  of  the  action  of  the  muscle  usually  takes  place.  When- 
ever practicable,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  defend  the  wound  from  the  contact  of 
<ill  impurities,  and  to  render  it  aseptic  if  an  open  one.  If  this  can  be  done,  the 
divided  ends  of  the  tendon  may  be  brought  together  with  sutures,  and  a  better  result 
obtained  than  otherwise,  unless  suppuration  subsequently  take  place.  The  severed 
ends  are  also  brought  closer  and  closer  towards  one  another  by  the  contraction  of  the 
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material  as  it  becomes  perfected,  and  the  remaining  deficiency  is  fully  compensated 
for  by  the  accommodating  nature  of  the  muscle.  If  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  be 
torn,  all  that  is  required  is  a  bandage  from  above  downward,  with  a  splint  in  front 
of  the  arm  to  keep  it  extended  :  and  as  the  union  of  tendon  is  rapid,  passive  motion 
should  be  employed  early.  In  ruptiu*e  of  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor 
cruris,  the  same  treatment  nearly  may  be  adopted  as  for  a  fractured  patella.  Where 
the  tendo  Achillis  is  torn  across,  the  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  foot  extended 
on  the  leg,  and  the  leg  bent  on  the  thigh  ;  a  position  favourable  to  the  relaxation  of 
the  gastrocnemii  muscles.  For  this  purpose  a  belt  is  placed  round  the  thigh  a  little 
above  the  knee,  the  back  of  which  is  attached  to  the  heel  of  a  slipper  by  means  of  a 
belt  or  bar.  Before  applying  the  instrument,  the  calf  of  the  leg  should  be  bandaged 
from  above  downward,  care  being  taken  not  to  approach  too  near  the  seat  of  rupture, 
for  a  great  displacement  and  permanent  defect  would  result  from  the  ends  of  the 
tendon  being  pressed  towards  the  bones  of  the  leg;  somewhat  the  same  incon- 
venience may  occur  from  a  too  considerable  or  a  too  long-continued  tilting  up  the 
heel.  Desault,  to  avoid  the  displacement  of  the  tendon  by  his  bandage,  which,  like 
Petit's,  extended  over  the  whole  limb,  recommends  compresses  at  the  sides  of  the 
tendon.  John  Hunter,  who  himself  had  a  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  recommends 
that,  as  so  little  inconvenience  attends  a  small  separation  of  the  tendon,  compared 
to  the  great  trouble  and  difficulties  attending  the  treatment  by  bandages  and 
straps,  the  parts  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  natural  position.  He  is,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  adopt  a  middle  line  of  practice,  and  suggests  that  the  heel  should 
be  elevated  during  walking,  by  raising  the  heel  of  the  shoe ;  that  a  bandage  should 
be  kept  steadily  applied  to  Uie  calf  of  the  leg,  to  guard  against  involuntary  actions  of 
the  muscles ;  and  that  at  night  the  usual  slipper  and  strap  might  be  applied.  There 
would  be  so  little  objection,  however,  in  most  cases,  to  a  patient  with  such  an  injury 
remaining  in  bed  for  the  few  weeks  necessary  for  repair,  that  probably  this  would 
be  the  best  line  to  take,  keeping  the  leg  flexed  over  the  thigh,  and  the  heel  drawn  up 
with  the  slipper.  Bandages  are  not  well  borne ;  rest,  therefore,  with  position,  must 
be  trusted  to  for  the  cure. 

Inflammation  of  tendons. —  Tendons  being  formed  of  highly  developed  fibrous 
tissue  but  little  vascular,  and  having  no  active  functions  in  the  economy,  are  almost 
exempted  from  primary  inflammation.  As  the  result  of  injury  to  their  fibres  from 
stretching  or  tearing,  they  may  primarily  become  the  seat  of  plastic  changes  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  which  differ  in  degree  only  from  what  has  been  described  in 
speaking  of  ruptured  tendons  (p.  171).  Secondarily,  tendons  may  become  inflamed  as 
a  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial  lining  of  their  sheaths,  as  we  shall  see 
in  speaking  of  affections  of  the  latter  and  the  burse. 

Tumours  of  tendons. — ^For  the  same  reason  that  tendons  are  rarely  affected  with 
primary  inflammation,  they  are  rarely  the  seat  of  primary  new  growths.  And  not 
only  this,  but  they  resist  for  a  long  time  the  invasion  of  those  neoplasms  which 
attack  them  from  without.  The  only  indigenous  neoplasms  met  with  in  tibem  com- 
monly are  enchondromata,  which  may  here  attain  some  size.  Some  of  the  bursal 
tumours  closely  related  to  the  tendons  may  appear  to  spring  from  them,  but  careful 
dissection  will  show  their  independence.  Small  nodules  of  bone  are  also  found  here 
generally  near  the  insertion  of  the  tendons,  and  are  apparently  due  to  ossification  of 
small  enchondromata,  or  to  inflammation  {vide  p.  169).  Carcinomatous  and  sarcoma- 
tous growths  are  almost  imknown. 

Gummata  are  not  common  in  tendons,  but  are  met  with  occasionally.  They  are 
deposited  here  between  the  fasciculi  as  in  the  case  of  muscle.  When  present  thus,  they 
indicate  an  advanced  stage  of  the  constitutional  disease,  and  a  condition  generally 
which  resists  treatment.  The  latter  will  be  the  same  as  that  for  the  other  advanced 
tertiary  lesions  of  syphilis,  and  will  require  to  be  carefully  conducted. 

Synovial  sheaths. — Besides  those  c^  the  joints,  there  are  two  kinds  of  synovial 
sacs  having  a  close  relation  to  tendons  which  require  consideration — those  investing 
tendons,  and  those  situated  in  the  subcutineous  cellular  tissue.  These  cavities,  lined 
like  the  joints,  are  liable  to  the  same  inflammatory  affections,  and  we  find  in  them 
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oonaequenily  both  acato,  sub-acute,  and  chronic  teno-synovitis,  or  bursitis,  as  it  is  often 
called  in  the  Ust  case,  produced  either  by  simple  causes  such  as  blows,  over-exertion, 
^c,  acting  from  without,  or  by  constitutional  causes  acting  from  within  {vide 
Diseases  of  Joints). 

Simple  acuU  teno-synovkia  is  not  often  met  with,  unless  after  great  violence  to  a 
limb,  when  the  greater  injuries  almost  sure  to  be  present  besides  withdraw  our 
attention  from  the  lesser.  The  sub-acute  form  is  not  infrequently  met  with  as  the 
resalt  of  over-exertion,  either  of  the  hand  or  foot,  most  commonly  in  the  extensor 
sheaths.  The  patient  notices  stifiness  of  the  part,  with  local  tenderness  and  pain  soon 
after,  which  on  examination  are  found  to  be  limited  to  the  course  of  one  or  other  of  the 
sheaths.  There  will  also  be  felt  a  slight  crackling  or  creaking  in  the  latter  when  the 
part  is  moved.  The  suffering  is  not  great,  but  much  local  weakness  is  complained  of 
as  a  consequence  of  the  affection.  The  treatment  will  consist  in  rest  to  the  part,  with 
application  of  a  few  leeches  or  hot  belladonna  fomentations  at  first  Later  on  when 
all  heat  has  disappeared,  and  only  stiffiiess  and  weakness  remain,  the  part  may  be 
painted  with  iodine  tincture,  and  strapped  carefully  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
overlapping  in  the  usual  way,  so  as  to  give  support  to  the  sheath.  Passive  motion 
should  also  be  had  recourse  to  early,  but  not  active  until  the  part  is  almost  painless, 
later  on  an  elastic  covering  will  be  desirable,  while  the  patient  is  exerting  the 
member. 

Simple  chronic  teno-synovitis  is  also  occasionally  present  as  the  result  of  the 
latter,  or  from  chronic  irritation.  Here  the  more  active  changes  once  present  have 
gone,  leaving  some  effusion  and  thickening  in  the  synovial  sac,  as  a  consequence  of 
which  weakness  is  felt  and  rubbing  or  creaking  when  the  tendon  is  moved.  Blisters 
and  other  counter-irritants  are  called  for  here,  and  may  be  alternated  with  firm 
strapping  for  the  part.  Under  this  treatment  all  evidence  of  infiammation  soon  dis- 
appears, except  a  little  roughness  in  the  movement  of  the  tendon,  which  takes  longer 
to  mthsida 

Ganglion. — It  is  as  a  consequence  probably  of  this  chronic  simple  teno-synovitis, 
combined  with  repeated  over-strain  of  the  weakened  sheaths,  that  those  fluid  swellings 
about  joints  to  which  the  name  ganglia  or  bursal  tumours  is  often  applied,  are  produced. 
These  are  most  frequently  met  with  about  the  wrists  or  ankles  either  on  the  anterior  or 
[o^erior  aspect.  Those  of  the  hands,  which  may  be  taken  as  good  examples,  usually 
occur  among  people  whose  occupation  leads  them  to  make  sudden  and  violent 
exertions  of  an  irregular  kind,  such  as  wringing  among  laundresses,  <fec.,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  part  is  exposed  to  extreme  variations  of  temperature,  heating  and 
chilling,  e.g.  in  laundry  work.  Here  it  would  appear  as  though  we  had  not  only  a 
tendency  to  chronic  irritation  of  the  synovial  linings  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons, 
bat  aetoally  a  weakening  of  the  fibres  of  the  latter  by  distension  and  over^strain  at 
the  same  time.  This  leads  in  simple  cases  to  a  gradual  dilatation  of  the  sheath,  and 
it<(  synovial  sac,  until  a  fluctuating  tumour  is  formed,  of  greater  or  less  dimensions. 
For  instance,  such  a  process  may  lead  on  the  front  of  the  wrist  to  distension  of  the 
synovia]  sac  of  the  flexor  tendons,  and  stretching  of  their  sheath,  until  a  fluid  tumour 
may  be  felt,  not  only  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  also  above  the  annular  ligament 
of  the  wrist.  The  same  may  be  met  with  in  the  sheaths  of  the  extensors  of  the  thumb, 
behind  and  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus,  and  about  the  hamstring  tendons. 

Besides  the  presence  of  the  swelling  in  such  cases,  patients  will  complain  of  great 
vfftkness  and  a  little  pain  on  using  the  affected  sheaths.  This  weakness  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  tendon  is  no  longer  tightly  confined  in  its  groove,  and 
acu  therefore  at  a  disadvantage.  Otherwise  there  is  little  abnormal  about  the  part, 
and  the  lining  and  its  secretion  are  almost  as  in  health.  It  is  not  hot,  unless  in  addi- 
tion an  attack  of  inflammation  supervene  from  any  cause.  This  is  not  so  very  un- 
common, the  part  being  once  weakened.  The  result  then  will  be  heat,  tenderness, 
and  even  redness,  over  the  swelling,  which  now  appears  fuller  than  usual.  In  this 
itate  WB  find  the  addition  of  fibrinous  shreds  to  the  thick  synovium,  and  some  turbi- 
4ity  of  the  latter.  Such  attacks  as  this  not  infrequentiy  give  rise  to  the  production 
of  a  ooDsiderable  quantity  of  plastic  or  fibrinous  material  within  the  83movial  sac.   This 
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may  either  cover  the  walls  in  iiregalar  layers,  or  during  the  movements  of  the  part8 
become  rolled  into  small  flattened  oval  pellets  like  melon  seeds,  which  can  be  felt 
through  the  walls  of  the  sac  as  they  slip  about  like  a  bag-fuU  of  peas,  producing  a 
peculiar  crepitation  almost  unmistakable.  When  such  a  sac,  then,  is  opened  we  often 
find  such  plastic  matter  in  abundance  in  both  these  forms.  These  loose  bodies  are 
probably  also  formed  occasionally  by  small  pendulous  fringes  of  synovial  membrane 
thickened  by  plastic  deposit  being  detached  during  movement  of  the  part. 

Such  ganglia,  if  extensive,  are  by  no  means  easy  to  treat  effectively.  Rest  and  re- 
peated counter-irritation  by  blisters  and  iodine  ointment  should  first  be  tried,  in  the 
hope  that  the  effusion  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  sheath  shrink  back  to  its  normal 
condition.  In  many  cases  it  will  do  this,  but  only  to  return  to  its  former  state 
on  exerting  the  part  again.  Repeated  tapping,  carefully  conducted  with  hollow  needle 
or  tenotome,  should  then  be  tried,  the  wound  each  time  being  small  and  guarded  against 
contamination.  In  those  cases,  too,  where  there  are  fibrinous  deposits  in  the  sac,  the 
sheath  cannot  of  course  resume  its  original  condition.  Here,  then,  and  especially  if  the 
part  be  inclined  to  attacks  of  inflammation,  an  incision  is  called  for  to  evacuate  all  the 
solid  contents  of  the  sac,  whatever  they  may  be.  This  should  be  done  with  the  strictest 
antiseptic  precautions.  The  opening  being  made  over  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
swelling,  the  fibrinous  bodies  should  be  squeezed  out  completely,  or  any  adherent 
plastic  material  scraped  off  the  walls  of  the  sac  with  a  Yolkmann's  spoon.  A.  drain 
tube  or  wisp  of  horse-hair  should  then  be  laid  in  the  opening  and  retained  thei-e  till  the 
sac  has  contracted  completely.  This  will  generally  require  a  considerable  time,  and 
will  not  always  lead  to  a  complete  restoration  of  power  to  the  part  at  once.  But  with 
passive  motion,  count<er-irritants,  and  supports,  much  improvement  will  eventually 
take  place.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  two  openings  in  such  a  sac 
in  order,  in  the  first  place,  to  evacuate  it  completely,  and  in  the  next  to  drain  it 
thoroughly  until  contracted. 

Compound  ganglion, — Another  kind  of  '  ganglion,'  often  called  compound,  is  fre- 
quentiy  found  either  distinct  from,  or  associated  with,  the  condition  just  noticed. 
Here,  during  some  extraordinary  exertion,  the  weakened  sheath  gives  way  at  one 
spot  or  another,  and  a  gradual  protrusion  of  the  synovial  tissues  takes  place  through 
the  rent.  This  will  give  rise  to  a  tumour  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  usually  much 
more  tense  than  the  first  variety,  but  capable  of  being  emptied  as  a  rule  by  pressui^ 
into  the  sheath.  Its  growth  is  slow,  and  it  is  usually  only  troublesome  from  the 
weakness  a^^sociated  with  it,  and  from  the  chronic  iiritation  and  simple  distension  of 
the  sheath.  Occasionally,  if  the  original  rent  in  the  latter  be  small,  it  may  sooner  or 
later  close  again,  and  then  we  find  a  small  elastic  tumour  incapable  of  being  emptied 
into  the  sheath,  by  any  pressure,  but,  from  its  history,  position,  &c.,  manifestiy  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  last  described.  A  puncture  with  a  tenotome  will  usually  decide 
the  question,  and  give  exit  to  some  transparent  and  very  thick  synovial  jeUy. 

Both  these  last  varieties  of  ganglia,  which  are  usually  smaller  than  the  first  pro- 
duced by  simple  distension  of  synovial  sac  and  sheath,  are  usually  quite  amenable  to 
treatment.  They  may  be  sometimes  ruptured  by  simple  pressure,  when  their  oon> 
tents,  effused  under  the  skin,  are  rapidly  absorbed  without  inflammation.  Or,  if 
this  do  not  succeed,  a  tenotome  may  be  thrust  into  them,  and  their  fluid  be  allowed 
to  run  out  either  externally  or  under  the  skin.  If  this  be  done  with  rigid  clean- 
liness, no  trouble  will  follow.  When  the  sac  is  thus  collapsed,  it  should  be  supported 
by  firm  pressure,  and  should  be  acted  on  with  counter-irritants,  otherwise  it  is  apt 
to  fill  again.  Two  or  three  tappings,  followed  up  as  indicated,  will  generally  suffice  to 
cure  the  condition  permanently  as  regards  the  swelling ;  but  weakness  often  lasts 
for  a  considerable  time. 

With  regard  to  teno-synovitis  and  bursitis,  produced  by  constitutional  causes, 
they  are  not  unfrequently  met  with.  Thus,  in  any  of  the  pysBmic  conditions,  in 
gout  or  rheumatism,  <Scc.,  synovitis  within  and  swelling  of  the  synovial  sheaths  or 
bursn  are  common  both  in  the  acute,  sub-acute,  and  chronic  forms.  The  aetiology 
of  these  conditions  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  analogous  synovial  affections  of 
joints,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  <  Diseases  of  the  Joints.'     The 
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general  treatment,  too,  discussed  there  will  cover  these  conditions  of  the  sheaths 
and  biir8»,so  that  nothing  farther  need  be  said  of  them  here.  This  specific  synovitis 
of  extm-articalar  synovial  sacs  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  in  the  acute  form  it  will 
give  rise  to  acute  efiusion  or  abscess  in  parts,  out  of  the  way  of  the  ordinary  excit- 
ing causes  of  simple  synovitis. 

Acute  teno-synovitis,  as  a  consequence  of  the  direct  entrance  of  septic  matter 
into  the  synovial  sac,  is  a  common  affection.  It  is  found  frequently  in  that  class 
of  diseases  under  the  old  name  of  'whitlow.'  In  that  form  described  as 
}iainmifchui  tendinosa^^  or  thecal  abscess,  the  inflammation  is  most  dangerous.  Here 
the  most  destructive  changes  are  often  brought  about  in  one  or  more  fingers 
or  in  the  hand  and  arm  to  which  the  disease  has  extended  along  the  synovial 
tracts.  In  many  cases,  the  joints  and  bones  become  extensively  implicated.  It 
9nse»  from  the  same  causes  as  the  other  forms  of  paronychia,  i,e,  slight  wounds  or 
pricks  with  inoculation  of  some  septic  matter,  often,  however,  without  any  distinct 
history  of  this,  especially  when  the  state  of  the  health  is  bad.  It  begins  with 
severe  throbbing  pain  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  finger,  which  extends  along  the 
arm,  often  as  far  as  the  shoulder ;  it  is  accompanied  by  redness  and  swelling,  with 
Treat  hardness  and  tension  ;  if  not  checked,  the  inflammation  proceeds  quickly  along 
the  front  of  the  finger,  and  is  soon  followed  by  suppuration  in  the  sheath ;  this  at  first  is 
in  Hmall  quantity,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  great  hardness  and  swelling  of  the  part, 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  touch  ;  if  no  relief  be  afforded,  the  suppuration  quickly 
pntceeds  along  the  sheath,  the  inflammation  and  pain  are  aggravated  by  the  density 
and  unyielding  nature  of  the  parts,  and  are  accompanied  by  much  constitutional 
disturbance ;  abscesses  burst  externally  from  time  to  time  as  the  disease  extends 
upwards,  from  which  fungous  granulations  spring,  the  tendon  in  a  sloughy  state 
lying  at  the  bottom.  With  proper  treatment,  and  in  a  favourable  state  of  the 
^neral  health,  the  progress  may  be  arrested  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  de- 
)^traction  of  the  parts  attacked,  and  a  proportionate  deformity.  In  certain  unh^lthy 
^tate8  of  the  system,  however,  in  which  the  diffuse  or  erysipelatous  form  of  inflam- 
mation prevails,  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  extend  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand  behind  the  palmar  fascia,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  fingers.  The  whole  hand  now 
presents  a  highly  inflamed  appearance,  of  an  erysipelatous  nature,  with  great  swell- 
ing and  tension ;  nor  does  the  mischief  end  here,  but,  passing  under  the  transverse 
lijs^iment  of  the  wrist,  ascends  into  the  forearm,  forming  large  diffuse  abscesses 
amongst  its  tendons  and  muscles ;  and  in  the  worst  cases,  not  only  the  joints  of  the 
fiiiger,  but  those  of  the  carpus  and  wrist,  are  destroyed,  and  the  bones  denuded  and 
necroHed.  The  health  during  this  time  suffers  severely  from  irritative  fever,  with 
gradual  proBk:ation  of  the  bodily  powers. 

Treatment, — In  the  very  early  stage  the  inflammation  may  often  be  arrested  by 
leeches,  followed  by  hot  belladonna  fomentations  to  soften  and  relax  the  hard  and 
nnyielding  tissues.  The  hand  should  be  elevated,  and  an  active  purgative,  with 
other  antiphlogistic  measures,  prescribed ;  if  relief  do  not  soon  follow,  but,  on  the 
^ntrary,  the  continuance  of  pain  and  throbbing,  with  increased  hardness,  indicate 
the  extension  of  the  inflammation,  if  not  the  formation  of  pus,  no  further  time  must 
^  loKt ;  a  free  incision  must  be  made  along  the  centre  of  the  finger,  and  though 
there  may  be  but  very  little  or  no  pus  in  the  sheath,  yet  the  division  of  the  tensely 
^tnmgolated  structure,  and  the  escape  of  blood  and  serum,  afford  the  greatest  relief. 
By  them  means  all  mischief  may  be  arrested,  and  the  finger  perfectly  restored ; 
efspecially  if  the  incisions  have  been  made  with  all  antiseptic  precautions.  On  the 
otiier  fawd,  the  inflammation  may  proceed  along  the  sheath  in  spite  of  the  most 
Rtdy  treatment ;  suppuration  may  have  extended  under  the  palmar  fascia  ;  further 
indiqoDS  must  then  be  made ;  and  it  will  now  be  found  proper  to  support  the  powers 
^  the  i^rstem  by  a  generous  diet,  stimuli,  and  tonics.  In  these  cases  the  tendon  will 
^I'^h,  and  one  or  more  of  the  joints  will  be  anchylosed,  with  such  disfiguration  as 
nay  at  a  future  time  require  amputation ;  for  a  stiff  and  distorted  finger,  in  almost 
any  condition  of  life,  is  very  inconvenient  as  well  as  unsightly.  In  the  more  chronic 
^ates,  where,  notwithstanding  free  openings  having  been  made  in  the  palm,  abscesses 
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burrow  about  the  hand,  the  best  results  follow  from  constant  immersion  of  the  part  in 
hot  water,  to  which  some  non-iiTitating  antiseptic  has  been  added,  alternating  with  hot 
boradc  fomentations,  the  powers  being  supported  with  tonics,  good  diet,  and  stimuli. 
Where  the  suppuration  extends  to  the  arm,  the  case  is  more  serious ;  and  if,  from 
the  state  of  the  constitution  before  alluded  to,  it  proceeds  to  the  indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion of  the  joints,  nothing  but  amputation  remains,  and  even  that  may  not  save  life. 

Diseases  of  Burste, — Turning  to  the  affections  of  the  bursce  proper,  we  find  them 
analogous  in  almost  all  respects  to  those  of  the  synovial  sheaths  of  tendons.  We 
encounter  in  them  both  simple  and  specific  synovitis,  whether  acute,  subacute,  or 
chronic,  and  producing  very  similar,  if  not  identical,  grosser  effects.  Thus  we  have 
effusion  in  every  degree,  from  a  trifiing  excess  of  synovium  to  the  production  of  pus ; 
or,  iu  the  chronic  form,  from  slight  thickening,  with  roughening  of  the  internal 
bursal  surface,  to  the  deposit  of  vast  masses  of  fibrinous  material  ^rithin  the  sac, 
either  covering  its  walls,  or  rolled  and  worked  by  movement  into  those  melon-seed 
bodies  already  alluded  to  (p.  174).  But,  although  almost  any  of  the  bursas  mucossd 
of  the  iKxly  may  be  affected,  there  are  a  few  which  so  frequently  come  under  our 
notice  as  to  call  for  a  few  moments  of  special  consideration.  The  bursa  patelbe  is  one 
of  these,  its  simple  affections  being  usually  grouped  under  the  name  of '  housemaid's 
knee,'  so  frequent  is  it  in  this  class.  Here  it  is  usually  brought  on  by  kneeling,  and 
may  be,  as  already  said,  acute,  sub-acute,  or  chronic.  In  the  first,  early  antiseptic 
evacuation  of  the  effusion  is  the  best  practice,  if  there  be 'any  suspicion  of  its  being 
purulent,  lest,  as  most  surgeons  must  have  seen,  the  collection  burst  subcutaneously 
and  produce  extensive  abscess  around  and  about  the  knee,  threatening  the  joint.  In 
the  less  severe  forms  i^est,  with  antiphlogistics,  as  already  indicatied,  will  uauaUy 
suffice  to  relieve  the  patient.  In  the  chronic  form,  where  there  is  much  fibrinous 
deposit  in  the  joint,  and  the  part  is  painful,  it  is  usually  the  best  practice  to 
dissect  out  the  whole  sac  bodily,  with  all  precautions  as  to  aseptic  wounds.  This 
may  be  easily  done  by  a  single  vertical  indsion,  the  hard  round  body  coming  away 
without  difficulty,  and  leaving  a  dean  healthy  cavity  behind  to  unite  by  first 
intention.  The  objdction  to  leaving  these  greatly  thickened  burssa  patellie  alone  is 
that  the  constant  pressure  of  the  hard  mass  under  the  skin,  with  the  rubbing  and 
pressure  to  which  the  latter  is  subject,  will  in  many  cases  lead  to  ulceration,  leading 
either  into  or  from  the  rugged  cavity  within  the  fibrinous  mass.  If  this  take  place, 
unhealthy  sinuses  may  exist  for  long  periods,  discharging  curdy,  broken-down 
fibrin;  or  the  inflammation  may  spread  from  the  now  open  sac  to  the  tissues 
around,  giving  rise  to  much  trouble  and  some  danger. 

In  those  cases  where  there  is  a  simple  effusion  of  serous  synovium  into  the  sac 
which  resists  the  action  of  counter-irritants,  the  treatment  will  consist  in  simple 
tapping  with  a  needle  or  tenotome,  with  subsequent  strapping  of  the  part.  If  after 
this  there  remain  much  induration  of  the  walls,  with  a  tendency  to  refill,  a  free 
opening  and  aseptic  drHinage,  as  described  for  the  ganglia,  may  be  tried  before  pro- 
ceeding to  enucleation  of  the  whole  sac. 

What  has  just  been  said  of  the  bursa  patellie  applies  equally  to  the  affections  of 
that  over  the  olecranon,  which  are  also  grouped  commonly  under  the  name  of '  miner'ti 
elbow,'  from  the  frequency  of  these  conditions  among  those  who  work  long  on  their 
hands  and  knees.  Here  the  fibrinous  exudation  is  not  so  likely  to  be  troublesome  ; 
but  in  other  respects  the  conditions  and  their  treatment  will  be  the  same. 

Again,  the  burtsa  between  the  ligamentum  patellae  and  tibia  sometimes  enlarges 
and  forms  a  tumour,  which,  by  filling  up  the  depression  on  each  side  of  the  ligament, 
presents  the  appearance  at  first  of  synovitis  of  the  knee-joint ;  but  the  absence  of 
swelling  above  and  around  the  patella  renders  the  diagnosis  easy.  Distension  of  the 
bursa  above  the  knee  usually  accompanies  synovitis,  because  this  bursa  almost  always 
communicates  with  the  joint ;  this,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  and  large  bursal 
tumours  under  the  vasti  have  been  seen,  the  joint  being  quite  healthy.  One  of  the 
bursas  of  the  hamstring  musdes  (usually  that  of  the  biceps)  occasionally  enlarges,  and 
appears  in  the  ham  as  a  tumour,  sometimes  pulsating,  often  of  considerable  sise ;  it  is, 
however,  too  little  like  an  aneurism  to  be  mistaken  for  one  by  a  careful  observer.   The 
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Rime  may  be  faid  of  the  bursa  of  the  siibFcapularis,  and  other  sacs  about  the 
shoulder-jointy  which  pometimes  form  tumours  in  the  axilla,  occasionally  pulsating 
from  their  vicinity  to  the  ai'tery.  The  bursji  between  the  psoas  and  iliacus  intern  us 
aiid  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  sometimes  forms  a  tumour,  which  from  its  situation 
muy  be  mistaken  either  for  an  inguinal  aneurism  or  for  a  psoas  abscess ;  the  ex- 
trin.<<ic  character  of  the  pulsation  and  the  absence  of  all  other  aneurismal  symptoms 
in  the  one  case,  and  the  want  of  spinal  symptoms  and  of  fluctuation  above  Poupart's 
ligament  in  the  other,  assist  in  forming  a  right  diagnosis.  This  bursa  occasionally 
(t»mmunicates  with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  and  when  inflammation 
occurs  in  the  former,  the  latter  will  most  likely  be  involved  in  it,  and  serious  mis- 
chief may  follow.  The  bursa  between  the  glutseus  maximus  and  tuber  ischii,  that 
between  the  tendon  of  the  glutseus  medius  and  the  trochanter,  and  that  between  the 
Litivimas  dorsd  and  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  from  their  exposure  to  pressure  and 
uther  sources  of  irritation  and  inflammation,  are  not  only  ILible  to  inflame,  but  even 
tu  suppurate.  When,  from  frequently  recurring  pressure  in  sitting,  the  already  en- 
Urge^l  iscliiogluteal  bursa  inflames  and  suppurates,  it  increases  in  size,  becomes 
piiinful,  and  renders  sitting  on  the  part  impossible,  and  even  motion  distressing ; 
I}-in<r  deep  under  the  mass  of  muscle,  its  fluctuation  is  obscure,  and  the  suppumtion 
i^  Qi^ually  slow  in  coming  to  the  sur&ce,  and  after  it  is  evacuated,  it  often  leaves  a 
>inas  obstinate  and  alow  to  heal,  from  its  depth  and  the  movements  of  the  muscle. 
T}ie  same  may  be  said  in  most  respects  of  the  bursa  over  the  trochanter.  That 
it  the  angle  of  the  scapula  often  acquires  a  great  size,  and  when  it  suppurates,  much 
constitutional  disturbance  is  often  set  up.  Too  much  caution  cannot  be  taken  in 
'»[iemng  these  bursse,  whether  in  their  simply  enlai-ged  state  or  in  the  suppurating 
<tjge,  as  an  alarming  and  even  fatal  train  of  symptoms  sometimes  follows  the 
'>l«ration.* 

J.  LocKHART  Clarkb,  1870. 

Arthur  E.  Barker,  1882. 

'  ()n  the  diagnosifl  between  diseases  of  the  bursas  and  of  the  joints,  see  Diseases  of  the 
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DISEASES   AND  INJUEIES  OF  NERVES. 

PART  I. 
NERVE-LESIONS  AND   THEIR  MORE  IMMEDIATE  EFFECTS. 

Diseases  of  Nerves. 

NERVES  are  subject  to  as  many  disorders  and  injuries  as  most  of  the  other  tissues 
of  the  body.  They  are  liable  to  inflammation,  suppuration,  ulceration,  and 
gangrene ;  to  atrophy  and  enlargement ;  to  softening  and  induration ;  to  the  forma- 
tion of  cysts,  fibrous  or  neuromatous  tumoiu*s,  and  cancerous  growths  along  their 
course;  to  compression  or  stretching;  to  contusions,  lacerations,  punctures,  and 
partial  or  complete  division. 

Inflammation  of  Nerves  {Neuritis). 

Neuritis  is  not  as  common  an  affection  as  supposed  by  Remak  and  Benedikt,  who 
believe  that  it  exists  in  most  cases  of  neuralgia  and  other  neuroses.  In  animals,  as 
shown  by  Yulpian  and  Weir  Mitchell,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  produce  an  inflam- 
mation of  nerves,  and  in  man  it  is  not  nue  to  find  nerv^es  surrounded  by  the  pus  of 
a  large  abscess  without  any  inflammation  except  of  their  outer  sheath.  Still,  a  prick, 
a  contusion,  a  prolonged  pressure,  an  inflammation  of  neighbouring  tissues,  are  well- 
known  causes  of  nem*itis.  General  causes  also  can  produce  neuritis,  as  seen  in 
typhoid  and  eruptive  fevers,  alcoholism,  syphilis,  leprosy,  poisoning  by  lead  or  the 
oxide  of  carbon,  diphtheria  (Buhl).  Diseases  of  the  brain  will  also  bring  on  neuritis, 
as  shown  by  L.  TUrck,  Vulpian,  Charcot,  Bouchard,  Westphal  and  others.  Optic 
neuritis  is  known  to  be  often  due  to  cerebral  tumours  (J.  Hughlings  Jackson,  Gale- 
zowsky).  Localised  spinal  meningitis  may  also  be  a  cause  of  neuritis,  as  one  of  the 
writers  (Dr.  B.-S.)  has  seen  in  two  cases.  The  only  known  cause  of  neuritis  outside 
of  cases  of  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  nervous  system,  or  of  an  alteration  of  the  blood, 
is  an  influence  exerted  by  cold  or  dampness. 

Pathological  anatomy  of  neuritis. — In  its  acute  form  this  affection  is  cliaracteriseil 
by  redness,  swelling  and  serous  exudation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  nerves.  Intense 
congestion  exists  both  of  the  outer  sheath  and  that  of  the  fiiscicles  of  the  inflamed 
nerve,  with  or  without  punctifoi-m  ecchymoses.  When  the  inflammation  is  very 
intense  the  nerve  is  softened,  disaggregated,  and  the  altered  nerve-tubes  form  a 
brownish,  soft  mass.  The  morbid  process  may  be  more  advanced,  so  tlmt  only  frag- 
ments of  the  nerve-tubes  can  be  found,  and  sometimes  degenerated  into  fat.  However, 
in  ordinary  acute  neuritis,  especially  when  due  to  inflammation  of  neighbouring  tissues, 
nerve- fibres  may  remain  perfectly  normal,  as  shown  by  Comil  and  Ranvier,  owing  to 
the  protection  of  the  cellular  sheaths  of  the  nerve,  keeping  pus  outside  of  the.<e 
nerve-elements.  Such  is  frequently  the  case  in  secondary  peri  or  interstitial  neuritis. 
Charcot,  Pierret  and  Joffroy  have  described  a  very  rare  form  of  neuritis  {pare^ichy- 
rnatous),  characterised  by  the  moniliform  appearance  of  nerve-tubes,  the  proliferation 
of  the  cells  belonging  to  the  segments  of  these  tubes,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
cylinder  axis.  In  its  chronic  form  neuritis  is  characterised  by  the  greyish,  bluish,  or 
almost  violet  colour  of  the  affected  nerve,  which  is  swollen  and  offers  nodasities.  The 
neurilemma  adheres  to  surrounding  tissues.    If  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  that 
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memhrane  (perinetirttis),  the  nerve-fibres  remain  generally  quite  normal,  but  if  it 
extends  to  the  interstitial  sheaths,  there  is  pressiure  on  the  nerve-tubes  and  eon- 
sequenily  atrophic  degeneration. 

Actite  neuritis  is  often  preceded  by  the  usual  prodromata  of  inflammation.     Its 
characteristic  symptoms  consist  of  a  tearing,  darting,  or  lancinating  pain  chiefly 
along  the  course  of  a  nerve-trunk  or  its  branches,  but  also  along  the  neighbouiing 
nerves,  attended  with  a  sensation  of  tingling,  formication,  or  numbness.     The  pain 
never  becomes  tudderdy  severe  or  ceases  suddenly,  or  intermits,  as  in  neuralgia ;  for 
although  it  frequently  remits  or  abates,  it  is  a  continuous  pain  which  gi-adually  in- 
creases in  intensity  and  gradually  subsides.     It  is  always  aggravated  by  pressure  on 
the  inflamed  portion  of  the  nerve,  by  contraction  of  the  muscles  to  which  it  distri- 
butes branches,  or  even  by  the  slightest  touch  along  its  peripheral  course  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  relieved  by  firm  pressure  above  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.     If 
the  affected  nerve  is  superficial,  its  swelling,  hardness  and  nodosity  are  easily  recognised, 
and  these  altered  parts  are  found  to  be  the  principal  seats  of  pain.     A  period  of 
general  hyperaesthesia  may  exist  in  the  beginning,  but  is  usually  soon  replaced  by 
aiue&thesia  in  almost  all  the  parts  receiving  nerve-fibres  fi-om  the  aflected  nerve,  the 
I0S.S  of  feeling  co-existing  then  with  the  radiating  pains.     This  association  of  pain 
and  anaesthesia  is  found  in  ordinary  sicute  neuritis,  in  ophthalmic  zona  (Hybord),  and 
in  Lepra   anoisthetica  (Rendu),  affections  in   which  a  real  acute  neuritis   exists. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  change  in  the  skin  at  or  near  the  principal  seat  of  inflammation 
i»f  the  nerve.     There  is  a  red  swelling,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  a  boil,  but,  as 
.s]i(>wn  by  Remak,  it  changes  rapidly  in  size  and  colour,  so  that  it  cannot  long  be  a 
c:itu<o  of  mistake.     The  local  motor  symptoms  are  variable  :—  there  may  be  trembling, 
twitching,  cramps,  choreiform   or  tetaniform  contractions;  there  may  be,  on  the 
contrary,  a  more  or  less  complete  local  paralysis.     The  vaso-motor  nervous  system 
L«  often  disturbed,  so  that  there  is  a  vascular  contracture  or  dilatation.     In  a  case 
now  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  writers  (Dr.  Brown-S^nard)  there  is  vascular  contrac- 
tion with  great  coldness  in  one  part,  while  there  is  dilatation  with  increase  of  tempera- 
lore  in  another,     Friedreich,  Klemm,  Vulpian  and  Erb  have  ascertained  that  acute 
neuritis  often  causes  rapid  muscular  atrophy.     One  of  the  writers  (Dr.  B.-S.)  has 
HK'U  a  marked  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  occurring  in  two  days  in 
a  dog.     That  atrophy  is  pi'oduced  by  a  direct  morbid  influence  exerted  by  the 
irritated  nerve  on  the  nutrition  of  muscles,  as  maintained  by  one  of  the  writers, 
Imt  Vulpian  believes  that  it  is  due  to  a  cessation  of  the  proper  trophic  influence 
of  the  spinal  cord  on  muscles.     Faradisation  soon  ceases  to  act  on  muscles  becoming 
atrophied.     But  in  the  beginning  of  acute  neuritis,  galvanism  may  act  with  great 
ptiwer  (Erb).     The  pulse  is  frequently  strong  and  quick,  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
•'TCT-  the  inflamed  part  is  much  increased,  and  there  is  generally  a  variable  degree  of 
"•vrnpathetic  fever,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  affected  nerve  and  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammation.     A  great  variety  of  local  alterations  of  nutrition  have  been  noticed 
in  acnte  neuritiB.     We  will  only  point  out  the  existence  of  the  following :  bullte  or 
vwimlar  eruptions  (Rouget,  Charcot,  Sir  James  Paget,  Earl,  Raynaud,  Mougeot, 
(oayba.  Weir  Mitchell),  sometimes  pemphigus  (Charcot),  eczema  (Mitchell),  ulcera- 
*ion  (Pa^,  Hutchinson,  Brown-S^quard),  glossy  skin  (Paget,  Mitchell),  fall  of  hair, 
n^ulri  clubbed,  scaly,  cracked  and  fragile  (Mitchell  and  others),  ichthyosis  (Brown- 
Sffqaard),  atrophy  or  hypertrophy  of  skin  (Charcot,  Mitchell,  Brown-S^uard).     The 
r-mote  and  the  reflex  symptoms  will  be  described  in  the  second  part  of  this  article. 

Chronic  neuritis  may  either  result  from  incomplete  x'esolution  of  acute  inflamma- 
*)'m,  or  be  the  continuation  of  a  milder  form.  In  either  case  it  is  a  frequent  cause 
"f  certain  kinds  of  neuralgia,  of  neuroma,  and  painful  subcutaneous  tubercle. 

Idiopathic  neuritis,  although  much  less  common  than  traumatic,  is,  we  believe, 
tnoTP  freqnent  than  it  is  generally  considered  to  be.  Its  chief  exciting  causes  are 
»7po8ure  to  cold,  to  damp,  and  particularly  to  the  combination  of  both ;  the  suppres- 
sion of  profuse  perspiration  ;  the  arrest  of  hcemorrhoidal  discharges ;  exceraive  bodily 
^tigue  ;  Rtnunous  or  tubercular  affections,  and  sometimes  visceral  inflammations  and 
iBpporatioxis. 
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Traumatic  neuritis  is  much  more  common  than  idiopathic.  As  the  term  implies, 
it  is  the  result  of  some  external  injury,  such  as  wounds,  contusions,  fractures,  disloca- 
tions, surgical  operations,  (kc.  According  to  the  observations  of  one  of  the  writers 
(Dr.  L.  C),  it  is  less  frequently  fatal  than  the  idiopathic  form. 

Diatjnosis. — Although  several  of  the  symptoms  of  muscular  rheumatism,  of 
thrombosis  or  embolism,  and  of  phlegmatia  alba  dolens  have  some  analogy  with  those 
of  neuritis,  a  mistake  can  hardly  be  made.  Not  so  always  as  regaixls  a  distinction 
between  a  neuralgia  and  neuritis,  but  the  constancy  or  permanency  of  pain  in  neiudtLs, 
and  the  absence  of  local  signs  of  inflammation  of  a  nerve  in  neuralgia,  will  help  the 
diagnosis,  if  otherwise  obscure. 

Treatment  of  neuritis, —  The  most  important  remedies  to  be  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  neuritis,  are  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  means  of  cupping  or 
leeches  ;  evaporating  lotions  or  anodyne  fomentations ;  a  spare  diet  with  the  use  of 
purgatives;  tartarated  antimony,  opiates,  belladonna,  and  the  preparations  of  aconite. 
When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  is  of  a  gouty,  rheumatic,  or 
syphilitic  character,  colchicum,  iodide  of  potassium,  or  perhaps  mercury,  should  be 
employed.  In  cases  where  it  is  complicated  with  serious  internal  disease,  or  aaso- 
ciated  with  a  low  cachectic  condition,  the  treatment  must  be  modified  accordingly. 

In  chronic  neuritis  repeated  blisters  along  the  course  of  the  nerve  sometimes  afford 
great  relief.  Anodyne  fomentations,  and  especially  liniments  of  aconite,  belladonna, 
chloroform,  and  opium,  are  frequently  of  signal  service.  At  the  same  time  attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  state  of  the  general  health.  Vegetable  and  mineral  tonics, 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  mild  aperients  are  sometimes  indispensable. 

In  the  various  kinds  of  neuritis,  either  acute  or  chronic,  one  of  the  writers  (Di*. 
B.-S.)  has  employed,  with  great  benefit,  three  means  of  treatment  (applications  of 
ice,  of  the  actual  cautery,  and  of  descending  continuous  galvanic  currents),  which 
will  be  described  in  the  second  part  of  this  article. 

Ulceration  of  nerves,  as  a  primary  affection,  appears  to  be  unknown ;  but  nerves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ulcers  are  liable  to  become  involved  in  the  morbid  process, 
and  then  they  are  generally  the  cause  of  intense  and  protracted  suffering.^  In  sudi 
cases,  the  surrounding  soft  parts  are  often  enlarged,  the  skin  increases  in  thickness, 
the  muscles  and  tendons  share  in  the  ulceration,  and  even  the  bones  increase  in 
dimensions.  On  either  side  of  their  ulcerated  portion  the  nerves  are  generally 
thickened,  sometimes  to  nearly  double  their  natuiul  diameter. 

When  these  ulcers  are  exceedingly  painful,  Mr.  Swan  recommends  the  use  of 
ointment  made  with  powdered  opium,  or  lotions  made  by  mixing  well-powdered- 
opium  with  water,  or  lime-water.  These  should  be  applied  on  lint,  and  then  a  folded 
cloth  moistened  with  water,  or  laudanum  and  water,  should  be  placed  over  the 
surrounding  skin ;  at  the  same  time  the  digestive  organs  should  be  regulated.  When 
other  remedies  have  failed,  and  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  soft  parts,  excision  of  a 
portion  of  the  nerve  will  be  advisable,  but  if  the  bone  be  affected  by  caries  or  necrosis, 
amputation  may  be  necessary.  Mr.  Swan  recommends,  that  in  excising  a  portion  of 
the  nerve,  the  operation  should  be  performed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  ulcer, 
because  there  is  then  a  much  greater  probability  that  the  external  wound  will  heal 
by  the  first  intention,  and  that  consequently  the  cut  ends  of  the  nerve  will  escape 
inflammation  and  ulceration.  It  is  sJso  advisable  to  divide  the  nerve  as  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  wound  as  possible,  as  the  end  of  the  nerve  will  thus  retract  from 
the  wound,  and  consequently  be  less  liable  to  become  inflamed,  should  the  external 
parts  have  assumed  this  disposition. 

'  Nerves  sometimes  ulcerate  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  tumours,  &c.  A  striking' 
case  of  ulceration  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  produced  by  pressure  of  an  aneurism,  which  extended 
backward  from  the  right  groin,  is  recorded  by  Morgagni,  De  causis  et  sed  Mcrh,,  epist.  60, 
p.  11. 
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Tumours  of  Nbrves. 


All  kinds  of  tumours  have  been  found  in  connection  with  nerves,  but  by  fer 
tlie  most  frequent  is  that  which  constitutes  the  general  group  of  Neuromata.  This 
group  is,  however,  an  ill-defined  one,  as  it  embraces  widely  different  kinds  of  morbid 
growths.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  will  divide  what  relates  to  neuromata  into 
three  sub-groups  :  1st,  the  genuine  neuroma ;  2nd,  the  various  neurom^Ua,  contain 
ing  no  new  neivous  elements,  but  seated  in  or  on  a  nerve ;  3rd,  the  painful  sub- 
aUaiveoits  ivhercle,  which  only  diffei*s  from  the  other  neuromata  by  its  location  and 
^ize. 

Neuroma, — Tnie  neuroma  has  not  been  known  for  a  long  time.  Verneuil,  in 
1^54  and  1855,  first  saw  that  some  neuromata  contain  nerve-fibres  of  new  formation; 
but  it  was  left  to  Fuehrer  (1856)  to  establish  that  there  is  a  kind  of  neuroma 
ilmost  entirely  formed  of  new  nerve-fibres,  and  that  the  name  of  neuroma  ought  to  be 
employed  exclusively  for  that  special  kind  of  tumour.  Weld  and  Virchow  added  to 
tlie  demonstration  the  result  of  their  examination  of  the  kind  of  neuroma  developed 
at  the  cut  end  of  ner»7es  in  stumps.  They  found  that  swollen  end  composed  chiefly 
of  nerve-fibres.  Foerster  (1865)  went  further,  and  showed  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  true  neuroma,  one  formed  of  a  substance  similar  to  that  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 
nervous  centres,  and  containing  genuine  multipolar  and  bipolar  nerve-cells,  with 
processes  going  to  the  affected  nerve ;  and  the  other  formed  chiefly  of  new  nerve- 
fibres  spread  about  in  every  direction,  and  mixed  in  very  various  proportions  with 
ff>njunctive  tissue.  Foerster  maintains  that  the  word  neuroma  ought  to  be  kept 
expressly  for  those  two  kinds  of  tumour,  and  that  the  other  tumours  developed  on 
nerves  most  be  named  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tissue  composing  them  : 
fibroma,  myxoma,  &c.  No  real  neuroma  has  yet  been  found  elsewhere  than  in  or  on 
nerves.  In  some  true  neuromata  the  different  stages  of  development  of  nerve-fibres 
have  been  found.  The  fibres  of  the  affected  nerve  generally  remain  quite  distinct 
from  the  new  nerve-tutes ;  they  form  bundles  either  on  one  side  of  the  tumour,  or 
they  pass  through  it  when  they  are  not  scattered  on  its  surface.  Virchow  has 
"hown  that  a  true  neuroma  often  has  other  anatomical  elements  in  such  a  quantity 
that  the  tumour,  according  to  the  kind  of  those  elements,  ought  to  be  called  a  glio- 
T'f»romay  a  Jiiro-Tieurama,  a  myxo-neuroma,  &c.  A  true  neuroma  can  become  a 
aiCTp  fibroma,  owing  to  the  atrophy  of  the  new  nerve- tubes  squeezed  by  fibrous 
tissue.  Neuroma  is  usually  a  round  or  oval  tumour,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  filbert ;  but  it  may  be  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  It  is  generally  hard,  and 
has  a  smooth  surface.  It  may  appear  only  in  one  place ;  or  it  may  exist  not  only 
OD  m&Dj  nerves,  but  also  on  most  nerves  of  the  body.  Virchow  divides  the  true 
neuromata  into  three  groups  :  the  traumatic,  the  congenital,  and  the  spontaneous. 
The  ordinary  origin  of  a  traumatic  neuroma  is  a  prick  of  a  nerve,  the  pressure 
exerted  by  cicatricial  tissue  on  the  cut  end  of  a  nerve  in  a  stump,  and  the  ligature  of 
»  nerve.  Other  causes,  however,  can  produce  it ;  such  as  a  section  of  a  nerve,  as  in 
a  caj^e  of  Weissmann,  or  a  contusion,  as  in  a  case  of  Dehler. 

FaUe  neuromata, — This  group  contains  all  the  cases  of  tumour  of  nerves,  having 
the  external  appearance  of  a  true  neuroma,  and  shown  to  be  different  only,  or  almost 
wily,  when  after  extirpation  an  anatomical  investigation  is  made.  As  the  symptoms 
f^wed  by  a  false  neuroma,  and  as  also  the  causes  producing  it,  are  pretty  much  the 
Mine  as  those  of  a  true  one,  there  is  no  possibility  of  establishing  a  diagnosis 
between  true  and  false  neuromata.  But  as  the  treatment  is  to  be  the  same  anyhow, 
ve  cannot  regret  the  impossibility  of  such  a  diagnosis.  Tumours  of  nerves  com- 
posed of  pure  fibrous  tissue  or  fibro-plastic  elements  are  those  which  are  generally 
mi^ken  for  true  neuromata ;  but  this  has  been  the  case  also  when  the  tumour  was 
A  myoma,  a  myxoma,  an  angioma,  or  even  when  it  was  composed  chiefly  of  fibro- 
cartilagmoiis  tissue.* 

*  In  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  one  of  the  writei-s  (Dr.  L.  G.)  gave  the  following 
^cuunt  of  his  examination  of  a  false  neuroma.    lie  says :  *  CM  examination  under  the  micro- 
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Painful  subcutaneous  tubercle, — Since  William  Wood  (1812)  gave  thafc  name  to 
a  group  of  tumours  (well  described  already  by  Camper  and  others),  it  ha£  been 
ascertained  that  these  morbid  growths,  as  well  as  the  generally  small  tumours 
developed  in  or  on  a  subcutaneous  nerve,  ought  not  to  be  separated  anatomically 
from  the  neuromata.  Their  only  essential  difference  is  their  location,  which  is 
entirely  under  the  skin,  or  partly  in  and  under  it,  instead  of  being  deeper.  They 
are  to  be  divided  into  two  groups  as  the  other  neuromata :  the  true,  composed 
chiefly  or  partly  of  new  nerve-fibres ;  and  the  false,  composed  of  a  great  variety  of 
anatomical  elements.  Tliey  are  more  often  due  to  a  contusion  thoH  the  deeper- 
seated  neuromata. 

Symptoms  of  neuromata, — Sometimes  a  neuroma,  or  even  a  subcutaneous  tubercle, 
is  painless,  at  letvst  for  a  long  time,  but  even  then  thei-e  is  almost  always  considerable 
tenderness  under  pressure  of  the  tumour,  and  what  is  more  characteristic,  there  are  in 
a  marked  degree  the  peculiar  sensations  which  we  will  describe  as  caused  by  compres- 
sion of  nerves.  The  existence  of  a  tumour,  especially  where  we  know  that  there  b  the 
trunk  of  a  nerve,  together  with  the  production  of  local  pain  and  of  those  characteris- 
tic sensations,  is  enough  for  the  diagnosis  of  a  neuroma.  Generally,  we  might  say 
almost  always,  pain  exists,  and  sometimes  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  pain  shoots 
from  the  seat  of  the  tumour,  and  radiates  towards  all  the  parts  to  which  are  distri- 
buted the  ramifications  of  the  nerve.  The  paih  is  sometimes  continuous,  but  generally 
with  periods  of  great  and  often  sudden  increase.  In  other  cases  the  pain  disappears 
at  times,  and  only  i-ecurs  by  attacks  of  more  or  less  violence.  During  the  paroxysm 
any  contact  of  the  skin  in  pai*ts  receiving  ramifications  of  the  nerve  increases  the 
pain  ;  but  a  firm  pressure  on  the  trunk  of  that  nerve  above  the  tumour,  gives  rapid 
relief.  It  is  not  rare  that  other  nerves  near,  or  even  at  some  distance  from  the  dis- 
eased one,  are  sympathetically  affected,  so  that  a  more  or  less  distant  neuralgia  becomes 
associated  with  the  pains  of  the  neuroma.  Sometimes  local  movements  are  produced 
during  a  paroxysm  of  pain.  In  other  cases  local  or  genei-al  hysterical,  choreic,  or 
epileptiform  convulsions  are  produced  by  the  constant  irritation  of  the  diseased  nerve. 
In  cases  of  subcutaneous  painful  tubercle,  the  existence  of  the  tumour  is  found  out 
more  easily  than  in  the  case  of  deep-seated  neuromata.  It  is  a  source  of  the  most 
acute  pains,  which  dart  like  electric  shocks  along  the  course  of  the  nerve,  sometimes 
in  both  a  peripheral  and  central  direction.  The  pains  recur  very  irregularly,  and 
last,  at  each  attack,  from  ten  minutes  to  two  hours  or  more.  They  begin  gradually, 
increase  in  intensity,  and  gradually  decrease,  leaving  the  tubercle  and  its  surrounding 
parts  more  or  less  tender  to  the  touch.  They  are  frequently  excited  or  a^ravated 
by  changes  in  the  weather  from  hot  to  cold,  or  the  reverse,  by  storms,  &c.,  and  some- 
times by  mental  emotions.  The  paroxysms  may  be  repeated  several  times  a  day,  or 
there  may  be  remissions  of  days  or  even  weeks.  In  all  cases  of  obstinate  neuralgia, 
especially  of  the  extremities,  a  careful  search  should  be  made  for  the  possible  exist- 
ence of  subcutaneous  tubercles. 

Treatment  of  neuromata  and  subcutaneous  tubercles, — The  only  effectual  remedy 
for  these  morbid  growths  is  the  knife.  The  operation  will  consist  of  excision  of  the 
tumour,  with  or  without  a  portion  of  the  diseased  nerve.  When  the  neuroma  is  very 
intimately  connected  with  the  nerve,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  cannot 

scope,  it  was  found  to  be  everywhere  composed  of  a  multitude  of  nuclei,  with  some  nucleated 
cells,  and  an  abundance  of  fibrous  tissue.  Some  of  the  nuclei  were  more  or  less  oval,  hut  the 
majority  were  round,  and  measured  about  the  o^,th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Amongst  these 
were  other  bodies  of  the  same  nature,  but  of  all  degrees  of  smaller  size,  and  either  elongated, 
angular,  or  in  the  form  of  granules.  The  nucleated  cells  were  'of  very  small  size,  and  very 
granular  in  structure.  A  few  of  them  were  sparingly  scattered  throug:h  the  tissue, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  collected  here  and  there  into  small,  oval,  or  circular  groups. 
Between  these  elementary  bodies  there  was  an  abundance  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue.  The 
fibres  were  generally  more  or  less  tortuous,  but  parallel,  and  in  their  course  each  divided 
again  and  again  into  finer  filaments,  which  were  connected  with  the  ceUs  and  with  all  the 
other  elementary  bodies ;  the  granules  and  the  angular  or  elongated  nuclei  filling  up  the 
interspaces  between  those  that  were  oval  or  round  *,  and  thus  contributing  to  form  with  these 
and  tne  fibres,  a  cloae,  uninterrupted,  and  reticular  structure.* 
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be  extricated  from  the  nerve  without  great  disturbance  or  injury,  it  is  better  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  nerve  with  it.  With  regard  to  the  trunk  of  the  sciatic 
nerve,  which  supplies  so  great  a  part  of  the  limb,  excision  of  a  portion  of  its  length 
would  be  attended  with  serious  consequences,  and  therefore  the  operation  ought 
to  })e  delayed  considerably.  If,  after  the  excision  has  been  made  for  many  monUis, 
regeneration  of  the  nerve  occurs,  it  may  become  advisable  to  amputate  the  limb. 

Tubercle. — Dupuytren  and  Oruveilhier  have  spoken  of  tubercle  in  nerves,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  ever  found  in  this  situation  as  a 
primary  disease;  although  nerves  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  the  softening  of 
tubercles  in  which  they  are  involved. 

Carter,  unlike  tubercle,  is  frequently  met  with  in  nerves,  both  as  a  primary  and 
secondary  affection.  The  form  of  the  cancer  is  in  general  either  the  white  medul- 
Uiy,  or  melanosis.  It  may  occur  at  any  part  in  the  course  of  a  nerve,  but  it  is 
mostly  found  near  its  peripheral  extremities.  It  generally  grows  to  a  considerable 
size,  as  in  medullaiy  cancer  of  the  retina.  As  a  secondary  disease  it  is  communicated 
to  the  nerve  by  a  contiguous  cancerous  growth. 

Dubois,  on  several  occasions,  found  cancerous  growths  in  the  substance  of  nerves 
of  both  the  arms  and  legs.  Moutard-Martin  saw  one  on  the  median  nerve,  and  its 
removal  was  followed  by  cancer  of  the  brain.  Dupuytren  removed  one  from  the 
pohterior  tibial  nerve,  which,  moreover,  presented  a  series  of  nodulations,  like  grape- 
stones.  It  was  the  cause  of  acute  lancinating  pains.  In  another  case  he  found  the 
trifacial  nerve  transformed  into  encephaloid  substance.  Cancerous  growths  have 
Wn  found,  also,  on  separate  branches  of  the  trifacial,  on  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion,  on  the  optic  nerves,  and  on  the  phrenic  nerves. 

Cynls.—  -A  tumour  on  nerves  may  consist  of  a  single  cyst  containing  a  gelatinous 
Boid,  or  of  a  larger  mass  of  ordinary  structure  containing  a  number  of  cysts.' 

Hypertrophy  of  nerves,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  has  no  actual  existence  as 
a  morHd  condition.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  inflamed  portion  of 
a  nerve  frequently  incre^ises  considerably  in  size ;  but  this  increase  is  the  consequence 
of  morbid  products  and  exudations  that  are  poured  into  the  neurilemma  and  con- 
nective tissue  between  its  fibres,  which  instead  of  being  multiplied  or  enlarged, 
sometimes  undergo,  from  compression  and  impaired  nutrition,  decided  wasting  and 
disintegration. 

Atrophy  of  nerves  may  be  either  general  or  local.  Qeneral  atrophy  is  found  only 
in  cases  of  extreme  and  protracted  emaciation,  from  defect  of  general  nutrition. 
Local  atrophy  may  be  the  resvdt  of  several  different  causes,  viz.,  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, stretching,  compression,  and  even  severe  contusions.  Of  these  the  most  common 
is  compression  caused  by  tumours,  aneurisms,  enlarged  glands,  &c.  Nerves  of  special 
>^nae  often  waste  after  loss  or  wasting  of  the  central  organs  to  which  they  belong,  as 
the  optic  nerve  after  wasting  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  In  some  instances  the  nerve- 
fibres  only  are  implicated,  and  nothing  may  be  left  but  the  neurilemma ;  in  others  the 
neorilemma  itself  is  involved  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  During  the  process  of 
atrophy,  the  nerve-fibres  become  uneven ;  their  white  substance  is  broken,  at  intervals, 
and  stripped  from  their  axis-cylinders  in  masses,  which  again  bi*eak  up  into  smaller 
fnigmentfi  that  are  mingled  with  fatty  particles.  A  spontaneous  atrophy  of  nerves 
i^H  been  studied  by  Leber,  Jaocoud,  and  others.  It  has  been  found  chiefly  in  old 
^,  and  in  the  optic  more  frequently  than  in  other  nerves.  No  organic  cause  has 
r«en  discovered  for  that  special  kind  of  atrophy  in  which  the  nerve-fibres  become 
»inall,  dry,  rigid,  but  are  otherwise  almost  normal. 

*  In  the  Museum  of  St.  Geoige*8  Hospital  (Ser.  viii.  No.  162)  there  is  a  ]9reparation 
■bovinir  a  cyst  on  the  median  nerve  of  a  patient  who  had  sufiered  the  most  excruciatmg  pain 

is  tile  arm* 
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Injuries  of  Nerves. 

Contusions, — The  experimental  researches  of  Tillaiix,  Weir  Mitchell,  and  those 
also  of  Arloing  and  Tripier,  have  shown  that  wounds,  producing  a  paralysis  in  con- 
sequence of  a  mere  contusion  of  a  nerve,  do  not  alter,  at  least  at  first,  a  number  of  its 
fibres,  and  that  the  degree  of  paralysis  is  often  due  to  a  temporary  pressure  on  the 
nerve  by  effused  blood.  In  man,  contusion  of  nerves  rarely  occurs,  when  the  parts 
(skin,  cellular  tissue,  «kc.)  covering  them  have  not  been  lacerated.  Contusions  of 
nerves  are  frequently  followed  very  insidiously  by  the  most  serious  consequences.  If 
the  blow  bo  not  very  severe,  the  principal  change  produced  in  the  nerve  is  the  extra- 
vasation of  blood  and  other  fluids  into  the  connective  tissue  between  its  bundles. 
There  is  pain,  numbness,  tingling,  or  formication  in  the  parts  supplied  by  its 
branches,  followed,  in  a  gre^iter  or  less  degree,  by  partial  and  temporary  paralysis,  and 
atrophy  of  the  muscles.  If  the  contusion  be  very  violent,  the  fibres  of  the  nerve  may 
be  lacerated  or  crushed,  and  then  the  atrophy  and  paralysis  are  of  a  much  more 
serious  character,  and  may  follow  the  injury  either  immediately,  or  not  till  after  an 
interval  of  weeks  or  even  months.  As  we  have  already  seen,  tumoui*s  are  liable  to 
form  on  nerves  that  have  been  contused. 

Compression, — Experiments  of  great  value  have  been  made  on  the  effects  of  com- 
pression of  nerves  by  Vulpian  and  Bastien,  Aug.  Waller  and  Weir  Mitchell.  The 
two  first  of  these  observera,  expeiimenting  on  themselves,  have  minutely  described 
the  symptoms  taking  place.  Very  hard  pressure  on  a  nerve  of  a  limb  being  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  they  found  that  during  a  time  of  from  two  to  ten  minutes, 
there  were  cramps,  with  feelings  of  pricking  and  formication,  and  sensations  of  heat. 
A  period  of  diminution  of  these  effects  was  next  observed,  lasting  from  a  few  seconds 
to  an  hour.  Next  appeared  hypenesthesia,  soon  diminished  and  even  replaced  by 
ansesthesia,  with  pains,  and  especially  a  burning  sensation.  Besides,  to  pai*alysis  soon 
completed,  succeeded  a  sensation  of  fatigue.  The  compression  having  ceiised,  the 
piiins  and  morbid  sensiitions  quickly  disappeared ;  but  the  paralysis  and  anaesthesia 
j>ei-sisted  for  a  variable  time,  after  which  voluntai-y  movement  became  possible.  A 
little  later,  all  kinds  of  sensibility  excepting  that  to  heat  and  cold  returned.  The 
next  symptoms  were  a  feeling  of  coldness  arising  from  the  periphery  of  the  nerve,  with  , 
a  sensation  of  weight  rendering  movement  difficult,  and  a  general  malaise  (uneasiness) 
inci'easing  sometimes  to  faintness.  Then  an  extreme  excitability  occurred,  and  there 
were  local  spasms,  with  a  reappearance  of  prickly  feelings  and  formication.  Slowly 
the  normal  state  returned.  Aug.  Waller  has  obtained  very  nearly  the  same  effects, 
but  he  has  ascertained  that  paralysis  appeal's  not  only  in  the  muscles  receiving  fibres 
from  the  compressed  nerve,  but  also  in  some  more  or  less  distant  nerves.  Weir 
Mitchell  agrees  with  Waller.  Some  of  the  symptoms  produced  in  these  experiments 
appeal'  not  rarely  in  people  who  have  had  a  pressure  on  a  nerve  fix)m  a  wi-ong 
position  of  a  limb  during  sleep,  a  ligature  reund  a  finger  or  a  limb,  a  bridle  in  a 
prolongeil  ride,  the  handle  of  a  basket,  a  crutch  (Mitchell's  crutch  palsy),  thefoiX5eps 
on  the  head  of  a  foutus,  or  on  the  pelvic  nerves,  the  head  of  a  foetus  on  those  nerves, 
a  vicious  cicatrix,  an  abnormal  callus,  a  displaced  bone  after  a  fi'acture  or  a  disloca- 
tion, a  tumour,  an  abscess,  dec.  Of  these  causes,  dislocation  of  large  joints,  and  the 
attempts  made  at  reduction,  are  among  the  most  common.  The  effects  ai-e  more 
serious  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  before  the  dislocation  is  reduced. 
Sensibility  suffers  much  less  than  the  power  of  motion.  If  compression  of  a  nerve 
be  severe  and  long  continued,  it  may  give  lise  to  incmuble  paralysis  and  wasting  of 
muscles.  When  the  injury  is  not  so  severe,  it  causes  pain  of  a  more  or  less  acute, 
and  more  or  less  constant,  character,  attended  sometimes  with  a  feeling  of  numbness 
or  tingling.  Nerves  may  be  compressed,  also,  by  aneurisms ;  by  tumours  of  different 
kinds,  formed  either  upon  them,  or  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood ;  by  enlarged 
glands  or  bursaa ;  by  abscesses  j  by  cancerous  growths ;  by  fioBcal  distension  of  the 
i^ectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  ;  by  haemorrhoids,  and  other  causes. 
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Sir  B.  Brodie  relates  the  interestiug  case  of  a  man  who  had  severe  pain  on  the  inside  of 
hL*  knee.  No  marks  of  disease  could  he  detected  in  the  joint^  hut  in  the  thiu^h  there  was  an 
uiearism  of  the  femoral  artery.  Sir  E..  Home  applied  a  ligature  round  the  artery  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh ;  the  tumour  immediately  ceased  to  pulsate,  and  the  pain  in  the  knee 
c^iased  also.*  The  remarkable  case  related  by  Morgagni,  of  aneurism  in  the  right  groin 
premising  on  the  sciatic  nerve  and  producing  ulceration  with  intense  piun,  has  been  ah*eady 
quoted.  Scarpa  also  describes  an  interesting  case  of  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta, 
caoang  disorganisation  of  the  lumbar  nerves  and  injury  to  the  anterior  crural  and  obturator 
nerves.* 

Tumours  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  nerves  are  fretjuently,  by  the  pressure 
which  they  exert,  the  cause  of  as  much  suffering  as  those  which  are  formed  upon 
them. 

^T  B.  Brodie  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  suffered  severe  and  increasing  pain 
io  the  left  leg,  £rom  the  foot  to  the  knee,  in  the  course  of  the  peroneal  nerve.  As  the  Bmb 
{ireaented  no  morbid  appearance,  the  disease  went  by  the  name  of  neuralgia.  After  a  con- 
4deraUe  time  the  patient  died  of  dropsy,  and  on  opening  the  abdomen,  a  lAToe  solid  tumour 
was  foand  attached  to  the  left  side  ot  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  It  was  evident  tnat  this  tumour 
must  have  pressed  on  the  origin  of  the  sciatic  nerve.'  Mr.  Travers  published  an  interesting 
c^^  of  compreedon  of  nerves  by  medullary  tumour  in  the  ham  ;  *  and  Sir  William  I^awrence 
mentiona  the  case  of  a  tumour  in  the  forearm  of  a  gentleman,  situated  over  the  course  of  the 
ulnar  nerve,  and  causing  exquisite  pains,  like  electric  shocks,  upwards  and  downwards,  in 
the  direction  of  the  nerve.^  Mr.  Morris  has  recorded  a  most  remarkable  case  of  ungovernable 
satyriasis,  excited  apparently  from  pressure  on  the  internal  pudic  nerve  made  by  a  tumour 
that  arose  from  a  blow  on  the  perinseimi.^ 

Tumours  of  this  description  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  neuromata,  or  for  those 
tumours  which  are  formed  on  nerves  or  in  their  substance ;  but  a  correct  diagnosis 
may  generally  be  made  by  moving  the  tumour  in  different  directions.  If  the 
tomonr  be  free,  pain  will  be  felt  only  when  it  is  pressed  in  the  direction  of  the 
nerve. 

Enlarged  glands  are  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of  compression  and  distension  of 
nerres ;  and  there  is  no  nerve  so  frequently  affected  in  this  way  as  the  facial.  Several 
i  of  this  description  were  published  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.'' 


Sir  B.  Brodie  mentions  a  case  in  which  ^  two  lymphatic  glands,  enlarged  to  the  size  of 
knre  walnuts,  were  found  situated  beneath  the  skin,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh.'  A 
•x>n.4iderahle  branch  of  the  lumbar  nerves  lay  over  each  of  these  glands,  being  thus  kept 
nretched  like  strings  of  a  violin  over  its  bridge,  and  giving  rise  to  violent  pain  and  convulsive 
muvemeats  of  the  leg.^ 

The  same  author  mentions  a  case  of  severe  neuralgia  in  the  foot,  caused  by  the  descent 
Md  presaure  of  internal  h»morrhoids,  after  each  evacuation  from  the  bowels.^  Romberg 
calls  particular  attention  to  neuralgia  of  the  obturator  nerve  caused  by  crural  hernia,  and  gives 
4  long  bat  interesting  case  in  illustration.^^ 

Pain  of  a  very  acute  kind  is  more  often  excited  by  small  interstitial  growths  in 
nerves,  than  by  large  tumours  over  which  the  nerve-fibres  are  stretched ;  for  nerves 
when  submitted  to  a  slow  distension  may  be  stretched  to  a  veiy  considerable  extent 
without  exciting  any  painful  sensation,  until  they  become  inflamed,  or  their  nutrition 
y*i  impaired,  when  the  slightest  touch  causes  acute  pain.  It  therefore  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  painful  effects  of  slow  compression  and  distension,  by  whatever 
means  they  may  be  produced,  are  in  many  instances  the  result  of  inflammation  or 
.<nne  peculiar  kinds  of  irritation  which  has  been  excited.  When  nerves  are  bruised 
or  othenK'ise  injured  at  then*  exit  from  a  foramen  or  bony  canal,  they  are  very  liable 
to  cAOse  suffering,  because  in  the  event  of  inflammatoiy  swelling,  they  are  sure  to  be 
oompresBed. 

Laceration  of  nerves  occasionally  takes  place  from  different  kinds  of  causes,  such 

•  Sir  B.  0.  Brodie*s  Works,  collected  by  C  Hawkins,  1866,  vol.  iii.  p.  136. 

•  Treatise  on  Aneurism^  translated  by  Wishart,  p.  ©0. 
»   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  136. 

•  Med.'Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xvii.  p.  380. 

•  Ibid,  *  Trans,  of  Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  174. 
"^  Nervous  System,  appendix.  ^   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 30, 

•  Md.f.  141.  ^^  Romberg,  Nervous  Diseases  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  76, 
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as  accidents  by  machines,  heavy  falls,  fractures  of  bones,  dislocation  of  joints  and 
attempts  at  reducing  them.  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  that,  except  in  parts  that  are 
vitally  important,  laceration  of  nerves  is  not  followed  by  serious  consequences  so  often 
as  might  be  expected. 

B^clard  has  related  many  cases  of  this  description.*  Flaubert  mentions  a  case  in  which 
the  last  four  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  were  torn  from  the  spinal  marrow,  by  violent  exten- 
sion in  attempting  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint.  The  patient  died  at  the  end 
of  eigliteen  days.'  In  St.  George's  Hospital  Museum,'*  there  is  a  preparation  showing  the 
anterior  root  of  one  of  the  cervical  nerves  torn  from  the  spinal  cord,  oy  dislocation  of  the 
vertebree  in  a  heavy  fall. 

Ligature  qf7ierves, — It  sometimes  happens  that  in  tying  an  ai-tery  a  nerve  is  acci- 
dentally included  in  the  ligature.  In  certain  cases  this  accident  has  been  followed  by 
severe  local  disturbance,  and  even  by  fatal  effects.  Many  instances  of  tetanus  result- 
ing from  the  same  cause,  after  amputation,  have  been  recorded  by  several  writers. 
When  pain  is  referred  to  the  amputated  limb  along  the  distribution  of  a  particular 
nerve,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  nerve  has  been  included  in  a  ligature ;  and 
if  on  pulling  at  the  ligatuie  the  pain  experienced  be  aggravated,  there  can  no  longer 
be  any  doubt  as  to  its  cause.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  tetanus  or  any  other 
alarming  constitutional  disturbance  be  threatened,  the  ligature  should  be  immediately 
removed. 

Ilennen  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  effects  of  ligatures  on  nerves,  in  the  case 
of  a  general  olHcer  who  suffered  amputation  of  an  arm,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  bullet  in 
action.  After  the  occurrence  of  fever  and  extensive  sloughing,  an  attempt  at  clearing  the 
ligatures  was  attended  with  the  most  excruciating  pain.  '  He  has,'  says  Dr.  Hennen, '  fre- 
quently, after  the  smarting  of  dressing  was  over,  with  great  accuracy  pomted  out  on  my  arm 
the  course  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  as  the  site  of  his  ideal  pain  *,  often  he  has  described 
that  of  the  external;  and  on  one  occasion,  I,  with  utter  astonishment,  had  the  general 
neurology  of  my  arm  and  finj^ers  traced  by  him.  Once  only  did  I  ever  know  him  to  refer  his 
pain  to  the  sensorium  itself.  On  that  occasion,  from  using  an  artery  forceps  to  the  ligature, 
on  which  the  slide  moved  rather  stiffly,  I  exerted  a  gi^eater  force  than  I  intended.  He  con- 
vulsively put  his  hand  to  the  head,  expressed  a  sense  of  exquisite  pain  in  his  brain,  involuntary 
t-ears  dropped  from  his  eyes,  a  paralytic  contraction  momentarily  affected  his  mouth,  an 
universal  paleness  spread  over  the  uncovered  part  of  his  body,  and  he  uttered  a  piercing  cry, 
exclaiming  that  the  agony  of  his  head  and  mouth  was  insufferable.  The  state  of  collapse  was 
so  great,  tnat  I  was  obliged  to  send  an  aide-de-camp  instantly  for  volatile  alkali  and  a  glass  of 
Madeira,  by  which  he  was  soon  relieved ;  but  the  painful  sensation,  and  the  prostration  of 
his  strength,  continued  through  the  day.'  * 

Complete  division  of  nerves, — The  effects  of  complete  division,  as  of  other  injuries 
of  nerves,  vary  considerably  in  different  individuals,  according  to  peculiarity  of  dia- 
thesis, or  even  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
general  health,  and  other  accidental  circumstances.  In  a  healthy  person,  when  the 
external  wound  heals  kindly  by  the  fii*st  intention,  no  lemarkable  pain  or  imusual 
consequences  are  experienced.  Both  portions  of  the  divided  nerve  retract  a  little,  and 
their  extremities,  especially  the  upper  one,  enlarge  and  become  more  vascular,  while 
coagulable  lymph  exudes  around  and  between  them.  In  a  short  time  this  exudation 
becomes  gradually  firmer,  and  is  found  to  contain  cells  and  nuclei,  and  then  fine 
nerve-fibres,  arising  fi-om  the  extremity  of  the  central  portion  of  the  nerve  advancing 
towards  that  of  the  {)eripheral  portion,  which,  on  being  separated  from  its  nervous 
centre,  undergoes  a  gradual  but  rapid  atrophy  or  degeneration.  These  newly-formed 
fibres  are  finer  and  gieyer  than  those  of  the  central  portion  of  the  divided  nerve,  and 
it  is  not  till  after  a  period  of  some  months  that  they  become  fully  developed.  Ac- 
cording to  Ranvier,  these  fine  new  fibres  descend  into  the  sheaths  of  the  peripheral 
or  atrophied  portion  of  the  nerve ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  before  these  fibres  acquire  the 
normal  size  and  appearance.  The  same  kind  of  reparative  process  takes  place  when  a 
portion  of  a  nerve  has  been  excised,  only  it  occupies  a  longer  period. 

*  B^lard,  apud  Descot,  Affectums  locales  des  Nerfs,  p.  41. 

'  Flaubert,  '  M^moire  sur  plusieurs  cas  de  Luxation,  etc. ' ;  IUpert»  ffin,  ePAnat,  et  dc 
Phyn.  patholoffiques,  1827,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  102. 

»  Series  viii.  No.  181.  *  MUUary  Surgery,  p.  191. 
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When  the  external  wound,  instead  of  healing  kindly  by  the  first  intention, 
becomes  irritable  and  inflamed,  the  ends  of  the  divided  nei*ve  participate  in  the  in- 
fljimmation,  and  give  rise  to  violent  pain,  spasmodic  contraction  of  muscles,  and 
other  severe  symptomis.  This  is  what  sometimes  occurs  after  amputation  when  the 
stamp  inflames. 

Mr.  LaDgstafi*  has  related  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  case  of  this  descrip- 
ti«)iL'  After  amputation  at  the  forearm  in  a  female,  the  stump  did  not  unite  favourably, 
and  she  suffered  tne  most  distressing  agony,  which  so  aflected  her  health,  that  she  became 
extremely  nervous.  'There  was  a  constant  state  of  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
stump.  Everything  that  could  be  done  to  improve  her  health  and  relieve  pain  was  fairly 
tritsl  for  several  months,  without  the  least  good  effect.  Believing  that  a  secona  operation  was 
roquiaite,  Mr  Langstaff  removed  the  arm  above  the  elbow-ioint,  and  previous  to  securing  the 
artories,  drew  out  each  nerve  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  stump, 
and  cut  through  them  to  prevent  their  interrupting  the  progress  of  cicatrisation  of  the  inte- 
puoental  parts.  The  patient  was  relieved  of  all  her  painful  sensations,  a  ^ood  stump  was 
made,  and  her  health  improved.  On  examining  the  amputated  part,  the  median,  radial,  and 
ulnar  nerves  were  found  remarkably  large.  The  extremities  of  the  two  latter  were  greatly 
incivaiied  by  deposition  of  organised  lympL 

Sometimes,  after  the  complete  cicatrisation  of  the  external  wound  by  which  a 
nerve  has  been  divided,  the  cicatrix  becomes  inflamed,  and  the  nerve  participating  in 
the  inflammation  may  give  rise  to  the  most  acute  pain,  particularly  when  the  part  to 
which  it  belongs  is  put  in  motion.  In  other  cases  one  or  both  ends  of  the  divided 
ner\-e  may  be  involved  in  the  cicatrix  and  be  the  cause  of  most  severe  suffei-ing.  The 
potiition  of  the  cicatrix  is  sometimes  important,  as  when  it  happens  to  ci'obs  at  a  right 
angle  the  ti^act  of  a  large  nei*ve  which  is  so  related  to  it  as  in  certain  j)Ositions  of  the 
limb  to  be  pressed  against  it,  causing  pain  and  even  loss   of  motion. 

Incomj^ie  division  of  nerves  is,  in  general,  productive  of  much  severer  conse- 
^luences  than  when  the  division  is  complete.  If  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
nerve  be  divided,  the  free  portions  will  retract  and  put  the  undivided  portion  on  the 
"tretch ;  but  except  in  peculiar  constitutions,  under  unfavourable  conditions,  or  when 
\hv  nerve  becomes  inflamed,  this  tension  does  not  in  general  appear  to  give  rise  to 
aerious  results,  as  shown  by  many  cases,  among  which  one  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.^ 
Bat  partial  division  of  nerves  occurring  in  persons  of  a  peculiarly  nervous,  irritable, 
'T  b^-sterical  constitution,  is  frequently  a  cause  of  the  most  distressing  local  and  general 
Kvmptoms. 

Punctures  made  with  different  kinds  of  pointed  instruments  are  the  most  common 
mstances  of  this  species  of  injury  to  nerves.  The  first  symptom  which  ensues  is 
f.'enenilly  acute  pain  at  the  injured  part,  coming  on  most  frequently  at  the  time  of  the 
i^xident,  and  darting  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  either  towards  their  peripheral 
('Xtremitiea  or  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  It  is 
«>meitmes  periodical  in  its  attacks,  and  attended  with  redness,  tingling,  or  more  or 
1»'«8  numbness  and  swelling  of  the  part.  Contractions  of  the  limb,  violent  spasms  or 
iremoTB  of  the  muscles,  trismus,  and  even  epileptiform  convulsions,  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  in  females  hysterical  excitement  is  a  frequent  consequence.  After  a  time 
if  the  symptoms  continue  severe,  the  spirits  become  depressed,  there  is  more  or  less 
pro^ration  of  strength,  and,  in  some  cases,  delirium  and  coma  supervene.  The  pain 
5^  nfWn  reflected  on  to  other  nerves  with  which  the  injured  nerve  is  connected  only 
through  the  nervous  centres,  and  this  sympathetic  influence  is  sometimes  experienced 
to  a  buq>rifiing  and  terrible  extent. 

Mr.  Wardrop  lias  related  the  case  of  a  woman  who  pricked  the  forefinger  of  her  right 
•  A'ld,  near  the  point,  Tt-ith  a  gooseberry  thorn.  Tlie  womid  was  immediately  followed  by 
►'^•at  pain,  swelling  and  redness,  which  in  a  few  days  extended  along  the  forefinger  and 
t-i'^qmng  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  pain  and  swelling 
hiappemred,  except  from  the  two  firnt  phalanges  of  the  wounded  finger,  which  remained 
-iti^mely  painful.  Tlie  patient's  general  health  suffered  considerably,  and  she  had  severe 
•^TTouM  paroxysms  two  or  three  times  a  day,  during  which  the  pain  extended  along  the  finger 


MMco-Chirurg,  Trans,  vol.  xvi.  p.  140.         '  Lectures  by  Tyrrdl,  vol.  iii.  p.  171. 
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to  the  back  of  the  Imnd,  and  between  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm,  darted  throufrh  the 
elbow-joint,  and  up  the  back  of  the  arm  to  the  neck  and  head,  producing  a  sensation  at  the 
roots  of  the  hairs  as  if  they  had  become  erect.  To  these  symptoms  succetnied  dinine>«  of 
si^ht,  and  subseauently  the  pain  extended  to  the  stomach,  producing  nausea  and  vomitiii^r. 
She  had  constantly  the  feeling  of  a  lump  in  her  stomach,  and  vomited  after  taking  food  or 
drink.  At  the  end  of  seven  months,  three  incisions  were  made  at  the  point  of  the  finger,  but 
they  gave  her  no  relief.     »She  was  afterwards  completely  cured  by  amputation  of  the  linger.* 

*A  case  in  which  the  most  violent  effects  arose  from  the  puncture  of  a  nerve  during  the 
operation  of  Weeding,  was  related  to  Mr.  Swan  by  Dr.  Wilson  of  Grantham.  The  patient, 
who  was  a  woman,  nad  been  bled  by  a  gardener.  On  the  second  day  she  fell  into  iKtrciii;r 
convulsions,  and  some  time  after  became  comatose.  The  median  vein  in  which  she  wa«<  M^'d 
had  not  healed,  and  was  somewhat  inflamed.  An  incision  was  made  just  above  the  orifice 
of  the  vein,  when  the  patient  immediately  cried  out,  *  I  am  well ;  I  can  stir  my  arm.' 

Even  fatal  effects  oci'asionally  follow  the  puncture  of  a  nerve  during  the  operation  of 
bleeding.     Such  a  case  is  n»corded  by  Bonetus.' 

Iiicised  wounds  of  nerves  are  frequently  the  cause  of  the  same  kind  of  symptonu 
as  those  produced  by  puncture. 

Hamilton  relates  the  interesting  case  of  a  girl,  aged  seventeen,  and  of  nervous  t«*mjRTa- 
ment,  who,  while  cutting  brt»ad,  wounded  the  septum  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  «»f 
the  left  hand.  The  pain  from  the  first  was  very  severe,  l^came  still  more  so,  and  exteud'<d 
to  the  thumb,  forefinger,  back  of  the  hand,  up  the  forearm,  inside  of  the  arm  to  the  axilU* 
shoulder,  and  side  of  the  neck.  These  and  otner  symptoms  continued  for  nearly  three  month* 
after  the  external  wound  had  healed,  when  she  got  a  fright  in  the  street,  and  fell  into  an 
hysterical  fit.  After  two  days  of  hysterical  symptoms,  all  pain  and  swelling  left  the  arm  and 
never  returned.* 

Tills  case  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  remarkable  influence  of  hysteria  in  ags^ra- 
vating  the  efifects  of  local  injuries,  and  affords  an  example  of  the  singular  manner  in 
which  these  efifects  are  removed  by  sudden  emotions  of  the  mind.  Sir  B.  Brodie,  who 
paid  so  much  attention  to  this  important  subject,^  justly  observes,  that  when  the 
patients  are  subject  to  hysterical  i>aroxysms,  sometimes  the  pait>zy8ms  cease  on  the 
appearance  of  the  local  symptoms,  and  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  a  recorrenop  of 
the  former  is  followed  by  an  abatement  of  the  latter,  or  by  complete  recovery  from 
them. 

lie  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  who  having  long  suffered  from  hysterical  neura1tn.i 
of  the  hip-joint  and  thigh,  was  entirely  cured  of  all  her  symptoms  on  1>eirg  thrown  fn»m 
a  donkey. 

I  knew  the  case  of  a  girl,  who,  while  sufifering  from  complete  hysterical  paraplegia,  jumpi'd 
up  in  a  fright,  on  seeing  a  mouse  run  across  the  room,  and  was  cured  from  that  moment. 

For  an  important  case  of  incised  injury  of  nerves,  of  which  the  following  is  the  subsuncf , 
we  are  again  indebted  to  Mr.  Wardrop.^  A  young  gentleman  cut  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  lt>ft 
thumb  obliquely  across  the  radial  aide  with  a  gun- flint.  The  wound  readily  nealed,  but  on  the 
patient  living  freely,  in  a  few  days  the  thumb  became  nainful,  and  although  no  change  in  it« 
appearance  could  m  perceived,  and  the  cicatrix  seemea  perfectly  natural,  the  pain  extendeil 
to  the  forefinger,  the  radial  side  of  the  middle  finger,  and  up  the  arm  as  far  as  the  neck  an<i 
side.  The  pulse  was  frequent  and  tense,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  tongue  white  and  Irotby. 
Copious  general  bleeding  gave  almost  immediate  relief.  The  symptoms,  however,  returned  and 
yielded  to  another  bleeding,  with  copious  purging.  ^Flie  paroxysms  of  pain  were  several  tiait-* 
dibtinctly  produced  by  mental  excitement,  and  on  some  occasions  were  brought  on  by  takiiii: 
even  a  small  portion  of  animal  food.  The  wounded  thumb,  which  was  at  all  times  painful 
and  extremely  tender  to  the  touch,  was  sometimes  seized  vrith  paroxysms  of  agonising  pain, 
which  was  no  longer  confined  to  those  fingers  supplied  bv  the  radial  nerve,  but  eztendt^ti 
over  the  whole  hand,  arm,  neck,  and  even  down  the  oack.  Mr.  Wardrop  divided  the  injun^l 
nerve,  with  complete  abatement  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  success,  however,  was  not  peniin- 
nent,  for  during  several  weeks  after  the  operation,  whenever  he  to<»k  food  of  difficult  di^t"^ 
tion,  when  purgatives  did  not  readily  operate,  or  when  his  mind  was  at  aU  excited,  the  pain 
attack(Hi  his  hand  and  arm,  sometimes  severely.  After  that  time  he  completelv  recoven-d. 
The  point  of  the  thumb,  however,  always  remained  numb;  but  whenever  tke  patitntV 
stomach  was  disordered,  he  felt  pain  in  the  thumb. 

1  Medico- Chirwrg.  Tram.  vol.  riii.  p.  24(5.  Sir  R  Brodie  has  described  a  case  of  the  aame 
kind,  occurring  in  a  younj[^  lady  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  (  WtrkSf  vol.  iiL  p.  170). 

^  JSepulchretunif  tom.  ii. 

'  iJiih,  Med.  Joum,  vol.  xiii.  case  iii.  n.  42. 

*  '  On  Local  Nervous  Affections,  and  Local  Hysterical  Aflkctions,*  Works,  toL  iii.  p.  loo 
et  $eq, 

^  MedUo-Chirurg,  Tram,  vol.  xii.  p.  206. 
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This  interestiBg  cafle  has  several  points  worthy  of  particular  observation.  It 
afords  a  good  example  of  acute  inflammation  excited  in  a  recently  injured  nerve  by 
a  too  early  use  of  the  part  which  it  supplies,  by  an  incautious  mode  of  living,  or  by 
mental  excitement.  We  also  see  not  only  that  the  pain — or  rather  the  irritation 
exciting  the  pain — was  reflected  from  the  injured  nerve  to  other  and  even  distant 
nerveji  with  which  it  is  connected  only  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  centres, 
but  that  even  after  the  connection  of  the  injured  portion  of  the  nerve  with  its 
nervous  centres  had  been  interrupted,  pain  was  still  excited  in  the  other  nerves  by 
aoridental  causes.  Indeed,  in  very  severe  or  long-standing  cases  of  traumatic  neu- 
ralgia, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  nervous  centres  in  which  the  injured  nerves 
are  implanted,  are  sometimes  secondarily  and  permanently  deranged  or  diseased,  and 
in  thiii  way  become  the  source  not  only  of  neuralgia,  but  even  of  paralysis  in  other 
and  distant  parts.  This  view,  entertained  by  the  two  writers  of  this  article,  is  also 
held  by  Yulpian,  Hayem,  and  other  observers.  Among  other  cases  that  might  be 
mentioned,  one  important  case  of  complete  division  of  a  nerve,  recorded  by  Mr. 
Swan,  is  in  harmony  with  this  view. 

\  voung  lady,  aged  twenty-three,  on  December  20, 1822,  wounded  the  ulnar  aide  of  the 
**coui  finger  of  the  left  hand,  near  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx,  while  cutting  an  orange. 
The  pain  extended  to  the  centre  of  the  left  breast,  and  up  the  left  side  of  the  neck  to  the  face, 
along  the  branches  of  the  facial  portion  of  the  seventh  (?)  nerve.  On  the  sixth  day  after  the 
accident  the  wound  had  entirely  healed,  but  was  extremely  tender.  The  pain  was  excru- 
ciating when  she  attempted  to  move  the  arm  with  the  hand  in  a  state  of  pronation.  When- 
vvtT  she  read,  pain  was  produced  in  the  superciliary  nerves  of  the  last  side,  after  about  five 
minates.  As  the  patient's  health  was  suffering,  on  January'  11, 1823,  Mr.  Swan  divided  the 
<li.ntal  nerve  near  the  middle  of  the  first  phalanx.  She  was  immediately  and  completely 
rflit'ved,  and  could  move  her  arm  in  any  airection  without  pain ;  but  as  the  effects  of  the 
•iperation  were  not  permanent,  on  March  5  the  finger  was  amputated  at  the  joint  between 
the  metacarpal  bone  and  the  first  phalanx,  and  on  examining  it  at  the  original  wound,  a  small 
fibril  of  the  digital  nerve  was  found  divided ;  the  end  of  this  next  the  tip  was  found  incor- 
porated with  the  cicatrix;  the  other  was  formed  into  a  small  bulb.  At  the  place  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  nerve  at  the  first  operation,  hoth  its  extremities  were  incorporated  with  the 
(iratrix,  as  with  those  of  the  dorsal  branch,  which  had  also  been  divided.  Although  her 
local  and  general  symptoms  were  much  relieved  by  the  operation,  she  continued  to  feel  pain 
in  the  hand,  arm,  neck  and  face,  and  about  four  months  later  (in  July),  she  began  to  com- 
plain of  her  spine.  About  the  end  of  November  she  complained  very  much  of  pain  in  her 
Wk,  with  tinglinff  in  her  arms,  and  a  difliculty  of  supporting  herself  erect.  Percussion  along 
the  ftpine  produced  uneasiness  in  every  part,  and  much  pain  about  the  lower  dorsal  vertebras. 
Sim#»  time  after,  she  was  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the  left  knee,  which  lasted  for  two  or 
tbre*"  daya  Pressure  on  each  side  of  the  spinous  processes  of  several  of  the  vertebrae 
prodiuMf  pain,  and  percussion  with  a  key  made  it  very  severe.  She  had  difficulty  in  voiding 
tinr  mine.  In  Octooer  1824,  she  complained  of  numbness  and  loss  of  sensation  in  the  leu 
hip  and  shoulder,  and  of  pain  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  with  a  feeling  as  if  the  neck  could  not 
•oppiirt  the  head.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1825,  and  beginning  of  1826,  she  was 
ant^rtKd  by  dizziness,  in  fits  of  which  she  fell  down,  but  never  entirely  lost  her  consciousness. 
Her  left  arm  and  leg  were  weaker  than  the  right.  When  the  membrane  lining  the  left 
t'Xtemal  auditory  meatus  was  touched,  cough  was  produced.  Up  to  March  1829,  she  had 
TWTiog  degrees  of  pain  and  weakness,  soreness  in  the  throat  witn  an  appearance  of  venous 
r»ne^oD,  and  disorder  of  the  diffestive  organs,  with  great  tenderness  in  a  spot  about  the 
«iie  of  half-a-crown  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  She  hsd  also  some  pain  and  swelling  about 
tht*  uterus  and  vagina.  Wnen  sleeping  on  her  left  side  she  very  frequently  awoke  with  pain 
r.  th«*  amputated  finger.  Tic-douloureux  was  brought  on  by  either  exciting  or  depressing 
"Totttioiut,  DV  exposure  to  strong  light,  and  by  fits  of  sneezing,  with  which  she  was  frequently 
tn»abled.  When  Mr.  Swan  Iwt  saw  her  on  October  dO,  1833,  she  was  nearly  in  the  same 
^te  as  she  had  been  in  for  a  long  time ;  but  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  subsequent 
'^uuiw  of  the  disease.    The  patient's  father  had  a  paralytic  attack.^ 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  instance  of  very  extensive  neuralgia,  of  incomplete  but 
^tensive  paralysis,  and  other  severe  symptoms,  extending  through  a  period  of  ten 
T^arR,  aa  the  effects  of  simple  division  of  a  nerve  of  one  of  the  fingers.  That  these 
morbid  symptoms  arose  out  of  some  peculiaiity  of  constitution,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
wd  it  seemfl  highly  probable  that  this  peculiarity  was  of  an  hysterical  character. 

^  Swan,  Duease$,  S^c,  of  Nerve$,  2nd  edit.  p.  129.  ()f  this  remarkable  case  we  have  given 
:)v  briefest  ixssible  abstract  of  the  most  salient  and  important  points,  but  the  details,  which 
ue  very  full,  deserve  attention. 
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The  symptoms  of  the  various  kindR  of  injuries  of  nerves  due  to  a  wound  have 
been  classified  in  the  following  manner  by  Weir  Mitchell : — 


Early  sjmfiptoms 


Defects  of  mobility  . 
Defects  of  sensibility 


f  From  local  or  general  shock. 
I  From  dii'ect  nerve  wound. 

(From  shock. 
From  direct  nerve  wound. 


Later  symptoms 


Alterations  of  mobility  due 
to 


/  Tonic  spasm. 
Tremor. 


.Alterations  in  sensibility 


Paralysis. 
Joint  diseases. 
^  Nutritive  affections  of  muscles. 

f  Anaesthesia. 
Analgesia. 
Hyperaesthesia. 
Caiisalgia  (burning  pain). 
Neuralgia. 


Remote  nutritive 
changes     .     .     . 


Atrophic  change  in  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  and  in  the 
muscles;  eczema;  subacute  inflammation  of  joints  causing 
stiffness  and  subluxations;  muscukr  contractions;  altered 
secretions. 


Foreign  bodies  embedded  in  a  nerve  or  pressing  again&t  it  are  often  the  exciting 
cause  of  violent  pains  and  other  symptoms  similar  to  those  which  result  £ix>in 
wounds. 

Jeffries  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  who  suffered  from  violent  and  almost  continual  neuralgia 
of  the  face  for  fourteen  years.  A  hard,  pointed  substance  was  felt  under  the  skin  of  the  right 
cheek,  and  at  this  point  the  slightest  touch  brought  on  an  attack  of  pain.  An  incision  w&s 
made,  and  a  triangular  piece  of  a  china  cup  removed,  with  complete  cessation  of  the  neuralgia. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  cases  of  this  description  is  related  by  Denmark.^ 
A  voung  soldier  was  wounded  by  a  musket-ball  which  entered  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti, 
and  passed  out  anteriorly  through  the  bend  of  the  ann.  The  wound  soon  healed.  The  man 
was  subsequently  admitted  into  llaslar  Hospital,  with  excessive  pain,  frightful  dreams  and 
startings.  The  mrearm  was  always  bent  and  in  the  supine  posture.  The  pain  began  at  the 
extremities  of  the  thumb;  and  all  the  fingers  except  the  little  one,  and  extended  up  the  arm 
to  the  part  wounded.  It  was  a  burning  pain,  and  so  violent  as  to  cause  a  continual  perBpira- 
tion  from  the  face.  At  his  ovm  request,  the  arm  was  amputated,  with  immediate  relief,  and 
he  was  discharged  cured  in  three  weeks.  On  examining  the  amputated  arm,  the  radial  nerve 
seemed  to  be  blended  with,  and  intimately  attached  to,  the  wounded  parts,  for  the  space  of 
an  inch.  It  had  itself  been  wounded,  and  at  the  place  of  the  iniury,  was  thickened  to  twice 
its  natural  diameter,  and  seemed  as  if  contracted  in  its  length.  On  iurther  examination. 
Dr.  Denmark  was  surprised  to  find,  in  dividing  the  fibres  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  wounded 
nerve,  that  there  was  a  small  portion  of  the  ball  firmly  embedded  in  it,  which  had  been 
driven  off  by  grazing  the  bone. 

It  is  well  to  remark  about  tho  above  case  (Denmai-k's)  that  there  were  no  con- 
vulsions except  in  the  arms,  although  there  were  most  intense  pains.  It  is  a  wrong 
idea  that  wounds  of  nerves  give  rise  to  general  convulsions  on  account  of  the  pain 
they  inflict.  In  many  other  cases,  with  considerably  less  pain,  there  has  been  general 
convulsions. 

Treatment  of  injuries  of  nerves. — ^When  an  incised  or  other  open  wound  is  ac- 
companied and  followed  by  very  acute  pain,  by  more  or  less  numbness,  and  by  partial 
or  complete  loss  of  sensation  and  motion  in  the  part  beyond  the  wound,  we  may  con- 
clude that  a  nerve  has  been  either  injured  or  divided.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  of  primary  importance  to  remove  all  dirt  or  other  foreign  bodies  that  may  be 
present,  to  promote  healing  by  the  first  intention,  and  enjoin  perfect  rest.  If  these 
precautions  are  not  adopted  and  the  external  wound  inflames,  the  nerve  is  liable  to 


*  Med.-'Chirurg,  Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  48. 
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participate  in  the  inflammation,  and  may  then  become  the  source  of  the  violent  and 
di^treesing  symptoms  already  described.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  apply  leeches  to  the  neighbom-hood  of  the  wound,  to  use  either  cold  lotions  or 
warm  fomentations  of  poppies,  and  poultices,  and  to  act  briskly  on  the  bowels  by 
means  of  purgatives.  When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  run  high  and  the  constitu- 
tional distui'bftnce  is  considerable,  the  most  decided  benefit  can  be  derived  from  a  com- 
bination of  tartarated  antimony,  opium,  and  hyoscyamus,  given  at  short  intervals, 
the  antimony  being  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  up  a  state  of  great  nausea. 

In  some  onseR,  after  all  inflammatory  action  has  subsided  and  the  external  wound 
ha8  completely  healed,  painful  and  distressing  symptoms  may  still  persist  at  intervals 
for  a  very  considerable  period ;  and  in  other  cases  where  the  external  wound  has 
healed  at  once  in  the  kindliest  manner  by  the  first  intention,  similar  symptoms  may 
•iuper\'ene.  Most  of  these  latter  cases  are  females  of  a  more  or  less  hysterical  con- 
stitution. But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  are  other  causes  besides  hysteria,  such 
:iN  pressure,  dragging,  or  inflammation  of  a  cicatrix ;  a  premature  use  of  the  limb — 
that  is,  before  the  nerve  is  sufiiciently  repaired  or  united ;  and  while  the  nerve  is  in 
tills  state,  it  is  in  some  cases  veiy  susceptible  of  irritation  by  errors  in  diet,  intem- 
))(>r.ite  liabits,  mental  emotions  and  influences  of  the  most  trivial  nature.  One  pai-t 
(»f  the  treatment  will  of  course  consist  in  avoiding  or  removing  the  exciting  cause,  if 
t}ii>  can  be  ascertained.  When  the  cicatrix  presses  on  the  nerve,  active  frictions 
with  moderate  exercise  of  the  part  will  relieve  the  pain.  If  it  be  simply  painful  or 
tender,  the  application  of  belladonna  will  frequently  allay  the  irritation ;  or  if  it 
appears  to  be  inflamed,  the  removal  of  a  little  blood  by  means  of  two  or  three  leeches 
may )«  necessary.  If  pain  and  tenderness  be  experienced  in  the  course  of  the  nerve, 
l>lL^tering,  repeated  frictions  with  a  piece  of  ice,  or  superficial  applications  of  the  actual 
ciiitery,  will  afiford  relief.  In  cases  of  that  intense  burning  pain  (W.  Mitchell's 
f^'nusfilgia),  which  is  sometimes  so  agonising,  the  last  of  those  three  means 
\A  hy  f^  the  best.  The  painful  state  of  the  parts  to  which  the  wounded  nerve  is 
(lUtributed  may  be  treated  by  the  local  application  of  anodynes,  such  as  chloroform, 
aiv»rute,  opium,  and  belladonna ;  but  the  most  efifectual  mode  of  using  most  anodynes 
ix  by  nibcutaneoos  injection,  and  the  best  substances  to  employ  in  that  way  are  atropia 
aim]  morphia.  Long  ago  one  of  the  writers  (Dr.  B.-S.)  has  used  in  such  cases,  and 
in  many  others,  a  solution  of  those  two  alkaloids  together  (from  -^^  to  ^^^th  of  a 
gruin  of  atropia,  with  J  to  ^  of  a  grain  of  morphia).  Mr.  Pearson  *  has  i<ecorded  a 
very  romai'kable  case  of  neuralgia,  which,  after  resisting  every  kind  of  treatment, 
yielded  at  length  to  the  application  of  a  stimulating  embrocation  that  was  rubbed 
into  the  part  for  ten  minutes  twice  or  three  times  a  day.'  In  some  instances  when 
evtrj  other  remedy  haa  failed,  the  happiest  effects  have  resulted  fram  the  use  of 
mercury  exhibited  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  afifect  the  gums.  Mr.  Hamilton 
lifc*  recorded  two  cases  of  this  description.*  In  many  instances,  however,  in  which 
thin  remedy  has  been  employed,  it  has  completely  failed.  Another  most  valuable 
niHjins  of  treatment  consists  in  applications  of  a  dencending  constant  current  of  a 
{«>worful  galvanic  machine. 

In  extreme  cases,  when  all  other  resources  are  exhausted,  it  becomes  a  question 
vh«*tlier  a  portion  of  the  nerve  should  be  excised,  or  whether  the  member  which  it 
otipplieH  should  be  amputated.  If  the  constitutional  disturbance  be  of  an  alarming 
cfuiracter,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  at  once  excising  at  least  a  small  portion 
"f  the  nerve ;  for  these  operations  have  been  frequently  followed  by  an  immediate 
urest  of  all  the  symptoms,  as  in  a  case  of  Dr.  Wilson's. 

In  a  cafie  of  contused  thumb  followed  by  violent  symptoms,  Kir  Astley  Oooper  removed 
t^e-»>ightbs  of  an  inch  of  the  radial  nen^e  with  complete  success.  Mr.  Sberwin  relates  the 
%*•  of  a  servant-maid,  who  suffered  from  the  most  alarming  symptoma  after  the  operation 
A  Teoeseetion.    At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  she  was  cured  by  a  deep  incision  above  the 


*  Medico- Chirurff,  Trans,  voL  viii.  p.  262. 

»  Wp  01.  olivae,  Jiiss. ;  terebinth,  ^ss. ;  acid,  sulph.  3js8.  M. 

'  Ihtblin  Medical  Journal,  vol.  xiu.  pp.  41,  48. 
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cicatrix.*  A  similar  case  with  the  same  result  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Watson.*  Mr.  Earle  exei<«ed 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  radial  nerve,  for  punctured  wound  of  the  thumb  followed  by  pain, 
spasm,  temporary  trismus,  &c.,  which  had  lasted  for  two  months.  The  patient  was  soon 
relieved,  and  after  some  months  completely  cured. 

In  many  instances  in  which  division  of  the  nerve  has  failed,  amputation  has  been  performed 
with  complete  success,  as  in  a  case  of  Mr.  Wardrop.'  A  still  more  decided  example  10 
recorded  by  Mr.  George  Bell.'*  A  lady,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  while  cutting  a  loaf  of  bread , 
injured  the  nerve  of  the  thumb,  on  the  radial  side.  The  wound  healed  kindly,  but  was 
followed  by  excruciating  pain  and  other  violent  symptoms.  Two  years  after,  on  two  different 
occasions,  an  incision  was  made  through  the  soft  parts  to  the  bone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  wound,  but  with  only  temporary  relief.  Mr.  Bell  removed  the  thumb  at  the  second 
joint,  and  in  five  or  six  weeks  sne  was  restored  to  perfect  health. 

However,  in  some  cases,  especially  of  females  of  marked  hysterical  constitution, 
neither  the  division  of  nerves  nor  amputation  is  of  any  permanent  benefit ;  while  in 
others  which  have  resisted  every  kind  of  treatment  except  by  operation,  a  spontaneous 
cure  has  occasionally  been  effected. 

When  nerves  have  been  contused  or  compressed,  without  becoming  inflamed,  the 
best  kind  of  treatment  consists  of  the  rejjeated  use  of  exceedingly  hot  fomentation^}, 
frictions  with  stimulating  embrocations,  and  Faradisation.  But,  if  tenderness  and 
pain  bo  felt  in  the  course  of  the  injured  portion  of  the  nerve,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
apply  leeches,  cold  lotions,  and  blisters,  and  to  insist  on  perfect  rest. 


Nutritive  and  other  Changes  resulting  from  Injuries  and  Diseases 

OF  Nerves. 

(1)  Chnnges  due  to  Injuries  of  Nerves, 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century  a  few  observers  occasionally  and 
incidentally  noticed  the  morbid  effects  of  injuries  of  nerves  on  the  nutrition  of  certain 
tissues;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  subject  has  been 
systematically  studied.     These  lesions  of  nutrition  consist  chiefly  of — 

(a)  Diminution  of  temperature  in  the  parts  to  which  the  injured  nerve  is 
distributed. 

(ft)  Cutaneous  eruptions,  ulcerations,  and  alterations  in  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  skin,  and  its  appendages. 

(e)  Increase  or  diminution,  and  altemtions  in  the  quality,  of  the  secretions  of 
the  skin. 

(d)  Various  alterations  of  joints  and  of  bones. 

(c)  Atrophy  and  contraction  of  nuLscles  supplied  by  the  injured  nerve. 

(a)  The  effects  of  injuries  of  nerves  and  of  nerve-centres  on  the  temperature  of 
paralysed  parts  was  well  investigated  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  by  several 
English  observers,  particularly  by  Earle  and  Yelloly, 

Earle  excised  a  portion  of  the  ulnar  nerve  of  a  girl  for  severe  neuralpria,  and  five  vear?* 
after  he  found  the  temperature  of  the  paralysed  parts  decidedly  diminished.  He  alflo  /ound 
that  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  injurious  effects  of  cold.  Frosty  weather  produc(>d 
blistering  and  ulceration  of  the  little  finger.  Yelloly  mentions  a  case  of  anesthesia,  m  which 
similar  effects  were  produced  by  warmth. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  in  a  valuable  and  interesting  article  on  '  Injuries  to 
Nerve-trunks/  observes  that  the  parts  paralysed  by  division  of  the  nerve  which 
supplied  them,  could  never,  even  in  the  warmest  temperatiu^,  be  raised  to  that  of 
adjacent,  unparalysed  parts.  *  Nor  does  even  the  existence  of  active  inflammation 
raise  the  part  to  the  normal  standard,  although  it  much  increases  it.'  '  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  while  a  pai*alysed  part  can  be  cooled  to  almost  any  extent,  it 

'  Duncan's  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  iv. 
'  Medical  Communications,  vol.  ii.  p.  251, 
'  Medico- Chirurff,  Trans,  vol.  viii.  p.  246. 
*  Edinhurffh  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
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cumot  be  raujed  by  artificial  heat  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  that  point  mtich  below 
tb^  maxim um  of  its  uniDJured  counterpart.'  One  of  the  writers  (Dr.  B.-S.)  has 
published  a  case  showing  that  even  twenty  years  after  an  injury  to  a  nerve,  the 
temperature  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  distributed  may  remain  permanently 
dimixiished.* 

{b)  Romberg,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  very  clearly  described  some  of  the  most 
important  natritiTe  changes  that  the  skin  and  its  appendages  undergo,  in  certain 
cues  of  nerve^leeions.  He  attributed  these  changes  to  the  cessation  of  proper  supply 
of  nerve  influence.  This  view  has  been  contested  by  one  of  the  writers  (Dr.  B.-S.), 
who  has  tried  to  show  that  the  mere  cessation  of  nerve  action  is  not  sufficient  to 
proHncfi  any  of  the  various  alterations  of  nutrition  of  the  skin  which  are  observed  in 
cues  of  nerve  injuries.  He  has  shown  that  some  irritation  of  incompletely  divided 
nerves,  acting  in  a  direct  centrifugal  way  or  by  a  reflex  action,  is  the  great  cause  of 
nutritive  and  secretory  changes  after  nerve  wounds.  Professor  Charcot  agrees  with 
him  almofft  entirely  on  those  points,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  resider 
to  the  eUbomte  discussion  of  this  great  physiological  and  pathological  question,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  lectures  of  that  able  physician.^  The  following 
factii  show  the  variety  of  nutritive  changes  produced  by  an  injury  to  nerves. 

Romberg  mentions  a  case  of  Dieffenbach*8,  in  which  there  had  been  violent  pain  for  ten 
Tcan  in  the  right  foot.  On  the  outer  and  posterior  side  of  the  tbigb,  near  its  middle,  there 
WM  a  tumour  about  five  inchea  in  circumference,  which  was  also  painful,  and,  when  pressed, 
ftognieDted  the  pain  in  the  foot.  The  tumour  was  removed,  and  Romhei^  saw  the  patient 
two  weeks  after.  There  was  complete  ansBstbesia  in  the  part  supplied  by  the  peronsBUs  and 
tibialis  nerves.  The  muscles  of  the  leg  and  foot  were  paralysed.  Ulceration  appeared  early 
io  the  heel.  Soon  after,  the  nails  exfoliated.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  Romberg  saw  the 
patient  again.  She  rested  on  the  external  edge  of  the  right  foot,  which  thus  presented  the 
aopearaoce  of  varus.  Further  ulceration  ensued,  with  necrosed  bone,  and  desouamation  of 
tae  epidermis,  like  psoriasis,  the  colour  of  the  skin  being  dark  red  and  shining.^  Hamilton 
relates  a  case  of  Mr.  Grampton's,  in  which  puncture  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  during 
the  operation  of  blood-letting  was  followed  hj  the  most  severe  neuralgia  and  other  svmptoms, 
and  the  wounded  arm  became  covered  toith  hair.*  Larrey  mentions  the  case  of  a  soldier  who 
r»Hvived  a  kick  froia  a  horse  over  the  right  eyebrow.  I'he  frontal  •dnus  was  fractured,  and 
after  aome  days,  cutaneous  hypenestbesia  and  tetanic  8ym|>toms  of  the  same  side  supervened. 
To  lArrev*8  great  surprise,  the  hair  and  moustaches  of  the  injured  side  bristled  up  and  became 
fxqaiidtefy  tender  to  the  slightest  touch.  About  a  year  later  the  nails  became  ragged  and 
rough,  an<l  fell  off.»  Similar  effects  were  observed  by  Bellingeri  from  a  contused  wound 
aK>vc  the  supra-orbital  foramen.  The  hair  on  the  iniured  side  not  only  became  stiffer,  but 
wnw  with  much  greater  rapidity."  Pouteau  records  a  remarkably  interesting  case,  with 
^vmptoma  similar  to  those  of  Larrey  and  Bellingeri,  and  resulting  from  a  contused  wound  of 
the  raprarorbital  nerve.^  In  ayounir  lady,  who  came  to  Dr.  L.  Clarice  with  protracted  neuralgia 
of  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  scalp,  the  hair  over  the  painful  part  was  not  only  coarser  and 
»tifl^r,  but  perfectly  white.  Reading,  or  playing  the  piano  for  a  few  minutes  only,  brought 
no  the  most  insupportable  and  indescribable  feelings,  radiating  as  it  were  from  the  afl*ected 
part.  Io  a  case  of  temporal  neuralgia  mentioned  by  Trousseau,  the  hair  on  the  affected  side 
tunied  white,  and  acquired  considerable  stiffness  in  a  very  short  time. 

With  regard  to  cutaneous  eruptions  resulting  from  injuries  of  nerves,  numerous 
loteresttng  observations,  besides  the  one  already  quoted  from  Romberg,  have  been  re- 
coHed  by  Rayer,'*Earle,'Rouget,*"Oppol35er,"  Oharoot,»»Raynaud,>*  Kuhl,"*  Thomas,'* 

*  Tk^  American  Archives  of  Scientific  and  Practical  Medicine,  New  York,  187#3,  p.  68. 

'  Lerfureg  on  the  l)itiea9e»  of  the  Aerrow  Si/Metu.  Translated  by  Dr.  SSigerson,  and  pub- 
Ii»b#d  by  the  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1877. 

'  Romheiir,  Nervms  Diseases  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  205. 

*  iMMin  Med,  Journal,  18^38,  vol.  xiii.  p.  4(5.  *  Uin.  Chirury.  tome  i.  p.  200. 

•  Arehiv.  ffihn,  de  M4d,  1835,  tome  vii. 

^  fNuvres  postJkumes,  tome  ii.  p.  92,  obs.  iii. 
"  TraiU  des  Maladies  de  la  Peau,  1822,  tome  ii. 

•  Mediro-Chirurg,  Trans.  voL  vii.  *^  Journal  de  Physiologie,  1860. 
'I  AOgememe  Wiener  medicinische  Zeitunff,  No.  48,  Nov.  1866. 

'«  Jammal  de  Physiologie,  1850,  and  Archives  de  Physiol,,  1868. 

"  Tkht  de  Paris,  1862. 

^*  Apiid  Samuel,  IHe  trophischen  Kerven,  p.  180. 

^  Arrhiv  Her  Heilkunde,  18G6,  p.  153. 
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Paget,*  Brodie,'  Butniille,*  Mayet,*  Leloir,»  and  othew.  These  cutanobns  afTecdoiis 
have  been  shown  to  consigt  chiefly  of  erythema,  and  of  veBicolar  eruptions  allied  to 
ecrema,  erysipelas,  and  herpes.  Sir  James  Paget  has  given  an  excellent  description 
of  the  erythema  observed  in  cases  of  ii\jured  nerves.  '  In  veil-marked  cases,*  he 
says,  *  the  fingers  which  are  aflTocted  are  usually  tapering,  smooth,  hairless,  almost 
void  of  wrinkles,  glossy,  pink  or  ruddy,  or  blotched,  as  if  with  permanent  chilblainR. 
They  are  commonly  also  very  painful,  especially  on  motion,  and  pain  often  extends 
from  them  up  the  arm.'  We  will  refer  for  this  part  of  our  subject,  as  also  for  any 
kind  of  alteration  due  to  the  nervous  system,  to  the  admirable  dissertation  of  Dr. 
X.  Ajmozan.* 

It  is  to  Drs.  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and  Keen,  of  the  United  States,  that  we  owe 
the  most  precise  account  of  the  difllerent  morbid  changes  in  the  skin,  and  other 
tissues,  resulting  from  particular  injuries  of  nerves.'  They  have  shown  that  the 
changes  in  the  skin  which  follow  wounds  of  nerve-t^runks  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  is  the  result  of  enivrt  division  of  the  nerves  of  the  part,  with  palsy  of  the  whole 
limb.  In  most  instances  there  is  early  oedema  of  the  part.  The  skin  thickens  and 
dries ;  the  epithelium  hangs  in  patches  here  and  there,  and  is  yellow  and  even  pale- 
brown.  These  peculiarities,  however,  are  partly  the  consequence  of  mere  disuse. 
But  the  nails  become  curved  as  in  tubercular  disease. 

The  second  kind  of  pathological  change  is  the  result  of  only  partial  division  of 
the  nerve.  The  skin  is  deep  red  or  mottled,  or  red  and  pale  in  patches.  The  cuticle 
seems  partially  lost,  so  that  the  cutis  is  exposed  in  places.  The  subcuticular  tissues 
are  nearly  always  shrunken.  The  surface  of  all  the  affected  parts  is  glossy,  generally 
devoid  of  wrinkles,  and  perfectly  free  from  hair.  Sometimes  the  fingers  are  dotted 
with  islets  of  thin  and  red  and  glossy  skin.  This  glossy  appearance  of  the  skin  is 
always  accompanied  by  pain,  generally  of  a  burning  character.^  'No  particular 
time  can  be  named  as  the  period  at  which  these  changea  in  nutrition  first  show 
themselves.  This  alone  can  be  said,  that  they  do  not  belong  to  cases  of  complete 
destruction  of  the  nerves.  They  may  begin  within  a  few  days,  or  at  any  later  date ; 
but  usually  they  arise  while  the  wound  is  healing.' 

If  the  nerves  of  the  hand  be  injured,  the  hair,  after  some  months,  disappears 
from  the  affected  fingers,  and  the  nails  undergo  remarkable  alterations.  These 
alterations  consist  of  a  curve  in  their  long  axes,  an  extreme  lateral  aitshing,  and 
sometimes  a  thickening  of  the  cutis  beneath  their  extremities.  In  other  instances 
the  skin  at  that  end  of  the  nail  next  the  third  finger-joint  becomes  retracted,  leaving 
the  sensitive  matrix  partly  exposed.  At  the  same  time  the  upper  line  of  union  of 
skin  and  nail  retracts  into  or  under  the  latter  part,  and  in  place  of  a  smooth  cdg9  ih 
seen  through  the  nail  as  a  ragged  and  notched  border.  '  No  deformity  of  the  nails 
in  tubercle  at  all  approaches  that  which  nerve-wounds  occasion.  Indeed,  we  think 
it  would  be  possible  for  one  ^miliar  with  these  cases  to  diagnose  the  existence  of 
nerve-lesion  from  the  form  of  these  protuberant  and  oddly-curved  nails.'  When  the 
nails  of  the  toes  have  been  attacked,  the  curving  is  as  marked,  but  a  distressing 
ulceration  is  apt  to  occur  at  their  angles,  and  to  break  out  again  and  again.  The 
best  remedy  then  is  excision  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  nail,  matrix  and  all.^ 

In  a  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  of  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve, 
the  nail  of  the  little  finger,  about  two  months  after  the  accident,  came  off  together 
with  the  skin, '  like  the  end  of  a  glove.'  It  gi*ew  again,  but  not  to  more  than  half 
its  original  size.*^    A  similar  case  has  been  puUished  by  Dr.  Hayem.^' 

Among  the  morbid  effects  following  a  nerve-lesion  one  of  the  most  frequent 

1  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1864. 

*  TTorAv,  vol.  iii. '  Local  Nervous  Affections.*  *  Du  mal  per/orant,    Thftse.    Paris,  1878. 

*  Mayet,  Gazette  mSdinale  de  Ly<m,  186». 

^  Leloir,  Ccmpteji  rendui  de  in  Soc.  de  BivlogU,    F^vrier,  1880. 

*  Amozan,  Dee  iSsume  tropMques  coiteScutivee  aux  maiadies  du  syetemc  nerveux.  Paris, 
1880. 

'  Gunshot  Wounds  and  other  Injuries  of  Nerves.     Philadelphia,  1864.         •  Pago  80. 

*  Pag3  82.  JO  j^,nHan  Hosjntal  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  308. 
"  Hayem,  Archives  de  PhysioL  No.  2, 1878. 
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i.s  (nleina.     The  expenments  of  Banvier,  of  BocLdaert,  and  of  one  of  the  writers 
( I>r.  R-S.),  have  shown  how  great  10  the  share  of  a  vaso-motor  paralysifi  in  such 


Another  important  efect  of  nerve-lesion  is  the  prodnction  of  an  ulcer  or  of  a 
blough.  One  of  the  writers  (Dr.  B.-S>.)  has  maintained  that  such  alterations  are 
(fleets  of  considerable  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres  or  of  nerves,  and  cannot  be 
the  rcHuIt  of  a  mere  vaso-motor  paralysis. 

(c)  AUeraiion  0/ secretions  after  injury  of  nerves, — We  have  already  seen  that 
after  the  nerves  of  a  limb  have  been  completely  divided,  the  skin  is  generally  diy ; 
bat  injuries  of  nerves  without  complete  section  modify  the  secretions  in  regard  both 
to  quality  and  quantity.  The  secretion  is  generally  abundant,  and  sometimes 
intensely  acid,  so  that  an  odour  like  vinegar  can  be  smelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  patient.  In  one  instance  the  odour  of  the  sweat  was  '  disgustingly  heavy,'  and 
Toembled  the  smell  from  a  bad  drain.' 

(d)  Various  aUeralions  of  joints  amd  of  hones. — In  the  second  edition  of  this  work 
cme  of  the  writers  (Dr.  L.  C.)  called  attention  to  a  peculiar  affection,  particularly 
interestiz^;  to  surgeons,  and  consisting  chiefly  in  a  periodical  swelling  of  joints,  the* 
result  of  both  idiopathic  neuritis  and'  traumatic  affections  of  nerves.  It  so  closely 
resembles  ordinary  rheumatism  or  gout  that  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  distin*- 
gmshing  characters  of  the  two  kinds  of  disease.  Kemak  calls  it  arthritis  fpuria,^ 
Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  has  recorded  some  very  interesting  cases  of  this  affection,  in  the- 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  (1831,  vol.  viii.).  It  may  occur  at  any 
time  after  the  first  few  days  of  injury  to  a  nerve,  and  may  attack  any  articulation,  or 
all  the  articulations  of  a  member.  Once  fully  established,  it  keeps  the  joints  stiff 
And  sore  for  weeks  or  months.  When  the  acute  stage  is  past,  the  tissues  about  the 
srticulations  become  hard,  and  partial  anchylosis  results.  Of  all  the  agencies  which 
impede  movement,  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  relieve. 

Since  the  reeearches  of  Moritz  Schiff,  according  to  which  bones  in  paralysed  parts 
become  atrophied  only  from  rest,  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  become  larger,  i,e: 
bjpertrophied  from  the  effect  of  a  vaso-motor  paralysis,  many  clinical  facts  have 
*hown  that  an  atrophy  of  bone  may  be  due  to  an  irritation  of  nerves,  and  that  hyper- 
trophy does  not  always  result  from  a  vaso-motor  paralysis.  We  will  refer  to  the 
)«perB  of  Avezon,  Bouchut,  Yirchow,  Henrot,  Weir  Mitchell,  and  others,  quoted  by 
AnKttan/  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle.» 

(<»)  Atrophy  and  coniradion  ofmusdes  from  injury  of  nerves  has  been  carefully 
investiifated  by  Dr.  Dnchenne,  de  Boulogne.  There  is  always  in  man,  after  a  time, 
4t  least  some  atrophy  of  the  various  muscles  to  which  is  distributed  a  divided  nerve. 
In  animals  it  is  not  constantly  so,  as  one  of  the  writers  (Dr.  B.-S.)  found  long  ago,  as 
in  one  case  of  extirpation  and  no  reproduction  of  the  facial  nerve  there  was  no  trace 
•/  mujscalar  atrophy  in  the  facial  muscles.  The  difference  lies  ]>robably  in  this  fact, 
fhat  the  fiicial  nerve  in  some  animals  does  not  contain  the  vaso-motor  nerve-fibres  of 
the  facial  moscles,  while  in  man  the  motor  and  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  in  the 
■inie  trunk.  There  is  no  question  that  in  partial  division  or  injury  of  a  nerve,  there 
i^  TMoallj  much  more  rapid  atrophy  of  muscles  than  af^er  a  complete  section.  Then 
a  vhole  group  of  miuicles  may  be  affected,  or  only  pai*t  of  a  group ;  a  single  muscle 
fiIt,  or  even  only  part  of  a  muscle,  which,  moreover,  may  be  affected  in  either  a 
isiteral  or  a  longitudinal  direction.  So  soon  as  the  muscular  fibres  \yegin  to  suffer  in 
fiutritioii,  their  tension  or  tonicity  diminishes ;  they  become  softer,  more  flabby  or 
nUxed.  Sooner  or  later  they  begin  to  waste,  and  ^ter  a  time,  in  many  instances, 
*  W  aoqnire  a  kind  of  morbid  tension,  and  contract  or  shorten  {lermanently  to  a 
TTvater  or  le^ss  extent,  causing  a  variety  of  deformities,  alterations  in  the  form  of  the 
.-jiDtis  and  \of»  of  natural  movement.  This  morbid  tension,  however,  is  not  always 
:*!  proportion  to  the  degree  of  atrophy,  for  in  some  instances  the  wasting  is  slight 

•  Anotan,  loc,  cit.  p.  115.  *  Mitchell,  Morehoujie,  and  Keen,  op.  cit.  p.  86. 

'  Ailp,  med,  cent.  Zeiiunff,  Berlin,  1863.  '  Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Nerven-systems  auf 
Kiankbeiten  der  Knochen  and  der  Gelenken.' 

'  Iam:.  cii.  p.  97.  *  •».  tienrgeti  Hosjntal  Reports,  1871. 
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while  the  muscular  oontractiou  is  extrem6%  Moreover,  a  muscle  may  become 
shortened  from  paralysis  of  it43  opponent,  and  this  condition  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  shortening  which  is  due  to  atrophy. 

Early  loss  of  tone  in  a  muscle,  from  ii\jury  of  its  nerves,  is  a  bod  sign.  Rapid 
diminution  of  sue  and  contraction,  when  due  to  nutritive  changes,  is  still  worse. 
All  these  changes  are  ominous  of  ultimate  deformities  and  permanent  loss  of  power.' 
In  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  no  less  than,  in  the  treatment  of  injuries  to  nerves 
and  their  consequences,  electricity  plays  a  most  important  part ;  and  for  its  first  ap- 
plication to  these  purposes,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  Duchenne  (de  Boalogne). 
The  property  of  contracting  under  the  influence  of  electricity  he  calls  electro-muscular 
contractility.  Duchenne  has  laid  down  as  a  law  that  the  persistence  of  this  property 
is  not  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  voluntary  movements.'  In  the  last  edition  of  his 
great  work  (1872,  p.  372),  however,  he  says  that  the  electro-muscular  contractility 
always  returns  soon  in  paralysed  muscles  recovering  the  power  to  act  under  the 
stimulation  of  the  will.  On  the  other  hand,  muscles  that  are  partially  or  completely 
paralysed,  with  regard  to  the  tmllj  may  sometimes  retain  their  normal  degree  of 
electro-muscular  contractility ;  while  in  certain  cases,  muscles  which  have  lost,  to  a 
very  unequal  degree,  the  power  of  contracting  under  the  stimulus  of  electricity,  may 
seem  to  be  all  equally  paralysed  as  regards  the  will.  There  is  another  remarkable 
and  important  practical  point  to  be  remembered,  viz.,  that  although  the  retention  of 
dectro-musculiu*  contractility  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  voluntary 
contraction,  yet  that  whoever  it  is  lost,  or  even  impaired,  the  prognosis  is  unfavour- 
able  in  reference  to  the  return  of  voluntary  control,  and  indicates  that  the  affected 
muscles  will  suffer  in  their  nutrition  and  become  atrophied.  It  is  curious,  however, 
and  very  important,  that  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  electro-muscular  contractility, 
the  therape%Uical  power  of  Faradisation  may  still  exercise  its  influence  on  the  para, 
lysed  muscles. 

Different  forms  of  paralysis  which  depend  on  traumatic  affections  of  nerves,  and 
which  may  appear  to  be  exactly  alike — which  cannot,  indeed,  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  diagnosis — may  nevertheless  differ  essentially 
from  each  other  with  regard  to  their  pix>gres8,  their  gravity,  or  their  termination. 
The  electit>.muBcu]ar  test  alone  enables  us  to  discriminate  those  cases  in  which 
muscles  will  remain  paralysed  and  become  atrophied  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
from  other  cases  in  which  it  may  be  predicted  with  certainty  that  the  paralysis, 
without  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  will  disappear,  either  spontaneously  or  by  means  of 
Faradisation. 

In  paralysis  resulting  from  cerebral  disease,  the  electro-mufcular  contractility 
usually  remains  unaffected,  and  therefore  Faradisation  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
differential  diagnosis  of  paralysis  which  follows  iiyuries  of  nerves  or  affections  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

Treattmnt, — For  restoring  the  paralysed  and  wasted  muscles  to  their  original 
condition,  electricity  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  agent.  It  should  be 
employed  daily  for  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  each  muscle  should  be  sepa* 
rately  Faradised.  The  period  when  the  treatment  by  electricity  should  commence 
must  vary  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  If  the  electro-muscular  con. 
tractility  remain  intact,  Fatudisaticm  should  be  employed  as  soon  as  possible.  But/ 
when  this  property  is  lost — that  is,  when  the  nerve-influence  is  no  longer  supplicKl 
to  the  muscles,  and  more  particularly  when  the  muscular  sensibility  is  impaired — 
the  treatment  by  electricity  is  of  no  service,  and  should  not  be  employed  until  some 
months  after  the  injury,  or  until  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  nerve-lesion 
is  repaired.  In  addition  to  electricity,  dry-cupping  of  a  whole  limb  by  JwuhTm  boot^ 
dry  heat  after  applications  of  ice,  frictions  in  the  direction  of  the  venous  current, 
and  shampooing  ^ould  be  employed,  with  passive  motion,  to  be  followed  by  frequent; 
voluntary  exercise  of  the  muscles,  as  soon  as  voluntary  control  is  in  any  degree  re^- 
stored.     The  douche  is  often  of  great  service,  particularly  if  hot  and  cold  water  be 

'  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and  Keen,  Gunshot  Woundt^  1864,  p.  120, 
-  I)e  PHectriiotum  loctUuie,  2"«  dd,  Paris,  18(51,  p.  3<S0, 
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ahemately  used.  Care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  warmth  in  the  atfeoted  part 
When  flexion  or  extension  of  a  limb  occurs  in  consequence  of  contracted  muscles, 
splints,  bandages,  and  other  apparatus  will  be  necessary.  If  there  is  the  evidence 
<k  fietiriiig,  a  descending  constant  galvanic  current,  or  the  actual  cauteiy,  or  both, 
should  be  used  (see  anUy  Treatment  of  Neuritis). 

When  the  efFects  of  the  nerve-lesion  are  aggravated  or  prolonged  by  some 
peculiar  diathesis,  or  when  the  health  of  the  patient  is  suffering  from  severe  pain 
and  want  of  sleep,  general  as  well  as  local  treatment  must  be  adopted.  Narcotics, 
iron  and  quinine,  cod-liver  oil,  and  phosphorus  are  the  most  worthy  of  reoommenda* 
tion.  The  hypodermic  method  is  the  best  mode  of  administering  narcotics.  The 
cvmbined  use  of  morphia  and  atropia  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  either  of  these 
alkaloids  alone. 

(2)  Changes  due  to  Idiopathic  Affections  of  Nerves. 

AJ^ough  traumatic  lesions  of  nerves  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  nutritive 
changes  in  the  tissues  to  which  those  nerves  are  distributed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
tiod  that  idiopathic  affections  of  nerves  are  followed  by  changes  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  pincipal  alterations  in  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  resulting  from  idiopathic 
neoritia  and  neuralgia  are  manifested  in  the  form  of  herpetic  eruptions.  Eayer,  we 
believe,  was  the  first  to  point  to  neuralgia  as  the  cause  of  these  eruptions,  while 
oth^  writM«,  including  even  Yalleix  and  Cazenave,  regai*ded  the  neuralgia  as  a 
oonsequenoe  of  the  cutaneous  affection.  Bayer's  opinion,  however,  has  been  fully 
ooofirmed  by  subsequent  observation.  The  pain  is  frequently  found  to  precede  the 
eruption^  while  the  latter  is  sometimes  seen  to  follow  the  course  of  the  affected 
nerve. 

Barenspmog  has  recorded  a  very  valuable  case,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and 
which  proves  in  the  most  conviDciog  manner,  the  close  relation  between  idiopathic  inflamma- 
tion of  nerves  and  herpes  zoster.  The  patient  was  a  child  one  vear  old.  The  eruption 
extended  round  one  side  of  the  thorax  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  rib,  and  after  death,  which 
molted  from  tubercular  disease,  the  roots  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  intercostal  nerves, 
bot  eepedally  the  seventh,  were  increased  in  size  and  of  a  red  colour,  in  consequence  of  the 
ywaeoce  of  enlarsed  and  tortuous  vessels  in  the  neurilemma.  The  diameter  of  the  seventh 
mtcieostai  exceeded  by  more  than  one-half  that  of  the  fifth  or  the  ninth.  The  corresponding 
iotervertebral  ganglia  were  firmly  adherent  to  the  intervertebral  canal ;  their  connective 
tiiwue  presented  an  inflammatorj  redness,  and  they  were  decidedly  increased  in  size.^ 

MM.  Charcot  and  Gotard  nave  related  the  equally  interestmg  case  of  a  woman,  aged 
Kventy-ek^ht,  frcHn  whom  a  cancer  of  the  right  breast  was  removed  in  August  1866.  In 
1  ^crtob^  of  the  same  year,  she  complained  of  sharp  pains  in  the  ri^ht  shoulder,  and  in  the 
riirht  half  of  the  neck.  These  pains  were  continuous,  but  increased  m  the  severity  at  inter- 
vals during  which  the  patient  appeared  to  suffer  the  most  acute  pain.  About  December  16 
'4  the  same  year  an  herpetic  eruption  made  its  appearance  over  the  whole  right  half  of  the 
neck^  linaiied  exactly,  both  before  and  behind,  to  the  median  line.  The  eruption  occupied  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  skin  which  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  on  the  right 
ttd^,  but  was  not  followed  by  any  diminution  of  pain.  The  patient  died  on  December  26, 
aftpf  symptoms  of  effusion  into  the  pleura  on  both  sides.  On  post-mortem  examination  it  was 
(mum!  that  while  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  the  cervical 
niriDn  ware  perfectly  healthy,  the  intervertebral  ganglia,  as  weU  as  the  compound  tracks 
faraad  by  toe  union  of  the  two  roots,  presented  a  slight  tumefaction,  and  a  vascularity 
which  was  manifested  by  a  bright  red  colour.  The  difference  was  striking  when  the  corre- 
ifODding  parts  on  both  sides  were  examined.^ 

AflftODg  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  neuritis  giving  rise  to  herpetic  eruntions  of  the  skin 
ire  those  which  M.  Leudet,  of  the  H6tel-Dieu  of  Bonen,  has  shown  to  be  caused  by  the 
inbslatfcon  of  carbonic  acid. 

When  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia  have  subsided,  it  is  not  uncommon,  after  a 
variable  number  of  days,  to  find  certain  disorders  both  of  sensibility  and  motion. 
The  lower  extremities  are  the  parts  which  are  usually  affected,  although  different 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  are  sometimes  involved.  In  one  case,  which  proved 
&tal,  M.  Leudet  found  the  right  sciatic  nerve  at  least  one-third  thicker  than  the 
kA  j  its  neurilemma  was  injected,  thicker,  and  more  indurated  than  on  the  opposite 

'  Barensprung,  Annul,  Chmitekrank,  au  SerUn,  vol.  xi.  part  it  p.  96. 
*  Memaires  d$  la  Sociiti  de  Sioloffie,  1866,  p.  41. 
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side.  In  these  singular  cases,  the  skin  was  affected  by  eruptions  similar  to  herpes. 
These  eruptions  appeared  almost  immediately  after  the  subsidence  of  the  symptoms 
of  asphyxia,  and  in  general,  lasted  only  a  short  time.* 

Herpes  Ls  not  the  only  cutaneous  eruption  that  has  been  found  to  follow 
neuralgia  and  neuritis,  whether  traumatic  or  idiopathic :  lichen  has  been  observsd 
by  Canuet  in  cases  of  neuralgia ;  ^  acne  and  erysipelas  have  been  seen  by  Hasse  '  and 
Romberg  *  to  accompany  the  same  affection.  We  will  refer  to  the  work  of  Amozan 
(already  quoted,  p.  121  to  142)  for  a  good  many  interesting  cases  of  various  kinds  of 
skin  alterations  due  to  nerve-irritation. 

J.  LooKHART  Clarke,  M.D.,  1870. 

C.  E.  BROWN-SfiQUARD,  M.D.,  1882. 

'  '  Recherches  sur  les  troubles  des  Nerfs  p^ripb^riques,  et  surtout  dea  Vasomoteurs,  cons^- 
cutifa  k  Taapbyxie  par  la  vapeur  de  cbarbon.^    Archivts  de  Midecine,  mai  1865. 

*   Thhe  de  Paris,  1865,  p.  29.  »  Nervenkrankheiten,  p.  62.  *  Op,  cit. 
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PART  II. 
REMOTER   CONSEQUENCES  OF  NERVE-LESIONS. 

Intboduction. 

TWO  distinct  groups  or  classes  of  symptoms  may  be  caused  by  a  lesion  of  a  nerve ; 
in  one  class  the  symptoms  are  the  effects  of  the  loss  of /unction  or  cessation  of 
acUoH  of  the  nerve ;  in  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  produced  by  an  action  of 
the  injured  or  irritated  nerve.  In  the  first  class,  therefore,  the  symptoms  depend  on 
kuJt  ofactionj  while  in  the  second,  they  are  due  just  to  the  reverse,  ».e.  the  existence 
of  action^  in  a  nerve. 

Each  of  these  two  classes  of  symptoms  may  be  subdivided.  As  there  are  at  least 
four  different  kinds  of  nerves,  four  distinct  kinds  of  symptoms  of  loss  of  function  or 
cessation  of  action  may  be  observed  after  a  lesion  of  a  nerve : 

Ist.  There  may  be  paralysis  of  motion. 

2nd.  There  may  be  paralysis  of  centripetal  nerves  (sensitive,  incito-motor,  &c.) 

3rd.  There  may  be  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerve-fibres,  in  consequence  of  which 
blood-vessels  may  be  distended  and  full  of  blood. 

4th.  There  may  be  paralysis  of  those  special  nerve-fibres,  which  have  the  power  of 
increasing  the  activity  of  nutrition  and  secretion. 

Leaving  aside  these  four  kinds  of  symptoms,  I  will  confine  myself  here  to  the 
stady  of  some  of  the  effects  of  irritation  of  nerves.  These  effects  may  be  grouped 
under  two  heads — the  peripheric,  or  direct ;  and  the  remote,  indirect,  or  reflex.  Of 
the  peripheric,  or  direct  effects,  I  will  simply  say  that  they  give  origin  to  the  five  fol* 
loving  kinds  of  symptoms,  which  have  been  fully  studied  in  the  preceding  article : 

1st.  Contraction  of  muscles. 

2nd.  Referred  or  subjective  sensations  (formication,  pricking,  feelings  of  pain,  heat, 
cold,  dec) 

3rd.  Diminution  in  the  quantity  of  blood,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  blood-vessels 
in  the  pari  where  the  injured  nerve  distributes  its  fibres. 

4th.  Aji  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  when  the  irritated  nerve-fibres  are  those 
having  normally  the  power  of  increasing  the  interchange  between  the  blood  and  the 


5th.  In  consequence  of  one  or  the  other,  or  a  combination  of  the  just  mentioned 
idnds  of  changes  in  the  circulation  of  blood,  there  are  various  alterations  of  nutrition 
(ir§eereiion  in  the  eyes,  the  skin,  the  joints,  &c. 

Of  these  five  kinds  of  effects  of  irritation  of  nerves,  four,  viz,  the  first,  third,  fourth, 
tad  fifth,  may  also  be  caused  either  by  a  genuine  reflex  action,  or  by  some  peculiar 
bflnanoe  upon  or  through  the  nervous  centres.  I  propose  here  to  treat  only  of  these 
ibar  last  kinds  of  symptoms. 

All  the  functional  affections  or  disorders,  and  most  df  the  oiganic  diseases,  are 
frequently  produced  by  an  influence  exerted  upon  the  nervous  centres  by  an  irritation 
cf  any  put  of  the  length  of  a  nerve.  This  irritation  may  occur  in  the  ramifications 
<ia  nerve  in  a  mucous  membrane  or  the  skin  (and  be  due  to  worms,  a  calculus,  dsc., 
w  to  cold) ;  or  it  may  depend  on  an  organic  or  a  functional  affection  of  the  trunk  of 
a  nerve  (as  in  cases  of  wounds,  bums,  tumours,  or  neuralgia).     In  most  instances  an 
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inflammation  of  the  various  viscera  owes  its  origin  to  a  reflex  influence  on  the  organ 
which  becomes  inflamed,  proceeding  from  the  irritation  of  some  cutaneous  nerve-fiHres 
by  a  draught  of  cold  air.  I  will  not  say  more  here  on  this  raflex  origin  of  viitoeral 
inflammation  caused  by  cold  acting  on  the  skin,  my  object  being  only  to  give  an  out- 
line of  the  various  eflects  of  injuries  or  diseases  of  all  parts  of  nerves  excepting  the 
network  of  then*  terminal  ramifications. 

Of  the  various  reflex  and  other  remote  eflects  of  irritation  of  centripetal  nerves, 
the  following  are  the  principal,  of  which  I  propose  to  speak  successively :  epUepty^ 
tetanus,  hysteria,  eaiaUpsy,  c/iorea  and  other  convulsive  affections,  trembling  paiay^ 
paralysis  oi  various  kinds  {local  paralysis,  JiemipUgia,  &c),  anasthesia,  deafneMs, 
collapse,  insanity,  delirium,  aphakia,  coma,  neuralgia ,  and  other  painful  affedians^ 
inflammation,  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  and  other  morbid  alterations  of  ntUriiion  and 
secretion.  After  having  mentioned  clear  and  positive  facts,  showing  that  all  these 
aflections  may  be  caused  by  an  injury  to,  or  a  disease  of,  a  nerve,  I  will  briefly  give 
the  rules  concerning  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  eflects  of  injuries  and 
diseases  of  nerves.  This  essay  will  therefore  consist  of  two  sections :  the  first, 
relating  to  facts  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  great  variety  of  reflex  and  other 
remote  eflects  of  irritation  of  centripetal  nerves ;  the  second,  giving  the  piincipal 
features  and  rules  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  efl^ects  of  duieases  and  injuries 
of  bmnches  and  tnmks  of  nerves. 


SEcnoN  I. — Affbcjtions  of  the  Nervous  Centred  and  other  Organs,  caused 
BY  AN  Injury  to,  or  a  Disease  op,  a  Nerve. 

Epilepsy. — Of  all  the  nervous  and  other  complaints  that  may  be  due  to  an 
irritation  starting  fiom  the  trunk,  branches,  or  ultimate  ramifications  of  nerves,  yeiy 
few,  if  any,  are  more  frequent  than  epilepsy.  Diseases  of  all  the  mucous  membranes, 
or  their  ii*ritation  by  worms,  diseases  of  the  cerebral  or  spinal  meninges,  dentition , 
&c.,  are  known  to  be  frequent  causes  of  this  convulsive  aflection.  But  it  is  not  so 
well  known,  that  an  injury  to,  or  a  disease  of,  a  nerve,  not  rarely  produces  epilepsy. 
Indeed,  even  a  man  of  great  authority  as  regards  epilepsy,  Dr.  Herpin,'  has  lately 
maintained  that  in  cases  in  which  this  aflection  seemed  to  have  been  caused  by  an 
external  injury,  it  was,  in  reality,  due  to  a  disease  of  the  nervous  centres.  It  is 
most  important  that  medical  practitioners  should  not  be  misled  by  such  an  opinion. 
The  rational  treatment  of  that  form  of  epilepsy  which  appears  after  a  wound,  or  an 
organic  aflection,  of  a  nerve,  would  certainly  be  neglected  if  such  a  view  were 
admkted.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  in  a  number  of  cases  an 
epileptiform  aflection  and  also  the  most  genuine  epilepsy  have  been  caused  by  a 
lesion  of  a  nerve.     This  demonstration  is  given  by  the  following  kinds  of  proof : — 

1st.  In  a  great  many  i-ases,  epilepsy  has  appoired  in  persons  in  whom  there  was 
no  other  cause  for  its  production  but  a  wound,  a  bum,  a  tumour,  an  inflammation, 
or  a  neuralgia. 

2nd.  In  a  number  of  the  above  cases  a  peculiar  sensation,  generally  miscalled 
aura  epileptica,  arose  from  the  seat  of  the  irritated  nerve  before  all  or  moet  fits. 

3rd.  In  many  of  the  same  cases,  the  application  of  a  ligature  round  a  limb  above 
the  seat  of  the  irritation  often  prevented  the  occurrence  of  fits. 

4th.  In  some  of  the  same  cases  a  pressure  on  the  seat  of  the  external  irritation 
invariably  bix>ught  on  a  fit. 

5th.  In  many  cases  of  epilepsy  apparently  due  to  an  irritation  of  a  nerve,  the 
section  of  that  nei*ve  above  the  seat  of  irritation,  or  the  amputation  of  a  limb ;  the 
extirpation  of  a  tumour,  of  a  cicatrix,  of  a  decayed  tooth,  of  a  carious  lx>ne,  kc,  have 
cui*ed  the  patients. 

6th.  I  have  discovered,  in  certain  animals,  that  the  irritation  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
by  a  broken  bone,  or  by  some  other  causes  (crushing,  tying,  or  cutting),  invariably 

'  Des  acc^s  incomplets  d^Sjnlepsie,  par  Th.  Herpin,  p.  36.     Psris,  1867. 
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prodaces  a  temporary  or  persistent  epilepsy.     This  convulsive  affection  never  dis- 
appears without  treatment,  unless  the  irritation  has  ceased  in  the  sciatic  nerve. 

These  various  facts  clearly  prove  that  epilepsy  may  be  due  to  an  irritation  of  ^ 
nerve,  and  exists  without  any  serioas  organic  change  in  the  nervous  centres.  For 
the  details  of  cases  like  those  I  have  mentioned  I  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  new 
edition  of  my  work  on  Epilepsy,  which  will  soon  be  published.  I  will  only  say  here, 
that  some  of  these  cases  have  been  observed  by  perfectly  reliable  men,  such  as  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Dieffenbach,  Baron  Larrey,  &c,  I  will  give 
one  of  those  cases  as  a  good  fipecimen  of  reflected  epilepsy.  It  was  put  on  record  by 
Dr.  W.  Laing  of  Aberdeen. 

M.  D.,  a^red  tweuty-one,  had  the  loft  hand  lacerated  by  machinery.  She  went  on  well  till 
the  night  of  March  6,  when  she  was  seized  with  convulsions^  and  after  a  day  or  two,  with 
triamoB  and  other  tetanic  symptoms.  On  April  7  she  was  dismissed,  cured)  but  on  June  24 
she  retomifd  to  the  hoepital.  About  a  fortnight  before  her  readnussion  she  suddenly  fell 
down  in  an  epileptic  lit ;  and  since,  the  attacks  have  become  more  and  more  frequent,  recur- 
ring five  or  aix  times  a  day,  and  ksting  about  five  minutes,  after  which  she  remained  a  con- 
nderaUe  time  in  a  state  of  stupor.  On  the  26th  the  fits  were  so  severe  that  she  was  put  in 
the  stiait-waistcoat.  When  the  fits  were  slight,  they  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  injured 
ana.  On  touching  the  fingers  smartly,  the  arm  was  convulsively  withdrawn ;  and  when 
this  was  done  while  she  was  lying  in  a  state  of  stupor,  violent  oonvulsiona  of  the  arm  were 
produced.  The  patient  often  felt  a  sensation  arising  from  the  injured  hand,  previous  to  her 
tit«.  As  the  remainder  of  the  hand  was  of  little  use,  the  fore-arm  was  amputated :  the  patient 
oe? er  had  the  slightest  appearance  of  epilepsy  after  the  operation,  and  was  dismissed  cured, 
a  month  afterwards.  The  digital  branches  of  the  median  ner^-e,  and  a  branch  of  the  ulnar, 
were  found  enla])^Hl  to  four  or  five  times  their  usual  size,  and  their  extremities  bulbous,  and 
final  J  embedded  m  a  hard  cicatrix.^ 

Tetanu9. — Beferring  to  the  article  on  Tetanus  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  I 
will  only  say  a  few  words  on  the  important  questions  relating  to  the  nature  and  to 
the  k)cal  treatment  of  this  affection. 

I  am  really  surprised  that  some  persons  still  doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  a  peculiar 
influence  exerted,  on  tho  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  nutrition  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  the  medulla  oblongata,  by  the  irritation  of  a  centripetal  nerve,  that  tetanus 
arises  from  a  traumatic  lesion.  I  hope  that  the  following  fiacts  and  reasoning  will 
show  that  this  convulsive  affection  is  truly  dependent  upon  an  irritation  arising  from 
the  injured  nerves,  and  not— as  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  Roser,  Billroth,  and  others 
are  indined  to  admit — ^from  toxaemia. 

The  relation  between  the  wound  and  tetanus  seems  to  be  positively  established^- 
at  least^  in  those  cases  in  which  the  muscles  attacked  with  spasms  are  on  the  side 
injured.  Lepelletier,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Swan,  Dupuytren,  and  Mr.  Curling,'  who 
dtes  the  preceding  authors,  have  seen  such  cases.  My  friend  Professor  G.  H.  B. 
Macleod  '  reUtes  two  cases  of  fieital  tetanus,  in  which  the  tetanic  spasms  were  almost 
entirely  limited  to  the  side  injured.  Baron  Larrey  states  that  when  the  wound 
causing  tetanus  is  in  the  anterior  port  of  the  trunk,  emprosthotonos  is  the  form 
generally  obeerved. 

Olher  strong  arguments  in  &vour  of  the  view  that  traumatic  tetanus  is  caused 
^fj  a  peripheric  irritation,  are :  Ist,  that  very  frequently  the  muscles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  wound  are  either  the  first  attacked  or  the  most  affected  with 
spasms ;  2nd,  that  in  nmny  cases  it  has  been  observed  by  myself  and  others,  that 
even  a  slight  pressure  on  the  wound  or  the  cicatrix  has  increased  the  existing  spasms 
or  produced  them  during  periods  of  relaxation  (after  chloroformic  aiuesthesia,  for 
instance). 

It  may  seem  strange  that  tetanus  will  sometimes  follow  even  the  slightest  wound, 
and  that  it  will  come  at  any  period  of  inflammation  or  cicatrisation,  and  even  when 
thrre  is  no  pain  at  all  in  the  wound  or  its  neighbourhood.  But  this  last  fact  is  not 
an  ohjectioa  to  the  view  that  tetanus  takes  place  in  consequence  of  an  irritation 

■  AVeideen  Infirmary  Reports,  in  Land.  Med.  GauUe  for  Dec.  26, 1840. 

*  A  Trmdm  tm  Teianw,  pp.  87,  174.    London,  1830. 

'  See  his  excellent  work,  Note*  on  the  Surgery  of  the  War  in  the  Orimea,  pp.  155-161. 

1?W. 
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starting  from  these  parts,  as  we  know  that  all  the  morbid  or  normal  influences  on 
circulation  and  nutrition  in  the  nervous  centres,  may  proceed  from  the  periphery^ 
without  any  pain,  or  even  without  the  least  perceived  sensation. 

The  kind  of  lesion  which  most  frequently  produces  tetanus,  implies  that  there  is 
a  great  irritation  of  nerves,  although  there  may  be  no  marked  pain.  In  a  table 
given  by  Mr.  Poland  in  this  work  (vol.  L  p.  201),  I  find  that  out  of  1,364 
cases  of  major  and  minor  operations  at  Guy's  Hospital,  there  was  but  one  case 
of  tetanus ;  while  out  of  398  cases  of  compound  fractures  and  594  cases  of  wounds 
of  all  varieties,  there  were  18  cases  of  tetanus ;  giving  a  proportion,  when  the  nerves 
were  simply  divided  by  a  sharp  knife,  of  one  case  of  tetanus  out  of  1,364  patients  ; 
and  of  one  case  out  of  55  patients,  after  wounds  and  fractures,  when  the  nerves  were 
bruised  or  much  irritated.  In  a  statistical  table  given  by  Dr.  Friederich,'  the 
influence  of  great  irritation  of  nerves  in  causing  tetanus  is  also  demonstrated  :  out  of 
1 76  cases  of  that  affection,  only  1 1  occurred  after  amputation,  and  33  after  gunshot 
wounds,  while  61  were  due  to  contusion  or  oomminutive  fracture,  and  71  to  wounds 
by  puncturing  instruments,  or  dilaceration  and  bruising  of  tissues  by  nails,  pieces  of 
wood,  &c.     Dr.  Lawiie's  statistics  agree  with  those  of  Friederich.' 

The  cases  of  cure  of  tetanus  either  by  an  amputation  of  a  limb  or  by  section  of  a 
nerve,  clearly  prove  the  dependence  of  this  affection  on  an  irritation  starting  from 
some  peripherical  part  of  a  nerve.  I  will  refer  for  a  number  of  facts  showing  that 
the  section  of  a  nerve  can  cure  tetanus,  to  a  very  good  review  of  the  meaning  of 
treatment  of  that  affection  by  Dr.  L.  G.  Richelot.^  The  same  conclusion  flows  out 
from  £ftcts  like  the  following,  to  which  I  might  add  a  great  many  others.  Tetanus 
is  pointed  out  to  have  been  caused  by  a  small  splinter  of  bone  sticking  in  the 
radial  nerve  (Hennen),  by  a  portion  of  a  whip  embedded  in  the  cubital  nerve 
(Dupuytren),  by  an  application  of  caustic  potash  on  ttieooraoo-brachial  nerve  (Frere), 
by  shot  corns  in  the  tibial  nerve  (J.  Hutchinson) ,  by  a  splinter  of  wood  in.  the 
radial  nerve  (Morgan),  by  neuritis  (Curling,  Lepelletier,  Froriep,  and  others), 
by  ligatures  of  nerves  of  limbs  (LaiTey,  B^lard,  Portal.  &c.),  by  a  small  pieoe 
of  broken  bone  passing  through  the  peroneal  nerve  (Wutaer  and  O.  Weber),  by 
the  crushing  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  between  fragments  of  broken  bone  ( Alqui6)» 
and  by  partial  division  or  tearing  of  nerves  (Swan,  listen,  Billroth,  dec.)  In 
cases  in  which  the  spinal  cord  was  either  inflamed  or  rendered  extremely  excitable^ 
the  section  of  a  nerve  or  an  amputation  has  been  of  no  avail;  and  in  aome 
cases,  also,  in  which  an  inflammation  had  been  propagated  high  up  in  the  trunk  of  a 
nerve,  towards  its  roots,  these  operations  have  been  useless ;  but  such  failures  might 
have  been  avoided  had  these  modes  of  treatment  been  applied  earlier,  and  had  all  the 
nerves  been  divided  higher  up  than  they  have  been.  I  need  not  say  that  the  simple 
division  of  a  nerve  should  always  be  preferred  to  an  amputation,  unless  there  are 
some  special  reasons  for  this  last  operation. 

HyaUria, — ^The  extreme  frequency  of  this  affection  in  women  renders  it  difficult 
to  prove  that  it  may  be  due  to  an  irritation  of  a  nerve.  However,  there  are  caaee 
in  which  it  seems  quite  dear  that  hysteria  was  really  caused  by  a  woimd,  or  the 
irritation  df  a  tumour.^ 

Two  very  interesting  cnses  are  reported  by  Dr.  Paraons :  •  one  oheerved  by  himself,  the 
ot.heTbyDr.S.P.Hildreth. 

Morgagni  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  ffirl,  who,  after  a  wound  to  a  finger  by  the  biting* 
of  a  sparrow,  was  attacked  with  fits  of  tremDling  and  screaming,  recurring  sixteen  or  eighteen 
times  a  day.* 

'  De  Tttano  traumatico,  Berolini,  1837. 

'  The  Ola8ffow  Medical  Joumil  for  Oct.  1853 ;  and  The  Associatum  Medical  JaumaL 
Nov.  18, 1863,  p.  1017. 

'  JUme  dee  Sciences  MMcales,  publite  par  Q.  Hayem,  1878,  vol.  xi.  p.  396  «<  «eo. 

*  An  interesting  case,  published  by  Hamilton  {Dublin  Journal,  1838,  vol.  xiiL  p.  42), 
shows  how  careful  we  must  be  as  regards  the  signification  of  symptoms  in  hysterical  patients. 
All  the  most  characteristic  features  of  neuritis  existed  in  a  patient  after  a  wound,  but  they 
disappeared  at  once  after  a  violent  fit  of  hysteria. 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Med,  Sciences,  April  1861,  pp,  307,  312. 

*  2V  Sedilnu  et  Caum  Morborum,  Lutetiee,  1822,  vol.  vi.  p.  613,  episUJv.  §  46. 

*  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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lUjnaud  reUtos  the  case  of  a  woman,  who,  after  bAving  received  a  blow  on  the  breast,  had 
a  first  attack  of  hysteria.  Two  small  tumours  soon  appeared  at  the  injured  place,  and  for 
•eTen  Tears  hysterical  attacks  occurred  several  times  every  day.  These  tumours  were  removed 
by  Bojer,  and  immediately  after  the  operation  the  attacks  cea^,  and  did  not  recur  again.  ^ 

Three  years  ago,  in  a  patient  of  mine  of  a  hij^hly  nervous  temperament,  but  who  never  had 
had  any  marked  symptoms  of  hysteria,  convulsions  and  delirium,  with  some  degree  of  lock- 
jaw, mquently  appeared  and  ceased,  during  three  or  four  days,  after  a  slight  wound  by  a 
saedle  in  firont  ot  the  knee-joint,  just  below  the  patella.  The  needle  broke  at  the  time  of  the 
aocident,  and  a  small  part  of  it  remained  under  the  skin.  As  soon  as  the  pain  ceased  in  the 
little  wound,  after  the  extraction  of  the  point  of  the  needle,  the  patient  got  well,  and  has  had 
DO  return  of  hysterical  symptoms  till  she  died  five  years  after  this  accidental  hysteria. 

firachet  has  seen  a  temporal  neuralgia  produce  hysterical  tits  every  time  it  appeared,  and 
for  all  the  time  it  lasted.' 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  mentions  several  cases  in  which  a  wound  was  the  cause  of  hysteria.' 

A  very  curious  case  of  hysteria  in  a  man,  cured  by  the  removal  of  a  tumour  of  the  external 
ear,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Bastien,  in  his  inaugural  dissertation.^ 

In  hysteria  as  in  epilepay,  nn  aura  8tai«ting  from  some  point  of  the  periphery  of 
the  body  may  precede  an  attack,  and  also  the  aura  may  be  created  by  a  pressure  on 
ft>me  part.  In  those  cases  the  same  means  of  treatment  as  in  epilepsy  may  prove 
n^sefuL  These  facts,  and  the  cases  I  have  briefly  mentioned,  show  that  hysteiia,  like 
epilepsy  and  tetanus,  may  be  caused  by  an  irritation  of  a  nerve.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  a  persistent  cure  of  hysteria  is  very  rarely  obtained.  Various  operations, 
such  as  extirpations  of  cicatrices,  amputations,  <S:c.,  to  cure  hysterical  spasms  due  to 
an  irritation  of  nerves,  have  proved  beneficial  only  for  a  time,  in  several  cases  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,*  of  Mr.  Hancock,  Tyrrel,  and  Bransby  Oooper.^ 

CaUUejmy, — I  have  seen  a  case  of  this  affection  in  which  attacks  were  brought  on 
at  ODoe  by  even  a  slight  pressiure  on  tender  spots  between  the  shoulders.  Catalepsy, 
therefore,  may,  like  other  neuroses,  be  produced  by  a  peripheric  irritation.^ 

Chorea, — ^t.  Yitus's  dance  may  be  caused  by  an  injury  to  a  nerve. 

In  a  case  of  Dr.  Borelli,  of  Turin,  chorea  was  caused  by  a  neuroma  of  the  foot,  in  a  child 
thirteen  years  old.  This  convulsive  aflecUon  was  at  once  lessened,  and  in  four  davs  cured, 
siter  the  extirpation  of  the  neuroma.''  Andral  mentions  a  case  of  chorea  caused  by  the  irrita- 
tioo  of  a  finger  by  a  retroverted  nail.'  Dr.  J.  Maiden  has  cured  a  woman  of  choreic  move- 
ments by  tl^  extraction  of  a  decayed  tooth. *^  A  case  of  chorea  due  to  an  injury  to  the  trunk 
of  a  ner\'e  is  mentioned  by  I)r.  Oh.  Owen  Aspray,^*  and  another  due  to  a  wound  by  Dr. 
Kingston.'^ 

flt/droj^iohia. — I  will  try  to  show  elsewhere  that  the  symptoms  of  this  terrible 
aflection  depend  on  a  local  effect  of  the  virus  on  the  wounded  nerves,  and  that  some 
chance  of  cure  might  be  obtained  by  division  of  the  irritated  nerves.  Already  in 
the  last  century,  G.  Hicks  proposed  this  means  of  treatment  against  hydrophobia.'^ 
I  owe  to  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  the  mention  of  a  most  important  case,  showing  that 
there  is  good  ground  to  hope  that  hydrophobia  might  sometimes  be  cured  by 
amputation  or  division  of  a  nerve.  *^ 

Tremuhui  moveviente. — The  so-called  trembling  pahyj  which  so  often  consists 

'  Raynaud,  in  Arihivei  de  Mideeine,  1829,  vol.  iii.  p.  434. 

*  TraiU  de  FHyttirie,  1847,  p.  253. 

*  Leeture$  iUugtrative  of  certain  Local  Nervous  Affections,  1837,  pp.  40-4G. 

*  These  inauffuraUf  soutenue  le  20  novembre,  1855.    Paris. 
»  Loc.  eii.  p.  83. 

«  Lttmctty  March  20, 1862,  pp.  281-283. 

*  Hufeland  relates  a  case  of  attacks  of  involuntary  running  and  of  catalefuy,  caused  by  a 
blow  oD  the  head,  and  cured  by  trepanation  (cited  by  Bjth,  Musculation  irridatihley  p.  33). 

*  Oasette  des  H6jntaux,lS60,p,  4&4. 

*  Cimrs  de  Pathiiogie  interne^  vol.  iii.  p.  304. 

^  Archives  de  MSdecine,  mars  1855,  p.  338 ;  from  Trans,  2^'ovincial  Auodat,  vol.  xix. 

"  Lancet f  London,  1865,  vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

>'  Lond4m  Medical  Gazette,  1841,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  489. 

*'  Land.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  xvii.  p.  277. 

^*  The  case  above  mentioned,  and  the  reasons  I  have  for  the  hone  I  have  exprea«ed,  will  be 
Cmnd  in  the  Appendix  to  my  work.  Lectures  on  the  Physiol,  and  Pathol,  4/  the  Central  Ner^ 
»us  System,  p.  201  et  seq.     1800. 
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simply  in  involuntary  tremulous  movements,  without  any  palsy,  may  be  caused  by 
an  irritation  starting  from  a  nerve. 

Sabatier  '  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who,  after  a  wound  of  the  saphasnous  nerve, 
near  the  knee,  was  attacked  with  violent  trembling  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  which  lasted  many 
months.  In  a  patient  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  an  ii^ury  to  a  nerve  of  the  left  arm  has 
produced  trembling  in  both  arms.  In  another  patient,  for  whom  I  was  consulted  by  Mr.  M. 
H.  Collis,  of  Dublin,  shaking  palsy  began  in  a  fractured  limb,  and  thence  extended  to  the 
other  limbs.  Several  cases  on  record  showing  that  the  shaking  due  to  an  external  injury  may 
become  general.' 

Rotatory  convtUgions. — I  have  found  that  an  injury  to  the  auditory  nerve  in 
animals  is  at  once  followed  by  rotatory  movements.  I  do  not  know  of  any  caae  of 
wound  of  that  nerve  in  man  having  produced  the  same  symptoms  ;  but  several  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  these  movements  have  been  observed  in  man  when  the 
auditory  nerve  was  iiTitated  by  an  inflammation  or  some  other  cause  (an  injection  of 
caustic,  &c.) 

I  would  refer  for  these  cases  to  my  work  on  the  Central  Nervous  Sjftteniy  p.  195,  only 
adding  here,  that  since  that  publication  I  have  seen  five  cases  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  involun- 
tary movements,  caused  by  an  affection  of  the  internal  ear.  An  irritation  of  other  nerves  may 
produce  the  same  effect.  Dr.  Kreig  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  wounded  on  the  forehead, 
and  on  whom  a  touch  of  the  injured  skin  produced  attacks  of  exceedingly  n^^id  rotatory 
movements.^ 

Local  eonvuUiona.^-lt  is  well  known  that  wounds  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  may  by  a  reflex  influence  produce  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes, 
or  trismus,  or  histrionic  convulsions.  It  is  known  also  that  muscles  of  the  limbs 
and  trunk  may  be  seized  with  either  tonic  or  clonic  reflected  convulsions  from  an 
irritation  of  a  nerve.  Sneezing,  hiccup,  cough,  and  vomiting  are  sometimes  also 
caused  by  the  reflex  influence  of  wounds.  Spasms  of  the  sphincters  {veticcB  et  a«»),  of 
the  oasophagus,  the  larynx,  <kc.,  are  also  among  the  reflected  phenomena  not  rarely 
caused  by  an  irritation  of  superficial  nerves. 

Contracture  of  blood-veiseU, — Many  experiments  establish  that  blood-vessels  will 
contract  by  a  reflex  action.^  In  hysteria  and  other  nervous  affections  a  reflex 
vascular  contracture  frequently  occurs. 

An  eminent  American  clergyman  has  given  me  the  details  of  a  most  remarkable  case  of 
prolonged  reflex  contracture  of  blood-vessels,  he  himself  being  the  patient.  After  having* 
vblently  struck  his  l«9g  (two  inches  above  the  knee)  against  a  piece  of  paling-fenoe,  he  wan 
soon  apparently  cured  of  the  local  injury ;  but  an  influence  upon  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
limb  showed  itself;  so  that  for  a  whole  winter  it  remained  extremely  cold,  and  ever  since,  for 
twentv  years,  its  temperature  has  been  lower  than  that  of  the  other  leg.  Swan  ^  has  also  ob- 
served a  case  of  permanent  reflex  contracture  of  blood-vessels.  I  will  revert  to  this  subject 
in  speaking  of  reflex  muscular  atrophy. 

FarcUysU. — I  will  not  enter  here  into  the  discussion  of  the  great  question  of  the 
mode  of  production  of  paralysis  when  caused  by  an  irritation  of  a  nerve.  I  will  only 
say  that  there  are  two  absolutely  difierent  kinds  of  paralysis  produced  by  such  aa 
irritation  :  in  one  kind  a  congestion  or  even  an  inflammation  takes  place  in  a  part  of 
the  nervous  centres  by  an  influence  exerted  by  the  peripheric  irritation,  and  the 
paralysis  then  produced  is  accompanied  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  some  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord ;  while  in  another  kind  the 
paralysis  exists  without  any  symptom  of  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  nervous 
centres.  This  second  kind  of  paralysis  caused  by  an  irritation  of  a  nerve  I  long  ago 
considered  as  being  most  likely  due,  at  least  in  some  cases,  to  a  reflex  contracture  of 

^  M4d(cine  oph'atoire^  vol.  i.  p.  254. 

^  Inquiry  conctrmng  Constitutional  Irritation,  by  B.  Travers,  p.  116,  1826;  and  TVeatiso 
on  Diseases  and  Iwjuritis  of  Nerves,  by  J.  Swan,  p.  124,  1834. 

>  Histoire  de  la  Musculation  irrisistible,  par  le  Dr.  Hoth,  p.  78.     Paris,  1866. 

^  See  my  researches  on  this  subject,  with  my  friends  Dr.  Tbolosan  (Journal  de  la  Physiol, 
de  rHmnme,  etc.  1868.  p.  497)  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Lombard  {ArcMues  de  Physiol,  norm,  H  pathol, 
1868,  p.  6{?8).  '^  *  Loc,  cit.  p.  167. 
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blood-renels '  in  a  port  of  the  nervous  centres.  In  the  second  edition  of  this  work 
I  stated  that  in  some  cases,  if  not  in  all,  paralysis  may  also  depend,  however,  on  a 
pecaliar  influence  exerted  on  nerve-cells,  in  these  centres,  by  an  irritation  starting 
from  peripheric  nerve*fihres,  producing  what  has  heen  called  inhibition^  or,  at  any 
nte,  changing  the  condition  of  activity  of  these  nerve-cells.  I  have  now  very  good 
rBBsoDfl  to  believe  that  this  mode  of  production  of  paralysis  is  the  most  frequent,  if  it 
is  not  a  constant  one,  in  cases  of  peripheric  wounds  acting  on  a  nervous  centre  so  as 
to  generate  a  loss  of  voluntary  movement.  This  cause  of  paralysis  may  coexist  with 
a  persistent  spasm  of  blood-vessels. 

Paralysis  of  the  various  muscles  of  the  eye,  including  the  iris,  is  pretty  often 
obserred  in  cases  of  wound  of  the  infra-  or  supra-orbital  nerves,  or  in  cases  of 
neuralgia.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  that  kind  oif  paralysis  (caused  by  a  neuralgia), 
and  all  characterised  by  their  evident  relations  with  that  cause. 

Id  a  case,  which  I  have  carefully  watched,  a  sprain  of  one  m*m  at  the  elbow-joint  soon 
wodooed  a  paralysis  of  both  arms,  Irat  more  markea  in  the  uninjured  arm  than  in  the  other. 
Eveiy  ehange  in  the  degree  of  pain  in  the  injured  elbow  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  degree  of  the  paralysis.  The  pain  has  now  ceased  for  twenty  yean^  and  the 
panlysis,  which  ceased  with  it,  has  never  reappeared. 

fiiaroD  Larrey  states  that  almost  all  the  men  who  received  slight  wounds  of  the  shoulder 
ii  the  Syrian  campaign,  were  attacked  with  paralysis  of  the  injured  limb.  These  patients 
were  cared  in  E^ryut,  where  the  air  is  purer  than  in  Syria.  In  some,  at  least,  of  these  cases^ 
the  paialysis  was  oUariy  due  to  an  influence  exerted  on  the  nervous  centres  by  the  irritation 
of  suiMrficial  nerves.^ 

Facial  pamlysis  from  a  neuralgia  is  not  rare ;  in  one  case  this  paralysis  and  neuralgia  were 
both  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  infra-orbitalis  nerve,  and  cured  by  the  eztirfiation  of  the 
irritating  eanse,  a  piece  of  porcelain.  (Jefireys,  quoted  bv  Tillaux,  Det  Afections  chirury, 
im  Nmfi,  n.  15 ;  Paris,  1866.)  Fabricius  Hildanus,  quoted  by  J.  Barthes  {Ufc,  cit.  p.  88, 
ToL  iL),  relates  a  case  of  paralyns  of  one  arm,  caused  by  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  ear.  The  arm 
■ay  be  pandysed  by  an  influence  arising  fiom  ver^  distant  nerves.  Drs.  S.  W.  Mitchell, 
Morehouse,  and  Keen,'  give  two  interesting  cases,  m  one  of  which  the  irritated  nerve  was 
the  sciatic,  and  the  other  the  crural. 

Fkraons  mentions  a  case  of  ^ralvMs  of  the  ikce  and  arm,  caused  by  a  prick.* 

Koche,  in  an  able  dissertation,  relates  the  case  of  a  physician,  in  whom  general  convul- 
sioos  and  afterwards  complete  paralysiB  of  sensibility  and  motion  in  the  left  arm  appeared, 
slWr  the  painful  extraction  of  two  teeth  of  the  left  upper  jaw.  There  was  ako  loss  ot  speech, 
hut  nr>  alteration  of  intelligence.    In  an  hour  the  paralysis  disappeared,  and  speech  returned.* 

As  regards  the  lower  limbs,  I  will  simply  refer  to  my  work  On  Paralyaia  of  tJie 
Lower  Extremities,  in  which  a  nnmber  of  facts  show  that  a  peiipheric  irritation  of 
i  may  produce  that  form  of  loss  of  movement. 


I  wOl  only  say  here  that  one  of  the  lower  limbs  may  be  alone  paralysed,  as  in  a  case  by 
A.  Boyer,  in  which  an  irritation  from  a  dislocated  elbow  was  (according  to  all  appearances) 
the  cause  of  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  lower  extremity .' 

Cases  of  more  extensive  paralysie  are  also  reported  by  the  three  American  authors  I  have 
named.  Scheokius  (Barthez,  toe.  cit.  vol.  ii.  Notes,  p«  41)  has  Sfen  a  case  of  general  para- 
If Ns  produced  by  a  wound  of  the  eyebrow.  I  have  been  consulted  by  an  American  officer, 
who  became  paralysed  in  a  slight  degree  in  the  four  limbs,  chieflv  the  right  arm  and  the  left 
ley?,  from  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  cervical  plexus,  and  partly  afso  of  the  brachial  plexus  of 
the  ri^t  side. 

'  An  eminent  physician,  trying  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  a  statement  of  mine,  that 
so  irritation  of  nerves  of  the  kidney  may,  by  a  reflex  action,  produce  a  contraction  of  blood- 
Tfivels  of  the  pla  mater  of  the  spinal  cord,  was  unable  to  succeed,  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
after  having  laid  bare  that  nervous  centre,  he  vainly  looked  for  blood-vessels  on  the  surface 
h«  had  under  his  eyes.  Had  he  waited  some  time,  he  would  not  only  have  seen  blood- 
vMwb  appear,  where  he  at  first  had  not  Feen  any,  but  he  might  have  had  the  proof  that  there 
Is  a  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  surface  of  the  spinal  cord,  powerful  enough  to 
reader  them  almost  invisible,  and  occurring  when  the  incito-motor  nerves  of  the  skin  and 
other  parts  of  the  back  are  strongly  irritated  in  the  operat'!on  of  laying  bare  the  cord. 

'  Af^oKref  de  Oiinirgie  militaire,  1812,  vol.  ii.  p.  153. 

'  Circular  No.  6,  JMUx  Parakfeis.  Phibidelphia,  1864.  See  also  a  paper  on  '  Paralysis 
from  Pertpbeml  Origin,'^  by  Dr.  8.  Weir  Mitchell,  New  York,  1866;  and  the  work  of  the 
ne  writer,  Infuriea  of  Serves.    Philadelphia,  1872,  p.  207  et  seq. 

*  Amer.  Jonm.  of  (he  Med.  Sciences,  April  1861,  p.  310. 

*  Des  Accidents  nerveux  traumafiqueSf  p.  65.    These.     Paris,  3  Janvier,  1801. 

*  OastiU  m^difule  de  Paris,  1834,  p.  358. 
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I  have  seen  a  most  interesting  case  of  general  paralysis,  caused  by  an  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  penis,  cured  by  the  successful  treatment  of  balanitis  and  the  operation  for 
phimosis. 

Hemiplegia  from  peripheric  initation  is  less  frequent  than  pai*tial  paralysii*  oir 
paraplegia. 

There  are,  however,  some  remai'kable  cases  on  record.  In  one  of  them,  published  by  Dr. 
Shearman,  there  was  hemiplegia  of  the  right  limbs,  caused  by  tic  douloureux  of  the  right 
inferior  axillary  nerve.  Tonics  and  galvanisms  cured  the  patient^  In  another  case,  reported 
by  Baron  Larrey,  a  lady  was  attacked  with  hemiplegia  on  the  same  side  where  she  sutTered 
from  a  facial  neuralgia,, the  hemiplegia  being  more  evident  during  the  attacks  of  neuralgia ; 
both  affections  were  cured  by  moxas.' 

I  have  collected  forty-two  cases  in  which  there  was  hemiplegia,  due  to  an  irritation  of 
either  the  auditory  or  the  trigeminal  nerves  near  tfa^r  origin,  or  of  the  cms  cerebelli.  I  have 
tried  to  show  elsewhere  that,  in  those  cases,  the  paralysis  which  exists  in  the  limbs  on  the 
side  of  the  irritated  part  is  probably  due  to  a  reflex  influence,  or  to  inhibition.' 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  following  fact :  '  Mr.  Toulmin  attended  a  lady  on  account 
of  her  suffenng  severely  from  a  diseased  tooth,  and  she  appeared  also  to  be  afflicted  with 
hemiplegia.  Mr.  Toulmin  extracted  the  tooth,  and  in  a  short  time  the  paralytic  alfectioa 
entirely  subsided.*  ^ 

Anassthesia. — ^A  reflex  ansBsthesia  is  not  rare  in  cases  of  neuralgia. 

Many  cases  of  reflected  anaesthesia  from  a  wound  and  other  injuries  of  nerves  are  on 
record.  A  remarkable  case  of  Baron  Larrey  (he,  cit,  vol.  v.  p.  85, 1821),  and  an  important 
one  of  Roche  (quoted  in  my  Zttct.  on  the  Centr,  Nerv.  Syat.,  p.  181),  pardcularly  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  I  have  observed  aneesthesia  of  the  arms  in  an  able  lawyer  of  London, 
which  was  caused  by  a  blow  on  the  back  of  one  knee.  Several  interesting  caaes  have  been 
published  by  Drs.  S.  W.  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and  Keen.  In  one  case  a  shell-wound  of  the 
left  thigh  produced  anaesthesia  of  the  right  thigh.^  I  have  several  times  seen  amestheaia  of 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  face,  in  cases  of  neural^a  of  one  part  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  on 
the  same  side.  I  have  seen  also  a  case  of  ansesthesui  of  a  part  of  the  forehead  and  face,  in 
consequence  of  the  irritation  of  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  on  the  cheek-bone,  by  a  bruiae*  In 
those  cases  the  anaesthesia  subsided  when  its  cause  was  cured. 

Amaurosis.— The  cases  of  amaurosis  due  to  an  irritation  of  the  trigeminal  nerve 
are  frequent  enough  for  my  dispensing  with  quotations  of  cases.  In  the  first  edition 
of  this  work  I  quoted  cases  of  Wardrop,*  Notta,^  Dr.  Noyes  of  New  York,'  and 
Mr.  J.  Hutchinson.^  This  last  observer  has  since  published  several  good  papers  on. 
this  subject.  I  have  myself  seen  five  or  six  cases  of  amaurosis  evidently  due  to  an 
irritation  of  the  infra-  or  supra-orbitalis  nerve.  Cases  of  amaurosis  due  to  an  injury 
of  a  nerve  of  the  trunk  or  limbs  are  not  frequent.  Dr.  J.  B.  Colhonn  has  reported  a 
remarkable  case  of  sudden  and  almost  complete  amaurosis  of  both  eyes,  caused  by 
a  gunshot  wound  of  the  scapula.  ^^ 

*  provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  May  15, 1844. 
■*  Recueilde  MSmoireede  Chinwffie,  vol.  v.  1821. 

'  Led.  on  the  Physiology  and  PatMogy  of  the  Central  iV<»rtv>j«  System.  Philadelphia, 
18G0,  pp.  201,  264 ;  and  DoctHnes  relatives  atkv  principales  actions  des  centres  nerveux.  Paris, 
1879,  p.  11. 

*  Lect.  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  6,  1824.  Dr.  C'Sstle,  of  New 
York,  mentions  a  case  of  paraplegia  caused  by  decayed  teeth,  quickly  cured  by  the  extirpa- 
tion of  these  teeth  (Lancet,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  2t57). 

*  See  an  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  on  '  Paralysis  from  Peripheral  Origin,' 
reprinted  from  the  New  York  MedicalJoumal,  1866,  p.  59. — I  have  latelv  found  that  thn 
irritation  of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  lower  animals,  produces  a  slight  ansestfiesia  of  the  lower 
limb  on  the  opposite  side,  and  of  the  face  and  neck  on  the  side  of  the  irritation.  It  ia  now 
pretty  clear  that  reilex  anaesthesia,  aa  well  as  cerebral  or  spinal  annsthesia,  has  its  principal 
cause  in  inhibition  of  cells  and  nerve-fibres.  On  the  one  hand,  many  facts  show  that  even 
aniBsthesia  due  to  an  organic  disease  of  the  ner\'0!is  centres  can  be  cured  by  galvanism ;  on 
thn  other  hand,  I  have  found  that  after  having  produced  anaesthesia  in  a  limb  ny  a  lesion  of 
the  base  of  the  brain,  I  can  not  only  make  it  disappear,  but  replace  it  by  bypersDsthesia  through 
the  influence  of  another  organic  lesion  (hemisection  of  the  spmal  cord).  See  Contptes  Rendns 
de  CAeadimis  des  Sciences,  vol.  xc.  1880,  p.  760. 

«  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xii. 

^  Archives  gin.  de  Med.-Chir.  etc.  juillet  1854,  pp.  12-21. 

»  Atnerican  Med.  Times,  March  16,  1862. 

*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Mav,  7, 1850,  and  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Bepttrts,  1865^ 
V.  iv.  p.381. 

»«  r/kj  Medical  Examiner,  p.  806,  vol.  ii.   Philadelphia,  1839. 
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Dtafn^98. — A  neuralgia  of  the  face  sometimes  produces  loss  of  heaiing ;  other 
kinds  of  irritation  of  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  may  also  cause  deafness.  Dentition 
snd  decayed  teeth  have  been  pointed  out  as  having  had  the  same  effects.  Pearson 
relates  a  case  of  wound  of  the  thigh  in  which  deafness  was  among  the  symptoms 
produced  (Medical  FadU^  vol.  vi.  p.  109). 

Lorn  ofsmeU^  taste  and  hearing. — The  celebmted  experiment  of  Magendie,  show- 
ing that  a  section  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  may  produce  a  loss  of  the  five  senses,  in 
the  heady  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  inhibitory  influence  an  irritated  nerve  can 
originate.  Magendie  had  concluded  that  the  trigeminal  nerve  is  a'  nerve  of 
vision,  of  audition^  dec.,  not  only  on  account  of  the  result  of  his  experiment,  but  also 
because  that  nerve  sends  fibres  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  tongue,  &c.  Clinical  facts 
have  shown,  however,  that  an  injury  to  one  branch  only  of  the  trigeminal  can  pro- 
duce in  man  the  same  effect  on  smell,  taste,  and  hearing,  which  the  section  of  the 
iimik  causes  in  animals.  So  it  was  in  cases  of  Blondlot '  and  of  Bell,^  in  both  of  which 
an  iigniy  to  the  infra-orbitalis  at  once  produced  loss  of  smell  and  taste,  with  loss 
of  hearing  in  one  of  the  cases. 

CoBapge. — On  this  important  subject  I  must  say  that  experiments  on  several 
species  of  animals,  compared  with  facts  observed  in  man,  have  shown  me  that  there 
are,  at  least,  three  difikrent  kinds  of  collapse  : — the  first,  one  in  which  a  reflex  arrest 
or  dimination  of  the  heart's  action  predominates ;  the  second,  especially  characterised 
bj  a  great  diminution  of  breathing,  produced  by  a  peculiar  inhibitory  influence  on  the 
Gentrai  oigans  of  respiration,  the  heart  continuing  to  beat  with  more  or  less  vigour ; 
the  third,  which  was  for  the  first  time  described  in  my  lectures  at  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  Paris  in  1869,  consisting  in  a  powerful  influence  exerted  by  the  nervous 
centres  on  the  nerves  aUe  to  act  on  circulation,  secretion,  and  nutrition,  so  as  to 
produce  a  cessation  of  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  ordinary  interchanges  between  blood 
aod  tissues.  In  this  third  form  of  collapse  blood-vessels  are  generally  contracted. 
Bat  whether  they  are  so  or  not  the  blood,  instead  of  being  black,  in  the  veins,  is 
reddish  and  sometimes  arterial-looking,  and  the  production  of  heat  ceases  in  the 
capillaries.  This  third  form  of  collapse  generally  coexists  with  a  diminution  of 
breaUiing  and  a  weak  and  often  slow  pulse.  Whatever  be  the  state  of  respiration 
and  circulation,  this  is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  three  kinds  of  shock  or  collapse.' 

Neuralgia, — The  frequency  of  tic  dotUoureux,  caused  by  an  irritation  of  a  small 
part  of  the  dental  nerves,  is  such,  that  it  is  certainly  useless  to  mention  cases.  But 
tic  douloureux  may  be  caused  by  irritations  of  other  nerves,  while  also  an  irritation 
of  the  nerves  of  the  jaw  may  cause  a  neuralgia  elsewhere  than  in  the  face.  Mr. 
Harvey  has  seen  a  case  of  tic  douloureux  caused  by  a  tumour  of  the  head«  It  was 
ai4oertained  several  times  that  pressure  on  the  tumour  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of 
lie.    The  patient  was  cured  by  the  removal  of  the  tumour.* 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  gave  cases  of  reflex  neuralgia  reported  by  Mr. 
f>ay,»  Dr.  R.  Rowland,*  Parsons,^  Tavignot,*  Dr.  Greene  of  New  York,^  Wardrop,*® 
Xai«^l,ii  Dr.  Castle  of  New  York,*'  Marchal  de  Calvi,»3  and  Romberg.'*   The  view 

>  GazfiU  midicaU  de  Paris,  1834,  p.  44. 

'  Bulletins  de  la  SociHi  Anatomiqiw,  \H^,  riii.  p.  1^13. 

*  See  my  article  on  Syncope  in  Archives  de  Physiol,  nomutle  et  pathoL  180D,  p.  767.  See 
tW>  the  remarkable  work  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Yincent :  Des  causes  de  la  ftiortprompte  aitrhs  les  grands 
trwmatiames.    Paris,  1878. 

*  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Tic  Douluureiur,  Ac,  by  Dr.  Henry  Hunt,  p.  114, 
KS4. 

*  The  Lartcetf  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

*  A  Treatise  an  Neuralgia,  hy  R  Rowland,  p  18.     18^. 

^  American  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1854,  p.  423. 

*  OaseiU  nMiealede  Paris,  1845,  p.  547. 

^  Jhibim  Jaum.  of  Med.  Sc.  18iiS,  vol.  xiii.  p.  63. 

"*  Trans,  of  the  Med-Chirurg.  Soc.  vol.  viii.  1817,  pp.  246  et  seq. 

"  Caseof  Marshal,  cited  by  Marchal  de  Calvi,  in  Annates  de  Chirurgie,  1844,  foI.  iv. 
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The  Lancet,  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  266,  267. 

Annate9  de  Chirurgie,  loc.  cit.  p.  76. 

Lehrbuch  der  Neroenkrankl^eiten,  3rd.  edit.  vol.  i.  pp.  23-35. 
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I  then  maintained,  that  a  neuralgia  may  be  caused  bj  a  reflex  action,  bein^  now 
pretty  generally  admitted,  I  only  give  here  a  reference  to  these  cases,  and  to  important 
publications  made  on  this  subject  by  Ch.  Londe,^  J.  Mason  Warren,'  and  Ch. 
Mauriaa' 

Delirium, — I  will  simply  mention  here  three  case^  which  show  quite  dedsively 
that  delirium  may  be  caused  by  an  injury  to  a  nerve. 

A  boy,  aged  fourteen,  trod  on  a  piece  of  ^lass,  which  penetrated  the  big  toe,  and  was  incom- 
pletely removed.  Four  years  afterwards,  he  began  suddenly  to  talk  in  a  very  strange,  wild 
way ;  true  delirium  set  in,  and  nothing  appeased  the  patient.  Near  the  ball  of  the  big  toe  a  small 
reddish  elevation  was  found.  The  moment  pressure  was  made  upon  it,  the  seizure  retumcid 
with  violence.  An  incimon  was  made,  and  a  triflin^r  piece  of  glass  wa^  removed.  Much  as 
the  patient  had  raved  during  the  operation,  with  equal  suddenness  did  all  the  symptoms 
vanish ;  and  he  was  surprised  on  being  told  of  all  the  senseless  things  he  had  uttered.^ 

I  have  published  a  case  very  similar  to  this,  which  I  owed  to  the  kindness  of  the  Ute  Mr. 
Campbell  de  Morsran,  and  in  which  the  attacks  of  delirium  took  place  every  time  pressure  was 
made  on  a  wound  of  a  toe  containing  a  foreign  body.  As  soon  as  the  irritated  part  was  taken 
away  by  the  cut  of  a  bit  of  skin,  the  patient  became  rational,  and  remained  so  when  pressure 
was'^made  on  the  wound.* 

Mr.  Sherwin  has  seen  a  woman,  who,  after  having  been  bled,  was  attacked  with  pains  in 
the  arm,  neck,  and  face,  with  spasms  in  those  pails,  and  delirium.  After  the  symptoms  had 
continaed  a  fortnight,  a  deep  incision  above  the  cicatrix  quite  cured  her.* 

I  need  not  speak  here  of  the  delirium  that  follows  amputation  or  other  great 
operations.  The  causes  are  many  that  bring  on  delirium  in  such  cases.  Among  the 
principal  causes  I  will  point  out  a  great  loss  of  blood,  and  the  anxiety  of  tbe  patient. 

Aphasia, — An  interesting  case  shows  that  this  affection  also  can  be  produced  by 
an  irritation  of  a  nerve.  Dr.  Guyot  has  seen  aphasia  occurring  every  time  sn  attack 
of  facial  neuralgia  took  place ;  the  patient  was  cured  by  quinine.^ 

Inflammation, — Cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eye  due  to  a  reflex  action  are  no 
frequently  met  with,  that  there  is  no  need  of  proving  their  existence.  Anyone  who 
will  read  the  facts  published  by  Dr.  W.  Mackenzie,  in  his  vahuible  work  on  the 
Diseases  of  tbe  Eye,  by  Mr.  R.  Taylor,"  by  Dr.  Brondeau,'  and  by  several  othor  more 
recent  writers,  among  whom  I  will  only  quote  Dr.  J.  J.  Maats,*®  a  pupil  of  Prof. 
Donders,  will  soon  be  convinced  that  an  inflamnuvtion  of  any  part  of  one  eye  (the 
retina,  the  cornea,  the  conjunctiva,  &c,)  may  be  caused  by  a  wound  or  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  other  eye ;  and  that  if  the  first  diseased  organ  is  extirpated,  the  other  ik 
often  soon  cured.  Cases  of  ophthalmia  owing  to  a  wound  or  a  neuralgia  of  the  infra- 
or  supra-  orbital  nerves,  or  caused  by  an  irritation  of  the  dental  nerves,  are  also  not 
rare.  I  will  only  refer  to  a  good  case  of  that  kind  published  by  Tavignot."  Dr. 
Busschaert  has  publLshed  a  curious  case  of  ophthalmia  produced  by  obstruction 
of  the  external  auditory  canal.** 

Dr.  Rowland  relates  several  facts  which  seem  to  prove  that  an  inflammation  in 
one  side  of  the  brain  may  be  caused  by  an  injury  to  a  nerve  in  the  other  side  of  the 
body.*'  To  the  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  mentioned  by  Dr.  Rowland,  I 
might  add  several  others,  among  which  the  most  significant  have  been  recorded  by 

'  Itech,  9ur  /*•»  Nivralgies  conaktU,  aux  Usiofia  de»  Nerfi,     Parin,  1800. 

^  Surtfical  ObHeriHiUons,  with  Cases  and  Operations,    Boston,  1867,  pp.  468,  471. 

*  N^iralgies  r^JUxes  tie  TorcArte,  in  Gaz,  mid,  Paris,  1860,  Nos.  25  to  47;  and  j870, 
J^os.  1  to  5. 

*  Joerdaens,  apud  Hnfiland's  Journal,  vol,  iv.  p.  227,  cited  by  Dr.  Martin  Payne,  in  his 
Medical  and  PhifsuU.  CommentarieSf  vol.  i.  p.  425. 

*  Course,  ofLect,  tm  the  Physixjf,  and  Pathol,  of  the  Nerv,  Cent,,  p.  185.     I8f». 

*  Duncan  8  Medical  CommenL  vol.  iv.,  cited  by  Mr.  Hamilton  m  JhUdm  Joum,  of  Med, 
Science,  vol.  xiii.  p  51, 1838. 

7  Gasetie  kehdomad,  de  MSdecine,  1867,  p.  266. 

*  Mediad  Timm  and  Gazette,  1857. 

*  Des  Afictions  mfmpath,  de  tun  d^  Yem\    Paris,  1858. 

'<>  yederlandsch  Archief  voor  Genees-  en  Katuurkunde,  Deel  ii.  1'  Aflevering,  pp.  8-52. 
Utrecht,  1866. 

"  Echo  Midical,    Neuchatel.  ao<it,  1860,  p.  371. 

"  Gaxetie  HMomttdmre  tie  MMeeine,  1864,  p.  250. 

"  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Softening  of  the  Brain,  p.  67  et  seq,    Loudon,  1851 . 
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Hezmen,'  H.  Bright,'  and  Cbampsaur.'  The  well-known  fact  that  sometimes,  in 
traomatic  tetanus,  the  spinal  cord  becomes  inflamed,  shows  that  a  peripheric  irrita- 
tioQ  may  produce  inflammation  in  that  organ. 

Inflammation  of  the  testicle  is  also  sometimes  produced  by  a  reflex  action  fix)m 
w  irritated  nerve,  as  in  cases  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,^  Berras,^  Marrotte,^  and 
uchera.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ^  says  that  by  irritation  morbid  actions  are  excited  in 
«ii:>taDt  oi^gans,  and  adds :  '  thus  inflammation  is  produced  in  the  testicle  from  irrita- 
uon  in  the  urethra.' 

Inflammation  of  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  viscera  may  also  be  produced  by  a 
reflex  action.  Proofs  of  this  ajssertion  are  abundantly  furnished  in  Lecture  X.  of  my 
vork  On  the  Central  Nervous  System^  A  reflex  inflammation  may  be  brought  on  to 
wch  a  degree  afl  to  cause  an  ulcer,  which  nothing  can  heal  until  the  cause  (viz.  the 
irritatiozi  of  a  nerve)  is  removed.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  several  cases  of  that 
kiiid.* 

As  well  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Hamilton,  there  is  sometimes  in  cafies  of  wounds  of 
nenree,  a  deceptive  appearance  of  inflammation  with  suppuration.^ 

Coma, — This  most  dangerous  morbid  state  may  also  be  caused  by  a  peripheiic 
ttervous  irritation. 

In  a  case  of  Ilirscb,  quoted  by  Biefienbach,^^  convulBioiis  and  coma  accompanied  local 
ndonlgia,  caused  by  venesection.  The  patient  was  cured  by  two  deep  incisions  over  the 
voimd.  An  immediate  cure  of  coma  and  convulsions  was  also  obtainea  in  a  case  similar  to 
the  preceding,  observed  by  Dr.  Wilson.^ ^  Another  case,  somewhat  similar,  has  been  recorded 
brftr.G.BeU." 

Apoplexy. — Even  apoplexy  can  be  caused  by  a  peripheric  irritation. 

A  xemarkable  case  of  wound  having  caused  neuralgia  and  apoplectic  attacks  has  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Maupin."    OthcSr  cases  are  mentioned  in  my  old  journal. ^^ 

Jftuadar  atrophy. — I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  of  atrophy  of  muscles  pro- 
dnoed  by  a  reflex  influence  from  an  irritated  nerve. 

In  one  case  all  the  nnuclea  of  the  thumb  wasted  very  rapidly  after  a  deep  wound  of  the 
'uoMi  Me  of  the  fore-ann  having  divided  the  ulnar  nerve.  This  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
ti€t  that  that  nerve  sends  a  branch  to  two  muscles  of  the  thumb,  as  besides  these  two 
BDvJes,  all  the  others,  and  especially  the  abductor  and  theopponena,  were  notably  atrophied. 
Dupuvtzen  '*  relates  a  case  of  reflex  atrophy  of  the  forearm  and  hand  caused  by  a  slight  wound 
■J  a  r" 


A  neuralgia  very  often  produces  atrophy  in  neighbouring  muscles.  My  friend 
ind  pupO,  I>r.  CI.  Bonnefin,^^  has  seen  nineteen  cases  of  muscular  atrophy  caused  by 
&  netmJgia.  A  remarkable  fact,  observed  in  thoee  cases,  serves  to  explain  how  the 
dirophy  was  produced — there  was  a  marked  diminution  of  temperature,  most  likely 
tue  to  a  spasm  of  blood-vessels.    The  amount  of  blood  was  consequently  diminished, 

*  MMary  Surgenf,  la.  191. 

'  Repmtt  of  Medical  Cases,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  52. 
^  TAAse  tiuit^wra/«,  p.  22.    Paris,  1860. 

*  Ltteturee  <m  Local  Nervous  Diseases,  p.  16.     1837. 

*  Cited  by  Notta,  in  Archiv.  de  Mid.  etc.,  p.  647,  sept  1864. 
'  rUmaHnMicale,f.  165.    1861. 

'  Lectures  on  the  Prmciples  and  Pra/Uice  of  Surgery,  by  F.  Tyrrell,  vol.  i.  p.  4.     1824. 

*  Loc.  eii.m.  7,  8. 

*  Dublin  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  60,  66.     1838. 
'»  BrUish  and  Foreipi,  Medical  JUeview,  p.  332,  vol.  xxi  1846. 

''  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Nerves,  by  J.  Swan,  p.  117.     1834. 
'-  J.  Swan.  foe.  dSf.  p.  119. 

■*  Quoted  bv  Marchal  de  Calvi,  in  Annales  de  Chirurgie,  vol.  x.  obs.  7,  p.  73. 
''  Jastmal  de  la  Fkysiologie  de  f  Homme,  etc.,  vol.  v.  1862,  pp.  619,  621. 

•  Lemons  orales  de  CUnique  Chirurgicale.    Paris,  1830,  p.  96. 

*  De  CAtrophie  musculaire  consecutive  aux  Nivralpes.  Paris,  1860.  A  long  Hst  of 
trtyyrm  having  spoken  of  muscular  atrophy  caused  by  sciatica,  is  given  by  Dr.  Lagrelette,  in 

if  ''xluuistivework  on  that  kind  of  neuralgia,  entitled  Etude  histor.  shnMohg.  et  t&rapeut.  de 
•  fidatiquej  pp.  34-36.  Paris  1869.  See  also  Notta's  paper  in  Archives  de  MSdedne,  sept. 
.%54.  p.  667. 
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and  the  wasting  occurred  owing  to  the  lack  of  nutritive  fluid.  Some  of  the  cafics  of 
wasting  palsy  related  in  Dr.  Roherts*  excellent  work,^  very  likely  belong  to  the  chi&> 
of  reflex  atrophy. 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Yallez,  a  wound  of  the  infra-orbital  nenre  produced  a  reflex 
atrophy  and  paralysis  of  the  face  on  the  same  side.' 

Atrophy  of  ike  eeUular  tissue, — In  some  of  the  cases  of  atrophy  of  one  side  of  the 
face,  which  Schott  and  Romberg  have  called  facial  trophoneorose,  there  was  an 
irritation  of  some  sensitive  nerve,  probably  acting  by  a  reflex  influence.  I  saw  a 
case  of  that  rare  affection,  three  years  ago  in  Boston  (United  States);  its  probable 
cause  was  an  irritation  of  the  dental  nerves,  which  produced  convulsioDS  in  one  side 
of  the  £m»  (the  side  where  the  atrophy  was  afterwards  observed).  I  will  refer  for 
arguments  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cellular  tissue  is  alone  atrophied  in  that 
affection,  to  the  remarkable  essays  of  Dr.  L.  Lande  and  of  Dr.  Fr6my.' 

Hypertrophy, — ^Notta  mentions  cases  of  hyperti'ophy  of  the  fkee  and  tongue 
caused  by  neuralgia.^  I  have  seen  a  case  of  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  bones 
and  of  the  cellular  tissue,  in  the  face,  which  occurred  after  repeated  attacks  of 
neuralgia,  in  a  lady  whose  general  health  was  excellent. 

Varums  kiivds  of  alterations  of  nutrition  and  secretion, — ^The  number  of  fiict^ 
that  might  come  under  this  head  has  considerably  increased  since  the  time  that  my 
friend  Sir  James  Paget  ^  first  showed  how  great  may  be  the  direct  and  the  reflex 
influences  of  the  nervous  system  in  disturbing  nutrition.  Eruptions  of  various  kinda 
{erythema^  pemphigus^  urticaria^  actie,  and  especially  the  different  forms  of  herjtex) 
are  often  produced  by  a  reflex  influence  from  an  irritated  nerve,  as  proved  by  facts 
observed  by  Rayer,  G.  Simon,  Delioux,  Notta,  Romberg,  Hasse,  Parrot,  and  more 
recently  by  Charcot,  Bi&rensprung,  J.  Hutchinson,  H.  F.  Damon,  Purdon,  and  others. 
I  have  seen  several  cases  proving  clearly  the  production  of  certain  eruptions  by  a 
reflex  action.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  relates  a  curious  case  of  fungoid  granulations  pit*- 
truding  through  an  ulcer  in  the  cheek  of  a  lady,  who  was  quickly  cured  after  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth.*  In  a  case  of  ulcerations  and  wasting,  probably  due  to 
neuralgia.  Dr.  Hooker  cured  the  patient  by  dividing  the  popliteal  nerve.^  An 
erysipelatous  redness  and  swelling  has  been  seen  by  Sherwin  in  a  case  of  wound  of  a 
nerve,  and  a  sujeUing  of  the  foot  and  leg  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Watson  of  New 
York,  in  a  case  of  a  cut  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  a  piece  of  glass.^  Gldenta  is  a  fiv- 
quent  reflex  effect  of  neuralgia.  Hamilton  has  seen  two  cases  of  that  serous  effusion 
after  ix^uries  of  nerves.^  •  Those  pei-sons  who  know  that  even  gangrene  may  be  caused 
by  an  influence  of  the  nei'vous  system,  as  rendered  so  probable  by  Dr.  M.  Raynaud/'^ 
will  not  be  reluctant  to  admit  that  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  reflex  influence  6t>m 
irritated  nerves.  Most  likely  it  was  not  to  embolism  or  to  thrombosis,  but  abo  to 
a  reflected  nervous  influence,  that  gangrene  was  due  in  thi-ee  cases  related  by  Sir 
William  Fergusson,^^  Dr.  Gubler,^' and  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart"  The  case  of  Dr. 
Stewart  is  especially  worthy  of  attention.  I  have  frequently  seen  gangrene  of  lb** 
ear  appear  from  a  mere  prick  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in  certain  animals.  AU^r^  f 
secretions  are  very  often  due  to  a  reflex  influence  in  ca^es  of  neuralgia,  and  8om«  - 
times  in  case8  of  wounds  of  nervcH.     Diabetes  l^  mont  likely  produced  by  a  reflet 

'  An  E$9ay  on  Wasting  Palsy,    London,  18*58. 
3  Oasiette  mSdicaie  de  Paris,  p.  687.     1647. 

'  Enai  8ur  FAplasie  lamineuee  progressive,  par  le  Dr.  Lande.    Paris,  1809;  and  £twie 
critique  de  la  trophonivross  faciale,  par  le  Dr.  Fr^my.    Paris,  187S. 

*  Archives  de  MSdecineA\x\M.  1854,  pp.  311-12. 

*  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  edit,  of  1863,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

*  The  Lancet,  3pd  edit  1826,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 

^  The  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  1859,  p.  336 ;  and  The  Brit,  Med,  Joum.  Dec.  1866,  p.  730. 
'  Tlie  cases  of  Sherwin  and  Watson  are  cited  by  Mr.  Hamilton  In  Dublin  Joumml  of  f  &r 
Med.  Se,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  51,  54,  1838. 

*  Dublin  Joum.  of  the  Med,  8c,  vol.  ziii.  pp.  41  and  43, 1838. 

*^  De  CAaphyxie  locale  ou  gangrhne  syrnHnque  des  ExtrhnUis.    Fsris,  1862. 

1*  The  Lancet,  voL  xiii.  p.  152,  1850. 

^  Qmptes  rendus  de  la  SocUU  de  Biologie,  pour  1854,  p.  76. 

"  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  Jan.  10,  1866. 
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Mueuoe  when  it  comes  after  a  peiipheric  ii^ary.  It  may  be  objected,  however,  that 
ooncuflsioii  of  the  brain  is  then  its  constant  cause.  I  have  not  room  enough  to  discuss 
the  question  here,  but  I  think  that  the  possibility  of  a  reflex  origin  to  mellituria  is 
clearly  established  by  cases  like  those  reported  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Hill,  in  which  a  bum 
wa.v  the  cause  of  the  secretion  of  sugar.  ^  Cases  of  alteration  of  hair  due  to  neuralgia 
or  injuries  of  nerves  are  not  rare,  and  I  could  easily  mention  many,  showing  changes 
in  colour,  in  thickness,  in  abundance,  and  in  rapidity  of  growth  of  hair.^  Catanrcust 
ami  ylauconia  have  been  pointed  out  also  as  evidently  resulting,  in  some  cases,  from 
an  irritation  of  nerves.' 


Section  II. — General  Features  and  Rules  of  Treatment  of  the  various 
Affections  caused  by  an  Irritation  of  a  Nerve. 

The  following  features  usually  characterise  cases  of  neuralgia,  paralysis,  epilepsy, 
and  other  affections  brought  on  by  a  peculiar  influence,  exerted  upon,  or  through,  a 
nenrous  centre,  from  an  irritation  of  a  nerve. 

(1)  Previous  to  the  appearance  of  a  more  or  less  remote  affection  due  to  such  an 
inritatiou,  the  patient  has  suffered  for  a  variable  time  from  a  neuralgia  or  a  neuritis, 
from  a  wound  or  a  bum,  or  from  pressure  upon  a  nerve,  by  either  a  tumour,  a  dia- 
plaoed  bone,  or  a  foreign  body. 

(2)  An  increase  or  b  decrease  of  the  irritation  of  a  nerve  is  often  followed  by 
corresponding  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  remote  affections  caused  by  the  peri- 
pheric nervous  irritation. 

(3)  The  various  modes  of  treatment  of  nervous  and  other  affections,  produced  by 
an  influence  exerted  on  the  nervous  centres  by  a  peripheric  irritation,  are  generally 
•]iute  unsucoeflsful  so  long  as  this  irritation  persists  unabated. 

(4)  The  various  affections  produced  by  a  peripheric  nervous  irritation  are 
':-*^uently  cored  or  relieved  at  once,  or  very  soon  after  the  removal  of  their  cause, 
nz.  the  irritation. 

I  niAj  add  a  few  other  characters,  more  or  less  implied,  however,  in  the  preceding : 
I«t  When  remote  affections  due  to  a  peripheric  nervous  irritation  occur  by  fits,  it  is 
not  rare  to  see  the  fit  suddenly  produced  (completely  or  incompletely)  when  the 
^i>*«sed  nerve  is  irritated  by  pressure,  or  otherwise  (application  of  gedvamsm,  for 
*»ii^tanoe).  2nd.  Narcotics,  applied  to  the  diseased  nerve,  will  veiy  frequently 
<fiininish,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  remote  affection,  even,  sometimes,  when  it  consists 
^,  or  is  connected  with,  a  notable  alteration  of  nutrition. 

The  above  characters  may  all  serve  for  the  diagnosis  of  remote  affections  caused 
t^  a  peripheric  nervous  irritation  ;  but  the  only  essential  one  consists,  of  course,  in 
'*be  pre-existenoe  of  a  lesion  of  a  nerve.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  if  the  trunk  of 
\  oerve  is  inflamed,  all  the  sjrmptoms  spontaneously  mentioned  by  the  patient  may 
^^em  to  him  to  exist  only  at  the  terminal  ramifications  of  that  nerve.  There  is  but 
:ne  waj  to  ascertain  what  the  starting  point  of  these  symptoms  is :  it  oonsLsts  in  the 
stamina tion,  by  pressm>e,  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  whole  length  of  the  nerve, 
fr'iu  the  periphery  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Had  this  rule 
<m  applied  in  the  following  case,  it  would  not  have  beeoi  published  and  accepted 
4  a  case  of  reflected  influence  from  a  disease  of  the  nerves  of  the  thumb  upon  the 
bur  limbo. 

Ltdy was  attacked  auddenlv  by  an  acute  pain,  soon  followed  bv  rednees  and  swelliiig 

^  the  left  thumb ;  and  the  other  fingers  graduallv  were  also  attacked,  and  afterwards  the 
''nrsni.  There  was  contracture  and  naralysis,  with  hyperosthesia.  Tlie  other  arm  became 
•fcted  in  a  amilar  way ;  and  when  tne  pain  was  violent,  there  was  paraplegia.    No  benefit 

'  Beale*8  ArMvei  of  Medicine,  toL  ii.  p.  172. 

'  I  foond  lately  that  in  some  animals  the  division  of  the  sciatic  nerve  is  almost  always 
'Gowed,  in  two  or  three  months,  by  a  fall  of  hair  in  the  neck  on  the  side  of  the  lesion. 

>  OauUe  des  HSpkaux,  1846,  p.  1;  Oautte  mSd.  de  Paris,  1840,  p.  IdO,  and  1845,  p. 
>46:  and  De  Brondeaa's  dissertation,  Des  Afect,  sympathy  de  Vun  des  Yeux  d  la  suite  (tune 


»»mrr  de  Tauire  ml  pp.  4(M6.     Paris,  18^. 
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was  obtained  from  powerful  narcotic  applications  on  the  left  tliumb  and  hand;  but  the 
patient  was  cured  after  the  use  of  a  counter-irritant  ointment  rubbed  over  the  arm.'  In  this 
case  there  had  been  no  injury  to  the  hand ;  there  was  no  neuralgia ;  and  the  8ym]^tom8 
obseryed  in  the  fingers  and  the  forearm  were  those  we  find  in  cases  of  local  meningitis,^  or 
inflammation  of  the  sheath  of  nerves,  at  their  exit  from  the  spine.  I  have  seen  five  dmilar 
caseSj  four  of  which  were  cured  by  counter-irritants  applied  to  the  spine. 

The  wonderfully  powerfiil  and  varied  influence  exerted  by  an  irritation  of  a  nerve 
is  not  due  to  pain,  but  to  an  action  of  peculiar  incident  non-sensitiye  nerve-fibres,  as 
is  well  proved  by  two  sets  of  fa^eta  :  first,  that  there  may  be  no  pain,  and  even  no 
sensation  of  any  kind,  in  certain  cases  in  which,  however,  a  peripheric  nervous  irri- 
tation causes  a  neurosis,'  or  another  affection,  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  worms  in 
the  bowels ;  secondly,  that  we  every  day  see  cases  of  pain  from  neuralgia,  or  other 
diseases  of  nerves,  vrithout  the  production  of  any  remote  aflfection.  In  only  a  few 
caaes  seen  by  myself  or  others,  was  there  such  an  agonising  pain  as  in  a  patient,  in 
whom  a  ball  had  lodged  in  the  trunk  of  the  radial  nerve,  producing  for  many  days 
the  most  excruciating  pain,  depriving  him  of  sleep,  and  causing  a  oontinued  perspira- 
tion from  his  £Buce,  without  any  other  marked  reflex  action  than  a  contraction  of  the 
forearm  upon  the  arm.' 

It  may  seem  quite  surprising,  and  perhaps  incredible,  that  the  same  cause,  viz. 
an  irritation  of  a  nerve,  will  either  produce  no  effect  at  all,  or  produce  such  a  variety 
of  affections  as  I  attribute  to  such  a  cause.  But  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
studying  the  variety  of  effects  of  a  clear  cause  of  I'eflex  action,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  exposure  of  many  people  to  a  cold  wind  when  they  come  out  perspiring  from  a 
very  warm  room,  will  understand  that  reflex  effects  may  be  exceedingly  various, 
although  resulting  from  the  same  peripheric  cause. 

Treatment, — Of  the  various  means  of  treatment  of  the  reflex  and  other  remote 
effects  of  the  irritation  of  a  nerve,  the  most  important  may  be  classed  into  two 
groups — ^the  local  and  the  general  means.  As  regards  the  local  means,  they  consist 
chiefly  in  applications  of  revulsives  or  sedatives,  or  in  an  amputation  or  division  of  a 
nerve ;  while  the  general  means  consist  chiefly  in  the  use  of  remedies  that  will 
diminish  the  reflex  power,  or  the  morbid  excitability  of  the  irritated  nerve. 

Local  means  of  treatment, — Of  these  means,  the  best  theoretically  are  also  the  best 
practically,  according  to  the  mass  of  facts  I  have  collected.  The  section  of  the 
injured  or  irritated  nerve  between  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  and  the  part  of  the  nerve 
which  is  altered,  is  certainly  the  most  important  local  means.  I  hardly  need  to  say, 
that  if  this  operation  is  to  be  performed,  the  sooner  the  better,  in  cases  of  hydropho- 
bia, epilepsy,  tetanus,  reflex  neuralgia,  paralysis,  &c.  Of  course,  if  there  is  any  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  irritating  cause  will  persist  after  the  time  necessary  for  the 
i-eunion  of  the  parts  of  the  divided  nerve,  an  excision  of  an  inch  or  two,  which  will 
retard  reunion,  must  be  made  instead  of  a  simple  division.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  a  number  of  cases  (especially  those  of  long  dui-ation)  this  operation  will  not 
succeed ;  and  there  are  many  discouraging  facts  showing  that  the  alteration  of  nutri- 
tion produced  at  a  remote  distance  from  the  irritated  nerve  will  continue  after  the 
division  of  the  nerve,  owing  to  causes  yet  imdiscovered,  or  to  an  inflammation  of  the 
nerve  in  a  great  length  between  the  place  of  the  section  and  the  nervous  centres. 
It  would  be  prudent  always  to  excise  at  least  a  very  small  part  of  the  length  of  the 
nerve,  to  ascertain,  by  a  microscopical  examination,  if  it  is  inflamed  at  the  place  of 
the  operation ;  as,  if  such  be  the  case,  another  division  ought  to  be  performed  much 
higher  up,  and  even  as  near  the  nervous  centre  as  safely  as  possible.  In  a  most 
valuable  paper  of  Messrs.  Arloing  and  Tripier,*  they  give  good  i*easQns  for  the 
division  of  all  the  nerves  of  a  limb  in  cases  of  tetanus ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  this 

*  Case  of  Pearson,  iu  Med,'Chir,  Tram,  vol.  viii.  pp.  252  et  aeq,  Pearson  does  not  speak 
of  tlie  spine.  Had  lie  examined  it,  he  would  have  found  great  tenderness  between  the 
shoulders  and  a  little  above. 

*  See  my  Researches  on  Epilepsy ,  p.  17.    Boston,  1867. 

'  Oase  of  Denmark,  in  Med,'Ckir,  Trans,  1813,  vol.  iv.  p.  48.  The  patient  was  cured  by 
the  amputation  of  the  arm. 

*  Archives  de  Physiol,  mtrnMie  etpathol,  p.  246,  1870. 
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radical  proceeding  is  essential  in  a  large  pi*oportion  of  cases  of  tetanus.^  Still  less 
would  it  be  essential  in  most  other  affections  due  to  peripheric  irritation. 

There  are  cases  in  which,  instead  of  dividing  a  nerve,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
gain  a  few  days  to  allow  a  wound  to  heal  up.  I  proposed,  several  years  ago,  to 
make  use,  in  those  cases,  of  a  simple  means,  consisting  in  laying  bare  the  nerve 
above  the  wound,  and  in  dropping  sulphui*ic  ether  upon  it.  This  operation, 
es^peciaUy  if  ether  is  often  applied,  may  render  the  nerve,  for  many  days,  quite 
unable  to  transmit  any  irritation  from  the  original  wound. 

Amputation  of  a  limb  should  never  be  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  curing  reflex 
fpilepsy,  tetanus,  &e,f  unless,  of  course,  this  operation  happens  to  be  necessary  for 
another  purpose. 

In  hydrophobia,  besides  the  section  of  the  nerve  at  a  notable  distance  from  the 
Tound,  it  would  be  prudent,  after  a  double  section,  to  withdraw  the  whole  length  of 
the  nerve  from  the  place  of  the  upper  section  to  the  place  of  the  lower  one,  which 
<bould  be  near  or  below  the  original  woimd  (i,e.  the  bitten  part). 

Next  to  nenrotomy,  subcutaneous  injections  of  narcotics  just  above  the  wound, 
or  on  the  irritated  nerve,  together  with  applications  of  emollient  and  narcotic  lotions, 
or  poulticeB,  on  the  wound  itself,  are  among  the  best  local  means.  I  have  some- 
times obtained  the  cure  of  chorea,  of  irregular  attacks  of  convulsions,  of  reflected 
neoialgia,  and  even  of  epilepsy  (three  cases),  by  such  subcutaneous  injections  of 
narcotics  in  gradually  increased  doses  (fi'om  half  to  two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  morphia, 
together  with  from  one-sixtieth  or  one-fiftieth  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  a  grain  of  atropine). 

I  have  derived  some  benefit  also  in  cases  of  epilepsy  with  a  distinct  peripheric 
tura,  from  applications  of  temporary  circular  blisters,  like  a  ring,  around  a  limb  or 
a  finger. 

Applications  of  ether  spray,  of  ice,  or  even  sometimes  of  a  freezing  mixture,  on  the 
Bpot  where  a  nerve  Ls  wounded  or  irritated,  might  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  cessation 
of  its  influence  on  the  nervous  centre  or  another  organ.  Induction  of  local 
araBstfaeen  by  applications  of  ether  spray  just  upon  and  above  the  wound  might 
ilso  be  employed  with  benefit.  Before  dividing  a  large  nerve,  or  several  nerves,  one 
of  these  means  should  be  tried. 

The  aistual  cautery,  applied  at  white  heat,  may  also  be  extremely  useful.  It  is 
perfaape  the  best,  and  can  certainly  be  one  of  the  least  painful,  counter-irritant 


I  need  not  say  that  foreign  bodies,  tumours  (neuromatic  and  others),  or  vicious 
dcatrices,  Scc^  giving  rise  to  reflex  afiections,  should  be  extirpated. 

Aa  regards  Nussbaum's  proceeding,  ».«.  stretching  of  nerves,  I  will  speak  of  it  in 
a  separate  part  of  this  article. 

Gerusral  means  of  trecUmeni, — ^After  aniesthetics,  the  most  powerful  agents  to 
inibdne  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  nervous  centres  are  the  bromides  of  potassium 
and  ammonium,  belladonna,  Indian  hemp,  aconite,  hyoscyamine,  ergot  of  rye,  and 
turpentine ;  to  which  list  now  a  few  other  substances,  such  as  the  hydrate  of  chloral, 
tbe  i^iloride  of  baryum,  and  Calabar  bean  can  be  added.  It  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  in  many  cases  of  reflex  afiections,  the  most  powerful  narcotics,  especially  opium, 
and  also  other  remedies,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  chloride  of  baryum,  may  be  borne 
m  very  large  doses  without  any  poisonous  efiect.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say 
laore  as  regards  the  general  treatment  without  entering  into  details  which  the  lack 
of  room  prevents  my  giving,  and  also  because  the  rules  must  vary  considerably 
aeeording  to  the  kind  of  reflex  affection  to  be  treated,  and  the  special  features  of  each 


'  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (March  31,  1870,  p.  238)  gives  a  case  of 
«f«f«  tnmmatic  tetanus,  cured  by  ezsection  of  the  internal  plantar  nerve.    Dr.  G.  E.  Foster, 


C.  E.  Brown-S^uard,  M.D. 

31,  1870,  p.  238)  gives  ac 
il  plantar  nerve.    Dr.  G.  E.  1 
vfao  reporta  the  case,  stated  that '  no  spasm  of  any  kind  *  occurred  after  the  operation. 
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PART  IIL 
SUTURE  AND  STRETCHING  OF  NERVES. 

IN  the  previous  parts  of  this  article  I  have  said  hut  little  of  suture,  and  still  less  of 
stretching  of  nerves.  These  modes  of  treatment,  especLxlly  the  last,  have  lately 
heen  used  so  extensively  that  it  is  essential  to  give  a  separate  account  of  these 
therapeutic  operations.     I  will  first  speak  of  suture. 

Suture  of  nerves, — ^Although  far  less  important  than  it  was  thought  to  he  for  a 
year  or  two  (1864-1865),  this  operation  is  a  very  useful  one.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known,  however,  that  reunion  and  regeneration  of  nerves,  with  return  of  the  lost 
functions,  can  take  place  not  only  without  the  suture  of  the  divided  ends  of  a  nerve, 
hut  also  when  a  long  piece  of  a  nerve  has  heen  excised  and  thrown  away.  Reunion 
and  regeneration  can  take  place  twice  in  the  same  nerve  without  suture.  I  have 
attended  a  patient,  whose  &ce  was  not  only  sensitive,  hut  endowed  with  a  greatly 
increased  sensihUity  to  touch,  to  tickling,  to  heat  and  cold,  and  to  causes  of  pain, 
although  the  infra-orhitary  nerve  had  heen  twice  excised,  hy  Sir  William  Fergusson. 
As  regards  the  length  of  nerve  that  can  he  reproduced,  I  ^ould  not  like  to  assign 
any  limit  to  the  regenerating  process.  I  showed  recently  to  the  Biol(^cal  Society 
the  hind  limh  of  a  small  monkey  on  whom,  in  two  months  and  twelve  days,  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  the  sciatic  and  Hhial  nerves  had  heen  reproduced,  after  an 
exdsion  of  twelve  centimetres  (4f  inches).  The  motor  and  sensoiy  functions  had 
not  yet  returned.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  denial  of  Eulenhurg  and  Landois,  it  is  now  perfectly  well 
estahlished  that  suture  hastens,  or  otherwise  helps,  reunion  and  regeneration  of 
divided  nerves.  In  comparative  experiments  which  I  have  made  on  young  animals, 
I  have  ohtained  results  very  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Yulpian  and  Philippeaux, 
who  say  that  the  function  of  divided  nerves  without  suture  will  usually  return  in 
four  or  five  weeks,  whUe  it  can  take  place  in  seventeen  days  after  suture.  I  never 
saw  it  occur  in  ten  days  (Schifi),  or  in  nine  days  (Magnien).  B^lard,  sen.,  Sir 
James  Paget,  and  many  other  surgeons,  have  seen  cases  of  rapid  regeneration  and 
return  of  function,  especially  in  young  patients,  when  divided  nerves  had  not  been 
suhmitted  to  suture.  In  1864,  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  divided  nerves 
can  heal  hy  primary  union,  and  recover  almost  immediately  their  function,  if  the  cut 
ends  are  placed  in  front  of  each  other  and  held  there  hy  suture.  Professor  Laugier  ' 
announced  that,  in  a  case  of  complete  section  of  the  median  nerve  and  incomplete 
section  of  the  radial,  he  made  use  of  sutiu-e  for  the  median,  in  the  morning,  and 
found,  in  the  evening,  that  sensibility  existed  in  all  the  parts  receiving  fibres  from 
that  nerve.  A  few  days  after  Houel  communicated  a  similar  case  to  the  Paris 
Surgical  Society.  These  cases  prove  nothing  as  regards  the  rapidity  of  reunion  and 
return  of  function.  Cases  are  numerous  in  which  a  division  of  one,  or  even  two, 
nerves  of  the  arm  has  taken  place  without  loss  of  feeling  in  the  arm  or  forearm  or 
hand.  Lenoir,  Horteloup,  Yon  Bums,  Kraussold,  Leudet  and  Delabost  have 
recorded  such  cases.     This  is  more  frequently  observed  when  it  is  the  median  nerve 

^  See  Comptea  rendus  hebdomadaires  de  la  SociHi  de  Biohgiej  Paris,  1882,  p.  80. 
'  Qomptes  rendus  de  FAf^ad^mie  dee  Sciences,  vol.  hiii.,  June,  1864,  p.  1 139. 
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which  u  divided  than  when  it  is  the  radial,  and  etill  more  the  ulnar  nei*ve8,  which 
are  cot.  Sensifailitj  may  persist  although  diminished,  even  when  most  nerves  of 
the  arm  have  heen  divided.  So  it  was  in  a  case  of  Baudens,  in  which  the  radial  was 
almost  the  only  brachial  nerve  not  injured.  The  explanation  of  these  singular  facts 
has  been  given  by  Arloing  and  L.  Tripier.^  They  have  proved  that  the  various 
nsrres  send  to  each  other  recurring  ensiform  or  loop-like  fibres,  which,  coming  by 
one  of  them  from  an  anterior  spinal  root,  goes  into  another,  to  ascend  to  the  spinal 
cord  through  a  posterior  root,  producing,  when  acted  upon  in  one  nerve,  an 
impression  which  follows  the  loop,  and  then  ascends  to  the  cord  through  the  other, 
giving  rise  to  the  so-called  '  reouiring '  sensation,  so  well  studied  by  Magendie  and 
Bernard. 

It  is  now  quite  proved  that  a  primary  union  of  the  divided  ends  of  a  nerve  is 
only  an  appearance  of  union,  a  cicatricial,  not  a  physiological  one ;  that  the  distal  or 
lower  end  must  pass  through  the  process  of  degeneration  so  graphically  described  by 
Augustoa  Waller,  and  that  new  elements  must  be  produced.  Therefore  the  im- 
poitanoe  of  suture  does  not  oonsist  in  rendering  healing  easy  by  preventing  degen- 
eration, but  in  allowing  regeneration  to  take  place  quicker.  In  this  respect  some 
cases  of  Yemenil,  Gluck,  and  others  are  certainly  demonstrative ;  but  no  case  has  as 
much  value  as  one  of  Mr.  Hulke,^  in  which  a  sutural  junction  proved  successful 
fifteen  weeks  after  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  Both  bulbous  ends  of  the  nerve  had 
to  be  cut  away,  and  as  they  were  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  the  upper  end  was 
stretched  and  drawn  down,  and  joined  to  the  lower  one  by  silk  sutures.  The  dis- 
enasion  on  that  case  and  some  others,  at  the  Clinical  Society,  is  well  worth  reading. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say — 1st.  that  in  recent  cases  of  ii^juiy  in  which  there  are 
reasons  to  suppose  that  the  ends  of  divided  nerves  are  not  very  near  each  other,  they 
ought  to  be  drawn  so  as  to  touch  each  other,  and  be  kept  so  by  suture  (catgut  sutures 
to  be  preferred  to  silver  or  silk  ones)  ;  2nd.  that  in  cases  of  injury  of  nerves,  with 
long  persistence  of  loss  of  their  function,  the  process  instituted  by  Mr.  Hulke  ought 
to  be  folbwed,  however  long  the  time  elapsed  since  their  injury. 

Stretching  of  nerves, — We  owe  to  Professor  Von  Nussbaum,  of  Mtmich,'  the  first 
operation  of  that  kind.  He  was  led  to  make  the  trial  in  a  case  of  most  painful  and 
peniKtent  cramp,  by  two  facts,  which  were  not  sufficient,  however,  to  authorise  the 
boldness  of  that  new  process.  He  recollected  that,  in  1860,  he  had  resected  the 
tlbowgoint  in  a  scrofulous  girl,  and  released  the  ulnar  nerve  from  strong  adhesions, 
«itl)  the  result  of  curing  a  contracture  of  the  thii'd  and  fourth  fingers.  He  also 
i^'membered  an  operation  of  Professor  Billroth,*  who  had  obtained  a  cure  in  a  case 
of  epilepsy,  by  dissecting  and  rubbing  the  sciatic  nerve.  Since  Nussbaum  made 
bia  finst  publication,  nerve-stretching  has  been  used,  and  perhaps  abused,  in  cases 
Dot  only  of  mere  nerve  affections,  but  also  in  a  great  many  other  affections.  Before, 
bowever,  speaking  of  the  various  kinds  of  disorders  or  diseases,  in  which  it  has  been 
employed,  it  is  essential  to  say  a  few  words  on  several  questions  relating  to  the  effects 
of  ftretching  on  the  nerves  themselves  and  on  the  nerve-centres. 

(1)  Weight  that  can  be  borne  by  nerves  without  being  torn. — Dr.  Tillaux*  has 
urertained  on  two  human  corpses  that  the  sciatic  nerve,  being  drawn  down,  did  not 
}««ak  till  the  weight  it  had  to  support  was  fifty-four  kilogrammes  in  one  case  and 
fiftj-eigfat  in  another.  In  these  corpses  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  individually 
RMsted  till  the  weight  was  twenty  or  twenty-five  kilogranmies,  and  both  together 
till  it  was  thirty-nine  kilogrammes.  Mr.  Johnson  Symington  ^  has  found  that  the 
sciatic  nerve  can  bear  a  heavier  weight  than  was  the  case  in  Tillaux's  experiments. 
Out  of  fourteen  observations  on  the  dead  body,  in  which  weights  were  rapidly 
Attached  to  that  nerve  immediately  below  the  glutieus  muscle,  130  lbs.  (t.0.  more 

*  Archives  de  Physiohgie  normale  et  pathoL,  Paris,  1869,  vol  ii«  pp.  83  and  313. 
>  British  Medical  Journal,  1879,  vol.  i.p.  819. 

*  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Chirurgie,  1878,  Bd.  i.,  Heft  6,  p.  460. 

*  Arehisfur  KUmsche  Chirurgie,  Wien,  Bd.  xiii.,  1872,  p.  879. 
-  •       "'^       11. 


^  Des  afictions  chirurgicales  des  Neffs,  Parin,  1806,  p.  1] 
«  The  Ztmcet,  London,  1878,  vol  i.  p.  904, 
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than  60  kilogrammes)  was  the  average  weight  found  necessary  to  niptiire  the  nerve. 
The  maximum  was  176  Ihs.  and  the  minimum  86  IbR.,  in  the  body  of  a  young  female. 
Gillette/  on  the  dead  body  of  old  men,  has  found  that  the  sciatic  nerve  breaks,  or  is 
drawn  away,  under  a  weight  of  75  to  100  kilogrammes.  In  the  dead  body  of  a 
vigorous  adult  the  breaking  only  took  place  under  the  enormous  weight  of  30O 
kilogrammes,  more  than  600  lb».  The  median  and  the  ulnar  required  from  45  to  60 
kilogrammes,  a  weight  more  than  double  that  mentioned  by  Tillaux.  The  following 
weights  are  those  indicated  by  Trombetta '  as  being  those  required  to  break  the 
nerves  mentioned ;  sciatic,  84  kilogrammes ;  internal  popliteal,  52  kilogrammes  ; 
crural,  38  kilogrammes ;  median,  38  kilogrammes ;  ulnar,  27  kilogrammes ;  radial,  27 
kilogrammes ;  brachial  plexus  (neck),  22  to  29  kilogrammes ;  brachial  plexus  (axilla), 
16  to  37  kilogrammes;  infra  orbitalis,  4^ kilogrammes;  supi*aK)rbitalis,  2  kilogrammes 
and  720  grammes ;  mental,  2^  kilogrammes.  These  facts  are  important  in  showing 
the  safety  of  surgeons  practising  nerve-stretching,  as  certainly  they  will  not  employ  a 
force  at  all  like  that  which  is  necessary  to  tear  a  nerve,  at  least  in  the  limbs.  My 
experiments  on  living  animals  show,  as  a  rule,  that  to  break  the  sciatic  nerve,  a  weight 
superior  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  animal  is  necessary.  In  guiuea-pigs  weighing 
from  300  to  400  grammes,  that  nerve  broke  only  when  tlie  nerve  was  drawn  down  by 
a  weight  above  600  grammes,  and  in  one  case  more  than  700  grammes  was  required. 
In  rabbits  the  tearing  of  nerves  is  (proportionally  to  size)  easier  than  in  guinea-pigs. 
In  dogs  and  monkeys  it  requires  always  a  much  greater  weight  than  that  of  their 
body  to  tear  the  sciatic  nerve.  In  a  monkey  weighing  3,100  grammes,  the  sciatic 
nerve,  under  gradually  increasing  weights,  did  not  give  way  when  it  had  to  sxipport 
3,650  grammes,  but  did  so  under  3,680. 

(2)  Extent  of  stretching  thai  takes  place  in  nerves  be/ore  they  hrea^. — ^Tillaux  ' 
says  that  the  median  and  the  ulnar  nerves,  in  man  (after  death),  broke  only  after 
having  been  extended  from  fifteen  to  twenty  centimetres  (six  to  eight  inches).  P. 
Yogt  ^  has  not  found  so  great  an  extension  ;  he  has  only  seen  ten  centimetres.  My 
experiments  on  living  animals  agree  more  with  those  of  Vogt  than  with  those  of 
Tillaux.  The  greatest  stretching  I  have  seen  was  on  a  monkey  :  it  was  hardly  more 
than  two  inches.  The  ulnar  nerve  in  man  and  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  monkey  I 
experimented  upon  are  of  the  same  size.  It  is  likely  from  some  comparative 
reseaitshes  I  have  made,  that  the  much  greater  extensibility  of  the  ulnar  nerve  in  a 
dead  body  than  that  of  the  sciatic  in  a  monkey  depends,  not  on  a  difference  of  species, 
but  on  the  fiict  that  living  nerves  will  break  easier  than  dead  nerves,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  cannot  be  so  much  extended. 

(3)  Changes  in  structure  under  stretching, — It  does  not  require  considerable 
stretching  to  produce  structural  changes  in  nerves.  Their  lymphatics  and  capillaries 
are  easily  torn,  and  congestion  with  serous  effusion  and  ecchymoses  are  found.  This 
is  seen  even  when  there  is  no  greater  stretching  than  by  a  weight  of  sixty  or  eighty 
grammes  (two  or  three  ounces)  in  a  mammal.  Somewhat  greater  distension  breaks 
in  pieces  tiie  medullary  substance  of  the  nerve-fibres.  Within  two  or  three  days  the 
well-known  Wallerian  degeneration  is  already  evident  in  many  fibres  of  the  nerve. 
If  the  stretching  is  considerable  (250  grammes,  for  instance,  for  the  sciatic  nerve  of 
a  guinea-pig,  weighing  300  grammes),  all  the  fibres  are  altered. 

(4)  AUercUion  in  physiological  properties  and  loss  of  function  vn  stretched  nerves, — 
There  is,  sometimes,  from  a  slight  stretching  an  increase  of  excitability  in  motor 
and  in  sensitive  nerves.  But  if  the  stretching  is  somewhat  considerable,  paralysis 
and  ansratheeia,  more  or  less  complete,  will  appear  and  will  last  a  variable  time, 
according  to  the  degree  of  structural  changes  in  the  nerve.  No  return  of  function 
can  be  expected  in  cases  in  which  no  trace  of  amelioration  appears  before  a  few  days ; 
and  as  it  is  clear  then  that  the  Wallerian  degeneration  is  taking  place,  no  sign  of 
return  of  function  i&to  be  expected  before  regeneration  has  at  least  begun. 

(5)  Mode  of  influence  of  stretching  of  a  nerve  on  the  nervous  centres, — Many 

»  nevue  de  Ckirurgie,  Paris,  1882,  p.  138. 

«  SuUo  Stiramento  ddli  Nervi.    Messina,  1880.  *  Loc,  cit,  p.  12. 

^  Die  Nervendehnwn^  ah  Operatum  in  der  Chirurg,  Praris,    Leipzig,  1877. 
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experimenters  have  mftintained  that  no  influence  is  exerted  by  the  .stretching  of  at 
lesist  most  nerves  on  the  nervous  centres.  If  their  denial  of  an  influence  on  those 
centres  concerned  only  the  supposed  power  of  stretching  to  make  an  organic  change 
in  those  centres,  there  would  be  no  positive  reason  to  dissent  from  them ;  but  some  of 
them  deny  also  that  any  other  kind  of  influence  is  exerted  on  the  nervous  centres  by  the 
«rtretching  of  a  nerve.  As  a  good  part  of  the  usefulness  of  sti^tching  as  a  therapeutic 
means  would  have  to  be  doubted  if  that  view  were  right,  it  is  necessary  to  show  * 
that  various  kinds  of  influences  may  be  exerted  on  the  nervous  centres  and  through 
them  to  many  parts  of  the  body,  when  a  nerve  is  stretched.  In  the  flrst  place,  I  will 
ny  that  for  more  than  three  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  experimental  researches 
which  show  that  even  a  somewhat  slight  irritation  of  any  nerve  containing  centripetal 
fibres  cannot  be  made  without  at  least  dynamic  changes  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  changes  consisting  in  some  parts  in  an  augmentation,  and  in  some 
other  parts  in  a  diminution  of  power.  In  the  second  place,  we  well  know  that  organic 
changes  will  occur  in  the  nervous  centres,  and  through  them  elsewhere,  from  an 
irritation,  sometimes  slight,  of  almost  any  nerve  having  centripetal  fibres.  This  is,  I 
helieve,  clearly  established  in  the  second  part  of  this  article  (see  ante^  p.  199).  In 
the  third  place,  some  experiments  on  nerve-stretching  (which,  of  course,  is  a  cause  of 
♦rreat  irritation  of  that  nerve)  have  clearly  shown  that  the  properties  and  functions  of 
the  nervous  centres  and  other  parts  are  modified  by  that  operation.  If,  for  instance,  as 
I  have  often  seen,  a  transversal  section  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  be  made 
at  the  level  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  on  a  dog  or  on  a  guinea-pig,  and  if  then,  after 
AMertaining  that,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  there  is  hypenesthesia  in  the  leg  on  the 
^de  of  the  injury  to  the  cord,  and  aneesthesia  in  the  leg  on  the  opposite  side,  I 
stretch  without  great  force  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  anaesthetic  limb,  I  find  that  in  most 
ea<3es  not  only  sensibility  returns  in  that  limb,  but  that  it  soon  acquires  a  morbid 
degree,  so  that  hyperesthesia  replaces  there  anaesthesia.  Besides,  I  find  also  that 
the  limb  which  was  previously  hypersesthetic  becomes  still  more  so.  A  clearer  proof 
tif  a  great  change  in  the  spinal  cord  could  not  exist.  In  the  fourth  place,  I  will  say 
that  in  many  cases  of  considerable  stretching  of  the  sciatic  nerves  in  guinea-pigs,  I 
have  foond  the  toe  innervated  by  fibres  from  the  crural  nerve,  anaesthetic  like  the 
other  toes  which  receive  their  nerve-fibres  from  the  sciatic.  Sometimes  even  the 
\*^  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  operation  becomes  also  anaesthetic.  In 
one  case  there  was  an  incomplete  paralysis  and  anaesthesia  in  the  right  leg  after 
cansiderable  stretching  of  the  sciatic  nerve  on  the  left  side.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the 
«fiinal  ocMti  is  modified  by  stretching  of  a  nerve.  I  will  only  add  that,  if  a  slight 
stretching  can  increase  the  power  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  regards  sensibility,  the  same 
operation,  if  very  energetic,  will  diminish  or  destroy  for  a  time  the  power  of  that 
nrgan  as  regards  that  property. 

I  now  pass  to  the  examination  of  cases  in  which  stretching  of  nerves  has  been  used 
as  a  therapeutic  means  against  various  affections. 

rt.  Nerve-Hreiching  against  neuralgia, — There  is  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  cases 
of  inveterate  neuralgia  have  been  treated  with  success  by  that  process.  In  a  valuable 
paper  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Walsham,^  cases  are  mentioned  in  which  the  cure  yet  persisted  after 
five  months  (two  cases,  one  of  Mr.  Walsham,  one  of  Dr.  G.  Stewart),  seven  months 
^<mecMe  of  Mr.  Spence),  fourteen  months  (one  case  of  Mr.  Oallender),  eighteen  months 
<one  case  of  Mr.  Bartlett).  ^fter  nerve-stretching  in  many  other  cases,  the  cure  had 
not  perhaps  been  long  enough  to  be  sure  that  it  would  be  permanent,  insomuch  that 
the  cesRation  of  pain  veiy  frequently  is  only  due  to  the  structural  lesions  caused  by 
stretching,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  after  i*^eneration  in  those  cases,  as  in  those  of 
nenrotomy,  the  neuralgia  would  return.  It  is  evident  that,  of  the  two  suigical 
processes  in  cases  of  neuralgia,  neurotomy  and  nerve-stretching,  the  last  is  the  most 
aWul,  and  that  which  offers  the  least  danger  especially  for  certain  nerves  :  the  infra- 
orhitalis  particularly.  Still  I  hold  the  opinion  that  certain  modes  of  treatment  are 
niore  powerful  than  nerve-stretching.     I  will  refer  to  the  second  part  of  this  article 

>  British  Medical  Journal,  1880,  vol.  ii.  p.  1000. 
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(see  p.  213)  for  tbe  prescription  of  a  narcotic  subcutaneous  injectioni  and  for  the  roles 
as  leguedB  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery.  These  means  employed  simultaneously  leave 
so  few  cases  of  neuralgia  unoured,  that  they  ought  to  be  tried  before  having  recourse 
to  nerve-stretching.  It  is  not  so  in  those  terrible  cases  of  so-called  epQeptiform 
neuralgia,  such  as  was  that  of  Mr.  Walsham,  and  as  was  also  a  case  of  Dr.  Grainger 
Stewart.^  Nerve-stretching  is  then  one  of  the  very  best  means.  In  Dr.  Stewart's 
ease,  the  stretching  of  the  infrarorbitalis  proved  insufficient,  and  the  cure  was  obtained 
only  after  the  stretching  of  the  mental  nervow  In  cases  of  ordinary,  although  violent, 
neiualgia,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  stretoh  more  than  one  nerve,  even  when  a 
number  of  others  are  affected.  This  is  clearly  proved  by  a  case  of  Masing,'  in  which 
almost  all  the  branches  of  the  trigeminal  were  attacked,  and  in  which,  however,  a 
cure  was  obtained  by  stretching  ^the  infra-orbitalis  alone.  This  ^t  is  important  in 
showing  that  the  stretching  of  one  neiTe  can,  through  the  nervous  centres,  affidct 
other  nerves.  Another  point  of  some  importance  seems  to  come  out  from  a  case  of 
neuralgia,  in  which  the  sciatic  nerve  was  stretched  by  Morton  without  any  marked 
benefit,  and  which  was  cured  by  excision  of  part  of  that  nerva  In  all  cases  in  which 
excision  is  to  be  resorted  to,  there  would  be  some  benefit  in  stretching  the  nerve 
before  practising  excision.'  Pooley  ^  gives  as  a  reason  in  favour  of  nerve-stretching 
in  neuralgia,  the  probability  of  ameliorating  the  trophic  troubles  which  often  exists 
in  that  affection.  This  is  right  if  stretching  is  sufficiently  strong  to  alter  all  the 
fibres  of  the  nerve,  as  then  they  are  exactly  as  if  the  nerve  had  been  divided— a  con- 
dition which  leads  to  the  cessation  of  the  trophic  disorders,  which,  as  I  have  estab- 
lished, depends  not  on  the  absence  of  a  supposed  favourable  nervous  influence, 
but  on  the  existence  of  a  mischievous  influence  exerted  on  nutrition  by  an  irritated 
nerve. 

h.  Nerve-stretching  in  cases  of  spasmodic  tic  and  local  tonic  spasm. — The  first 
case  of  this  kind  is  the  one  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  stretching  was  used  by 
Nussbaum.*  From  blows  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  elbow,  a  man  had  con- 
tracture of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax,  and  of  the  arm,  forearm,  and  hand.  The  ulnar 
nerve  and  several  branches  of  the  cervical  and  brachial  plexuses  were  stretched  and 
the  patient  was  cured.  Gartner,  accoinling  to  Nussbaum,^  stretched,  with  some 
success,  the  brachial  plexus  in  a  case  of  rigidity  and  great  pains.  In  a  remai*kable 
case  of  blepharo-spasm  with  neui-algia.  Professor  Panas^  obtained  a  cure  by  stretching 
the  infra-  and  supra-orbitalis.  Kocher  ^  and  others  have  had  a  similar  success  in 
cases  of  blepharo-spasm.  So  far  the  cases  of  spasmodic  facial  tic  have  not  found  in 
nerve-stretching  a  very  useful  means  of  cure.  A  good  paper  of  Bemhai^dt  ^  contains 
three  cases  of  stretching  of  nerves,  twice  against  tic,  once  against  spasm  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  spinal  accessory.  A  very  slight  or  only  temporary 
amelioration  was  obtained  in  the  first  two  cases,  and  no  amelioration  at  all  in  the  last 
case.  In  the  two  cases  of  &cial  spasmodic  tic  the  nerve  stretched  was  the  fiacial. 
In  other  cases  the  nerve  extended  was  a  branch  of  the  trigeminal.  It  is  dear  that 
if  the  operating  surgeon,  in  Benihardt's  cases,  had  drawn  sufficiently  on  the  fieuaal 
nerve,  he  would  have  produced  an  alteration  equivalent  to  the  section  of  the  nerve, 
and  would  then  have  had  at  least  a  temporary  cure,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  paralysiB 
of  more  or  less  long  duration.  The  same  thing  can  but  partly  be  said  of  the  case  of 
spasm  of  the  muscles  innervated  by  the  spinal  accessory.  I  say  '  partly,'  because 
those  muscles  receive  some  nerve  fibres  from  other  sources,  so  that  even  the  section 

1  British  MedicalJaumal,  1879,  vol.  i.  p.  603. 

'  See  Cantributum  d  Ntude  de  Vilongaium  des  nerfs,  par  E.  Wiet,  Paris,  1882,  p.  113. 
A  large  number  of  cases  of  stretching  for  neuralgia  and  other  aflections  has  been  coUecttMl 
and  published  by  Dr.  Wiet. 

*  A  case  of  Cred^  supports  this  view.    See  lAmdon  Medical  Record,  Oct.  16, 1880. 
«  The  New  York  Mescal  Record,  1880,  p.  172. 

*  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  ftir  Chirurgie,  Sept.  1872,  vol.  i.  p.  460. 

*  Loc.  cit,  p.  462. 

7  Archives  ^  Ophthalmologic.    Ao&t,  1881. 

*  Quoted  bv  Wiet,  De  rskmaation  des  nmfs.    Paris,  1882,  p.  110. 
^  Zeitschrififur  Kiimsche  Medicin^  Berlin,  Bd.  lii.  1881,  p.  100. 
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of  the  flpinal  aocesBory  nerve  is  not  always  followed  by  an  absolute  otmMm  of  the 
spasmodic  movements  of  the  neok  and  other  parts.  Mr.  F.  A.  Southam  ^  was  more 
fortunate  than  Bernhardt,  as  he  obtained  an  almost  complete  cure  in  one  case  of 
stretdiing  of  the  spinal  accessory  against  tortioollis,  but  he  gained  only  a  very  slight 
improvement  in  another  case.  He  and  others  ^  were  suooessfid  in  cases  of  spasmodic 
jerkingg  of  the  fbcial  muscles.  There  has  been  a  facial  paralysis  in  most  of,  if  not  in 
all,  the  cases  of  stretching  of  the  facial  nerve.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Allen  Sturge,  and 
Mr.  GkxUee,  although  the  nerve  was  extended  '  with  moderate  force '  (but  this  was 
repeated  till  paralysis  appeared),  two  months  after  the  operation  the  paralysis  was 
stQI  complete,  and' began  to  yield  only  after  three  months,  but  then  improved  rapidly. 
In  SohluHsWs  case,  as  well  as  in  two  cases  of  Eulenburg,  and  that  of  Putnam's,  the 
paralysis  lasted  many  months.  In  the  cases  of  Baum,  it  is  the  more  surprising  that 
the  paralysis  only  lasted  eight  days,  that  Baum  had  thought  fit  to  crush  the  nerve 
with  the  forceps.  The  paralysis  began  to  disappear  after  five  weeks  in  Mr.  Southam's 
case.  I  believe  I  can  conclude  that  there  is  no  affection  in  which  nerve-stretching 
has  proved  as  favourable  as  in  spasmodic  tic  without  much  neuralgic  pains. 

The  attempts  made  so  far  in  cases  of  pains  and  spasmodic  rigidity  with  hemi- 
plfigiA  have  not  been  successful  enough  to  give  much  encouragement.  I  have  seen 
in  a  monkey,  paralysed  from  brain  disease,  an  excessive  rigidity  disappearing  com- 
pietelj  (gradually  in  two  dajrs)  in  the  hind  limb  after  stretching  of  the  sciatic  nerve ; 
but  ^e  contracture  returned  in  a  few  weeks  and  hardly  diminished  after  a  renewed 
itretching.  Nicaise,'  on  a  hemiplegic  patient  of  Dr.  B.  Ball's,  stretched  the  sdatic 
nerve  to  the  extent  of  seven  centimetres,  without  any  marked  effect  on  either  the 
pains  or  the  contracture  of  the  paralysed  leg.  Ozemy,^  in  a  case  of  hemiplegia  with 
pains,  convulsions,  and  rigidity  of  the  arm,  was  somewhat  more  fortunate.  He  first 
stretched  the  axillary  plexus,  and  found  that  the  rigidity  diminished,  and  that  the 
movements  became  easier;  but  after  stretching  the  supraKilavicular  plexus,  the 
paralysis  increased.  There  was,  however,  a  complete  cessation  of  very  troublesome 
canvukions  of  the  arm.  In  cases  of  rigidity  or  convulsions  due  to  affections  of  the 
wpvaal  cord,  without  locomotor  ataocy,  a  somewhat  fistvourable  result  has  been  obtained 
twice  from  stretching  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  In  a  case  of  double  lateral  sclerosis, 
Mr.  Southam  *  obtained  this  most  remarkable  resiUt,  that  although  the  nerve  was 
stfetched  on  one  side,  the  shooting  pains  disappeared  from  the  two  lower  limbs ;  but 
the  rigidity  diminished  only  in  the  limb  operated  upon.  In  a  case  of  Nussbaum's  ^  there 
were  clonic  convulsions  from  the  knee  to  the  thorax  with  intense  pain,  owing  to 
difieafie  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  Stretching  of  the  sciatic  nerve  on  one 
side  cored  the  spasms  and  pains  on  that  side ;  the  same  operation  on  the  other  side 
acted  in  the  same  way  on  the  symptoms  in  this  last  side. 

Nerve-9tretching  vn  tetamu. — As  this  subject  must  be  fully  treated  in  the  article 
on  Tetanus,  I  will  only  make  the  few  following  remarks  : — 1st  That  the  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  a  cure  of  tetanus  was  obtained  by,  or  at  least  after,  nerve-stretching 
(even  sometimes  when  the  sjrmptoms  were  qidte  severe),  is  too  large  for  our  rejecting 
that  mode  of  treatment,  notwithstanding  the  sharp,  but  in  a  measure  only,  weU- 
foonded  criticism  of  Mr.  Heniy  Morris  ^ ;  2nd.  That  even  in  cases  of  failure  there 
was  often  a  considerable  amelioration  from  that  means  of  treatment,  so  that  there  is 
giouDd  to  think  that  it  might  be  of  great  service  if  used  together  with  some  powerful 

»  Tke  Lancet,  London,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  869. 

*  Mr.  Southam  (loe.  cit.  p.  870)  ;  Mr.  Godlee  (^rti^M^  Medical  Journal,  1880,  vol.  ii.  p. 
^10):  Dr.  James  J.  Putnam  (Sequin's  Archives  of  Medicine,  New  York,  1881);  Baiun 
(BerUmer  WoehenMcKrift,  No.  40,  p.  505,  Oct.  1878);  Eulenburg  (CtmtrcmaU  fiir  Nerven- 
heOhmde,  April,  1880,  No.  7) ;  Scfiliissler  (in  Wiet,  Qmtributian  a  fitude  de  rsiongatwn  des 
wr/f,  Paria,  1882,  p.  88). 

*  Quoted  by  Wiet  {Uk.  cU.  p.  70). 

*  Ardiicfur  PgycMatrie  und  Nervenkranken.    Bd.  x.  Heft  i.  1878,  p.  284. 

*  Tks  Lancet,  London,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  627. 

*  Quoted  liy  Wiet  (loe.  cit.  p.  72). 

^  British  Medictd  Journal,  1879,  vol.  i.  p.  938.  Out  of  the  number  of  cases  I  know  of,  that 
l«  twenty-three,  there  has  been  eight  cas^  of  rpcoyery  and  (ifteen  failures, 
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internal  remedies ;  3rd.  that,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Johnstone/  it  is  eBsential 
to  stretch  all  the  nei-ves  supplying  the  part,  whose  injury  has  caused  the  disease ; 
4rth.  that  the  operation  should  be  made  early  and  as  high  up  as  possible,  if  there  is  any 
suspicion  of  the  nerves  being  inflamed  near  and  at  some  distance  from  the  wound, 
bum,  or  other  injury ;  5th.  that  stretching  ought  always  to  be  strong  enough  to 
destroy  the  power  of  transmission  of  sensitive  impressions  in  the  nerve  operated  upon. 

Nerve-stretching  against  an  epileptiform  affection. — The  case  of  Billroth  (already 
quoted)  in  which  he  pressed  upon  and  rubbed  a  nerve  has  led  Dr.  Ozemy  '  to  stretch 
a  nerve  in  a  case  of  epilepsy.  There  was  an  aura  starting  from  the  hand  and  tho 
ulnar  nerve  was  stretched.  There  was  no  favourable  effect.  No  hope  of  a  cure  can 
exist  in  cases  of  epilepsy  by  nerve-stretohing,  excepting  those  in  which  a  clear  peri* 
pheric  cause  exists. 

Nerve-Btretcliing  against  jmralj/sis,  ancesthesia  and  lepra  an^estketica, — A  re- 
markable case  of  cure  of  paralysis,  due  to  a  fracture  of  the  humerus,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Muralt.  The  ulnar  nerve  was  stretched  and  the  cure  rapid.  In  another 
case  of  traumatic  paralysis  the  stretching  of  the  ulnar  and  the  median  nerves  led  to 
a  cure.  A  wound  had  caused  paresis  of  some  muscles  and  aneesthesia  of  the  thumb 
and  index  and  partly  of  the  medius.  One  day  after  a  slight  stretching,  sensibility 
had  returned  to  its  normal  degree,  and  later  on  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  recovered 
their  action,  but  the  extensor  muscles  remained  paralysed.'  In  a  case  of  slight 
wound  having  healed  badly  there  was  a  paralysis  with  atrophy  of  some  muscles  of 
the  hand.  Slight  stretching  of  the  ulnar  nerve  was  followed  by  a  gradual  return  of 
muscular  action  in  the  paralysed  pai'ts.^  In  a  case  of  paraplegia,  with  total  loss  of 
motion  and  sensibility,  both  sciatic  and  crural  nerves  were  stretched  on  the  two 
sides,  and  the  patient,  who  for  years  had  been  confined  to  his  bed,  was  able  soon  to  go 
about  on  crutches,  the  paralysed  limbs  supported  mechanically.*  Unfortunately,  no 
detail  is  given  as  r^;ards  the  return  of  power  and  feeling,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  possibility  of  going  about  was  not  due  simply  to  the  immediate  cessation  of 
spasmodic  movements.  In  a  case  of  antestha^da  and  paralysis  of  both  lower  limbs, 
fi*om  neuralgia  on  one  side,  Masing  stretched  the  crural  and  sciatic  nerves,  and  the 
patient  ultimately  was  cured  of  the  neuralgia,  the  ansesthesia,  and  the  {laralysifl.' 
In  lepra  anesthetica  most  remarkable  effects  of  nerve-stretching  have  been  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Laurie  ^  especially.  He  has  treated  thirty  cases  of  that  affection  by 
that  process.  On  all  the  patients  thei*e  was  a  more  or  less  favourable  result ;  but  for 
how  long  is  not  known.  In  the  first  case  sensibility  returned  in  the  arm  after  the 
stretching  of  the  ulnar,  the  hand  became  stronger  and  the  thickening  of  the  nerve 
disappeared.  Dr.  Laurie  operated  on  the  sciatic  nerves  and  the  two  ulnars  in  one 
case,  and  obtained  a  return  of  movement  and  sensibility,  especially  in  the  upper 
limbs.  Dr.  0.  Bomford  ^  stretched  both  ulnar  nerves  in  a  case  of  great  atrophy, 
paralysis,  and  ansBSthesia  from  leprosy.  There  was  a  rapid  return  of  movement  and 
sensibility,  the  atrophy  persisting,  however. 

Nerve-stretching  in  locomotor  at^ioey, — Carl  Langenbuch  *  waa  the  first  who  tried  to 
ameliorate  or  cure  that  affection  by  that  means.  That  first  attempt  deserves  to  be 
noticed  somewhat  at  length  : — 

A  man  of  forty  had  lightning  pains  and  locomotor  ataxy  in  the  four  limbs  and  had  lost 
feelinff,  chiefly  in  the  lower  limbfi.  His  ^na  were  so  great  that  Langenbuch  decided  to 
stpetch  the  most  attacked  nerve,  the  left  sciatic.  The  operation  was  performed  on  September 
13.    The  pains  in  all  parts  supplied  by  that  nen  e  disappeared  at  once.    There  was  some 

»  The  Lancet,  London,  1879,  vol.  ii.  p.  892. 

■  Hevue  des  Sciences  M4dicale»,  dirigfie  par  Hayem^  Paris,  1880,  vol.  xvi.  p.  287. 

'  Blum,  in  Archives  de  MSdecine,  Janvier,  1878. 

*  Duplay^  in  Revue  des  Sciences  MSdicales,  1880,  vol.  xv.  p.  690. 

*  British  Medical  Journal  (firom  a  German  medical  journsl  and  without  the  name  of  the 
author),  1877,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

*  Hevue  des  Sciences  M^icaleSj  vol.  xiii.,  1879,  p.  727. 
'  Indian  Medical  Gasette,  Sept.  and  Oct,  1878. 

«  The  Lancet,  London,  1881,  vol.  i.  p.  829. 

»  Berliner  Klinixhe  Wochenschrift,  1879,  No.  48,  p.  709,  and  April,  1^  p.  238.^ 
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{Mualjvuy  wHieh  in  a  few  dv78  disappeared.  On  September  25  the  two  crural  and  the 
right  sciatic  were  stretched.  There  was  no  more  pain  in  the  lower  limbs.  When  the  patient 
tned  to  walk,  after  a  few  days,  he  found  that  he  had  recovered  some  feelings  and  it  was  ascer- 
Uined  that  the  ataxia  had  ceased.  Later  on  he  came  to  have  the  same  operation  performed 
QD  his  arms,  but  died  suddenly  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy  (P),  when  chloroform  began  to  be  given  to 
him.'  Eemarch  has  obtained  a  iayourable  result  in  a  case  of  ataxy  in  which  he  stretched  the 
fanchial  plexus.  The  pains  and  ataxia  disappeared.  Erlenmeyer,^  in  a  bad  case  of  tabes 
dorsalis,  stretched  the  riglit  sciatic  nerve  to  tne  extent  of  sax  or  seven  centimetres.  Ten  days 
later  the  left  sciatic  was  also  stretched.  There  was  no  improvement  of  the  various  s3rmptoms, 
ezoopt  that  the  muscular  power  became  greater  in  the  legs.  Erlenmeyer  believes  tliat  ne  did 
not  stretch  the  nerve  enough  in  his  two  operations.  Drs.  Debove  and  Gillette  '  relate  that  in 
a  rery  bad  case  of  locomotor  ataxy  in  the  four  limbs,  one  of  the  sciatic  ner\es  was  stretched, 
and  that  the  result  was  most  remarkable:  the  pains  disappeared  everywhere;  sensibility 
returned ;  tlie  muscular  sense  improved :  the  incoordination  was  dimimshed,  but  walking 
remained  extremely  difficult  on  account  of  an  excessiye  atrophy  of  the  legs.  In  a  second  case 
Debove  and  Gillette,  chiefly  against  the  pains  which  were  mtense  in  the  two  upper  limbs, 
stretched  the  radial  and  median  nerves  on  the  ri^ht  side.  The  pains  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared everywhere ;  the  aneesthesia  diminished  in  the  left  foot,  the  incoordination  improved 
notably,  and  walking  became  possible  without  help.  Ihr.  Sury  Bienz  ^  in  a  case  of  ataxia, 
with  violent  pains,  obtained  very  favourable  results  from  stretching  of  the  sciatic  nerve, 
ijchliiflsler  *  of  Br^nen,  is  said  to  have  effected  a  complete  cure,  in  a  similar  case,  through  the 
same  means. 

General  featurtB  of  nerve-stretching  anid  its  curative  importance. — Some  painta 
dearly  established  by  experiments  on  n.nimal8  (chiefly  mine  and  those  of  TaTchanoff) 
are  siax>ngl7  supported  by  clinical  observation.  Firaty  stretching  of  a  nerve  acts  on 
the  nervous  centres,  and  through  them  on  more  or  less  distant  nerves.  Most  of  the 
cases  of  nerve-stretching  in  locomotor  ataxy  especially  show  this ;  none  as  much, 
however,  as  the  second  case  of  Debove  and  Gillette,  in  which  there  was  a  great  effect 
produced  on  the  whole  spinal  cord  by  the  stretching  of  the  two  nerves  in  one  arm,  and 
a  more  considerable  amelioration  in  the  foot  and  arm  on  the  opposite  side  than  in  those 
on  the  side  of  the  operation.  Panas  justly  grounds  the  superiority  of  stretching  over 
neurotomy  on  the  favourable  influence  of  the  first  operation  on  ^e  nervous  centres, 
in  cases  of  neuralgic  {)ains  and  spasms.  It  results  forcibly  from  many  facts  that, 
even  in  cases  when  neurotomy  is  prefen'ed,  some  pulling  of  the  proxis'^nal  end  of  the 
nerve  (after  the  division)  ought  to  be  exercised.  A  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
stretching  over  neurotomy  is  found  in  a  case  I  have  quoted  of  Masing.  in  which 
stretching  of  one  branch  of  the  trigeminal  has  cured  a  neuralgia  of  almost  all  the 
branches  of  that  nerve.  It  is  especially  in  cases  of  nerve-irritations  producing  mis- 
chief through  the  nervous  centres,  that  nerve-stretching  is  to  be  selected  rather 
neurotomy.  Sectmdlyy  experiments  on  animals  show  that  there  cannot  be  a  con- 
fiiderabie  degree  of  nerve-stretching  without  a  structural  alteration  of  the  nerve, 
renderizig  the  operation  equivalent  to  neurotomy.  This  is  also  proved  to  be  the  case 
in  man.  A  clear  conclusion  flows  out  from  this  fact :  it  is  that  in  cases  of  neuralgia, 
of  painful  or  unfelt  local  spasms  or  twitchings,  when  it  is  important  to  produce 
aiuesthesia  or  paralysis,  for  a  time  at  least,  it  is  well  to  draw  considerably  on  the 
nerve,  keeping  in  view  that,  if  stretching  is  performed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  means  of 
a  weight  suspended  to  the  nerve,  there  will  be  an  altei*ation  of  tissue,  suflicient  to  pro- 
duce a  loes  of  function,  under  a  weight  somewhat  less  than  that  which  will  break  the 
nerve  (see  anU^  the  indications  given  of  weights  necessary  to  tear  or  to  root  out  the 
principal  nerves) ;  thirdly ^  regeneration  of  nerves  is  more  rapid  in  altered  nerves 
after  stretching  than  in  divided  nerves ;  this  is  established  as  well  by  experiments 
OD  animals  as  by  &cts  observed  in  man. 

In  none  of  the  various  affections  in  which  nerve-stretching  has  been  used  is  it 
called  for  so  much  as  it  is  in  that  incurable  or  almost  incurable  affection,  lepra 
fiwnthetica.  The  failure  of  other  means  renders  the  benefit  obtained  through  nerve- 
^TGftching  in  that  affection  a  very  great  blessing.  In  another  kind  of  nerve-trouble, 
in  which  treatment  generally  fails  also,  ue.  in  tiaumatic  paralysis  and  aniesthesia, 

»  Berl.  Klin.  Woch.,  April,  1880,  p.  236. 

«  Centr<dblatt.fir  NervenheOkunde,  1880,  No.  21,  p.  441. 

*  Oaiette  Hehdomadaire,  de  Paris,  1880,  p.  828. 

*  Quoted  by  Wiet,  loc.  cit.  pp.  139  and  140. 
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there  has  been  what  I  may  call  wonderful  suooesses  obtained  by  nerve-stretching. 
Locomotor  ataxy  comes  next  in  the  series  of  affections  in  which  our  means  of  cure 
are  limited,  and  in  which,  therefore,  any  new  serviceable  means  of  treatment  must 
be  welcome.  Either  because  the  cases  of  fisulure  of  amelioration  by  nerve-stzetxdiing 
have  not  been  published,  or  because  that  means  is  really  most  induable,  we  know 
almost  only  cases  of  improvement  or  cure  (t),  as  the  list  I  have  given  shows.  Tetanus, 
by  the  same  reasons,  comes  next.  As  regards  cases  of  spasmodic  tic,  painless  or 
painful,  as  in  the  epileptiform  neuralgia,  some  distinction  must  be  made  concerning 
the  kind  of  nerves  on  which  stretching  is  used,  and  also  the  degree  of  stretching. 
The  good  effects  obtained  by  pulling  on  a  sensitive  nerve  (the  branches  of  the 
trigeminal)  seem  to  be  much  less  than  those  given  by  the  same  operation  on  a  motor 
nerve  (the  fiidal).  If  there  is  much  pain,  it  is  natural  to  act  on  a  sensitive  nerve ; 
but  it  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  think  that  there  is  a  better  chance  of  cure  in  a  case  of 
epileptiform  neuralgia,  to  stretch  a  sensitive  rather  than  a  motor  nerve.  In  that  affec- 
tion I  have  ascertained  that  in  keeping  the  muscles  absolutely  motionless,  by  a  con- 
siderable pressure  on  them,  the  attacks  aborted  completely ;  and  there  are  many  facti> 
which  I  published  long  ago  estabUshing  that  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  pains  that  diftten- 
sion  of  the  sphincter  ani  gives  rise  to  in  cases  of  anal  fissure),  muscles  which  tend 
powerfully  to  contract  are  the  source  of  a  very  painful  irritation  of  their  sensitive 
nerves.  It  would  be  quite  rational  from  my  experiments  and  from  many  clinical  iBCta 
(in  several  kinds  of  painful  spasms  of  limbs  as  well  as  of  the  sphincter  ani)  to  divide 
either  the  tendon  or  the  body  of  the  muscles  seized  with  painful  spasms  in  the 
epileptiform  neuralgia,  or,  at  least,  to  divide  the  trunk  or  some  branches  of  the  fSftdal 
nerve  (after  stretching  the  trunk).  As  regards  the  degree  of  stretching  in  caasH 
of  £eunal  twitching  (painful  or  not),  it  ought  to  be  such  as  to  alter  the  structure  of 
the  nerve.  This  rule  applies  also  to  cases  of  neuralgia.  Mere  stretching  is  sufficient 
in  that  respect,  and  the  pi-ooess  of  squeezing,  crushing  of  the  stretched  nerve,  em- 
ployed by  Baum,  ought  to  be  rejected  as  worse  than  useless,  as  it  can  produce 
neuritis.  It  has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  stretching  against  sciatica  to  draw 
enough  on  the  nerve  to  lift  the  limb  from  the  operating  table.  Mr.  J.  Chiene '  ha^ 
perhaps  justly  denied  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  Still  it  is  impoi*tant  to  pull  strongly 
enough  (in  cases  of  simple  neuralgia)  to  produce  at  least  a  considerable  diminution 
of  sensibility,  persisting  for  some  weeks.  The  amount  of  force  must  be  somewhat 
less  in  tetanus  and  locomotor  ataxy.' 

C.  E.  BROWN-SiQCARD,  MJ>. 

»  The  Lancet,  London,  1878,  vol.  i.  p.  904. 

'  In  a  good  review  of  the  whole  subject  of  nerve-stretching,  Messrs.  Artaud  and  GiJson 
(Bevue  de  Chirufvie,  Paris,  10  Mars,  1882,  No.  3,  p.  221)  give  a  detailed  statistical  account 
of  all  the  cases  they  know  of  that  operation.  Their  statisticfi  can  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
Ist,  against  neuralgia,  70  cases,  out  of  which  48  were  quite  successful,  10  partfy  so,  6  were 
quite  unsuccessful,  and  6  were  not  sufHcieutly  reported ;  2nd,  af|;ainst  contracture,  4  cases,  of 
which  2  successful.  1  nartly  so,  and  1  proved  a  &ilure ;  3rd,  agamst  fikcial  tic  (not  neuralgic), 
5  cases,  4  successnil,  I  a  failure ;  4tn,  sgainst  traumatic  spasms  and  local  oonvukioiis,  i 
cases,  all  successful ;  dth,  sgainst  peripheric  paralysis,  6  cases,  1  successful,  and  4  in  which 
there  was  an  improvement ;  Gth,  against  organic  afrections  of  the  nervous  centres,  16  cas^^^, 
out  of  which  8  were  cases  of  locomotor  aiaxy :  5  successful,  3  partly  so,  and  8  ^nree ;  7Ui, 
against  tetanus,  28  cases,  of  which  7  were  successful,  19  unsucoeesful,  and  2  not  reported. 
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ALTHOUGH  locomotor  ataxy  comes  more  frequently  under  the  care  of  the  phy- 
sician than  the  surgeon,  yet  in  the  early  part  of  its  course  the  sjnoiptoms  ai*e  so 
equivocal,  and  so  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  those  which  belong  to  certain  surgical 
diseases,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  differential  diagnosis  alone,  a  short  description  of 
this  malady  diould  have  a  place  in  every  system  of  Surgery. 

The  symptoms  observed  in  different  cases  on  record  are  the  following : — Stra- 
hujuus,  diplopia,  amblyopia,  amaurosis,  ptosis,  contraction  of  both  pupils  or  only  of 
oue ;  shifting  pains  in  diffei^ent  parts  of  the  body,  chiefly  in  the  extremities ;  cutaneous 
and  muscular  ansBsthesia  and  loss  of  sense  of  temperature ;  ataxy,  or  incoordination 
of  voluntary  movements ;  incontinence  of  urine  and  dysuria;  loss  of  electro-muscular 
oontiiictility  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  occasionally,  but  rarely,  some  paralysis  of 
the  first,  fifth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  cerebral  nerves ;  spermatorrhoea,  with  loss 
of  sexual  power  and  desire ;  (edematous  swelling  of  the  joints,  chiefly  of  the  knees ; 
cardiac  and  gastric  disturbance ;  loss  of  tendon  reflected  movement. 

All  these  symptoms  are  never  associated  together  in  any  one  case  of  locomotor 
ataxy ;  and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  they  are  grouped  constitutes  one  of  the 
peccdiArities  of  the  disease.  Thus,  to  give  a  few  practical  examples,  the  symptoms 
are  grouped  in  the  following  way,  and  made  their  appearance  in  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  are  mentioned. 

Case  I.  Strabismus  and  diplopia ;  pains  in  the  legs  with  numbness  of  toes ;  ataxy  or 
unsteadiDesB  of  gait ;  numbness  of  fingers,  followed  by  pains  in  the  arms  and  unsteadiness  of 
Toluntaiy  movements,  or  ataxy ;  incontinence  of  urine. 

CaM  II.  Puns  with  numbness  and  heaviness  of  leffs ;  pains  in  abdomen  and  chest ; 
ataxy ;  paina  and  numbness  in  hands  and  arms  followed  oy  ataxy ;  analgeeia;  incontinence 
of  nnne  and  dysuxia,  alteniately  *,  hsBmorrboids ;  loss  of  sexual  power. 

Case  m.  Hemorrhoids,  with  pain  and  numbness  in  sacrum  and  perineum ;  heavy 
forcing  pains  in  rectum,  with  tightness  and  weight  in  abdomen.  Subsequently  pains  in  legs. 
Both  pmyils  contracted  to  size  of  pin's  head ;  ataxy  of  movement ;  loss  of  taste  and  smeU  ; 
unpaired  sensation  and  motion  on  ri^ht  side  of  nose;  great  numbness  of  feet  and  legs,  and 
analgesia;  numbness  of  fingers;  'qmvering'  of  muscles;  exalted  reflex  excitability  of  skin 
over  feet  and  legs. 

In  many  cases  the  pains  in  the  limbs  are  for  a  period  which  can  vaiy  from  a 
month  to  ten  years  or  more,  the  only  precursors  of  the  other  symptoms  with  which 
they  are  subsequently  associated.  They  consist  of  two  kinds — the  one  more  or  less 
doll,  aching  or  gnawing,  and  frequently  described  by  the  patient  as  rheumatic ;  the 
other,  more  frequent  and  characteristic,  more  acute  and  lancinating,  like  electric 
•^bocks.  The  former  are  more  continuous ;  the  latter  occur  suddenly,  in  paroxysms 
whidi  last  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days,  and  as  suddenly  disappear  for  an  in- 
definite period.  Even  during  the  paroxysm  the  pain  is  not  continuous,  but  inter- 
Butting,  although  it  may  recur  in  rapid  succession  at  very  short  intervals,  and  may 
either  fix  on  some  particular  spot,  or  fly  from  one  part  to  another  with  the  rapidity 
of  li^tning.  The  parts  which  most  frequently  suffer  are  the  lower  and  then  the 
iq>per  extremities. 

In  other  instances  ocular  disturbanceB  are  for  a  long  time  the  only  symptoms* 
lUse  consfat  of  internal  or  external  strabismus,  or  amblyopia  foUowed  by  amaurosis. 
In  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy,  paralysis  of  either  the  third  or 
the  fdxth  cerebral  nerre,  with  diplopia,  occurs  during  the  first  stage.    It  not  un* 
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frequeQtly  makes  its  appearance  quite  suddenly — ^in  a  moment — for  instance,  otl 
awaking  in  the  morning.  Sometimes  it  continues  only  for  a  few  days,  sometimes  for 
weeks  or  months,  and  then  disappears  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  to  return,  perhaps,  at 
some  future  period.  It  may  occur  only  at  particular  times  of  the  day,  during  certain 
emotions,  or  after  the  eyes  have  been  much  fatigued ;  or  it  may  persist  un- 
interruptedly from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  disease.  Occasionally  the 
strabismus  is  double,  but  more  frequently  it  is  limited  to  one  eye.  In  other  cases 
there  is  diplopia  without  a  perceptible  strabismus,  when  the  patient  looks  in  some 
particular  direction.  Not  unfrequently  there  is  also  more  or  less  ptosis  and  dilatation 
of  the  pupil.  Sometimes  one  pupil  is  dilated  while  the  other  is  contracted ;  and 
sometimes  both  pupils  ai*e  reduced  to  a  very  small  size,  without  any  other  ocular 
distiu-bance. 

Amblyopia  is  occasionally  one  of  the  eai'liest  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxy.  It 
lui'ely  disappears,  or  even  remains  stationary,  but  geneiully  increases  at  a  variable 
mto,  and  often  terminates  in  amaui-osis. 

Tlie  atascy,  incoordination,  or  loss  of  |K)wer  to  control  the  voluntary  movements, 
is  an  invariable  and  essential  symptom.  Occasionally  it  is  fii'st  in  the  train  of 
symptoms,  but  generally  it  is  preceded,  either  by  the  peculiar  shifting  pains,  or  the 
ocular  disturbances  already  mentioned.  The  disorderly  movements  occur  under  two 
diflferent  forms.  First,  they  are  generally  manifested  in  the  lower  extremities,  as 
simple  unsteadiness  of  gait ;  the  patient  staggers  or  totters  more  or  less,  like  a  person 
partly  intoxicated.  At  the  same  time  he  frequently  complains  of  heaviness  about 
the  legs,  of  fatigue  after  walking  a  short  distance,  and  particularly  after  standing. 
When  he  stands  with  his  feet  close  together  and  his  eyes  closed,  he  sways  about  and 
would  certainly  fall  if  he  were  not  supported.  Before  the  disorder  is  far  advanced, 
he  may  be  able  to  walk  alone  while  looking  straight  before  him,  or  sideways  on 
sm*ix)unding  objects ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  he  cannot  move  without  looking  at  his 
feet. 

When  the  disorderly  movement  extends  to  the  upper  extremities,  the  patient  is 
unable  to  di^ess  himself,  or  button  his  clothes,  to  write,  pick  up  a  pin,  or  i^each  an 
aim  with  his  hands  when  his  eyes  are  closed. 

As  the  disease  advances,  another  kind  of  disorderly  movement  sujjervenes.  This 
is  of  a  jerking  character,  and  arises  from  spasm  of  the  muscles,  which  the  will  puts 
In  motion,  but  is  unable  to  control ;  for  the  patient  has  lost  the  power  of  regulating 
the  degree  of  tfieir  contractum.  Once  excited  by  the  will,  the  muscles  contract  spas- 
modically beyond  the  degree  intended,  and  flex  or  extend  the  limb  with  a  sudden  and 
uncontrollable  jerk. 

These  two  kinds  of  incoordination  are  associated  together  in  different  degrees  in 
different  individuals ;  but  the  first  kind  is  that  which  generally  prevails  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease.  At  a  later  period,  the  second  or  spasmodic  kind  of  disorder 
increases.  All  the  voluntary  movements  are  more  or  less  hurried  and  precipitate. 
The  patient  seems  to  be  walking  upon  springs ;  he  pi*oceeds  with  a  kind  of  prancing 
gait,  and  brings  his  heels  to  the  ground  with  a  kind  of  kick.  1£  he  attempts  to  take 
hold  of  an  object  with  his  hands,  he  will  probably  thrust  it  from  him  by  a  spasmodic 
jerk  of  the  arm. 

The  motor  ataxy  is  usually  accompanied,  and  occasionally  preceded,  by  cutaneous 
anaathesiay  to  a  variable  degree  and  extent.  The  fingers,  toes,  arms,  and  legs  are 
the  parts  chiefly  affected.  Sometimes  he  can  scarcely  feel  that  he  has  any  feet  at  all, 
or  seems  to  be  '  walking  on  aii<,'  or  '  on  his  ankle-joints,'  or  '  on  his  hip-joints,'  when 
the  numbness  extends  up  the  thighs. 

Analgesia^  or  loss  of  senfiibility  to  pain,  is  frequently  experienced  to  a  variable 
degi^ee  and  extent;  or  painful  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  sensorium  with 
unusual  slowness.  In  several  cases  seen  by  the  writers,  two,  three,  or  four  minutes 
ejapsed  before  the  patient  experienced  any  sensation  of  pain  in  the  part  that  had  been 
pricked ;  and,  in  another,  seon  by  Br.  Clarke,  it  was  not  till  after  the  very  long 
interval  of  t^tfetUy  mimdea  that  the  patient,  %nthout  being  asked,  complained  of 
wnft.rf.ing  in  the  part  which  had  been  pricked  with  a  needle. 
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like  the  sirabifimus,  the  disorders  of  the  urinary  organs  are  remarkable  for  the 
intermittenoe  of  their  attacks.  The  dysuria  and  incontinence  of  urine  fi*equently 
recur  alternately  at  the  same  period  of  the  disease. 

Speimatorrhoea,  followed  by  loss  of  sexual  power,  with  or  without  loss  of  sexual 
detdre,  are  among  the  early  symptoms  of  the  malady  in  a  large  majority  of  patients. 

A  valuable  diagnostic  feature  of  locomotor  ataxy  has  been  discovered  by  Professor 
Westphal.  It  is  the  loss  of  reaction  in  the  leg  when  a  blow  is  given  on  the  tendon 
just  under  the  patella. 

Occasionally  a  very  remarkable  afiection  has  been  observed  in  the  course  of  loco- 
motor ataxy.  This  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Charcot  of  Paris.  The  knee-joint  is 
by  far  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the  disease,  which  occurs  suddenly  as  an  elastic 
(edematous  swelling.  The  part  is  neither  red  nor  painful,  nor  is  there  any  constitu- 
tional dirturbance  or  fever.  Like  the  strabismus  and  urinary  affections,  it  may  last 
onlj  a  short  time,  or  be  prolonged  and  give  rise  to  permanent  deformities.  In  the 
latter  case  the  bones  and  cartilages  of  the  joint  have  been  found  diseased. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  before  ataxy  has  made  its  i^ppearance,  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  may  be  exceedingly  difficult.  But  whenever  the  peculiar  flying 
pciins  suddenly  attack  an  otherwise  healthy  person,  there  is  danger  of  ataxy.  If 
there  is  strabismus,  it  is  accompanied  by  amblyopia ;  and  when  it  is  single,  the 
amblyopia  is  on  the  corresponding  side.'  Even  in  cases  in  which  other  symptoms 
have  been  present,  and  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  by  no  means  difficult,  operations 
have  needlessly  been  performed  on  the  eye  by  surgeons  who  were  ignorant  about  this 
iflection.     It  has  often  been  mistaken  for  incomplete  paraplegia. 

Pathological  anatomy, — In  this  disease  the  spinal  cord  is  always  altered  in  struc- 
ture, and  in  one  particular  part.  The  alteration  consists  chiefly  of  a  peculiar  grey 
degeneration  and  disintegration  of  certain  parts  of  the  posterior  columns,  and 
secondarily  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  of  the  posterior  grey  substance 
crt"  comua,  and  sometimes  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  Pierret  and  Charcot  *  have  shown 
that  the  part  which  is  the  real  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  lateral  band  of  the  posterior 
oolamns  close  by  the  posterior  comua.  Genei^Uy  the  posterior  columns  retain  their 
nannal  shape  and  size,  in  consequence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue  which 
replaces  the  lost  fibres.  Corpora  amylacea  and  oil-globules  of  different  sizes  are  also 
uiiiially  abundant.  It  is  very  common  to  find  disintegration  of  the  extremities  of 
the  posterior  comua,  and  sometimes  Dr.  L.  Clarke  has  found  the  same  kind  of  altera- 
tion in  the  more  central  parts  of  the  grey  substance.  In  the  latter  case  the  disease 
u  of  a  mixed  nature,  partaking  of  the  characters  of  locomotor  ataxy  and  ordinary 
spinal  paralysis. 

Prognosis  and  treatment, — The  prognosis  is  generally  very  unfavourable.  It  is 
rhieflj  at  the  first  invasion  of  the  disease  that  any  marked  benefit  is  to  l)e  expected 
from  the  use  of  remedied.  Hence  the  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis.  One  of  the 
chiefobjects  is  to  protect  the  patient  from  cold  and  damp,  and  place  him  in  an  equable 
temperature.  A  good  and  wholesome  diet,  with  wine  or  beer,  is  generally  necessary. 
With  regard  to  drugs,  nitrate  of  silver  sometimes  exercises  a  very  favourable  infiu- 
enoe  on  the  disease.  It  may  not  only  alleviate  the  pains,  but  diminish  the  incoordi- 
nation. It  should  be  first  given  in  doses  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  gradually  increased 
to  one  grain,  three  times  a  day,  after  meals.  To  prevent  it  from  irritating  the  bowels 
<«*  the  bladder,  it  may  be  .combined  with  opium,  with  cannabis  indica,  or  with  bella- 
•kiona.  For  relieving  the  severity  of  the  limb-pains,  which  so  frequently  disturb  the 
patient's  rest,  there  is  nothing  so  efficacious  as  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia 
(from  one-sixth  to  one-half  of  a  grain)  together  with  atropia  (from  one-sixtieth  to  one- 

*  Dr.  Httfrhlings  Jackson  states  that  the  amaurosis  of  ataxy,  aa  regards  ita  ophtbalmo- 
"^>pic  appearance,  is  unlike  the  amaurosis  from  disease  of  parts  ^within  the  head.  In  amaurosia 
f^)m  intracranial  diseaae  the  optic  disc  always  shows  evidences  of  recent  or  past  neuritis, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  ataxy. — Lancet,  January  10, 1866. 

*  Cliarcot,  Lectures  on  Disenaes  of  the  Nervous  System,  Second  aeries.  The  New  Sydenham 
^'^y.    London,  1881,  p,  21  ^  8sq, 
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thii-ty-fifth  of  a  grain).  These  pains  are  aggravated  by  constipation,  whicb,  of 
course,  must  carefully  be  fought  against.  Dry-cupping  along  the  spine  sometimeH 
affords  decided  relief.  Sulphur  baths  have  occasionally  been  of  some  service. 
Faradisation  has  generally  been  found  to  be  rather  injurious  than  beneficial,  but  the 
constant  galvanic  current  has  been  used  with  the  best  results.  The  positive  pole 
must  be  applieil  on  the  cervical  part  of  the  spine  and  the  negative  on  the  lower 
liml)s  or  on  the  coccyx.  A  very  powerful  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  limbs 
by  a  circular  blister  has  pi*oved  successful  in  stopping  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
has  sometimes  done  more.  There  is  also  some  good  to  be  expected  from  the  use  of 
atropia  and  the  ei-got  of  rye  internally,  and  from  slight  applications  of  a  white-hot 
iron  on  the  limbs.  As  regards  nerve-stretching  we  refer  to  the  special  article  re- 
lating to  that  means  of  treatment. 

J.  LocKHART  Clahks,  M.D.,  1870. 

C.  E.  Beown-S^:quaed,  M.D.,  1882. 
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THE  pathological  natuie  of  the  affections  relievable  by  surgical  orthopaedic  treat- 
ment is  Tarious.  They  consist  mainly  of  alterations,  in  form  and  movement,  of 
the  articulations  belonging  to  the  head,  spine,  and  the  lower  and  upper  extremities. 
Thej  spring — 

1.  From  congenital  influences,  the  varieties  of  club-foot,  for  example ;  malforma- 
tions. 

2.  From  influences  acting  during  abnormal  paiiurition. 

3.  From  rachitis  and  allied  constitutional  states. 

4.  From  derangement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  leading  to  paralysis  or  spasm 
and  contraction. 

5.  From  accidental  injuries  of  articulations ;  undue  pressure  and  strain  ;  inflam- 
mation of  joints  or  contiguous  parts,  whether  or  not  succeeded  by  suppuration  and  its 
ooDsequences. 

Orthopedic  surgery  comprehends,  therefore,  a  multitude  of  abnormal  forms  of  the 
moacular,  ligamentous,  and  osseous  systems,  of  which  some  are  treated  elsewhere  in 
this  w<n-k«  On  the  pathology  of  deformities  arising  from  diseases  of  the  joints,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  essay  on  those  diseases ;  strabismus,  at  p.  124  ;  malforma- 
tions, with  the  SuBGERY  OF  Childhood  ;  bum-contractures,  under  Plastic  Surgery, 
4c  The  affections  which  we  have  here  to  consider  are  principally  those  which  can 
be  remedied  by  tenotomy  or  osteotomy,  by  gradual  mechanical  extension,  by  sudden 
extension  during  ansesthesia,  or  by  any  or  all  of  these  means  combined. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  description  of  the  individual  distortions  and  their 
treatment,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  contrac- 
tion and  deformity,  and  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and 
bones  which  may  render  their  division  necessary.  It  is  now  a  well-nnderstood  law 
of  pathology,  that  if  any  part  of  the  body,  into  the  composition  of  which  muscles 
etiter,  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  absolute  repose,  or  be  habitually  kept  in  one  posi- 
tkm,  so  that  the  origins  and  insertions  of  particular  muscles  are  constantly  approxi- 
mated, whilst  the  points  of  origin  and  insertion  of  other  muscles  are  consequently 
proportionately  separated,  a  shortened,  contracted  condition  of  the  first  set  of 
muscles,  and  an  elongated,  weakened  state  of  the  second  set  of  muscles,  are  produced. 
This  is  illustrated  by  what  occurs  during  a  simple  fracture  or  other  injury  of  an 
f-xtremity.  If  the  elbow,  for  example,  be  for  any  reason  retained  a  few  weeks  in  the 
t^nt  position,  the  muscles  on  the  flexed  side  of  the  member  become  stiff  and  con- 
tracted, and  are  only  gradually  restored  to  their  natural  mobility  by  active  and 
paM*ive  exercises  and  use,  whilst  the  stretch ed-out  and  weakened  extensor  muscles 
i*«-oTcr  more  slowly  their  full  power  of  extending  the  implicated  articulation.  The  * 
sute  oi  things  just  described  is  aggravated  when  inflammation,  exudation,  suppura- 
^ir^n,  loss  Off  cutaneous  or  more  deeply-situated  tissues,  and  consequent  adhesions  and 
or-atriees,  interpose  pain  and  physical  obstruction  to  the  restoration  of  complete 
nohOity  the  greater  duration  of  the  disorder  increases  the  probability  that  perse- 
▼mng  or  active  remedial  means  will  be  required  to  obviate  the  shortening  of  one  set 
^i  structures  and  the  elongation  and  weakening  of  the  opposite  set.  This  shortening 
jdMi  eof&tnction  occur  more  rapidly  during  the  earlier  years  of  life. 

The  influence  of  paralysis  in  producing  contracture  varies  according  to  the  nature 
«Zid  extent  of  the  seizure.     A  single  muscle,  as  the  stemo-cleidoomastoideus,  the 
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tibialis  anticus,  or  the  external  rectns  of  the  eye,  may  be  more  or  less  completely 
paralysed ;  and  the  antagonist  sterno-mastoid,  the  gastrocnemius,  the  peronei,  or  the 
adductor  oculi,  may  become  contracted.  Or  several  muscles  habitually  associated  in 
their  actions  may  lose  their  power  of  voluntary  contraction,  as  the  extensors  of  the 
wrist  and  fingers;  and  the  opposing  muscles  also  habitually  associated  in  their 
actions,  viz.  the  flexors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers,  become  relatively  shortened. 

Few  paralyses  occur  without  some  degree  of  oontrax^ion  ensuing  as  a  consequence, 
either  directly  from  the  impairment  of  the  balance  of  muscular  activity,  or  from 
forced  repose  or  maintenance  of  the  part  in  a  particular  position. 

The  induction  by  abrupt  spasm  of  a  more  or  less  rigid,  more  or  less  permanently 
contracted  state  of  a  part,  is  obvious  and  easily  intelligible ;  but  the  spasm  which 
produces  many  persistent  deformities  is  not  always  of  that  active,  prompt,  or  tonic 
kind  which  is  illustrated  by  certain  cases  of  non-congenital  wry-neck  ajid  club-foot, 
but  is  usually  more  slow  and  progressive,  as  seen  in  many  children's  cases  of  foot- 
deformity.  The  contraction  in  congenital  club-foot,  and  in  the  majority  of  con- 
genital distortions  can,  we  believe,  be  assigned  only  to  a  pretematurally  excitable 
or  tonic  condition  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  shortened  muscles. 

In  many  cases  even  when  the  shortened  muscle  has  been  set  free  by  tenotomy, 
the  morbidly  excitable  retractile  disposition  of  the  muscle  often  shows  itself  again 
after  reunion  of  the  divided  part,  and  the  cessation  of  employment  of  the  mechanical 
or  other  means  by  which  the  affected  muscle  had  been  kept  in  an  elongated  state. 

This  contraction   of  certain  muscles  in  congenital  dub-foot  is  therefore  veiy 
different  from  the  active  powerful  retraction  which  occurs  in  certain  comparatively 
sudden  non-congenital  cases,  and  in  which  the  will  of  the  individual  is  powerless  to 
effect  an  improved  condition  of  the  limb.     In  congenital  club-foot,  and  in  analogous 
gradual  non-congenital  talipes  in  which  paralysis  does  not  exist,  if  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  exercise  volition,  the  affected  muscles  may  be  subservient  to  the  will, 
although  volition  is  incapable  of  willing  entire  relaxation  of  the  contracted  muscles. 
Thus  the  conti-action  in  non-congenital   non-paralytic  talipes,  the  early  stage  of 
which  we  are  able  to  watch,  throws  light  on  the  congenital  affection,  the  early  stage 
of  which  is  hidden  in  the   uterus.     In  non-congenital  cases  of  months'  or  years' 
duration,   induced  by  cerebro-spinal  affection  or  by  reflex  (1)   disorder,  the   vital 
abnormal  spastic  contraction  co-exists  after  a  time  with  secondary  accommodation  or 
adaptive  structural  change.       We  sometimes,  however,  before  structural  change  has 
taken  place,  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  that,  although  the  patient  walks  with 
the  heel,  for  example,  much  elevated,  yet  when  he  is  seated,  even  with  the  knee 
extended,  he  can  voluntarily  bend  the  ankle,  contact  of  the  sole  with  the  ground 
exciting  abnormal  contraction.     Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature   of  the 
contraction  in  congenital  club-foot  by  the  observation  that,  during  sleep,  even  in 
very  young  infants,  the  affected  foot  can  be  more  readily  stmightened ;  also  that,  like 
as  in  certain  cases  of  adult  hemiplegia,  when  the  child  yawns  and  stretches  out  the 
limbs,  the  inversion  of  the  foot  often  disappears.     This  observation  would  show,  that 
whilst  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  infiuit's  nascent  volition  the  adductor  muscles  (the 
tibiales)  overpower  the  abductors  (the  peronei)  and  invert  the  member,  the  act  of 
yawning,  with  its  complicated  reflex  activity  of  inspiratory  muscles,  and  of  associated 
muscles  in  the  extremities,  neutralises  the  peculiar  disturbance  of  muscular  activity 
on  which  talipes  varus  depends. 
'         It  seems  as  if  in  congenital  club-foot  and  analogous  distortions  a  stimulus  or 
irritant  were  present  in  the  medulla  spinalis,  acting  upon  certain  ganglionic  cells 
there,  which  keeps  the  affected  muscle  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction,  yet    not 
suflicient  to  neutralise  the  stimulus  of  the  will  within  the  limits  of  movement 
permitted  by  the  structural  shortening  of  the  member.     Many  non-congenital  silastic 
contractions  appear  allied  to  the  condition  which  prevails  in  some  states  of  chore«L,  in 
which,  when  the  will  would  permit  or  cause  contraction  or  relaxation  of  a  particular 
muscle,  an  involuntary  influence  excites  contraction,  interferes  with,  and  frustrates 
the  voluntary  effort.      In  more  intense  spasmodic  contractions  the  will  is  entirely 
overpowered  before  structural  shortening  supervenes  to  effect  the  same  end. 
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Swvndary  change. — ^From  whichever  of  the  above  causes  a  constantly  contracted 
rtate  of  an  articulation  or  limb  may  have  proceeded,  the  state  of  things  consisting  of 
the  inability  of  the  individual  to  put  the  part,  by  the  action  of  the  will,  through  all 
its  proper  movemmte  is  called  a  deformity.  But  if  the  patient  by  means  of  his  own 
hands,  or  if  the  surgeon,  can  overcome  the  contraction,  and  put  the  affected  part 
through  its  proper  movements,  no  deformity  is  in  reality  seen  to  exist.  Positive 
deformity  may  early  exist,  when  original  disease  of  the  joint  has,  besides  producing 
ooDtraction,  ended  in  more  or  less  considerable  alteration  in  form  and  structure  of 
the  articulation.  But  almost  equally  serious  (secondary)  deformity  may  ensue 
through  the  influence  of  the  now  ill-regulated  muscles  of  the  joint,  especially  when 
these  act  upon  tissues  impaired  by  disease — the  production  of  sub-luxation,  for 
example.  In  the  lower  extremity,  the  effects  of  the  weight  of  the  body  being  borne 
open  the  member  in  improper  directions  is  a  very  important  cause  of  secondary 
deformity,  adding  greatly  to  the  obstacles  to  restoration.  Thus  a  not  severe  case  of 
congenital  club-foot,  remediable  in  point  of  form  in  a  few  weeks  before  walking  has 
oommenoed,  may  subsequently  require  treatment  of  months  or  of  years ;  or,  from 
the  deteriorating  cause  above  mentioned,  be  i*endered  irremediable. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  employed  in  orthopaedic 
surgery  for  the  rectification  of  deformities.  This  department  of  practice  avails  itself 
of  much  that  is  common  with  general  medicine  and  surgery.^  Special  orthopeedic 
means  are,  the  relieving  of  the  shortened  parts  by  the  employment  of  mechanical 
instruments,  or  mechanical  power  exerted  by  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  or  assistants, 
sometimes  with  the  aid  of  the  benumbing  influence  of  chloroform,  and  by  division  of 
one  or  more  of  the  contracted  muscles,  tendons,  fasde,  and  bones. 

Tmioiomyy  myotomy. — In  this  operation  the  necessary  relaxation  of  muscular 
recdstancey  and  of  accompanying  structural  shortening,  is  effected  by  severing  the 
rnnsde  almost  invariably  at  its  tendinous  portion.  The  principles  laid  down  by 
Delpech  for  the  perfoimance  of  this  operation  are  followed  in  the  present  day.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Delpech  never  carried  out  his  own  principles.*  Astley  Cooper,' 
i^eaking  of  palm  and  finger  contraction,  states  that  he  divided  the  contracted  bands 
*  with  a  pointed  bistoury,  introduced  through  a  veiy  small  wound  in  the  integument. 
The  finger  is  extended,  and  a  splint  applied  to  preserve  it  in  the  straight  position.' 
Here  we  have  essentially  the  subcutaneous  method  of  operation  unequivocally 
ennnciated  by  that  distinguished  surgeon.  Stromeyer  took  up  the  matter  where 
Cooper  and  Delpech  left  it,  and  first  applied  it  to  the  Achilles  tendon  (1831),  and  by 
his  labours  and  writings  caused  its  dif^sion  throughout  Europe  and  America.  Many 
alterations  in  the  mode  of  applying  these  principles  have  been  made  since  the  original 
labours  of  Delpech  and  Stromeyer.  Various  knives  for  severing  tendons  (tenotomes), 
and  a  great  variety  of  mechanical  extension  apparatus,  have  been  devised.  In  this 
pkoe  oaly  the  means  in  most  general  use  in  this  country  will  be  described. 

In  describing  the  several  distortions  no  nosological  order  will  be  adopted.  We 
«ill  commenoe  with  congenital  club-foot  (talipes  varus  congenitus),  because  it  is  one 
fjf  the  most  common  distortions  which  the  surgeon  has  to  treat,  and  because  it  has 
ftmned  the  basis  of  extensive  pathological  and  therapeutical  research,  and  will  best 
illastrate  the  principles  upon  which  the  management  of  other  distortions  should  be 
oooducted. 

Congenital  Club-foot  (Talipes  vartia  congenitus). 

We  may  state  at  the  outset,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  introduced  by  late 
writers,  that  we  employ  the  words  congenital  varus  to  signify  the  distortion  which 
has  from  the  earliest  times  been  designated  vai'us,  or  club-foot,  the  term  equino- 
ranis  having  been  subsequently  introduced  to  designate  the  non-congenital  com- 
litnation  of  equinus  with  varus.     Some  modems,  without  prefixing  congenital  or 

'  C  Constitutional,  medicinal,  and  dietetic  treatment,  exercises,  gymnastics,  inunctions,  &c. 
'  See  the  lustory  of  the  treatment  of  clab-foot  and  division  of  tendons,  in  a  Treattse  on 
ftah'font  and  analogous  Distortions,  by  the  Author.    London,  1889. 

''Ox  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  0th  edition,  1820,  p.  476. 
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non-oongenital,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  termed  both  of  these  distortions  equino- 
varus.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  always  stated,  that  both  the  congenital  and  non- 
oongenital  forms  are  compounded  of  varus  and  equinus,  but  it  is  almost  as  desirable 
in  practice  to  adhere  to  the  word  varus  in  surgery  as  to  the  word  calomel  in  Materia 
M^ica. 

Anatomy  of  dvh-foot. — Former  opinions  on  the  anatomy  of  clubfoot  may  be 
advantageously  passed  over.^  In  1837,  and  subsequently,  the  author  laid  down  the 
essential  characters  of  the  anatomy  of  club-foot.'  The  subject  has  since  been  carefully 
and  successfully  studied  by  Mr.  William  Adams.'  The  general  result  of  observa- 
tions of  this  matter  is  the  confirmation  of  the  opinions  emitted  by  the  author  in 
1837  and  1839,^  that  club-foot  consists  of  a  three- fold  alteration  of  the  form  and 
position  of  the  foot,  the  heel  being  elevated,  the  toes  turned  in,  and  the  internal 
margin  of  the  foot  raised  from  the  ground,  owing  to  abnormal  action  and  shortening 
of  the  principal,  if  not  of  all,  the  muscles  of  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  leg.  In 
at  least  the  severer  forms,  those  in  which  the  sole  is  much  contracted,  the  plantar 
muscles  participate  in  the  primary  affection.  •  The  ligaments,  fascise,  and  integuments 
on  the  contracted  side  of  the  member  are  also  shortened,  whilst  the  similar  tissues 
on  the  opposite  side  are  elongated  and  weakened.  These  passive  tissues  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  active  organs — ^the  muscles,  on  which  they  are  in  the  main  dependent ; 
and  become  thus  secondarily  affected,  llie  bones,  before  and  after  ossification,  suffer 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  muscular  contraction,  and  probably  in  proportion 
to  the  earliness  of  the  period  of  uterine  existencd  at  which  the  distortion  commenced ; 
and  especially  in  proportion  to  the  period  that  elapses  after  birth,  during  which  the 
passive  osseous  structures  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  active  muscular  agents.  The 
bones  further  suffer  as  age  advances,  by  bearing  the  weight  of  the  body  in  an  improper 
direction. 

The  departure  from  the  normal  form  and  relation  of  bones  may  be  divided  into — 

1.  Primary. 

a.  The  changes  especially  affecting  the  tibio-tarsal  joint. 

h.  The  change  of  relation  of  the  anterior  bones  of  the  tarsus,  as  regards  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis. 

2.  Secondary,  or  those  induced  after  birth,  by  spontaneous  aggravation  of  the 
deformity,  and  by  pressure  upon  the  parts  through  walking  in  an  improper  manner. 

The  anatomical  changes  of  bones  in  varus  of  practiod  moment  are  due  to  the 
state  of  extension  of  the  os  calcis,  taking  with  it  the  astragalus,  through  which  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  os  calcis  is  more  or  less  closely  approximated  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  ankle-joint ;  and  the  anterior  portions  of  the  articulating 
surfaces  of  the  trochlea  of  the  astragalus  are  projected  from  the  ankle-joint  in  front. 
Owing  also  to  the  forced  inversion  of  the  entire  front  of  the  foot,  the  external  mal- 
leolus is  thrown  backwards  towards  the  posterior  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  and  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  astragalus  slightly  inclines  towards  the  inner  margin  of  the 
foot.  The  forced  elevation  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot  (calcaneum  and  astragalus) 
is  common  to  talipes  varus  and  to  talipes  equinus;  but  the  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  varus  is  the  displacement  of  the  remaining  bones  of  the  tarsus  inwardly  to  the 
extent  that  the  navicular  bone  quits  the  astragalus,  often  touching  the  internal 
malleolus,  with  which  it  frequently  acquires  a  new  articulating  surCace.  The 
cuneiform  and  cuboid  bones  accompany  the  navicular.  Moreover,  in  severe  cases 
the  cuneiform,  cuboid,  and  metatarsals,  with  the  phalanges,  are  drawn  backwards, 
limiting  the  space  of  the  plantar  region. 

The  changes  of  bones  induced  by  improper  walking,   improper  pressure  and 

'  See  On  the  Defortmties  of  the  Human  Frame,  by  W.  J.  Little,  pp.  271  et  seq,  London. 
1853. 

'  Dmertatto  mmiguralis  de  Talipede  Varo,    Berlin,  1837. 

»  Medical  Times  and  GazeUe,  1852 ;  Traruactions  of  Path.  Soc,,  1856. 

*  ^  Treatise  on  Club-foot  and  arudogous  Distortions.  London,  1839.  A  large  number  of 
treatises  on  club-foot  have  appeared  since  1837,  few  of  which  contain  any  fundamental 
researches  into  the  anatomy  of  varus. 
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bearing  against  the  ground,  by  which  also  sometimes  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
soft  parts  are  occasioned,  do  not  properly  belong  to  simple  uncomplicated  club-foot. 
Only  when  these  injuries  are  considerable  do  they  affect  the  results  of  treatment. 

The  shortening  of  the  ligaments,  fasciae,  and  integuments  on  the  posterior  and 
internal  aspects  of  the  member  may  be  observed  when,  before  or  after  operation, 
attempts  are  made  with  the  hand  to  rectify  the  deformity.  In  severe  cases,  much 
resistance  to  cure  is  offered  by  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  ankle,  the  deltoid,  the 
calcaneo-scaphoid,  the  superficial  and  deep  plantar  ligaments.  The  share  of  resistance 
offered  by  the  deltoid,  for  example,  is  well  shown  when  dissecting  severe  infantile 
varus.  The  author,  following  Mackeever,  has  observed  that  when  the  deltoid 
ligament  is  severed  and  the  navicular  bone  is  liberated,  a  marked  facility  of  replace- 
ment is  evinced.* 

Fig.  16.— Severe  adult  congenital  Varus,  viewed  from  the  front  and  inside. 


•.  tk«  tibia,  cat  down  in  order  to  thaw  the  relatively  posterior  situation  of  the  ftbula  ;  6,  the  externa  malleolos ;  c,  the 
fihola  ;  d,  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  on  colcLs,  drawn  abnormully  inwards ;  e,  the  astragalos,  unduly  prominent 
on  tbe  doffvnm  of  th«  foot ;  /,  the  navicnlar  bone  in  contact  with  the  internal  malleolus ;  9,  the  cuboid,  its  proper 
«a|icrlor  nufaoe  applied  to  the  ground. 

The  general  direction  of  the  structures  involved  in  the  distortion  is  much  altered. 
Tbu.«»,  the  leg- bones  are  often  inwardly  rotated  from  the  knee-joint.  The  surgeon 
*>hould  not  expect  to  find  the  tendons  occupying  their  normal  relations.  Those  pass- 
ing over  the  front  of  the  ankle- joint  are  deflected  inwardly,  whilst  the  posterior 
tiHal  tendon  is  deeply  situated,  owing  to  the  incurvation,  and  to  the  backward 
drag^ng,  and  elevation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot. 

^^Etiology  of  congenital  cluh-foot. — The  primary  cause  of  talipes  varus  congenitus 
han  been  aJready  touched  upon,  p.  228.  It  consists  in  contraction  of  certain  muscles, 
apt  to  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  structural  shortening,'  and  by  fibrous  and 
adipose  degeneration  of  them.'  Until  the  researches  of  Rudolphi,  it  was  held  that 
dab-foot,  as  well  as  other  distortions  and  malformations,  were  the  consequence  of 
•-ime  *  occult  influences,'  lusus  naturae,  maternal  imagination,  and  intra-uterine 
pfffwore.  An  occasional  effort  is  made  to  revive  the  Inst  of  these  theories,  that  of 
intra-uterine  pressure.  It  has  been  elsewhere  shown  *  that  accidentjvl  mechanical 
rausps  do  sometimes  act  upon  the  foetus,  giving  rise  to  easily  recognisable  conditions, 
*.g,  fi>8ure8,  clefts,  intra-uterine  fractures,  amputations  of  membei-s  from  constriction 
by  abnormal  bands  or  by  the  umbilical  cord;  and  sometimes  the  co-operation  of 
pressure  by  the  uterine  walls  and  pelvic  bones  may  be  surmised. 

'  Collet,  DMin  Hospital  RepoHs^  vol.  i.  p.  184.  '  Little,  foe.  cit, 

•  Cruveilbier,  Anat.  Pathol. ;  W.  Adams,  Pathol.  Trans.  h>r.  cit, 

*  On  Drformities  of  the  Human  Frame,  pp.  256-314. 
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Further  arguments  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  ordinary  congenital  club-foot  is 
caused  by  some  derangement  of  the  cerebrospinal  centres  and  dependent  nonres,  as 
opposed  to  the  theory  of  its  dependence  upon  primordial  malformation  or  upon 
pressure  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  may  be  thus  stated  : 

Club-foot  often  co-exists  with  evident  derangement  of  the  nervous  centres,  as  in 
acephalous,  hemicephalous,  and  spina-bi£da  subjects. 

Club-foot  occasionally  co-exists  with  an  analogous  distortion  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, club-hand,  in  which  the  muscles  contracted  are  the  anatomical  analogues  of 
the  parts  contracted  in  the  lower  limbs.  Now  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  external 
configuration  of  double  club-foot  may  suggest  to  the  unphysiological  and  unpatbo- 
logical  observer,  the  idea  of  one  of  the  feet  having  overlapped  the  other  in  such  manner 
that  the  uterus,  supposing  the  liquor  amnii  to  be  deficient,  has  compressed  the  two 
feet  into  the  form  in  which  we  see  them,  this  explanation  does  not  apply  to  the  club- 
hands, which  bear  no  such  form  as  can  be  reasonably  attributed  to  pressure  of  the 
uterine  walls.  Moreover  club-foot  often  exists  in  one  foot  only,  and  the  uterine- 
pressure  theory  does  not  explain  why  one  foot  escapes.  This  theory  is  still  less 
applicable  to  the  highest  grade  of  club-foot,  in  which  the  great  toe  is  more  approxi- 
mated to  the  inside  of  the  leg  than  pressure  of  the  uterus  will  explain ;  whilst  the 
opinion  of  disturbed  action  of  the  muscles  before  the  articulating  ends  of  bones  can 
restrict  their  action,  affords  an  intelligible  explanation.^ 

Club-foot  is  met  with  in  foetuses  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  gestation,  at 
which  period  the  liquor  amnii  is  i*elatively  so  lar^e  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  uterine 
pressure  consequent  upon  supposed  deficiency  of  that  fluid. 

We  have  traced  congenital  club-foot  on  the  paternal  side  even  through  four  gene- 
rations, the  male  infant — ^the  father,  the  grandfather,  and  the  great-grandfather.  If 
it  can  be  plausibly  maintained  that  club-foot  is  due  to  the  influence  of  uterine 
pressure,  deficiency  of  liquor  amnii,  pressure  of  pelvic  bones,  and  its  repetition  through 
successive  generations,  this  influence  could  only  be  propagated  through  the  female  side. 
We  cannot  admit  uterine  influence  in  hereditary  propagation  of  varus  through  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  male  parents. 

A  comparison  of  club-foot  with  the  distortions  which  occur  after  birth,  unmis< 
takably  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  tends  to  prove  that  congenital  and  non- 
congenital  club-foot  spring  from  analogous  causes.  Distortion  after  birth,  from 
altered  innervation  of  muscles,  is  more  common  in  the  lower  extremities,  and 
especially  in  the  feet,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  frame.  Club-foot  is  also  the 
most  common  distortion  before  birth.  After  birth,  talipes  varus,  in  consequence  of 
cerebrospinal  aflection,  is  more  common  than  talipes  valgus ;  before  birth  also,  varus 
is  more  common  than  valgus.  After  bii-th,  foot-deformity,  from  disease  of  the  nervous 
system,  attains  oftener  a  higher  grade  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  This  is 
equally  the  case  with  congenital  club-foot.  Some  other  agency  than  accidental 
uterine  or  pelvic  pressure  is  required  to  account  for  these  analogies ;  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  mere  coincidences. 

Grades  of  congenital  talipes  varus, — ^It  is  convenient  for  practical  purposes  to 
divide  congenital  club-foot  into  three  degrees  of  severity :  the  slightest,  that  in 
which  the  position  of  the  front  of  the  foot  when  inverted  is  such  that  the  angle 
formed  by  it  with  the  inside  of  the  leg  is  greater  than  a  right  angle,  and  in  which 
the  contraction  is  so  moderate  that  the  toes  can  easily  be  brought  temporarily  by  the 
hand  of  the  surgeon  into  a  straight  line  with  the  leg,  and  the  heel  be  depressed  to 
the  natural  position.  The  second  class  includes  those  in  which  the  inversion  of  the 
foot  and  elevation  of  the  heel  appear  the  same  or  little  greater  than  in  those  of  the 
first  class,  but  in  which  no  reasonable  eflbrt  of  the  surgeon's  hands  will  temporarily 
extinginsh  the  contraction  and  deformity.  The  third  class  comprises  those  in  which 
the  contraction  of  soft  parts  and  displacement  of  hard  pai*ts  reach  the  highest 
degree,  so  that  the  inner  margin  of  the  foot  is  situated  at  an  acute  angle  with  the 
inside  of  the  leg,  sometimes  is  even  almost  in  contact  with  it. 

'  See  Tram,  of  the  International  Congress,  LondoD,  1881.    Little,  vol,  ii.  p,  412. 
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GaseB  of  the  first  and  second  grades  may  be  respectively  converted  into  the 
seocmd  and  third  grades  by  delay  in  the  application  of  remedies,  and  by  the  effects  of 
improper  treatment. 

Fig.  16. — CongeDital  infantile  Talipes  Varus,  of  medium  severity.  Eeproduced  from  Quh-fooi 
and  analogous  Diftortionsy  1839. 


Treatment, — The  indications  are  to  overcome  the  shortening  of  the  muscles,  liga- 
ments, fasciae,  and  integuments  on  the  contracted  side  of  the  member ;  to  direct  the 
bones  into  their  proper  position;  to  educate  the  patient's  voluntaiy  use  of  the  |>arts  ; 

Fio.  17.— Most  severe  grade  of  infantile  congenital  T.  Varus.  The  great  toes  of  this  paUent 
frequently  touched  the  inside  of  the  leg.  The  woodcut  was  taken  from  a  plaster  or  Paris 
modeL  The  weight  of  the  plaster  which  was  allowed  to  intrude  between  the  toes  and  the 
1(^  kept  these  parts  asunder,  in  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  distortion  was 
diminished  when  the  surgeon  attempted  gently  with  his  hand  to  restore  the  natural  form. 
Bapruduced  from  Deformities,  1853. 


to  give  strength  to  the  muscles  and  ligaments  on  the  elongated  side  of  the  member, 
uui  to  combat  the  tendency  to  relapse. 
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A  few  slight  cases  may  from  the  day  of  birth  almost  be  relinquished  lo  the  rub- 
bings and  manipulations  of  the  nurse ;  some  require  to  be  lightly  bandaged  on  a 
strip  of  tin  or  firmer  metal,  bent  to  a  right  angle,  and  properly  padded  ;  others  re- 
quire support  not  only  beneath  the  sole,  and  against  the  back  of  the  leg,  as  when  a 
simple  bent  strip  of  metal  is  employed,  but  need  lateral  support  or  pressure  against 
the  internal  margin  of  the  foot,  as  by  the  application  of  a  tin  splint.  In  the  use  of 
this  and  similar  contrivances  to  be  found  at  the  different  surgical  instrument-makers, 
the  essential  point  consists  in  applying  the  smallest  amount  of  pressure  compatible 
with  maintaining  the  apparatus  on  the  limb,  not  endeavoiuing  at  once  either  to  force 
the  part  straight  or  even  to  make  the  tender  infantile  foot  accurately  fit  the  apparatus, 
but  rather,  if  the  apparatus  selected  admits  of  adaptation,  to  adjust  it  to  the  foot  in 
a  somewhat  improved  position.      Practitioners  unacquainted  with   the  details  of 

Fio.  18  represents  a  case  of  congenital  Varus  being  gradually  conducted  to  a 

state  of  equinus. 


The  dotted  outline,  a,  repreeents  the  extreme  degree  of  Inyersioii  and  eleyatton  of  the  internal  margin,  to  which  the 
foot  is  occadonaUy  drawn  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  muscles ;  the  position  at  b  represents  the  ordinary 
qniescent  condition  ;  e,  the  position  to  which  a  slight  tonoh  of  the  surgeon's  hand  brings  it ;  <f,  d,  represents  a  flexi- 
ble, metal,  padded  splint,  bent  almost  to  the  shape  of  the  foot  as  represented  at  e,  applied  along  the  outer  side  uf  the 
leg,  and  as  near  as  can  be  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  foot,  intended  to  be  secured  in  position  by  a  genUj  appUed 
roller  bandage. 

management  of  these  cases  are  sui*prised  to  discover  how  small  an  amount  of  pressure 
suffices  in  young  infants  rapidly  to  improve  the  form  and  flexibility.  The  splint 
should  daily  once,  or  oftener,  be  removed  to  ascertain  that  undue  pressure  has  not 
been  used,  to  replace  it  when  loosened  by  the  movements  of  the  child,  and  to  improve 
the  position  as  often  as  practicable.  No  unnecessary  loss  of  time  should  be 
permitted  during  this  process,  as  at  first  the  foot  rapidly  relapses  to  its  most  distorted 
condition.  After  the  part  has  been  straightened,  the  parent  or  nurse  should  be 
taught  to  remove  the  splint  and  effect  gentle  manipulations  two  or  three  times 
daily. 

If  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  week  distinct  contraction  of  the  tendons  remain 
perceptible  in  spite  of  the  assiduous  efforts  to  overcome  the  deformity  by  manipu- 
lation, frictions,  and  steady  but  gentle  employment  of  splint  and  bandage,  or  if 
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benefit  proportionate  to  the  attention  bestowed  be  not  realised,  or  if  the  CHse 
imequivoGally  belongs  to  the  second  or  third  degrees  of  varus,  the  aid  of  tenotomy 
will  be  required  to  effect  restoration.  If  the  surgeon  should  enteiittin  doubt  whether 
the  time  for  operation  have  arrived,  he  may  be  determined  by  the  observation 
whether,  on  holding  the  foot  in  the  normal  position,  it  springs  vigorously  back  into 
the  abnormal  one  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  hands  is  removed.  In  unequivocal 
cases  of  the  second  and  third  degrees  he  may,  in  most  cases,  decide  affirmatively  at 
the  moment  of  birth  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  future  operation ;  and  when  opera- 
tion is  indispensable,  the  earlier  the  period  at  which  it  is  performed  the  better.  Mr. 
Stromeyer  Little  has  operated  within  twenty-four  hours  after  birth  with  rapid  and 
permanent  success.  Our  practice  of  late  years  has  been  to  operate  as  soon  as  convo* 
nient  daring  '  the  month.'  The  surgeon,  when  deciding  on  the  necessity  of  opera- 
tion, must  not  be  guided  solely  by  the  external  configuration,  but  by  the  amount  of 
linn  resistance  opposed  to  restoration  by  the  depth  of  the  furrows  existing  in  the 
sole  and  behind  and  above  the  heel,  and  by  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  integu- 
ments about  the  internal  malleolus.  The  deep  clefts  or  furrows  in  question  denote 
intensity  of  contraction  of  muscles,  and  closer  adhesion  than  usual  of  integuments 
and  hsoK  to  the  subjacent  soft  structures  and  bones.  They  probably  denote 
alto  that  the  deformity  dates  from  an  early  period  of  uterine  existence.  Even 
atrophy,  the  usual  concomitant  of  contractions  of  long  duration,  is  already  present 
in  itevere  club-foot  of  new-bom  children,  and  is  a  measure  of  the  length  of  time 
the  muscles  have  been  contracted  and  exposed  to  structural  shortening  and  possible 
degeneration. 

The  principles  of  treatment  of  congenital  clul>foot  are  here  summarised. 

1.  Whether  the  case  promises  favourably  for  mechanical  treatment  only,  or 
Deeds,  as  the  majority  of  cases  do  need,  operative  interference,  commence  the  treat- 
ment as  soon  after  birth  as  practicable, 

2.  Completely  reduce  the  distortion  from  the  state  of  a  compound  one  (varus) 
to  the  simpler  form  (equinus),  by  first  curing  the  inversion  of  the  foot,  and  the 
tendency  to  involution  of  the  sole. 

3.  Avoid  the  slightest  undue  pressure  upon  prominent  points  of  the  leg  and  foot, 
hj  careful  padding  of  the  hollow  parts,  and  by  using  only  gentle  pressure  with  any 
bandage.     Avoid  obstruction  of  the  returning  blood  from  the  limb. 

4.  Remove  splint  and  bandage  daily,  practise  gentle  movements  of  the  foot  in 
the  denired  direction,  endeavour  to  prevent  the  part  remaining  for  an  instant  unsup- 
ported  and  liable  to  fall  back  into  the  deformed  position,  until  it  is  found  that  the 
foot,  on  removal  of  the  bandage,  retains  a  perfectly  good  position  and  flexibility. 

5.  Never  permit  the  child  to  be  placed  on  the  feet,  or  to  walk  until  the  form 
and  the  range  of  movement  are  complete,  whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  patient. 

Be  convinced  that  by  carefully  following  these  recommendations,  the  healthy 
child  will,  before  the  age  of  thirteen  or  sixteen  months,  stand  and  walk  without 
instrumental  aid ;  that  the  muscles  of  the  leg  will  be  fairly  developed,  and  a  by- 
stander have  difficulty  in  discovering  that  any  distortion  formerly  existed. 

Xaiure  of  the  operation, — ^The  essential  character  of  congenital  talipes  varus 
heing  a  state  of  abnormal  elevation  of  the  heel,  and  inversion  of  the  front  part  of 
the  foot  by  undue  muscular  contraction,  the  operative  interference  required  consists  of 
the  division  of  the  tendons  of  those  muscles  which  are  mainly,  if  not  exclusively, 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  deformity,  viz.,  the  tendons  of  the  anterior  and 
poKterior  tibials  and  the  tendo  Achillis.  In  average  cases  these  three  tendons  may 
be  divided  at  one  operation.  In  severer  cases  the  operation  should  invariably  be 
dirided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  the  section  of  those  structures  which 
amtribute  to  the  inversion — the  tibiales  tendons ;  and  where  the  sole  is  much  con- 
tracted with  a  strong  promment  band  felt  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  plantar  fascia,  that 
hand  may  be  included  in  this  portion  of  the  operation.  The  division  of  the  plantar 
textoreaand  elongation  of  the  sole  may  in  severe  cases  advantageously  precede  the  sec- 
ti<m  of  other  gtmctures.  The  tendo  Achillis  may  in  such  cases  be  severed  in  three  or 
finv  weeks ;  in  adults  two  or  four  months  later ;  the  inversion  having,  in  the  interval, 
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been  overcome.  The  value  of  this  proceedinfi^,  first  recommended  by  the  autbory^ 
consists  in  the  os  calcis,  when  the  tendo  Achillis  is  left  intact,  offering  a  point 
cPapputy  or  resisting  point,  from  which  the  surgeon,  during  the  mechanical  after- 
treatment,  is  enabled  to  stretch  out  and  unfold  the  contracted  involuted  sole.  If 
this  division  of  the  operation  into  two  or  three  parts  is  not  observed  in  bad  caaes, 
incomplete  recovery  may  result,  the  sole  remain  contracted,  and  the  individual  walk 
unduly  on  the  heel  and  outside  the  foot,  the  range  of  motion  of  the  point  of  the  foot 
being  deficient, — in  short,  a  secondary  talipes  calcaneo-varus  be  produced.  This 
secondary  deformity  is  always  overcome  with  difficulty,  sometimes  it  is  in*emovable. 
Not  unfrequently  the  patient  is  left  with  half  or  more  of  the  original  deformity, 
requiiing  that  the  surgeon  recommence  the  instrumental  treatment,  devoting  himself, 
as  already  stated,  at  first  exclusively  to  the  obtainment  of  eversion  of  the  front  of  the 
foot  and  unfolding  of  the  sole,  before  he  attends  to  the  lowering  of  the  heel. 

In  a  few  adolescent  and  neglected  adult  cases  of  congenital  equinus  and  varuf^ 
even  the  peronei  may  need  division,  these  muscles  having  become,  from  protracted 
duration  of  the  deformity,  tensely  contracted  and  considerably  shortened. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  dividing  some  of  these  tendons,  and  the  instru- 
ments which  we  have  introduced  as  the  most  appropriate  for  the  purpose.  Wben 
it  is  decided  in  in&nts  a  few  days  old  to  rectify  simultaneously  the  inversion  and 
elevation  of  the  heel,  the  operation  is  more  quickly  and  conveniently  done  by  taking 
the  three  tendons  in  the  following  order ;  viz.  the  posterior  tibial,  the  anterior  tibial, 
and  the  tendo  Achillis.  Section  of  the  posterior  tibial  is  best  performed  by  placing 
the  child  on  a  table  of  convenient  height,  on  its  back,  inclined  towards  the  limb  to  be 
operated  on.  This  should  be  thoroughly  rotated  outwardly,  resting  upon  its  out^er 
side;  whilst  a  competent  nurse  holds  the  child's  hands  and  the  opposite  leg  out  of 
the  way  of  the  surgeon.  An  assistant,  having  a  few  small  dossils  of  lint,  a  bandage, 
and  the  necessary  knives  within  reach,  takes  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  patient, 
and  holds  the  thigh  and  knee  of  the  limb  to  be  operated  on  with  one  hand,  being 
prepared  with  the  other  to  hold  firmly  or  adduct  the  foot  as  may  be  required.  The 
operator,  when  about  to  sever  the  left  posterior  tibial,  seats  himself  in  front,  takes 
the  foot  in  his  left  hand,  and  endeavours  to  feel  the  slight  prominence  of  the  poste- 
rior tibial  tendon  with  the  left  thumb ;  during  the  time  he  either  abducts  the  foot 
with  the  right,  to  put  the  tendon  on  the  stretch,  or  takes  advantage,  during  the 
spontaneous  movements  of  the  infant,  to  observe  where  the  tendon  is  thrown  into 
ptaJpable  relief. 

When,  however,  the  surgeon  cannot  feel  the  tendon,  it  is  practically  quite  suffi- 
dent  to  make  out  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia,  about  a  finger's  breadth  above  the 
lower  end  of  the  inner  malleolus  ;  or  should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  defining  this 
ridge  of  bone  in  consequence  of  the  fatness  of  the  limb,  the  careful  insertion  of  the 
knife  exticUy  midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  bo7'der8  of  the  leg,  on  its 
inner  aspect,  will  be  an  exact  guide  to  the  position  of  the  tendon,  not  forgetting,  as 
anatomy  teaches  us,  that  an  incision  made  a  little  in  front  of  this  line  might 
wound  the  internal  saphena  vein  and  nerve ;  and  if  made  behind  it  would  run  the 
risk  of  dividing  the  flexor  communis  digitorum  instead  of  the  tibialis  posticus ;  or 
the  knife  might  even  pass  posterior  to  the  former  tendon,  and,  if  carried  deep  enough, 
might  wound  the  artery  and  nerve  without  touching  any  tendon  whatever. 

Having  thus  determined  the  situation  of  the  posterior  tibial  by  one  or  all  of  thepe 
methods,  a  sharp-pointed  knife  is  passed  through  the  skin  at  about  a  finger's  breadth 
above  the  inner  malleolus,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child.  It  must  be  made  to 
penetrate  steadily  down  to  the  tibia,  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  to  a  depth 
varying  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch.  In  doing  this,  it  is  necessary  to  be  quit« 
sure  of  sufficiently  opening  the  fascia  covering  the  posterior  tibial  and  common 
flexor  tendons;  otherwise,  when  the  probe-pointed  knife  is  passed  in  (as  will  be 
described  in  the  next  stage  of  the  operation),  it  may  either  hitch  against  this  dense 
unyielding  structure,  or  glide  over  its  surface  behind  the  deep  layer  of  muscles, 
instead  of  passing  through  the  opening  in  front  of  them. 

»  Lancet,  May  25,  1839. 
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In  order,  therefore,  to  accomplish  the  free  division  of  this  fascia  of  the  leg  close 
to  its  itusertion  into  the  edge  of  the  tibia,  and  likewise  the  proper  sheath  of  the 
posterior  tibial  tendon  beneath,  the  sharp-pointed  knife  should  be  passed  to  the  depth 
above  recommended ;  the  handle  must  then  be  elevated  so  as  to  depress  the  point  of 
the  Made ;  that  is  to  say,  the  instrument  should  be  used  as  a  delicate  lever,  the 
centre  of  motion  being  the  skin,  which  may  be  pressed  upon  gently  by  the  back  of 
the  knife ;  and  in  this  way  an  opening  of  the  requisite  size  can  be  made  in  the 
fafda  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  without  enlarging  the  external  aperture. 

Having  thus  far  accomplished  the  operation,  the  sharp-pointed  knife  is  withdrawn, 
and  a  probe-pointed  one  is  to  be  passed  into  the  puncture  through  the  skin,  super- 
ficial &scia,  layer  of  adipose  tissue,  deep  fascia,  and  lastly  the  proper  sheath  of  the 
tendon,  and  be  now  inserted  a  little  further  in,  so  as  to  get  well  between  the  posterior 
tibial  and  the  tibia.  When  satisfied  from  the  sensation  communicated  to  Uie  knife 
that  the  bone  is  on  one  side  and  the  tendon  on  the  other,  all  that  remains  to  be  done 
is  to  turn  the  edge  towards  the  tendon,  giving  the  knife  a  slight  cutting  motion, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  assistant  firmly  abducts  and  depresses  the  inner  border  of 
the  foot.^  The  surgeon  accustomed  to  tenotomy  now  commonly  effects  division  of 
the  poatmor  tibial  tendon  in  very  young,  even  stout,  infants  with  a  single  sharp 
pointed  convex-edged  scalpel,  instead  of  performing  the  operation  d  deux  temps. 
With  the  latter  oi)eration  the  surgeon  is  less  likely  to  divide  more  than  he 
do-dres. 

As  soon  as  the  peculiar  jerk  of  something  having  suddenly  yielded  is  detected  by 
the  assistant,  he  should  immediately  relax  the  foot,  and  apply  a  dossil  of  lint  over  the 
wound,  holding  it  there  with  the  forefinger  during  the  division  of  any  other  tendons. 
If,  as  has  happened,  the  artery  is  supposed  to  be  cut,  either  from  the  escape  of  fiorid 
bloud  or  from  the  blanched  appearance  and  reduced  temperature  of  the  foot ;  or  one 
of  the  large  superficial  or  deep-seated  veins,  indicated  by  the  escape  of  black  blood,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  apply  instantly  a  graduated  compress,  and  to  roll  with  some 
linanefw  a  bandage  upon  the  foot  and  ankle.  This,  however,  may  require  to  be 
loosened  if  the  colour  of  the  toes  shows  any  indication  of  undue  pressure.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  operations  are  bloodless  if  the  sm*geon  and  assistant  be  ex- 
)(pnenoe(l  and  prompt.  The  puncture  unites  within  forty-eight  or  seventy-two  hours 
if  the  part  be  kept  at  rest,  and  a  due  temperature  maintained.  If  the  operator  is 
not  ambidexter,  he  will  find,  in  the  operation  for  dividing  the  posterior  tibial  tendon 
of  the  right  limb,  that  he  had  better  stand  on  the  left  side  of  the  patient  with  his 
l«rk  to  the  patient's  face,  whilst  the  assistant  sits  down  in  front,  and  holds  the  thigh 
with  one  hand  while  he  steadies  the  toes  with  the  other. 

Taking,  then,  the  mesial  line  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  leg  at  about  three- 
qnartera  of  an  inch  above  the  inner  midleolus  as  the  true  position  of  the  tendon,  the 
sharp-pointed  knife  is  to  be  inserted  pei*pendicularly,  with  its  back  towards  the  sole 
of  the  foot.  It  is  thus  made  to  divide  the  skin  and  deep  fascia  in  the  same  way  as 
wu  explained  when  cutting  the  left  posterior  tibial  t«ndon.  After  this  instrument 
n  withdrawn,  the  probe-pointed  knife  may  now  be  used  to  finish  the  operation,  which 
in  all  other'  respects  agrees  with  the  section  of  the  corresponding  tendon  on  the 
<ipposite  side  of  the  body.  The  long  flexor  of  the  toes,  owing  to  its  proximity,  is 
(4tm  partially  or  wholly  severed  at  this  opei-ation  on  the  posterior  tibial. 

Weia  and  Yelpeau  divide  the  posterior  tibial  tendon  at  its  insertion  into  the 
bavicular  bone,  the  knife  being  inserted  so  as  to  meet  the  tendon  about  an  inch  (in 
the  adult)  below  and  in  front  of  the  inner  malleolus.  This  plan  is  inapplicable  to 
infanta.  In  adolescents  and  adults  this  tendon  is  usually  so  prominent  to  the  eye 
smd  touch  above  and  behind  the  internal  malleolus,  that  it  is  an  ea<y  matter  to 
M'ver  it  by  inserting  the  point  of  a  narrow  straight  scalpel  at  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  tendon,  directing  it  forwards  between  the  tendon  and  tibia,  so  as  to  divide  it 
without  risk  of  injury  to  the  posterior  tibial  artery  or  the  internal  saphena  vein. 
It  in  unnecessary  to  give  particular  directions  for  division  of  the  plantar  fascia  when 

'  We  have  seen  more  than  one  straiprht  sharp-pointed  hiAtouri  cachd  used  instead  of  two 
•eparate  knives.    The  best  of  these  was  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Dick. 
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needed,  those  given  respecting  operations  on  other  tendons  being  amply  sufficient. 
The  direction  of  the  knife  should  be  from  without  inwards,  i,e.  from  the  external 
margin  of  the  foot  towards  the  internal  margin. 

Division  of  all  the  plantar  tissues  from  without  inwards,  sometimes  with  open 
wound,  latterly  subcutaneously,  from  without  inwardly  has  been  practised.  In  this 
wholesale  section,  guided  by  Jules  Gu^rin's  experiments  on  the  safety  with  which 
subcutaneous  sections  may  be  made  in  animals,  the  faficise,  muscles,  tendons,  nerves, 
and  vessels  down  to  the  under  surface  of  the  tarsal  bones  have  been  severed. 
Experience  shows  that  this  proceeding  is  not  required  in  adolescents  and  still  less  in 
infants  and  young  children.  In  most  severe  adult  cases,  so  great  is  the  difficulty  of 
cure  that  anything  short  of  mutilation  is  applicable.  In  inveterate  elderly  adult 
cases  restoration  to  perfect  form  and  movement  is  found  impracticable,  mutilation  in 
the  shape  of  excision  of  a  considerable  wedge  of  the  tarsal  bones,  or  even  a  Pirogoff 
operation,  may  be  done  in  the  adult  where  the  sufferer  demands  riddance  &om  deformity 
at  any  price. 

The  division  of  the  anterior  tibial  tendon  in  talipes  varus  iahould  foUow  the 
section  of  the  postei-ior  tibial;  the  patient  being  in  the  same  position,  and  the 
assistant  still  holding  the  limb,  and  pressing  his  finger  upon  the  lint  covering  the 
puncture  already  made  above  the  ankle.  The  opei^ator  should  feel  for  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  tendon  over  the  joint,  somewhat  nearer  the  malleolus  than  in 
the  normal  foot,  and  insert  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  with  its  flat  surface  towards  the 
outer  edge  of  the  tendon ;  and  having  passed  it  well  beneath,  he  should  turn  the 
sharp  edge  towards  the  tendon,  whilst  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  pressed 
gently  over  the  part,  to  warn  him  of  the  approach  of  the  knife  to  the  surface.  The 
assistant,  who  has  been  steadily  abducting  the  foot  during  the  operation,  gradually 
relaxes  his  endeavours  as  he  feels  the  tendon  yield  ;  and  so  soon  as  he  perceives  the 
distinct  snap  which  is  the  result  of  its  complete  division,  he  should  immediately  relax 
his  hold,  and  apply  a  small  dossil  of  lint  over  the  puncturo. 

Division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  is  accomplished  after  turning  the  in£ajit  over  on 
the  abdomen.  Whilst  an  assistant  endeavours  to  bend  the  ankle,  the  surgeon 
introduces  a  small  straight  tenotome  through  the  integuments  from  behind  forwards 
at  the  side  of  the  tendon.  As  soon  as  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  judged  to  have 
reached  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tendon,  it  is  passed  in  ^nt  of  it ;  the  cutting 
edge  is  then  directed  to  the  tendon,  severing  the  tense  cord  by  one  or  two  movements 
of  the  blade  against  it,  and  without  wounding  the  integuments,  except  by  the 
puncture  of  entry.  The  assistant  should  carefully  relax  the  pressure  he  may  be 
exercising  upon  the  foot  in  proportion  as  he  feels  the  part  is  cut  through. 

These  operations,  when  properly  done,  occupy  not  more  than  a  few  seconds  each, 
and  are  usually  absolutely  bloodless.  Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  danger 
of  wounding  the  posterior  tibial  artery.  I  have  only  once  witnessed  any  trouble 
from  the  circumstance.  This  accident  occurred  to  a  former  colleague.  Ligature  of 
the  vessel  on  account  of  a  small  filbert-size  aneurism  was  required  the  third  week 
after  the  operation.  In  that  instance  the  wound  in  the  vessel  would  have  probably 
healed  without  aneurism  if  the  surgeon  had  not  too  soon  after  the  accident 
incautiously  removed  the  bandage  and  abducted  the  foot.  When  injury  of  the  vessel 
is  suspected  or  known  to  have  occurred,  the  removal  of  the  bandage  at  tiie  commence- 
ment of  the  mechanical  after-treatment  should  be  delayed  one  or  two  weeks  and  be 
proceeded  with  using  extreme  gentleness. 

A  pasteboard  or  other  splint,  previously  moulded  to  the  form  of  the  contracted 
part,  should  be  employed  immediately  after  the  operation,  to  ensure  quiet,  and 
favour  healing  of  punctures. 

ApparcUtu  required  after  operation. — The  metal  splints  already  reccommended 
for  cases  relievable  without  operation  are  equally  applicable  after  division  of  tendons. 
Three  days  after  operation,  one  of  these  splints,  not  much  straighter  than  the  affected 
foot,  should  be  selected,  or  if  a  splint  capable  of  being  adjusted  be  used,  it  should  be 
set  at  an  angle  or  in  a  direction  that  the  child  will  bear  without  complaint.  In 
patients  above  the  age  of  two  or  three   months,  a  more  elaborate  and  effective 
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apparatus  may  be  employed,  when  the  pecuniary  circumstances  permit  it.  The 
woodcut,  fig.  19,  represents  the  lightest,  the  most  effective,  and  the  most 
inexpensiYe  of  the  more  elaborate  apparatus  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The 
perpendicular  lever  and  the  toe-spring  are  derived  from  Scarpa's  shoe;  but  as 
Scarpa's  apparatus  contains  no  contrivance  for  depressing  the  heel,  but  relies  simply 
on  the  effect  of  the  weight  of  the  body  acting  during  locomotion,  the  author  has 
introduced  the  movable  thumb-screw,  capable  of  being  inserted  into  any  required 
hole  of  the  quadrant  shown  as  above.  This  is  an  improvement  upon  the  male  and 
female  screw,  and  the  double-acting  ratchet-screws  often  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
ample  arrangement  of  a  movable  thumb-screw  has,  in  addition  to  lightness,  the 
idyantage  of  permitting  mobility  of  the  ankle  in  the  dii^ection  of  bending — a  circum- 
sUnoe  of  much  importance.  No  other  apparatus  which  the  author  has  seen  possesses 
the  advantages  of  permitting  perfect  freedom  of  motion  of  the  ankle  during  exercise  or 
a8  much  freedom  as  the  surgeon  may  consider  desirable,  and,  owing  to  the  action  of 

Fie.  19.— Dr.  Little's  Shoe  for  Varus  of  the  left  foot. 


t  «tnp  to  be  attached  to  the  buckle  ft,  intended  to  moderate  the  action  of  the  lever-spring  e ;  dy  two  itiaps  which  start 
trnm  within  the  heel-pieoe  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  near  the  aole-pieoe,  and  are  intended  to  be  secnrad  to  bookies 
w  tbc  opposite  side  of  the  instrament,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  holding  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot  firmly  against  the 
i^>de  of  the  shoe,  whilst  the  strap  e,  and  short  spring  to  which  it  is  attached,  draw  the  front  of  the  foot  ontwardly. 
Toe  oQDvalesoeDt  may  take  exercise  in  this  apparatus. 

tbe  spring  lever,  continually  disposing  the  patient  to  tread  on  the  inner  margin  of  the 
•ole. 

Cases  of  the  first  grade  of  infeintile  deformity  are  usually  rectified  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  those  of  the  second  grade  in  about  four  weeks,  and  those  of  the  highest 
^rade,  the  operation  and  the  mechanical  treatment  having  been  divided  into  two  or 
tbree  stages,  within  two  or  three  months.  The  treatment  of  adolescents  and  curtible 
sdnlts  varieii  from  two  to  twelve  months. 

Relapge  not  rarely  occurs  after  the  most  complete  flexion  and  abduction  has  been 
oUained.  It  takes  place  insensibly,  at  all  ages,  especially  when  growth  is  most 
npid,  and  is  due  to  too  early  discontinuance  of  instruments,  and  to  neglect  of  mani- 
polatioDS  and  of  passive  and  active  exercises  whilst  the  foot  remained  in  a  good 
pr«itioD  and  the  patient  was  enabled  to  tread  in  a  natural  manner.  The  worst  so- 
(ailed  relapfles  result  from  previous  incompleteness  of  operation  or  of  restoration. 
Xo  case  sboald  be  considered  finally  cured  until  the  mental  development  of  the 
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patient  is  sufficiently  advanced  for  him  to  take  an  interest  in  his  cure,  and  to  be  able 
voluntarily  to  hold  the  part  in  a  perfect  position,  and  perform  the  natural  movements 
of  it.  In  relapsed  cases  repetition  of  tenotomy  is  not  commonly  required.  Often  the 
tendons  will  be  found  of  ample  length ;  sometimes  the  diminutive  beUy  of  the  gaa- 
trocnemius,  for  example,  wasted  through  want  of  the  stimulus  of  adequate  alternate 
flexion  and  extension — i.e.  proper  exercise — being  shortened  and  drawn  up  towards 
the  popliteal  region.  A  common  cause  of  relapse  is  doubtless  the  previous  insuffi- 
cient curative  elongation  of  the  fascise,  ligaments,  and  muscles  situated  on  the  con- 
tracted side  of  the  member,  and  is  favoured  by  the  corresponding  relaxation  and 
weakness  of  structures  on  the  opposite  side.  Continuous  gentle  re- application  of  the 
extending  apparatus,  aided,  as  soon  as  flexion  to  the  right  angle  is  reached,  by  exercise 
with  a  wedge  of  cork  beneath  the  jBront  of  the  sole,  suffices  to  restore  these  cases 
usually  within  a  few  weeks — i.e,  within  the  period  the  patient  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  lay  up  if  tenotomy  had  been  repeated.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able,  not 
only  to  spare  the  patient  and  friends  the  concern  incidental  to  any  operation,  but  to 
be  able  to  avert,  by  mechanical  means  only,  without  loss  of  time,  the  discredit  which 
attaches  to  the  repetition  of  the  operation. 

Much  benefit  is  derivable  from  a  foot-exercising  gymnastic  apparatus  which  a 
patient  above  the  age  of  four  years  can  be  directed  to  use  for  some  minutes,  or  older 
patients  even  for  some  quarter  of  an  hour,  two  or  three  times  in  a  day.  The  accom- 
panpng  drawing  sufficiently  explains  the  necessary  proceeding  calculated  to  obtain 
greater  mobility  at  ankle-joint,  and  increased  alternating  elongation  and  shortening 
of  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  foot.  The  author  originally  employed 
Stromeyer's  foot-board  for  this  purpose.      In  the  treatment  of  relapsed  adolescents, 

Fio.  20.— Exercising  apparatus  to  aid  in  completing  the  bending  of  a  resisting  ankle-joint, 
suggested  by  seeing  the  application  of  the  same  principle  in  the  first  Great  International 
Exhibition  in  1851,  forwarded  by  Dr.  Behrend  of  Berlin. 


an  apparatus  that  will  bear  the  risks  of  walking  exemse,  and  at  the  same 
time  favour  mobility  of  the  ankle-joint  in  the  required  direction,  is  afibrded  by 
fig.  21. 

After  the  operation  for  club-foot,  even  in  infants,  continuous  application  of 
splints  or  other  apparatus  is  required  for  four  or  five  weeks ;  in  older  children,  for 
two  or  three  months.  The  less  severe  the  case,  the  more  often  the  apparatus  may  be 
removed  for  clefioiliness,  and  to  examine  lest  undue  pressure  is  employed.  It  is  the 
boast  of  successful  treatment  of  club-foot  to  be  able  to  accomplish  this  result  with- 
out a  single  excoriation.  The  surgeon  should  watch  that,  in  his  efforts  to  depress 
the  heel  and  abduct  the  foot,  the  part  be  not  too  long  maintained  in  one  position,  to 
the  extent  that  the  power  of  lowering  the  toes  and  of  inverting  the  foot  is  lost ;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  valgus  be  engendered  in  exchange  for  the  varus.  This  secondary 
valgus  has  been  attributed  to  the  non-union  of  the  severed  posterior  tibial  tendon.. 
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It  is  really  due  to  too  long-continued  retention  of  the  foot  in  an  abducting  apparatus. 
We  have  witnessed  it  in  children  born  with  varus,  who  had  been  treated  without 
o|>eration.  Its  production  is  favoured  by  the  same  constitutional  debility  which 
produces  spurious  valgus,  or  flat-foot,  in  rapidly-growing  children,  who  have  pre- 
vionsly  had  perfect  feet. 

Instrumental  treatment  is  further  required  during  at  least  a  portion  of  each 
twenty-four  hours,  until  the  individual  is  enabled  to  plant  the  entire  sole  evenly 
and  properly  upon  the  ground,  to  thoroughly  flex  and  extend  the  part  at  will,  and 

Fig.  21. — Dr.  Little's  double-hinged  upright  Shoe  for  severe  rigid  Varus  of  left  foot. 


".  'Vtt  upright,  hinfrcd  in  two  plAces,  which  when  applied  to  the  leg  adaptn  itsolf  to  any  degree  of  deformity ;  b,  a 
•prinK  conred  ootwardly,  which  when  brouRht  into  contact  with  a  can  be  then  secured  by  means  of  a  swivel-ctad  ; 
1/  -L  two  Ktraps  for  pnrpoaes  nimilar  to  8trai«  d,  in  figtire  19 ;  r,  moderating  strap,  to  be  secored  to/,  aa  reqoired.  If 
tt^  art  of  lirioging  the  Kprlng  b  into  contact  with  u  nhonld  occasion  too  much  strain.  6  can  be  fastened  at  any  re* 
'<Q  r^l  distance  from  a,  by  means  of  a  tape.  In  the  application  of  a  vaniB  shoe,  success  depends  much  upon  the 
tk  'V ty  with  which  the  sole  is  applied  to  the  sole-plate  of  the  apparatoR.  and  upon  careful  adjustment  of  the  power 
♦-  p:oyed.  The  foot- part  of  the  *hoc  should  be  properly  applied  before  the  upright  Icrer  is  secured.  The  moderaUng- 
<rkp  u  the  la«t  to  be  fastened.    The  sole  should  be  eorored  with  a  thick  layer  of  gutta-j)ercha  or  india-rubber. 

halntually,  when  walking  properly,  to  evert  the  toes.  In  numerous  cases  a  child  re- 
nniren  no  apparatus  after  the  age  of  Bve  or  six  months  ;  but  the  majority  need  some 
iMtnimpntal  aid  such  as  leg-irons  to  evert  the  entire  extremity  until  the  intelligence 
i?»  Hufficiently  awakened — say,  until  the  age  of  three  years.  The  maintenance  of  the 
'  cure '  depends,  as  in  all  diseases,  greatly,  if  not  mainly,  upon  the  individual  or  his 
'Afural  gnardian.  We  have  had  cases  under  observation  off"  and  on  from  infancy 
to  paherty,  owing  to  successive  relapses,  which  have  more  commonly  occurred  abroad 
•T  in  the  colonies.  We  have  witnessed  examples  of  adults  I'eturning  to  be  re-operated 
^i,  who  have  been  successfully  reforre<l  to  their  own  eflTorts,  with  a  few  instructions 
^  to  miM*hanical  attention. 

After    tenotomy  no  replacement  of  the   part   should  be  attempted   until   the 
,  Mirtiire  has  cicatrised.      Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  propriety  of  im- 
3j<diale  replacement.    It  is  unnecessary  in  slight  cases,  and  impossible  in  severe  ones. 
Vol.  II.  R  (^  \ 
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In  slight  cases,  nothing  is  gained  by  it ;  for,  if  the  position  may  be  immediately 
rectified,  the  part  cannot  be  immediately  used.  The  limb  should  therefore  be 
gradually  replaced  while  the  tendon  is  consolidating  itself. 

We  have  often  seen  in  consultation  slight  cases  in  which  the  Achilles  tendon  had 
been,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  divided,  or  had  been  divided  before  the  inversion  bad 
been  sufficiently  overcome ;  the  foot  had  been  immediately  placed  in  a  folly  bent 
position,  and  converted  into  a,  probably  permanent,  talipes  calcaneus.  Many 
surgeons  have  stated  that  they  have  never  seen  any  harm  from  immediate  complete 
fixation  of  the  foot  in  a  fully  fiexed  position.  The  experience  of  such  surgeons  justi- 
fying this  statement  is  widely  different  to  that  of  surgeons  who  have  made  this 
matter  a  special  subject  of  observation. 

The  influence,  in  interfering  with  union,  of  too  considerable  and  too  early 
separation  of  the  ends  of  a  severed  tendon,  and  especially  of  frequent  motion,  as  in 
walking,  is  incontestable.  Experiments  upon  animals  have  proved  that  considerable 
lengths  of  tendon  may  be  excised,  and  union  nevertheless  ensue  ;  but  the  knowledge 
possessed  of  the  great  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  economy  is  an  insufficient  reason 
for  neglect  of  those  rules  of  caution  which  experience  dictates.  The  immediate 
separation  of  a  severed  tendon  to  too  great  an  extent  should  be  avoided.  Half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  may  be  safely  borne,  although  as  a  rule  gradual  separation 
is  preferable.  The  condition  of  a  severed  tendon  approaches  that  of  a  {rtLCtured  bone  ; 
too  great  sepaiution  of  the  severed  ends,  depression  of  temperature  sufficient  to 
suspend  active  arterial  circulation,  too  early  movement  of  the  parts,  and  inherent  vice 
of  constitution,  may  cause  tendon,  like  bone,  to  remain  imperfectly  united. 

Stromeyer  has  suggested,  that  previously  to  operation  the  patient  should  be 
accustomed  to  wear  the  replacing  instrument.  This  plan  is  desirable  when  the 
practitioner  is  unfamiliar  with  the  treatment  of  deformities ;  for  he  thereby  becomes 
versed  in  the  action  and  mode  of  application  of  the  apparatus,  and  is  rendered  certain 
beforehand  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  contrivance. 

With  reference  to  the  choice  of  the  apparatus,  Stromeyer  has  rightly  remarked, 
that  every  practitioner  will  select  that  of  which  he  best  understands  the  action  and 
mode  of  application.  This  sagacious  observation  explains  also  one  cause  of  the  zeal 
with  which  each  writer  advocates  his  particular  appliance. 

It  cannot  be  too  sti*ongly  insisted  upon,  that  in  a  large  number  of  deformities, 
whether  treated  with  or  without  operation,  expensive  instruments  are  unnecessary. 
More  depends  upon  the  tact,  patience,  and  perseverance  of  the  practitioner  than  upon 
the  particular  apparatus  employed.  Common  roller  bandages,  with  or  without  starch 
and  plaster  of  Paris,  tin,  wood,  or  gutta-percha  splints,  aided  by  manipulations,  may, 
in  ingenious  hands,  supply  the  place  of  the  most  elaborate  contrivances. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  no  instrument  is  available,  and  the  after-treatment 
may  require  to  be  conducted  entirely  by  manipulations.  Thus  an  adolescent  case  of 
double  congenital  varus  was  admitted  into  the  London  Hospital,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Critchett,  presenting  large  ulcers  with  necrosis  on  the  dorsum  of  each  foot, 
induced  by  pressure  during  the  mechanical  treatment  after  tenotomy.  As  the  un- 
healthy character  of  the  ulcers  depended  upon  want  of  air  and  exercise,  and  the 
application  of  suitable  instruments  was  impossible,  we  recommended  not  to  wait  for 
cicatrisation  of  the  ulcers,  but  to  repeat  tenotomy,  and  effect  forcible  manipulations 
of  the  members.  Chloroform  was  upon  one  occasion  employed.  By  these  means  the 
feet  were  gradually  straightened,  cicatrisation  of  the  ulcers  was  thereby  favoured,  and 
within  three  months  the  lad  quitted  the  hospital  entirely  restored. 

After  congenital  varus,  as  after  acquired  deformities,  retentive  apparatus  may  be 
required ;  these  for  the  most  part  consist  of  jointed  irons  to  support  the  weak 
articulations,  and  springs  to  assist  the  action  of  the  debilitated  muscles.  Tliese 
should  be  made  of  steel,  or  of  caoutchouc,  after  the  manner  in  which  Gray,  the 
manufacturer  of  artificial  legs,  employed  it  as  a  substitute  for  living  muscles.' 

The  completeness  of  recovery  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  congenital  varus 
constitutes  one  of  the  triumphs  of  surgical  art. 

^  This  use  of  india-rubber  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  the  author  in 
Treatise  on  Defoitnities,  1863,  p.  36. 
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Daring  childhood  congenital  varus  may  be  entirely  cured,  without  other  traces 
of  deformity  than  smallness  of  the  member,  greater  squareness  of  the  front  of  the 
foot,  and  sometimes  less  complete  mobility  of  the  ankle-joint,  the  patient  recovering 
entire  volition.  When  the  case  is  imattended  to  before  adult  age,  the  internal 
nurgin  of  the  foot  may  never  be  completely  applied  to  the  ground,  owing  to  the 
im{)OKibility,  in  some  cases,  of  perfectly  unfolding  the  os  cuboides  from  its  inferior 
and  rotated  position  in  the  tarsus ;  in  other  instances,  owing  probably  to  the  round 
head  and  neck  of  the  astragalus  having  become  so  much  inverted  in  relation  to  the 
Moainder  of  the  bone,  that  part  of  the  undue  convexity  of  the  tai-sus  outwards 
hw-omes  irremediable.  Every  year  reduces  the  number  of  adult  cases  of  varus 
requiring  treatment,  so  that  the  consideration  of  any  means  of  meeting  the  attendant 
difficnities  may  appear  su|)erfluous.  The  author  has  often  found  an  efficient  agent  in 
a  firm  pad  placed  in  the  sole  beneath  the  os  cuboides,  pressure  being  at  the  same 
time  made  upon  the  upper  suiface  of  the  other  tarsal  bones. 

During  the  last  ten  yeara,  sevei-al  surgeons,  who  it  is  obvious  have  had  no 
experience  of  the  success  which  attends  the  treatment  of  congenital  varus  upon  the 
principles  laid  down  in  this  work,  have  resorted  to  larger  surgical  operations  in 
'l.iliiren  than  have  been  here  recommended.  These  operations  have  been  dictated 
hy  the  desire  to  spare  the  expense  of  mechanical  apparatus,  and  more  effectually  to 
ZTiard  against  the  necessity  of  attention  to  prevent  relapse,  as  well  as  to  save  time 
uid  trouble  to  the  patient  and  the  surgeon.  They  have  even  in  children  and 
I'loU-scents  removed  a  considerable  wedge  shaped  portion  of  the  tarsal  bones,  literally 
^  vering  or  almost  severing  the  bony  frame  of  the  foot,  and  removing  by  a  sort  of 
"indml  joinery  as  large  a  wedge  of  it  as  suffices  to  give  the  foot  a  valgoid  rather 

•  fan  a  rams  distortion,  and  to  destroy  the  natural  arch.  A  third  operation  consists 
III  frvely  opening  the  ankle-joint,  removing  therefrom  the  least  offending,  because  the 
'■a^t  displaced,  of  the  bones — the  astragalus ;    so  that  by  loosening  the  connection 

-  f  the  foot  with  the  leg  the  surgeon  can  give  the  form  he  desires.  Another  surgeon, 
'.  order,  it  is  presumeri,  to  facilitate  removal  of  the  astragalus  and  favour  subsequent 

♦^«'ndon  of  the  foot,  also  removes  that  part  of  the  fibula  which  constitutes  the  external 
'.%IU)!iis.*     The  public  journals  have  recorded  deaths  fi*om  these  operations.     The 

-  'bor  hats  examined  two  of  the  recovered  cases;  in  them  the  arch  was  destroyed, 
' ."  f«iot  much  shortened,  a  valgoid  state  having  succeeded  to  varus.  The  effect  of 
•i^  laht  of  the  above  operations  is  to  occasion  partial  anchylosis  or  loss  of  movement 

f  the  ankle,  and  as  most  newly-made  joints  commonly  after  a  time  become  anchy- 
■"^■^i.  this  result  may  be  expected  to  follow  this  operation.  When  it  is  remembered 
'  ■*  the«e  operations  of  tarsal  osteotomy  have  been  performed  in  young  children, 

•  '-'t  might  have  been  cured  almost  as  quickly  in  the  ordinary  way  without  mutilation 
f  limh  or  danger  to  health  or  life,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  deprecation  of 
•^  *'nipk>jment.  To  lessen  or  remove  distortion  should  not  be  so  much  the  aim  of 
.-  Hax||0on  as  the  restoration  of  the  pai-t  to  a  state  of  integrity,  and  this  can  be 

•  '^tM  by  any  painstaking  surgeon  versed  in  orthopaedy.  To  restore  parts  to 
''  !>Yritj  of  form  and  function  by  mostly  painless  division  of  tendons  and  gentle 
TTulnal  replacement,  ought  not  to  be  considered  below  the  dignity  of  the  surgeon, 
•*i«i  by  the  right-minded  parent  and  trustworthy  nurse. 

'  •  /'i/*  nital  Talipes  equinuSy  Talijyes  equino-Vftrtts^  Talijfes  ViilftLa,  Talipes  equino- 
valgtis,  Talipes  calcaneo- valgus,  aiul  Calcat^eo-vartts, 

By  talipes  equinus  is  understood  morbid  conti'action  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf, 
*•'  '■  'tmseiineDt  depression  of  the  toes,  the  adductors  being  unaffected.  This  is  a  very 
"-  •  umrj^-niial  affection.     We  have  met  with  two  cases  in  the  same  family — the  first 

•  "i.  ar.il  the  laiit  child,  the  eleventh.  When  it  has  not  been  treated  in  infancy, 
•''«tf»tion    Ls    effected  on  the  inferior  extremities  of  the  metatarsal   bones  and 

^  l>r.  Rapprecht,  Jakresbericht  des  GeseUschaft  fur  Nature  und  Heilkunde,  Dresden,  1881 
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phalanges.  In  severe  caaes  the  internal  margin  of  the  foot  is  slightly  inclined  in- 
wardly, and  the  metatarsus  is  projected  forwards.  There  is  not,  as  in  varus,  any 
disposition  to  tread  exclusively  on  the  outside  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone 
or  on  the  dorsum. 

The  existence  of  congenital  talipes  equinus  has  been  emphatically  denied.  It  is 
a  question  of  fact  and  capability  of  discrimination.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the 
rare  cases  of  congenital  equinus  which  may  have  fallen  under  the  observation  of 
those  who  have  denied  its  existence  have  been  erroneously  claseed  as  varus.  In 
congenital  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  owing  to  morbid  elevation  of  the 
heel,  the  narrow  portion  only  of  the  trochlea  of  the  asti*agalus  is  retained  within  the 
malleoli,  and  the  front  of  the  foot  falls  or  is  di-awn  readily  either  inwardly  or  out- 
wardly; the  more  ready  or  usual  direction  being  inward  ;  just  as  we  see  in  some 
sound  children  there  is  a  preponderance  of  the  adductors  (tibiales)  over  the  peronei, 
and  the  feet  are  consequently  observed  to  be  tiuned  in  more  often  than  out.  Con- 
sequently the  surgeon  who  makes  no  allowance  for  the  ordinary  tendency  of  the  feet 
to  incline,  and  who  considers  a  case  to  be  varus  when  he  sees  the  foot  with  never  so 
slight  an  inward  inclination,  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  congenital  talipes 
equinus. 

Fig.  22. — Congenital  Talipes  Equinus. 


The  few  cases  of  unoperated  congenital  adult  equinus  which  we  have  seen  have 
remained  talipes  equinus  throughout.  The  patients  have  continued  to  walk  on  the 
metatarsal  extremity  of  the  great  toe,  as  well  as  on  the  little  toe.^  The  great  toe 
has  never  been  raised  from  the  ground,  as  it  is  in  congenital  varus.  No  original  or 
secondary  affection  of  the  adductors  had  drawn  the  foot  in,  so  as  to  resemble  con- 
genital varus  or  even  non-congenital  equino-varus.  The  patient,  we  repeat,  still 
walked  on  the  ends  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  especially  on  those  of  the  great 
toe  and  the  little  toe. 

If  congenital  equinus  be  rejected  upon  the  ground  that  must  be  taken  by  those 
who  deny  its  existence,  then  it  may  as  justly  be  asserted  that  neither  does  non- 
congenital  talipes  equinus  exist ;  for  there  is  no  non-congenital  talipes  equinus  in 
which  a  trace  of  inversion  or  of  e version  cannot  be  discovered,  which  when  very 
marked  is  termed  either  talipes  equino-varus  or  talipes  equino-valgus. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  congenital  talipes  equinus 
continues  for  the  same  reason  that  discussion  is  endless  in  every  department  of  natural 
history,  as  to  whether  a  given  object  belongs  to  one  species  or  forms  another  species ; 

*  We  have  recently  examined  an  adolescent  with  well-marked  hereditary  congenital 
equinus.  It  was  further  remarkable  by  constituting  the  fifth  example  of  the  deformity  in 
living  members  of  the  family,  viz.,  the  father,  two  paternal  uncles,  and  one  aunt. 
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one  observer  recognising  a  radical  difference,  which  another  observer  either  overlooks 
or  explains  away  as  belonging  to  another  species. 

Talipes  valgos,  equino-valgus,  and  calcaneo-valgus,  whether  congenital  or  acquired, 
are  the  terms  applied  to  those  distortions  which  contrast  most  with  talipes  varus,  or 
ordixuu7  club-foot.  The  front  of  the  foot  is  more  or  less  turned  out  in  each  of  these 
Tarieties,  instead  of  being  inverted  as  in  varus.  In  valgus  the  peronei  are  the  muscles 
nuiinlj  contracted  ;  in  equino- valgus  the  tendo  Achillis  is  also  tense,  and  the  heel  ele- 
vited,  the  toes  at  the  same  time  pointing  outwardly.  In  congenital  calcaneo-valgus 
the  heel  is  depressed  through  the  contraction  of  the  anterior  tibial,  and  the  toes  pointed 
outwardly  from  tension  of  the  peronei.  In  non- congenital  calcaneo-valgus  the 
depressed  heel  is  due  primarily  to  evident  paralytic  wasting  of  the  calf-muscles. 

The  foot  deformiues  named  I'espectively  equino- varus  and  equino- valgus  are  both 
DoiHxmgenital,  and  offer  other  points  of  analogy,  the  chief  of  which  is  their  de- 
pendence upon  either  spasmodic  or  paralytic  contraction,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Fie.  23. — Front  view  of  a  congenital  Talipes  Valgus  of 
the  right  foot  of  a  boy  aged  four  years. 


Fig.  24. — Extreme  Congenital 
Oalcaneo- Valgus. 


d  a,  the  oater  edge  of  the  foot  raiaed  from  the  grotind  ; 
e,  the  gnaX  toe  raised  from  the  intrand,  although  the 
iatemal  erlge  of  the  foot  la  direoted  towardii  it ;  6,  the  in* 
tenuU  malleoliu ;  and  c,  the  internal  extremity  of  the 
naTfcalar  booe,  being  the  parts  upon  which  the  patient 
walked. 

The  Teader,  on  comparing  fig.  25  with  fig.  16,  will  pei-ceive  the  similarity  of 
Sfm  between  eqiiino-varus  (a  non-congenital  affection)  and  congenital  varus,  and 
3.ijgrfat  reasonably  conclude  that  little  reason  exists,  as  far  as  an  external  form  is  con- 
coned,  f(^  mskkxng  any  distinction  between  them.  An  essential  difference  is,  that 
«>Qgenital  varus  is  fully  formed  at  the  time  of  the  child's  appearance  in  the  world, 
»bHiea8  equino- varus,  when  it  proceeds  from  paralysis,  is  gradually  produced,  slowly 
ttuinin^  the  maximum  of  distortion.  In  spasmodic  equino- varus  also  the  distortion 
I'swlting  from  either  obvious  or  obscure  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  is  rarely 
'^inplete  ab  initio ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  for  the  most  part  slowly  developed.  The 
uuJugj  of  equino-valgus  {Gg.  26)  in  some  respects  with  equino-varus  is  apparent, 
b  b>th  there  exists  contraction  of  the  tendo  Achillis ;  both  are  produced  after  birth 
^>m  either  spasms  or  paralysis.  In  equino-valgus  the  front  of  the  foot  is  everted, 
ttid  not  inverted  as  in  varus. 

The  deformed,  enlarged,  and  protuberant  heel  of  talipes-calcaneo- valgus  is  the 
fMijieqaence  of  several  years'  locomotion  on  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  os  calds. 
T^ii*  bone  has  in  effect,  in  the  fully  developed  deformity,  a  nearly  vertical  instead  of 
tl»  Marly  horizontal  position  which  obtains  in  the  well-shaped  foot  (see  fig.  28). 
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The  rules  already  laid  down  for  judging  of  the  necessity  for  tenotomy  in  varus 
and  the  number  of  conti*acted  tendons  to  be  divided,  apply  to  each  of  the  distortions 
now  under  consideration.     The  principles  which  should  direct  the  mechanical  treat- 

FiG.  26. — ^Non-congenital  T.  Equine- Varus.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  con- 
vexity of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  forwards  and  outwards ;  the  perpendicular  line  throuorh 
the  axis  of  the  limb  shows  the  extent  of  the  inward  deviation  of  the  metatarsus,  by  which 
the  base  of  the  little  toe,  being  brou^ifht  completely  beneath  the  axis,  has  to  support  the 
entire  weight  of  the  body  in  walking ;  and  is,  in  consequence  of  its  attrition  against  the 
ground,  a  considerable  cause  of  suffering. 


Fig.  26.— Talipes  Equino-Valgus,  from 
loss  of  power  in  anterior  tibialis, 
and  consequent  contraction  of  calf 
muscles,  and  of  peronei. 


Fio.  27. — Early  stage  of  Non«<Jongenital  Calcaneo- Valgus. 


Fia.  28. — Fully  developed  Non-congenital 
Calcaneo- Valgus,  from  paralysis  of  gastro- 
cnemii  and  consequent  contraction  of 
muscles  of  the  sole,  of  anterior  tibial,  and 
peronei  muscles.  In  some  instances  the 
anterior  tibial  shares  the  fate  of  the 
gastrocnemii. 


ment  are  equally  applicable.     The  experience  and  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon  are 
required  to  adapt  the  apparatus  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  case. 

A  variety  of  congenital  varus  occasionally  presents  itself,  in  which  the   inner 
margin  of  the  foot  is  slightly  raised,  the  sole  contracted,  and  the  dorsum  prominent 
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towaitis  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  but  without  elevation  of  the  heel.  In  these  cases 
the  muscles  of  the  ankle  are  unaffected.  We  have  designated  this  affection  calcaneo- 
wus;  it  is  also  called  plantar- varus.  The  treatment  consists  in  making  pressure  by 
means  of  a  pad  upon  the  prominent  dorsum,  and  in  suitable  manipulations.  A 
beneficial  result  is  soon  observed ;  but  the  affection  is  prone  to  return.  Division  of 
the  plantar  fascia  and  of  the  long  flexors  of  the  great  toe  rarely  exercises  as  much 
permanent  benefit  as  is  expected,  because  the  quantity  of  plantar  textures  necessarily 
lefl  unsevered  suffice  after  cessation  of  the  treatment  to  reproduce  contraction. 
Moreover,  calcaneo- varus  does  not  seriously  impair  locomotion. 

Some  irregular  congenital  foot-distortions  are  met  with.  In  a  few  of  these  we 
find  distinct  paral3iic  loss  of  muscular  power :  in  one  case  well-marked  paralytic 
rarus,  with  much  atrophy  of  the  soft  and  hard  parts ;  in  another,  paralytic  contrac- 
tion of  the  hips,  knees,  and  feet,  with  implication  of  the  upper  exti'emity.  The  only  * 
treatment  applicable  is  to  relieve  contraction  by  manipulation,  friction,  and  in 
unyielding  cases  by  tenotomy,  thus  offering  a  chance  to  the  muscles  which  remain 
partially  under  the  will,  to  support  the  individual  in  attempts  to  effect  imperfect 
locomotion.  We  have  watched  these  cases  from  birth  to  adolescence,  and  a  few  to 
adTEDoed  age;  in  many  the  pai-alysis  has  remained  undiminished.  In  other 
instances  of  contracted  limbs  from  infantile  paralysis,  the  primary  disorder  is  aug- 
mented about  the  time  of  the  grand  climacteric 

Distortions  originating  at  the  moment  of  Birth. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  study  of  congenital  distortions, 
they  were  successively  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  Deity,  lusus  naturae,  malposition 
in,  and  pressure  of,  the  uterus.  In  the  present  day,  an  enlarged  observation  of  non- 
eongenital  as  well  as  congenital  distortions  leads  irrefragably  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  nnmerons  causes  which  are  found  to  operate  in  the  production  of  distortion  after 
uterine  existence,  exercise  analogous  if  not  identical  effects,  whilst  the  foetus  remains 
vithin  the  uterus.  These  causes  are,  hereditary  and  maternal  influences,  disturb- 
ance of  the  nutritive,  respiratory,  circulatory,  and  nervous  systems  of  the  foetus  and 
infimt^  accidents,  entanglement  by  the  funis  and  abnormal  bands,  intra -uterine 
fractuTeSy  noalpositiou  and  pressure,  fixed  repose  in  one  position,  and  inflammation. 
In  order  to  illustrate  the  obnoxiousness  to  distortion  existing  at  every  epoch,  we 
^hall  here  describe  a  group  of  distortions,  many  of  which  unquestionably  take  their 
origin  at  the  period  intervening  between  uterine  and  independent  life,  that  is,  during 
birth.  (See  classification,  p.  227).  We  believe  we  can  particularise  the  moment,  as 
that  interval  which  iinfortunately  in  cases  of  abnormal  labour  connects  the  cessation 
fi  placental  with  the  beginning  of  pulmonary  respiration.  When  we  reflect  upon 
the  important  phenomena  in  the  economy  at  the  moment  when  it  should  adapt  itself 
tn  the  immense  changes  involved  in  the  abrupt  transfer  of  the  oxygenating  process 
<i  the  blood  from  the  placental  to  the  pulmonary  cell  surfaces,  we  should  anticipate 
^hat  any  retardation,  interruption,  or  arrest  of  this  transfer  of  the  most  important 
fniiction  should  be  attended  with  the  greatest  evil  to  the  system  at  lai^e,  and 
specially  to  the  most  susceptible,  the  nervous  system. 

We  know  that  a  state  of  suspended  respiration  and  animation  is  the  common 
fiinaeqnenoe  of  many  of  the  accidents  attendant  upon  birth ;  and  we  might  infer, 
from  the  evils  often  witnessed  after  recovery  from  the  asphyxia  of  drowning  or  of 
'iwke^damp,  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  the  apnoea  and  asphyxia  of  new-bom 
<iiJiiieii.  Borne  of  these  entirely  escaped  notice  by  the  profession,  until  published  by 
'U  author  in  the  Lancet  in  1843-4.  The  lungs  suffer  in  the  form  of  atelectaiiis ; 
'■hf  heart  probably  in  delayed  or  deficient  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  possibly  in 
straining  of  its  walls ;  the  nervous  centres  from  efiusions  and  apoplexy,  followed  by 
UttfjHded  developments,  atrophy  of  individual  parts,  sometimes  by  impaired  intellect 
KiA  volition,  convulsions,  and  spasmodic  contractions. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  difficult  and  instrumental  labours,  and  those 
in  vhich  the  cranial  bones  and  brain,  and  even  the  vertebrae  and  their  contents. 
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have  suffered  mechanical  injury,  are  more  likely  to  be  followed,  if  not  by  death,  at 
least  by  general  convulsions  and  other  serious  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  of 
which  a  prominent  symptom  are  the  '  internal  *  or  subdued  convulsions  of  the 
nursery.* 

A  common  class  of  affections  resulting  from  injury  at  bii-th,  whether  the  injury 
be  mechanical  or  vital,  consists  of  a  peculiar  diminution  of  volition  with  tonic 
rigidity,  in  varying  degrees  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
described  as  *  the  spastic  rigidity  of  new-bom  children.'  Both  lower  extremities  are 
more  or  less  generally  involved.  Often  one  limb  only  is  i-eferred  to  by  the  parents ; 
but  careful  examination  usually  shows  a  smaller  d^ree  of  impairment  in  the  limb 
supposed  to  bo  unaffected.  In  some  of  these  contractions  originating  at  the  moment 
of  birth,  the  cases  are  of  distinct  hemiplegic  character,  the  paralysis  having  passed 
off  during  the  first  year  of  life,  the  more  or  less  active  spasmodic  contraction  with 
structural  or  adapted  shortening  remaining  (retraction  musculaire  of  Gu^rin).  This 
state  of  peculiar  spastic  rigidity  of  young  infants  may  even  continue  through  the 

whole  duration  of  life.     We  have  known  patients  over 
Fig  29.-Spa8dc  Contraction  ^^^  ^^         ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  y^j^^ 

ofFlexorsand  Adductors  of         •!,/  .*.        ...        ..ii-t^  i 

the  Lower  Extremities  Cwith  The  amount  of  contraxjtion  m  the  hips,  knees,  and 

knock -knees),  consequent  ankles  is  often  considerable,  and  the  leanness  propor- 
on  Asphyxia  Neonatorum,  tionate  to  the  contraction.  The  flexors  and  adductors 
Similar  distortion  may  re-  ^^  ^^  ^t^j  t^^  ^^^^  fl^^^j^  ^^  ^^xe  knees,  and  the  posterior 
suit     from     'convulsions'  ,         /.  li       i  i      x         mi_     xi.-  i.  j 

durinir  teething  and  other  muscles  of  the  legs  preponderate.  The  thighs  and 
cerel^ro-spinal  affections.  knees  cannot  therefore  be  completely  extended,  or  the 
heels  be  applied  to  the  ground.  In  some  cases  the 
upper  extremities  are  held  down  by  the  preponderat- 
ing action  of  the  pectorals,  tei'es  major  and  minor, 
and  latissimus  dorsi;  the  elbows  are  semi-flexed,  the 
wrists  partially  flexed'  and  pronated,  and  the  fingers 
incapable  of  perfect  voluntary  direction.  Participation 
of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  is  sometimes  shown  by 
the  shortened,  flattened  aspect  of  the  pectoral  and  abdo- 
minal surface,  as  compared  with  the  more  elongated, 
i*ounded  form  of  the  back.  The  prominence  of  the 
back  partially  disappears  on  recumbency ;  but  the 
greater  weakness  of  the  muscles  on  the  doi'sal  aspect 
of  the  trunk  is  obvious  when  the  individual  again 
attempts  to  sit  upright.  The  inability  and  indisposition  to  exert  the  abdominal 
and  other  muscles  concerned  in  the  expulsive  processes  may,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
explain  the  tendency  both  to  rare  micturition  and  defecation  which  sometimes 
exists.  The  muscles  of  speech  are  often  involved,  the  affection  varying  in  degree 
from  inability  correctly  to  utter  one  or  more  letters  of  the  alphabet,  up  to  the  entire 
loss  of  the  articulating  power.  During  the  earliest  months  of  life,  deglutition  is 
often  impaired.  The  intellectual  functions  sometimes  suffer,  from  the  slightest  im. 
pairment,  which  the  fond  parent  imwillingly  acknowledges  or  fails  to  perceive,  up  to 
entire  imbecility  or  idiocy.  The  functions  of  organic  life  are  unaffected,  except 
perhaps  that  of  development  of  caloric,  although  the  depression  of  temperature  may 
be  more  dependent  on  the  want  of  proper  exercise.  The  appetite  is  good  ;  the  frame 
generally,  in  average  cases,  is  well  nourished,  although  with  less  than  the  average 
adipose  deposit.  The  child  is  often  described  as  the  healthiest  of  the  family,  escaping 
epidemics,  or  having  these  disorders  less  severely  than  the  brothers  and  sisters. 
These  subjects  often  lead  a  more  precarious  existence  during  the  first  weeks  after 
birth ;  at  first  even  vegetative  life  languishes,  often  because  premature  birth  or 
difficult  labour,  by  impairing  the  maternal  supply  of  nutriment,  renders  more 
difficult  the  infant's  recovery  from  the  shock  the  system  has  received.     However,  in 

*  See  Little,  '  On  the  Influence  of  Abnormal  Parturition  on  the  Mental  and  Bodily  Con- 
didon  of  the  Infant,'  Transactions  of  the  Obstetrical  Society,  1862. 
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the  majority  of  instances,  after  restoiution  of  the  vegetative  functions,  a  gradual 
amelioration  of  all  the  functions  of  animal  life  is  perceptible. 

Although  at  first  convulsions  are~  the  rule,  the  spcLStic  contractions  are  not 
present,  or  are  not  observed,  until  some  weeks  after  birth.  The  child's  limbs  are 
tdniplj  weaker;  the  convulsions  and  the  question  of  viability  alone  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  the  attendants.  Before  the  age  of  three  or  four  months,  though 
sometimes  in  slight  cases  not  until  the  ordinary  time  for  locomotion  has  arrived,  the 
nune  perceives  that  she  is  unable  properly  to  separate  the  thighs  or  knees  for 
purposes  of  cleanliness ;  that  the  child  never  thoroughly  straightens  the  knees ;  that 
he  does  not  attempt  to  stand,  or  is  incapable  of  standing  except  on  the  toes,  or  that 
the  feet  are  disposed  to  cross  each  other.  Even  children  slightly  affected  rarely  '  go 
alone '  before  the  age  of  three  or  four  years ;  many  are  unable  to  raise  themselves 
from  the  ground  at  that  age,  and  others  do  not  walk  even  indifferently  at  puberty 
without  the  support  of  some  neighbouring  articles  of  furniture.  Locomotive  ability 
seems  to  advance  in  proportion  as  the  intellectual  powers  are  developed.  The 
external  form  of  the  cranium  occasionally  exhibits  departure  from  the  normal  type — 
Bach  as  general  smallness  of  the  skull,  depression  of  the  frontal  or  occipital  region 
ouly ;  8ometimes  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  skull,  sometimes  of  one-half  of  the  occiput 
only.'  In  slight  cases  the  head  has  been  well  developed.  The  ensemble  of 
])henomena  points  to  injury  more  or  less  extensive  of  the  cranial  contents,  and 
eetpecially  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis. 

In  all  cases,  even  with  great  inertia  as  to  the  exercise  of  volition,  common 
sensibility  appears  little  if  at  all  deficient.  On  the  contrary,  a  morbid  sensibility  of 
the  organ  of  hearing  and  of  the  cutaneous  envelope  appears  to  exist,  evinced  by 
*  startling '  at  the  slightest  noises,  and  extreme  sensibility  to  touch.  This  morbid 
i^Qjdbilit}'^  may  be  due  to  a  condition  of  spinal  cord  analogous  to  that  present  in 
narrotixed  frogs,  in  individuals  under  the  influence  of  strychnine,  or  those  affected  by 
tt^ianus.  It  may,  however,  be  apparent  only,  dependent  upon  the  individual,  when 
Huhjocted  to  common  noises,  being  less  competent  quietly  and  promptly  to  reason 
upon  them,  and  by  thus  reassuring  the  easily  disturbed  nervous  mind,  to  escape 
from  the  exciting  influence.  In  many  cases  the  intellect  has  been  intact.  A 
(tfculiarity  of  these  children — an  uncommon  fear  of  filing — is  often  observed  when 
they  are  seated  on  a  couch,  less  when  they  are  on  the  floor,  and  not  observed  when 
they  are  seated  in  an  arm-chair;  a  circumstance  clearly  duo  to  conscious  inability  to 
Ittlanoe  and  recover  the  position  of  the  body. 


SpatAic  CofUractitnis /roni  Cerebro-spitial  Disseise  in  Infaiuyy  and  Childhood, 

We  have  just  described  a  state  of  more  or  less  general  spastic  contraction,  which 
results  from  disturbance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  at  the  moment  of  birth,  either 
from  direct  injury  to  the  cranium  or  neck  whilst  passing  through  the  maternal  partn, 
nr,  more  probably,  from  asphyxia  consequent  upon  interruption  to  the  substitution 
of  pulmonary  for  phicontal  raspiration.  Sometimes,  without  premature  or  difficult 
laliour  having  preceded,  convulsions  occur  very  soon  after  birth,  during  the  first 
hour*,  days,  or  weeks  of  independent  existence.  The  author  has  met  with  a  case  of 
"li^^ht  disturbance  of  parturition  followed  in  the  child  a  few  days  after  birth  by  con- 
vuhiionii,  which  continued  with  little  intermission  night  and  day  for  a  fortnight. 
The  child  recovered  and  has  become  robust  in  mind  and  body.  Convulsions,  as  is 
well  known,  occur  more  frequently  after  dentition  has  made  some  progi-ess,  whilst 
ih**  infant  is  undergoing  another  transition,  that  of  passing  through  the  crisis  from 
Dourishment  by  the  mother's  breast  to  feeding,  when  unfavourable  consequences  of 
(l«*privation  of  breast-milk  are  apt  to  show  themselves.  The  infant  may  be  of  pre- 
\-u>Ui»ly  unexceptionable  history,  except  that  the  parents  may  be  the  subjects  of  dis- 
orders of  the  uervous  system,  of  nervous  tom[)erament,  have  overtasked  brains,  have 

*  Morbid  anatomy  reveals  in  these  cases  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  size  of  the  affected 
paits  of  the  cranial  contents. 
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been  phthisica],  or  are  intemperate.  These  convulsions  now  and  then  leave  the  suf- 
ferer impaired  in  mental  power,  and  affected  with  spastic  rigidity,  undistingiuBhable 
from  that  which  succeeds  apnoea  and  asphyxia  neonatorum  (see  fig.  29).  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  to  the  previous  remarks  on  spasmodic  and  paralytic  con- 
tractions that  convulsions  and  other  oerebro-spinal  morbid  states  of  childhood  may 
be  followed  by  spastic  contraction,  or  paralysis  of  single  muscles  or  of  sets  of  asso- 
ciated muscles. 

Treatfnent, — The  indications  for  either  the  operative  or  mechanical  treatment  of 
these  different  forms  of  spastic  and  paralytic  contractions,  and  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  ti'eatment,  are  the  same  as  those  laid  down  in  speaking  of  congenital  club- 
foot (p.  235),  modified  by  the  natui^  of  the  cause  of  contraction.  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  congenital  contractions  we  may  remark  that  in  contractions  occurring  during 
teething,  the  occurrence  of  structural  shortening  may  generally  be  prevented  by 
timely-applied  manipulations,  frictions,  mechanical  support  to  paralysed  parts,  or 
assistance  to  the  antagonists  in  the  case  of  spastic  affections.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered  as  a  reason  for  avoiding  unnecessary  tenotomy,  that  the  contracted  muscle  is 
often  the  healthier  one,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  spasmodically  affected  muscle,  teno- 
tomy does  not  *  cure '  the  spasm.  It  is  often  only  temporarily  beneficial,  and  some- 
times transfers  the  preponderance  to  another  set  of  muscles,  merely  substituting  one 
evil  for  another.  In  severe  general  spastic  contraction,  the  surgeon  has  carefully  to 
balance  the  good  and  evil  of  plans  of  treatment  one  against  the  other. 

Flat-foot^  or  spurious  Valgus^  atonic  and  rachitic. 

This  common  deformity  presents  externally  many  of  the  characters  of  congenital 
valgus,  and  of  the  acquired  valgus  which  results  from  paralysis  of  the  anterior  tibial 
muscle.  But  the  resemblance  is  only  superficial.  The  person  treads  unduly  on  the 
inner  margin  of  the  foot,  the  toes  are  turned  outwardly,  and  the  arch  of  the  foot  is 
diminished,  or,  in  severe  cases,  may  be  obliterated ;  hence  the  term  flat-foot.  True 
valgus  springs  from  congenital  contraction  of  the  peronei  muscles;  spastic  non- 
oongenital  valgus  from  spasm  of  the  peronei ;  paralytic  valgus  from  partial  or  total 
paralysis  of  the  anterior  tibial ;  sometimes  combined  with  paralysis  of  the  posterior 
tibial,  causing  contraction  of  the  peronei  owing  to  the  want  of  antagonists ;  but 
spurious  valgus  or  flat-foot  is  due  to  general  want  of  tone  in  the  fibrous  structures  of 
the  body — atonic  valgus — displayed  in  the  yielding  of  one  of  the  parts  of  the  frame 
most  exposed  to  strain,  the  plantar  muscles  and  ligaments ;  hence  sinking  of  the 
arch,  eversion  of  the  toes,  and  secondary  contraction  of  the  peronei.  In  many  atonic 
cases  in  early  life  the  ankle-joint  and  foot  present  a  normal  appearance  when  the 
individual  is  seated  and  bears  no  weight  upon  them.  The  only  abnormal  conditions 
then  present  being  that  of  increased  laxity  and  mobility.  Other  cases  have  a  dis- 
tinctly rachitic  origin,  the  bones  being  softened  and  yielding  in  consequence  of  the 
superincumbent  weight.  After  a  time  the  displacement  of  the  tarsal  bones,  con- 
nected with  the  sinking  of  the  arch,  leads  to  painful  or  difficult  locomotion  and 
limitation  of  the  movement  of  the  ankle-joint.  Finally,  the  tarsus  may  become 
convex  inferiorly,  concave  superiorly,  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  being  then  drawn 
up  by  the  conjoint  action  of  the  anterior  tibial  and  the  extensors  of  the  toes,  and  the 
heel  held  tensely  upwards  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  Even  in  moderate  cases 
contraction  of  the  peronei  is  distinctly  felt ;  in  severe  cases  shortening  of  the  remain- 
ing muscles  above  enumerated  is  also  evident.  In  the  worst  cases  scarcely  any 
mobility  of  the  ankle-joint  remains.  A  slight  degree  of  atonic  valgus  is  common  in 
girls,  especially  amongst  those  of  fine  organisation  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
society ;  less  frequent  in  boys ;  and  is  frequently  curable  amongst  them  by  con- 
siderably reducing  the  amount  of  standing  and  walking  exercise,  by  substituting 
horse  exercise  where  practicable,  by  avoiding  too  fast  walking  in  the  company  of 
adults,  by  early  hours,  by  avoiding  competitive  over-study,  by  generous  living,  fresh 
air,  tonics,  attention  to  the  state  of  the  primae  viie,  embrocations,  and  manipulations 
directed  to  the  promotion  of  inversion  of  the  foot  and  prevention  of  the  threatened 
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contraction.  In  greater  relaxation  of  the  parts  about  the  inner  ankle,  actual  con- 
finement to  a  couch,  and  carriage  exercise  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  or  that  time 
spent  on  the  sands  or  beach  at  the  sea-side,  or  riding  astride  a  horse  without  stirrups, 
will  lay  the  foundation  for  cure.  Boys  of  the  suitable  class  may  be  brought  up  as 
tailors  who  work  cross-legged.  Girls  seated  on  the  floor  or  sofa  cross-legged,  may 
with  advantage  do  a  part  of  their  needlework  or  school  work  in  this  position,  which  is 
eminently  conducive  to  cure  eversion  of  the  feet  and  restoration  of  the  arch.  Laced 
boots,  supported  at  the  sides  with  stiff  leather  or  thin  steel  busks,  are  of  great 
a^^tance  in  walking.  An  elastic  horse-hair,  india-rubber,  or  felt  pad  beneath  the 
inner  margin  of  the  foot  tends  to  support  the  arch.  Iron  and  cork,  often  employed 
for  this  purpose,  are  harsh  and  inefficient.  We  must  utterly  condemn  a  practice 
often  resorted  to  in  contempt  of  the  pathology  of  the  affection — that  of  severing  the 
peronei  and  tendo  Achillis  in  all  such  cases.  The  recovery  of  patientefrom  moderate 
fiat-foot  when  this  operation  has  been  performed,  is  due  mainly  to  the  absolute  repose 
of  the  limb  with  which  the  operation  is  followed,  and  to  the  mechanical  measures 
concurrently  employed.  But  in  a  few  rare  cases  in  private  practice,  and  in  those  of 
boys  who  have  stood  prematurely  behind  a  counter  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  daily, 
and  amongfvt  the  labouring  classes  in  public  hospitals  who  have  suffered  from  pre- 

Fig.  30.— Severe  Flat-foot  or  Spurious  Valgus. 

I 


maturely  carrying  heavy  weights,  the  deformity  has  existed  so  great  a  length  of  time 
that  the  contracted  muscles  have  become  shortened  and  rigid,  rendering  tenotomy, 
with  itfl  promptness  and  certainty  of  action,  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  mechanical 
treatment. 

Flat-foot  often  exists  for  several  years  without  attaining  even  an  intermediate 
grade  of  severity,  when  all  at  once  a  particularly  long  walk,  a  leap,  or  initiation  into 
a  standing  occupation,  becomes  the  starting-point  of  a  considerable  and  rapid  aggra- 
vation. Sometimes  evidence  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  calcaneo-scaphoid 
ligament,  or  other  plantar  structures,  or  a  painfully  stretched  condition  of  the  plantar 
nerve,  exists.  This  last  symptom  is  recognised  by  the  exquisite,  unbearable,  electric- 
like,  painful,  tearing  sensation  described  by  the  patient  when  he  takes  a  long  stride, 
or  stands  on  the  fleeted  leg  alone.  Sometimes  a  rheumatic  valgoid  foot  may  be 
recognised  as  a  consequence  of  protracted  rheumatic  disturbance  of  the  ankle  and 
plantar  structures,  analogous  to  the  rheumatic  valgoid  or  in-knee  distortion.  Wo 
fdiould  not  be  induced  to  operate  on  flat-foot  even  on  account  of  its  long  duration,  or 
of  palpable  shortening  of  the  tendons  before  enumerated,  since  even  rigid  con- 
traction of  muscles,  healthy  as  to  their  innervation,  will  yield  in  a  few  weeks  to 
judidons  frictions,  manipulations,  disuse  of  the  part  (required  in  this  deformity 
owing  to  its  special  exposure  to  aggravation  by  walking),  and  mechanical  treatment. 
As  an  argument  in  favour  of  severing  the  Achilles  and  other  tendons  in  slight  cases 
we  liave  heard  the  question  put  by  a  surgeon  *  What  harm  does  the  section  do  1 ' 
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Now,  although  the  tendo  Acbillis  is  very  tolerant  of  the  too  i-eacly  operator's  scalpel,  it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  an  unnecessary  operation  is  a  benefit.  As,  in  extremely 
severe  cases,  the  act  of  walking,  after  replacement  of  the  tarsal  bones,  tends  to  bear 
down  again  the  tarsal  arch,  the  aid  of  mechanical  appliances  is  subsequently  needed 
for  several  months,  or  even  sometimes  for  two  or  three  years.  Relief  is  much  more 
readily  obtainable  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult.  The  apparatus  available  in  these 
cases  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  varus,  but  with  the  action  of  the  springs,  screws, 
or  lever  reversed. 

Subcutaneous  division  of  the  peronens  longus  and  brevis  is  effected  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  operation  of  severing  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  patient  should  lie  over 
on  the  opposite  side,  an  assistant  holding  the  foot  inwardly,  so  as  to  maintain  extra 
tension  of  the  parts.  The  tenotome  should  be  introduced  in  front  of  the  tendons, 
the  section  proceeding  from  within  outwards. 

Contrcicttons  of  the  Upper  Extremity  from  Spasm  and  Paralysis. 

The  principles  which  should  direct  the  application  of  tenotomy  to  spasmodic  and 
paralytic  contractions  of  the  upper  extremity  are  those  which  are  applicable  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  except  in  so  far  as  the  functions  of  the  individual  muscles  of  llie 
upper  extremity,  especially  those  of  the  wrist  and  fingers,  are  more  delicate,  vaiied, 
and  complex  than,  for  example,  are  those  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  lower 
extremity.  We  should  be  prepared  to  expect  that  a  surgical  proceeding  which  aims 
at  interoilating  a  piece  of  new  tendon,  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  range  of 
action,  and  therefore  the  power  of  a  rebellious  spastic  muscle,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
thereby  weakening  a  healthy  muscle  so  as  to  favour  a  partially  paralysed  antagonist 
to  recover  its  activity,  would  be  less  successful  than  in  the  lower  extremity,  the 
actions  and  movements  in  which  are  comparatively  simple.  The  acquirement  of  the 
power  of  progression,  even  if  it  be  incomplete,  amply  compensates  for  the  sacrifices 
the  patient  makes ;  in  bad  cases  he  is  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  a  limited 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle,  and  can  be  aided  by  mechanical 
appliances.  But  in  the  case  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  the  individual  derives  little 
benefit  from  these  simple  movements,  and  ho  cannot  be  materially  assisted  by  any 
complicated  mechanism  hitherto  invented.  We  have  divided  the  biceps  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow,  the  rigid  well-defined  pronator  radii  teres  at  its  muscular  portion,  tho 
tendons  of  the  flexor  carpi  and  radialis  and  ulnaris  where  most  prominent  close  to 
the  wrist,  and  have  found  the  resulting  benefit  proportioned  to  the  attention  sub- 
sequently bestowed  upon  manipulations,  passive  exercises,  and  painstaking  education 
of  the  enfeebled  non-conti*acted  extensors.  Except  in  cases  of  many  years'  duration, 
in  which  the  retracted  muscles  were  reduced  to  inextensible  fibrous  bands,  it  has 
seemed  that  as  much  ultimate  benefit  was  obtained  by  manipulations  and  exercises 
f&  by  the  employment  of  an  operation,  and  at  no  greater  expenditure  of  time.  This 
has  been  the  case  in  long-standing  instances  of  contraction  of  the  pectoral  and 
scapular  muscles,  forming  the  border  of  the  axillary  region,  due  to  long  previous 
paralysis  of  the  deltoid  and  probably  of  the  supra-spinatus  muscles.  The  prognonn 
must  be  based  on  the  amount  of  improvement  that  may  be  expected  in  the  affected 
portion  of  the  nervous  centres.  As  an  encouragement  to  treatment,  the  surgeon 
should  remember  that  cases  occur  in  which  the  disordei*  of  the  nervous  system  and 
nerves  has  ceased,  and  that  he  hajB  to  deal  only  with  consequences.  This  observation 
applies  also  to  many  congenital  contractions. 

In  a  case  of  this  nature,  osteotomy  of  bones  of  the  upper  extremity  was  effected 
with  much  advantage  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Little,  in  1868.^ 

Deformity  from  Palmar  and  Finger  Contraction  (Dupuytren's  JiOTid). 

This  not  uncommon  contraction  in  the  upper  extremity  consists  in  a  permanently 
flexed  condition  of  one  or  more  fingers,  with  apparently  visible  and  palpable  thicken- 

*  See  the  sectioo  on  *  Osteotomy '  in  the  essay  on  Subgical  Diseabbs  of  Childhood, 
Vol.  in. 
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Fig.  31. — Contracture  of  Palm  and 
Fingers.The  habitual  state  of  the 
hand  was  one  of  grater  contrac- 
tion ;  the  drawing  represents  the 
appearance  when  the  patient 
endeavoured  by  muscular  action 
to  extend  the  fingers. 


ing  and  hypertrophy  of  the  fascia  investing  the  palmar  surface  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  affected  finger  or  fingers,  and  of  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  palmar  fascia^ 
Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  are  implicated,  the  palm  itself  is  con- 
tracted, and  the  use  of  the  member  as  a  prehensile,  and  even  as  a  tactile,  organ 
almost  destroyed.  The  ring  and  little  fingers,  the  middle  finger,  index,  and  thumb, 
ore  usually  affected  in  frequency  and  degree  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  placed 
them.  The  articulations  are  commonly  unaffected,  although  occasionally  that  of  the 
first  phalanx,  with  the  second  phalanx,  or  this  with  the  third,  has  exhibited  slight 
arthritic  enlargement.  On  endeavouring  to  straighten  the  fingers,  the  surgeon  feels 
that  a  general  resistance  is  offered  by  the  tissues  of  the  entire  palmar  surface  of  the 
hand  and  fingers,  and  especially  by  the  palmar  fascia  itself.  Any  flxiafing  tension 
of  the  flexor  tendons  cannot  be  felt  along  the  fingers,  but  in  the  palm,  particularly 
in  the  upper  part,  above  the  edge  of  the  most  indurated  part  of  the  fascia,  one  or 
more  prominent  and  tense  tendons  may  be  felt.  This  deformity  is  usually  attributed 
to  injury,  often  to  a  trifling  wound,  to  irritation  by  the  use  of  a  whip  in  driving,  of 
a  walking-sticky  or  mechanical  tool.  These  mechanical  causes,  or  local  irritants^ 
if  really  operative,  can  be  regarded  only  as 
occasional  determining  or  exciting  causes.  We 
formerly  believed  the  essential  or  primary  cause 
to  be  a  constitutional  one,  allied  to  the  gouty  or 
rheumatic  diathesis.  We  may  not  venture,  how- 
ever, to  assert  that  the  constitutional  cause  is 
identical  with  that  of  gout  or  rheumatism,  as  the 
persons  affected  have  appeai*ed  singularly  free 
from  other  manifestations  of  those  affections. 
The  affection  of  the  palmar  fascia,  unlike  gout 
or  rheumatism,  is  painless.  An  occasional  patient 
affected  with  considerably  contracted  palmar 
faada  in  both  hands  may  present  similar  affec 
tion  of  the  corresponding  fascia  of  the  soles ;  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  complaint  is  essentially 
independent  of  the  mechanical  causes  assigned 
for  it, — unless,  indeed,  we  assume  that  the  act  of 
walking  by  stretching  the  sole  can  act  upon  the 
plantar  fiiscia  and  muscles  after  the  manner  of 
a  mechanical  irritant.  The  symmetrical  character 
of  the  affection,  the  precise  resemblance  of  one 
case  with  another,  the  frequent  occurrence  of.  the 

Kame  deformity  in  father  and  son  for  several  generations  (four),  as  well  as  the  above 
(acts,  confirm  the  opinion  of  its  constitutional  origin.  We  have  never  witnessed  this 
complaint  in  the  female.    My  patients  affected  with  it  have  not  been  *  total  abstainers.' 

Formerly  we  regarded  it  as  a  painless  chronic  induration  of  the  fascia,  leading  to 
compulsory,  gradually  increasing  disuse  of  the  fingers  and  hand — that  through  this 
di^mse  the  flexor  muscles  and  tendons,  being  probably  free  from  the  original  affec- 
tion, asserted  their  preponderance  over  the  equally  idle  extensors,  and  became 
gradually  aflected  with  secondary  shortening. 

The  normal  hand,  placed  as  near  as  may  be  into  the  shape  of  one  of  these  very  con- 
tracted hands,  so  nearly  resembles  it,  except  as  regards  the  absence  of  distinct  contrac- 
tion of  tissues,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  skin  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  prominent  ridges  and  furrows  as  the  fascia,  and  that  they  are  both  thrown  into 
folds  by  muscular  action ;  in  fact,  that  nerve  muscle  and  tendon  are  the  primary  agents 
in  the  contraction,  and  not  the  fascia,  as  Dupuytren  and  subsequent  writers  (ourselves 
included)  maintained.  Often  a  prominent  flexor  tendon  is  predominant  in  the  palm  ; 
ve  have  seen  the  palmaris  bngus  fmuscle  and  tendon  in  the  forearm  tensely  con- 
tnu;ted  (see  a  case  of  this  kind  in  Dupuytren  ').     When  the  patient  is  requested  to 

•  Sydenham  Soc,  WarkSf  vol.  1854.  In  the  case  in  question,  Dupuytren,  it  would 
tppear,  impremed  with  the  idea  of  the  dependence  of  the  compUint  upon  disease  of  the 
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act  upon  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  the  above  tendons  are  rendered  more  tense  and 
the  distortion  is  increased.  Doubtless  the  office  of  the  palmaris  longus  is  to  render  the 
palmar  fascia  tense.  On  full  consideration  of  the  arguments  we  could  adduce  for  or 
against  the  nervo-muscular  theory  of  the  origin  of  this  distortion,  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  the  true  cause  and  not  disease  of  the  fascia.^ 

TreatmeiU, — Even  in  tolerably  advanced  cases,  frictions,  manipulations  twice  or 
oftener  daily,  the  application  of  a  screw-adjustment  splint,  or  straight  splints  of  wood, 
tin,  or  gutta-percha,  will,  if  suitably  and  perseveringly  used,  reduce  the  contraction 
and  deformity.  But  at  the  advanced  age  at  which  many  patients  present  themselves 
for  relief,  the  employment  of  mechanical  apparatus  encounters  many  difficulties.  In 
rigid  un3delding  cases  of  long  duration,  subcutaneous  section  is  remarkably  effica- 
cious. We  cannot  by  its  means  alter  the  constitutional  state,  or  instantly  remove 
the  induration  of  the  &iscia ;  but  we  are  enabled  to  remove  the  contracted  bands  by 
subcutaneous  section,  and,  so  far  as  the  contracted  muscles  are  concerned,  to  take 
the  case  entirely  out  of  the  influence  of  the  patient's  will,  and  obtain  a  starting-point 
for  further  benefit  by  mechanical  treatment.  A  puncture  half  a  line  in  width 
suffices  for  the  passage  of  a  firm  tenotome  beneath  the  fascial  band  or  the  tendon  in 
the  palm.  The  division  is  effected  from  below  upwards.  No  fumbling  or  unneces- 
sary handling  of  the  part  after  the  operation,  by  which  means  air  or  blood  might  be 
disseminated  amongst  the  palmar  tissues,  is  permissible.  The  operation,  like  most 
subcutaneous  operations,  is  bloodless.  We  have  invariably  seen  the  puncture  heal 
within  forty-eight  hours.  Considerable  yielding  or  entire  straightening  of  the  con- 
tracted finger,  the  tendon  of  which  has  been  severed,  is  at  once  perceived.  We 
have  rarely  needed  to  sever  more  than  two  or  three  bands  of  fascia  or  tendons. 
Sometimes  small  contracted  fascial  or  tendinous  slips  in  the  palm  opposite  the 
lower  ends  of  the  metacarpals,  or  passing  between  the  fingers,  when  divided,  affoixl 
instantaneous  relief.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  when  a  known  flexor  tendon 
has  been  severed  in  the  palm,  so  that  the  finger  could  be  at  once  entirely  straightened, 
no  immediate  extension  of  the  finger  should  be  resorted  to.  The  object  should  be  to 
obtain  no  greater  lengthening  of  a  tendon  than  is  needful.  By  supporting  the  wrist 
and  fingers  on  a  moderately  bent  flexible  metal  splint,  the  divided  tendinous  ends  are 
brought  near  enough  for  agglutination.  When  the  patient  is  seen  to  be  able  to  move 
the  finger,  the  part  can  be  gradually  extended  without  pain.  If  only  fascial  bands 
have  been  severed,  extension  should  be  made  directly  the  puncture  has  cicatrised. 
It  has  been  recommended  in  these  cases  to  make,  if  required,  as  many  as  ten  to 
fifteen  subcutaneous  sections  of  fascial  bands,  and  under  anaesthesia  to  forcibly 
straighten  and  bind  the  parts  immediately  upon  straight  splints.  We  have  never 
needed  to  make  these  multiple  sections  nor  to  risk  delay  in  healing  by  immediate 
stretching  of  the  punctured  cutis.  The  cutis  is  so  firmly  attached  to  the  fascia  that 
the  one  cannot  be  stretched  without  the  other.  When  a  single  most  retracted  tense 
tendon  in  the  upper  part  of  the  palm  is  severed,  the  whole  complaint  often  yields  at 
once.  Manipulations  and  mechanical  treatment  complete  the  cure.  We  have 
frequently  thus  effected  entire  restoration  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  indurated  structure  quickly  softens,  and  the  hard  ridges  and  corresponding 
furrows  disappear,  under  this  treatment.  The  rapid  disappearance,  within  two  or 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  of  the  slight  coexisting  wrist  contraction  and  very  hollowed 
paim,  as  well  as  of  the  hard  ridge  and  furrows  which  had  existed  several  years  in 
the  palm,  and  at  the  root  of  the  phalanges,  has  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  us  an  indi- 
cation that  they  were  due  to  a  cause  contracting  those  parts  from  a  distance,  such  as 
one  or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  including  the  palmaris  longus,  would  be. 
It  may  be  that  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  part  excited  and  maintained  by  the  fre- 
quent manipulations,  frictions,  and  bandages,  alters  the  nutrition  of  the  part,  and 
removes  the  previous  morbid  deposit,  if  any.  It  is  also  probable  that  caution  as  to 
diet  and  wine,  whilst  under  the  observation  of  the  surgeon,  assists  thirf  pnx^ess  of 

palmar  fascia,  rejected  the  case  because  it  pointed  to  dependence  upon  contraction  of  the 
palmaris  longus. 

^  See  Paper  by  the  author  in  Hwiterian  Soc,  Trans,,  1879. 
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recovery.  The  causes  being  constitutional,  and  the  attention  of  the  patient  being 
liable  to  slacken  after  a  lengthened  recovered  use  of  the  member,  the  complaint 
oGcasioDally  returns,  as  do  many  other  diseases. 

Wry-Neck,     Neck  injury  at  birth. 

Torticollis,  or  wry-neck,  is  not  an  uncommon  distortion  of  the  head  and  neck, 
originating,  like  club-foot,  from  a  variety  of  influences ;  some  acting  through  the 
muscles — congenital,  spasmodic,  paralytic  ;  others  acting  through  the  ligaments  and 
bones — rheumatic  and  strumous.  Occasionally  the  point  of  departure  of  a  case  is 
strumous  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  sometimes  loss  of  textures  from 
sloughing  after  bums  or  a  gunshot  wound. 

Cimgenital  tary-neck. — This  is  the  most  common  form  of  wry-neck.  It  is  per- 
ceived a  few  months  or  more  after  birth,  and,  when  suffered  to  proceed  unchecked, 
gradually  increases  during  childhood,  adolescence,  and  adult  life,  imtil  it  attains  the 
proportions  of  a  formidable  deformity.  Many  cases  of  wiy-neck,  reputed  to  be  con- 
genital, have  appeared  to  originate  from  accidents  at  birth,  in  consequence  of  breech 
presentation,  turning,  &c.  Infants  have  been  brought  to  us  a  few  weeks  old  with 
the  neck  observed  to  be  unusually  weak  or  loose  from  injury  at  birth.     The  muscles 

Fig.  32. — Wry-neck  from  active  Contraction  of  Stemo-cleido-Mastoideus. 


appeared  as  if  paralysed,  for  the  connection  of  the  head  with  the  shoulders  was  looser 
than  usual  at  the  corresponding  period.  They  recovered  with  a  few  general  direc- 
tions as  to  position  and  support  by  the  hand  when  dressing  or  turning  the  child  over. 
We  will  describe  a  young  adult  case  of  vrry-neck,  in  which  the  right  stemo-cleido- 
mastoideus  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  offending,  for  it  is  probable  that  other  muscles 
are  always  either  primarily  or  secondarily  involved.  The  entire  head  leans  to  the 
right  side  and  slightly  forwards,  the  right  side  of  the  neck  is  somewhat  hollowed, 
vhilst  the  left  side  is  unnaturally  convex,  and  the  patient  not  unfrequently  com- 
plains of  pain  in  this  situation.  The  chin  is  drawn  to  one  side  and  approaches  the  left 
shoulder ;  the  right  ear  is  approximated  to  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle. 
The  stemo-cleido-mastoideus  of  the  affected  aide  may,  as  in  fig.  32,  be  well  developed, 
^wmetimes  it  has  lost  its  symmetry,  being  reduced  to  a  compaiutively  narrow,  hard, 
ti^t  cord,  three  inches  in  length,  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  measuring  five  and 
a  half  inches.  This  prominent  cord  may  be  double  below,  representing  the  double 
origin  of  the  muscle.  In  the  adult  a  marked  upward  bend  of  the  clavicle  is  often 
■ecn  where  the  clavicolar  portion  of  the  contracted  muscle  arises,  induced  by  the 
constant  abnormal  traction  to  which  the  bone  has  lieen  subjected,  and  the  inferior 
portioD  of  the  muscle  itself  appears  of  cartilaginous  hardness,  and  is  lost  in  a  large 
^trnj  prooess  on  the  protuberant  clavicle.  If  we  examine  the  neck  and  shoulders 
pt>iteriQrly,  we  observe  that  the  cervical  vertebras  have  yielded  to  the  dragging  of  the 
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contracted  muscle;  the  column  presenting  a  convexity  on  the  left  side,  which  ia 
compensated  for  by  a  curvature  in  the  opposite  direction  lower  down.  The  right 
side  of  the  head,  neck,  and  right  shoulder  aro  considerably  smaller  than  the 
parts  on  the  opposite  side ;  the  right  shoulder  and  scapula  being  unduly  raised.  A 
singular  effect  upon  the  face  results  from  this  difference  in  size,  combined  with  the 
impediment  to  the  function,  which  the  abnormal  position  of  the  head  involves.  In 
the  adult  case  from  which  we  describe,  so  great  is  the  difference  in  size  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  face,  that  on  the  right  side  the  external  canthus  of  the  eye  is  distant 
from  the  external  angle  of  the  mouth  three  inches,  whilst  on  the  left  the  distance 
amounts  to  three  and  a  half  inches.  The  inclination  of  the  head  to  the  right  causes 
the  right  eye  to  be  habitually  situated  on  a  still  lower  plane  than  would  be  the  case 
if  atrophy  of  the  affected  side  were  alone  operative.  The  atrophy  and  the  slight 
bending  forwards  of  the  head  interfere  with  the  direction  and  use  of  the  right  eye, 
and  causes  a  peculiar  expression  of  archness  or  sense  of  difficulty  and  suffering. 
After  successful  treatment  the  disproportion  of  parts,  even  in  aged  individuals,  is 
much  lessened. 

The  principal  muscles  of  the  neck  are  sometimes  involved,  the  trapezius  and 
scaleni,  as  well  as  the  stemo-mastoid.  In  this  and  other  respects  congenital  wry- 
neck  offers  much  analogy  to  congenital  club-foot.  The  principal  contraction  affects 
in  both  cases  muscles  which  pass  over  more  than  one  articulation,  the  stemo-cleido- 
mastoid  in  one  case,  the  gastrocnemius  in  the  other ;  hence  in  the  neck  the  mischief 
of  morbid  contraction  may  effect  a  higher  degree  of  deformity  than  if  the  contracted 
muscle  influenced  one  articulation  only ;  in  the  leg  the  contracted  gastrocnemius 
does  not  always  limit  its  evil  influence  to  the  foot,  but  may  contract  and  distort  the 
knee.  In  both  wry-neck  and  club-foot  other  muscles  participate  in  the  deformity ; 
but  the  range  of  influence  of  these  being  less,  or  being  counteiucted  by  antagonistic 
powers,  their  contraction  is  not  so  apparent.  It  is  an  interesting  question  of 
physiological  pathology  whether  there  is  anything  special  in  the  anatomy  and 
function  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  gastrocnemius,  that  they  should  obtain  the  dLs- 
tinction  of  entering  into  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases  of  congenital  and  acquired 
deformity.  The  gastrocnemius,  by  its  great  development,  its  greater  nervous  supply, 
and  its  relation  to  the  upright  stature  and  locomotion  of  man,  is  certainly  entitled 
to  a  peculiar  and  elevated  rank  in  myology ;  so,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  size  of 
the  stemo-cleido-mastoid,  its  relation  to  the  large  vessels  of  the  head  and  neck,  its 
deriving  its  nerve-power  mainly  from  a  special  nerve  (spinal  accessory),  and  re- 
member the  influence  of  this  muscle  upon  the  act  of  respii'ation,  we  cannot  deny  it  a 
pre-eminent  function  amongst  its  neighbouring  muscles. 

We  have  elsewhere  shown  *  that  not  unfrequently  wry-neck  appears  to  result 
from  straining  or  injury  to  the  neck  during  difficult  labour,  from  traction  of  the 
head  by  instruments.  It  is  superfluous,  after  what  we  have  said  of  the  causes  of 
congenital  club-foot  (p.  231),  to  refute  in  detail  the  theory  which  would  attribute 
every  case  of  wry-neck,  like  club-foot,  to  accidental  uterine  or  pelvic  pressure  during 
birth.  The  greater  number  of  cases  of  congenital  wry-neck  clearly  originate  from 
causes  acting  through  the  nervous  system. 

TrecUment, — As  with  slight  congenital  club-foot,  so  slight  cases  of  congenital 
wry-neck,  if  detected  during  the  earliest  months  of  life,  are  removable  by  frictions, 
manipulations,  and  subsequent  education  ;  but  the  majority  of  cases  which  we  have 
treated,  varying  in  age  from  four  to  forty-five  years,  liave  exhibited  so  much  contrac- 
tion and  proportional  secondary  deformity,  that  we  have  rarely  delayed  operation  when 
the  patient  had  reached  four  or  five  yeai*s.  It  has  always  seemed  advisable  to  gain 
at  once,  by  means  of  this  operation,  a  large  measure  of  relief;  thus  affording  an 
encouraging  starting-point  for  the  after-labours  of  the  attendant  in  overcoming 
the  shortening  of  the  integuments,  platysma,  fascia,  associated  muscles,  and  ligaments 
on  the  hollow  side  of  the  neck,  and,  in  this  way,  gradually  acting  upon  the  altered 
relation  of  the  articular  facets  of  the  inclined  vertebrse,  or  counteracting  the  tendency 
to  such  alteration. 

»  Tram.  Obatet,  Soc.  1862. 
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Division  of  the  stemO'Chido-niastoideua  is  performed  subcutaneously,  uiwn  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Stromeyer  in  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  viz.  effecting 
the  division  by  the  sinallest  possible  wound  in  the  integuments  and  the  narrowest 
tract  through  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  avoiding  any  external  bleeding  or 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue,  or  admission  of  air  into  it.  Neglect 
of  these  precautions,  in  this  particular  situation,  would  be  calculated  to  excite 
suppuration  and  prevent  immediate  healing  of  the  puncture,  and  delay  untowardly 
the  employment  of  the  necessary  after-treatment,  until,  perhaps,  the  severed  tendon 
might  be  too  closely  reunited.  The  spot  chosen  for  the  operation  may  be  that  at 
whirh  the  tendon  springs  rigidly  across  the  important  subjacent  organs,  and  where 
consequently  most  space  is  afforded  for  the  introduction  of  an  ordinary  slightly  convex- 
edged  tenotome  lieneath  the  tendon  without  risk  to  those  organs.  In  wry-neck  this 
s|)ot  will  be  found  from  a  half  to  one  inch  above  the  clavicle.  It  is  also  more  easy 
to  sever  the  muscle  entirely  by  keeping  at  this  distance  from  the  bone.  In  some 
ru^e^  we  have  found  the  stemo  portion  only  developed  and  rigidly  contracted ;  a 
few  weak  fibres  attached  to  the  clavicle  having,  before  the  knife  reached  them, 
yielded  to  the  tension  maintained  by  the  assistant.  In  cases  in  which  the  clavicular 
origin  of  the  muscle  is  broad,  it  is  safer  to  divide  the  sternal  and  clavicular  portions 
e^ch  by  a  separate  puncture,  rather  than  pass  the  knife  by  one  puncture  made  in 
front  of  the  neck  as  far  back  as  may  be  necessary  to  reach  the  whole  of  the  clavicular 
portion.  This  precaution  is  justified  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  edges  of  the 
muscle  not  being  on  a  plane  surfsice ;  for,  although  the  fasoite  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  may  usually  bind  down  sufficiently  the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  so  keep 
them  out  of  danger,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  liability  of  meeting  with  abnormal 
<li^trihution.  The  complete  division  is  accompanied  by  a  very  sensible  crack,  and 
the  head  at  once  assumes  a  much  improved  condition.  We  haye  measured  im- 
mediately after  operation,  and  have  found  the  difference  in  length  between  the 
afFected  and  sound  muscle  reduced  more  than  one-half,  but  we  have  avoided  before 
cicatrisation  of  the  puncture  fixing  the  head  in  the  most  improved  position.  The 
pimcture  should  at  once  be  covered  with  a  compress  of  lint,  and  a  common  bandage 
^*'  applied.  We  have  found  no  harm  result  in  the  case  of  the  stemo- cleido> mastoid 
in  allowing  the  ends  to  separate  as  far  as  they  were  inclined  to  yield.  In  a  few 
fti.s*»s  of  very  young  children  we  have  of  late  preferred  dividing  the  muscle  in  the 
oM  situation,  in  the  middle  of  the  neck.  In  this  situation  we  raise  up  the  entire 
muscle  between  the  left  forefinger  and  thumb,  pass  the  sharp  pointed  convex-edged 
tenotome  through  the  integuments  behind  the  muscle,  keeping  the  flat  surface  of  the 
itiKtmment  towards  the  muscle  until  the  point  touches  the  forefinger.  On  removing 
the  thumb,  whilst  keeping  the  forefinger  at  its  post,  the  convex  edge  of  the  tenotome 
i«  tamed  upwards,  towards  the  muscle,  which  cuts  itself  completely  through  before, 
w  whilst  the  surgeon  gradually  withdraws  the  knife ;  no  to-and-fro  movement  of  it 
Mng  requisite.  The  surgeon's  left  forefinger  should  follow  the  retreating  knife  and 
^•'♦ver  the  place  of  entry,  permitting  no  oozing  out  of  blood  or  entry  of  air,  until  he 
h:iH  covered  the  part  with  a  small  dossil  of  lint  and  secured  it  with  a  light  turn  or 
two  of  a  roller  bandage.  Although  we  have  operated  on  a  large  number  of  oi^^ch 
•  i'*e  to  the  clavicle,  owing  to  the  former  belief  that  it  was  preferable  to  stiver  tendi- 
rKiuu  rather  than  muscular  tissue,  the  present  more  promptly  and  neatly  done  section, 
li^.t  a  dfvtx  temps,  with  a  small  knife  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  leaving  no  appreciable 
vtir,  oflers  the  greater  advantngef]. 

In  young  and  flexible  subjects,  we  have  found  adhesive  plaster  and  a  common 
roller-bandage  an  amply  sufficient  mechanical  contrivance  to  aid  in  rectification  of 
'hn  heail.  Apply  a  long  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  around  the  forehead  and  occiput, 
:r*  maintenance  in  position  being  better  scoured  by  a  bandage  passed  over  the  vertex 
*i^\  beneath  the  chin,  the  two  being  pinned  together  where  the  one  passes  over  the 
''^h#T,  above  the  ears.  Next  attach  around  the  waist  a  broader  band  of  adhesive 
'•U)rter,  not  so  tight  as  to  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  ribs ;  over  this  a  turn 
"T  two  of  calico  roUer-liandage ;  the  two  should  be  fastened  together  by  a  stitch 
vn»  and  there.     The  surgeon  has  now  two  circular  bandages,  the  one  around  the 
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forehead,  the  other  around  the  waist,  which  are  not  likely  to  slip  if  properly  applied. 
He  then  should  sew  a  strip  of  tape  to  the  head  handage  directly  above  the  ear  of  the 
unaffected  side,  and  carry  it  diagonally  across  the  trunk  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
waist  bandage,  and  there  pin  it.  By  this  means  the  left  mastoid  process  (we  are 
speaking  of  wry-neck  caused  by  contraction  of  the  right  stemo-mastoid)  will  be 
drawn  towards  the  right  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  the  original  wry-neck  be 
removed,  and  the  chin  brought  to  the  median  line,  or  in  young  and  flexible  subjects 
even  across  it,  towards  the  affected  side,  constituting  a  temporary  wry-neck  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  circular  or  ovoid  form  of  the  cranium  renders  it  difficult  to 
act  upon  it  for  any  length  of  time  by  any  other  apparatus  hitherto  invented.  The 
appEu^atus  will  shift  its  direction,  or  rather  the  head  will  partially  disengage  itself. 
Hence  even  a  greater  necessity  for  manipulations  exists  in  congenital  wry- neck  than  in 
other  deformities.  No  apparatus  effects  so  beneficial  and  lasting  an  impression  upon 
the  distortion  as  that  which  can  be  effected  by  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  or  attendant. 
There  is  a  great  additional  advantage  in  the  patient  being  freed  from  the  burden  and 
annoyance  of  the  complicated  apparatus  often  recommended.  Whilst  sitting  in  front 
of  the  patient,  the  attendant  should  be  taught  by  the  surgeon  to  apply  firmly  bis  flat 
hands  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  direct  the  chin,  vertex,  or  occiput  in  the  required 
directions.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  lower  seat.  Such  manipulations 
need  to  be  done  with  due  caution  and  technical  skill.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cause 
pain  in  order  to  produce  much  good.  They  should  be  employed  three  or  more  times 
a  day.  The  plaster  and  roller-bandage  which  we  have  described  is  most  convenient 
in  reference  to  these  manipulations.  It  may  be  unpinned  in  a  moment,  and  as 
quickly  readjusted.  We  have  cured  many  cases  by  the  means  here  enumerated,  in 
periods  varying  from  one  to  three  months,  and  have  only  once  had  occasion  to 
repeat  the  operation,  because  in  that  case  we  had  left  a  portion  of  the  clavicular 
oiigin  of  the  muscle  unsevered.  It  is  not  always  easy  when  dividing  separately  the 
clavicular  portion  to  determine  whether  a  few  fibres  of  undivided  tense  structures 
be  muscle  or  fascia.  It  was  this  case  which,  at  the  second  operation,  induced  us  to 
revert  to  the  old  operation  in  the  middle  of  the  neck.  Manipulations  as  a  pre- 
caution against  relapse  may  be  longer  resorted  to;  but  the  patient's  voluntary 
efforts  are  more  employed,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  are  more  successful,  than  in  some 
other  congenital  deformities. 

When  the  patient  is  old  enough  the  surgeon  will  find  the  greatest  assistance  in 
encouraging  the  patient  to  sit  before  a  looking-glass,  to  hold  the  head  straight,  and 
practise  all  the  natuml  movements  with  accuracy.  It  is  lawful  to  excite  the  proper 
pride  of  the  individual  by  such  gymnastics.  An  apparatus  similar  to  that  gene- 
rally resorted  to  for  rectification  of  the  position  of  the  head  in  deformity  from 
vertebral  disease,  may  be  employed  in  cases  of  aduU  congenital  wry-neck  during 
some  portion  of  every  twenty-four  hours.  It  readily  effects  re-position  of  the  lateral 
or  forward  inclination  of  the  head,  but  is  powerless  to  affect  the  abnormal  rotation 
of  the  head  round  the  horizontal  axis. 

Wrfz-neck/rom  contraction  of  clavicular  position  only  of  the  stemo-deido-mastoid. 
— In  a  few  cases  of  congenital  wry-neck  we  have  found  the  sternal  portion  or  the 
clavicular  portion  alone  contracted  ;  in  these  instances  we  have  severed  the  single 
contracted  origin,  the  cases  having  done  well. 

Acquired  or  non^congenital  spasmodic  wry-neck, — We  have  seen  many  cases  of 
active,  violent  spasm  of  the  sterno-mastoid  in  both  sexes,  ofbenest  in  unmarried 
females  of  middle  and  advanced  age,  causing  severe  wiy-neck  (see  fig.  32).  The 
spasm  is  commonly  jerking,  irregular,  convulsive,  never  ceasing  entirely  whilst  the 
patient  is  awake.  The  disorder  has  usually  commenced  a  few  years  before  or  after 
the  age  of  thirty  in  subjects  not  always  obviously  hysterical,  persons  of  excellent 
intellectual  and  social  characters,  whose  families  have  seemed  prone  to  other  cerebro- 
spinal affections.  We  have  watched  several  of  these  cases  for  many  years.  The 
spasm  and  deformity  have  in  many  cases  gradually  increased,  often  rendering  the 
patient's  existence  distressing,  through  incessant  motion  of  the  head,  disturbance  of 
sleep,  and  pain  in  the  neck,  apparently  due  to  strain  of  ligaments  and  nerve-dis- 
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tnrbanoe,  and  sometimes  accompanied  with  pain  referred  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
fi))iDal  cord  it«elf,  as  in  some  cases  of  '  spinal  irritation.'  Now  and  then  the  spasm 
is  BO  considerable  that  the  ear  of  the  affected  side  is  drawn  down  by  a  series  of  jerks 
so  as  almost  to  touch  the  clavicle.  The  patient's  voluntary  efforts  to  arrest  the 
pulling  down  of  the  head  appear  to  increase  the  disorder.  Sometimes  the  oo-existent 
afeotion  of  the  trapezins  draws  the  head  at  the  same  time  backwards,  and  prevents 
the  chin  approaching  the  sternum.  In  inveterate  cases,  such  as  have  existed  many 
yeaxHj  we  have  employed  mineral  and  vegetable  tonics,  galvanism,  and  electricity, 
with  only  temporary  benefit.  However,  as  might  be  expected,  generous  diet,  hygiene, 
and  freedom  from  mental  disturbance,  alleviate  the  symptoms.  Complete  relief  is 
afforded  by  subcutaneous  section  of  the  affected  stemo-mastoid ;  but  even  this 
measure  is  only  useful  for  a  time  ;  for  after  two  or  three  months,  or  as  soon  as  re- 
union of  the  severed  part  is  complete,  the  spasmodic  shortening  and  jerking  return. 
Stromeyer  had  a  patient  who  submitted  to  two  repetitions  of  tenotomy  for  the  sake 
of  the  temporary  relief  afforded  by  the  operation.  The  author  once  operated  on  an 
elderly  female  who  had  suffered  from  spasmodic  wry-neck  upwards  of  twenty-five 
rears.  She  had  been  unable  for  many  years  to  sleep  in  the  recumbent  position,  but 
dozed  in  a  high-backed  nurse's  chair,  provided  with  side-supports  for  the  head.  For 
a  few  nights  after  the  operation  she  slept  soundly  in  bed.  The  malady,  however, 
returned,  and  two  or  three  years  afterwards  she  sank  exhausted,  want  of  sleep 
appearing  to  be  a  principal  cause  of  the  fat>al  result.  The  operation  on  the  sterno- 
mastoid  is  insufiident  to  affect  the  remaining  muscles,  which  are  sometimes 
involved. 

In  two  recent  cases  of  this  affection,  such  for  example  as  have  existed  less  than 
two  years,  we  relieved  the  patients  in  a  few  months,  using  bromide  of  potassium  with 
qainine  and  other  tonics.  In  others  the  use  of  the  perchloride  of  mercury  has  had 
the  most  satisfactory  effect.  In  every  case  which  the  author  has  cured,  using  internal 
remedies,  the  value  of  attention  to  the  primse  vise  has  been  apparent.  For  this 
purpose,  half  a  grain  of  the  ext.  aloes  barbad.  every  night  has  been  used.  The  utility 
of  hydr.  perchlorid.  and  of  argent,  nitr.,  in  these  and  analogous  cases,  may  be  due  as 
mndi  to  their  stimulant  action  upon  the  hepatic  and  alimentary  mucous  surfaces,  as 
to  any  specific  action  upon  the  nerve-tissue  serving  the  implicated  muscles.  Relapse 
is  not  uncommon  after  every  mode  of  treatment. 

An  interesting  instance  of  almost  perfect  cure  of  an  inveterate  case  in  which  mere  sec- 
tion of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  had  proved  only  temporarily  beneficial,  is  fully  recorded  by 
Mr.  Campbell  De  Morgan  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico*  Chtrurt/ical  JReviAo,  July  186(5. 
Th*'  Micce^sful  operation  consisted  in  division  of  the  external  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory 
and  the  removal  of  a  piece  of  the  nerve,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  patient 
▼as  seen  some  two  years  afterwards  with  only  faint  traces  of  the  disorder. 

In  obviously  hysterical  wry-neck  in  the  young  female,  even  of  only  a  few  months' 
standing,  and  which  might  have  resulted  fh)m  emotional  influences — ^a  condition 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  term  mimetic,  for  we  could  not  learn  that  she  had  ever 
««n  a  similar  case — a  judicious  amount  of  sympathy,  for  the  pain  which  really  exists 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  contraction,  combined  with  the  assurance  of  possible  cure, 
W  her  own  exertions  in  front  of  the  looking-glass,  and  a  little  good-natured  banter 
on  the  improvement  in  appearance,  on  holding  the  head  straight,  even  for  a  moment, 
many  times  a  day,  result  in  the  acquirement  of  increased  strength  by  the  will  and 
the  normal  muscles.  These  gymnastic  efforts  undoubtedly  greatly  help,  if  they  do 
liOt  wholly  effect  recovery,  when  supported  by  the  infused  belief  in  ultimate  cure. 
We  may  here  state  that  we  have  never  met  with  a  decidedly  hysterical  case  of  foot, 
limb,  spine,  or  neck  deformity  in  the  young  which  did  not  finally  recover.  They 
'ii^er  widely  in  this  respect  from  the  older  spasmodic  cases,  occurring  about  the 
dimacteric  period. 

Paralytic  wry-neck  is  rare  ;  we  have  not  seen  more  than  three  cases.  The  head 
ix  dnwn  to  one  side  by  the  healthy  muscle,  which  is  deprived  of  its  antagonist.  In 
paralytic  wry-neck,  when  the  stage  for  ordinary  treatment  of  the  partial  paralysis 
haa  parsed,  we  can  do  no  more  than  support  the  head  by  the  padded  leather  or  steel- 
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spring  cravat.  Except  when  the  unparalysod  stemo-ma.stoid  is  structurally  degen- 
erated or  very  rigidly  contracted,  and  is  insusceptible  of  elongation  by  manipulations 
or  mechanical  treatment,  it  would  be  as  irrational  to  employ  tenotomy  as  it  is  in  a 
case  of  contracted  gsustrocnemius,  which  has  simply  lost  its  antagonist,  and  which  can 
be  relieved  by  a  suitable  mechanical  support  without  operation. 

Wry-neck  from  disease  of  the  cervical  verfebrce  is  caused  by  strumous,  and  some- 
times by  rheumatico-strumous  disease  of  one  or  more  cervical  vertebras,  from  which 
the  head  inclines  to  the  affected  side.  The  chin  is  directed  to  one  side.  In  bulging 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck,  and  in  general  appearance,  these  cases  much  re- 
semble congenital  wry-neck,  but  are  distinguished  from  it  by  their  history,  the  pain 
on  motion,  the  aspect  of  strumous  or  constitutional  disorder,  sometimes  by  hectic, 
by  the  instinctive  aversion  of  the  patient  to  the  surgeon's  handling  of  the  head,  and 
concomitant  glandular  or  other  forms  of  strumous  disorder  in  one  case,  or  rheumatic 
affection  in  the  other.  The  pathological  changes  common  to  disease  of  the  vertebrae 
in  each  region,  and  its  peculiar  dangers  when  situated  in  the  neck,  are  described  in 
a  subsequent  essjiy.  Great  caution  is  necessary  in  handling  these  cases,  lest  the 
disintegrating  bones  give  way  suddenly  to  the  pressure,  or  the  reparative  process 
which  may  be  going  on  be  interrupted.  Much  benefit  to  the  disease  itself,  and 
gradual  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  even  rectification, 
may  be  effected  by  a  well-adjusted  apparatus,  as  well  as  by  the  recognised  medicinal, 
dietetic,  and  hygienic  treatment  of  the  constitutional  malady.  We  have  twice 
witnessed  death,  as  sudden  as  in  apoplexy,  in  cases  in  which  suitable  support  of  the 
head  had  been  neglected,  and  the  patients  had  pei'sisted  in  maintaining  the  erect 
position,  having  walked  about  supporting  their  heads  with  the  hands.  These  cases 
are  analogous  to  death  from  sudden  and  quickly  fatal  paraplegia  in  cases  of  advanced 
disease  of  dorso-lumbar  vertebra  in  which  absolute  recumbency  had  been  neglecte!<l. 
An  efficient  apparatus  consists  of  a  padded  metal  plate,  secured  by  straps  beneath 
the  axilla  and  around  the  chest  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  side  to  which  the  head 
inclines.  From  this  shoulder-pad  an  iron  upi-ight  piece  extends  upwards,  by  the 
side  of  the  neck,  to  the  parietal  region.  The  lower  end  of  this  upright  is  attached 
to,  and  moves  upon,  the  shoulder-plate  by  means  of  an  endless  ratchet-screw  ;  the 
upi^er  end  is  connected  with  a  pad  intended  to  be  adjusted  and  pressed  against  the 
parietal  region.  In  adults  and  very  severe  cases,  this  apparatus  may  be  attached  to 
a  common  s})iiial  support  for  the  chest  and  pelvis,  for  the  sake  of  greater  fixity  and 
more  powerful  leverage.  Sometimes  an  iron  stem  is  required  to  extend  upwards  to 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  head,  with  connecting  straps  to  be  applied  beneath  the  chin 
and  occiput,  so  as  to  receive  the  weight  of  the  head.  We  do  not  commonly  find  it 
necessary  to  employ  the  cumbrous  and  unsightly  machines,  consisting  of  an  iron 
scaffold  and  gibbet  for  suspension  of  the  head,  to  which  surgeons  resorted  as  lately 
as  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

Knock-kneCy  In-knee  {Genu  vahjiim). 

Genu  valgum  is  an  alteration  in  the  form  and  relation  of  parts  of  the  knee-joint, 
ivhich  is  apt  to  accompany  the  majority  of  disorders  to  which  the  joint  is  liable. 
There  are  therefore  almost  as  many  clinical  varieties  as  there  are  knee  affections,  and 
the  distortion  may  also  arise  in  the  overladen,  and  overworked,  but  healthy  knee. 

In-knee  has  commonly  been  treated  of  under  two  heads  :  (1)  the  Statical,  caused 
principally  by  the  action  of  gravity ;  (2)  the  BacJiitic^  in  which  softening  of  the  hones 
and  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles  have  been  the  primary  causes.  It  is, 
however,  obvious  that,  if  the  subject  of  such  relaxation  and  softening  attempts  to 
stand  erect  or  walk  a}x)ut,  statical  influences  will  come  into  play  as  much  as  in  those 
cases  called  statical. 

Genu  valgimi  may  exist  in  slight  degree  at  birth,  may  originate  in  the  fast- 
gi'owing  year-old  infant,  from  want  of  breast  milk,  or  from  improper  and  too- watery- 
diet,  without  external  signs  of  rachitis;  or  it  may  depend  upon  unequivocal  rachitis, 
upon  infantile  paralysis,  upon  ordinary  spasm  from  cerebro-spinal  disease,  or  that 
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which  follows  asphyxia  neonatorum.  The  non-i'achitic  form  arises  less  frequently  in 
the  later  years  of  childhood  diuing  convalescence  from  any  of  the  acute  disorders  of 
that  period,  when  the  patient  is  too  soon  allowed  to  stand  and  walk.  On  the 
approach  of  puherty  in  l>oth  sexes  during  another  period  of  fast  growing,  say  from  the 
twelfth  to  sixteenth  year  or  later,  a  liability  to  the  non-rachitic  distoi'tion  occurs, 
increased  in  the  labouring  classes  by  overlading  and  over-exercise  of  the  limb,  and  the 
respiration  of  the  deleterious  atmosphere  of  the  workshop.  At  any  period,  injuries 
as  well  as  white  swelling  (strumous  synovitis  and  ostitis)  are  apt  to  present,  besides 
subluxation  and  contraction  in  the  flexed  position,  a  marked  inward  inclination  of 
the  knee,  with  eversion  of  the  leg.  This  is  also  true  of  rheumatic  knees,  especially 
in  chronic  cases. 

We  have  seen  considerable  in-knee  in  tJiU,  robust,  over-stout  and  overgrown 
wlolescents  and  adults,  height  and  weight  having  equally  contributed  to  it. 

This  greater  liability  to  genu  valgum  rather  than  to  the  opposite  deformity 
(genu  extrorsum)  is  determined  by  the  natural  form,  relations  and  functions  of  the 
parts.  In  a  sound  knee,  the  active  and  passive  structures,  the  moving  and  resisting 
forces  are  so  balanced,  that  while  the  normal  relations  are  preserved,  a  large  capability 
of  u^  beyond  the  average  limits  exists. 

Fig.  33. — Genu  Valgum  from  Rachitis ;  one  foot  being  inclined  to  Valgus,  the  other  to  Varus. 


In-knee  has  been  directly  attributed  to  the  normal  gi-eater  size  of  the  internal 
condyle,  to  the  normally  adducted  position  of  the  femur,  to  the  asserted  naturally  less 
developed  condition  of  the  outer  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  to  the  known  greater 
normal  range  of  abduction  of  the  leg  over  adduction,  in  some  positions  of  the  knee, 
and  lastly  to  abnormal  contraction  of  the  biceps  muscle. 

These  circumstances  favour  the  production  of  in-knee  only  when  morbid  altonition 
of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  joint,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  from  overwork,  or  any  of 
the  forms  of  knee  aflection,  exists.  When,  therefore,  the  surgeon  treats  the  early 
stipes  of  a  disease  apt  to  be  complicated  by  knock-knee,  he  can,  by  suitable  treatment, 
prevent  ite  occurrence. 

Symptama. — Inclination  of  the  knee  inwards  is  easily  recognisable  in  all  its  stages, 
frum  the  slightest  departure  from  the  normal,  in  which  the  inner  ankles,  when  the 
[iiitient  liee  supine,  are  separated  only  two  or  three  inches,  or  one  knee  when  ei-ect 
►liglitly  overlaps  the  other,  to  the  more  considerable  deformity,  in  which,  as  fig.  33 
»iiowB,  the  feet  are  separated  ten  or  fifteen  inclies.  When  the  surgeon  places  one 
hand  against  the  inner  as|)ect  of  the  knee,  and  the  other  against  the  outer  malleolus 
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in  a  young  child,  he  will  in  most  cases,  by  gentle  handling,  sti-aighten  the  limb,  and 
will  note  that  a  considerable  undue  *  play '  in  the  horizontal  direction  exists.  When 
thus  straightened,  he  can  almost  insert  his  forefinger  into  the  gap  formed  between 
the  external  condyle  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  (see  ^g.  34).  The  extent  of  this 
gap  is  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  weight  of  the  body  acting  on  the  relaxed 
and  softened  structures  has  altered  their  relation  to  one  another  at  this  part,  causing 
knock-knee.  This  gap  is  much  more  obvious  and  greater  in  atonic  or  non-rachitic 
*  statical '  cases  than  in  rachitic  cases,  because  the  joint  is  in  the  latter  less  lax ;  it  is 
even  sometimes  imperceptible,  because  the  softening  of  the  bones  in  rickets  may  allow 
the  articular  surfaces  to  mould  themselves  to  one  another,  and  even  in  children  three 
years  old  the  knee-joints  may  be  comparatively  fiim  and  unyielding. 

In  older  neglected  cases  of  in-knee,  with  little  or  no  traces  of  rickets  (see  fig.  35), 
the  ankles  may  be  separated  more  than  twenty-four  inches,  walking,  however 
awkwardly,  being  almost  impossible.  A  remarkable  featui-e  of  the  distortion  is  that 
it  disappears  when  the  knees  are  flexed,  the  joint  structures  being  then  relaxed. 
Hyper-extension  of  the  joint  accompanies  knock-knee,  especially  the  undoubtedly 
non-rachitic  form.     It  has  never  before  been  pointed  out  that  in  young  rachitic 


Fig.  34. — Schematic    Fig.    85.  —  Extreme     Adolescent 
representation    of  Idiopathic    or    Atonic    Knock- 

Genu  Valgum.  knee. 


Fig.  36. — Considerable  ra* 
cbitic  Genu  Valgum,  due  in 
reality  mainly  to  great  cur- 
vatures of  femur  and  tibisb  ; 
from  A.  Meyer. 


a,  the  femur;  b,  the  tibia;  e,  the  projecting  knee-joint ;  d,  dotted  lines  representing  the  tibia  placed  In  its  natartU 
'  position ;  e,  gap  on  ttie  outside  of  the  joint. 


knock-kneed  children,  the  revei'se  of  hyper-extension — xit,  deficient  extensibility — 
exists,  with  which  the  surgeon  may  have  to  deal,  as  well  as  with  curvature  of  the 
shafts  of  the  bones  and  inward  inclination  of  the  knee  in  the  same  limb. 

Sometimes  the  so-called  genu  valgum  in  rachitic  subjects  is  due,  as  in  fig.  36, 
more  to  curvature  of  the  shafts  of  the  bones  than  to  disturbed  relation  of  the  parts 
of  the  joint  itself. 

In  fact,  we  find  that  many  of  the  cases  regarded  as  rickety  genu  valgum,  success- 
fully treated  by  osteotomy,  have  not  been  rachitic  according  to  our  definition  of  the 
term  (inward  yielding  of  the  knee-joint),  but  indiscriminately  either  statical,  non- 
rachitic ones,  rachitic  ones,  or  cases  of  curvature  of  the  shaft  causing  apparent 
knock-knee. 

When  the  bones,  from  a  case  of  severe  genu  valgum,  are  disarticulated,  and 
placed  as  in  the  normal  limb  when  the  body  is  erect,  the  gap  just  alluded  to  is  seen 
as  a  triangular  space  between  the  external  articulating  siufaces,  the  base  of  which 
may  measure  from  ^  to  1  inch,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case. 

This  gap  constitutes  the  grave  anatomical  fact  which  the  surgeon  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  majority  of  cases  has  to  keep  in  view. 
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Treatment  of  knock  knP.e, — We  have  lieard  it  maintained  that,  as  a  rule,  childi-en 
recover  spontaneously  fi-om  this  affection.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  spon- 
taneous recovery  of  good  power  of  walking  takes  place ;  but  an  examination  of  such 
instances  has  shown  us  evident  traces  of  the  affection  in  some  persistent  projection 
of  the  internal  condyles,  with  inability  to  take  long  walks  on  several  successive  days, 
without  weakness  and  pain  on  the  inside  of  the  knee.  Slight  cases  will  recover 
under  improved  dietetic  and  hygienic  influences,  with  the  aid  of  suitable  manipula- 
tions, and  the  discontinuance  of  prematurely  urging  the  child  to  walk.  Sometimes 
ve  can,  in  addition,  advantageously  recommend  the  recumbent  posture  during  cer  - 
tain  short  periods  of  the  day,  and  combine  with  this  repose  the  placing  a  soft  pad 
between  the  condyles,  the  limbs  being  extended,  and  'the  ankles  being  gently  drawn 
towards  each  other  by  means  of  a  soft  bandage,  strap,  or  other  ligature,  or  by  the 
bauds  of  the  surgeon  or  of  the  '  rubber '  who  has  been  taught  by  him  (see  figs.  37 
and  38). 

Long-continued  experience  has  shown  us  that  two  things  are  indispensable — viz.  to 


Fig.  37  represents  a  moderate  degree  of  Knock- 
koee  in  the  act  of  manual  reduction.  If  the 
suigeon  prefer,  he  may  teach  the  rubber  to 
accomplish  the  same  upon  each  knee  singly,  by 
preaaiiig  the  internal  condyle  with  one  hand, 
and  the  outer  malleolus  with  the  other. 


Fig.  88  represents  the  same  Knees  as 
^^.  37  when  straightened  with  the 
hands.  Diu*ing  these  manipulations 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
patellae  should  present  upwards,  to- 
wards the  ceiling,  not  sidewards. 


k«^  the  knee  extended  during  active  treatment  by  an  unyielding  jmdded  splint  of 
xuw  material  along  the  back  of  the  joint  to  prevent  its  bending,  and  to  apply  a  simi- 
Ur  contrivance  along  the  outside  of  the  joint  to  maintain  adduction  of  the  leg. 

The  aide  splint  should  be  thickly  padded  along  one-fourth  of  its  length  only  at 
U>th  extremities,  leaving  the  middle  portion  unpadded  so  as  to  present  a  hollow  into 
which  the  joint  may  be  drawn  by  a  roller  bandage  or  straps  and  buckles  (see  fig.  39). 
Should  the  case  be  more  sevei^  than  in  the  above  figure,  or  any  difiiculty  be  ex- 
jjmenced  in  accommodating  a  flat  straight  back  splint  to  an  inwardly  inclined  knee, 
a  light  wood  or  metal  splint  (fig.  40)  may  be  employed ;  being  articulated  horizon- 
tally, it  accommodates  itself  to  the  angle  of  the  distorted  knee,  but  effectually  prevents 
U^nding,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  side  splint.  We  prefer  these 
»{>iint«  to  the  metal  troughs  furnished  with  straps  and  buckles  which  we  introduced 
a  :fpneration  ago. 

(.'hilclren  of  the  well-to-do  classes  with  slight  knock-knee  may,  with  or  without 
the  use  of  splints,  at  night,  and  some  two  or  three  hours  in  the  day-time,  spend  a  part 
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of  their  day  at  book  or  needlework,  sitting  on  the  ground  with  knees  crossed,  and 
their  work  in  front  of  them.  Eveiy  oocuijation  that  fi-ees  tlie  outer  Bide  of  the  knee- 
joint  from  pressure  is  desirable.  Pony  or  donkey  exercise  astride  without  stirrups 
when  available,  very  useful. 


Fig.  39  reDresents  the  Side  Splint  along 
the  outsiae  of  the  knee  before  the  roller 
bandage  is  applied.  The  plain  straiglit 
hack  splint,  which  should  be  applied  before 
the  side  splint,  is  not  represented  here. 


Fig.  40. — Dr.  Little's  improved  Articulated 
Back  Knee-splint  for  instrumental  treat- 
ment of  In-knee. 


Fig.  41. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  Walking  and  Ni^ht  Instrument  for  rectification 
of  severe  Adolescent  Knock-knee.  It  consists  of  an  upright  stoui,  with  free  movement 
joints  at  hip  and  ankle,  attached  below  to  an  ordinary  foot-piece,  and  transferable  t<>  an 
ordinary  day  boot,  to  which  it  may  be  secured  by  a  spring  below  the  lieel. 


Fig.  42. — Right  In-knee,  with 
hyper-extension  and  out-knee 
on  the  left  side,  with  general 
outward  curvature  of  the  limb. 
From  Mace  wen,  *  On  0:*te- 
otomy,' 


a  a.  On  the  upright  st€nl  are  pAds  on  tho  fnlcra  to  protect  the  skin  over  the  trochanti'r  o&d  tho  external  maIl«oln9 
from  pressure  ;  a,  on  the  inside  of  tlic  kuee,  is  to  imlicate  a  pad  to  protect  thi?*  pnrt  from  preasurc.  Leading  from 
this  pad  to  the  upright  stem  is  a  metal  back-piece,  oonalsting  of  two  parts,  the  loft-hand  half  being  the  female  screw, 
and  the  right  half  a  male  screw.  By  turning  romid  the  piece  of  motnl  a,  to  which  the  male  screw  (s  attHohe<i.  thif^  is 
^lade  to  enter  the  female  screw,  80  that  gruilually  the  pad  a,  opjxwite  the  iiuide  of  the  knoe,  i.s  approximatetl  to  ilie 
upright  utem,  and  the  vnVerte*!  knee-joint  gradually  d1recte«l  towarils  the  iierpendlcnlar.  To  avoid  encumbering  the 
drawing  several  adjnvant  esiicntial  contrivances  luivo  l»oen  omlttetl.  Those  are  a  thigh  strap,  which  should  l.« 
atta<MuHl  to  tho  upright  stem,  opponito  the  middle  of  tho  tliigh,  to  draw  tho  thigh  towards  the  perpendicular  ;  a 
similar  should  be  opiMsitt;  tho  middle  of  the  leg.  Boside«  these  a  stout  bucknkin  strap  should  pass  from  the  upright 
at  b  b,  successively  over  the  front,  the  insido,  and  around  the  back  of  the  knee,  and  lie  buckled  on  tho  upright  at  b  /», 
so  as  to  draw  the  knue  outwardly ;  and  another  buckskin  strap  pass  from  the  buckles  c  c  to  the  bticklcB  at  <f  d.  so  as 
to  keep  the  knee  completely  extended.  It  is  desirable  that  once  a  day  the  knee  in  the  still-growing  individual  be 
bent,  so  as  to  avoid  stiffening  of  the  joint  in  the  extended  position.  It  La  well  to  order  theapparatoi  to  have  a  ring* 
catch  knee  movement.  lif  the  knee  of  the  worst  class,  whether  or  no  Election  of  bloepi«  femoris  has  I'Oeu  done,  lie,  :t« 
it  should  be.  straightened  within  eight  or  ten  weeks,  the  patient  may  l>e  allowed,  by  means  of  the  ring  catch,  to 
walk  with  free  movement  oi  the  jaint  a  part  of,  ur  after  a  time,  the  whole  day. 
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Infants  even  who  are  unable  to  walk  evince  no  pain  or  inconvenience  from  treat- 
ment. If  the  utmost  gentleness  be  used,  nature  will  do  her  work  in  filling  up  the  gap 
between  the  external  condyle  and  opposite  part  of  the  tibia ;  and  certainly,  on  removal 
from  the  joint  of  the  undue  direction  and  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  the 
ligaments  and  muscles  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things.  With 
improved  nutrition  infantile  cases  are  remediable  within  two  or  three  months,  not 
needing  afterwards  irons  or  retentive  apparatus  of  any  kind.  Children  of  two.  to  four 
years  and  upwards  able  to  walk,  if  the  case  be  more  severe,  may  wear  the  apparatus 
(wooden  splints  or  common  leg  irons,  with  or  without ' ring  catch'  arrangement,  as 
the  necessities  and  severity  of  the  case  may  indicate)  day  and  night,  and  walk  about 
in  the  day-time  with  reasonable  rest,  the  apparatus  being  removed  morning  and  even- 
ing for  cleanliness  sake,  and  to  enable  the  nurse  to  bend  methodically  the  knee-joint 
once  or  twice,  i.e.  preventing  inversion.  Patients  may  follow  their  nursery  school  or 
biLsiueas  vocation.  As  soon  as  it  is  found  that  the  knees  evince  no  decided  tendency 
to  return  to  the  valgus  form,  directly  the  apparatus  is  removed,  a  gradually  extended 
fiei-mission  to  habitually  use  the  limb  in  full  mobility  may  be  given. 

A  tall  adolescent  may  be  successfully  treated  throughout  by  the  splints  at  night, 
and  a  long  straight  iron  outside  from  pelvis  to  the  ground,  not  jointed  at  the  knee, 
<]iiring  day-time.  It  is  rarely  necessary  in  any  but  the  severest  neglected  or 
unrelieved  cases,  even  in  the  adolescent  up  to  the  age  of  16  or  17,  to  confine  the 
fKitient  to  couch  or  bed,  to  resort  to  tenotomy,  division  of  ligaments,  or  to  forcible 
^tI'aightening  under  aniesthesia. 

If  force  be  absolutely  necessary,  we  prefer  supra-condylar  osteotomy,  especially  as 
c-irried  out  by  Macewen,  remembering  that  the  division  of  bones  is  rarely  required 
ftir  the  relief  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  knock-knee  joint  distortion,  but  only  for 
th*'  otherwise  insuperable  rachitic  coexisting  curvature  of  thigh  and  leg  bones  ;  in 
fiict,  for  relief  of  severe  rickety  curvature  in  advanced  adolescence  and  adult  age,  to 
whii'h  it  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  restricted.  (See  the  section  on  '  Osteotomy ' 
in  the  e&say  on  Surgical  Diseases  op  Childhood,  Vol.  III.) 

Occasionally  the  knee-joint  yields  outwardly  insteadly  of  inwardly,  constituting 
a  deformity  exactly  the  opposite  to  knock-knee  (see  fig.  42).  We  have  named  this 
uifwtion,  Genu  extrorsum  curvatum.  The  treatment  of  it  should  be  conducted  upon 
the  same  principles  as  that  of  knock-knee,  but  be  applied  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Sxuetiioes  we  have  to  treat  in  one  limb  genu  valgum  and  in  the  opposite  limb  genu 
extrorsum  curvatum,  the  latter  being  the  more  obstinate  under  mechanical  treatr> 
uH'ut,  and  therefoi-e  needing  earlier  recourse  to  osteotomy  of  thigh  and  leg  bones. 


Anchylosis  of  the  Knee  and  other  Articulations. 

The  successful  labours  of  orthopaedic  practitioners  have  contributed  to  improve 
Th^;  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  joints  after  the  cessation  of  various  forms  and 
delves  of  injury,  inflammation  and  degeneration.  The  erroneous  notion,  that  long- 
(Y)ntuiued  repose  of  a  joint  alone  sufficed  to  induce  such  alterations  in  its  articular 
surfaces  as  to  lead  to  bony  union,  and  the  remarkable  rigidity  and  immobility  which 
i»^nlt  from  the  agglutinated  or  contracted  extra-articular  structitres — ^fasciie,  muscles, 
.-\nd  ligaments— especially  when  dense,  fibrous,  deeply-extending  cicatrices  co^xist^ 
favoured  the  supposition  of  the  common  prevalence  of  true  bony,  irremediable  anchy- 
i<«>is.  We  know  that  absolute  bony  union  of  articular  surfaces  is  a  comparative 
nrity,  even  in  pathological  cabinets. 

For  practical  purposes  we  may  divide  the  conditions  in  which  joints  contracted 
fn>m  diMsaae  are  p*e8ented  to  the  surgeon,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  form  and 
motion  and  restoration  of  symmetry,  into  three  classes.  1st.  Those  in  which  the 
rp^iiftaiioe  to  motion  is  furnished  solely  or  mainly  by  shortening  of  the  extrsrarticular 
tisBues.  2nd.  Those  in  which,  in  addition,  more  or  less  considerable  changes  in  form 
tiA  relation  of  parts  of  the  articulation,  in  consequence  of  subluxation  or  partial 
di<«location  of  the  articulating  ends  of  bones,  has  occurred.  3rd.  Those  in  which 
BM/re  or  leas  considerable  changes  within  the  joint  have  occurred,  viz.  transformation 
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of  the  synovial  surface,  vascular  adhesions,  fibrous  adhesions,  erosion  of  cartil^e  or 
of  bone,  mineral  or  bony  deposits.     4th.  Absolute  osseous  anchylosis. 

The  fii*st  class  of  caaes  is  common.  We  have  met  with  numerous  instances  of 
knee  and  elbow-joint  contraction,  induced  respectively  by  severe,  deeply-extending 
bums,  by  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  by  *  swelled  leg,'  in  which  the  history  of  the  case, 
the  state  of  obvious  contraction  and  adhesion  of  the  extra-articular  tissues,  together 
with  the  absence  of  displacement  or  deformity  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the 
bones,  left  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  articular  surfaces,  notwithstanding  the 
paucity  of  motion,  or  its  entire  absence,  were  free  from  organic  change.  In  these 
cases,  restoration  of  form,  and  often  an  almost  complete  recovery  of  spontaneous,  i,e. 
voluntary  movement,  may  be  effected  without  difficulty. 

The  cases  in  which  more  or  less  luxation  of  bones  exists  demand  greater  attention 
during  treatment  than  those  in  which  abnormal  flexion  alone  exists.  The  sub- 
luxation is  often  accompanied  with  abduction  of  the  tibia  and  consequent  genu 
valgum  (see  section  on  this  knee  deformity). 

The  third  class  of  cases  includes  some  which  have  had  a  similar  origin  to  those  of 
the  first  category,  but  in  which  the  injury  or  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  joint,  or  at  least  has  involved  the  capsular  ligament.  In  these  caaes, 
deep,  retracted,  indented  cicatrices,  and  bands  of  indurated  adventitious  tissue,  pene- 
trating, it  may  be  presumed,  into  the  hollows  and  sinuosities  of  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  even  if  all  happen  to  be  exterior  to  the  articulation,  tell  of  exposure  of  the 
synovial  membrane  so  near  to  the  disease,  that  it  is  improbable  that  it  will  have 
escaped.  These  cases  admit  of  rectification  of  position,  and  commonly  some  degree 
of  voluntary  motion  follows.  The  bulk  of  this  class  consists  of  cases  resulting  fi-om 
strumous  synovitis  (1)  and  diseases  of  the  articular  extremities,  rheumatic  and  gouty 
contractions,  and  distortions  from  accidental  violence. 

The  strumous  distortions  of  the  knee  usually  present  considerable  mobility  within 
a  limited  range,  with  much  deformity  and  prominence  of  the  internal  condyle  from 
subluxation,  inversion,  and  from  wasting  of  the  member  above  and  below  the  arti- 
culation. They  are  usually  straightened  without  any  great  difficulty,  although 
much  prominence  of  the  condyles  and  displacement  may  remain  unless  guarded 
against.     Partial  mobility  is  usually  recovered. 

The  rheumatic  cases  which  apply  for  orthopedic  relief  are  principally  of  two 
kinds,  those  in  which  '  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis '  subsists,  and  those  rarer  instances 
of  acute  articular  inflammation  excited  by  exposure  to  cold  during  gonorrhcBa,  child- 
bed, or  an  early  stage  of  lactation.  In  the  first  kind,  during  the  comparatively 
early  stage,  much  intra-articular  fluid  secretion  and  free  mobility  within  a  oertoin 
range  remain.  At  a  later  stage,  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  gelatinous  and 
vascular  adhesions  and  mineral  deposit,  the  movement  becomes  more  limited.  In 
ordinary  rheumatism,  true  anchylosis  does  not  occur.  We  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  attempt,  by  gentle  manipulations  and  gentle  but  firm  employment  of  mechanical 
contrivances,  to  restore  these  limbs  to  greater  usefulness  as  regards  movement  and 
symmetry.  We  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  latter,  but  not  the  former  desidera- 
tum. In  fact,  as  might  be  inferred  from  pathology,  the  benefit  of  orthopsedic  treat- 
ment is  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  the  anatomical  degeneration  which  the  rheumatic 
joint  has  undergone. 

In  the  second  kind  of  rheumatic  cases  of  partial  anchylosis,  those  which  have 
commenced  with  very  acute  aflection  of  one  joint,  most  often  the  knee,  the  loss  of 
motion  occurs  rapidly,  and  is  frequently  complete.  It  seems,  in  these  cases,  that  an 
acute  destruction  of  the  synovial  surface,  with  rapid  exudation  of  mortar-like  plastic 
material,  takes  place,  causing  firm  agglutination  of  the  ends  of  the  bones. 

Tact  in  the  exatnination  will  usually  show  that  absolute  immobility  of  the  knee, 
from  whatever  cause  the  anchylosis  has  proceeded,  does  not  exist.  The  joint  is 
movable  when  a  gentle  and  unexpected  efifort  to  bend  or  straighten  the  limb  produces 
a  sharp  pain  through  it.  We  deduce  some  favourable  c(mclusions  as  to  the  state  of 
the  joint  if  we  find  the  patella  movable.  This  bone  may  sometimes  be  moved  upon 
its  horizontal  axis  when  no  motion  is  perceived  upon  the  perpendicular  one,  and 
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vhen  DO  flexion  or  extension  of  the  knee  can  be  effected  by  ordinary  handling  of  the 
joint. 

Articular  rheumatism,  acute  and  chronic,  usually  leaves  the  synovial  membrane 
intact,  no  deformity,  as  a  rule,  remains,  the  exception  being  in  the  knee  and  ankle  ; 
here  the  weight  of  the  body  comes  more  mischievously  into  play  than  else- 
where, and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  rheumatic  genu  valgum,  and  in-ankle  or 
fliit-foot 

Many  rheumatic  contractions,  those  which  are  the  least  amenable  to  treatment, 
belong  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  disease  denominated  '  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis ' 
br  Adams  of  Dublin,  the  '  rheumatoid  arthritis '  of  Garrod. 

In  reference  to  treatment  and  prognosis,  a  correct  judgment  of  the  condition  of  a 
oint  contracted  from  disease  may  be  formed  from  the  history  and  the  external 
appearance,  aided  by  careful  manual  examination.  In  the  hip,  the  diagnosis  is 
wmetimes  more  difficult,  because  the  history  communicated  may  be  fallacious  in 
ctinsequenoe  of  the  gi'eater  liability  to  errors  in  diagnosis  during  the  first  stage  of 
di:iorder  in  and  around  this  articulation.  Hip-contractions  occur  in  which  the 
primary  hip-affection  had  been  originally  '  sciatica,'  muscular  and  fascial  rheumatism 
of  the  bulk  of  the  muscles  of  the  hip  and  loin,  or  one  of  the  forms  of  rheumatism  of 
the  joint  itself,  or  '  morbus  cox»,'  or  the  result  of  accident.  To  these  causes  of  hip- 
contraction,  which  are  not  always  diagnosed,  we  may  add  the  peculiarly  grave  intra- 
and  extra-articular  exudation  which  occasionally  occurs  at  the  close  of  malignant 
tcarlatina^  and  the  less  serioUs  persistent  drawing  up  of  the  thighs  which  occurs 
(vithout  pyemia)  during  a  tedious  confinement  to  bed  from  fevers  and  phlegmasias, 
especially  in  persons  whose  growth  is  not  complete.  We  have  also  met  with  severe 
rind  hip-contraction,  with  pain  and  wasting,  which  had  commenced  during  pr^nancy 
from  uterine  influences ;  also  after  childbirth  from  puerperal  disturbance ;  and  in 
unimpregnated,  as  well  as  in  unmarried  women,  even  from  great  fiecal  accumulation 
in  the  intestines.  Whilst  reminding  the  surgeon  of  the  various  causes  of  persistent 
hipcontraction,  we  may  complete  the  list  by  adding  congenital  and  neo-natal  con- 
tractioDs  and  luxations,  paralytic  and  spasmodic  oontractiu'es,  some  of  these  being 
b^^terica],  and  some  very  grave  affections,  proceeding  from  disease  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  sometimes  co-existing  with  angular  spinal  curvature.  These  numerous 
causes  of  hip-oontraction  are  not  enumerated  as  if  they  were  so  many  pitfalls  to  the 
«Qr^eon ;  bat  in  order  that,  knowing  what  may  have  produced  a  given  contraction, 
tlie  young  sui^eon  may  be  forearmed  for  diagnosis  and  successful  treatment. 

Treatment  of  partial  and  complete  anchylosis, — The  several  forms  of  contracted 
joints  of  the  extremities  above  enumerated  admit  of  four  modes  of  treatment :  1st. 
Mechanical  extension,  including  manipulations  and  shampooing.  2nd.  Tenotomy, 
raooeeded  by  gentle,  gradual  mechanical  extension.  3rd.  Violent  extension  under 
the  amesthetic  influence  of  chloroform,  sometimes  preceded  by  tenotomy.  4th.  Os- 
teotomy. 

The  majority  of  joints  affected  with  incomplete  anchylosis,  even  the  knee,  elbow, 
^^  hip,  still  more  the  smaller  articulations,  and  even  after  three  or  four  years'  dura- 
tion of  the  contraction,  admit  of  as  full  and  prompt  restoration  by  gradual,  gentle 
employment  of  mechanical  extension  as  by  either  of  the  remaining  modes  of  treat- 
inent  above  indicated,  with  the  advantage  of  the  treatment  being  conducted  without 
pain,  suffering  of  any  kind,  or  confinement  to  the  house.  In  severe  knee  cases  of 
inany  years'  duration,  subcutaneous  division  of  the  hamstring  muscles  may  advan- 
tapeously  precede  the  mechanical  treatment,  the  surgeon  bearing  in  mind  that  here, 
tt  in  other  distortions,  success  depends  more  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  me- 
•'baoica]  treatment  is  conducted  than  upon  operative  interference  (see  p.  268).     In  a  1 

^nall  proportion  of  cases,  those  in  which  apparent  total  immobility  exists,  or  in  j 

vhich  it  is  obvious  that  partial  calcareous  deposit  has  taken  place,  violent  extension^ 
vith  the  aid  of  chloroform  or  ether,  may  be  employed. 

Mechanical  extension  of  partially  anchylosed  joints. — Little  actual  apparent 
power  IB  required  to  overcome  the  most  rigid  cases.  The  first  condition  of  success 
i»  the  oorreci  adaptation  of  the  appropriate  apparatus  to  the  size  and  natural  move* 
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ments  of  the  part,  and  to  the  departures  of  the  limb  from  the  natural  form  and 
dii*ection,  remembering  what  has  been  said  (p.  207)  as  to  the  combination  of  genu 
valgum  with  abnormal  flexion  from  disease.  When  practicable,  the  apparatus 
should  only  limit  the  movement  of  the  affected  joint  towards  the  contracted  side, 
t.c.  it  should  not  immovably  fix  the  part  in  every  direction,  but  should  leave  some 
•  play  *  to  the  limb  in  the  direction  which  it  is  wished  the  part  should  take.  No 
curable  anchylosis,  free  from  bony  union,  can  resist  gradual,  gentle  pressure ;  we 
only  resort  to  tenotomy  in  addition  to  mechanical  extension  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  time.  A  little  consideration  will  explain  how  apparently  slight  continued 
pressure  can  effect  so  great  a  result  as  the  straightening  of  a  knee  contracted  for 
more  than  twenty  years  from  former  articular  disease  or  injury.  The  uninitiated 
surgeon  is  accustomed  to  regard  such  a  joint  as  '  nearly  anchylosed  ;  *  perhaps  he 
does  not  reflect  that  if  bony  union  has  not  taken  place,  the  opposing  structures  are 
'  soft  parts,'  i.e,  shortened  muscles,  ligaments,  fascisB,  cutaneous  textures,  and  cica- 
trices, all  liable  to  yield  to  steady  pressure.  It  is  probable  that  as  soon  as  this 
gentle  pressure  is  applied,  the  contracted  muscles,  shortened  merely  from  position 
and  repose,  not  bevng  apasmodiccdly  affecUd,  resist  elongation,  but  they  speedily  tire, 
and  give  up  the  unequal  struggle ;  the  non-muscular  parts,  however  dense  they  may 
be,  probably  undei*go  some  change  of  vascularity,  some  interstitial  change  in  their 
nutrition  as  a  consequence  of  the  gentle  violence  they  undergo  through  which  their 
mechanical  power  of  resistance  is  diminished.  An  increase  of  temperature  and  of 
bulk  of  the  part  undergoing  too  rapid  mechanical  extension  is  usually  perceived,  which 
we  believe  to  be  due  to  increased  flow  of  blood  consequent  upon  the  stimulus  of  the 
state  of  tension  in  which  the  resisting  tissues  are  maintained.  This  augmented  flow 
of  blood  is  unaccompanied  by  inflammation  or  even  by  pain  when  the  part  is  at  rest. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  process  in  the  structures  on  the  contracted  side  of  the 
member.  The  treatment  probably  receives  aid  from  the  muscles  on  the  uncon- 
tracted  side.  The  direction  of  the  distortion  was  originally  determined  by  the 
stronger  set  of  muscles,  or  by  those  most  advantageously  situated,  having  over- 
powered the  weaker  set.  When  the  contracted  muscles  yield  in  their  turn  to  tho 
mechanical  instrument,  the  muscles  situated  on  the  uncontracted  side  tend  to 
recover  their  lost  sphere  of  action,  and  assist  replacement. 

At  the  knee-joint,  the  thigh  and  leg  each  otFer  a  great  length  of  leverage,  advan- 
tageous for  successful  treatment  by  mechanical  extension;  and  consequently  we 
have  met  with  no  partially  anchylosed  knee  which  has  not  been  straightened  and 
rendered  fit  for  use  without  the  aid  of  tenotomy  or  chloroform  in  a  period  varying 
from  one  to  three  months. 

The  anatomical  relations  of  the  hip*joint  render  it,  as  already  mentioned,  less 
favourable  for  orthopaedic  treatment  than  any  of  the  ginglymoid  articulations.  We 
may  mention,  in  illustration,  that  in  an  instance  of  uniform  fibrous  and  vascular 
membranous  adhesion  of  the  head  of  the  femur  within  the  acetabulum  after  death,  the 
partially  anchylosed  pelvis  and  thigh  having  been  removed  from  the  body,  we  were 
unable  to  extend  the  hip  by  any  power  we  could  exert  with  our  hands,  until  the 
capsular  ligament  and  some  of  the  adhesions  within  the  acetabulum  had  been 
severed  with  the  knife.  The  same  kind  of  adhesions  in  a  knee  would  have  yielded 
to  the  power  fruitlessly  employed  at  the  hip. 

The  continued  attention  of  orthopsedic  practitioners  who,  during  the  last  five- 
and-thirty  years,  have  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  Scarpa  and  Stromeyer,  bringing 
pathological  and  anatomical  knowledge  with  experience  to  the  aid  of  the  instrument- 
maker,  has  revolutionised,  simplified,  and  thus  far  perfected  orthopcedic  apparatus. 
When  practicable,  elaborate  instruments  should  be  avoided.  In  numerous  instances, 
as  in  congenital  club-foot  of  adolescents,  in  considerable  knee-contractions,  and  sub- 
luxation, the  necessity  of  well  fixing  one  part  whilst  another  is  acted  upon,  or  the 
complicated  character  of  the  deformity  itself,  entails  corresponding  need  of  an  elabo- 
rate contrivance. 

Different  mechanical  forces  are  employed — the  lever,  the  screw,  and  the  spring ; 
the  last  two  often  resolvable  into  the  lever,  screws  and  springs  being  employed  to 
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modify  the  action  of  the  lever.  The  dlRcnssion  of  the  relative  advantage  of  the 
different  modes  of  applying  these  foroes  would  lead  us  away  from  our  immediate 
object. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  during  the  employment  of  these  forces  in  orthopaedic 
apparatus,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  the  screw,  that  it  is  available  less  as  a 
means  of  abruptly  forcing  the  deformed  parts  into  their  natural  position  than  as 
an  adjusting  contrivance.  In  any  case  in  which  the  screw  is  forcibly  employed, 
t'Koriation,  sloughing,  or  intolerable  pain,  will  inevitably  result.  In  some  pcUierU 
individuals,  vesication,  and  even  superficial  sloughs,  may  be  induced  over  projecting 
liones  without  complaint  of  pain — an  urgent  reason  for  anxious  examination  of  a 
piirt  subjected  to  pressure,  especially  by  the  inexperienced  orthopaedist.  Large 
sloui^hs  are  more  than  inexcusable. 

Every  apparatus  should  be  padded,  so  as  to  avoid  pressure  upon  prominent 
fioints  of  the  bone,  and  adapted  to  each  individual  case.  The  orthopeedic  apparatus, 
like  that  for  a  fractured  limb,  should  compress  the  part  in  its  circumference  as  little 
ns  passible,  and  never  tightly  encircle  it.  It  should  act  gradually,  in  proportion  as 
th.  (U/ormity  itself  changes  in  degree.  A  simply  contracted  knee  resting  upon  its 
pcKtt^rior  aspect  in  an  apparatus  slightly  straighter  than  itself,  tends  by  its  own 
wei^t  to  regain  a  straighter  position. 

The  greater  number  of  contracted  joints,  when  not  affected  with  bony  anchylosis, 
if  left  to  themselves,  may  be  regarded  as  contracting  joints ;  for  the  contracting 
proc(«8  is  ever  progressing  until  it  attains  the  maximum. 

At  the  outset,  the  surgeon  should  be  content  almost  simply  to  apply  the  instru- 
ment to  the  deformity,  and  not  to  apply  the  deformity  to  the  instrument,  as  is  too 
ofl4*a  attempted  by  novices.  In  this  gentle  manner  of  proceeding,  the  first  difficulty 
in  the  treatment  of  every  case  of  deformity  is  overcome, — ^the  patient  suffers  nothing 
fffim  the  attempt  to  straighten  the  part ;  the  simple  inconvenience  of  wearing  an 
.if.|iaratu6,  the  irksomeness  attendant  upon  necessary  confinement  of  the  affected  part 
ii.  an  unfamiliar  instrument,  is  his  only  trouble,  and  one  which  is  speedily,  in  a  day 
or  two,  overcome.  Having  once  applied  a  well-fitting  instioiment,  the  screws  or 
•>trafM  by  which  it  is  adjusted  to  the  now  improving  member  require  to  be  advanced 
"r  ti<;btened  as  oppoi-tunity  offers.  An  impatient  advance  of  the  pressure  will,  by 
[  riKluction  of  pain,  and  necessity  for  relaxation  of  the  instrument,  occasion  loss  of 
time.  The  principle  of  action  in  the  progress  of  mechanical  treatment  should  be 
tb:it  of  never  advancing  too  rapidly,  so  as  to  risk  the  necessity  of  receding.  By 
'pT'-ntle  steady  advance,  the  patient's  confidence,  so  essential  to  prompt  recovery, 
r«  mainx  undiminished.  By  subjecting  the  member  to  no  greater  pressure  than  can 
'<  i^\s\\y  borne,  no  temptation  to  loosening  the  apparatus  is  afforded  to  the  timid, 
•  '.'1  no  risk  is  incurred  of  occasioning  excoriation  or  inflammation  in  individuals 
'>l^HP:««(iI^r  greater  endurance,  or  in  young  children,  whose  cries  might  by  mistake  be 
attributed  to  other  causes.  The  surgeon,  or  a  trustworthy  attendant,  must  take  due 
T^'-Muittions  that  the  patient  does  not  play  '&8t  and  loose '  with  the  apparatus.  In 
tfii^  manner,  in  suitable  cases,  the  opposition  offered  to  restoration  by  fasciae,  tendons, 
.:::umcntM,  and  ill  direction  of  articular  surfaces,  apparently  irresistible,  may  he 
n  moved. 

In  the  choice  of  mechanical  ap{)aratus  the  surgeon  should  also  be  guided  by  that 
If inciple  which  actuates  him  in  the  selection  of  therapeutic  agents  in  any  internal 
-  external  disease,  viz.  the  use  of  that  means  the  action  of  wldch  he  best  under- 
''.ind«,  or  in  the  use  of  which  he  has  had  most  experience.  A  common  splint, 
'  r^>fiprly  applied,  will  effect  more  benefit  than  an  instrument  of  greater  pretension 
.:.<ufl[en.*ntly  managed. 

We  have  straightened  in  a  few  months,  or  within  a  year  or  two,  many  rigid 
;cirtially  anchylosed  hips,  believed  at  first  to  be  true  anchylosis,  without  confinement 
ill  luKty  adolescents,  in  whom  the  thigh  had  been  several  years  bent  more  than  a 
r  jht  angle,  ^dth  corresponding  great  lordosis,  the  limb  afterwards  touching  the 
jTTiund  with  the  help  of  a  raised  shoe,  mainly  neecled  on  account  of  the  wasting  of 
'\^  limb  caused  by  the  previous  disease. 
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Much  harm  will  result,  in  many  deformitieR,  from  the  practice  unwisely  pursued 
of  keeping  a  deformed  part  many  weeks  in  succession  in  an  apparatus  without  the 
removal  so  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness  and  readjustment.  Ajnong  the 
evil  consequences  of  too  long  retention  of  instruments,  often  combined  with  unsus- 
pected excessive  pressure,  the  author  has  witnessed  a  degree  of  rigidity  of  the  ankle, 
not  previously  rigid,  which  has  required  weeks  of  manipulations  and  stretchings, 
before  the  natural  movements  have  been  possible.  Sometimes,  indeed,  as  in  the 
elbow,  restoration  of  motion  of  an  articulation  has  been  rendered  impossible. 

The  slighter  the  deformity,  the  more  necessary  is  frequent  removal  of  the  appa- 
ratus, because  by  removal  and  appropriate  manipulations  we  insure  retention  of 
mobility.  In  severe  cases,  in  which  we  expect  only  to  effect  straightening,  and  do 
not  anticipate  restoration  of  mobility,  frequent  removal  of  the  apparatus  is  unneces- 
sary ;  for  too  frequent  removal  may  be  hurtful,  by  allowing  the  recently  elongated 
tissues  to  recontract  during  the  time  the  apparatus  is  removed  from  the  part. 

Division  of  the  iMmstring  muscles, — In  a  limited  number  of  knee-contractures 
from  disease  and  accident,  section  of  hamstiing  muscles  may  be  required  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  gradual  mechanical  extension,  or  to  abrupt  violent  extension  under 
chloroform.  In  all  cases  after  tenotomy,  extension,  whether  gradual  or  abrupt, 
should  be  delayed  until  the  healing  of  the  punctures  in  the  integuments.  In  the 
knee  this  healing  is  seldom  complete  until  four  or  five  days  after  the  operation. 
The  following  rules  may  be  given  for  severing  the  hamstring  tendons :  Place  the 
patient  in  the  prone  position,  and  let  an  assistant  make  fii'm  extension  upon  the 
joint,  or,  when  aniesthesia  is  not  employed,  desire  the  patient  to  endeavour  to  bend 
the  knee,  by  either  of  which  means  the  tendons  will  be  rendered  prominent.  In 
general  follow  the  directions  laid  down  for  the  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  (p.  238). 
In  severing  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  femoris,  insert  the  tenotome  in  the  adult  an  inch 
above  the  apparent  point  of  contact  of  the  tendon  with  the  fibula,  remembering  the 
proximity  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve,  and  keeping,  therefore,  the  tenotome  close 
to  the  tendon.  The  semi-tendinosus  being  very  superficial  is  readily  severed  by  a 
punctiure,  where  it  springs  up  most  prominently ;  the  semi-membranosus  being  more 
bulky  and  fleshy,  as  well  as  more  deeply  seated,  requires  a  larger  sweep  of  the  end 
of  the  tenotome.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recommend  caution  as  to  the  important 
nervous,  arterial,  and  venous  structures  of  the  popliteal  region.  After  section  of  the 
inner  hamstrings,  the  pressure  of  the  assistant's  hands  upon  the  limb  being  con- 
tinued, bands  of  fascia  and  nei'ves  make  themselves  prominently  felt  in  the  ham. 
Troublesome  numbness  of  the  calf,  and  unusual  pain  during  extension,  has  followed 
the  unnecessary  division  of  these  structures.  It  is  desirable  to  apply  promptly  a 
pledget  of  lint  and  suitable  pressure  by  a  bandage  over  the  punctures,  to  prevent 
oozing  of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  ham,  which  affords  an  inconvenient 
nidus  for  suppuration.  By  adopting  this  immediate  covering  and  pressure  over  the 
puncture,  we  have  never  witnessed  delay  in  healing  beyond  four  or  five  days,  in 
ordinary  moderate  temperature.  Very  cold  weather  may  cause  tenotomy  punctures 
in  limbs  of  weak  circulation  to  appear,  at  the  end  of  several  days,  as  if  they  had  been 
effected  an  hour  previously,  no  attempt  at  adhesion  being  made.  It  is  therefore 
proper  in  cold  weather  to  envelop  the  limb  in  flannel,  and  assist  the  reparative 
powers  of  the  patient  by  generous  diet. 

Forcible  subcutaneous  separation  of  the  tibia  and  femur  in  true  bony  anchylosis 
of  the  knee-joint, — This  operation,  originally  proposed  and  carried  out  successfully 
by  Langenbeck,  and  Gross  of  Philadelphia,  was  first  performed  in  this  country  with 
some  modifications  by  Mr.  Little  at  the  London  Hospital,  and  has  since  been  per- 
formed successfully  by  many  surgeons.  It  has,  as  we  surmised  in  the  last  edition, 
become  a  standard  operation  in  surgery.  The  operation  consists  in  making  a  small 
incision  in  the  integuments  and  fibrous  tissues  at  the  side  of  the  articulation,  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  natural  articulating  surface  of  the  tibia.  The  length  of  this 
incision  should  correspond  with  the  width  of  a  narrow,  sharp-cutting,  well-tempered 
chisel  or  osteotome,  bevelled  on  both  sides,  as  i*ecQmmended  by  Macewen,  so  as  to 
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ensure  its  travelliiig  in  the  required  direction,  say  two  or  three  lines  in  width,  which 
being  driven  in  different  directions  between  the  ends  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  which 
are  united  by  osseous  material,  so  effectually  weakens  the  connection  between  the 
adherent  sor&ces,  that  straightening  and  bending  of  the  limb  can,  with  the  exercise 
of  *  gentle  violence'  with  the  hands,  be  readily  effected.  When  the  surgeon  re- 
members that  the  joirU  has  been  destroyed  by  the  diseased  process  which  produced 
the  bony  anchylosis,  he  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  sui^cal  subcutaneous 
chiselling  asunder  of  bones  is  not  followed  by  any  of  the  serious  consefjuenoes  known 
to  follow,  occasionidly,  wounds  of  the  joint,  and  that  with  or  without  simultaneous 
fiection  of  knee  tendons,  as  may  appear  requisite,  the  limb  may  be  placed  in  the 
desired  curative  position.  Osteotomy  for  relief  of  knees  affected  with  6o7i^  anchylosis 
in  a  bent  position,  is  in  every  respect  preferable  to  the  operation  of  knee  resection, 
when  it  has  been  performed  for  mere  anchylosis.  (Section  on  *  Osteotomy '  in  the 
essay  on  the  Subgical  Diseases  of  Childhood,  Vol.  III.) 

Divinon  of  muscles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hip-joitU. — Though  in  hip  contractures 
the  majority  of  the  muscles  proceeding  from  the  pelvis  on  the  flexed  side  of  the  part 
are  contracted,  experience  teaches  that  few  require  operative  interference.  We  have 
many  times  severed  the  origins  of  the  adductor  longus,  adductor  brevis,and  pectineus, 
the  tensor  vagiiue  femoris,  and  the  superior  origin  of  the  rectus  femoris.  But  of  late 
rears  we  have  oommoply  restricted  the  operation  to  the  tendon  of  the  adductor 
longng,  for  the  relief  of  tense  abnormal  approximation  of  the  thighs,  in  cases  of  general 
spastic  rigidity  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  adductor  longus,  from  its  position, 
exerts  a  relatively  greater  influence  in  morbidly  adducting  the  thighs  than  other 
mn»*le8.  Its  division  is  a  satisfactory  starting-point  for  subsequent  benefit  from 
mechanical  exercises  and  use.  It  is  effected  according  to  the  general  principles  of 
tenotooay,  and  requires  no  pai-ticular  description. 

Section  of  the  tensor  vaginie  femoris  and  rectus  is  suggested  in  certain  cases  of 
pamlytic  contracture  of  the  hip,  in  which  atony  of  the  adductors  of  the  thigh  exists, 
a  8tat3  of  things  opposite  to  the  last-mentioned  kind  of  case.  Here  the  thigh  is 
drawn  from  its  fellow,  the  trunk  tending  to  fall  to  the  ground,  as  it  were,  between 
the  thighs.  Where  contraction  of  these  muscles  exists,  the  paralysis  of  the  adductors 
and  other  muscles  of  the  hip  (psooe  and  glutei)  is  usually  so  considerable,  that  little 
radical  good  results  from  the  operation.  It  should,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  be  superseded 
by  manipulations,  frictions,  and  mechanical  appliances. 

Division  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers  and  toes, — The  phalanges,  when 
contracted  from  articular  complaints,  require  treatment  similar  to  that  of  the  larger 
articidations.  Conimonly  it  is  the  flexor  tendon  which  is  implicated.  Enough  has 
^*m  stated  concerning  the  large  ginglymoid  articulations  to  render  many  details  of 
treatment  of  these  small  articulations  unnecessary.  In  operating  on  the  fingers,  we 
hare  to  consider  beforehand  whether  the  articular  disease  has  left  the  joint  in  a 
condition  to  resume  its  function  as  to  movement;  for  if  we  may  not  expect  to  recover 
molnlity,  a  straightened  finger  is  not  preferable  to  one  partly  bent.  The  contracted 
flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers  shotdd  not  be  severed  opposite  the  phalanges,  for  as  a 
rale  adhesion  to  the  sheath,  and  often  a  stiff,  extended,  useless  finger  results.  See 
Hstion  on  *  Palmar  and  Finger  Contraction  '  (p.  254). 

In  the  foot,  the  most  frequent  affections  of  the  toes  for  which  surgeons  are  con- 
sulted are  those  resulting  from  improper  shoes  worn  during  the  gi-owing  period  of 
the  foot — in  childhood  and  adolescence.  The  great  toe  is  often  thrust  outwardly, 
and  overlaps  the  next  toe,  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  being  inflamed  and 
nitimately  deteriorated  as  to  the  normal  condition  of  the  articular  surfiice,  with 
^^unaeqoent  impairment  of  mobility  and  very  troublesome  lameness.  The  joint  is 
inclined  to  stiffen  in  the  extended  position  after  subsidence  of  the  irritation  or 
inflammatioD,  the  individual  being  prevented  standing  tip-toe,  or  ascending  a  hill 
vitbout  pain  or  inconvenience.  This  condition  of  things  may,  before  and  about 
pu>ierty,  be  remedied  by  rest  and  suitable  topical  applications,  followed  by  manipula- 
tirjiui  •  the  interposition  of  a  partition  between  the  toes,  so  as  to  keep  the  great  toe 
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in  a  proper  line  with  the  margin  of  the  foot;  and  the  temporary  use  of  a  suitably 
wide  shoe.  In  long-standing  cases,  in  which  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  great  toe 
becomes  rigidly  contracted  and  structurally  shortened,  and  has  become  dragged 
outwardly  away  from  its  normal  situation  above  and  parallel  to  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulation,  the  section  of  this  tendon  may  afford  relief. 

Another  common  troublesome  defect  in  the  toes,  similarly  produced,  thou^^h 
sometimes  hereditary,  is  fixed  flexion  of  the  second  toe,  the  'hammer  toe.'  In 
children  under  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  this  defect  can  usually  be  remedied  by 
light  gentle  bandaging  (not  tight)  of  the  part,  upon  a  padded  whalebone  splint,  night 
and  day,  for  a  few  weeks.  In  older  subjects,  and  in  peculiarly  rigid  cases,  section  of 
the  flexor  tendon,  opposite  the  first  phalanx,  followed  by  bandaging  on  the  splint, 
is  a  prompt  and  certain  means  of  cure.  It  is  true  that  the  interphalangeal 
joints  remain  straight  and  immovable.  This  is  in  the  toes  an  advantage,  as  it 
prevents  the  possibility  of  return  of  the  distortion,  and  it  does  not  interfere  with 
walking. 

The  little  toe  is  often  extended  upon  the  metatarsus,  or  thrust  laterally  and 
inwardly  and  sufiiciently  prominent  to  become  continually  a  source  of  pain  and 
irritation  from  the  shoe.  This  also  is  often  a  congenital  affection.  Division  of  the 
extensor  tendon  and  bandaging  usually  afford  relief.  When  the  shape  of  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  toe  and  corresponding  metatarsal  bone  are  much  altered, 
removal  of  the  toe  will  alone  afford  permanent  relief. 

The  toes,  and  particularly  the  great  toe,  are  often  contracted  in  cases  of  varus, 
congenital  and  acquired.  These  contractions  are  relieved  by  the  means  taken  to 
cure  the  talipes,  and  sometimes  by  gradually  improving  their  position  with  suitable 
bandages.  In  other  instances,  in  adolescents  and  adults,  owing  to  the  pain  and 
lameness  induced  by  corns  on  the  prominent  parts  of  the  toes,  the  joints  of  which 
had  become  firmly  contracted,  the  first  phalanges  in  the  extended  position,  the  terminal 
phalanges  in  the^exed  position,  we  have  found  it  necessary  for  entire  relief  to  sever 
the  whole  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons,  followed,  after  healing  of  the  puncture, 
by  bandaging  the  toes  on  straight  splints  for  a  few  days.  These  cases  have  shown 
no  disposition  to  return.  We  may  mention  that  we  have  more  than  once  been 
called  upon  to  do  this  wholesale  toe  tenotomy  upon  three  geneiutions,  during  their 
respective  stages  of  adolescence.  We  have  never  been  able  satisfactorily  to  make 
out  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  contraction  was  due  in  each  generation  to  the  wearing 
of  unduly  small  and  short  boots  and  shoes.  We  believe  that  such  cases  are  due  to 
hereditary  predisposition  analogous  to  certain  finger  contractions  (p.  253),  hastened 
on  and  intensified  by  the  toes  being  deprived  of  their  natural  play  and  mobility  in 
the  cramped  space  allotted  to  them. 

Forcible  extension. — [Jnder  the  head  of  maiiipulationa  and  stretchings,  the  value 
of  gentle  employment  of  pressure  and  movements  with  the  hands  (passive  exercise), 
both  as  a  means  of  curing  slight  deformities,  and  as  an  important  auxiliaiy  to  other 
methods  of  treatment,  has  been  shown.  If  a  larger  measure  of  pressure  or  force  be 
used  with  the  hands,  the  treatment  becomes  that  denominated  violent  extension. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line,  and  say  where  gentle 
manipulation  ends,  and  violent  extension  begins.  In  the  pnictice  of  manipulations, 
the  competent  operator  may  frequently  avail  himself  of  the  smaller  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness displayed  by  some  patients,  or  of  the  momentary  abstraction  of  the  patient  s 
volition  from  the  muscles  (a  circumstance  instantly  felt  by  the  hand  of  the  operator), 
and  apply  an  amount  of  force  which  approximates  to,  or  may  be  considered  a^;, 
violent  extension.  But  violent  extension  with  the  hands  is  rarely  efficacious  in  the 
removal  of  considerable  contraction  and  deformity,  especially  in  full-grown  persons, 
because  either  the  pain  produced  is  intolerable,  or  the  voluntary  resistance  offered  by 
the  muscles  of  the  patient  exceeds  that  at  the  command  of  the  operator ;  a  stru^le 
is  maintained  between  the  patient's  muscles  and  the  surgeon  or  rubber,  in  which  the 
latter  is  commonly  not  victorious. 

Through  the  inability  of  one  person  to  effect,  with  any  effort  of  his  will,  an 
extension  forcible  enough  to  overcome  severe  contraction,  violent  sudden  extension, 
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bj  meauB  of  the  combined  sirengtli  of  several  a^wistants,  or  by  means  of  powerful 
screws,  brought  suddenly  into  action,  was  proposed  and  can'ied  out,  with  varying 
6ucces«  and  misfortune,  by  Louvrier,  Dieffenbach,  Delore,  and  others.  In  the  less  severe 
caaes  of  deformity,  those  indeed  which  are  curable  by  gentler  means,  without  longer 
duration  of  treatment,  the  parts  were  suddenly  straightened  by  violent  extension, 
without  ultimately  mischievous  results,  and  the  expected  benefit  was  obtained.  But 
in  severer  cases  of  deformity  of  many  years'  existence,  in  which  organic  changes  of 
greater  magnitude  had  taken  place,  as  in  severe  knee-anchylosis  from  extensive 
suppuration  about  the  articulation,  with  necrosis,  the  violent  separation  of  adhesions, 
and  snapping  asunder  of  bony  deposits  in  the  popliteal  space  and  elsewhere,  were 
aocompanied  with  laceration  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  fractures  of  the  bones 
themselves,  and  consequent  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  even  mortification,  of 
the  member. 

We  are  indebted  to  Langenbeck  '  for  the  aid  to,  and  lessened  danger  of,  forcible 
extension,  afforded  by  anaesthesia.  During  anaesthesia  the  two  great  obstacles  to 
the  employment  of  force  adequate  to  stmghten  or  bend  a  contracted  limb,  namely, 
pais  and  voluntary  muscular  resistance,  are  removed.  As  soon  as  these  impediments 
diflappear,  the  hand  of  the  single  operator,  and  his  single  mind,  appKed  to  the  parts, 
encounter  the  physical  resistance  only  of  the  deformed  parts ;  comparatively  gentle 
manipulations  now  acquaint  him  with  the  nature  and  amount  of  difficulty ;  he  can 
feel  faia  way  in  the  application  of  greater  force ;  can  feel  and  perceive  the  resistance 
uf  parts  successfully  overcome,  in  an  anatomical  order;  if  greater  rigidity  still  oppose, 
a  few  movements  of  the  joint  backwards  and  forwards  prepare  the  way  for  a  more 
extensive  yielding ;  and  often  the  practitioner  has  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  thus 
to  effect  eveiy  natural  movement  of  the  joint.  The  possession  by  the  surgeon  of 
thL«  prerogative,  the  handling  of  a  limb  under  anaesthesia,  needs  reflection  and  great 
caution  against  abuse  of  }x>wer. 

r'hloitiformisation,  with  manipulations,  and  the  use  of  a  certain  degree  of  force, 
may  be  of  service  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  By  it  the  practitioner  is  enabled,  in 
Kr^me  degree,  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  deformity  is  due  to  shortening  of 
soft  part«,  how  much  mischief  the  articular  surfaces  have  undergone,  and  what 
amonnt  of  restoration  is  practicable. 

Afler  straightening  or  bending  of  the  limb,  as  the  case  may  have  required,  by 
roeana  of  this  forcible  procedure,  the  part  should  be  lightly  secured  in  a  retentive 
instrument  or  upon  a  common  splint,  and  adjusted  so  as  to  maintain  a  |>osition  more 
fAvoarable  tlian  that  in  which  the  limb  was  before  the  operation,  though  it  may  not 
always  be  possible  to  keep  it  in  the  new  position,  i.e.  the  entirely  straight  or  bent 
pfMition  into  which  the  hands  of  the  suigeon  may  have  brought  it.  For  as  soon  as 
the  ^fiect  of  the  chloroform  disappears,  the  patient  aix>u8es  to  the  conviction  of  the 
nolenoe  which  may  have  been  employed;  the  part  may  be  acutely  painful,  and 
incapable  of  suKtaining  the  pre&sure  of  a  tight  bandage  or  ligature. 

We  iLsually  content  ourselves  with  the  increased  knowledge  obtained  of  the 
nature  of  the  case,  with  the  satis&ction  of  knowing  that  the  part  can  be  improved 
.n  form  and  function,  and  as  the  resisting  parts  have  once  yielded,  that  they  will 
ifWwards  oppose  lens  resistance  to  replacement ;  whether  the  means  subsequently 
•employed  should  l>e  simple  manipulations,  the  use  of  mechanical  apparatus,  or  the 
0TH«  or  twice  only  repeated  administrations  of  chloroform,  and  less  foi'cible  extension. 
Th#>  Hur^geon  who  attempts  the  forci!)le  binding  down  of  a  long  (Ufnmwd  limb  imme- 
'iiat^lj  alter  forcible  extension  betrays  a  lamentable  indifferenco  to  the  patient's 
«*TMatton«,  and  an  equal  ignorance  of  the  pathological  condition  of  the  parts  in  the 
immindiaie  vicinity  and  within  the  diseased  articulation.  Although  the  muscular 
^trortarea  may  have  yielded  under  chloroform,  and  indurated  fasciae  and  old  adhe- 
•miM*  may  have  been  overcome  by  stretching  and  tearing,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
3kTirfa  adaptation  on  the  part  of  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  al)sorbents  to  the  altered 

*   O^nnm^niafm  d^  Coniractura  et  Ankylon  Genu,  nova  methodo  violcnfue  extensioni$  ojie 
mmmdi*.      fierolini,  1850. 
Vol.  II.  T 
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position  of  the  structures  needs  to  be  accomplished.  We  find  that,  by  taking  mode- 
rate means  of  retaining  as  much  improvement  after  the  forcible  extension  as  can  be 
borne  by  the  sufferer,  by  the  unsparing  use  of  lotions  of  spirit  or  by  ice  applications, 
and  by  the  internal  or  endermic  use  of  morphia,  inflammation  of  joints  thus  straight- 
ened has  been  averted. 

It  is  perhaps  not  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  use  of  forcible  extension  is  less 
defensible  in  cases  of  recent  disease  of  articulations  than  even  other  active  attempts 
to  restore  the  form  in  such  cases.  In  a  diseased  joint  the  practitioner  has  to  note 
not  only  the  local  disorder,  but  also  the  general  condition,  of  which  the  local  affec- 
tion is  but  one  manifestation.  When  the  surgeon,  with  ability  and  experience,  has 
cured  the  local  disorder,  i.e.  removed  the  inflammation,  healed  the  ulcerated  or 
suppurating  parts,  or  eflected  subsidence  of  pain,  heat,  and  tumefaction,  the  con  .se- 
quences of  the  diseased  action,  contracture  and  rigidity  only  remaining,  he  has  not 
necessarily  cured,  by  internal  and  therapeutic  measures,  the  morbid  constitutional 
state.  This  often  slumbers  after  subsidence  of  the  local  disease;  and  he  should 
pause  ere  he  too  hastily  undertakes  the  restoration  of  form  and  movements  by 
forcible  extension  under  chloroform,  or  by  other  active  measures,  and  thus  incau- 
tiously evoke  a  renewal  of  local  disorder. 

These  views  were  enunciated  *  some  years  ago  by  the  author,  perhaps  with  more 
leaning  to  the  employment  of  forcible  extension.  It  will  be  found  that  violent 
extension  is  necessary  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  cases  provided  gentler  means 
are  suitably  carried  out.  Orthopiedy  is  capable  of  curing  all  those  contractions  in 
which  the  innervation  is  not  hopelessly  disturbed  (severe  paralysis  and  spasm),  and 
those  in  which  the  synovial  surfaces,  cai-tilages,  and  aHicular  extremities  of  the 
bones  are  not  disorganised  from  disease.  When  we  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than 
straighten  the  limb,  as  in  long-standing  hip  and  knee  contractions  from  articular 
diseases,  rational  violent  extension  under  setherisation  is  most  opportune  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  a  more  useful  position  of  the  member. 

The  expectations  of  surgeons  some  years  ago  of  the  benefit  likely  to  result  from 
operative  interference  in  cases  of  paii^ial  hip  anchylosis,  so  as  to  produce  a  new  or 
artificial  joint,  have  not  been  verified.  Excision  of  the  head  of  the  femiu",  owing  to 
inability  to  deal  eflfectually  with  the  co-existent  disease  of  the  acetabulum,  has  been  less 
successful  than  elsewhere.  In  long-standing  hip  anchylosis,  be  it  false  or  true,  if  we 
should  be  unable  to  straighten  the  member  by  gradual  mechanical  treatment,  or  by 
forcible  manipulation  under  chloroform,  there  is  one  resource  available,  that  of 
severing  the  bone  subcutaneously  below  the  trochanter,  where  it  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  surface ;  or  as  recommended  by  us  in  the  last  edition  of  this  work  ;  or 
as  carried  out  by  W.  Adams,  above  the  trochanter.  The  late  Mr.  Maunder,  follow- 
ing  the  example  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Little,  had  excellent  results  at  the  hip  from  division 
of  the  femur  with  the  chisel  and  mallet  (see  the  description  of  the  various  operations 
of  osteotomy  appended  to  the  section  on  Rickets  in  the  essay  on  Diseases  of  Child- 
hood, vol.  iii.) 

In  a  few  cases  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  pathological  scale,  in  which  the  will 
alone,  or  timidity,  or  the  peculiar  abnormal  state  of  the  system  exists  which  is  met 
with  occasional ly  in  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  whom,  in  consequence  of  slight 
injury,  a  limb  remains  stiff  in  the  straight  or  bent  position  (emotional  or  ideal 
paralysis),  the  part  is  relaxed  under  setherisation,  and  the  contracture  is  often  by 
this  means  promptly  and  permanently  cured.  True  hysterical  contractures  yield 
with  equal  facility  during  the  aniesthetic  state ;  but  they  usually  return  when  the 
effect  of  the  chloroform  has  passed  off.  In  some  of  the  severest  hysterical  cases  the 
author  has  met  with,  recovery  has  taken  place  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  or  a 
year  or  two,  either  spontaneously,  or  from  the  effect  of  altei-ed  dietetic,  social,  or 
climatic  influences  (p.  259). 

The  following  case  well  illustrates  the  diagnostic  and  curative  value  of  judicious 
investigation  under  anaesthesia  : — 

*   Treatise  on  DefonnttifiS  of  the  Human  Frame,     1863. 
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December,  1854.     Master  0 ,  agred  12,  an  intelligent  lad,  was  brought  on  account  of 

^tifTKtraight  knee.  Six  weeks  previously  he  fell  whilst  running,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
wrenched  or  struck  his  knee  against  a  projecting  ledge  of  stone.  After  the  accident  he 
hobbled  half  a  mile,  and  continued  very  lame,  the  knee  immovably  stiff.  On  examination 
we  found  neither  inflamnuition  nor  distortion,  or  other  cause  of  stiffness.  The  force  of 
'  position  fixe  '  was  so  considerable  that  we  could  make  no  impression  upon  it  with  our  un- 
anisted  handB.  He  did  not  appear  unduly  nervous,  and  as  it  was  holiday  time  it  was 
unlikely  that  he  had  any  inducement  to  malinger.  We  suspected  dislocation  of  articular 
cvtiJage.  Exploration  under  anaesthesia  was  undertaken.  I>uring  inhalation  the  leg  pro- 
jected stiff  over  the  side  of  the  couch.  GraduaUy,  as  the  anaesthetic  took  effect,  the  weight 
of  tbe  foot  and  leg  caused  bending  of  the  knee.  No  further  treatment  was  needed ;  the  knee 
continued  flexible  and  fit  for  immediate  use. 

W.  J.  Little,  1882. 
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DTSEA  SES  of  the  bones  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  following  elaraes  : — 
First,  inflammation  and  its  cjonsequences  :  under  which  head  it  is  proposed  to 
include  the  varieties  of  the  inflammatory  process,  which  have  received  the  names  of 
periostitis,  ostitis,  and  osteo-myelitis ;  and,  as  consequences  of  these,  all  the  numerons 
conditions  which  have  been  confounded  together  under  the  common  but  vague 
designation  of  caries,  the  various  forms  of  suppuration  in  bone,  the  varieties  of 
necrosis,  its  eflTects,  and  those  processes  of  repair  which  result  in  permanent  modifica- 
tion of  the  structure  and  form  of  the  organ.  The  second  class  will  include  the 
specific  diseases,  which  occur  either  as  modifications  of  the  inflammatory  procees — 
syphilis,  scrofula,  and  rheumatism  in  bone — or  as  constitutional  conditions  leading 
to  changes  in  the  bony  structure ;  such  are  mollitiee  ossium,  rickets,*  and  cancer.  The 
third  division  will  comprise  a  description  of  the  various  new  formations  found  in  the 
osseous  system,  and  which  are  not  dependent  on  any  of  the  known  constitutional 
cachexia.  The  fourth  will  treat  of  atrophy  and  hypertrophy,  properly  so  called,  %,€, 
uncomplicated  by  inflammation. 

Simple  Inflammation  and  its  Consequences. 

Inflammation  of  bone  diflers  from  inflammation  of  soft  parts,  not  in  its  essential, 
but  in  its  accidental  features ;  the  inflammatory  process  is  the  same,  but  the  conditions 
or  circumstances  are  different,  and  hence  arise  diversities  in  rate  of  progress,  in 
external  appearance,  and  in  other  symptoms ;  diveraities  which,  although  they  are 
not  really  easpntial,  yet  cause  striking  differences  to  ordinary  observation,  and  have 
led  to  the  designation  of  the  results  of  inflammation  in  bone  by  names  differing  from 
those  which  are  used  for  the  same  changes  in  soft  parts.  This  difference  in  nomen- 
clature, though  it  might  arise  in  mistake,  at  a  time  when  necrosis  was  thought  to  lie 
something  essentially  different  from  gangrene,  and  caries  a  disease  which  had  little  in 
common  with  ulceration,  is  yet  hardly  to  be  regretted,  since  the  diseases  of  bone, 
though  pathologically  identical,  are  practically  very  different  from  those  of  soft  partR ; 
and  it  is  convenient  to  have  separate  names  for  things  which  require  very  diflferent 
treatment,  and  entail  a  very  difl^erent  amount  of  danger. 

If  the  reader  will  consult  the  essay  on  Inflammation,  he  will  find  abundant 
information  on  the  early  steps  of  that  process.  These  affections  are  identical  in  hone 
and  in  soft  parts ;  in  fact,  they  can  occur  only  in  the  soft  parts  of  Ixmes,  since  the 
mere  inorganic  matter,  which,  involved  in  the  convolutions  of  a  ccUulo-fibroiis  and 
vascular  network,  constitutes  a  bone,  can  itself  be  the  seat  of  no  vital  actions,  but 
must  obey  the  movements  impi^essed  upon  it  by  the  living  textures  around. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  bone  appear  to  be  tlie 
proliferation  of  the  soft  structures,  accompanied  by  the  multiplication  and  enlar$(e- 
ment  of  the  cells  which  those  structures  contain,  and  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
(possibly  also  by  a  change  in  the  quality)  of  the  fluid  by  which  the  organic  elemenlR 
of  the  bone  are  permeated  and  nourished.  This  increased  growth  of  the  soft 
structures  causes  them  to  press  upon  and  eat  into  the  inorganic  skeleton,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  pathologists  (as  Rindfleisch)  that  the  inflammatory  fluid  acts  as  a 
direct  solvent  on  the  salts  of  the  bone.     Hence,  on  microscopical  examination,  there 

'  The  subject  of  Rickets,  however,  will  not  be  found  here,  as  it  has  been  thought  better 
to  refer  it  to  the  Surgery  of  CeiLDHonD. 
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will  be  found,  between  the  trabeculse  of  the  bone,  a  fungous  mass  somewhat  analogous 
to  granulations,  and  often  called  by  that  name,  in  which  may  be  distinguished  the 
alttfed  cells  of  the  part,  frequently  in  the  form  of  those  giant-cells  which  Kolliker 
called  '  osteoclasts,'  when  occuiTing  in  the  growing  bone,  from  their  supposed  function 
of  destroying  or  absorbing  the  old  bone.  The  projection  of  these  granulations  against 
the  trabecuke  hollows  the  latter  out  into  irregular  spaces,  called  *  Howship's  lacunae,' 
just  as  in  the  normal  growth  of  a  young  bone  the  central  space  is  enlarged  by  ab- 
sorption around  the  growing  medulla.  The  medullary  tissue  of  the  inflamed  bone  is 
&ko  swollen,  granulating,  and  often  permeated  with  pus.  The  lacunae  bi'eak  down, 
uid  often  break  into  each  other,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  canal,  a  phe- 
nomenon described  by  Bindfleisch  as  the  '  canalization '  of  bone.  All  this  leaves  the 
bone»  of  course,  much  more  fragile,  light,  and  juicy,  than  natural.  To  this  early  stage 
succeeds  one  in  which  the  presence  of  suppuration  is  more  decided,  and  the  erosion  oi 
the  internal  spaces  of  the  bone  more  advanced— and  now  the  bone  is  said  to  be 
carious.  All  this  refers  to  the  inflammatory  process  when  most  acute,  and  therefore 
most  easily  perceptible.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  chronic  inflammation 
differs  in  its  essential  features ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  And  a  bone  in  the  early 
stage  of  chronic  inflammation. 

Such  are  the  earliest  changes  in  the  minute  structure  and  consistence  of  inflamed 
bone.  The  changes  which  take  place  in  its  rough  anatomy  may  be  thus  described. 
If  a  bone  be  examined  at  an  early  period  of  inflammation  (the  ordinary  and  most 
accessible  instance  is  the  stump  of  the  bone  in  an  amputation  fatal,  say,  three  weeks 
after  the  operation),*  the  periosteum  will  be  found  somewhat  thickened,  vascular,  and 
Dot  so  closely  connected  to  the  bone  as  usual.*  If  the  periosteum  be  stripped  ofl^,  the 
bone  is  seen  to  be  irregularly  vascular,  some  portions  of  it  having  a  slightly  red  tint, 
and  contrasting  with  the  healthy  white  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  bone.  This  red  tint 
is  evidently  caused  by  the  enlargement  of  the  vessels  which  pass  from  the  periosteum 
into  the  bone ;  and  if  a  magnifying-glass  be  used,  the  increased  size  of  the  vasctdar 
apertures  is  easily  proved,  while  if  pressure  be  made  on  the  surface  of  the  bone,  drops 
of  blood  will  frequently  ooze  from  the  mouths  of  the  enlarged  vessels,  pix>ving  their 
iDcrease  in  size,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  consistence  in  the  outer  hard  wall  of  the  bone. 
At  the  same  time  there  will  be  found,  in  all  probability,  on  some  other  part  of  the 
Mir&oe,  more  or  less  deposit  of  osseous  matter,  which,  with  the  partial  separation  of 
the  periosteum  above  mentioned,  testifies  to  the  fact  of  eflusion  from  the  vessels  of 
that  membrana  In  these  simple  cases  of  injury  the  deeper  parts  of  the  bone  will 
probably  be  unaffected ;  but  should  this  not  be  the  case,  i,e,  should  inflammation 
have  also  attacked  the  membrane  lining  the  medullary  cavity  and  cancelli,  that  mem- 
brane  will  be  found  in  a  condition  essentially  analogous  to  that  of  the  periosteum, 
althou^  the  different  situation  of  the  medullary  membrane,  and  the  great  quantity 
of  fat  and  other  loose  tissues  among  which  its  vessels  run,  will  somewhat  modify  the 
extamal  appearances.  If,  however,  these  appearances  be  minutely  investigated, 
they  will  be  reduced  to,  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  vessels,  and  effiision 
of  blood,  lymph,  or  pus,  according  to  circumstances.  The  thickening  both  of  the 
pKriosteam  and  of  the  medullary  membrane  is  sometimes  considerable.  The  former 
membrane  is,  of  course,  more  frequently  found  thickened  than  the  latter ;  but  pre- 
parations showing  the  participation  of  the  medullary  membrane  in  inflammation  of 
the  bone,  and  the  identity  of  its  appearance  with  that  of  the  thickened  periosteum , 
aie  not  wanting.' 

Thufl  we  see  that  when  inflammation  commences,  as  it  usually  does,  on  the  sur- 
fiuse  of  a  bone,  whether  periosteal  or  endosteal,  its  primary  symptom  is  increase  in 

'  Id  such  a  specimen  the  periosteum  will  generally  be  sound  stripped  off  from  a  small 
riosr  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  and  this  part  will  perhaps  be  dead  or  about  to  die ;  but  as  this 
featore  is  accidental,  it  will  not  be  further  noticed. 

*  Hunter  has  put  up  (Mus.  CJoll.  of  Surg.  No.  666)  «  A  preparation  of  a  femur,  which  was 
UBputated,  with  the  periosteum  separated ;  to  show  how  clear  the  periosteum  separates  from 
tU  bones  in  inflammation ;  a  fact  almost  always  observable  after  amputation.' 

*  One  of  the  most  striking  preparations  of  this  kind  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hofpital — a  humerus ;  series  i.  2(17. 
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the  size  (and  perhaps  number)  of  the  capillary  vessels,  or  vascular  spaces,  and 
efiusion  of  blood  or  lymph.  The  primary  effects  of  inflammation  in  the  central  parity 
of  the  compact  tissue  are  similar  to  the  above ;  though  here,  from  the  different 
circumstances  in  which  the  vessels  are  placed,  this  similarity  has  been  less  distinctly 
perceived ;  and  from  the  slowness  with  which  all  changes  go  on  in  the  compact  tissue, 
opportunities  rarely  occur  of  comparing  the  different  parts  of  the  same  bone  with  each 
other.  The  first  change  is  the  enlargement  of  the  vessels  which  run  in  the  Haversian 
canals  ;  but  effusion  is  a  much  later  phenomenon,  and  is  preceded  by  the  absorption 
of  the  bony  tissue  which  adjoins  the  enlarged  vessels ;  so  that  in  microscopical  sections 
of  inflamed  bone,  the  Haversian  spaces  are  seen  much  enlarged,  irregular,  eroded,  and 
sometimes  almost,  or  quite,  communicating  with  each  other.  The  lacunas  may  also 
be  noticed  to  be  densely  crowded  together,  and  sometimes  the  granular  matrix  of  the 
bone  appeal's  more  coarse  than  natural.  When  this  absorption  of  the  walls  of  the 
Haversian  canals  becomes  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  first  change  in  the  rough 
anatomy  of  inflamed  compact  tissue  becomes  appreciable — that  in  which  spaces  are 
seen  in  it  on  section  like  those  in  cancellous  tissue,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be- 
come  cancellous.  Similar  changes  occur  in  the  cancellous  tissue  itself,  whereby  its 
cells  become  much  enlarged,  and  sometimes  the  whole  bone  is  expanded  by  the 
simultaneous  yielding  of  its  walls. ^ 

Into  the  spaces  thus  hollowed  out  in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  or  on  its  surface, 
by  the  removal  of  the  earthy  matter,  the  products  of  inflammation  are  next  secreted. 
These  secretions  vary,  of  course,  according  to  numerous  preceding  dreumstances, 
e,g.  the  nature  of  the  injury,  or  other  cause  of  inflammation,  the  activity  of  the 
process,  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient,  and  a  thousand  others ;  and  so 
the  products  of  ostitis  are  divisible  into  two  principal  varieties,  corresponding  to  the 
plastic  and  aplastic  lymph  met  with  in  other  parts,  and  leading,  the  former  to  the 
deposition  of  earthy  matter  and  the  formation  of  new  bone,  and  the  latter  to  sup- 
puration. The  former  result  terminates  in  hardening,  or  sclerosis,  as  it  is  termed ; 
the  latter  in  a  variety  of  conditions  :  when  the  suppuration  is  limited  within  a  cavity 
in  the  cancellous  tissue,  or  in  the  compact  tissue  rarefied  by  previous  inflammation, 
circumscribed  abscess  is  produced ;  when  the  pus  extends  along  the  inner  sur&oe  of 
the  membrane  lining  the  medullary  cavity  and  canoelli,  the  condition  of  bone  exists 
which  is  now  usually  spoken  of  as  '  osteo-myelitis,'  and  which  used  to  be  called 
'  diffused  suppuration  in  bone ; '  suppuration  between  the  periosteum  and  bone  forms 
periostecd  abscess,  acute  or  chronic ;  and  any  of  these  forms  of  suppuration,  when 
accompanied  by  the  insensible  exfoliation  of  the  bone  (or  its  death,  and  removal  in 
invisible  portions),  constitutes  ulceration  of  the  bone,  or  caries.  Lastly,  inflammation 
of  the  bone  sometimes  leads  to  the  death  of  larger  portions  of  its  tissue,  which  are 
then  removed  by  the  process  of  ulceration,  as  in  soft  parts.  This  constitutes 
gangrene  of  bone,  or  necrosis  \  but  as  that  condition,  like  other  forms  of  gangrene,  is 
often  produced  by  other  causes  not  inflammatory,  the  whole  subject  of  necrosis  must 
be  treated  by  itself. 

We  have  now  to  consider  separately  the  causes,  s^^mptoms,  and  treatment  of  each 
of  these  phases  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  the  above  being  intended  only  as  a 
kind  of  ground  plan,  to  mark  out  the  various  parts  of  a  rather  intricate  subject,  each 
of  wliich  must  be  studied  in  detail. 

Ostitis. — Inflammation  of  bone  is  excited  usually  by  external  violence,  or  ex- 
posure to  cold,  acting  upon  a  constitution  predisposed  to  the  disease.  The  chief 
predisposing  causes  are,  the  syphilitic  or  scrofulous  taint,  rheumatism,  and  defective 
nutrition ;  or  these  may  themselves  set  up  inflammation  in  any  bone,  without  a 
distinct  exciting  cause.  From  this  mode  of  causation  it  follows  that  the  bones  most 
liable  to  inflammation  ai-e  those  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  external   agents. 

*  See  a  description,  by  the  author,  of  the  boDeB  of  the  lower  extremity  ten  months  after 
excision  of  the  knee,  where  the  superticial  laminaa  of  the  femur  had  been  so  Heuarated  from 
each  other  by  inflammation  that  the  bone  crackled  under  the  pressure  of  the  hnger  (Path. 
Soc.  Trans,  rol.  xii.  p.  171). 
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Hence  we  see  it  moat  frequently  in  the  tibia  among  the  long  bones,  and  in  the  skull, 
sternum  and  ribs  among  the  flat  bones.  The  bones  of  the  foot  and  hand  are  ako 
very  frequently  a£^ted. 

Ostitis  is  a  very  common  affection,  although  not  much  recognised ;  partly  because, 
from  the  little  attention  it  has  received  from  our  older  authors,  and  from  the  fact 
that  most  swellings  of  bones  are  regarded  as  periosteal,  we  are  not  much  in  the  habit 
of  looking  for  it ;  and  partly  because  its  symptoms  are  at  first  obscure,  and  liable  to 
be  masked  by  those  of  the  injury  to  the  soft  parts  with  which  it  is  associated,  or  of 
the  constitutional  affection  fixan  which  it  springs. 

The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  stage  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  first 
stage,  that  in  which  the  size  of  the  vessels  is  increased,  and  in  which  absorption  is 
being  produced,  the  disease  frequently  makes  considerable  progress  without  appre- 
ciable symptoms.*  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  occurrence  of  those  characteristic 
dull  pains  in  the  bones,  exacerbated  by  changes  of  weather,  increasing  in  severity 
during  the  night,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  pains  of  rheumatism,  which  are 
described  by  French  writers  as  Mouleurs  ost^ocopes,'  draw  the  attention  of  the 
patient  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  form  a  valuable  guide  to  the  surgeon.  If  the 
part  be  now  examined,  the  probability  is  that  some  evidence  will  be  found  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  tissues  surrounding  the  bone — oedema,  redness  of  the  skin,  tenderness 
of  the  soft  parts,  or  threatening  abscess.^  The  absorption  of  the  earthy  material, 
which  accompanies  this  increased  vascularity,  manifests  its  effects  upon  the  bone  by 
a  diminution  in  its  consistence,  and  then  the  bone  becomes  at  the  same  time 
increased  in  volume  and  diminished  in  its  resistance  to  pressure.  The  former  symp- 
tom is  indeed  somewhat  delusive,  since  the  apparent  increase  is  oflen  due  principally 
to  enlargement  of  the  soft  parts.  But  the  swelling  of  the  bone  may  sometimes  be 
made  out  very  clearly,  and  is  then  a  valuable  indication  of  the  disease.  The  soften- 
ing is  not  generally  of  much  importance  as  a  diagnostic  symptom  ;  it  rarely  affects 
the  whole  thickness  of  a  bone,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  change  in  its  form,  and,  when 
limited  to  a  portion  of  the  surface,  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  touch,  since  the 
inflamed  and  instable  condition  of  the  soft  parts  renders  the  patient  unable  to  bear 
the  necessary  pressure. 

A  idogular  change,  which  sometimes  follows  inflammation  of  a  long  bone,  is  its  elongation. 
Dr.  Humphry  has  laid  much  stress  upon  the  consequences  of  diseased  conditions  of  the 
epiphysial  lines  near  the  ends  of  long  hones,  as  affecting  their  subsequent  growth.^  It  is 
prj^ible  that  inflammation  of  this  tissue  may  have  led  to  the  elongation  of  the  bone  in  some 
•>f  the  cases;  as  in  a  tibia  from  a  lad  aged  eighteen,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomewV  Hospital,  in  which  the  bone  has  become  lengthened,  and  is  curved  in  order  to  adapt 
iU  length  to  that  of  the  healthy  fibula. 

To  the  stxige  of  absorption  and  rarefaction  succeeds  that  of  effusion  and  deposit, 
anlesR  the  process  be  arrested,  and  resolution  occur.  The  various  consequences  of  suppu- 
ration enumerated  on  the  previous  page  being  reserved  for  subsequent  sections,  we  need 
now  only  consider  that  termination  of  inflammation  of  bone  in  hardening  or  sclerosis, 
which  corresponds  to  the  inflammatory  solidification  of  parenchymatous  organs  ;  and 
which,  when  not  too  extensive,  is  for  practical  purposes  little  less  desirable  tlmn 
<f  miplete  restoration  to  health.  The  interstices  of  the  cancellous  tissue  are  filled  up  at 
firxt  with  lymph,  in  which  ossific  matter  is  afterwards  deposited  ;  and  then  the  bone, 
which,  while  actively  inflamed,  had  been  less  dense  than  in  its  healthy  condition,  as 

'  This  is  true  more  especially  of  the  earlier  stages,  hut  is  occasionally  observed  in  all 
Periods  of  inflammation  of  bone.  Thus  large  psoas  abscesses,  connected  with  extensive 
^mon  of  the  vertehrte,  are  found  sometimes  in  patients  not  of  a  strumous  habit,  and  who 
bar#«  not  be*»n  known  to  present  any  pyraptoms  of  such  an  affection. 

*  It  has  been  assertea  by  LUcke  that  the  tenderness  of  the  bone  to  percussion  may  be 
made  use  of  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  the  prenence  of  inflammation,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
uw«  a  percussion-hammer  formed  of  a  whalebone  handle  with  a  metal  head  coated  with 
india-rubber.  By  comparing  the  effect  of  Bimilar  blows  with  the  hammer  on  the  bones  of  the 
two  ndem,  the  fact  of  increa<«ed  senfitivenens,  and  therefore  of  inflammation  in  the  suspected 
htfW^  is  to  be  verified,  whilst  its  exact  seat  will  be  fixed  by  observinjir  the  direction  and  the 
f'tTc^of  the  shocks  necessary  to  elicit  the  morbid  sensation  (Liicke,  Archw.  f,  Kim,  Chir.  vol. 
xii  t  »  Mt^d.'Chir,  Trans,  vol.  ilv.  p.  294^  ^ 
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in  fig.  43,  becomes  hard,  heavy,  and  solid,  as  in  G.g.  44 ;  the  medullary  canal  is 
narrowed  or  filled  up,  and  the  shaft  thickened  by  deposit  from  the  periosteum. 
Bones  thus  affected  abound  in  every  pathological  collection ;  and  it  is  easy  to  trace 
in  them  many  of  the  appearances  of  which  an  explanation  has  been  attempted  above 
— the  large  size  of  the  vascular  apertures,  the  irr^ular  deposit  of  bone,  both  in  the 
centi«,  in  the  substance,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  shaft,  the  contraction  of  the  medul- 
lary  cavity,  and  usually  the  increase  in  size  of  the  nutrient  foramina.  It  will 
generally,  but  not  always,  be  noticed  that  these  changes  are  limited  to  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  when  it  is  the  part  first  affected,  and  that  the  articular  ends  escape.  The 
converse  is  also  usually  the  case  ;  though  perhaps  the  shaft  is  more  prone  to  become 


Fig.  43. — (From  a  preparation  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Koyfiil  CfoUege  of  Surgeons, 
No.  3085,  to  illustrate  the  rarefying  stage 
of  ostitis.)  The  tibia  in  this  case  weighed 
0  ounces. 


FiQ.  44. — (From  a  preparation  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  St.  George's  Hospital,  series  ii. 
19,  to  illustrate  the  termination  of  ostitis 
in  condensation  or  sclerosis.)  The  tibia 
in  this  case  weij^hed  19  ounces. 


involved  in  the  morbid  actions  of  the  joint-ends  than  the  joint-ends  are  in  those  of 
the  shaft.  Thus  inflammatory  affections  may  long  go  on  in  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  yet 
the  knee-joint  remain  unaffected ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  disease  of  the  joint 
commences  in  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  the  shafts  usually  are  unaffected,  and 
the  disease  of  the  bones  considered  by  itself  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  oontra-indicate 
excision.  To  each  of  these  two  general  rules,  however,  numerous  exceptions  will, 
unfortunately,  be  met  with  in  practice. 

Inflammation  of  the  bone  is  almost  always  known,  in  common  parlance  (when  it 
is  recognised  at  all),  as  periostitis  ;  but,  in  truth,  periostitis  seldom  occurs  uncompli- 
cated, unless  in  the  course  of  secondary  syphilis ;  ^  and  almost  all  the  cases  which 
pass  under  that  name  are  really  inflammations,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  the  bone. 
Periostitis  is  a  quicker  process,  and  one  more  under  the  influence  of  remedies  than 

*  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  section  of  Syphilis  in  Bone  for  further  details  on  the 
subject  of  chronic  periostitis. 
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the  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  bone ;  but  in  all  the  same  general  course  of  treat- 
ment is  indicated,  viz.  the  internal  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the 
local  application  either  of  iodine  or  mei*curial  ointment,  or,  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  of  blisters.  These  measures  should  be  combined  with  proper  position  of  the 
affected  member,  and  as  much  rest  as  m  consistent  with  attention  to  the  general 
health.  Leeches  or  cupping  will  aflbrd  reli^  if  the  pain  be  severe.  When  there  is 
much  tension  over  the  bone,  sometimes  accompanied  (especially  in  the  cranium)  with 
intolerable  pain,  nothing  gives  such  immediate  and  decided  relief  as  a  free  and  bold 
incifdon  down  to  the  bone.  The  distended  periosteum  is  thus  relaxed ;  and  in  cases 
of  pare  periostitis  such  a  measure  may  of  itself  almost  suflioe  for  the  cnve  of  the 
disease ;  but  its  beneficial  effects  will  be  decided,  though  less  striking,  in  cases  of 

Two  drawings  from  a  preparation  in  St.  George  s  Hospital  Museum,  to  illustrate  the 
ordinary  anatomy  of  periostitis. 

Fifi.  45.— Periostitis.     (Internal  ?iew.)        Fig.  40. — Periostitis.     (External  view.) 


«lef^r-seated  inflammation.  In  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  bone,  accompanied 
hy  deep-seated  and  wearing  pain,  an  opening  made  with  a  trephine,  for  the  evacuation 
of  pui»,  hBA  proved  beneficial,  even  though  no  pus  was  found.' 

Whether  the  sclerosis,  or  induration,  which  is  the  final  result  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation,  be  amenable  to  any  remedial  measures  is  doubtful,  since  it  usually  gives  the 
patient  little  inconvenience,  and  therefore  is  not  made  the  subject  of  treatment. 
Thickening  over  the  bone  is  often  left  after  ostitis,  and  Lb  often  dispersed  by  the 
ordinary  measures,  such  as  friction  and  pressure  ;  but  the  seat  of  this  thickening  is 
^ery  generally  in  the  soft  parts  around  the  bone,  and  not  beneath  the  periosteum. 

OhUU  deformans. — A  very  curious  condition,  obviously  the  result  of  chronic 
inflammation,  has  been  described  by  Sir  J.  Paget'  under  the   name  of  *  ostitis 

*  See  a  case  reported  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  his  Lectures  an  Pathology  and  Surgery,  p.  410. 
<>n  the  fTood  efiects  of  a  free  incision  of  inflamed  periosteum,  when  milder  measures  rail,  see 
>cf  P.  CVamp  on  '  On  Periostitis,'  IMMm  Uottpital  JReporis,  vol.  i.  p.  331. 


*  Med.  Chir.  Tram.  vol.  Ix. 
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deformans/  Five  case^  are  given  which  occurred  under  his  own  observation,  and  a 
few  references  to  others  more  or  less  similar  i^ecorded  by  other  authors.  The  disease 
occurs  without  known  cause,  but  resembles  chronic  rheumatism  in  the  pain  which 
accompanies  it.  It  is  marked  by  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  bones  afiected ;  so 
that  the  head  increases  gradually  in  circumference,  or  the  limbs  in  length,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  bones  jdeld  to  pres8ui«,  causing  curvature  of  the  legs  or  armti, 
shortening  and  fixation  of  the  spine,  and  change  of  shape  of  the  thorax  or  pelvis.  It 
does  not  seem  that  the  disease  in  itself  shortens  life,^  or  that  it  is  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  any  constitutional  cachexia.  Three  out  of  Sir  J.  Paget's  five  patients 
died  of  cancer ;  but,  aA  far  as  appeara,  this  was  only  an  accident.  No  treatment  has 
hitherto  had  any  effect.  Sir  J.  Paget's  paper  contains  illustrations  both  of  the  general 
features  of  the  disease  and  of  the  rough  and  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  bones 
involved. 

I  ought  hei-e  also  to  mention  the  curious  cases  which  have  been  recorded  by 
Virchow  under  the  name  of  Leontiasis  ossea,  and  which  will  be  found  referred  to  in 
Sir  J.  Paget's  paper — a  disease  commencing  in  early  life,  and  affecting  the  cranial 
and  facial  bones,  causing  a  great  increase  in  their  bulk,  so  that  they  become  '  hugely 
thiciened,  porous,  or  reticulate  : '  the  cavity  of  the  skull  and  the  various  cavities  of 
the  face  are  gradually  encroached  on  by  the  enlarging  bones,  and  so  death  is  slowly 
produced.  In  connection  with  these  may  also  be  noticed  the  singular  instance  of 
periosteal  formations  on  the  skull,  fisusial  bones,  hyoid  bone,  and  fibtda,  recorded  by 
Mr.  De  Moi^gan  for  Mr.  Bickersteth,  *  Pathological  Transactions,'  vol.  xviL  Mr. 
Bickersteth's  patient  died  of  exhaustion,  apparently  the  i*e6ult  of  encroachment  on 
the  cavities  of  the  face.  In  none  of  these  cases  has  any  explanation  been  given  of 
the  origin  of  the  disease,  nor  do  they  seem  to  be  connected  with  syphilis  or  any 
other  cachexia.  Stromeyer  alludes  ^  to  a  case  of  gout  in  which  nearly  all  the  bones 
of  one  side  of  the  body  were  hypertrophied ;  but  no  opportunity  for  post-mortem 
examination  occurred. 

Diffuse  periostitis, — Inflammation  of  the  bony  tissue  itself  is  rarely  acute,  and 
when  it  does  occur  in  the  acute  form  passes  rapidly  into  necrosis,  under  which  head 
it  will  be  presently  spoken  of ;  but  acute  inflammation  between  the  bone  and  peri- 
osteum, diffuse  periostitis y  is  a  disease  of  rather  fiefjuent  occurrence.  It  is  seen 
commonly  enough  in  persons  about  the  age  of  puberty ;  more  frequently  in  boys 
than  in  girls ;  usually  as  the  result  of  some  injury,  and  almost  always  in  one  of  the 
long  bones.  It  is  so  destructive  in  its  effects,  so  rapid  in  its  course,  and  is  so  often 
overlooked  or  mistaken  at  first,  that  we  have  unfortunately  numerous  opportunities 
of  verifying  its  existence  after  the  time  for  treatment  lias  passed  away ;  yet  to  early 
and  vigorous  treatment  it  is  tolei*ably  amenable,  at  least  as  amenable  as  so  acute  a 
disease  can  be  expected  to  be. 

The  pathology  of  the  disease  appears  to  consist  in  the  partial  sepaiation  of  the 
periosteum  from  the  bone,  by  effusion  on  the  surface  of  the  latter  of  lymph,  or  other 
products,^  soon  giving  place  to  a  copious  formation  of  pus,  which  spreads  along  the 
whole  bone,  and  dissects  away  the  periosteum  from  it,  often  from  one  end  of  the 

'  In  one  of  the  cnses  the  movements  of  the  thorax  were  8o  obstructed  that  the  patient 
died  of  asphyxia.  »  Uandb,  d.  Chir,  i.  442. 

^  The  dieeaite  does  not  commence  by  the  formation  of  abRcess ;  often  when  the  swelling 
and  inflammation  are  considerable,  do  pus  will  he  found.  Of  this  fact  the  following  is  an 
instance.  A  lad  was  suffering  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  difl*u8e  cellular  inflammation 
around  the  ankle  after  a  slight  injury.  As  it  was  suspected  that  the  inflammation  was 
really  subperiosteal,  an  incision  was  made  down  to  the  tilsia.  No  pus  followed.  Two  day^ 
afterwards  the  boy  presented  obvious  symptoms  of  confined  matter,  and  now  by  breaking  up 
the  adhesions  of  the  wound  a  copious  evacuation  of  pus  was  obtained,  and  the  surface  of  the 
bone  was  felt  exposed.  A  few  dajs  later,  swelling  and  tenderness  were  found  over  a  higher 
part  of  the  tibia.  Thinking  that  on  the  former  occasion  I  might  not  have  divided  the  periosteum 
freely  enough,  I  now  took  care  to  press  the  edge  of  the  knife  firmly  against  the  bone  for  some 
distance.  Matters  went  (m  exactly  as  in  the  former  wound.  No  pus  was  found  at  the  time, 
hut  on  breaking  down  adhesions,  two  days  later,  with  a  probe»  the  pus  was  dischaiged,  and 
the  bone  was  felt  exposed. 
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K)iic  to  the  other.  If  examined  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  the  periosteum 
does  not  ^at  least  it  very  often  does  not)  display  any  distinct  signs  of  inflammation, 
either  in  change  of  colour  or  of  thickness ;  nor  is  the  surface  of  the  bone  visibly 
inflamed.  On  the  contrary,  it  usually  looks  white,  and  inclined  to  gangrene,  a  con- 
summation which  rapidly  impends  over  such  cases.  Sometimes,  however,  the  surface 
of  the  bone  may  be  found  slightly  worm-eaten,  and,  on  squeezing  it,  its  superficial 
layers  are  found  more  readily  separable  from  the  deeper  tissue  than  in  health  ;  large 
(irops  of  blood  (»n  in  such  instances  be  pressed  out  of  the  vessels  which  pass  into 
the  bone  from  the  periosteum.  A  little  later,  and  necrosis  is  unmistakably  declared, 
and  the  whole  rliaphysis  usually  perishes,  leaving  the  articular  ends  unaffected,  and 
therefore  not  involving  the  neighbouring  joint. 

The  joint,  however,  does  not  alwajs  escape.  A  girl  aged  fifteen  was  admitted  into. 
h<»*pital  loui  daya  alter  an  injury,  with  great  swelling  of  the  forearm,  evidently  depending 
on  the  formation  of  mat t«r.  A  grating  sensation,  pei-ceived  on  rotating  the  hand,  together 
with  the  history  of  the  accident,  led  to  the  belief  that  i'racture  had  occurred.  She  died  of 
pyemia ;  and  then  it  was  discovered  that  a  periosteal  abscess,  extending  from  the  shaft  of 
the  radiu8  into  the  wrist-joint,  had  so  eroded  the  articular  cartilages  as  to  occasion  the  sensa- 
tiuD  of  crepitus. 

The  oonne  of  the  disease  is  usually  as  follows  :  it  commences  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  with  an  injury  of  more  or  less  severity,  occurring  to  a  person  generally  of 
the  strumous  constitution,  at  any  rate  a  weakly  person ;  the  symptoms  which  imme- 
diately follow  the  injury  are  usually  slight,  so  that  even  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 
is  perhaps  nearly  foi^tten  ;  then,  after  a  varying  lapse  of  time,  probably  four  or  Sive 
days,  symptoms  occur  which  are  almost  invariably  attributed  at  first  to  diffuse  cel- 
lular inflammation,  or  to  acute  rheumatism,  viz.  rigors,  pain  in  ihe  part,  and  an 
cBdematous  angry  swelling.  At  the  outset  the  diagnosis  is  not  easy ;  indeed,  before 
suppuration  has  occurred,  perhaps  no  certain  diagnosis  can  be  made.  However,  as 
respects  difluse  cellular  inflammation,  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  comparative  remote- 
ness of  the  cause,  and  the  previous  immunity  of  the  superficial  parts,  will  lead  to  a 
suspicion  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  will  be  strengthened  when  the  inflammation 
Ls  seen  to  be  limited  to  the  section  of  the  member  first  aflected,  instead  of  passing 
the  joint,  and  spreading  up  the  limb,  as  an  erysipelatous  affection  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood do,  and  will  be  converted  into  certainty  by  the  discoveiy  of  deep-seated  matter, 
either  by  fluctuation  or  on  puncture.  Fluctuation  cannot  always  be  detected,  since 
the  tension  of  the  membranes  which  bind  down  the  pus,  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
superficial  parts,  combine  to  oppose  its  discovery.  Exploratory  punctures,  however, 
4iould  never  be  neglected.  If  the  disease  be  merely  superficial,  they  can  do  no  harm ; 
and  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  discover  early,  and  give  instant  exit  to,  the  pus 
Ijefure  it  has  dissected  off  large  portions  of  the  periosteum,  and  involved  the  death  of 
a  great  part  of  the  bone.  The  diagnosis  between  a  case  of  this  sort  and  one  of  acute 
rheumatism  will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  history  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  pre- 
.^noe  or  abisience  of  constitutional  symptoms  of  rheumatism,  or  rheumatic  affections 
r^  remote  parts.  At  the  outset  of  the  case  the  diagnosis  may  not  bo  very  confident ; 
Wi  the  main  point  to  recollect  is,  that  any  periosteal  affection,  if  acute,  is  liable  to 
nm  early  into  suppuration,  and  that  in  such  cases,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of 
the  origin  of  the  disease,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  rheumatic  or  otherwise,  the 
kxa]  treatment  is  far  more  important  than  the  constitutional.  What  Sir  P.  Cramp- 
Um  says  of  the  acute  periosteal  whitlow  applies  with  much  greater  force  to  acute 
(lenoKt^al  affections  of  the  larger  bones :  *  There  are  few  diseases  where  ai*t  can  do 
M)  ffloch  and  nature  so  little.' 

if  the  disease  be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
limb  will  become  greatly  swollen  and  cedematous,  u.sually  with  that  tense  glistening 
^pect  which  tells  of  subjacent  suppiu^tion.  The  patient  mostly  complains  of  great 
[•ain,  especially  acute  at  night ;  he  loses  appetite  and  flesh  rapidly.  Pyaemia  is  very 
•laMe  to  occur,  and  many  of  these  patients  die  of  it.  A  few  die  exhausted  by  the 
vi4>ltfnce  of  the  action,  and  by  the  profuse  suppuration.  If  the  patient  survive,  and 
t^e  abHoesft  do  not  obtain  a  free  and  depending  opening  by  timely  incisions,  it  will 
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barrow  among  the  muscles,  and  ultimately  numerous  openings  will  form,  exposing 
necrosed  bone.  The  dead  bone  appears  to  separate  much  sooner  than  in  oth^  forms 
of  necrosis,  and  the  repair  to  be  proportionately  active.  Thus,  in  an  adult,  almost 
the  entire  length  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna  was  thrown  off  and  removed  three  months 
after  the  injury  which  led  to  the  complaint ;  and,  even  at  that  date,  the  repair  ap- 
peared to  be  fiir  advanced.  In  less  acute  cases,  where  only  a  portion  of  the  surface 
of  a  bone  is  involved,  the  disease  pm*sues  the  ordinary  course  of  necrosis. 

The  subjects  of  this  affection  are  almost  always  young  persons,*^  in  whom  the 
strumous  diathesis  is  well  pronounced ;  but  it  occurs  more  lurely  in  healthy  subjects 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  or  even  earlier ;  and  some  cases  are  observed  (as  the  one 
to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made)  in  adults  of  impaired  constitution  and  dissi- 
pated habits. 

The  bone  affected  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  femur  or  tibia ;  and  it  is 
no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  great  size  of  these  bones,  and  the  severe  effects  which 
always  attend  upon  a  large  abscess  situated  below  the  fascia,  that  the  disease  is  bo 
fatal.  But  reference  has  already  been  made  to  two  cases  in  which  the  bones  of  the 
forearm  were  attacked ;  and  any  of  the  long  bones  may  be  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  not  tmfrequently  is  so.  The  flat  and  irregular  bones  are  more  rarely  affected ; 
but  Sir  P.  Cramp  ton's  case  ^  is  well  known,  in  which  an  acute  abscess  formed 
beneath  the  periosteum  of  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  cranium  on  both  sides.  A  well- 
marked  instance  of  acute  periosteal  abscess  of  the  sternum  is  described  in  the  *  Path. 
Soc.  Trans.'  vol.  xv.  p.  181,  and  another  less  clearly  described,  but  probably  of  the 
same  nature,  in  vol.  iv.  p.  61  of  the  same  series. 

The  treatment  of  acute  periosteal  abscess  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance, 
as  it  is  only  by  vigorous  measures  that  so  rapid  and  dangerous  an  afifection  can  be 
relieved.  Among  these  measures,  the  first  and  most  important  is  to  make  timely 
and  sufficient  incisions  into  the  swelling.  If  doubt  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
swelling,  or  as  to  the  situation  of  the  pus,  they  will  be  settled  by  the  grooved  needle ; 
but  even  if  no  pus  be  found,  it  is  better  in  any  case  of  acute  periosteal  inflammation, 
where  the  pain  is  great,  to  make  an  incision  down  to  the  bone  in  the  part  to  which 
such  pain  is  referred.  In  children,  it  will  be  advisable  to  administer  an  anaesthetic 
before  commencing  the  examination  when  the  affection  is  deep-seated. 

Periostitis  sometimes  occurs  in  a  sub-acute  form,  marked  by  rapid  swelling 
around  the  bone,  and  by  a  certain  amount  of  aching  pain,  but  without  the  severe 
constitutional  symptoms  which  accompany  the  graver  disease.  Incisions  should  not 
be  made  in  these  cases,  unless  the  surgeon  is  sure  that  matter  has  already  formed. 
The  free  application  of  leeches  and  local  warmth  will  often  obviate  suppuiation  ;  and 
many  surgeons  have  much  confidence  in  iodide  of  potassium  in  full  doses,  as  a  remedy 
in  this  sub-acute  form  of  the  disease. 

Duiing  the  acute  stage  of  a  periosteal  abscess,  free  exit  having  been  obtained  for 
the  matter,  the  patient  must  be  treated  on  general  principles ;  no  special  internal 
treatment  is  necessary  for  the  affection  of  the  bone.  The  indications  are,  to  allay 
pain,  to  support  the  strength,  and  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  constitutional  aflection 
which  leads  to  pyaemia.  The  last  is  the  most  important  of  all ;  patients  seldom  die 
of  the  *  surgical  fever,'  so  called,  which  is  usually  present ;  they  seldom  die  of  the 
Exhaustion  of  the  discharge ;  but  they  die  by  pyaemia  in  a  large  percentage  of  the 
cases.  Free  and  eai'ly  incisions  give  the  patient  the  best  chance  of  escaping  this 
fatal  complication.  No  fear  need  be  entertained  of  decomposition  of  tho  pus  from 
the  admission  of  air.  In  fact,  pus  which  is  confined  over  a  bone  in  an  acute  inflam- 
matory disease,  will  probably  be  already  sufficiently  putrid.     After  the  opening,  the 

'  Ohassaignac  says,  that  out  of  eleven  cases,  only  one  had  passed  the  seventeenth  year, 
and  was  below  twenty-one ;  and  one  was  only  eleven  months  old.  In  the  Piith.  Soc,  Trtms. 
vol.  tI.  p.  284,  a  well-marked  instance  is  recorded  at  the  age  of  eleven  days.  A  circumstance 
which  seems  to  testify  to  the  effect  of  a  constitutional  predisposition  is  mentioned  by 
Ghassaifi^nac,  viz.  that  in  some  cases  several  acute  periosteal  abscesses  have  been  present  in  the 
same  su  eject  (MSm.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir,  vol.  iv.  pp.  280-7). 

^  Dublin  Hospital  Beports,  loc.  cit. 
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rarity  of  the  ahseess  should  be  fi'Cfjuently  syringed  out  with  antiseptic  solutions. 
The  openings  should  at  first  be  made  in  as  de^iending  a  position  as  possible,  and  they 
should  be  so  free  as  to  preclude  all  risk  of  their  closing  again.  Free  stimulation 
VA  generally,  if  not  always,  necessary.  The  patient  will,  perhaps,  be  unable  at  first 
to  take  solid  nourishment,  since  these  affections  are  generally  attended  with 
severe  fever ;  but  as  soon  as  the  evacuation  of  the  matter  has  removed  some  part  of 
the  irritation,  his  appetite  will  probably  return. 

If  the  patient  has  survived  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  the  abscess  may  long 
remain  in  a  chronic  condition,  exposing  the  bone.  In  the  more  favourable  cases, 
the  outer  shell  only  of  the  latter  has  perished  ;  while  in  the  most  severe,  the  entire 
8haft,  separated  from  the  epiphyses,  may  come  away  in  a  mass ;  or  even  the  epi- 
phjses  themselves  may  share  in  the  destruction,  though  that  is  not  often  the  case. 
The  treatment  of  these  sequel  as  of  diffuse  periostitis  will  be  spoken  of  in  the-  section 
on  Necrosis,  where  also  will  be  found  discussed  the  subjact  of  sub-periosteal  resec- 
tion for  acute  disease. 

Epipkyntia, — ^A  veiy  interesting  and  formidable  variety  of  acute  inflammation  is 
that  which  affects  the  epiphyses  in  early  life.  This  is  closely  connected  with  acute 
periostitis,  and  with  osteo-myelitis ;  but  as  it  leads  to  degeneration  of  the  joints, 
it  has  been  thought  better  to  treat  it  among  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

Ost^fo-myelitis. — Diffuse  inflammation,  and  suppuration,  in  the  cancellous  tissue, 
an  affection  to  which  French  pathologists  have  given  the  name  of  '  osteo-myelitis,' 
iM  more  frequently  recognised  in  post-mortem  examinations  than  at  the  bedside  of 
the  patient.  This  affection,  when  it  is  most  acute  and  extensive,  is  closely  allied  to 
pvvmia,  and  is  fi*equently  followed  by  that  mode  of  death.  It  bears  the  same 
rektion  to  the  medullary  tissue  as  the  complaint  just  spoken  of  does  to  the 
periostenm ;  but  the  difference  in  character  between  the  periosteum  and  the  me- 
dullary tissue,  the  latter  being  so  much  more  rich  in  vessels,  especially  in  large 
patulous  venous  channels,  gives  to  osteo-myelitis  a  gravity  even  beyond  that  of 
difluse  periostitis.  It  is  well  known  how  often  diffuse  suppuration  is  found  in  the 
diploe  of  the  cranium  after  scalp-wounds,  and  how  the  *  puffy  tumour  of  Pott '  is 
frequently  only  the  sign  of  such  suppuration  ;  and  further,  in  what  a  large  percentage 
of  Huch  cases  evident  pyeemia  is  found.  It  is  pi*obable  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
external  table  of  the  bone  has  been  wounded,  and  the  diploc  thus  exposed ;  in  fact, 
the  only  known  cause  of  osteo-myolitis  is  a  wound  which  exposes  the  cancellous 
int4»rior,'  or  an  injury  to  the  interior  of  the  bone,  perhaps  unaccompanied  by  external 
wcmnd,  as  in  fracture  or  severe  contusion.'  It  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death  after 
vnputaiions  and  other  surgical  operations  in  which  bone  is  divided.  Lately  in  Italy 
4ttention  has  been  called  to  the  connection  which  has  been  ob  erved  to  exist  between 
inflammation  of  the  medulla  of  the  Ixines,  and  the  disease  of  the  spleen  and  other 
hlorid-glands,  so  often  resulting  fi*om  the  malarious  fevew  there  prevalent,  and  the 
o>MTvaiion  is  an  interesting  one,  especially  in  view  of  the  function  which  physiolo- 
;n*tA  now  agree  to  give  to  the  medulla  of  the  bones  in  the  fom^ation  of  the  blood- 
nirpuscles.* 

Wheu  a  bone  is  examined  in  which  osteo-myelitis  has  run  an  acute  course,  the 
^incelli  are  found  loaded  with  pus,  and  the  medullary  tissue  usually  injected  and 
r<ften  sprinkled  with  ecchymoscs ;  the  periosteum  also  is  often  in  the  course  of 
o^paration  from  the  bone  ;  but  the  bony  tissue  itself  does  not  necessarily  show  any 
tppreciAble  change.  Wlien  it  does  the  changes  are  such  as  are  described  on  p.  276. 
In  the  larger  bones  the  disease  usually  terminates  fatally  at  this  stage  ;  but  should 
•U  patient  survive,  the  pus  may  penetrate  into  the  neighlx)uring  parts,  most  pro- 
WUy  into  the  nearest  joint,  or  central  necrosis  may  result. 

^  T'nlpsii  the  infectinn  of  constitutional  Byphilis  should  be  added.  St^  in/rtff  on  '  Syphilis 
:•»  lv>iH»/ 

=  Mr.  Macnaniara  ban  al<w>  met  with  ca^sen  of  acute  osleo-myelitifl  attribtited  to  exposure 

*  Se«  Pr. TasaiH  pamphlet, Stud)  di  Antttomia patohjun  e  Ciinivi sulie  Malattie delle  0$$a, 
♦  •me,     ^tt.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Speciniena  to  show  either  of  these  terminatioDB  are  not  wanting  in  our  patiiolojrical 
collections.  Thus,  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew  s  Hospital  there  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  (i.  207)  of  inflamed  and  thickened  medullary  membrane  of  the  humerus,  which 
shows,  as  a  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  a  portion  of  cancellous  tissue  exfoliated  and 
lying  loose  in  the  medullary  canal.  A  long  fistula  leads  throufrh  the  tube  of  the  bone  into 
the  elbow-joint.  The  same  Museum  possesses  another  specimen  (i.  196),  in  which  acute 
diflfused  suppuration,  spreading  through  the  tissue  of  many  of  the  long  bones,  ha^  caused 
abscess  in  the  knees  and  ankles  on  both  sides. 

The  symptoms  of  this  grave  affection  are  exceedingly  obscure  :  it,  like  other  ex- 
tensive and  acute  affections  of  bones,  is  often  accompaoied  by  diffuse  inflammation  of 
the  soft  parts,  which  then  masks  the  deeper  affection.  Bigors  and  general  fever 
always  mark  the  onset  of  acute  osteo-myelitis,  but  the  only  known  special  symptom 
of  the  disease  in  the  bone  is  the  separation  or  recession  of  the  periosteum  from  it, 
accompanying  diffused  pain  in  the  bone,  and  not  caused  by  effusion  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  latter.  After  amputations,  a  prominent  fungous  mass  is  oflen  seen 
projecting  from  the  end  of  the  bone,  and  proves  the  existence  of  a  certain  extent  of 
inOammation  of  the  medullary  tissue  ;  but  this  need  not  necessai'ily  have  affected  the 
bone  so  extensively  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  osteo-myelitis ;  in  fact,  that  affection  is 
seldom  recognised  before  death.  ^ 

To  obviate  the  formidable  dangers,  and  the  extensive  disintegration  of  parts  con- 
nected with  osteo-myelitis,  it  is  justifiable  in  any  case  where  pain  in  the  bone,  accom- 
panied with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  acute  suppuration  (rigors,  fever,  <kc.),  but 
without  signs  of  external  or  periosteal  mischief,  induces  a  reasonable  suspicion  of 
this  affection,  to  expose  the  surface  of  the  bone  by  a  free  incision.  Should  the  peri- 
osteum be  found  separated,  or  even  separating,  from  the  bone,  the  diagnosis  of  diffused 
suppuration  in  the  canoelli  will  be  rendered  highly  probable.  When  this  separation 
of  the  periosteum  has  proceeded  to  any  great  extent,  amputation  of  the  member,  or 
excision  of  the  diseased  bone,  is  certainly  indicated.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  disease  is  a  rapid  one,  the  fatal  complications  of  internal  phlebitis  and  pyaemia 
imminent ;  and  therefore  treatment,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  adopted  early.  Medi- 
cine, as  might  be  expected,  has  little  effect  on  the  disease ;  but  the  fever  which 
accompanies  it  should,  of  course,  be  treated  on  the  ordinary  principles.  In  deciding 
on  the  question  of  removing  the  diseased  bone  (an  operation  which  would  in  ordinary 
cases  be  held  to  be  contra-indicated  if  pysemia  had  set  in),  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
how  obscure  the  early  symptoms  of  systemic  affection  are,  so  that  it  may  be  proper 
in  doubtful  cases  to  give  the  patient  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  attempt  to  relieve 
him  from  the  source  of  irritation. 

How  far  it  is  possible,  in  practice,  to  separate  acute  periostitis  from  acute  osteo- 
myelitis is  a  question  on  which  surgeons  differ  widely.  Many  French  and  German 
pathologists  seem  hardly  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  disease  which  I  have  describcHl 
above  as  diffuse  periostitis,  apart  from  osteo-myelitis,  of  which,  indeed,  they  consider 
it  »»  merely  a  complication.  Some,  without  going  so  far  as  this,  yet  say  that  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  shaft  of  a  bone  never  perishes  unless  the  medullary  tissue  is  involved. 
I  have,  however,  seen  convincing  instances  to  the  contrary ;  and  I  am  confident  that 
cases  of  acute  periostitis  do  occur  in  which  the  whole  thickness  of  the  shaft  (and 
sometimes  the  entire  shaft)  perishes,  without  any  implication  of  the  medullary  mem- 
brane ;  though  I  allow  that,  in  most  cases  of  diffuse  periostitis  implicating  the  whole 
thickness  of  a  bone,  the  medullary  tissue  is  more  or  less  involved. 

In  chronic  osteo-myelitis  the  removal  of  the  limb  is  frequently  successful  in 
affording  the  patient  relief  from  an  abiding  source  of  irritation,  which  will  at  length 

'  If  after  an  amputation  acute  osteo-myelitis  be  suspected,  the  surcreon  can  establish  his 
diagnosis  by  putting  the  patient  under  chloroform,  and  ascertaining  by  means  of  the  prohe 
that  the  whole  medullary  tissue  is  broken  up  for  a  considerable  distance,  as  well  as  the  small 
portion  which  is  projecting  out  of  the  wound.  See  Kayrer,  in  Indian  Annal*  of  Afed.  ScieTice, 
Oct.  1865.  '  The  symptoms  of  acute  osteo-myelitis  are  pain  in  the  part,  oedema,  and  swelling 
extending  down  the  limb ;  general  fever,  with  quick  pulse,  and  increased  temperature,  and 
more  especially  the  recession  of  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  from  the  bone,  which 
is  then  left  denuded  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound.' — St.  George^s  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i. 
p.  160. 
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otherwise  prove  fatal ;  but  when  this  affection  is  limited  to  a  portion  only  of  the 
bone,  the  expectant  treatment  is  indicated,  and  the  patient  may  recover  after  the 
extraction  of  a  sequestrum. ' 

Chronic  abscess. — Limited  suppuration,  or  abscess  in  the  cancellous  tissue,  is  an 
affection  which  is  fortunately  far  more  easily  recognised,  and  far  more  under  the 
control  of  surgery,  than  osteo- myelitis.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  this  condition 
of  bone  was  first  discovered  and  described  by  Sir  B.  Brodie.^  The  symptoms  are 
not  always  very  clear,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  case  seldom  fails  to  establish  the 
correct  diagnosis.  The  seat  of  the  disease  is  almost  always  the  articular  extremity  of 
the  bones  which  form  one  of  the  great  joints— knee,  ankle,  or  elbow.  The  tibia  is 
more  frequently  affected  than  any  other  bone,  and  usually  at  its  upper  end.  Chronic 
aliKoess  may,  however,  occur  in  any  situation.^  The  abscess  is  almost  always  situated 
on  the  superficial  side  of  the  bone,  and  is  probably  occasioned,  in  most  cases,  by 
external  violence,  or  other  causes,  acting  on  that  surface ;  but  the  history  is  often 
ohmmre,  in  consequence  of  the  chronic  nature  and  insidious  progress  of  the  malady. 

The  symptoms  are,  a  dull  aching  pain  in  the  part,  often  worse  at  night  than 
daring  the  day,  b'able  also  to  other  remissions  and  exacerbations,  and  increased  by 
exercise  or  pressure.  In  most  cases  the  bone  is  especially  tender  at  one  particular 
Kpot,  where  the  abscess  has  advanced  nearest  to  the  surface,  and  there  is  slight  tume- 
CnctioD  of  the  soft  parts  over  it.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  a  little  enlargement  of 
the  bone  itself  may  be  made  out.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  very  characteristic  in  these 
symptoms  taken  separately,  or  on  a  first  examination ;  but  the  persistence  of  the 
whole  assemblage  of  them  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  in  spite  of  judicious 
treatment,  directed  to  subdue  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  bone,  will  be  reasonable 
^tmd  for  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  abscess,  and  more  especially  if  the  neighbouring 
joint  be  unaffected.  The  localised,  and  very  circumscribed,  tenderness  is  perhaps, 
when  well  marked,  the  most  unmistakable  symptom. 

The  condition  of  the  diseased  bone  testifies  very  clearly  to  the  nature  of  the 
morbid  process,  so  that  few  musetims  are  without  some  of  these  {H^parations.  The 
Mlowing  is  Sir  B.  Brodie's  description  of  the  first  preparation  which  ho  dissected  :  ^ 
'  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  is  enlarged,  and  the  surface  presents  marks  of  great 
vaacuUrity.  The  bone  in  the  preparation  is  divided  longitudinally,  and  just  above 
the  articulating  surface  there  is  a  cavity  as  large  as  a  small  chestnut.  This  cavity 
vu$  filled  with  dark-coloured  pus.  The  inner  suiface  of  it  is  smooth.  The  bone 
immediately  surrounding  it  is  harder  than  natural.' 

If  the  case  be  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  this  stage,  serious  and  frecpiently  fatal 
miflchief  may  ensue  from  the  extension  of  the  abscess  into  the  neighbouring  joint, 
finfope  this  event  occurs,  however,  the  patient  may  be  much  inconvenienced  bv 
repeated  attacks  of  swelling  and  pain  in  the  joint  when  he  attempts  to  use  the  limb, 
the  effects  of  slight  synovial  inflammation  set  up  by  the  neighbouring  abscess.  Rest 
and  cold  applications  will  generally  remove  these  symptoms,  but  only  to  recur  as 
soon  as  the  patient  again  attempts  to  move  about.  On  the  cure  of  the  abscess  they 
will  immediately  and  permanently  disappear.  When  the  abscess  has  burst  into  the 
j<'int,  the  affection  of  the  bone  becomes  merged  in  the  more  serious  injury  to  the 
articulation. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases,  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  has  been  so  far  settled  as  ijo 
Mitmfy  the  surgeon  that  operative  interference  is  justifiable,  he  ought  to  explain  the 

^  I  would  nsfer,  on  the  subject  of  chronic  and  acute  OBteo-myelitid,  to  the  well-known 
piper  by  M.  J.  Roux,  read  before  the  Acad^mie  Imp,  de  M^d.,  and  to  the  criticisms  of  M. 
l>irouest,  M.  Larrey,  and  others  on  it,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Society's  Bidiefin  for 
J'^Td*  00,  vol.  XXV.;  to  a  paner  by  Mr.  I^ongmore,  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xlviii.;  and  to 
'UK*  by  myself,  in  St,  Georgis  Hospital  Reports^  vol.  i.,  quoted  above. 

'  Lectures  an  Pathology  and  Surgpry,  ed.  1840,  p.  305. 

^  In  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  IJoepital  there  are  examples  in  the  body  of  a  rib,  in  the 
''Uviclp,  and  sternum.     Series  (J.,  Nos.  84, 84^,  8.>. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  307.  The  original  preparation  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Georges  Hospital, 
*njnt  ii.  30. 
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natura  of  the  case  to  the  patient,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  simple 
operation  which  will  at  once  establish  the  diagnosis  and  cure  the  disease ;  or  the 
diagnosis  may  be  confirmed  by  perforating  the  bone  in  the  suspected  spot  with  the 
hand-drill,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Macnamara.^  The  suspected  part  of  the  bone 
should  be  well  exposed  by  a  crucial  incision.  The  bone  should  then  be  perforated  to 
a  considerable  depth  with  a  small  trephine,  which  should  not  have  a  shoulder.  If 
one  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  bone  appears  softer  than  another,  this  should  be  se- 
lected for  the  centre  of  the  opening.  Very  often  pus  will  be  seen  welling  up  in  the 
groove,  as  soon  as  the  trephine  has  penetrated  the  compact  wall  of  the  bone.  The 
instrument  may  then  be  withdrawn,  and  on  the  circle  of  bone  being  raised  with  an 
elevator,  the  pus  will  be  evacuated.  The  cavity  exposed  is  lined  with  a  thick  '  pyo- 
genic '  membrane,  and  its  surface  is  very  sensitive.  The  pus  is  only  in  small  quantity 
(generally  about  a  t3a-spoonful) ;  but  its  evacuation  suffices  at  once  to  relieve  the 
patient  of  his  wearing  pain,  and  he  is  soon  restored  to  perfect  health,  the  cavity 
being  filled  up  with  a  fibrous  material,  by  which  in  all  probability  the  excised  piece 
of  bone  is  ultimately  reproduced. 

Fio.  47. — Unsuccessful  Trephining  in  chronic  Abscess  of  Bone.     (From  a 
preparation  in  St.  George's  Hospital  Museum.     Series  ii.  No.  31.) 


«,  the  point  wherr  tbr  troplilno  lias  l»ren  applied  abont  half  an  Inch  from  the  abscess ;  h.  the  wall  of  the 
bone,  thickoned  by  iutlanimation ;  c,  the  cavity  of  the  abec&u  ;  d,  the  pyogenic  memtmne. 

Two  things  may  interfere  with  the  complete  and  immediite  success  of  this  opera- 
tion— the  diagnosis  may  have  l)een  correct,  but  the  place  selected  for  trephining  may 
have  been  not  quite  the  right  one ;  or  the  diagnosis  may  have  been  wrong,  and  the 
symptoms  have  depended  merely  on  chronic  ostitis  or  chronic  osteo-myelitis.  In  the 
latter  case,  as  may  be  seen  by  Sir  B.  Brodie's  patient  above  referi-ed  to  (p.  281,  note), 
the  operation  will  often  do  good,  will  relieve  the  pain  of  the  inflammation,  and 
perhaps  prove  the  stju-ting-point  of  a  healthier  action.  It  is  well,  however,  remem- 
bering that  this  mistake  has  been  committed  by  the  l)cst  surgeons,  to  prepare  the 
jmtient  for  it,  so  that  he  may  not  be  too  much  disappointed  if  the  suigeon  shall 
afterwai-ds  have  to  confess  that  no  abscess  was  found.  If,  however,  the  trephine  do 
not  come  down  upon  an  abscess,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  may  depend  on 
the  opening  having  l)ecn  made  on  one  side  of  the  alMsces^  which  may  be  lying  close 
to  the  trephine-hole,  but  sepai-ated  from  it  by  a  thin  bony  septum.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  accompanying  drawing  from  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  when  the  pus  haa  been  missed,  liefore 
giving  up  the  operation,  to  pierce  the  walls  of  the  trephine-hole  in  several  directions 
with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  in  order  to  remove  the  bone  fi^eely  with  a  chisel  if 
a  drop  of  pus  follow  any  of  these  punctures. 


'  Diseases  of  Bones  and  Joints,  p.  61. 
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Cartes. — The  word  caries  will  be  used  in  the  sequel  as  ec|uivalent  to  the  term 
'ulcei-ation  of  bone/  The  term  is  now  employed  in  very  vaiious  senses,  espe- 
cially by  the  German  sui^eons;  and  so  diificult  has  it  thence  become  to  follow 
its  exact  meaning  in  different  works  that  Billroth  proposes  to  abandon  it  altogether. 
Thky  however,  would  involve  a  change  in  accepted  surgical  nomenclature,  and  a 
consequent  confusion  for  which  we  should  obtain  no  compensation.  I  can  see  no 
difficulty  or  ambiguity  in  using  the  word  '  caries  *  as  I  have  here  suggested,  except 
perhaps  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  bone  attended  with  absorption,  but  without 
suppuration  or  open  sore — ca^es  such  as  are  spoken  of  on  p.  293.  To  these  I  should 
apply  the  term  *  inflammatory  absorption,'  or  '  ulcerative  absorption ; '  and  it  is  to 
these  that  the  term  '  caries  sicca '  of  the  German  surgeons  appears  most  applicable ; 
hut  such  cases  are  so  rare  in  practice  that  it  matters  little  what  name  we  give  them. 
The  Kimpleet  nomenclature  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which  calls  cases  of  inflammation 
without  suppuration  '  ostitis,'  and  cases  of  ulceration  '  caries,'  adding  to  the  latter 

Fig.  48.— Strumous  (or  so-called  *  carious  *)  Ulcera- 
tion of  Bone.  (Muaeum  of  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons^  No.  625.) 


Fig.  47a. — Simple  Ulceration  of 
B*me.  (From  a  prepai-ation 
(No.  607)  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.) 


tome  any  qualifying  designation,  such   as   'simple,*   'traumatic,*   *  strumous,*  or 
••ypbjlitic.' 

Saperiicial  ulceration  is  distinguished  by  the  following  characters.  The  peri- 
'•tnim  is  loosened  from  the  surface,  and,  if  the  disease  is  advanced,  will  be  found 
tcQch  thickened,  and  converted  into  a  villous  mass  of  a  pink  colour,  resembling  a 
Uver  of  granulations.  This  substance  adheres  very  loosely  to  the  surface  of  the 
^'^  and  when  lifted  up  from  it,  it  is  found  to  fit  into  depressions,  which  seem  to 
^•▼e  lieen  hollowed  out  of  the  bone  by  the  agency  of  the  granulations.  The  bone 
It  A  very  slight  depth  underneath  is  found,  in  most  cases  of  healthy  inflammation, 
"^  the  ordinary  consistence  of  cancellous  tissue,  which  it  resembles  in  stinicture  even 
*Q  thoNe  parts  which  ought  to  be  compact.  In  strumous  caries,  on  the  contrary, 
*^  osReous  structure  will  be  found  softened  and  otherwise  altered,  as  will  be  de- 
*Tibed  when  treating  of  struma  in  bone  ;  and  it  is  to  this  combination  of  strumous 
-^^dammation  of  the  body  of  a  bone  with  ulceration  of  its  surface,  that  the  old 
'Wriptions  of  caries  appear  to  be  intended  to  apply.  The  ulcerated  sur&oe  in 
^thy  inflammation  is  superficially  excavated,  much  softened,  and  easily  broken 
Vol.  II.  U  n  1 
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down  by  the  pressure  of  a  probe.  The  interior  of  carious  bone  is  softened  by  inflam* 
mation,  its  cancelli  enlarged,  and  filled  with  the  products  of  the  softening  and  disin- 
tegration which  have  been  going  on  around  them.  These  products,  as  has  been 
noticed  above,  are  principally  oil-globules,  blood,  and  other  debris  of  the  soft  tissiies, 
and  granular  inorganic  materials,  having  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  salts 
of  the  bone.  The  soft  tissues  almost  always  take  part  in  the  morbid  actions  which 
lead  to  caries,  and  absoesjes  are  formed  which  burst  externally,  and  leave  sinuses 
communicating  more  or  less  directly  with  the  softened  bone,  and  through  whidi 
some  part  of  its  exposed  surface  can  generally  be  felt  with  the  probe.  Absoesaes, 
however,  frequently  form  in  the  neighbourhood  of  inflamed  bones  without  any 
actual  communication  with  them.  This  is,  perhaps,  more  peculiarly  the  case  in 
childhood,  and  near  the  joints. 

St/mptonis.-^The  symptoms  of  caries  are  merely  those  of  inflammation  pltis  an 
abscess  exposing  softened  bone ;  hence  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  frequent 
obscurity  of  the  early  stages  of  ostitis  will  apply  to  caries,  and  with  greater  force, 
inasmuch  as  these  ulcerative  actions  are  more  pi-one  to  occur  in  the  course  of  low 
inflammations.  Constant  pain,  then,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  bone,  with  swelling 
and  more  or  less  loss  of  the  function  of  the  part,  followed  by  abscess  which  will  not 
heal,  indicate  usually  that  the  abscess  proceeds  from  ulceration  of  a  bone;  and  this 
presumption  is  much  strengthened  if  the  pus  have  a  putrefied,  offensive  odour,  and  a 
prominent  mass  of  gi^anulations  project  from  the  sinus ;  and  it  is  converted  into  cser- 
tainty  if  fragments  of  bone  can  be  found  in  the  discharge,  or  if  the  communication 
with  the  bone  is  sufliciently  direct  to  allow  of  its  being  struck  with  a  probe.  When 
carious  bone  is  touched  by  the  probe,  it  is  not  usually  found  particularly  sensitive, 
perhaps  is  not  sensitive  at  all ;  it  bleeds  readily ;  its  surface  is  irregular,  and  may 
generally  be  felt  to  be  soft.  When  the  opening  is  sinuous  and  the  bone  cannot  there- 
fore be  struck,  the  diagnosis  can  of  course  only  be  inferential,  and  founded  mainly  on 
the  persistence  of  the  symptoms.  Chemical  analysis  of  the  pus  may  also  sometimes 
assist  the  diagnosis,  since  the  pus  from  diseased  bone  contains  more  phosphate  of 
lime  than  that  from  soft  parts.  ^  Sometimes  the  patient's  sensations  aflTord  valuable 
evidence,  more  pirticularly  in  caries  from  healthy  inflammation,  where  striking 
lightly  over  the  carious  part  often  causes  the  same  kind  of  sharp  pain  as  is  felt  when 
a  carious  tooth  is  struck.     (See  also  footnote  ^,  p.  279). 

Caries  is  generally  accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  plastic  or  organisable  eflTuaion 
in  the  bone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ulcerated  spot,  leading  to  condensation  of 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  bone,  and  to  periosteal  deposit  of  bone  on  the  surface.  This, 
however,  is  the  case  only  in  those  instances  where  the  process  partakes  of  the 
healthy  or  sthenic  character.  In  those  low  inflammations  which  are  usually  called 
strumous,  whether  connected  with  obvious  deposit  of  tubercle  or  not,  such  thick- 
ening or  periosteal  deposit  is  often  absent ;  but  the  bone  is  softened  throughout  all 
the  aflected  portion,  the  disintegration  becoming  less  and  less  perceptible  at  a 
distance  from  the  part  where  the  loss  of  substance  exists.  The  deposit  around 
ulcerated  bone  frequently  leads  to  anchylosis  of  the  less  movable  joints ;  an  occur- 
rence which  is  exti-emely  common  in  the  tarsus. 

In  cases  of  superficial  ulceration  of  bone,  the  agents  for  its  removal  are  either 
the  periosteum,  when  that  membrane  remains  entire,  or  the  granulations  which 
spring  from  inflamed  surrounding  parts  when  the  periosteum  has  been  removed. 
Other  cases,  however,  of  ulceration  are  met  with,  in  which  the  disease  is  more 
deeply  seated,  and  commences  in  inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  canoelli 
or  medullary  cavity,  and  where,  therefore,  the  agents  for  the  removal  of  the  bone 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  vessels  of  this  membrane.  Such  cases  as  these  are  very  rare. 
I  am  able  to  refer  to  preparations  showing  the  reality  of  the  affection,*  but  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  special  symptoms  which  it  presents,  or  the  indications,  if  any, 
which  it  furnishes.  It  is  evident  that,  shut  up  as  the  inflamed  parts  are  in  the 
interior  of  the  bone,  the  products  of  inflammation  can  find  no  exit,  and  the  disease 

1  Bransby  Cooper.  Lectures  on  Sunjeryx  Harwell,  On  Diseases  of  the  JotntSy  p.  238, 1861. 
*  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum,  series  i.  No.  163. 
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mnH  800U  become  merged  in  one  involving  mora   extemsivo  destruction,  i.e.,  in 
diffused  suppuration  or  interna]  necrosis. 

Ulceration  in  bone,  like  ulceration  in  soft  parts,  may  terminate  in  cicatrisation, 
or  the  reproduction  of  an  inferior  kind  of  bone  which  is  less  vascular,  and  less 
nnooth  and  well  formed  than  the  portion  which  it  replaces.  This  fortunate  termina- 
tion beoomes  less  probable,  the  deeper  the  disint^*ation  of  the  bone  extends,  and 
the  more  profound  is  the  constitutional  cachexia  with  which  it  is  associated.  In 
extensive  strumous  caries  it  is  hopeless. 

The  treatment  of  bone  affected  with  this  form  of  inflammation  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance ;  since  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  such  treatment,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  bone,  and  with  it  sometimes  of  the  limb,  or  even  the  life  of  the  petient, 
may  depend.  Ulceration  in  bone  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  same  process 
in  soft  parts,  except  in  the  for  greater  length  of  time  which  it  usually  occupies.  In 
the  hone,  as  in  soft  parts,  the  powers  of  nature  will  in  most  cases  suffice  for  cure, 
when  cure  is  possible,  if  the  parts  be  put  in  a  suitable  position,  kept  at  rest,  and 
preserved  clean  and  free  from  the  accumulation  of  the  discharges.  But  often  the 
patient  cannot  wait  for  the  completion  of  this  natural  process,  and  calls  upon  the 
SQigeon  to  deliver  him  from  the  chronic  malady  which  has  become  insupportable. 
Or,  sometimes  his  health  gives  way  under  the  protracted  discharge ;  or,  after  an 
interval  of  quiescence,  the  caries  again  makes  progress,  and  threatens  to  involve 
neighbouring  bones,  and  to  impair  the  functions  of  the  whole  limb,  if  not  ari'ested. 
This  is  more  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  tarsus,  and  other  '  irregular '  bones.  Tn  the 
ordinary  treatment,  then,  of  caries,  no  other  local  measures  are  required  than  to 
proWde  a  free  exit  for  the  discharges,  and  to  keep  the  exposed  surface  of  bone  clean. 
The  appropriate  constitutional  treatment  will  complete  all  that  art  can  do  to  promote 
leooveiy,  and  more  active  surgical  interference  is  not  only  useless  but  hurtful,  as  it 
risks  doing  harm  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  doing  much  good.  Incisions, 
however,  should  not  be  spared  to  the  utmost  extent  necessary  to  keep  the  discharge 
free,  or  perhaps  even  somewhat  beyond  this  limit.  In  fact,  in  all  the  acuter  cases 
of  ostitis,  much  benefit  appears  to  follow  the  mere  division  of  the  tense  structures 
over  the  bone.  When  the  surface  can  be  felt  exposed  and  carious,  it  is  still  more 
necessary  to  have  a  free  discharge ;  since  otherwise,  the  pus,  being  confined,  may 
barrow  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  extend  the  mischief  to  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  bone  J  Mr.  Lister  and  his  scholars  lay  much  sti^ess  on  the  employment 
of  the  antiseptic  method  in  such  cases.  The  bone  being  freely  exposed,  and,  if 
neoessary,  perforated  with  the  trephine,  the  wound  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  '  aseptic,' 
and  will  tben  heal  gradually. 

Often  after  this  free  exposure  of  the  carious  bone,  the  dii»ease  will  gradually 
Mbside ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  question  occurs,  whether  it  will  be  proper 
to  attempt  to  remove  the  carious  surface  and  expose  a  more  healthy  one,  either  by 
rMping  or  gouging  the  bone,  or  by  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery ;  or  to 
modify  the  diseased  action  by  injections,  or  by  applications  to  the  carious  part. 

In  cases  of  superficial  caries  of  bones  which  can  be  exposed  without  too  much 
injury  to  the  soft  parts  (of  which  the  tibia  and  calcaneum  are  the  most  familiar 
examples),  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  rasp  or  gouge  away  the  carious  surface 
of  the  bone,  and  endeavour  to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  by  the 
application  of  the  actual  cautery  or  strong  nitric  acid  to  the  surface  so  exposed  ;  or, 
if  the  disease  be  very  supei^cial,  the  latter  measures  may  be  sufficient,  without  any 
pveliniinaiy  removal  of  bone. 

Mr.  Pollock  has  employed  the  application  to  the  carious  surface  of  sulphuric 
acid,  at  first  diluted  with  au  equal  bulk  of  water^  and  then  more  and  moi-e  nearly 
pore,  pencilled  on  the  surface  when  exposed  by  turning  away  the  soft  parts.  The 
int  application  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  exposed  bone,  and  chars  and  kills  the  rest 
of  the  surface ;  when  this  comes  away,  if  more  dead  or  diseased  bone  is  exposed,  it 

^  Some  authors  teach  that  pus  exnrciHes  a  solvent  power  upon  the  bony  tissue  itself. 
This  doctrine  appears  unsupported  by  direct  evidenct^ ;  and  it  seems  improbable  that  the  bone 
can  be  so  dissoWnl  while  it  retains  its  vitality. 
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can  be  similarly  treated  until  a  healthy  granulating  suiface  in  reached.  In  this 
way  also  superficial  exfol'ations  of  neci'osed  bone  can  be  removed.  I  have  witneased 
the  success  of  this  plan  in  the  hands  of  my  colleague,  and  can  speak  also  favourably 
of  it  from  my  personal  experience. 

Another  plan,  which  is  applicable  also  to  the  treatment  of  caries  in  more  deeply- 
seated  bones,  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Fitzpatrick.'  He  converts  the  sinuses 
leading  down  on  to  a  diseased  bone  into  a  large  funnel-shaped  opening,  by  the 
repeated  action  of  the  Vienna  paste  (potassa  cum  calce),  and  having  thus  brought 
the  diseased  bone  within  reach,  he  pierces  its  tissue  with  a  strong  knife,  trocar,  or 
small  trephine,  and  then  freely  cauterises  the  full  extent  of  the  perforation.  The 
cauterisation  is  to  be  repeated  till  the  whole  extent  of  the  disease  Beems  to  be  removed, 
and  the  use  of  the  limb  is  restored.  Necrosis  can,  according  to  Dr.  Fitzpatiick,  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  :  *  the  caustic  being  very  freely  used,  destroying  all  foul 
undermined  integument,  and  leaving  large  clean  circular  openings,  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  extending  deeply  down  into  the  sequestrum,  into  contact  with 
which  the  caustic  in  stick  and  powder  is  to  be  freely  brought.'  He  recommends  it 
also  in  simple  inflammation  (a  recommendation  in  which  I  cannot  say  that  I  concur), 
but  not  in  diffused  suppuration.  My  personal  experience  of  this  treatment  has  been 
limited,  and  in  one  case  which  seemed  peculiarly  well  suited  for  the  treatment,.and 
where  the  disease,  which  was  seated  in  the  ankle,  was  in  a  perfectly  chronic  state, 
the  patient  died  of  pyaemia. 

These  operations  should,  however,  only  be  performed  in  cases  of  evident  necessity. 
We  have  only  too  fi-equent  instances  of  the  dangers  of  all  operations  on  bone, 
especially  of  such  as  involve  the  exposure  of  large  surfaces  of  the  cancellous  tissue,  as 
is  generally  the  case  in  these  gouging  or  rasping  proceedings,  which  are  extremely 
apt  to  be  followed  by  diffused  inflammation  of  the  inteiior  of  the  bone  (osteo-myelitis) 
and  by  pyssmia.  Still,  if  the  disease  be  accompanied  with  much  pain  and  loss  of 
motion,  and  the  wound  show  no  tendency  to  heal,  the  patient  is  often  compelled  to 
have  something  done  for  his  cure,  as  otherwise  he  would  lose  his  means  of  livelihood ; 
or  the  surgeon  may  think  it  light  to  interfera  in  order  to  arrest  the  progrbss  of  the 
disease  into  neighbouring  organs.  The  decision  of  such  questions  as  these  must,  of 
course,  be  left  to  individutU  judgment. 

The  application  of  the  actual  or  potential  cauteiy  appears  to  be  less  dangerous 
than  cutting  operations,  and  is  often  successful  in  sui^erficiai  caries.  It  seems  letiK 
in  use  than  might  be  expected,  considering  the  many  cases  of  caries  limited  to  one, 
and  that  a  superficial,  bone  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  which  are  seen,  enpecially 
in  children.  Here,  however,  and  in  all  situations  where  a  bone  can  be  removed 
without  prejudice  to  the  function  of  the  part,  excision  is  so  much  more  satisfactory 
when  any  large  part  of  the  bone  is  involved,  that  it  is,  jierhaps,  not  wonderful  that 
the  less  radical  measures  are  not  much  in  use. 

M.  Sedillot  has  proposed  a  more  extensive  use  of  the  operation  of  scooping  or 
gouging  carious  bone,  as  a  substitute  for  excision  or  amputation.^  His  plan  con- 
templates the  removal,  by  the  gouge,  of  the  whole  bone  except  a  shell  of  the  outer 
healthy  parts,  which  is  left  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  bone.  With  all  due 
i*espect  for  the  authority  of  M.  Sedillot,  it  seems  impossible  to  allow  that  such  a 
proposal  is  cither  useful  or  safe.  There  are  few  cases  of  extensive  and  deep-seated 
caries  in  which  the  limits  of  the  disease  can  ha  ascertained,  and  a  partial  operation 
is  often  worse  than  none  at  all.  Besides,  extensive  exposure  of  the  interior  of  a 
bone  is  a  most  hazardous  proceedifig,  and  only  too  often  teiminates  in  pyaemia. 
M.  S^illot,  however,  is  said  to  have  performed  his  operation  thirteen  times  without 
any  instance  of  such  complication.  The  further  consideration  of  this  question  will 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  essay  on  Excisions. 

Ulceration  in  bone  is  not  always  of  this  chronic  nature.  Mr.  Stanley  has 
described'  some  cases  of '  phagedaenic  ulceration  '  of  bone  which  seem  to  have  been 

»  See  yew  Syd.  Soc.  Biennial  Reiroipecty  18G7-8,  p.  259. 
2  iMnvet,  Dec.  10,  l«oi);  S«5dillot,  Sw  VEddement  des  0$. 
'  On  Diseases  of  the  BuneSf  p.  05. 
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oonnected  with  the  occurrence  of  rodent  or  cancroid  ulcer '  in  the  soft  parts ;  and  in 
diseases  more  distinctly  partaking  of  the  nature  of  cancer  the  bones  may  be  destroyed 
with  great  rapidity ;  but  here  the  affection  in  the  bones  is  only  a  part  of  the  general 
disease,  and  its  treatment  must  depend  on  the  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the 
Utter.  Cases  of  rapidly  spreading  ulceration  do,  however,  occur,  in  which  the  bone 
ak>ne  is  affected. 

Two  remarkable  instances  have  been  put  on  record  by  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins ; '  in  one  of 
which  the  disease  was  only  part  of  a  )?eneral  strumous  aflfection,  but  peculiar  on  account  of  its 
extreme  rapidity  and  great  extent.  The  other  was  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  removal,  by 
diseaft*,  of  great  part  of  the  skull-<;apt  and  protrusion  of  the  brain  through  the  opening  so  left ; 
bnt  without  the  formation  of  pus.  An  abscess  was  found  in  the  brsin,  but  this  was  connected 
with  violence  done  to  the  protruded  portion  of  that  organ,  and  not  with  the  disease  in  the 
bones.  No  distinct  proof  of  the  presence  of  any  constitutional  cachexia  was  obtained,  nor 
was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  complaint  apparent.  Its  inflammatory  nature  was  testified  by 
distinct  marks  both  of  inflammatory  thickening  and  of  inflammatory  erosion  on  the  bone  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Therefore  the  old  definition  of  ulceration  as  '  absorption  from  inflamma- 
tion *  would  strictly  apply  to  this  extraordinary  case ;  but  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  bone  is  removed  without  the  formation  of  abscess,  especially  when  compact  tissue  is 
involved.  Norris,  however,  in  his  '  Contributions  to  Practical  Surgerv,'  p.  65,  has  recorded  a 
very  singular  case  in  which,  after  a  simple  fracture  of  the  arm,  reproduced  l^  a  second  acci- 
dent daring  the  uuitinff  process,  the  whole  humerus  gradually  became  absorbed,  without  any 
formation  of  matter.  The  patient  survived  the  injury  thirty-four  years,  and  the  fact  of  the 
total  disappearance  of  the  whole  shaft  of  the  iJone,  leading  only  a  small  piece  at  either 
extrenntT,  was  verified  by  dissection.  A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  in  Mr.  Wheelhouse*s 
practice*^ 

XecronSf  or  the  death  of  some  considerable  portion  of  a  bone,  occurs  as  the  con« 
sequence  of  any  cause  which  sufficiently  impedes  the  circulation  in  the  neighbourhood 
This  is  precisely  analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  the  gangrene  of  soft  parts ;  and  as 
in  gangrene  the  non- vascular  parts  are  most  easily  affected,  and  then  those  which, 
thou^  vascular,  are  furthest  from  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  and  in  which  the 
vessels  are  fewest  and  smallest,  so  the  frequent  occurrence  of  necrosis  of  bone  Ls,  no 
df)abty  due  to  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood  which  circulates  in  that 
tiHsue,  as  well  as  to  the  inextensible  nature  of  the  osseous  substance  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  any  extravasation  or  product  of  inflammation  causes  pressure  directly 
upon  the  blood-vessels,  or  narrowing  of  the  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
nutritive  plasma. 

The  same  causes  which  produce  gangrene  in  soft  parts  will  occasion  the  death  of 
a  bone  ;  and  among  them  inflammation  holds  a  high  place,  less  on  account  of  its 
direct  effect,  i.e.  its  tendency  to  produce  the  death  of  the  part  inflamed,  than  of  its 
indirect  consequences,  whereby  the  circulation  around  the  inflamed  part  is  obstructed, 
and  so  necrosis  of  the  neighbouring  parts  is  induced.  Hence  in  the  cdurse  of  an 
extensive  caries  the  circulation  of  some  considerable  portion  of  the  bone  is  apt  to  be 
6pKtTojed,  and  then  a  necrosed  or  loose  piece  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  ulcerated 
part.*' 

Another  very  frequent,  if  it  be  not  the  most  common,  cause  of  superficial  necrosis 
b*  the  denudation  or  separation  of  the  periosteiim,  which  occurs  as  a  consequence 
Hther  of  direct  injury  or  of  effusion  between  it  and  the  bone.  It  is  true  that  large 
ft'parations,  and  even  extensive  destruction  of  the  periosteum,  may  occur  without  the 
dfHth  of  any  portion  of  the  bone,  and  this  is  indeed  common  in  the  bones  of  the  head 
and  face  ;  but  the  peculiar  circulation  in  the  former,  and  the  great  vascularity  of  all 
parts  in  the  latter  region,  sufficiently  explain  this  fact.  In  other  parts,  it  is  the  more 
^ni^ral  mle  that  when  the  periosteum  is  destroyed  or  separated  over  any  considerable 

'  f^ee  vol.  i-  p.  164.  »  Med.-Chir.  Tram.  vol.  xxxix.  p.  285. 

^  In  the  Wiener  Med,  Wochensch.,  Dec.  7, 1878,  Nedofil  relates  a  case  in  Billroth*s  practice 
in  which  almost  the  entire  radius  was  absorbed  in  a  case  of  oonsfitutional  syphilis  with 
much  pain  and  swelHn^r,  but  without  suppuration.  In  a  note  to  this  paper  Billroth  refers  to 
other  instances  nf  absorption  without  suppuration. 

*  Thin  combination  of  caries  and  necrosis  was  called  by  the  old  writers  '  dry  caries '  or 
'  hard  r'aries.'  It  is  a  different  condition  from  that  which  modern  German  pathologists  intend 
by  *  carief)  sicca.*  That  term  appears  to  me  to  be  applied,  in  a  very  loose  and  unintelligible 
way.  to  several  varieties  of  ostitis.     See  n.  289.  r^  ^-,.  ^-..^T^ 
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portion  of  a  bone,  the  sujMTficial  layers  of  the  latter  will  perish.  This  is  one  reaaony 
among  many,  why  it  is  important  to  adjust  the  soft  parts  over  a  bone  denuded  by 
violence,  in  order  that  they  may  rapidly  adhere  to  it,  and  that  so  fresh  vessels  may 
connect  the  periosteum  to  the  bone  before  the  latter  has  undergone  an  irremediable 
change. 

Violence,  acting  directly  upon  the  bone,  is  another  very  frequent  cause  c^  necroas, 
as  is  frequently  seen  in  compound  fracture,  where  both  the  periosteum  and  the 
medullary  tissue  are  much  damaged,  and  the  bone  dies  without  any  proof  of  previous 
inflammation  having  existed. 

The  action  of  cold  is  often  exhibited  on  the  bones  as  on  the  soft  parts,  and 
they  frequently  suffer  in  frost-bite  (vol.  i.  p.  129).  In  deep  bums  the  bones 
are  also  occasionaUy  charred,  and  they  are  frequently  involved  in  gangrene  of  the 
superficial  tissues,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises.  Certain  caustic  applications 
are  well  known  as  frequent  causes  of  necrosis,  of  which  the  superficial  exfoliation 
produced  on  the  surface  of  the  jaw  for  the  cure  of  epulis  is  a  familiar  example. 
To  this  category  belongs  also  the  necrosis  of  the  jaw  which  is  produced  by  exposure 
to  the  fumes  of  phosphorus.  *  The  various  constitutional  cachexia,  especially  sy- 
philis and  struma,  are  frequent  causes  of  necrosis ;  but  here  the  affection  of  the  bones 
is  only  a  variety  of  the  inflammatory  process. 

The  abuse,  and  even  occasionally  the  moderate  use,  of  mercury  is  another  cause 
of  necrosis.  It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  the  preparations  and  cases  entitled 
*  necrosis  from  the  abuse  of  mercury  *  may  be  explained  as  having  been  cases  of 
syphilitic  necrosis,  in  which  mercury  had  merely  failed  to  arrest  the  disease,  and  had 
-had  nothing  to  do  with  causing  it ;  but  there  are  too  many  instances  on  record  of 
the  occurrence  of  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  during  the  administration  of  mercury  for  some 
disease  which  has  no  influence  upon  the  bones,  to  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  afiection 
was  directly  induced  by  the  so-called  remedy.  Thus,  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's 
Hospital  (No.  1,091)  is  a  sequestrum  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  the  alveolai*  process 
of  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  said  to  be  *  necrosis  induced  by  the  use  of  mercury  for 
ovarian  dropsy.'  In  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  is  a  preparation,  in 
which  necrosis  of  the  jaw  is  attributed  to  the  administration  of  a  few  grains  of 
mercury  dimng  a  fever ;  but  in  some  fevers  necrosis  has  been  frequently  observed  a« 
a  consequence  of  mere  lowering,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  vital  powers,  or  some  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood,  without  any  mercurial  cachexia.' 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  all  the  causes  which  may  lead 
to  the  death  of  bone.  The  above  are  the  most  common,  and  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  practice.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  are  identical  in  most  of  these  forms. 
Some  will  require  special  notice  hereafter. 

When  a  portion  of  bone  is  to  die,'  the  first  phenomenon  is  the  cessation  of  circu- 
lation in  it.  This  leaves  it  hard,  white,  and  sonorous  when  struck.  It  does  not 
bleed  when  exposed  or  cut  into,  and  is  insensible.  Occasionally,  when  the  dead  bone 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  acted  on  by  the  presence  of  putrid  pus,  its  colour  becomes 
nearly  or  quite  black  ;  large  surfaces  of  hard,  black,  necrosed  bone  are  sometimes  left 
exposed  by  the  sloughing  of  the  skin  over  the  tibia.  The  dead  bone  at  first  retains 
its  connection  to  the  bone  around,  as  well  as  to  the  periosteum,  or  whatever  part  of 
the  nutrient  membrane  may  belong  to  it ;  but  the  presence  of  a  dead  part  is  never 
long  tolerated  by  the  living  tissues,  and  accordingly  the  processes  which  are  to 
eliminate  it  soon  become  perceptible  on  both  these  structures.  The  periosteum,  or 
medullary  membrane,  as  the  case  may  be,  separates  from  the  dead  bone  and  becomes 
inflamed,  a  quantity  of  ossific  deposit  (more  or  less,  according  to  various  circum- 
stances) is  poured  out  between  it  and  the  dead  bone,  and  this  deposit  soon  becomes 

1  This  affection  will  be  found  treated  of  in  the  essay  on  Sukoical  Dissabsb  of  ths 
Teeth  AND  Gums. 

*  See,  in  the  Museum  of  St.  fleorge's  Hospital,  series  ii.  Nos.  91 ,  95,  preparations  in  which 
both  the  jaw  and  the  clavicle  became  necrosed  in  the  same  patient  during  the  course  of  the 
fever. 

^  This  description  refers  to  the  process  as  it  occura  in  hone  previously  healthyf. 
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oon verted  into  new  bone,  forming  a  sheath  over  the  dead  portion,  by  which  the 
UttcrisencloeedyOr  inva^ttut^,  as  the  technical  term  is.  The  dead  part  is  now  called 
a  sequesirunif  a  name  only  properly  applied  to  it  when  loose  and  invaginated,  though 
often  incorrectly  used  of  any  piece  of  dead  bone.  While  this  sheath  is  being  formed 
from  the  membrane  coating  the  dead  bone,  changes  are  going  on  in  the  living  bone 
to  which  it  was  attached.  When  the  latter  has  been  previously  diseased  (i.e.  when 
the  necrosis  has  been  of  inflammatory  origin),  the  inflammatory  deposit  which  sur- 
roonds  the  sequestrum  softens,  pus  is  formed,  and  a  groove  of  ulceration  is  produced 
at  the  expense  of  the  circle  of  inflamed  bone  which  forms  the  margin  of  the  seques- 
trum. If  the  surrounding  bone  have  been  previously  healthy,  the  sequestrum  acts 
as  an  irritant  upon  it,  setting  up,  first  inflammation  and  thickening  to  a  variable 
distance,  and  then  ulceration.  Thus  a  groove  is  traced  around  the  sequestrum ;  and 
the  formation  of  this  groove  is  accompanied  by  suppuration,  as  has  been  described 
ahove  (see  p.  278).  The  pus  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dead  parts  makes 
its  way  to  the  /learest  surface,  and  in  so  doing  interrupts  the  formation  of  the 


Fig.  49.— From  a  preparation  (No.  3174)  of  Ne- 
crosis of  the  Tibia,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  To  show  the  various  points 
connected  with  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  the  shaft 
of  a  long  bone — the  sequestrum — its  invaginating 
sheath,  formed  in  a  ^reat  measure  by  periosteal 
deposit,  and  terminating  on  the  healthy  surface 
of  the  hone,  at  some  distance  from  the  seat  of 
disease,  the  openings,  or  cloacae,  through  which  the 
sequestrum  is  exposed,  and  (in  this  instance)  the 
implication  of  the  neighbouring  joint  from  the 
extension  of  these  cloacsD  into  it. 


^^^^^-^ 


psriosteal  sheath,  leaving  sinuses,  or  doaccB,  passing  through  this  sheath  from  the 
nquesbiim  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  sometimes  into  a  neighbouring  joint  or 
Krons  carity.  The  presence  of  such  sinuses,  leading  through  the  shell  of  bone  to 
Itsrd,  smooth,  sonorous  bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  nerrosia.     Most  of  these  points  are  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  figure. 

Hie  formation  of  the  groove  between  the  dead  and  living  bone  is  a  very  slow 
proons  in  the  bones  of  the  limbs,  requiring  generally  many  months  for  its  comple- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  the  time  at  which  a  sequestrum 
may  be  expected  to  be  foimd  separated  fi*om  the  rest  of  the  bone.  In  animals,  as  has 
ijeen  proved  by  experiments,*  the  process  may  be  completed  in  a  few  days.  In 
children  It  seems  to  go  on  sometimes  with  great  rapidity,  especially  in  the  bones  of 
the  face.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  half  a  lifetime  may 
have  elapsed,  and  the  process  still  remain  unfinished. 

One  of  these  has  furnished  a  preparation  in  the  Moseum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.* 
It  if  the  section  of  the  shaft  of  a  femur,  exhibiting  in  its  interior  a  small  fistulous  cavity, 
with  DecTOsifl  of  a  small  portion  of  the  inner  layers  of  its  wall.     A  groove  extends  to  some 

»  Series  i.  No.  176. 
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depth  between  the  dead  and  the  contiguous  living  bone.  The  limb  was  remored  by  amputa- 
tion. The  femur  had  been  fractured  thirty-five  years  previous  to  the  amputation;  the  frac- 
ture was  followed  by  abscess  in  the  soft  parts,  and  the  formation  of  a  fistulous  passage  leading 
to  the  interior  of  the  bone,  which  passage  remained  open  during  the  whole  period  from  the 
fracture  to  the  removal  of  the  limb. 

It  may,  however,  be  stated  generally,  that  the  more  superficial  the  dead  portion 
is,  the  more  freely  it  is  exposed,  and  the  more  violent  the  action  of  the  cause  has 
been,  the  more  rapidly  will  it  separate  (see  p.  284). 

When  the  groove  is  completed,  the  dead  bone  is  loose  in  the  cavity  so  formed  for 
it,  and  quite  free  from  any  vital  connection  to  the  body.  The  sequestrum,  therefore, 
is  now  eliminated,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  process  of  cnre,  since  it 
prevents  the  extension  of  the  necrosis  further  into  the  bone ;  but  as  the  sequeBtruin 
is  still  lodged  in  its  cavity  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  it  thus  becomes  an  abiding 
source  of  life-long  irritation,  which  must  by  all  means  be  removed  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  above  is  intended  for  a  sketch  of  the  process  of  necrosis  in  one  of  its  most 
frequent  seats,  viz.  the  outer  (subperiosteal)  layers  of  the  compact  sheath  of  a  long 
bone ;  but  it  may  occur  in  any  situation — in .  the  medullary  canal,  or  central  layers 
of  the  compact  tissue,  in  flltt  or  irregular  bones,  or  the  spongy  ends  of  long  bones ;  or 
again,  the  extent  of  the  necrosis,  or  the  situation  of  the  part,  may  modify  considera- 
bly the  process  of  separation,  i.e,  the  surgical  aspect  of  the  case.  For  example,  even 
when  necrosis  is  subpenosteal,  and  the  process  of  separation  normal,  it  may  be  in  a 
part  from  which  extraction  is  impossible,  as  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  spine, 
pelvis,  thorax,  &c  The  subperiosteal  sheath  is  often  wanting  in  the  bones  of  the 
limbs  when  the  soft  parts  have  been  extensively  destroyed  over  the  affected  bone ; 
and  it  is  never  formed  in  the  skull,  where  necrosis  is  so  common,  nor  in  the  cancel- 
lous bones,  where,  though  less  common,  the  disease  is  by  no  means  rare.  In  such 
cases,  when  the  dead  bone  is  loosened  from  the  living,  it  comes  away  of  itself,  or  can 
be  at  once  removed.  Such  a  piece  of  dead  bone,  not  confined  by  an  invaginating 
sheath  of  new  bone,  is  called  an  exfoliation.  Again,  it  sometimes  hapi)en8  that  the 
necrosed  portion  involves  the  whole  thickness  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  and  some- 
times the  whole  length  of  its  diaphysis ;  some  instances  even  are  exhibited  in  the 
museums  where  the  epiphysis  also  has  perished  along  with  the  entire  shaft,  though 
this  is  very  rare.*  Necrosis  also  sometime  attacks  the  epiphysis  only,  and  even  the 
deposit  of  bone  which  in  early  life  forms  the  centre  of  ossification  for  the  epiphysis.' 

Each  of  these  conditions  is  accompanied  by  noticeable  peculiarities.  When  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  shaft  is  involved,  especially  in  a  bone,  like  the  humerus, 
enjoying  free  and  rapid  motion,  fracture  is  likely  to  follow  on  the  completion  of  the 
groove,  although  this  result  may  be  obviated  by  the  strength  of  the  case  of  new  bone. 
When  the  whole  diaphysis  is  involved,  the  case  assumes  a  graver  aspect,  since  the 
extent  of  inflammation  which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  new  shaft,  and 
the  great  suppuration  thereby  produced,  suspends,  or  perhaps  permanently  abolishes, 
the  functions  of  the  limb.  The  muscles  become  matted  together,  the  skin  oedematous 
and  penetrated  by  numerous  sinuses,  the  parts  below  incapable  of  extended  motion 
or  energetic  action  ;  cases  even  are  on  record  where  the  inflammation  having  reached 
the  great  vessels,  has  produced  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  both  artery  and  vein,  and 
consequent  dry  gangrene  of  the  limb.^  In  other  cases  eiti[ier  the  ulceration  around 
a  sequestrum,  or  other  disease  of  the  bone,  involves  a  large  vessel,  or  the  point  of  an 
exfoliating  portion  of  lx)ne  is  driven  into  the  artery  in  some  movement  of  the  limb  ;  ^ 

*  Guy's  Hospital  Museum,  No.  1100^,  necrosis  of  the  condyles  and  shaft  of  the  femur, 
and  upper  end  of  the  tibia.     See  also  No.  1160'*^,  referred  to  farther  on. 

^  See  the  section  on  Epiphysitis  in  the  essay  on  Disbasks  of  the  Jonrro. 
'  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew  s  Hospital,  series  i.  No.  134. 

*  Mr.  Poland,  in  his  essay '  On  Rupture  of  the  Popliteal  Artery,'  quotes  one  case  of  spon- 
taneous hiemorrhac^e  from  that  vessel  m  necrosis  of  the  femur  (a  patient  of  Dr.  Porter,  DMm 
Jmirn,  vol.  v.),  and  two  others  where  the  artery  was  wounded  by  a  sequestrum  during  active 
movements  of  the  limb  (Dr.  Byron's  case,  Med.-Ckir,  Rev.  \o\,  xxiv.  p.  269;  Dr.  Jacob's 
Dim.  Med.'Chir.  de  Anetunsm.  Edin.,  1814).  1  have  seen  fatal  hiemorrhage  from  the  lingual 
artery  in  disease  of  the  jaw,  and  from  the  aorta  in  caries  of  tbe  spine.    Mr.  Stanley  (op.  ck. 
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and  thus  eitber  a  direct  wonnd  of  the  ortetT'  is  produced  (when  the  sinus  of  the 
(Hjvased  bone  communicates  with  the  laceration  in  the  artery),  or  if  no  opening  exists 
extemallj,  a  consecutive  aneurism  may  possibly  be  estHblished.  In  any  case  of  such 
injury  to  the  main  yessels,  when  the  diagnosis  can  be  properly  established,  amputa- 
tion would  be  indicated  in  the  lower  limb.  In  the  upper  limb  the  main  arteries  are 
separated  from  the  bone  by  a  mass  of  soft  parts ;  and  smaller  vessels  would  hardly 
complicate  the  case,,  as  they  might  be  included  in  the  incisions  required  to  expose  the 
diseased  bone.  In  other  situations  attempts  must  be  made  to  tie  the  ulcerated 
vessel ;  and  if  they  fail,  as  they  generally  will,  from  the  rotten  condition  of  the  parts, 
the  trunk  leading  to  it  must  be  secured. 

In  cases  of  necrosis  involving  the  whole  thickness  of  a  bone  (toteU  necrosis),  when 
the  seat  of  the  disease  is  a  large  bone,  such  as  the  femur,  life  is  in  considerable  danger; 
and  as  the  patients  are  usuaJly  persons  in  whom  some  constitutional  cachexia  is 
present,  and  probably  in  an  advanced  stage,  they  frequently  succumb.  Still  the 
dangers  of  amputation  in  these  cases  are  so  great,  and  the  advantages  of  saving  the 
limb  so  decided,  that  they  are  usually  left  to  the  reparative  powers  of  nature.  In 
small  bones,  such  as  the  phalanges,  amputation  is  indicated.  In  the  upper  limb  large 
pcMiions  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  idiaft  may  be  removed  with  entire  success,  and 
preservation  of  the  motions  of  the  extremity.  In  the  essay  on  Excision,  the 
indications  for  excision  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  bones  on  account  of  necrosis,  in- 
volving their  whole  thickness,  will  be  further  considered. 

Ceniral  necrosis  is  usually  an  obscure  comphiint,  and  is  hardly  distinguishable  by 
its  symptoms  from  chronic  abscess  of  the  bone.  In  fact,  as  their  symptoms  are  the 
nune.  so  the  same  treatment  is  applicable  to  each  of  them.  Deep-seated  pain, 
throbbing,  loss  of  rest,  general  debility,  perhaps  rigors  and  some  amount  of  fever, 
with  slight  puffiness  over  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  a  little  pain  on  pressure ;  these 
symptoms  persisting  for  a  considerable  period  without  relief,  notwithstanding  that 
the  appropriate  constitutional  and  loca]  remedies  have  been  employed,  indicate  the 
ncoeasity  of  making  an  exploratory  incision  at  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  and,  if 
the  snrfiwe  be  found  healthy,  of  removing  it  with  the  trephine  in  order  to  search  for 
an  alwoesB  or  sequestrum  in  the  centre. 

Mr.  Morrant  Baker  *  has  called  attention  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  necrosis 
onaooompanied  (at  least  for  a  very  considerable  period)  by  any  suppuration.     In  the 
case  which  formed  the  text  of  Mr.  Baker's  paper,  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  femur 
had  lasted  ten  weeks,  and  spontaneous  fracture  had  occurred  four  weeks  before  am- 
patation,  which  was  performed  at  the  hip,  under  the  impression  that  the  disease  was 
malignant.     On  examination,  it  was  found  that  nearly  the  whole  shaft  of  the  femur 
vas  necrosed,  and  the  necrosed  parts  were  separated  from  the  periosteal  bone  in  the 
irreater  part  of  the  limb,  yet  no  pus  was  found.     In  this  instance,  Mr.  Baker  believes 
that  the  necrosis  was  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  leading  to  deposit  of  new 
bone,  both  on  the  periosteal  and  endosteal  surfaces  (a  condition  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  *  intraosseous  necrosis  *),  by  which  deposit  the  already  defective  circulation  in 
the  sclerosed  shaft  was  obstructed,  and  thus  the  latter  was  made  to  die.    He  also  gives 
other  examples  in  which  necrosis  seems  to  have  existed  without  any  observed  suppu- 
rmtion,  and  refers  to  a  paper  by  Sir  J.   Paget  on  'Necrosis  of  the  Femur  without 
External  Inflammation,'  *  Clin.'Soc.  Trans.'  vol.  iii.  183.     The  fact  is  very  important 
in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  since  in  these  cases  the  dead  bone  may  be  so  extensive,  and 
«o  locked  in  by  the  invaginating  sheath,  as  to  be  quite  irremovable  except  by  ampu- 
tAtion  ;  and  again  the  resemblance  to  malignant  disease  is  often  very  great. 

Deep-B^ted  necrosis  often  leads  to  suppuration,  making  its  way  to  a  free  surface. 
This  iM  very  common  in  the  long  liones,  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of  abscess  and 
Wnictive  inflammation  of  the  joints.     Npcrosis  may  also  attack  a  portion  of  the 
Mticular  surface  of  one  of  the  great  joints  of  the  body,  although  this  is  rare  except  a* 

Pill)  Mat#^  a  case  in  which  Uie  capsule  of  the  knee-joint   was  penetrated  by  the   poloUs^ 
rod  of  the  necrosed  shaft  of  the  femur.  .^^     o^ 

»  M)n  Necroats  without  Suppuration,'  Med.-Chir,   rranj.,  vol.  Lx.   Ib7.    ae#^  aluo  ColU- 
iMJUin  Joum.  of  Med.  Science,  Dec.  1878.  ^*» 
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a  complication  of  extensive  strumous  affection  of  the  joint-surface.  Limited  necrosis 
of  articular  ends  is,  however,  occasionally  met  with,  and,  like  the  previous  affection, 
will  set  up  abscess  in  the  joint.  The  diagnosis  of  these  causes  of  articular  abscess 
must  be  sought  in  the  essay  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  and  the  indications  for 
operative  treatment  in  that  on  Excision. 

In  the  flat  bones,  where  they  are  formed  of  compact  tissue,  necrosis  is  an  exceed- 
ingly common  disease ;  but  here,  as  has  been  before  observed,  the  dead  bone  will 
usually  exfoliate  without  invagination.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  necrosed  portions 
of  irregular  bones,  which  consist  almost  entirely  of  cancellous  tissues  (such  as  those 
of  the  tarsus),  in  which  necrosis  is  by  no  means  rare.  Whole  bones,  or  large  portions 
of  entire  bones,  of  the  tarsus,  and  sometimes,  but  less  often,  of  the  carpus,  are  found 
quite  separate  from  all  their  attachments,  and  merely  retained  as  foreign  bodies 
among  the  soft  parts.  In  such  cases  there  is  sometimes  a  little  difficulty  in  making 
the  diagnosis;  since  the  dead  bone  has  not  the  hard  ringing  sensation  usual  in 
necrosis  of  compact  tissue,  and  the  large  size  of  the  necrosed  piece  sometimes  prevents 
it  from  moving  under  the  probe.  The  case,  therefore,  simulates  one  of  caries.  A. 
free  incision  will  solve  the  question. 

However,  though  the  cancellous  tissue  is  sometimes  affected  with  necrosis,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  is  exceptional,  and  that  necrosis  is  an  affection  more 
peculiarly  of  the  compact  tissue,  and  especially  of  the  densest  bones.  Thus  the 
petrous  bone  is  frequently  necrosed,  and  has  been  known  to  exfoliate  almost  entire.^ 

TreeUment. — Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  the  usual  method  of  separation  ; 
and  as  this  is  a  long  and  tedious  process,  seldom  completed  imder  many  months  in  the 
case  of  a  large  sequestrum,  and  often  dating  by  years,  it  is  not  surprising  that  efforts 
should  have  been  constantly  made  to  anticipate  the  period  of  cure  by  cutting  away 
the  diseased  bone.  These,  however,  have  hitherto  resulted  in  disappointment. 
The  process  must  be  left  to  find  its  natural  completion  in  the  spontaneous  sepanttion 
of  the  dead  bone  from  the  living;  and  any  attempt  to  effect  this  by  operation,  i,e.  to 
detach  the  necrosed  portion,  and  to  cut  it  away  from  the  living  parts,  only  extends 
the  area  of  the  disease,  and  endangers  the  preservation  of  the  limK  Special  con- 
siderations, applicable  to  some  regions  of  the  body,  such  as  the  skull,  may  indeed 
induce  a  surgeon  to  operate  on  necrosed  bone  before  it  is  loose,  for  the  relief  of  matter 
pent  up  below  it :  such  operations,  however,  are  not  undertaken  with  a  view  of 
curing  the  diseased  bone,  but  of  restoring  the  function  of  organs  secondarily  affected. 
Such  has  been  the  result  of  surgical  experience  up  to  the  present  time.  I  have, 
however,  pointed  out  above  (p.  292),  that  a  sequestrum  of  limited  extent  may  be 
dissolved  out  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  the  slow  process  of  vital  action 
necessary  for  its  separation  may  be  anticipated.  In  order  to  obtain  success,  however, 
in  these  proceedings,  it  is  essential  to  know  exactly  the  limits  of  the  disease. 

But  when  the  sequestrum  has  separated  and  lies  loose  and  invaginated  in  new 
bone,  surgical  interference  is  most  necessary.  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  sui^iy  in 
which  the  improvements  effected  in  comparatively  modem  times  have  done  so  much 
to  preserve  life  and  limb,  and  to  obviate  pain,  as  in  the  treatment  of  necrosis.  The 
invaginated  portion  of  bone  can  never  get  out  by  any  natural  process :  the  very  com- 
pleteness and  efficacy  of  the  efforts  which  nature  makes  to  preserve  the  continuity  of 
the  bone,  and  to  restore  its  strength,  effectually  imprison  the  dead  portion.  Small 
pieces  or  granula-^  of  dead  bone  constantly  exfoliate  from  carious  surfaces ;  but  when 
the  sequestrum  is  of  any  considerable  size,  the  cloaoe  are  never  so  large  as  to  admit  of 
the  escape  of  the  sequestrum  through  them,  although  sometimes  they  are  very  nearly 
lai^  enough.  Thus,  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  there  is  a  curious 
specimen,^  in  which  a  small  piece  of  loose  bone,  just  too  large  to  get  out  of  any  of  the 
numerous  cloacae  which  have  formed  around  it,  is  found  rattling  about  in  ite  cavity 
as  if  in  a  dice-box. 

The  requisite  o^Yeration  consists  in  cutting  down  on  the  dead  bone,  and  exposing 

>   Path.  Soc,  Trans,  vol.  vii.  p.  3d/>.     A  similar  case  oocarred  at  St.  George's  Hospita], 
under  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett's  care ;  Muaeum,  St.  George's  Hospital,  series  ii.  99. 
*  Sub^eeries,  a.  No,  94. 
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it  safficiently  to  remove  it.  If  the  necrosis  be  superficial,  nothing  is  required  beyond 
taming  back  the  soft  parts,  which  have  no  connection  with  the  dead  bone,  elevating 
the  latter,  and  palling  it  out  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  But,  for  the  removal  of  an 
invnginated  sequestrum,  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  sheath  by  enlarging  one  of  the 
cloacae  with  the  trephine,  chisel,  osteotrite,'  or  cutting  forceps,  until  it  is  lai^  enough 
to  admit  oi  the  extraction  of  the  piece.  Sometimes,  when  the  sequestrum  involves  a 
large  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  it  may  be  found  impossible  to  get  the  piece 
away  antil  a  pair  of  cutting  forceps  or  a  trephine  has  been  introduced  through  the 
enJai^ged  aperture,  and  the  dead  bone  divided.  In  the  necrosis  which  so  often  attacks 
stumps  after  amputation,  a  ring-like  piece  may  separate  from  the  end  of  the  divided 
bone.  ItB  extraction  is  then  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty ;  but  still,  as  there  is 
a  hee  opening  on  to  the  extremity  of  the  dead  bone,  it  may  be  accomplished  with 
some  little  trouble.  If  a  similar  sequestrum  should  form  on  one  of  the  long  bones, 
involving  a  ferule-like  portion  of  its  surface,  its  removal  would  be  still  more  trouble- 
some, requiring  free  incisions  on  both  sides  of  the  limb  :  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
f^uch  cases  have  been  noticed  in  practice.  A  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
Gf-otge's  Hospital  (series  iL  75)  shows  a  strip  of  necrosed  bone  winding  spirally,  for 
a  ooDsiderable  distance,  round  the  shaft  of  the  humerus. 

It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  question  whether  the  sequestra  of  necrosed  bone 
can  be  removed  by  a  gradual  process  of  disorganisation  and  molecular  decay.  If  this 
question  be  proposed  as  an  essay  in  scientific  pathology,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  great 
interest ;  but,  viewed  as  a  practical  consideration  in  surgery,  hardly  any  value 
attaches  to  it.  Experiments  on  animals  certainly  appear  to  show  the  possibility  of 
the  removal  of  small  pieces  of  excised  bone  reimplanted  in  the  excision- wound ;  ^  and 
it  is  possible  that,  in  the  human  subject,  sequestra  of  bone  may  be  to  some  extent 
eaten  away  by  a  process  of  absorption  like  that  which  sometimes  removes  the  ivory 
pegs  driven  into  bones  for  the  cure  of  ununited  fracture  (see  Fuactube)  ;  *  but  even 
allowing  all  upon  this  head  which  any  one  could  reasonably  deduce  from  such  facts  as 
these,  we  should  still  be  justified  in  saying  that  the  process  is  so  slow,  so  uncertain, 
and  so  partial,  that  no  account  ought  to  be  taken  of  it  in  surgery.^ 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  every  case  in  which  a  sequestrum  forms,  that  a  sur- 
gical operation  should  be  undertaken  for  its  removal.  The  word  sequestrum  is  here 
used  in  its  strict  sense,  to  express  a  portion  of  dead  bone  contained  in  a  case  of  new 
bone.  An  easfoltaiing  portion  of  bone  may  separate  and  be  thrown  off  by  the  natural 
prooeases,  though  it  is  usually  necessaiy  to  fiu^ilitate  its  removal  when  loose  by  in- 
cisioiuk 

As  a  general  rule,  the  dead  bone  ought  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  can  be  asoer- 

'  NumeroaR  infttrumentfl  have  been  devised  for  the  enlargement  of  cloacae,  and  removal  of 
the  periosteal  sheath  in  cases  of  oecrosis,  of  which  it  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  the  value.  Two 
of  the  most  frenerally  useful  are  Linhart^s  chisel,  described  by  me  in  Clin,  Soc,  Trans,  vol.  ix. 
p.  122,  and  MarshalVs  osteotrite,  an  instrument  resembling  on  a  large  scale  the  'rosehead 
drill '  used  by  dentists.  By  working  this. in  a  cloaca  an  opening  laige  enough  to  admit  the 
fisger  is  rapdly  and  safely  made. 

«  Heine,  in  Orafe  und  Wather's  Journal,  Bd.  xxiv.  p.  627,  quoted  by  Wagner,  op,  infra 
cit.  p.  146. 

'  A  case  showing  this  absorption  very  clearly  has  been  put  on  record  by  Prof.  Cleland,  in 
the  Brit.  Med,  Joum,  for  Feb.  22,  18C8. 

*  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  also,  whether  the  absorption  said  to  have  occurred  in 
•ome  oi  the  experiments  above  referred  to  did  really  did  place,  or  whether  the  whole  thing 
wsM  not  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  experimenters.    Gulliver's  experiments  (Aferf.-C^w-. 
Tnms,  vol.  xxi.)  show  that  portions  of  loose  bone,  thrust  into  the  tissues  of  living  animals, 
may  remain  an  indefinite  time  without  experiencing  any  absorption,  as  proved  by  careful 
v^'iprhing  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experiment.     Again,  cases  such  as  that  quoted  on 
p.  2ft5,  prove  that  a  portion  of  bone,  of  no  extraordinary  size,  may  remain  necrosed  during  a 
rreat  part  of  a  lifetime,  and  suffer  no  perceptible  diminution  in  size.     This  is  the  case  even 
when  its  niechank»l  connection  with  the  rest  o'  the  body  is  not  entirely  destroyed.     But 
•nrrfy  when  k>ose  and  separated  from  the  living  tissues  it  must  be  still  less  under  the  mfluenoe 
'f  the  vital  actions.     In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Savory,  in  the  Med,-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xlvu..  several 
<*iperimenU  aie  described,  showing  that  the  absorption  of  desd  btme  driven  mto  the  Uyiu-^ 
Wmes  of  animals,  b  proportional  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  a  eondiUon  w\i\eU 
hsrdly  exists  in  the  esses  of  necrosis  that  occur  in  practice. 
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tained  to  be  loose ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  deteraiine  the  question  whether  the 
bone  is  loose  or  not,  since  the  growth  of  the  periosteal  shoath,  or  even  the  shape  of 
the  loose  poition,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  around  it,  may  prevent  it  from 
moving  under  the  probe.  In  cases,  therefore,  where  the  disease  has  lasted  so  long 
that  the  separation  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  complete,  it  is  right  to  endea- 
vour to  ramov6  the  bone,  even  although  the  probe  has  not  given  decisive  evidence 
that  the  operation  can  be  carried  out. 

J  would  here  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  extraordinary  power  which  bone, 
apparently  necrosed,  has  of  recovering  itself,  even  after  a  long  period  of  apparently 
total  suspension  of  circulation.  It  is  always  interesting,  and  often  astonishing,  to 
watch  the  progress  of  vascularisation  in  exposed  cranial  bone  which  has  long  re- 
mained white,  dry,  and  to  all  appearance  lifeless.  At  the  present  time  I  have  under 
my  care  a  very  young  child,  in  whom  an  abscess  on  the  scalp  had  been  neglected  till 
the  whole  affected  portion  of  the  scalp  sloughed.  When  admitted  into  hospital,  the 
child  presented  in  the  occipital  region  two  large  tracts  of  exposed  bone — one  about 
the  size  of  a  penny,  the  other  somewhat  smaller,  separated  by  a  very  narrow  bridge 
of  granulations.  The  bone  was  white,  dry,  somewhat  rough,  and  seemed  perfectly 
dead.  No  treatment  of  any  kind  has  been  adopted,  except  water-dressing ;  but  now, 
after  about  six  weeks'  residence  in  the  hospital,  the  edges  of  skin  have  grown  very 
considerably  over  the  exposed  bone,  and  the  bridge  of  granulations  has  extended  so 
as  to  cover  more  than  half  of  the  smaller  piece,  while,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
bone  still  left  exposed,  fresh  points  of  vascularity  are  showing  themselves :  and  there 
really  seems  some  prospect  ot  the  whole  being  revivified  without  any  exfoliation. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  say  something  respecting  the  agents,  and  the  manner,  of 
regeneration  of  bone  after  loss  of  substance  from  necrosis.  In  doing  this,  however, 
it  would  be  impossible  in  an  essay  of  this  sort  to  go  into  the  question  with  any 
approach  to  completeness ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough  will  be  found  in  the  following 
paragraphs  to  illustrate  the  points  necessary  for  practice.  The  student  who  wishes 
to  learn  more  about  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Troja,  'Wiedmann,  Flourens, 
Syme,  and  Wagner. 

The  most  important  agent  in  reproducing  bone  lost  by  neci^osiB  is,  without  doubt, 
the  periosteum ;  and  this  membrane  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  replace  all  the  ordinary 
exfoliations  and  partial  necroses  which  follow  injuries,  Ac.  The  osteogenic  properties 
of  the  periosteum,  when  in  contact  with  the  bone,  have  long  been  Imown — in  fact, 
must  have  been  apparent  when  the  function  of  the  membrane  was  first  studied ;  and 
that  periosteum,  when  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  will  still  generate  new 
bone,  is  no  very  novel  discovery,  since  John  Bell  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  and  describes  the  formation  of  a  bony  cyst  by  secretion  from 
the  detached  periosteum,  around  a  collection  of  blood  which  had  dissected  off  that 
membrane  from  the  bone ;  ^  and  the  experiments  of  Syme  and  Stanley  are  well 
known.  Lately  the  osteogenic  powers  of  periosteum  have  been  placed  in  a  very 
striking  light  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Oilier  of  Lyons.^  He  has  shown  that,  in 
rabbits,  portions  of  periosteum  may  be  entirely  detached  from  the  bone,  and  pushed 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  limb,  or  even  grafted  into  remote  parts  of  the  body,  or 
into  the  body  of  another  rabbit,  and  that  bone  would  be  generated  from  the  fragment 
of  periosteum  in  this  novel  position.  He  has  even  succeeded  in  producing  bone  by 
such  grafting  of  portions  of  periosteum  kept  for  more  than  an  hour  out  of  the 
body. 

It  is  far  from  certain  that  any  such  results  could  be  produced  in  man.  since  the 
conditions  of  all  reproductions,  and  especially  of  reproduction  of  bone,  are  known  to 
differ  so  much  in  man  and  animals ;  but,  even  if  the  vitality  and  osteogenic  power  of 
the  periosteum  be  less  in  the  human  subject  than  in  the  lower  animals,  still  it  seems 

*  The  PrincifiLen  of  Surgery ^  by  John  Bell ;  a  new  edition,  by  Charles  Bell,  1820,  vol.  iv. 
p.  406.  The  author's  view  of  the  pathology  is  sufficiently  dubious ;  but  the  case  may  be  used 
to  show  that  Bell  knew  that  bone  could  be  formed  from  the  detached  periosteum. 

^  British  MediralJoumal,  1860,  pp.  308,  438;  TraitS  de  la  It4g4n£rati<m  des  Ob,  Paris, 
1867. 
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reasonable  to  infer,  from  observed  phenomena,  that  that  power  in  of  the  same  nature ; 
£0  that  thene  ntriking  experiments  may  serve  to  fix  more  fiimly  on  the  attention  of 
Korgeonb  the  importance  of  preserving  the  periosteum  in  cases  where  the  reproduction 
of  lost  bones  is  in  question.  In  all  cases,  then,  where  loss  of  substance  in  bone  has 
taken  place,  or  where  the  bone  seems  deprived  of  lifo,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  perioKteum  should  be  preserved,  a  point  which  will  be  noticed  again  in  the 
osay  on  Excision,  in  speaking  of  sub-periosteal  resection. 

The  periosteum,  however,  although  the  most  important,  is  not  the  sole  agent  in 
the  reproduction  of  bone ;  so  that  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  bone  will  be 
reproduced  in  healthy  subjects,  even  though  the  periosteum  be  extensively  destroyed ; 
but  the  reproduction  will  not  be  so  complete  as  if  that  membrane  had  been  left. 
Such  a  process  of  reproduction  may  often  be  watched  in  cases  where  the  soft  parts 
have  sloughed  afler  sealp-wounds,  and  have  left  the  cranium  exposed.^  The  acci- 
dent will  often  be  followed  by  exfoliation  from  the  surface  of  the  bone ;  granulations 
then  shoot  up  from  the  bony  surface  so  exposed,  and  these  are  joined  by  others  which 
advauoe  from  the  soft  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  :  a  fibrous  cicatrix  is  formed  which 
can  be  felt  gradually  hardening  and  ossifying.  If  an  opportunity  occurs  for  examin- 
ing it  after  the  lapse  of  some  considerable  time  (say  half  a  yeai*),  it  will  be  found 
that  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  cicatrix  is  ossifying  at  its  deepest  part,  and  scattered 
;;nuiu]es  of  bone  will  probably  be  met  with  at  various  parts  of  the  cicatrix. 

This  process  may  go  on  even  when  the  bone  and  periosteum  have  been  removed 
by  operation,  as  in  the  wounds  of  resection,^  but  is  much  more  active  when  previous 
inflammation  has  been  excited  in  the  medullary  tissue,  and  surrounding  soft  parts, 
(luring  the  action  necessary  in  order  to  eject  a  piece  of  necrosed  bone.  In  fiict, 
tfeaking  generally,  the  process  of  reproduction  afier  necrosis  is  beyond  comparison 
more  active  than  after  injury  or  operation.  Thus,  when  necrosis  has  preceded  the 
operation,  whole  bones  of  the  forearm  have  been  removed,  and  yet  a  us^ul  limb  has 
Ijeen  preserved. 

In  a  case  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  which  Mr.  Savory  removed  the  entire 
«halt  of  the  radiua  on  account  of  necrosis,  leaving  the  articular  ends,'  the  bone  had  grown 
fnim  each  oT  these  ends  to  so  great  an  extent  that  in  eight  months  after  the  operation  there 
n>iiiaioed  an  interval  of  only  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  this  appeared  to  be  gradually,  though 
•li'irly,  contracting.  This  and  several  similar  cases  will  be  found  quoted  in  Wagner's  treatise 
fthrire  referred  to,  and  may  serve  as  an  encou/agement  for  boldness  in  our  attempts  to  save 
\im\m  after  extennve  necrosis. 

The  exfoliation  of  diseased  portions  of  bone — such,  for  example,  as  takes  place 
->  frequently  in  the  course  of  extensive  strumous  disease,  when  a  portion  of  the 
uloTttted  surface  is  cut  off  from  the  I'est,  and  therefore  perishes — is  not  generally 
awx'ompanied  by  any  of  that  reparative  effort  which  forms  part  of  the  process  in  a 
nii>re  healthy  condition.  The  mere  presence  of  necrosis  in  such  affections  is  of  eom- 
]ianitively  little  importance;  possibly  the  removal  of  the  dead  part  may  be  advisable 
(t'ut  imly  if  it  can  be  done  without  much  violence),  but  the  operation  cannot  be 
«-x|i«icied  to  cure  the  disease,  since  the  necrosis  is  not  its  cause,  but  its  effect.  Never- 
rhrl«^t»  considerable  improvement  may,  in  appropriate  cases,  be  expected  to  follow  on 
thf  removal  of  the  dead  portion,  which  must  always  act  as  an  irritant ;  and  the  expo- 
tun*  of  the  carious  surface  is  also  very  frequently  the  starting-point  of  a  more  healthy 
utiim,  Ileneo,  when  bone  is  felt  ex]x»od  and  dead,  it  is  usually  advisable  to 
*  n<Jfiivour  to  reiAove  it,  even  although  the  surface  around  it  is  known  to  be  carious. 

The  above  description  applies  to  necrosis  in  its  more  usual  form.  But,  besides 
Tliiji  common  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  an  affection  which  deserves  the  name  of 
1 't«i^  necrttBU  is  sometimes,  though  not  very  often,  met  with.  The  destruction  of  all 
*.b«>  soli  parts  surrounding  a  small  bone,  as  a  phalanx  in  acute  neglected  whitlow, 
« ill  of  oouree  lead  to  the  exfoliation  of  the  whole  of  it,  and  to  this  affection  the 
nuse  of  acute  necrosis  is  sometimes  given.     There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  patho- 

'  See  AVagner,  On  Repair  after  Resection  of  Bimes  (New  Syd.  Soc.),  Appendix,  p.  241, 
:-«r  a  c«m»  in  which  this  form  of  reproduction  is  well  described. 

Wagner,  op.  c-it.  p.  166.  >  Ibid.  p.  243. 
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logy  or  treatment  of  such  a  disease  to  call  special  attention  to  the  bone.  The  mpid 
and  tensive  inflammation  threatens  other  parts  of  equal  importance — the  joint,  tho 
tendons,  nay,  in  some  cases  even  the  skin — with  destruction  ;  and  the  free  evacuation 
of  the  products  of  the  inflammation  is  the  only  measure  from  which  any  good  can 
rationally  be  expected.  But  there  is  a  less  known  class  of  cases  in  which  larger 
bones  are  involved  in  rapid  destruction,  without  known  cause,  or  from  causes  ap- 
parently quite  inadequate ;  and  such  cases  involve  not  merely  local  mischief,  but 
very  grave  danger  to  life.  Many  such  cases  of  rapid  necrosis  are  the  result  of  that 
diflfuse  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  or  medullary  tissue,  which  has  been  described 
above ;  but  in  others  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  I  have  failed  to 
detect  such  a  cause  for  the  death  of  the  bone,  or  indeed  any  cause  to  which  so  exten- 
sive and  so  universal  an  action  could  reasonably  be  ascribed. 

Such  a  case  was  the  following.  A  stableman  was  admitted  into  St.  George  s  Hospital 
on  account  of  disease  in  one  foot.  The  bigtory  was  obscure,  but  it  seemed  certain  that  little 
more  than  three  weeks  before  his  death  the  foot  was  comparatively  well,  as  it  was  to  an  injury 
supposed  to  have  been  received  two  days  before  his  admission,  in  running  violently  down  the 
stable-yard,  that  the  disease  was  attributed.  There  was  oedema,  swelling,  and  pain  over  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot;  and  this  condition  was  attributed  to  diffuse  cellular  inflammation,  and 
treated  by  superficial  incisions,  which  did  not  penetrate  the  periosteum.  The  man  died,  with 
symptoms  of  pyaemia,  but  no  secondary  ahecess,  twenty  days  after  his  admission.  On  examin- 
ing the  foot,  ui  the  tarsal  bones  were  found  loose,  and  grating  on  each  other  like  stones  in  a 
hag ;  the  cartilages  between  them  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  On  section,  the  bones 
were  of  a  dark-^y  hue,  and  some  slight  trace  of  pus  was  seen  here  and  there  in  the  interior, 
but  no  such  distinct  indication  of  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cancelli  as  to 
deserve  the  name  of  osteo-myelitis ;  nor  was  the  periosteum  thickened,  vascular,  or  separated 
from  the  surface  of  the  bone  by  either  lymph  or  pus  in  any  appreciable  quantity.  The  surfaces 
of  the  bones  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  articular  cartilages  were  ulcerated,  but  not 
deeply.    The  bones  were  of  their  natural  consistence. 

Is  such  an  affection  as  this  amenable  to  any  treatment  ?     This  seems  doubtful,  if 
it  be  conceded  that  cases  of  acute  necrosis  really  exist  in  which  the  affection  is 
different  from  diffuse  periostitis.     In  the  latter  affection  timely  incisions  may  suc- 
ceed, as  ha&  been  already  said,  in  checking  the  effusion  and  restoring  the  nutrition  of 
the  bone ;  but  if  the  whole  bony  tissue  be  involved  at  once,  what  agency  can  he 
reasonably  expected  to  restore  it  to  health  f     It  is  clear  that  the  main  question  in 
such  a  case  is,  whether  the  patient's  powers  will  endure  the  strain  of  the  disease,  so 
that  the  bone  may  be  cast  off,  and  he  may  have  the  chance  of  its  reproduction,  or  . 
whether  amputation  will  give  him  a  better  prospect  of  life.     But  the  prognosis  of 
an  amputation  undertaken  under  such  circumstances  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
unfavourable,  since  the  condition  of  system  in  which  such  grave  i^esults  can  follow 
from  such  trivial  injuries  leaves  little  prospect  of  bearing  up  against  so  serious  an 
injury  as  the  removal  of  a  limb  ;  and  the  tendency  to  pyaemia  is  so  strong  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  that  condition  of  the  system  may  not  be  actually  present, 
though  latent,  when  the  operation  is  done.     It  will  therefore,  in  most  cases,  be 
judged  better  to  support  the  patient's  strength  by  a  liberal  allowance  of  tonics  and 
opiates  until  the  graver  dangers  have  passed  away  ;  and  then,  if  the  usefulness  of 
the  limb  is  hopelessly  destroyed,  to  remove  it  when  the  patient  has  rallied  from  the 
typhoid  condition  in  which  the  disease  commences.     Incisions  may  not  have  the 
power  of  averting  the  death  of  the  bone,  but  thev  ought  to  be  made  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  liberate  all  tension,  and  that  for  two  principal  reasons — pertly  in  order 
to  avoid  sloughing  of  the  periosteum,  and  consequent  destruction  of  the  nidus  in 
which  the  new  bone  is  to  be  formed,  partly  to  provide,  drainage  and  a  ready  way 
for  the  pus,  which  must  form,  to  escape,  and  partly  for  the  examination  of  the  bone 
and  for  its  eventual  extraction. 

Acute  necrosis,  whether  resulting  from  diffuse  periostitis  or  not,  may  be  treated 
by  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  bone  so  affected,  a  very  free  incision  being  made 
through  the  periosteum,  which  will  be  found  completely  separated  from  the  bone, 
and  the  bone  being,  if  necessary,  divided  by  a  chain-saw  passed  underneath  it.  In 
cases  of  necrosis  of  the  entire  diaphysis  of  a  long  bone,  a  slight  twist  with  the  lion- 
forceps  will  detach  the  dead  portions  from  the  epiphysial  lines  above  and  below. 
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In  this  way  I  removed  successfully  the  whole  shaft  of  the  tibia  (seven  and  a  half 
inches  kmg),  at  the  age  of  ten,  one  month  after  the  commencement  of  acute  peri- 
QBtitiSt  with  very  successful  results.^  I  think,  when  we  have  clear  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  necrosed  bone  will  be  found  loose,  its  early  removal  is  most 
desirable,  and  liberates  the  patient  from  great  dangers,  both  in  the  present, 
from  the  acute  surgical  fever  kept  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  diseased  bone,  and  in 
the  fhtore,  from  the  risks  incident  on  the  numerous  and  severe  surgical  operations 
which  will  probably  be  necessary  for  the  removal  of  so  extensive  a  sequestrum.  I 
do  not  recommend  the  operation  when  a  portion  only  of  the  diaphysis  has  perished, 
and  has  not  yet  separated.  The  old  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  wait  in  these  cases 
for  the  formation  of  a  periosteal  sheath  of  bone,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  my  cases 
and  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bell,  which  show  that  even  in  so  large  a  bone  as  the  femur 
a  great  portion  (and  I  do  not  see  why  not  the  whole,  if  such  a  case  should  occur)  of 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  shaft  may  be  removed,  and  the  limb  be  left  perfectly 
flail-like  after  the  operation,  and  yet  entire  consolidation  and  perfect  usefulness  of 
the  limb  may  finally  result.' 

Constitutional  Affections. 

Sero/uUk  in  hone. — There  are  two  forms  in  which  scofulous  affections  of  bone  are 
met  with  :  viz.  either  a  deposit  of  tubercle,  or  a  low  inflammation  of.  the  osseous 
sabstanee ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for  considering  the  former  as  a  consequence, 
or  efiect,  of  the  latter.  Let  us,  then,  first  consider  the  peculiar  or  distinctive  cha- 
ncters  <^  scrofulous  inflammation  of  bone. 

A  scrofulous  bone,  when  examined  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  is  soft,  light, 
and  day  ;  sometimes  more  highly  charged  with  blood  than  natural,  and  occasionally 
(though  only  rarely)  presenting  a  deposit  of  tubercle  in  its  interior.  Bones  in  this 
condition  are  constantly  met  with  after  the  removal  of  scrofulous  joints  :  the  substance 
of  the  bone  is  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  the  cancelli  are  lai^,  and  charged  with 
a  red  jelly-like  mass  of  debris.  The  inflammation  readily  passes  into  ulceration,  or 
caries,  and  the  bone  then  exhibits  on  its  surface  a  number  of  minute  pits  or  depres^ 
aioDS,  from  each  of  which  the  ulceration  extends,  so  as  to  communicate  with  those 
around,  until  an  extensive  worm-eaten  surface  is  exposed,'  soft  and  rotten  on  its 
exterior,  bleeding  readily,  and  giving  exit  to  a  foul-smelling  ichorous  pus,  in  which 
pieces  of  decomposed  bone  can  be  felt  as  gritty  particles  under  the  fingers.  The  peri- 
Ohteam  becomes  detached  and  thickened,  and  is  gradually  converted  into  a  gelatinous 
mass  of  granulations. 

The  minute  changes  in  the  ultimate  tissue  have  been  ably  described  by  Dr. 
Black,  in  a  series  of  researches  to  which  my  own  observations  lead  me  to  assent. 
The  cancelli  are  dilated,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  lacunse  and  canaliculi,  are  filled 
with  exudation.  Occasionally,  minute  projections  of  bone  from  the  walls  of  the 
cancelli  indicate  an  attempt  at  the  reproduction  of  bone,  and  that  healing  by 
ideroKis  which  has  been  already  described  as  one  of  the  usual  events  of  healthy 
inflammation.  The  leading  features,  then,  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  strumous 
inflammation  are  the  same  as  those  of  ostitis  in  general ;  and  the  only  distinctive 
analofnical  peculiarity  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  exudation,  which  chokes  up  the 
canals  of  the  bone.  Dr.  Black  has  given  several  analjrses,  tending  to  establish  these 
fbfor  oonclnsions :  that  tuberculosis  gives  rise  (1)  to  a  considerable  increase  of  &t  in 
the  diseased  bone ;  (2)  to  a  large  diminution  of  the  salts  of  lime;  (3)  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  organic  matrix ;  (4)  to  an  increase  in  the  soluble  salts.     For  the  details 

>  Ltmetty  1866,  vol.  i.  p.  340.  See  also  Surgical  Treafjnmt  of  Childrm'$  DigeoMes,  2nd 
fdit.  p.  991,  et  9eq. ;  St  George  $  Ifmpital  BeporU,  vol.  x.  p.  600 ;  where  other  instances  under 
■y  own  care  are  related ;  also  a  cane  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bell,  Brit.  Med.  Jtmrnal,  Mav  2,  1868, 
v«ry  similar  to  a  case  of  mine  in  the  femur,  but  more  extensive.  Many  other  cases  have  since 
b»«o  ofMiated  on ;  indeed  the  oneration  has  now  become  a  recognised  one. 

*  An  interesting  example  ot  the  entire  regeneration  of  the  clavicle  after  its  extirpation  will 
U  UmA  in  the  New  Syd.  Soc.'s  Biennial  Betrotpect,  1867-9,  p.  262. 

*  For  the  appearance  of  scrofulous  ulceration  in  the  macerated  bone  as  contrasted  with 
•isple  nleeration,  tee  figs.  47a,  48,  p.  289. 
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of  the  analysis,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  original  treatise.'  They  serve  to 
illustrate  the  fact,  that  strumous  is  distinguished  from  common  inflammation  by  the 
softness,  lightness,  and  oiliness  of  the  affected  bone ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the 
greater  extent  of  diffusion  of  the  morbid  changes. 

The  superficial  caries,  during  the  mere  presence  of  which,  the  bone,  if  the  affec- 
tion be  not  very  extensive,  is  possibly  still  in  a  curable  state,  spreads  gradually 
inwards,  and  then  the  condition  of  the  bone  passes  beyond  the  possibility  of  repair. 
Large  abscesses  form,  and  the  whole  cancellous  extremity,  or  the  whole  bone,  if  it 
be  one  of  the  cuboid  bones  of  the  tarsus  or  carpus,  is  converted  into  a  cavity 
bounded  by  a  thin  shell  of  osseous  matter,  and  containing  bony  substance,  either  in 
mere  di^bris,  or  so  soft  that  it  will  crumble  away  in  maceration.  These  alxscet^ses 
are  seldom  accompanied  by  that  thickening  of  their  walls  from  periosteal  deposit 
which  takes  place  in  simple  ostitis ;  still,  at  some  distance  from  the  seat  of  profuse 
suppuration,  fresh  deposit  is  sometimes  found  thickening  the  bone,  or  prodaciug 
anchylosis  in  the  less  movable  joints.  Necrosed  portions  of  larger  or  smaller  size 
are  often  found,  but  no  '  sequestra '  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  as  signifying 
necrosed  portions  invaginated  by  new  bone. 

Such  are  the  anatomical  character  of  scrofulous  inflammation  of  bone.  The 
other  common  development  of  that  diathesis  in  the  osseous  system  consists  in  the 
deposit  of  tubercle  either  circumscribed  or  diffused.  Circumscribed  tubercle  * 
(much  the  rarer  form)  seems  most  common  in  the  skull,  deposited  on  the  outside  of 
the  bone  beneath  the  periosteum  (the  strumous  node) ;  and  next  to  this  its  favourite 
locality  is  in  the  cancelli  of  the  joint-end  of  some  bone,  generally  the  tibia.  No 
inconvenience  seems  to  be  produced  by  such  tubercle  till  it  softens ;  and  then,  if 
situated  in  the  articular  end  of  a  bone,  it  usually  makes  a  passage  into  the  neigh* 
bouring  joint  and  destroys  it ;  if  on  the  skull,  the  softening  of  such  a  tubercle  forms 
a  cachectic  abscess  difficult  to  heal,  bordered  by  indurated  cellular  tissue,  vdth  oold, 
bluish  edges,  and  leading  to  exposed  and  roughened  bone,  which,  however,  has  not 
the  peculiar  feeling  of  necrosb,  and  is  not  at  first  dead,  although  it  is  liable  to 
become  so.  The  deposit  of  diffused  tubercle  is  more  common  in  the  shafts  of  the 
long  bones.     It  fills  up  the  cancelli,  appearing  as  a  nodulated,  or  granular,  yellowish 

^  On  the  Ihthohffy  of  Tuberculous  Bone,  p.  32.     Kdinb.  1850. 

^  Tubercle  in  bone  is,  in  any  view  of  the  caae,  rare.  Rokitansky  s  statistics  give  a  low 
place  to  the  bony  syBtem  as  a  seat  of  tubercle;  thougb  they  place  the  bones  and  peri- 
osteum considerably  above  the  testicle  and  epididymis,  which*^  is  hardly  in  conisonance,  I 
believe,  with  the  experience  of  most  surgeons.  But  the  nature  of  the  deposit  generally 
spoken  of  as  tubercular  is  tlie  subject  of  much  difierence  of  opinion  among  aiflerent  patho- 
logists. 'Dr.  Wilson  Fox  says :  '  These  limitations  of  tubercle  have  proceeded  so  far,  that, 
if  the  exclusion  of  the  different  forms  from  the  category  of  tubercle,  proposed  by  various 
pathologists,  were  simultaneously  carried  out,  tubercle  would — not  unfortunately,  cease  tu 
exist — but  would  certainly  have  no  longer  any  place  in  our  nosologies ;  for  nearly  every 
pathological  product  hitherto  ranked  under  this  title,  from  the  grey  granulation  to  the  yellow 
granulation  and  the  cheesy  infiltration,  \&  by  some  authority  or  other  excluded  from  the  cate* 
gory  of  tubercle.* — Artificial  Productum  of  Tubercle,  p.  22.  My  opinion  is,  that  many  of  the 
deposits  which  are  usually  regarded  as  tubercles  in  bune,  are  masses  of  inspissated  pus  mingled 
with  other  inflammatory  products ;  and  that,  rare  as  tubercle  in  bone  is  generally  said  to  be, 
it  is  in  reality  still  rarer.  Mr.  Macnamara,  on  the  other  hand,  for  whose  opinion  I  have  a 
sincere  respect,  believes  that  the  deposit  of  inflammatory  material  found  m  the  bonea  of 
tuberculous  subjects  differs  in  no  respect  from  ihn  deposits  of  tubercle  which  may  be  found  in 
their  viscera,  and  looks  upon  tubercle  in  bone  as  a  tolerably  common  appearance.  See  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  of  his  recently  published  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Bones  and  Jointtu 
Some  of  the  German  patholo^nsts  appear  to  regard  every  inflammatory  production  in  which 
'giant-cells  'and  *  a  reticulum  '  can  be  found  as  tuberculous,  and  then  go  onto  assume  for  this 
tubercular  product  an  auto-infecting  property.  All  this  however  appears  to  me  to  rest  on  the 
slenderest  basis  of  fact  (see  Treves  on  ScrofVla,  ch.  iii.  and  iv.)  Mr.  Croft,  in  relating  some 
caaes  classed  by  him  as  tubercular  aflections  of  the  articular  ends  and  synovial  membranes  of 
joints,  in  Path\  Trans,  vol.  xxxii.,  has  with  the  caution  of  experience  allowed  that  we  want 
much  more  extended  information.  Much  of  the  present  ditterenoe  of  opinion,  however, 
depends  on  the  view  taken  of  the  nature  of  tubercle.  The  Germans  for  the  most  part  regard 
it  as  a  specific,  and  infecting  new  growth ;  the  English,  generally,  as  the  outcome  of  chronic 
inflammation  under  certain  constitutional  conditions.  See  Mr.  Treves*8  essay  on  Scbovctla, 
in  vol.  i. 
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mass  of  soft  consistence,  and  extends  frequently  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
sh^.  My  own  impression  is  that  this  diffused  tubercle  less  frequently  and  less 
rapidly  softens  than  the  circumscribed ;  but  exact  information  on  this  point  is 
wanting.  It  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  shaft  is  attacked  by  this  or  any 
other  form  of  disease,  the  extremities  usually  escape,  and  vice  versd — a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  joints. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  though  hitherto  only  on  two  occasions,  to  meet  with  a 
pariicolar  form  of  ulceration,  which  was  in  one  case  certainly,^  and  in  the  other 
probably,  connected  with  scrofula. 

Xamerous  pit*  were  found  on  the  articular  surface,  varying*  in  depth,  but  con6ned  to  tlie 
fpiphjrsis,  with  aharp  edges,  and  curdy  purulent  contents.  Their  openings  into  the  cavity  of 
toe  joint  were  clearly  punched  out  of  the  cartilage,  and  all  the  cartilage  around  was  ^uite 
healthy.  A  few  small  granules  of  hone  were  met  with  among  the  contents  of  the  cavities. 
Id  one  of  the  cases,  when  the  hones  were  examined,  there  were  found  several  spots  of  vascular 
aod  softened  tissue  beneath  the  surface  of  the  bones,  evidently  the  commencement  of  similar 
pits.  There  was  no  trace  of  tubercle.  The  thigh  was  amputated,  and  the  patient  recovered 
f(ir  a  time,  but  soon  died  of  phthisis.  In  the  other  case,  the  patient,  a  boy  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  recovered  after  excision  of  the  knee,  and  remained  long  afterwards  in 
ffood  health.^ 

I  believe  this  pitting  or  spotted  ulceration  of  the  articular  ends  of  bones  to  be 
one  of  the  forms  of  scrofulous  disease,  and  to  be  indistinguishable  from  its  other 
forms  before  dissection.  It  presents  a  very  favourable  condition  for  resection,  from 
the  strict  limitation  of  the  disease  to  a  very  slight  depth  below  the  surface. 

Symptoms, — Of  the  symptoms  of  scrofula  in  bone  little  need  be  said  here.  The 
general  symptoms  of  the  diathesis,  added  to  an  indolent  swelling  of  some  bone,  lead 
to  a  diagnosis  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  swelling  is  composed  partly  of  the  engorged 
soft  tissues,  and  partly  occasioned  by  real  enlargement  of  the  bone.  The  colour  is 
usually  white  and  pasty,*  and  the  swelling  indolent ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  in- 
flammation is  higher  than  common,  and  suppuration  imminent,  redness  and  pain 
may  be  present.  When  suppuration  has  been  effected,  the  pain  generally  subsides, 
and  the  functions  of  the  part  are  more  or  lees  completely  regained,  even  when  the 
bone  is  destroyed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  scrofula  in  bone  offers  little  that  is  peculiar.  For 
local  treatment  perhaps  the  most  important  indication  is  to  keep  the  part  at  rest  by 
splints  and  bandages  during  the  prevalence  of  inflammation.  Local  depletion 
shoQld  be  cautiously  used  while  there  is  pain,  tenderness,  and  superficial  redness, 
or  the  part  may  be  enveloped  in  a  large  warm  poultice  or  fomentation.  When 
inflammation  is  not  apparent  in  the  soft  parts,  but  there  are  signs  of  its  presence  in 
the  bone,  it  will  be  necessar}*  to  use  counter-irritation  by  a  light  application  of  the 
actual  cautery  by  blisters  or  by  caustic  issues ;  or  in  less  severe  and  more  chronic 
cases  by  means  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  or  other  stimulating  application.  When 
irritation  has  subsided,  pressure  by  means  of  strapping  will  be  found  very  service- 
able, both  in  ensuring  rest  and  promoting  abKorption,  and  the  local  application  of 
merrary  (Bcott's  bandage)  may  be  combined  with  this.  By  these  simple  measures, 
vith  judicious  constitutional  treatment,  most  of  the  cases  of  strumous  inflammation, 
vhich  are  seen  before  the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  will  be  brought  to  a  favoiutible 

When  the  suppuration  is  once  established,  it  is  better  to  procure  exit  for  it  by 
*niaU  incisions,  and  to  use  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  denudation  of  fi-esb 
T«^»rtiof»  <>f  bone.  The  question,  however,  of  the  early  or  late  opening  of  abscesses 
"•nnwted  with  strumous  bone  is  one  on  which  a  good  deal  of  differenc*  of  opinion 
very  naturally  exists,  and  which  is  best  determined  in  each  individual  case.  If, 
b<nrever,  the  abscess  be  near  an  important  organ,  as  a  joint  or  seixius  cavity,  then 

*  A  notice  of  this  case  will  he  found  in  Path,  StK:  Trant,  vol.  x.  p.  21 7. 

'  'iTiis  is  figured  in  the  work,  above  referred  to,  On  the  Surgicnl  Treatment  of  Children" n 
IkA^nt^,  p.  48**. 

*  The*  whit^  swelling'  of  old  authors  was  named  fmm  strumous  disease  of  the  joints, 
^S  "(i;;h  manv  other  affections  came  to  be  included  under  the  term. 

Vol.  XL  X  n  1 
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undoubtedly  no  time  should  be  lost  in  evacuating  it.  The  Ufle  of  laster's  method 
has  seemed  to  me  extremely  advantageous  in  these  cases.  When  the  bone  is  ex- 
posed through  the  opening  of  an  abscess,  its  condition  should  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, once  for  all,  with  the  probe,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  necessity  for  operative 
interference;  but  nothing  is  more  mischievous  than  repeated  meddling  with  dis- 
eased bone.  The  general  indications  for  operations  upon  bones  affected  with  stru- 
mous caries,  and  the  form  of  operation  indicated,  will  be  the  same  as  in  caries 
depending  upon  other  causes ;  but  the  prognosis  will  be  less  favourable  than  when 
the  constitution  is  unaffected,  and  therefore  operations  should  be  undertaken  with 
more  caution.  Operations  on  those  cases  will  usually  succeed  or  fail  according  ai> 
scrofula  has  attacked  the  viscera  or  no,  and  accoi*ding  to  the  extent  of  its  diffusion 
through  the  system;  but  even  after  a  successful  operation  the  patient  is  by  no 
means  secure  against  a  relapse  in  some  other  part.  It  has  lately  become  common  to 
perforate  bones  affected  with  scrofula  either  by  means  of  a  small  trephine  or  a  drill, 
and  to  keep  the  canal  so  made  constantly  drained,  the  whole  proceeding  being  per- 
formed with  antiseptic  precautions.  If  a  neighbouring  joint  is  affected,  it  should  be 
freely  opened  at  the  same  time  and  drained.  I  would  refer  to  Mr.  Macnamara's 
work,  p.  115,  for  instances  of  the  success  of  this  practice. 

For  the  general  treatment  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  essay  on  Scro- 
fula. 

Closely  allied  to  tuberculosis  is  the  affection  designated  Lymphadenoma,  or 
Hodgkin's  disease  ;  and  although  little  is  known  of  the  affection  of  the  bones  in  this 
disease,  yet  Mr.  Macnamara  {op.  cU.  p.  123)  has  recorded  a  case  of  lymphade- 
noma  in  which  an  extensive  deposit  of  lymphoid  or  fibrocellular  material  was  found 
in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  tibia,  very  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  the 
cervical  glands.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  symptoms  connected  with  this  con- 
dition of  the  bone,  nor  is  it  stated  that  any  other  bones  were  examined.  The  case, 
however,  is  interesting  as  calling  attention  to  another  of  the  widespread  influences  of 
this  destructive  affection. 

Syphilitic  affect imis  of  bone. — The  chief  phenomena  of  the  syphilitic  affections  of 
bone  are  described  in  the  essay  on  Syphilis  ;  it  will  therefore  only  be  necessary 
here  to  go  a  little  more  into  detail  as  to  the  anatomy  of  bone  affected  by  syphilis, 
and  the  means  by  which  the  disease  is  to  be  diagnased.  As  the  general  treatment 
of  syphilis  is  laid  down  in  Mr.  Lee V  essay,  only  the  local  treatment  of  its  manifes- 
tations in  the  osseous  system  will  be  dwelt  on  here. 

Syphilitic  affections  are  those  in  which  the  existence  of  a  chronic  limited  inflam 
mation  of  the  periosteum  alone  is  most  clearly  pi*oved,  if  indeed  such  inflammation 
be  not  peculiar  to  syphilis.  Strumous  nodes  (as  we  have  just  remarked,  p.  304) 
ai-e  formed  by  scrofuloits  matter  confined  between  the  carious  bone  and  its  perios- 
teum, and  are  due  to  an  affection  of  the  bone;  but  the  true  node,  that  which  follows 
syphilis,  is  caused  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  between  the  bone  and  the  periosteum, 
and  is  due  to  in  flam  mation  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  deep  layers  (*  sub-periosteal 
blastema  *)  of  the  latter.  Hence  it  is  of  a  diftbi-ont  significsition  from  that  of  a  stru- 
mous abscess ;  for,  while  the  latter  is  merely  a  consecjuence  of  diseased  bone,  and 
necessarily  involves  coiresponding  loss  of  substance  and  the  slow  processes  by  which 
alone  an  ulcer  (and  more  especially  a  strumous  ulcer)  in  bone  can  be  healed, 
the  syphilitic  node  is  itself  the  starting-point  of  the  disease  in  the  bone,  and  if 
early  and  properly  treated,  the  whole  oi'gan  can  be  restored  in  a  short  time  to  a 
state  of  health.  But,  although  in  a  node  the  inflammation  is  usually  limited  to  the 
periosteum,  it  is  not  always  so.  Numerous  preparations  show  thickening  of  the 
substance  of  the  bone  lx»ne:ith  nodes,*  proving  tlie  im])lication  of  the  deeper  struc- 
tures, and  ther(»fore  a  st^ite  of  diHea.se  which,  though  still  cimible,  may  be  expected 
to  be  morc  obstinate  than  mere  i)oriosteal  eflusion ;  and  if  the  skull  be  examined  in 
the  situation  of  a  node,  some  roughening  of  its  outer  table  may  geneially,  perhaps 

^  St.  Thomas'H  Hospital  Museum,  series  c.  No.  64. 
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always,  be  diaouveretl.  The  progress  of  nodes,  when  they  ai'e  not  absorbed  under 
appropriate  treatment,  in  in  one  of  two  directions ;  either  the  subperiosteal  effusion 
ossifies,  or  it  softens  and  gives  rise  to  caries,  accompanied  usually  by  suppuration. 
The  former  event  is  commoner  on  the  tibia,  the  latter  on  the  skull.  The  indisposi- 
tion of  the  pericranium  to  form  new  bone  is  a  well-known  fact  in  pathology,  nor  am 
I  aware  that  the  fommtion  of  new  bone  in  syphilitic  nodes  of  the  skull  has  ever 
been  proTed,  though  new  bone  may  be  sometimes  found  deposited  on  the  outer  table 
of  the  skull  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  ulcers ;  ^  in  nodes  of  other  flat  bones  also, 
ossification,  if  it  occurs,  is  rare.  Many  nodes  appear  so  hard  as  to  be  pronounced 
ofi^ecms ;  but  the  feeling  is  often  deceptive,  since  the  tense  and  thickened  periosteum 
raised  by  semi-solid  effusion  gives  a  sensation  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  a  bony  swelling.  Therefore,  in  a  hard  node  which  is  of  no  long  standing,  treat- 
ment for  its  removal  may  be  confidently  recommended,  and  all  the  more  if  the 
:9 welling  be  situated  on  a  flat  bone.  On  the  tibi»  nodes  are  prone  to  o&sify,  and 
then  the  deeper  ossified  part  remains  as  a  permanent  irregularity  on  the  sur£ice  of 
the  bone  ;  but  the  unossified  portion  may  often  be  dispersed  by  appropriate  mea- 
itoree.  When  a  node  softens,  and  the  question  occurs  whether  pus  has  formed,  the 
caf«e  ought  to  be  carefully  examined,  in  order  if  possible  to  determine  the  point. 
The  principal  indication  of  the  presence  of  pus  is  the  shining,  tense,  and  thinned 
condition  of  the  skin.  It  is  important  to  obviate  more  destruction  of  the  skin 
than  is  inevitable  on  the  bursting  of  the  abscess,  nince  such  sores  are  very  diflicult 
to  heal,  and  in  some  cases  appear  incurable.  The  best  way  is  to  make  a  very  small 
pancturp,  and  close  it  after  drawing  off  the  pus.  Frecjueiitly,  under  the  proper 
treatment,  the  sofl  parte  will  adhei*e  again  to  the  bone  with  very  nlight  or  no ' 
exfoliation.  It  is  especially  in  these  cases  of  a1)8ceKses  communicating  with  the 
surface  of  a  bone  that  I  have  found  the  treatment  by  carbolic  acid,  recommended  by 
Mr.  Lister,  most  successful.  In  several  cases  under  my  own  care  where  I  have  had 
either  positive  proof  or  the  strongest  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  abscess  was 
connected  with  diseased  bone,  I  have  found  the  abscess  heal  i-eadily  and  without 
eifoliAtion.  Many  othei-s  have  also  been  put  on  record  by  Mr.  Lister  and  other 
Kui^geons.  Very  commonly,  however,  the  formation  of  periosteal  abscess  after 
a  node  is  followed  by  the  exfoliation  of  most  of  the  subjacent  bone.  Syphilitic 
iKxies  are  usually  preceded,  and  always  accx)mf)anied,  by  more  or  less  of  dull  aching 
pain  in  the  bone,  especially  liable  to  exacerbations  at  night ;  or  this  *  syphilitic 
rheumatism,'  as  it  is  sometimes  called  (the  ifmiieurs  o8teoco2>e^  of  French  authors), 
may  be  the  only  symptom  referred  to  the  osseous  system  during  the  progress  of  the 
herondary  aflbction. 

When  the  syphilitic  cachexia  is  further  advanced,  the  whole  bone  or  a  great  part 
of  it  may  be  diseased  through  its  entire  thickness,  loading  to  chronic  ostitis,  and 
Terminating  in  sclerosis,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  '  hypertrophy '  of  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  bone.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  distinction  which  could  be  drawn 
hptireen  such  instances  of  chronic  inflammation  and  those  arising  from  non-specific 
tniwps,  except  that  which  is  founded  on  the  presence  of  concomitant  and  preceding 
^vphilitic  symptoms  in  other  organs. 

Still  more  grave  and  more  ob«tinate  develop mciits  of  tertiary  syphilis  in  the 
^••ues  are  those  carious  and  necrotic  affectioiLS  (ulcerative  or  gangrenous)  which  so 
"tten  attack  the  skull,  the  bones  of  the  face,  and  the  superficial  long  bones,  in 
\*ThonM  much  re<luced  by  excesses,  or  by  the  injudicious  administration  of  mercury. 
In  former  times,  under  the  horrible  system  which  prevailed  in  the  *  foul  wards'  of 
tr**  gresit  hospitals,  where  every  person  laliouring  under  any  disclose  supposed  to  be 
«'aTi>»l  !>y  promiscuous  intercoui*se  was  compelled  to  take  mercury  to  salivation,  the 
ravages  of  sy^>hilis  on  the  bones  were  di-eiulful ;  and  it  is  to  this  system  that  we  owe 

*  K%pn  h**re  it  is  in  most  cabea  doubtful  whether  the  deposit  han  Ijeen  formed  outHide  the 
-  i!l,or  wh»-ther  the  thickeninjr  is  not  produced  by  deponit  within  tin*  diplcw  expandinpr  the 

•  •»  r  uble  ;  for  depoitit  in  the  diploo  is  exceedingly  common.     See  below  on  the  '  tubercu- 
i*>d  *  form  oi  s?philitic  ulceration  in  bone. 

•  S«  Parker,  Modem  Treaf  merit  of  Syphilitic  Diseases^  4th  ed.  1800,  p.  201. 
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many  of  the  prepanitions  of  syphilitic  caries  and  necrosis  preserved  in  our  rotiseams 
But  there  seems  no  reaTiOnable  doubt  that  such  affections  do  also  occur  in  persons 
who  have  never  taken  mercury,*  especially  when  the  disease  has  been  allowed  to 
go  on  unchecked,  and  the  constitution  is  at  the  same  time  enfeebled  by  alternations 
of  debauchei^r  and  hardship,  as  is  the  case  sometimes  with  sailors,  and  more  fre- 
quently with  prostitutCvS. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  affections  is  usually  easy  from  the  history  of  infection 
and  the  presence  of  other  symptoms ;  but  it  may  in  some  cases  be  obscui-ed  by  the 
patient's  unwillingness  or  inability  to  reveal  the  history  of  the  original  disease. 
Thus  the  pains  in  the  bones  may  be  referred  to  rheumatism  ;  but  here  the  diagnosis 
can  in  most  cases  be  easily  established  by  observing  that  rheumatic  pains  in  the 
bones  are  generally  accompanied  by  affections  of  the  thick  fibrous  structures  (muscles 
or  fasciae)  and  of  the  joints  ;  or,  if  the  rheumatic  affection  be  more  acute,  the  urine 
and  sweat  will  probably  furnish  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  When 
nodes  have  made  their  appearance,  the  diagnosis  is  usually  easy,  the  only  question 

Fig.  60. — Syphilitic  Ulceration  of  the  Annular  variety.     (Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  No.  635.) 


lying  between  syphilis  and  struma,  since  rheumatic  periostitis  is,  as  we  shall  see, 
more  diffused.  In  the  absence  of  history,  the  concomitant  symptoms  will  guide  us 
while  the  skiu  is  unbroken ;  and  after  pus  has  m:ide  its  way  to  the  surface,  some 
assistance  may  be  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  secretion.  Syphilitic  caries  and 
necrosis  (as  is  observed  in  the  essay  on  Syphilis)  are  not  primary  affections  of 
the  bones,  but  ai*e  the  i-esult  and  termination  of  nodes,  or  of  inflammation  of  the 
bones,  or  of  ulcerative  affections  of  the  soft  parts  around  the  bone,  as  in  the  palate, 
and  therefore  have  been  preceded  by  a  long  course  of  symptoms,  during  which  the 
diagnosis  is  usually  established.  If  not,  it  rarely  prasents  any  difficulty,  since  the 
traces  or  the  presence  of  other  symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  recognised. 

An  interesting  comparison  has  been  made  between  the  forms  of  syphilitic  ulcei-a- 
tion  in  l)ono  and  those  of  syphilitic  eruption  on  the  skin.  Specimens  of  rounde<l 
ulcers  may  sometimes  be  mot  with,  especially  on  the  skull-cap,  which  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  rupial  ulcers  so  fi-equent  in  an  advanced  stage  of  constitutional 


See  Piirker,  op.  cit,  p.  281. 
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siA-philis.  A  small  round  spot  of  ulceration  is  seen,  where  the  surface  of  the  bone  is 
worm-eaten  from  the  presence  of  numerous  minute  depressions,  and  in  some  cases 
tlie  bone  around  this  worm-eaten  central  portion  is  marked  by  arborescent  grooves, 
the  traces  of  increased  vascularity.  Later  on,  a  circular  ti-ench  is  marked  around 
the  worm-eaten  spot ;  and  as  this  widens  and  deepens,  it  undermines  and  finally 
chiaels  out  the  piece,  which  separates  as  a  sequestrum,  and  then  the  bone  scars  over, 
leaving  a  rounded  depression,  much  larger  than  the  original  spot,  the  siuface  of 
which  is  rather  glazed  and  a  little  vascular,  and  the  bone  below  it  a  good  deal 
hardened.  In  well-marked  specimens,  these  ar^ntdar  ulcers,  as  they  are  termed  by 
Sir  J.  Paget,  fig.  50,  look  very  characteristic,  but  in  less  advanced  cases,  especially 
before  the  surrounding  trench  has  formed,  or  again  at  a  late  period  when  cicatrisa- 
tion has  obliterated  some  of  the  more  distinctive  characters  of  the  ulcer,  it  seems 


Fig.  51. — Syphilitic  Ulceration  of  the  Tuberculated 
variety.  (Museum  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  No.  632.) 


Fig.  52. — Syphilitic  Ulceration  of 
the  Reticulated  variety.  (Museum 
of  the  lioynl  College  of  Surgeons, 
No.  (530.) 


impomble  to  distinguish  it  from  a  scrofulous  or  other  lesion.  The  other  charac- 
teristic form  of  syphilitic  ulceration  is  the  tuberculated,  hg.  51,  which  appears  to 
r«*mnienoe  by  a  tubercular  thickening  of  the  external  wall  of  the  bone,  recalling  the 
^philitic  tubercle  so  common  on  the  skin  of  the  face,  <fec.,  and  due  not  to  periosteal 
(If^iosit,  but  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  compact  tissue  itself.  This  inflamed  bone 
POon  becomes  dotted  over  with  numerous  little  pits  or  depressions,  which  coalesce 
and  form  ulcers,  usually  oval  or  i*ound,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  interior  of  the 
Ijone.  Besides  these,  Sir  J.  Paget  has  described  a  third  form  of  syphilitic  ulceration, 
the  reticftlated  (fig.  52)  in  which  the  disease  appears  first  to  show  itself  in  the  form 
f*f  a  network  of  periofiteal  deposit,  which  is  liable  to  ]K?rfomtion  by  ulcers  subse- 
quently forming  and  assuming  the  annular  type,  of  which  latter,  therefore,  the  above 
may  l»e  regarded  as  a  variety.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  syphilitic  ulcer,  the  annular 
^fie^im  to  me  the  more  characteristic? ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  either  is  so  distinc- 
tive of  the  di^ieaae  as  to  enable  us,  with  anything  like  certainty,  to  infer  the  previous 
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constitutional  affection  from  examination  of  the  affected  bone ;  nay,  I  have  known 
pathologists  of  the  greatest  experience  refuted  in  such  attempts  by  the  subsequent 
discovery  of  the  history  of  the  preparation. 

The  accompanying  figures  represent  characteristic  examples  of  these  various  forms 
of  syphilitic  ulcer ;  and  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  simple,  strumous,  rheu- 
matic and  malignant  ulcemtion,  which  will  be  found  at  pp.  289,  312,  321,  the  reader 
will  be  enabled  to  see  at  a  glance,  much  better  than  by  verbal  description,  the  differ- 
ences of  these  affections  as  shown  on  the  macerated  bone. 

Any  of  these  forms  of  syphilic  ulceration  may  affect  the  bone  so  deeply  as  to 
penetrate  its  wliole  thickness.  Thus  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
is  a  specimen  (A  34)  of  a  clavicle  in  which  the  bono  has  given  way  (probably  after 
death)  in  consequence  of  penetrating  ulceration  attributed  to  syphilis.  Spontaneous 
fracture  of  a  long  bone,  however,  from  penetration  by  a  syphilitic  ulcer  is  extremely 
raro ;  while  penetration  of  a  flat  bone,  especially  of  the  cranium,  is  still  a  pretty 
frequent  circumstance,  and  used  to  be  an  ordinary  result  of  syphilis.     In  the  greater 


Fio.  63. — Penptratinjr  S^-philitic  Ulcer.   (Mufeura  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon."*,  No.  GHC.) 


number  of  such  cases  no  serious  mischief  follows ;  the  dura  mater  is  exposed  on  the 
separation  of  the  necrosed  central  part  of  the  ulcer,  but  soon  gets  covered  over,  so  that 
its  pulsations  are  no  longer  visible,  and  in  a  little  while  the  gap  will  be  filled  up  by 
fibrous  tissue.  In  rare  cases,  however,  pressure  upon  the  brain  is  produced  either 
by  matter  confined  between  the  skull  and  dura  mater,  or  by  ulceration  la3dng  open  a 
branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  and  causing  hsemoiThage. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  constitutional  syphilis  has  been  already  described, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  at  one  period  or  other  of  the  diseajse  a  prolonged  and 
sufficient  exhibition  of  mercury  will  be  necessary  for  a  cure.  To  this  general  rule  the 
afibctions  of  bone  form  no  exception,  for  although  some  of  them  are  usually  found 
accompanied  by  so  profound  a  cachexia,  so  complete  a  prostration  of  the  whole 
system,  that  mercury  is  inadmissible,  it  will  also  be  found  that  such  affections  do  not 
admit  of  cure.  Iodide  of  potassium  often  acts,  however,  upon  the  earlier  afibctions 
of  the  bone  and  periosteum  like  a  charm,  and  the  symptoms  soon  disappear ;  but 
those  whose  experience  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  is  most  extensive  '  believe  that 
the  improvement  is  not  permanent,  and  that  for  the  entire  eradication  of  the  consti- 
tutional affection  a  mild  but  prolonged  course  of  mercury  (for  which  the  calomel 

*  See  the  essay  on  Syphius,  and  Parker,  op.  cit.  p.  289. 
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vftpoui^bath  is  the  most  appropriate  agent)  ought  to  be  insisted  on.  The  local 
timtment  of  bone  inflamed  from  syphilis  presents  several  interesting  questions. 
Nodes  will  usually  be  benefitted  by  bhsters,  or  if  the  bone  seem  to  be  more  deeply 
aflected,  by  the  persevering  use  of  mercurial  ointment,  strapping  vith  the  empl. 
hydr.  com  ammoniaco,  iodine  paint,  &c.  But  when  the  pain  in  the  inflamed  bone 
LB  constant  and  very  distressing,  it  is  quite  justifiable  to  divide  the  periosteum  by  a 
free  incision ;  and  then,  if  nothing  is  found  to  account  for  the  tension  and  to  hold 
out  a  prospect  of  its  relief,  a  trephine  may  be  applied  to  the  bone  itself,  and  its 
medullary  canal  laid  open.^  If  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  make  their  ap- 
p«anaioe  in  the  course  of  ulceration  of  the  cranium,  the  application  of  the  trephine 
has  sometimes  been  successful  in  preserving  life ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  it  has  sometimes  produced  or  hastened  death.  The  proverbial  ob- 
scurity of  all  cranial  aflections  ought,  I  think,  to  make  us  cautious  in  adopting  so 
extreme  a  measure  as  trephining  the  skull,  unless  in  a  patient  whose  state  is  other- 
wise evidently  hopeless.  Epileptic  convulsions,  even  with  slight  symptoms  of  para- 
lysis, are  hardly  a  sufficient  indication  for  the  operation ;  but  the  experience  of  Mr. 
H.  Lee  '  has  shown  that  in  some  cases  the  removal  of  the  diseased  bone  has  been 
followed  by  the  healing  of  ulcers  which  had  previously  been  obstinate ;  and  it  seems 
that  the  removal  of  the  outer  table  only,  when  it  is  dead,  and  appeal's  to  be  keeping 
up  irritation,  is  a  safe  practice. 

The  treatment  of  fissures  and  defects  of  the  palate  from  syphilitic  necrosis  will  be 
found  di:9cussed  in  the  essay  on  Diseases  of  the  Mouth. 

Rheumatic  ajffecliojM  of  hone, — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  certain  of  the 
exutence  of  any  specific  afiection  of  bone  due  to  the  rheumatic  diathesis.^ 

I  would  not  be  understood,  however,  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  afiection  which 
d(«ervee  to  be  called  '  rheumatic  ostitis.'  The  condition  of  the  articulating  extre- 
mities of  the  bones  in  cases  of  osteo-arthritis  is  very  peculiar,  and  can  hardly  be 
explained  by  any  theory  except  that  of  some  constitutional  peculiarity  in  the  disease, 
AiDce  neither  the  age  of  the  patient  nor  the  mode  of  causation  of  the  malady  ofiera 
any  constant  features  which  can  account  for  the  singularity  of  the  afiection  of  the 
Uine.  That  which  is  most  characteristic  in  all  those  cases  which  appear  to  be  rheu- 
matic, is  their  very  slow  course,  and  the  great  length  of  time  during  which  inflam- 
mation may  be  present  without  either  caries  or  necrosis. 

The  chief  features  which  are  distinctive  of  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  bones 
ftre,  the  extensive  deposit  of  bone  in  the  fibrous  structures  around,  the  condensation 
and  thinning  of  the  shell  of  the  bone,  the  rarefaction  and  partial  absorption  of  its 
intmory  and  the  consequent  change  of  shape  which  parts  containing  much  cancellous 
tMKue,  such  as  the  articular  heads  and  necks  of  long  bones,  suflfer.  In  the  articular 
dinease  the  new  bone  is  found,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  ligaments  and  other  tissues 
diHtinct  from  the  periosteum,  and  thus  forms  what  Dr.  Adams  calls  '  additamentary 
Ijcmes,'  which  have  been  so  often  mistaken  for  poHions  fractured  ofl^  the  bony 
prominences,  near  which  they  may  be  situated,  and  remaining  ununited.  I  shall 
•i^Muoe  some  reasons  for  believing  that  many  of  the  specimens  in  which  portions  of 
luDe  have  been  found  near  the  shafts  of  long  bones,  but  movable  upon  them,  and 
which  have  been  thought  to  be  instances  iu  which  exostoses  had  been  fractured  at 
tlvir  haae,  may  be  of  the  same  nature. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Sir  J.  Paget  haa  classed  some 
'^■ecimena  ^  as  '  rheumatic  ulceration,'  in  which,  along  with  these  appearances  on  the 
^Wl  of  the  bone,  ulceration  is  seen  invading  the  newly-formed  |)eriosteal  de|x>sit. 
<  hie  of  these  preparations  will  be  found  represented  in  fig.  54.  In  any  case^  the 
•O'orrencae  of  nodes,  and  more  or  less  of  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  superficial  bones 

'  Parker,  op.  cit.  p.  28.3.  «  Procefdings  of  the  Metl-Chir.  Soc,  vol.  iii.  p.  283. 

*  The  dinease  now  cominonly  called  'chronic  rheumatic  arthritis*  or 'osteo-arthritia*  is 
nvtrded  by  nome  authors  of  credit  as  originally  a  di^^ease  of  the  bone.     It  is  described  in 
Um:  i^MraT  on  Diseases  op  tkb  Joints. 
•  Noe.  Qm,  «27,  627a. 
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Fio.  54. — Rheumatic  Ulceration 
of  Bone.  (Muf^um  of  the 
Royal  CoUeofe  of  Sursreons, 
NO.G27.) 


in  cases  of  rheumatism,  is  a  sufficiently  probable  event;  but  it  is  a  complication 
which  must  be  treated  on  general  principles*  The  nodes  do  not  affect  the  limited 
extent  and  rounded  outline  of  those  due  to  syphilis,  but  are  irregular  swellings  of 

the  periosteum,  involving  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  surface,  and  probably  some  of  the  thickness  of 
the  bone. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  rheumatic  affections 
of  bone,  nothing  need  be  said  here,  since  all  that 
is  necessary  to  add  to  the  general  treatment  of 
ostitis  will  be  found  in  the  essay  on  Diseases  of 
THE  Joints,  to  which  essay  I  must  also  refer  for 
the  affection  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bonos, 
which  has  been  described  by  Charcot  as  occurring 
in  the  course  of  locomotor  ataxy. 

MoUitiea  ossium. — The  peculiar  condition  of  the 
bones  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  moUities 
ossium,  or  malaoosteon,  is  one  which  is  very  rarely 
met  with.  In  the  female  pelvis,  as  a  cause  of 
difficulty  in  parturition,  it  is  less  rare  than  under 
other  circumstances,  and  demands  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  obstetric  surgeon  ;  but  in  this  place 
we  have  only  to  consider  the  disease  in  its  patho- 
logy and  general  surgical  bearings. 

The  pathology  of  mollities  is  far  from  being 
satisfactorily  established ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  has  arisen,  in  great  part  at  any 
rate,  from  the  fact  that  authors  have  confounded 
several  different  conditions  under  the  same  name.  Some,  indeed,  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  mollities  and  fi*agilitas  ossium ;  while  others  regard  mollities  as 
an  a6^tion  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  rickets. 

The  disease  which  appears  best  to  deserve  a  separate  description  under  the  name 
of  mollities  is  marked  by  the  following  characteristics.  Several  bones  are  usually 
affected  at  the  same  time.  The  portions  of  bone  attacked  are  uniformly  softened 
throughout.  The  disease,  however,  does  not  in  all  cases  attack  either  the  whole 
length  or  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone ;  and,  if  the  specimen  be  examined  at  an 
early  period,  the  outer  shell  is  often  found  to  retain  its  natural  consistence.^  When 
the  whole  bone  is  affected,  it  can  be  readily  bent,  and  resembles,  in  extreme  cases,  as 
Dr.  Ormerod  *  remarks,  rather  a  portion  of  fatty  matter  enclosed  in  a  case  of  perios- 
teum than  a  bone.  If  ^the  cancellous  tissue  (in  which  the  disease  appears  to  origi- 
nate) be  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  cells  are  enlarged,  sometimes  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  whole  bone  is  expanded,  and  are  filled  with  a  peculiar  reddish  gela- 
Uniform  matter,  in  which,  on  microscopical  examination,  much  fat  and  oil  can  be 
discovered,  together  with  blood-discs.  Besides  these  (which  are  the  common  pro- 
ducts of  any  degenerative  change),  certain  peculiar  nucleolated  nuclear  bodies  have 
been  described  by  Mr.  Dalrymple.'  Instances  of  bones  affected  with  mollities  do, 
however,  occur,  in  which  the  amount  of  fat  is  not  greatly  increased.  Thus  in  a 
specimen  in  Guy's  Hospital  Museum  (No.  1004®*),  taken  from  a  case  reported  by 
Mr.  Solly  in  the  *  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxvii.,  it  is  said  that  the  diseased  tissue 
consisted  simply  of  an  organic  matrix,  with  little  earthy  matter,  and  containing 
little  fat.     Cases  like  these  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  mollities  as  simply 


*  Ab  in  Dairy mple's  case,  referred  to  below.  '  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Sept.  10,  1859. 

»  Ihihlin  Quarterly  Journal,  1846,  p.  85;  see  also  Path.  Soc,  Trans.  1840-7.  p.  148,  and 
Durham,  in  Guy's  HMpital  Heports,  Srd  per.  vol.  x.  It  i8  said  that  in  bones  affected  with 
mollities,  lactic  acid  and  lactates  are  to  be  discovered,  and  that  this  lactic  acid  promotes  the 
solution  and  absorption  of  the  phosphate  of  lime.  The  fact,  however,  appears  doubtful.  See 
Driven,  Arch.  gen.  de  M4d.  1807,  vol.  x.  p.  608. 
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a  fatty  degeneration.  Degeneration  of  some  sort  is,  however,  always  present ;  and, 
as  this  advances,  it  involves  the  compact  walls  of  the  bone,  and  then  the  disease 
Vieoomes  for  the  first  time  recognisable  by  the  symptoms  which  will  be  immediately 
desctibed.  At  a  later  period  the  whole  bone  is  found  to  be  involved,  and  becomes  a 
mere  bag  of  soft  matter  encloaed  in  the  periosteum — which,  perhaps,  may  be  some- 
what thickened — but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  further  destruction  of  the  bone 
itself  oocuTB.  It  is  merely  converted  into  a  soft,  generally  oily,  material,  which 
crumbles  away  on  maceration,  but  which  seems  capable  of  resisting  absorption  for  an 
unlimited  period  during  life. 

The  symptoms  of  mollities  are  sufficiently  striking  in  a  well-marked  case  to 
iittract  immediate  notice,  however  obscure  may  be  the  real  natura  of  the  constitu- 
tional affection.  The  patients  are  usually  women,  and  repeated  pregnancy  appears 
to  act  aji  an  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  and  to  account  for  the  greater  proportion  of 
fi'males.^ 

The  disease  appears  to  be,  in  some  cases  at  least,  hereditary.  Thus,  in  the  his- 
tory of  Xh*.  Ormerod's  patient,  referred  to  above,  it  is  stated  that  both  the  son  and 
daughter  were  subjects  of  the  same  affection.  Sometimes  pain  is  complained  of  in 
the  affected  bones  for  some  time  before  the  nature  of  the  disease  becomes  manifest ; 
in  o^ier  caaes,  however,  the  deformity  induced  by  gradual  softening  of  the  bones  is 
the  first  symptom  noticed.  When  this  softening  has  proceeded  far  enough,  the  bone 
gives  way  gradually,  if  it  has  been  equably  and  thoroughly  softened,  so  as  to  3deld, 
ftod  become  merely  deformed  ;  but  if  the  softening  has  been  confined  to  the  internal 
part  of  the  bone,  and  the  thin  outer  shell  haa  been  left  solid,  and  therefore  brittle, 
spontaneous  fracture  (or,  more  correctly  speaking,  fracture  from  very  slight  causes) 
is  liable  to  occur.  In  extreme  cases  of  mollities  the  limbs  become  distorted  in  the 
jtnngeist  way,  so  that  the  thighs  have  been  known  to  bend  till  one  of  the  feet 
touched  the  head  ;  and,  from  the  softening  of  the  vertebral  column  and  bending  of 
the  limbs,  the  stature  is  very  considerably  diminished.  The  constitutional  cachexia 
ii  often  not  very  strongly  marked,  and  patients  will  live  in  this  condition  for  an 
indefinite  period,  bedridden  from  the  weakness  of  their  limbs  and  the  loss  of  the  firm 
points  from  and  to  which  the  muscles  act,  but  with  sufficient  mental  and  constitu- 
tional vigour.  The  cause  of  death  appears  generally  to  be  simple  exhaustion,  or 
£ulure  of  vital  powers,  like  what  takes  place  in  extreme  old  age  (in  fact,  some  of 
these  patients  do  not  die  till  the  extrome  of  life),  or  sometimes  functional  disturbance, 
induced  by  the  altered  relatioiiS  of  the  viscera,  and  the  pressure  to  which,  from 
various  causes,  they  are  subjected.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  patient  does  not 
die  of  the  disease  at  all,  but,  having  lived  under  its  influence  for  many  years,  is 
carried  off  by  some  totally  different  complaint. 

It  seems  indubitable  that  in  some  cases  recovery  takes  place.  Out  of  the  145  cases 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Durham's  paper,  it  is  said  that  *  obvious  improvement  or  cure 
is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  twenty-two ; '  in  eighteen  of  which,  however,  the  origin 
of  the  disease  is  clearly  stated  to  have  been  associated  with  pregnancy  or  with  the 
poerpend  condition  ;  and  the  pelvic  bones  alone,  or  these  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
^pine  only,  were  afifected.'  No  doubt  in  such  partial  cases  (and  especially  when  the 
diiHise  is  referable  to  frequent  pregnancy)  the  prognosis  is  better ;  and  I  am  not 
inclined  absolutely  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Durham's  opinion  that  no  case  is  to  be  looked 

'  In  Mr.  Durham's  paper  reference  is  made  to  145  cases.  Of  these  only  13  were  males  and 
1^  females:  and  of  the  latter  91  were  first  affected  during  pregnancy  or  very  shortly  after  child- 
hirtfa.  Mr.  Dorham^s  figures  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  usually  commences 
l«tween  25  and  .35  years  of  age.  This  no  doubt  depends  on  the  large  number  of  parturient 
viimaii  included  in  his  table.  In  cases  not  connected  with  pregnancy,  the  disease  usually,  I 
Miere.  begins  in  advanced  life.  Dr.  Rehn  of  Frankfort  exhibited  to  the  International 
Mt^ical  Congress  a  well-marked  specimen  of  mollities  (clearly  not  rickets)  in  a  child  under 
two  jears  of  age.     (Trans,  of  International  Congress,  1881 ,  Diseases  of  Otildren,  p.  59.) 

*  The  mofit  nmarkable  case  of  recovery  is  one  of  those  recorded  by  fieylard,  Du 
harkkis^  Src,^  pp.  206-74,  in  which  the  person  at)(*cted  managed  by  gradual  extension  to 
iQerBaMi>  her  stature  by  half  a  metre,  %,e,  more  than  eighteen  inches,  from  what  it  was  at  the 
fni)d  of  the  greatest  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  duration  of  the  case  had  been  at  that  time 
about  twenty  years,  and  the  patient  was  in  good  health,  though  deformed. 
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on  as  entirely  hopeless  so  long  as  *  the  walls  of  the  thorax  are  sufficiently  firm  for 
the  purposes  of  respiration,  and  the  bones  of  the  spinal  column  are  prevented  from 
injuring  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  cord/ 

With  these  symptoms  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  disease  should  have  been 
claimed  as  merely  a  rarer  form  of  several  better- known  affections  of  bone,  to  all  of 
which  it  bears  some  resemblance,  however  little  they  may  seem  to  bear  to  each  other. 
Some  authors  ^  consider  mollities  to  be  merely  fatty  degeneration,  or  atrophy  of  bone; 
others  regard  it  as  rickets  attacking  the  adult ;  while  many  class  it  with  cancer. 
Now  each  of  these  opinions)  has  a  basis  of  probability,  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
many  of  the  cases  of  so-called  mollities  might  with  great  propriety  have  been  en- 
titled *  atrophy '  of  the  bone.  Of  this  Mr.  Curling's  case  appears  to  have  been  a 
good  instance ;  and  the  difficulty  which  some  authors  have  expressed  in  distinguishing 
between  mollities  and  fragilitas  ossium  ^  appears  to  have  arisen  from  their  having 
compared  together  cases  in  which  there  was  no  real  difference,  and  where  the  name 
mollities  had  been  given  to  simple  atrophy. 

The  connection  between  rickets  and  mollities  appears,  at  first  sight,  a  very  close 
one,  on  account  of  the  bending  of  the  bones,  and  liability  to  fracture  from  slight 
causes,  which  characterise  both.  Some  patients,  also  affected  with  undoubted  mol- 
lities, have  suffered  in  their  youth  from  rickets.^  Still,  if  we  consider  the  qneBtion 
attentively,  the  differences  between  the  two  affections  far  exceed  their  resemblances. 
Rickets  is  an  affection  of  early  life,  closely  allied  to  scrofula  in  its  causation  and  in 
its  cure ;  it  is  peculiarly  amenable  to  treatment ;  and  under  favourable  circamstances 
the  constitutional  cachexia,  which  is  its  essence,  readily  disappears  as  the  child 
grows.  Mollities  hardly  ever  makes  its  first  appearance  till  middle  life ;  and,  even  in 
those  cases  where  the  patient  has  been  rickety,  not  till  long  after  the  cachexia  of 
that  disease  has  subsided ;  it  shows  no  alliance  with  scrofula,  and  is  rarely  amenable 
either  to  the  remedies  for  that  disease,  or,  as  far  as  is  known,  to  any  other  remedies, 
but  pursues  its  cai*eer  steadily,  unaffected  for  good  by  any  medical  treatment. 

In  the  latter  particular,  as  in  several  of  its  other  features,  it  bears  a  far  stronger 
resemblance  to  cancer.  In  fact,  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  classing  some  spe- 
cimens preserved  in  museums  as  mollities  under  the  head  of  diffused  cancer ;  and 
conversely,  in  recorded  cases  of  cancer,  some  of  the  bones  have  been  found  in  a  state 
closely  resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  mollities. 

Thus  in  a  case  of  secondary  cancer  in  the  spine  and  other  parts,  after  removal  of  scirrhas 
of  the  breast,  related  by  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins,^  it  is  noted  that '  the  centre  of  the  neck  appeared 
a  little  sunk  forward,  as  if  the  upper  vertebrsB  had  been  depressed  in  that  position  ; '  and  the 
anatomy  of  the  affected  bone  is  tnus  described :  '  The  body  of  the  fifth  corneal  vertebra  waa 
very  irregular  on  its  surface,  and  was  softened  throughout,  with  much  enlargement  of  the 
cells  of  the  cancelli,  which  were  filled  with  a  sanguineous  pulpy  fluid;  the  two  adjoining 
vertebrsB  showed  a  lesger  degree  of  the  same  morbid  structure/ 

But,  allowing  that  many  of  the  recorded  cases  of  mollities  may  be  referred  to 
simple  atrophy,  and  some  of  the  others  to  cancer,  there  can  still  be  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  an  independent  disease  to  which  that  name  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  all  cases  of  mollities  may  be  said  to  be  cases  of  atrophy, 
for  the  bony  matter  is  greatly  diminished,  or  even  quite  absorbed  ;  but  this  proceeds, 
not  from  a  deficiency  of  nutrition — in  fact,  the  blood-supply  appears  at  first,  at  any 
rate,  excessive — but,  from  some  error  of  nutrition,  the  nature  of  which  is  as  yet 
unknown.  Some  pathologists  have  tried  to  connect  it  with  an  excess  of  lactic  acid, 
which,  dreulating  through  the  bone,  produces  disintegration  of  its  lime-salts.   Others 

*  See  Mr.  Curling's  paper  in  Med.-Ckir.  Trans,  vol.  xx.  p.  350. 

^  It  would  be  well  if  tne  term  fragilitas  ossium  were  allowed  to  become  obsolete,  since  it 
only  describes  a  symptom  common  to  several  affections. 

*  This  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Ormerod*s  patient  above  referred  to. 

*  Med.^Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  45.  See  also  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  bones  after  scirrhus 
of  the  breast,  described  by  the  author  in  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xi.  p.  219,  in  which  aomtft  of 
the  ribs  were  perfectly  flexible.  In  examining  a  cnse  of  well-marked  cancer  of  the  pelvis,  I 
have  found  a  condition  of  the  innominate  bone  bearing  an  almost  equally  close  resemblance  to 
mollities. 
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refer  it  to  an  excftssivo  ilemand  for  lime-salts  duiing  pregnancy,  in  order  to  form  the 
skeleton  of  the  foetus.  Dr.  Bence  Jones  '  tried  to  co.  neet  it  with  a  supposed  loss  of 
a  peculiar  albuminoid  pi-oduct  through  the  kidneys  ;  but  none  of  these  explanations 
can  at  present  be  accepted.  The  alleged  excess  of  lactic  acid  is  quite  unproved. 
The  second  explanation  is  very  difficult  in  itself  to  accept,  and  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fiict  that  the  disease  occurs  in  males  and  in  women  who  have  never  been  preg- 
nant ;  and  subsequent  observers  have  not  been  able  to  verify  Dr.  Bence  Jones's 
observation.  Mr.  Durham  says,  however,  that  in  every  case  known  to  him  the 
history  proves  the  existence  of  some  influence,  or  combination  of  influences,  capable 
of  producing  great  general  depression  of  the  nervous  system.  A  case  reported  in 
Charcot's  lectures,  as  spontaneous  fracture  depending  on  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,^ 
bean  a  great  resemblance  to  some  of  the  published  cases  of  mollities. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  supporting  the  patient's  strength,  giving  good 
food,  attending  to  the  digestion,  administering  cod-liver  oil,  quinine  and  iron,  and 
rectifying  as  far  as  possible  any  malposition  of  the  limbs.  The  fractures  which 
occur  in  mollities  are  not  usually  insusceptible  of  union. 

The  more  advanced  cases  are  hardly  subjects  for  treatment,  since  the  disease  in 
the  bones  and  the  distortion  of  the  limbs  has  advanced  to  an  unmanageable  extent 
before  the  patient  is  seen  ;  and  it  would  be  scarcely  desirable,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  protract  the  course  of  a  painless  but  inevitable  decay. 

Malignant  tumours.  Cancer  or  Sarcoma, — That  most  of  the  soft  tumours  of 
bone  are  highly  malignant  is  unfortunately  too  ti*ue  to  be  for  a  moment  disputed  ; 
and,  although  the  nomenclature  of  these  tumours,  now  in  common  use,  has  changed 
f^inoe  the  general  acceptance  of  the  theories  of  Grerman  pathologists  about  the  differ- 
ence between  sarcoma  and  carcinoma,  yet  the  surgic*il  indications  remain  the  same, 
and  the  i^esolt  of  sut-gical  ti'eatment  has  not  hitherto,  I  fear,  greatly  improved.  I 
trust,  however,  that  we  may  hope  in  the  future  for  some  improvement  in  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  operations,  from  the  more  careful  and  extended  study  of  such  diseases 
which  has  been  lately  undertaken,  and  from  the  increased  precision  in  diagnosis 
which  certainly  seems  to  have  been  attained. 

In  the  last  edition  of  this  work  such  tumours  were  divided  into  cancers  or  ma- 
lignant, and  myeloid  or  non-malignant ;  with  the  reservation,  however,  that  myeloid 
tiimoure  sometimes  prove  malignant,  and  that,  in  some  cases  diagnosed  as  cancerous, 
amputation  is  permanently  successful.  This  classification  rested  on  purely  clinical 
grounds.  The  new  classification  professes  to  be  strictly  anatomical ;  but  it  may  be 
<|tiestioneri  whether  it  really  is  so,  for  it  is  largely  influenced  (to  say  the  least)  by  the 
thwry  of  Waldeyer,  that  carcinoma  is  derived  from  epithelial  structures  only — a 
tljeory  of  which  no  satisfactory  anatomical  proof  has  as  yet  been  given.  Conse- 
<^aently.  as  there  is  assumed  "^  to  be  no  epithelium  in  the  bones,  it  follows  by  an  easy 
{irocess  of  reasoning  that  there  can  be  no  carcinoma  in  the  bones,  and  that  all  soft 
taiAoiirs  of  bone  must  be  sarcomatous.  I  must  not  spend  time  here  on  matters  of 
pure  speculation.  All  I  need  say  is  that  many  of  the  tumours  classed  as  *  round- 
celled  sarcoma '  seem  to  me  anatomically  indistinguishable  from  carcinoma,  and  that 
they  have  every  clinical  character  which  pertains  to  cases  of  *  cancer,'  however  we 
define  that  term ;  for  they  sometimes  aflect  the  bonas  in  numerous  parts  simulta- 
neouMly,*  spread  rapidly  from  the  bone  to  the  neighbouring  soft  parts,  affect  the 
glands,  reappear  in  the  most  remote  and  diverse  parts  of  the  body,  and  destroy  life 
npidly,  whether  they  are  removed  or  not,  and  however  freely  the  parts  may  have 
Wn  removed. 

The  soft  rapidly-growing  tumours  of  bone  are  now  usually  described  as — 1 .  mye- 
loid or  giant-celled  sarcoma ;   2.  spindle-celled  sarcoma ;  3.  round-celled  sarcoma  ; 

'  PkH.  Tram.  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  55.  '  I^ew  Si/d.  Sof*.  Trawi.  vol.  ii.  Apji.  i. 

*  I  my  thif  w  an  assumptiOTi,  since  the  vasculftr  endothelium  may  he  considered  epithelial. 

*  A  lleautlful  drawing  in  the  Miif«eiim  of  St.  Oeorpre's  Ha^pital,  shows  si»parate  nodules  of 
*)iat  I  should  call  'soft  csnc«r,'  or  what  others  would  call  'round-oelled  sarcoraa/  sflTectinjr  the 
f^Qur,  tibia  and  patella,  and  rapidly  invading  the  parts  around  the  bones.     Ser.  xxi.  No.  29. 
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and,  4.  osteoid  saiToma ;  for  which  latter  term,  however,  numerous  synonyms  are  in 
use.  A  further  division  is,  in  each  case,  into  (a)  periosteal,  and  (6)  interstitial  or 
central. 

The  bone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancerous  deposit  is  often  thickened,^ 
sometimes  to  an  extent  that  can  be  appreciated  by  external  examination. 

1.  Myeloid  tumour  usually  occupies  the  joint  ends  of  the  long  bones,^  or  springs 
from  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolai*  cavities  in  the  jaws  (myeloid  epulis)  ;  but  it  is 
also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  osseous  system.  Its  minute  anatomy  has  been 
described  in  the  essay  on  Tumooks.  It  forms  a  soft  swelling,  growing  steadily, 
though  not  in  general  so  rapidly  as  the  tumours  to  be  presently  mentioned,  often 
pulsating,^  seldom  spreading  to  the  neighbouring  structures  or  to  the  lymphatic 
glands,  or  infiltrating  the  medullary  canal  to  any  great  extent,  though  to  all  these 
statements  there  are  exceptions.  The  disease  is  undoubtedly  in  some  cases  malig- 
nant, t.e.  liable  to  recur  after  removal,  or  even  after  amputation  far  away  from  the 
tumour ;  while  in  others  recovery  after  removal  is  permanent.  It  is  difficult  to 
speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  prospect  of  recurrence,  since  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
full  and  complete  histories  of  patients  who  recover  after  amputation.  Dr.  Gross 
calculates  that  neai-ly  a  quarter  (22 '72  per  cent.)  of  all  his  cases  of  myeloid  tiimour 
of  the  long  bones  have  run  a  malignant  course,  the  recurrence  being  not  only  local, 
or  in  the  stump,  but  also  general,  and  almost  always  in  the  lungs.  The  same  ob- 
server believes  that  the  presence  of  osteoid,  or  chondroid,  formations  in  a  myeloid 
tumour  is  of  serious  import  as  to  its  malignancy ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  malignancy 
of  a  myeloid  tumour  may  be  regarded  as  due,  at  least  in  great  part,  to  the  presence 
of  such  deposits.  Myeloid  tumours  sometimes  undergo  cystic  degeneration  {*  myelo- 
cystic  tumours' — Gray  ^),  and  they  usually  present  in  some  parts  a  variable  amount 
of  fatty  degeneration. 

2,  3.  Excluding  what  used  to  be  called  '  osteoid  cancer,'  th&  other  rapidly  grow- 
ing tumours  of  bone  are  classified  by  those  who  regard  all  these  growths  as  sarcomata 
with  the  *  spindle-celled  '  and  the  '  I'ound-celled,'  the  former  being  the  tumours  ori- 
ginally described  by  Lebert  and  Paget  as  '  fibroplastic '  or  '  recurrent  fibroid/  and 
the  latter  those  which  ai'e  otherwise  (and  in  many  cases  better,  in  my  opinion,) 
denominated  *  encephaloid  cancer.'  Both  kinds  grow  either  centrally  or  subperios- 
teally.  Both  are  usually  malignant,  especially  the  latter,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
form  of  cancer  by  observers  so  eminent  as  Paget,  Rindfleisch,  and  Oomil  et  Banvier.* 

4.  The  osteoid  or  calcifying,  or  partly  ossifying  malignant  tumours,  form  a  class 
which  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  separate  accurately  from  the  others — if,  indeed, 
there  be  any  radical  dififerenoe.     The  chief  reason  for  classifying  these  tumours  by 

»  Paget,  Surg.  Path.  vol.  ii.  p.  362,  ed.  1863 ;  Path.  Soe.  Tram.  vol.  x.  p.  240. 

'  Of  seventy  recorded  examples  of  myeloid  tumour  of  the  long  bones,  according  to  Dr.  S. 
W.  Gross  (Anier.  Joum.  of  Med.  Science,  July  and  Oct.  1879),  only  four  sprang  from  the 
diaphysis.  In  the  long  bones  the  myeloid  tumours  are  generally  central,  i.e.  arising  from  the 
medullary  tissue. 

*  In  Dr.  Qros8*e  collection  of  cases  above  referred  to,  pulsation  was  noticed  in  one-fifth  of 
the  myeloid  tumours  of  the  long  bones. 

♦  Afed.'Chir,  Trans,  vol.  xxxix. 

^  Dr.  Grods  divides  the  round-celled  sarcomata  into  alveolar,  lymphadenoid,  and  granu- 
lation-like or  hflematoid,  and  he  gives  the  following  as  the  difierences  between  the  alveolar 
form  and  carcinoma.  '  The  points  of  di8tinctiun  are,  first,  that  the  cells  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  or  the  vessels  which  form  the  alveoli ;  secondly,  that,  by 
pencilling,  an  intercellular  substance,  like  that  met  within  the  lymphAdenoid  form  of  tumour, 
is  disclosed,  the  fibres  of  which  arise  from  the  coarser  traheculaa  which  separate  the  tissue 
into  groups  of  cells;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  cells  are  pretty  uniform  in  shape  and  size,  being 
round  ana  oval,  and  about  the  dimensions  of  a  white  blood  corpuscle.  In  carcinoma,  the 
cells  are  of  an  epithelial  type,  lot^sely  heaped  in  the  loculi,  without  the  intervention  of  inter- 
cellular substance,  and  polymorphous,  and  vary  greatly  in  size.  In  other  words,  in  alvei^lar 
sarcoma  the  stroma  and  cells  are  intimately  interwoven  into  a  single  tissue,  whereas  in 
carcinoma,  the  colls  and  stroma  are  easily  sparable  into  two  distinct  tissues.'  I  should 
observe  that  these  minute  microscopical  differences  are  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain  ;  and 
would  probably  be  very  differently  estimated  by  equally  skilled  observers,  if  unfettered  by  a 
previous  theory.  They  certainly  appear  too  weak  to  prove  the  permanent  foundation  of  a 
surgical  classification. 
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themselves  as  *  osteoid  cancer '  (a  classification  which  I  still  think  better  than  the 
one  BOW  in  vogue)  is  the  singular  circumstance  that  osteoid  or  chondroid  deposit 
not  unfrequently  occurs  in  the  glands  and  the  viscera,  and  that  the  disease  may 
recur  as  a  chondroid  or  osteoid  tumour  in  the  viscera,  even  in  cases  where  there  is 
no  local  recurrence.  Possibly  in  some  cases  the  formation  of  bone,  or  some  imper- 
fect resemblance  of  bone,  in  these  tumours  is  primary ;  but  in  most  cases  it  seems  as 
if  the  tissue  of  a  soft  tumour  were  invaded  by  calcification  or  ossification.  The 
nomenclature  of  these  osteoid  tumours  must  of  course  depend  on  that  of  the  soft 
tumours,  of  which  there  are  confessedly  a  variety.  If  all  the  malignant  tumolirs  of 
bone  are  to  be  called  sarcomata,  the  osteoid  must  bear  the  same  qualification,  absurd 
as  the  term  seems.  But  the  arrangement  is  a  highly  unsatisfactory  one,  for,  except 
in  the  anatomical  analogy  which  exists  between  bone  and  other  connective  tissues, 
these  tumours  present  none  of  the  features  which  were  originally  described  as  cha- 
nct^ristic  of  sarcoma,  for  they  are  usually  highly  mahgnant,  and  recur,  not  locally, 
but  in  remote  parts ;  and  they  invade  the  lymphatic  glands,  ofton  at  an  early  period 
of  the  disease.  But  in  striking  contrast  to  these  very  malignant  osteoid  tumours, 
which  I  would  still  call  osteoid  *  cancers,'  there  are  others  which  are  only  locally 
malignant — i.e.  recurrent — which  do  not  threaten  life  unless  by  their  pressure,  and 
which  in  all  clinical  respects  bear  the  strongest  analogy  to  the  *  recurrent  fibroid ' 
tumoura  of  Lebert  and  Paget.  Such  cases  I  would  class  apart  from  the  cancerous 
tamonre  by  some  such  term  as  *  diffused  bony  *  or  *  recurrent  osteoid '  tumours ;  and 
they  will  be  found  described  in  the  sequel  with  exostoses. 

Fig.  55. — Melanotic  Cancer  infiltratinpr  the  cancellous  interior  of  the  shafts  of  the  lonjr  bones. 
From  a  preparation  (Series  ii.  No.  234)  presented  to  the  Museum  of  St.  Qeorge's  Hospital 
by  Mr.  Uampbell  De  Morgan. 


S-Brtiow  of  the  bnmcnw :— «,  a  section  taken  somevrhAt  parnllel  to  the  axis  of  the  brme  throagli  its  cancellous  portlnn, 
'■hamivig  the  nniform  inflltration  of  the  celU  with  melanotic  matter,  b,  a  transverse  section.  The  cortex  of  the 
booe  b  wen  to  be  qnite  free  In  thl«  section,  but  at  other  i»rt«  a  few  iralntii  of  melanotic  deposit  were  met  with. 
The  preparation  was  taken  from  the  body  of  a  woman  who  hail  been  operate  npon  for  th"  removal  of  a  melanotic 
tinionr.  The  <lt8*a«c  retornw!  in  various  part«  of  the  body.  Tlio  whole  skin  rL^8emble<l  that  of  a  person  who  hart 
ItTi^  taken  nitrate  of  silver,  and  molanotic  matter  wan  (oand  both  In  tin*  reto  mucosum  and  in  the  derma.  There 
VAC  aho  extensive  deposit  in  many  of  the  internal  urgaiiH. 

In  exceptional  cases  deposits  are  found  in  the  bones  secondary  to  carcinoma 
elsewhere  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  carcinomatous.  Thus, 
after  scirrhns  of  the  breast,  I  have  seen  deposits  in  various  bones  which  could 
hardly  be  r^arded  as  otherwise  than  scirrhous.'  These  deposits  were  in  the  form 
of  Kmall  irregular  lumps,  creaking  under  the  knife,  emitting  a  very  scanty  juice,  and 
prfsenting  under  the  microscope^  besides  a  good  deal  of  common  fibrous  tissue,  only 
small  nuclear  bodies,  and  those  in  no  vei'y  large  proportion.  They  bore  a  sufficiently 
close  resemblance  to  scirrhns  in  other  parts  to  deserve  the  same  name,  more  especially 
as  they  were  only  another  product  of  the  selfsame  disease.  Epithelial  cancer  attacks 
bones  usually  in  the  course  of  a  cancerous  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts  which  cover 
tliem,  but  scattered  instances  of  its  occurrence  as  a  primary  diseitse  are  on  record. 
Thus  in  the  *  Path.  Soc.  Transactions,'  ix.  358  will  be  found  a  description  of  this 
dii^ease  in  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  presented  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  fibroid 
tissue,  the  meshes  of  which  were  filled  with  a  yellow  opaque  and  thick  materia],  which 
could  !«  squeezed  out  in  the  form  of  commedoncs,  and  consisted  of  a  mass  of  epithelial 
aealee.     But  these  cases  are  of  too  rare  occurrence  to  have  much  practical  import- 

»  Path.  Trans,  xi.  219, 
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ance ;  nor  in  the  few  scattered  cases  of  colloid  disease  affecting  bones  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  there  anything  to  throw  light  on  the  controversy  as  to  the  malignant 
or  non-malignant  nature  of  that  affection.  Melanosis  affects  bones  very  rarely,  and 
probably  is  always  a  secondary  formation ;  as  in  the  case  which  has  furnished  fig.  55. 

lb  seems  to  result  from  this  that  our  means  of  classifying  the  soft  and  rapidly 
growing  tumours  of  bone  for  any  useful  surgical  purpose  are  as  yet  very  inadequate. 
It  matters  little  whether  we  call  a  tumour  by  one  name  or  another,  or  entertain  one 
or  another  theory  about  the  tissue  in  which  it  originates,  so  long  as  we  are  oblige<l 
to  confess  that  we  have  no  resource  except  imme<liate  amputation,  and  even  then 
can  form  no  definite  idea  of  the  patient's  prospects  after  the  operation. 

The  rules,  however,  for  diagnosing  these  tumours  have  undoubtedly  acquired 
some  increased  precision  in  this  search  after  classification.  In  the  first  place,  there 
may  be  some  diflSculty  in  diagnosing  a  soft  tumour  in  its  early  stage  from  an  abscess 
The  question  occurs  only,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint ; 
where  also  the  doubt  sometimes  is,  whether  the  swelling  is  not  due  to  thickening  of 
the  synovial  membrane.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  soft  tumour  is  limited  to 
one  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  bone,  while  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane 
would  involve  the  whole  circumference,  although  not  necessarily  equally  prominent 
over  the  whole.  Further,  the  chronic  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane  will 
have  been  preceded  by  a  long  course  of  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  joint,  and  thes^e 
symptoms  will  probably  have  been  more  acute  at  some  previous  time ;  while  the 
tumour  will  have  commenced  much  more  recently,  at  first  without  any  symptoms, 
and  the  symptoms  will  have  been  more  marked  as  the  tumour  got  larger.  Limited 
abscesses,  also,  in  the  thickness  of  the  swelling,  ai^e  common  in  the  chronic  synovial 
disease,  while  abscess  is  a  rare  complication  in  the  course  of  a  tumour,  and  then 
forms  external  to  it  and  singly. 

The  following  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  ahsccss  around  a  rapidly  growing  tumour 
will  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  the  diafirnosiH  in  such  a  case.  A  young  woman  was  admitted 
into  St.  Geoive^B  Hospital  under  the  care  of  Mr.  (^^sBsar  Hawkins,  complaiuiog  of  pain  near 
the  ankle ;  no  diseased  appearance  then  existed.  Soon,  however,  a  soft  swelling  made  its 
appearance,  fluctuation  was  detected,  and  an  incisiou  behind  the  internal  malleolus  gave  exit 
to  pus  mixed  with  blood,  and  exposed  a  cavity  which  appeared  to  be  that  of  an  ordinary  abscej>8. 
After  a  few  days  arterial  haemorrhage  came  on,  and  soon  became  uncontrollable.  Pulsation 
also  became  evident  in  the  swelling.  The  incision  was  extended,  and  several  pieces  of  ^ofl, 
breaking-down  tissue  escaped ;  the  finger  passed  into  a  ma^s  of  fungous  matter  sprin^in^ 
from  the  oh  calcis.  After  amputation  the  disease  was  seen  to  be  a  soft  tumour,  ahout  tlie 
size  of  a  walnut,  connected  by  a  broad  base  to  the  calcaneum,  and  surrounding  the  posterior 
tibial  vessels.    The  artery  showed  a  small  perforation. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  such  difficulty  is  experienced  as  in  this  case  in  forming 
the  diagnosis ;  and  if  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  thickness  or 
tension  of  the  soft  partn  over  the  swelling,  doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  presence  of  a  soft 
solid  or  a  collection  of  fluid,  the  introduction  of  a  grooved  needle  will  in  most  ra.«5es 
decide  the  question.  Usually  the  lobulated  surface  of  the  tumour,  and  the  healthy 
and  uninflamed  state  of  its  coverings,  suffice  to  distinguish  it  from  an  abscess.  The 
diagnosis  lietween  a  large  deposit  from  periostitis  and  the  early  stage  of  a  malignant 
tumour  depends  chiefly  on  the  more  limited  extent  of  the  tumour,  and  its  more 
rapid  growth  ;  but  it  is  not  always  ea.sy  at  first,  and  thus  requires  some  watching  of 
the  cose,  and  the  trial  of  a  course  of  iodide  of  potassium  or  mei*ciiry.  Mr.  Mori-ant 
Baker's  case,  referred  to  on  p.  297,  will  show  the  possibility,  even  with  all  due  care, 
of  mistaking  the  results  of  common  inflammation  for  those  of  malignant  disease. 

In  the  early  stjigca  of  soft  tumours  which  pulsate  there  is  often  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  disease  is  anourismal  or  no ;  but  on  this  head  I  think  it  better  to  refer 
to  the  essay  on  Aneuiush. 

Having  settled  the  din^osis  so  far  as  to  dctennine  that  the  tumour  is  one  of  the 
so-called  ssirromata,  its  position  nnd  nature  may  usually  be  infen*ed  with  tolei-able 
accuracy.  With  regard  tx)  the  ccntnil  or  pf  riphenil  origin  of  the  growth  :  a  tumour 
may  be  regarded  as  central  when  its  appearance  is  preceded  by  a  constant  aching 
pain  in  the  spot  where  it  afterwards  presents  itself;  which  pain  disappears  or  is 
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much  mitigated  as  soon  as  a  soft  spot  in  the  bone  marks  the  issue  of  the  tumour 
through  its  case  of  bone  and  periosteum,  and  this  inference  is  converted  into  a  cer- 
tainty if  the  bone  suddenly  gives  way.^  if  the  tumour  pulsates,  it  is  probably 
myeloid,  though  it  may  be  round-celled.  If  it  occurs  near  an  epiphysis,  the  chances 
are  that  it  is  the  former ;  if  in  the  shaft,  probably  the  latter. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  tumour  which  grows  like  a  large  ferule  around  the  bone, 
unaocompanied  by  pulsation,  and  with  no  tendency  to  fracture,  and  in  which  the 
pain  is  constant,  though  not  usually  excessive,  may  be  assumed  to  be  periosteal.  If 
its  rate  of  growth  is  rapid,  and  if  the  glands  are  infected,  or  the  tumour  is  covered 
with  lai^  veins,  or  any  other  striking  feature  of  malignancy  is  displayed,  it  will  be 
of  the  round-celled  (cancerous?)  variety — otherwise  myeloid  or  spindle-celled — the 
former  more  probably  if  near  the  head  of  the  bone. 

Osteoid  deposit  to  any  great  extent  is  certainly  a  very  unfavourable  feature,  and 
especially  so  if  the  glands  are  of  bony  hiixdne^s.  There  is  usually  no  difficulty  in 
(listingnLshing  between  a  malignant  osteoid  or  chondroid  gi-owth  and  a  common 
enchondroma,  from  the  slow  progi-ess,  jiainlessness,  bossy  suiiaoe,  and  absence  of  all 
serious  symptoms  in  the  Litter,  as  conti-aated  with  the  distinctly  cancerous  histoiy 
and  course  of  the  former. 

Treatment, — The  diagnosis  being  established,  there  is  no  doubt  that  amputation 
should  be  urged  in  all  cases  where  the  long  bones  are  affected,  except  those  in  which 
there  are  already  symptoms  of  general  infection,  such  as  unmistakable  deposit  in 
the  glands — not  merely  enlargement  which  may  be  due  to  irritation — constant  hacking 
cough  and  blood-spitting,  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  any  other  symptom  of  visceral 
deposit.  Whether  it  is  in  all  cases  necessaiy  to  amputate  above  the  head  of  the 
Affected  bone  is  doubtful.  My  own  impi-ession  is  that,  provided  amputation  is  done 
at  a  level  considerably  al)Ove  the  affected  part,'  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the 
whole  lione.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  case  published  by  me  in  the  *  British  Medical 
Journal,'  July  17,  1880,  where  the  thigh  had  been  amputated  eight  years  previously 
for  a  rapidly-growing  periosteal  tumour  of  the  femur,  pronounced  to  be  medullary 
cuncvr,  and  in  which  there  was  some  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands  on  both 
sides.  The  patient  was  (and  is)  in  perfect  health.  I  have  met  with  other  similar 
cn^eSy  so  that  in  tumours  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
amputate  below  the  hip  ;  though  where  the  tibia,  or  fibula,  or  bones  of  the  forearm 
are  the  seat  of  the  disease,  a^  there  is  little  extra  risk  in  amputating  above  the  joint, 
that  course  is  the  wiser.  The  malignant  tumours  of  the  humerus  which  I  have  met 
with  have  been  seated  so  high  on  the  bone  as  to  necessitate  amputation  at  the 
shoulder  ;  but,  if  seated  low  down,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  treated  by 
amputation  through  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 

In  the  long  bones  I  should  earnestly  dissuade  either  the  resection  of  the  portion 
of  bone  affected  or  the  enucleation  of  the  tumour.^  I  had  reason  to  regi^t 
having  a  short  time  ago,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  patient,  enucleated  a 
myeloid  tumour  of  the  tibia,  instead  of  performing  amputation.  Abscess  spread  into 
the  knee-joint,  and  compelled  amputation  when  the  patient  was  too  wesik  to  rally 
fn>m  it.  But  where  amputation  is  impossible,  the  attempt  ought  doubtless  to  l)e 
made — the  1x>ne  l)eing,  if  possible,  freely  resected  at  a  distance  from  the  morbid 
growth.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  the  tumour  must  be  completely  enticleatcd 
Mid  the  bleeding  stinched  with  the  actiuil  cautery,  any  fresh  outgrowths  being 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

*  Such  Kpontaoeoufl  fractures  are  not  insiwreptiLle  of  union.  NiimorouB  instances  are  now 
on  rf^>rd.     ?!)ee  the  case  above  referred  to,  in  Paf/t.  Trans,  xi.  21*J. 

•  Thi*  is  undoubtedly  neceiw»ary,  especially  if  the  tumour  hi^  central.  In  a  raaii  who  waa 
•jfider  my  care  some  time  apo  with  a  central  tumour  of  this  nature  prewntinjr  in  the  upnt^r 
third  of  the  thigh,  we  found  after  amputation  at  the  hip,  that  the  medullary  tissue  was  invaded 
1>^  the  growth  a^  high  aH  the  nerk  of  the  bone. 

"  '  I  am  aware  th;it  cam-s  have  wcurntl  in  which  the  slinft  of  tbo  attected  Ix^ne  has  been 
r.-^ct«d  whh  success  for  myeloid  tumour.  (S«»e  GrOf«H,  fjyi.  rt*.  np  4i),  5«>.  1  would  not 
ipfTiMe  tfi  follow  such  a  courne  in  an  otherwise  favourable  cutic,  if  the  patient  declined  auipu* 
tatioo,  but  I  should  think  it  dangerouti. 
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Osteo-mienriain, — Ever  since  the  days  of  Breschet,  pulsatile  tumoiirs  of  bono  have 
been  described  as  osteo-aneurism,  by  which  is  intended  expansions  of  the  wall  of  the 
bone  by  capillaries  sufficiently  enlarged  to  pulsate,  as  such  enlarged  vessels  do  in 
aneurism  by  anastomosis  in  the  soft  parts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great 
majority  at  any  rate,  if  not  all  the  cases,  described  under  this  head  by  the  older 
surgeons  were  myeloid  or  other  soft  tumours  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  pulsation 
is  often  an  early  symptom,  before  the  solid  matter  has  attained  any  large  size. 
Whether  all  of  them  are  of  this  nature  must  be  left  to  the  reader's  judgment.  Many 
good  surgeons  think  so,  including  the  most  i*ecent  writer  on  the  subject  whom  I 
have  met  with.* 

The  only  two  cases  as  far  as  I  am  aware  which  could  at  all  support  the  view  that  pulsatinfr 
tumours  of  bone  occur,  which  are  not  sarcomatous  or  carcinomatous,  hut  mere  dilatations  of 
the  vessels  of  the  bone,  are  the  following.  The  first  was  published  by  Dr.  Mapother  in  the 
DMin  Med.  Press,  February  4,  1863,  p.  105.  In  this  case  there  was  a  pulsating  tumour  of 
small  size  situated  on  the  tibia,  accompanied  by  a  distinct  thrill  and  slight  bruit ;  but 
without  any  indication  of  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  osseous  system  or  in  the  body  gener- 
ally. The  diseaired  tissue  was  destroyed  by  two  applications  of  the  actual  cautery,  in  doinsr 
which  its  vascular  nature  was  clearly  testified  by  the  acute  haBmorrhage.  No  other  morbid 
tissue  was  exposed  by  the  opening  which  was  made  into  the  tumour ;  but  there  was,  of  course, 
no  opportunity  for  anatomical  examination.  The  wound  healed  perfectly,  and  I  am  told  by 
Dr.  Mapother  that  the  patient  remained  in  good  health  two  and  a  half  years  afterwards. 

Again,  in  the  Path,  Trans,  vol.  xix.  H40,  is  the  account  by  Mr.  Bickersteth  of  a  case  where 
he  amputated  thn  leg  on  account  of  a  pulsating  tumour  of  the  tibia,  which  '  felt  firm,  but  was 
slightly  compressible,  yielding  to  deep  pressure,  and  giving  a  spongy  feel  to  the  finger,  with 
an  occasional  sensation  of  crackling.  'JLhe  skin  was  free  and  sound.  No  bruit  was  audible.* 
An  incision  was  made  into  the  tumour,  which  exposed  a  surface  having  all  the  appearance  of 
malignant  disease,  and  the  leg  was  amputated  under  the  idea  that  the  tumour  was  cancerous. 
On  examination  of  the  tibia  in  front,  it  was  found  much  expanded  at  its  lower  end,  where  a 
mere  shell  of  bone  remained,  bending  and  crackling  under  the  finger.  Behind  was  a  large 
oval  tumour,  five  inches  long  by  three  broad,  springing  from  the  posterior  and  outer  side  of 
the  expanded  tibia,  and  running  upwards  from  the  Tower  end  of  that  bone  into  the  interosse- 
ous space,  overlappieg  the  fibula,  out  not  connected  with  it.  It  had  a  distinct  wall,  and  was 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digitonim, 
whx;h  ran  in  a  groove  or  channel  in  the  tumour,  through  nearly  its  whole  length.  The  bulk 
of  the  tumour  was  found  to  consist  of  innumerable  trabecular  spaces ;  the  fibrous  bands  com- 
posing which,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  tumour,  were  derived  from  the  periosteum  of  the 
tibia.  These  spaces  were  filled  with  clotted  blood.  All  parts  of  the  tumour  communicated 
with  each  other.^  There  was  no  admixture  of  cancerous  matter;  and  the  case  appeared,  both 
to  Mr.  Bickersteth  and' to  the  committee  of  the  Pathological  Society  who  examined  it,  to  be 
a  perfect  example  of  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  vasculfu:  spaces  of  the  bone. 

Mr.  Bickersteth  had  the  kindness  to  inform  me  that  he  saw  the  patient  many  years  after- 
wards perfectly  well. 

Admitting,  therefore,  the  possibility  that  in  such  a  case  as  Dr.  Mapother's,  the 
tumour  might  be  found  to  consist  only  of  vascular  tissue,  we  must  also  admit  that 
the  course  he  pursued  was  justifiable  ]  ue,  that  in  a  smiill  pulsatile  growth  from  Vx)ne, 
where  no  soft  solid  structure  can  be  discovered,  it  nuvy  be  justifiable  to  remove  the 
growth  either  by  the  cautery  alone  or  (perhaps  Ixjtter)  by  excision  combined  with  the 
cautery ;  but  I  confess  that  I  should  always  regard  amputation  tis  the  safer  course. 

Caruserous  tdceration  is  usually  preceded  by  a  known  and  evident  tumour,  pro- 
bably epithelial ;  but  in  some  cases  the  malignant  deposit  may  have  been  entirely 
interstitial,  and  in  others  the  patient  is  not  seen  until  extensive  ulceration  ha^v 
destroyed  any  tumour  that  might  have  existed.  Such  cases  occur  most  usually 
about  the  bones  of  the  face ;  and  I  have  seen  death  produced  where  the  lower  jaw 
was  implicated  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  by  the  extension  of  the  ulceiration  into  the 
lingual  artery.  During  life  some  difficulty  may  l)e  ex[)orienced  in  distinguishing  this 
cancerous  aifection  from  the  rodent  or  phagedtenic  ulceration,  spoken  of  at  p.  292  ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  little  practical  importance,  since  amputation  or  complete 
excision  would  be  recommended  in  either  cn*«e,  if  the  patient's  general  condition 
admitted  of  it.  The  bones  of  the  ftvce  are  peculiarly  liable  to  extensive  destruction 
in  cancroid  ulceration  and  in  lupus,  but  the  chix)nio  coiurse  of  these  affec^tions  suffi- 
ciently distinguishes  them  from  cancer. 

'  Landi,  quoted  in  Lond.  Med.  Record ,  Nov.  15,  1877. 

'  The  preparation  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Liverpool  Schoolo^  Medicine. 
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In  the  macerated  bone,  malignant  ulceration  produces  extensive  and  irregular 
destruction  both  of  the  compact  and  cancellous  tissue,  without  any  trace  of  the  peri- 
Ohiea]  and  other  inflammatory  deposit  that  bounds  the  more  healthy  forms  of  ulcera- 
tion (see  ^g,  56). 

Nanrmultgnant  tumours, — The  tumours  which  may,  without  hesitation,  be  re- 
garded as  innocent  are  those  which  present  a  complete  resemblance  (homology)  to 
the  natural  tissues  of  bone ;  i.e.  the  cartilage,  the  osseous  tissue,  the  fibrous  mem- 
branes, and  the  spaces  or  cancelli.'  Hence  they  are  described  as  cartilaginous 
(enchondromata),  bony  (exostoses),  fibrous,  fibroid  or  fibro-cystic,  and  cystic  tumours, 
to  which  entozo  must  be  added.  The  sarcomatous  tumours  present,  as  we  have 
8een,  a  dubious  analogy  to  the  natural  tissues,  and  their  claim  to  the  title  non- 
malignant  is  still  more  dubious. 


Fio.  66. — Malignant  Ulceration  of 
Bone.  (Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.    No.  640.) 


Fig.  57.— The  Humerus  in  a  case  of  diffused  Carti- 
laginous. Tumour.  (Museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital.    Series  ii.  No.  183.) 


Enchondroma. — Cai-tilaginous  and  bony  tumours  can  hardly  be  treated  of  sepa- 
rately, for  although  the  well-marked  specimens  of  either  class  present  little  simi- 
larity at  first  sight,  some  of  each  are  so  intimately  related,  that  the  two  could  not 
without  confusion  be  made  the  subjects  of  separate  sections. 

Cartilaginous  tumours,  or  enchondromata,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  already 
dwribed  in  the  essay  on  Tumours  (vol.  i.  p.  264),  so  that  it  now  only  remains  to 
f^jM^k  of  them  as  they  afiect  th?  bones. 

These  formations  mpy  be  divided,  for  surgical  purposes,  into  two  classes  :  the 
cirrumscribed  st^d  ih^  difiused.     The  former  as  a  rule  do,  and  the  latter  do  not 

*  W^  have  df#cvs9ed  above  th^  question  of  tb«  reality  of  the  growths  described  as  osteo- 
aii'-uri/*^.     If  they  occur,  they  are  the  homologues  of  the  ^eesels,  or  rather  oatgrowths  froBi 
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show  a  tendency  to  ossify  throughout  their  whole  extent;  although  even  in  the 
diffused  enchondromata  the  part  of  the  bone  from  which  th?y  spring  is  often  occu- 
pied by  a  considei^able  osseous  deposit,  while  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  remains  un- 
ossified.  The  diffused  enchondromata  usually  grow  as  extensive  infilti-ations  into 
the  tissue  of  the  bone  and  periosteum,  and  in  the  course  of  time  spread  slowly  over 
the  surface  of  the  bone  (retaining  for  the  most  part  their  covering  of  periosteum), 
and  fill  all  the  spaces  or  cavities  in  relation  with  the  bone.  Such'  was  the  case  in 
the  instance  shown  in  fig.  57,  where  the  whole  medullary  canal  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus  is  occupied  for  a  considerable  extent  by  porous  bone  forming  the  ba«e  of  a 
cartilaginous  tumour,  which  suiTounded  the  bone,  and  had  been  growing  for  a  long 
period  without  much  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  their 
precise  origin,  and  thus  to  make  sui*e  whether  they  are  new  formations,  in  a  strict 
sense,  or  out-gro\%iihs.  The  former  opinion  seems  more  generally  probable,  but  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  them  originate  in  early  life  as  out-growths  from  the  epiphysial 
cartilage.  These  non-ossifying  cartilaginous  tumours,  or  pure  enchondromata,  aii3 
little  amenable  to  sui-gical  treatment,  unless  in  a  part  favourable  for  amputation. 

Fig.  68. — Cystic  Enchondrom.i.     (Museum  of  the  Hoyal  Collefro  of  Surgeons.     No.  203a.) 


They  have  been  supj)osed  to  present  some  analogy  to  malignant  disabuses,  to  whicli, 
indeed,  their  extensive  diffusion  and  steady  irresistible  progress  do  offer  a  resem- 
blance. They  differ,  however— from  the  true  cancers,  at  any  rate— in  one  feature, 
which  is  quite  characteristic,  viz.  that,  however  extensive  their  diffusion,  they  aftbot 
the  surrounding  parts  only  by  pressure  or  absorption,  not  by  contamination.  This 
is  their  most  distinctive  feature;  but  it  is  not  so  useful  in  diagnosis  (since  it  is  less 
easily  appreciated  during  life)  as  their  rate  of  growth,  which  is  usually  slow.  To 
this  rule  there  are,  however,  rather  frequent  exceptions,  of  which  three  remarkable 
instances  are  related  by  Sir  J.  Paget, >  in  one  of  which  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
tumour  led  to  the  erroneous  diagnosis  of  malignancy,  and  so  depiived  the  patient  of 
the  chance  of  recovery  which  amputation  would  have  given  him.  Remembering 
these  and  similar  causes,  we  must  not  be  too  confident  in  inferring  malignancy  in  the 
case  of  a  tumour  of  bone  from  the  single  fact  of  rapidity  of  growth,  although  that  is, 
doubtless,  a  most  suspicious  imd  unfavourable  symptom.  In  many  cases  these  lai-ge 
cartilaginous  tumours  remain  stationary  for  a  long  period  ;  and  this  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  consulting  on  the  propriety  of  amputation. 

*  Lectures  on  Sur(/.  Path,  vol.  ii.  p.  181,  ed.  1853. 
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Fig.  69.— Model  of  a  Hand  aflfected 
with  numerous  Enchondromata. 
(From  the  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital.) 


The  structure  of  these  tumours  varies ;  usually  they  are  quite  solid ;  in  other 
(a>««  cysts,  filled  with  fluid,  are  found  in  them,  as  in  the  beautiful  specimen  from 
which  fig.  58  was  taken.  They  sometimes  consist  exclusively  of  cartilage;  but 
more  commonly  fibrous  tissue  is  to  be  found,  in  sparing  quantity,  in  some  parts  of 
them.  The  microscopical  appearances  will  be  found  described  in  the  essay  above 
ivferred  to. 

The  circumscribed  cartilaginous  tumours  are,  however,  much  more  frequently 
met  with,  and  are,  therefore,  more  important  in  pi-actical  surgery.     They  spring 
almo(>t  exclusively  from  the  long  bones,  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes  being 
their  meet  frequent  seat.     A  small  enchondroma  is  comparatively  often  met  with, 
itpriitging  from  the  end  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  raising  the  nail  up,  and 
giving  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  wearing  the  boot.     It  should  be  cut  away  from  the 
lK>ne,  and  usually  will  not  return ;  should  it  do  so,  the  phalanx  must  be  removed. 
In  the  hand  and  foot  enchondromata  are  often  found  in  great  numbers  at  the  same 
time ;  and  the  appearance  thus  presented  is  very  characteristic,  and  is  not,  as  far 
as  I  know,  imitated  by  tumours  of  any  other  kind. 
The  fingers  are  studded  over  with  bosses  or  knobs, 
looking  something  like  the  dry  gnarled  branches 
of  an  old  tree.     Of  this  form  of  disease  the  an- 
rexed   is  a   good   illustration.      This   affection  is 
heen  generally  about  the  age  of  puberty.     It  is,  of 
coiirae,  quite  incurable,  except  by  amputation ;  but 
that  measnre  should  never  be  resorted  to  in  any 
dist^ose  of  the  hand  without  evident  necessity.     In 
the  foot  less  sci-uple  need  be  entertained,  since  the 
foot,  deprived  of  its  anterior   portion,  is   still    a 
very  useful  member ;  and  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity, even  in  a  very  advanced  case,  for  going  further 
than   Libfianc's  or   Chopart's  operation.      I  have 
never  seen  a  case  where  anything  more  was  re- 
quired than  to  remove  one  or  two  toes.     In  the 
iiands  these  multiple  enchondromata,  if  left  alone, 
P^>w  generally  very  slowly,  and  sometimes  not  at 
all.     Cases  are,   however,   on   record   where   they 
^^m   to  have  increased  slowly  during  the  whole 
period  of  life,  and   to  have  attained  at  length  a 
truly  extraordinary  development.    Of  this  the  speci- 
Dien  figured  by  MUller  *  is  an  excellent  instance ; 
aud  a  very  similar  case  has   been  described  and 
figured  by  the  writer,'  where,  however,  the  carti- 

la^nous  structure  was  less  distinct.  Such  tumours  usually  originate  in  the  interior 
of  a  bone,  expanding  its  walls  into  a  thin  bony  cyst  or  shell,  which  is  liable  to  give 
▼ay  at  different  ports,  and  firm  pressure  will  then  elicit  a  feeling  of  crepitation  (see 
6?-  60,  on  p.  325).  These  multiple  enchondromata,  like  the  difiused  cartilaginous 
tumours  ju^  described,  seem  to  show  little  tendency  to  ossify  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term ;  but  they  undergo,  when  very  old,  a  process  of  calcareous  degeneration, 
vhich,  added  to  their  general  increase  in  size,  produces  ulceration  of  the  skin  over 
tl.nm  ;  and  so  a  condition  is  brought  about  not  unlike  that  of  a  mass  of  enormous 
(*l:alkBtone6  exposed.    More  rarely  the  tumours  spring  from  the  surface  of  the  bones.' 

'  Ceber  den  feinem  Bau  und  die  Fot-nien  der  krankhaften  GegchwiUste.  Berlin,  1838, 
•ab.  ir.  fig.  1. 

'  PafA,  Soc,  Trans,  vol.  ix.  p.  3H2.  The  specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Qeorges 
IIi.<uital. 

*  With  regard  to  the  ordinary  seat  of  cartilaginous  tumours  of  bone,  I)r.  Pirrie  makes  the 
Mlfiwing  ohnervations,  which  I  believe  to  be  generally  true :  '  I  have  now  seen  in  my  own 
^'iperience  nine  specimens  of  cartilaginous  tumours  near  the  ends  of  long  bones,  and  they  have 
ili  been  situated  between  the  walls  of  the  bone  and  the  periosteum,  and  in  no  instance 
•^it^-nded  to  the  cartilage  of  incrustation  at  the  end  of  the  hone.    I  have  met  with  fifteen 
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Circumscribed  and  solitary  enchondromata  usually  grow  from  the  surface  of  a 
bone,  and  most  of  them  show  a  strong  tendency  to  ossify,  the  process  commencing 
generally  at  the  base.  Hence  the  surgical  considerations  applicable  to  them  are 
identical  with  those  which  apply  to  exostosis.  When  a  circumscribed  enohondroma 
grows  in  the  interior  of  a  bone,  as  in  fig.  60,  it  can  be  readily  enucleated,  and 
when  a  small  cartilaginous  tumour  springs  (as  it  often  does)  from  the  end  of  the 
last  phalanx,  usually  of  the  great  toe,  its  removal  is  veiy  eaay,  and  is  always,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen,  permanently  successful. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  innocent  tumours  from  each  other  is  uncertain  and 
obscure  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  perhaps  more  so  when  they  are  connected  with 
the  bones,  on  account  of  the  generally  deep  position  of  the  latter.  If,  however,  a 
tumour  presenting  the  general  characters  of  innocency  can  be  clearly  made  out  to  bo 
springing  from  bone,  the  chances  are  very  great  in  favour  of  its  being  an  enchon- 
droma  or  an  exostosis.  If  very  large,  it  can  hardly  be  the  latter  without  displaying 
characteristic  hardness.  Fibrous  and  fibroid  tumours  may  be  found  of  large  size  : 
still  almost  all  large  non-malignant  tumours  of  bone  are  cartilaginous.  Most,  also, 
of  the  smaller  tumours,  which  do  not  possess  the  hardness  of  exostosis,  will  be  found 
to  be  cartilaginous.  Such  tumours  usually  possess  a  certain  amount  of  resilience, 
and  often  appear  obscurely  movable  on  the  bone.  This  sensation,  however,  is  often 
deceptive,  and  due,  apparently,  to  the  motion  of  the  soft  parts  upon  the  tumour ;  it 
has  been  noticed  in  tumours  the  base  of  which  has  been  found  to  be  completely 
ossified,  and  a  slight  amount  of  apparent  movement  is  therefore  no  conclusive  reason 
for  denying  the  connection  of  a  tumour  with  the  bone.  Another  thing  which  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  diagnosis  is,  that  the  cartilaginous,  equally  with  the 
osseous,  tumours  may  have  a  bursa  over  them.  This  will  not  often  be  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  making  out  an  exostosis,  since  the  hardness  of  the  latter  is  transmitted 
through  the  fiuid,  but  may  sometimes  cause  doubt  about  the  nature  of  an  enchon- 
droma.  The  nodulated  surface  of  enchondroma,  though  characteristic  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  far  from  distinctive  of  the  disease ;  the  same  property  may  belong  to  col- 
loid disease,  fibrous  tumour,  and  other  swellings ;  in  fact,  the  only  sensation  which 
affords  a  reasonable  ground  for  pronouncing  a  tumour  cartilaginous  is  resilience 
combined  with  solidity  ;  and  this  for  deep-seated  tumours  is  often  deceptive,  and  in 
the  many  enchondromata  enclosed  in  shells  of  bone  is,  of  course,  absent.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  an  enchondroma  is  best  known  by  it«  being  an  innocent,  and  not 
osseous,  tumour ;  elastic  when  firmly  pressed,  generally  growing  slowly,  and  not 
afiecting  the  skin.  When  the  phalanges  are  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  diagnosis  is 
much  more  nearly  certain. 

Exostosis, — The  transition  from  cartilaginous  to  bony  tumours  is  a  natural  one, 
since  so  many  of  the  former  are  merely  the  first  stage  of  growth  of  the  latter.  The 
term  *  exostosis  *  is  not  a  very  easy  one  to  define.  It  ought  to  be  u.sed  only  to 
signify  an  innocent  tumour,  or  limited  outgrowth,  formed  exclusively  of  bone,  and 
not  the  result  of  inflammatory  action ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  the  products  of 
inflammation  secreted  by  the  periosteum  often  assume  the  form  of  a  limited  out- 
growth or  tumour :  while,  on  the  other,  many  complex  malignant  tumours  possess 
a  bony  framework,  and,  after  maceration,  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  exostosis. 
In  the  latter  case  the  distinction,  though  occasionally  difl$cult  after  the  bone  hius 
been  macerated,  is  easy  during  life ;  so  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  malignant  tumour 
possesses  a  more  or  less  perfect  bony  framework  is  of  little  moment  in  a  practical 
point  of  view.     Most  of  the  gi-owths  which  fall  under  the  category  of  *  periostesil 

examples  in  metarcarpal  bones,  and  they  all  originated  within  the  hone,  and  caused  more  or 
less  01  expansion  of  the  walls  and  their  conversion  into  a  thin  crust  or  shell  around  the  tumour, 
in  various  InstAnces  at  parts  completely  absorbed.  I  have  seen  and  carefully  examined  seven 
examples  of  the  same  Kind  of  growth  in  the  middle  of  the  long  bones,  and  they  were  all 
placed  within  the  canal  and  around  the  wall  of  the  bone.  Judging  from  my  own'  compara- 
tively limited  experience,  I  would  conclude  that  the  favourite  site  of  the  first  class  is  around 

the   Done;   of  the  second  within  it:   and  of  the  third,  both  within  and  around  jt..' On 

Acupretisure,  p.  107. 
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exostosis '  ^  are  extensive  inflammatory  deposits  beneath  the  periosteum,  which 
neither  require  nor  admit  of  surgical  treatment.  Whether  limited,  pedunculated, 
and  therefore  removable,  tumours  ever  occur  as  a  consequence  of  inflammation  is  as 
yet  doubtful ;  but  we  may  admit  that  it  is,  at  least,  possible. 

The  great  majority,  however,  of  those  bony  tumours  which  are  called,  in  sur- 
gical language,  exostoses,  originate  by  an  out-growth  or  limited  hypertrophy  of 
analogous  pai-ts,  just  as  fatty,  fibrous,  and  other  innocent  tumours  do,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  inflammatory  symptoms.  Many  authors,  especially  the  French 
surgeons,  speak  of  *  bullous  exostoses,'  meaning  apparently  by  this  term  those  shells 
of  bone  which  sometimes  are  formed  by  the  development  of  a  tumour  (generally 
cHrtilaginous)  in  the  centre  of  a  shaft.  Such  a  case  was  the  one  from  which  fig.  60 
is  taken.  Another  kind  of  exostosis  is  that  which  proceeds  from  the  ossification 
of  tendons,  or  from  the  occurrence  in  man  of  processes  of  bone  natural  to  the  lower 
animals.  Both  of  these  belong  rather  to  the  class  of  museum  curiosities  than  of 
subjects  of  practical  interest. 

Excluding  these  rarer  varieties,  the  cases  of  circumscribed  exostosis  which  sur- 
geons have  to  treat  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  cancellous,  and  the  ivory  ;  the 
former  being  a  reproduction  of  the  tissue  of  the  interior,  as  the  latter  is  of  the 
hard  exterior  of  the  bone.  They  will  be  found  described  in  the  essay  on  Tumours 
(vol  i.  p.  266). 


Fi6.  60. — BullouB  Exostosis  on  the  Phalanx 
of  a  finger;  probably  a  shell  of  bone 
•*xpaiided  around  a  cartilaginous  tumour. 
(From  a  preparation  in  St.  George's 
Hospital  Museum,  Series  ii.  No.  151.) 


Fig.  01. — Ivory  Exostosis  which  was  ti*e- 
phined  unsuccessfully,  on  account  of  its 
great  hardness.  Exfoliation  was  after- 
wards produced  by  the  long-continued 
application  of  caustics  —  chiefly  nitric 
acid.  (From  the  Museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital,  Series  ii.  No.  189.) 


Treatment. — The  slow  rate  at  which  exostoses  progress,  and  the  ease  with  which 
these  soft  parts  accommodate  themselves  to  the  gradual  advance  of  the  tumour, 
render  it  frequently  unnecessary  to  meddle  with  them ;  and  it  is  always  right  to 
Mer  the  operation  until  it  is  cleai'ly  seen  to  be  necessary  ;  since  there  is  always 
K^me  risk  in  operating  on  any  deep-seated  tumour,  and  still  more  in  laying  open 
the  cancelli  of  bone,  as  must  be  done  in  dividing  the  neck  of  an  exostosis.  When 
the  exostofds  is  of  the  ivory  variety,  and  situated  on  the  ci'anium,  the  operation  is 
much  more  dangerous.  Here,  indeed,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  tumour 
iK  NO  hard  as  to  resist  all  the  tools  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  so  that  it 
Ls  physdcally  impossible  to  remove  it. 

A  striking  example  of  this  occurred  in  a  case  which  has  furnished  a  preparation  to  the 
Mbtteum  of  St.  George's  Hospital.  A  man,  suflering  from  a  small  ivory  exostosis  in  the  frontal 
i^/vio,  fell  under  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Keate,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  skilful  operators 
•  1  hie  day,  who,  perseveringly,  but  vainly,  endeavoured,  by  the  use  of  trephine,  saw,  chisel, 
krA  niAllet,  during  the  space  of  nearly  two  hours,  to  cut  ofl'  the  little  lump  of  hard  bone.  The 
pfttient  was  fortunate  enough  to  recover  from  this  proceeding;  and  Mr.  Keate,  convinced  of 
tLe  uMflessness  of  further  operation,  determined  to  attempt  the  extirpation  of  the -tumour  bv 
'lie  free  application  of  potassa  fusa  and  nitric  acid  to  its  exposed  base.    This  was  successful. 


'   Sec  Oerdy,  Maladies  des  Organes  de$  Mouvements,  p. 
C&M&i^  Tathologie  edierne,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 


272 ;  Fano's  edition  of  Vidal  de 
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The  caustics,  in  the  course  of  years,  ate  their  way  through  the  base  of  the  tumour,  which 
dropped  oif.  The  tumour  figured  in  the  accompanyiog  illustration  (fig.  01)  still  shows  the 
deep  groove  worked  into  it  by  the  trephine  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

It  would  rash  to  say  that  such  operations  are  unjustifiable,  since  exostosis  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  orbit  may  grow  into  that  cavity,  or  into  the  cranium,  and 
cause  death,  or  some  horrible  deformity  almost  worse  than  death,  by  displacement 
of  the  eyes,  or  the  bones  of  the  face;  ^  but  the  risks  of  operating  on  these  small 
exostoses  on  the  cranium  should  be  maturely  weighed.  Some  tumours,  however, 
which  present  on  the  surface  the  character  of  the  true  ivory  exostosis,  may  turn  out 
on  section  to  be  hard  only  on  the  exterior,  and  to  consist  of  a  soft  diploic  tissue 
internally.  This  is  the  case  usually,  if  not  solely,  when  the  bone  from  which  the 
tumour  springs  resembles  the  composition  of  the  vault  of  the  skull — that  is  to  say, 
consists  of  diploe  covered  by  a  thin  table  of  compact  tissue.  In  bones  of  which  the 
shell  is  more  dense,  such  as  the  lower  jaw,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  tumour  will  be  of  compact  structure.  Another  circumstance  which 
renders  the  prospect  of  operations  on  large  exostoses,  whether  on  the  skull  or  other 
parts,  rather  more  promising  than  would  appear  at  first  sight,  is  that  the  tumour 
when  exposed  is  sometimes  found  to  be  connected  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  by  a 
very  narrow  neck,  from  which  it  can  be  easily  broken  or  cut  off.*  It  is,  however, 
only  rarely  that  either  the  surgeon  or  the  patient  will  make  up  his  mind  to  the 
dangerous  and  doubtful  experiment  of  an  opemtion  on  an  ivory  exostosis,  especially 
of  the  cranium  ;  whereas  operations  on  the  more  common  forms  of  exostoses  which 
spring  from  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  and  present  the  cancellous,  or  mixed 
cartilaginous  structure,  are  of  daily  occurrence.  Their  most  common  situation,  after 
the  phalanges,  is  near  the  knee,  springing  from  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  femur,  a 
little  above  the  condyle.  Another  very  common  situation  is  beneath  the  deltoid 
muscle. 

The  removal  of  such  an  exostosis  is,  in  most  cases,  easy,  since  the  base  is  not 
generally  very  broad,  nor  the  ossification  very  compact.  Some  are  even  so  soft  a^ 
to  be  divisible  with  a  strong  scalpel.  A  few  again  are  not  united  to  the  shaft  by 
bony  matter,  but  by  ligamentous  union ;  usually  as  the  result  of  fracture  of  the 
base  of  the  exostosis,  sometimes  possibly  from  partial  ossification  of  an  enchondroma, 
and  even  perhaps  from  the  formation  of  bony  tumour  in  the  soft  parts  near  the 
bone.  This  condition  is  highly  favourable  for  operation,  not  merely  because  the 
tumour  can  be  more  easily  excised,  but  also  because  the  vascular  spaces  in  the  bone 
will  not  be  laid  open  in  the  operation. 

In  other  cases  the  tumour  is  broader,  and  more  firmly  ossified  at  its  base  than 
in  any  other  part,  and  these  are  the  least  favourable  cases  for  operation,  since  the 
division  of  so  large  a  mass  of  bone  requires  great  and  prolonged  violence,  peculiarly 
likely  to  be  followed  by  the  complications  above  enumeitited.  But  the  operation  is 
necessary  when  the  tumour  is  growing,  and  is  threatening  the  functions  of  im|>or- 
tant  parts;  and  in  such  cases  the  operator  must  be  prepared  for  the  difiiculties 
which  he  may  have  to  encounter,  and  should  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  instruments 
of  adequate  sti^ngth  at  hand,  such  as  stout  bone-nippers,  a  chain-saw,  other  saws  of 
various  shapes,  chisels,  and  mallet.  In  all  cases  the  base  of  the  tumour  should  }>e 
clearly  exposed,  and  separated  with  care  from  the  paits  around,  which  may  require 
to  be  held  back  with  retractors.  The  separation  should  be  commenced  from  the 
side  where  any  danger  is  to  Vie  apprehended  (e,g.  in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of 
a  vessel  or  joint),  in  order  to  avoid  implicating  any  important  part ;  and  then  any 
amount  of  force  necessary  must  be  carefully  but  firmly  applied,  the  bone  being 
steadied  by  assistants.'     The  antiseptic  method  is  now  almost  universally  employed. 

'  Some  remarkable  specimens  are  in  the  Museums  of  St.  Bartholomew*8  Hospital  and  of 
the  College  of  Suiyeons.  Exostoses  of  tlie  orbit  are  not  always  of  this  dense  aimlity.  See  a 
case  in  Path.  Soe,  Trans,  vol.  xi.  p.  264,  where  the  tumour  was  soft,  and  easily  removed. 

'  A  most  interesting  case  of  a  tumour  of  this  kind,  growing  fi-om  the  cranium,  is  reportcnl 
in  the  Path.  Soc,  Tram,  for  1860,  p.  140,  with  a  drawing,  and  has  been  commented  on  by  Mr. 
Prescott  Hewett,  in  his  Lectures  on  '  Diseases  of  the  Head.' 

*  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  remark^  that  in  case  of  an  exostosis  situated  near 
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popliteal  vessels  and  nerve  are 
seen  surrounded  by  the  bony 
prowth,  the  veins  varicose  from 
the  pressure.  The  tumour  over- 
laps the  fibula,  which,  however, 
is  not  affected.  (Museum  of 
the  Royal  Oollepre  of  Surgeons, 
No.  ;i244.) 


Some  surgeons,  and  especially  the  late  Mr.  Maunder,*  have  recommended  the 
subcutaneous  section  of  the  neck  of  an  exostosis,  or  its  fracture  without  any  incision. 
The  bony  mass  is  to  be  prevented  from  reuniting  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  by  re- 
iterated passive  motion.  I  have  tried  this  plan  once  or  twice,  and  seen  it  tried  by 
others,  but  never  with  success,  as  the  tumour  always  reunited  to  the  bone.  Still  in 
situations  where  the  removal  of  the  tumour  would  be  peculiarly  hazardous,  and 
where  its  base  is  narrow,  the  plan  deserves  a  trial. 

The  •  bullous  exostosis.'  or  central  enchondroma  contained  in  a  bony  cyst,  usually 
requires  amputation  of  the  phalanx  upon  which  it  is  seated.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
soroetimea  possible  to  enucleate  the  growth,  and  I  have  seen  this  done  with  success  ; 
but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  hardly  woith  while  to  attempt  it ;  since,  if  the  disease  be 
seated  in  the  hand,  the  necessary  disturbance  of  the  tendons  would  probably  render 
the  finger  useless ;  and  if  in  the  foot,  the  certainty  of  a  speedy  and  complete 
rerovery  would   outweigh  the  advantage  of  preserving  a  portion  of  one  of  the 

Dijfised  hony,  or  innocent  osteoid,  ttim^mr,^  Fig  62.— Diffused  lyny  Tumour 
^    .,      .,         i»  i.  f     -x  J  i.      ^    «  j;A;,oAr1         ot  the  Femur  and  libia:   the 

Besides  these  forms  of  limited  exostoses,  a  ditlub^rt 

liony  tumour  is  occasionally  met  with,  in  which 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  for  some  distance 
is  converted  into  a  lobulated  mass  of  spongy  bone, 
which,  in  a  section  of  such  a  tumour  that  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  microscopically,  pre- 
sented the  usual  structui-e  of  bone,  but  with  smaller 
cavities,  and  an  increased  deposit  of  the  granular 
base. 

The  specimen  (in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospi- 
tal, wri€«  ii.  No.  185)  is  larger  than  a  man's  fist,  and 
involves  one  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  the  condyle  to 
n«ir  the  svmphvsis.  Its  innocent  nature  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  fact  that  it  had  been  growing  for  five  vears  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  general  health,  and  had  been 
partially  removed  on  a  previous  occasion  without  any 
ill  consequences  from  cutting  into  the  interior  of  the 
tomour.  On  the  patient  coming  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Tatam,  the  tumour  was  completely  excised,  and  with 
«iirc«»«8,  a.s  the  man  was  seen  in  perfect  health  several 
years  afterwards.' 

Another  still  more  remarkable  case  is  illustrated  by 
1  wTiea  of  three  preparations  in  the  Museum  of  the 
CoUtye  of  Surgeons.  The  history  is  so  interesting  that 
\  condensed  report  of  it  must  be  introduced.  The  thigh 
"was  originally  amputated  on  account  of  a  hard  and 
heavv  dry  osseous  substance,  surrounding  the  ends  of 
the  /emur  and  tibia,  projecting  into  the  knee-joint,  ex- 
t4fodiDg  far  up  the  thigh,  and  implicating  the  popliteal 
artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  so  as  to  cause  oedema  and  severe 
ittin  (Prep.  No.  3244  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure). 
The  patient  remained  well  for  five  years;  then  another 
oMeoid  tumour  formed  on  the  stump  of  the  femur,  accom- 
panied with  severe  pain.  Amputation  was  performed 
hii?ber  up.  The  tumour  appeared  to  grow  not  from  the 
bi»iie  itself  so  much  as  from  the  periosteum,  and  enclosed 
tbe  femoral  artery  (Prep.  No.  3:^45).  There  was  again  an 
interval  of  health  for  two  years ;  then  a  fresh  tumour 


the  knee-joint,  there  is  the  more  danger  of  opening  the  joint,  since  the  presence  of  the  tumour 
htm  probably  caused  numerous  attacks  of  synovitis,  which  have  left  the  pouch  of  synovial 


mrmbrane  extending  u 


Mr.  Maunder 


3g  up  the  thigh  permanently  enlarged, 
pubiishefl  (in  Clin,  Trftnt,  vol.  xi.  p.  o! 


>0)  two  cases  in  which  the  exostosis 


•  Mr.  Maunaer  puDii8iie«i  ^in  l«w.  i  rtrng,  voi.  xi.  p.  «?»;  iwu  kwb^w,  .u  «tu«w..  v..«  ^^^^x^^o 
was  twisted  off  with  strong  pliers  without  any  inri<»ion.  In  one  the  tumour  reunited,  in  the 
rather  not.  I  have  tried  both  this  plan  and  the  subcutaneous  section  of  the  neck  of  the 
tumour. 


»  Path.  Soc,  Trans.  1848-9,  p.  95. 
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formed  about  the  stump,  continued  to  increase  upwards,  out  of  reach  of  operation,  and  finally 
killed  him,  from  inflammation  and  sloughing  of  its  soft  coverings,  twenty-Jive  years  after  the 
first  appearance  of  the  disease.  He  had  been  in  good  general  health  during  the  whole  time 
(^Prep.  No.  3245,  h)} 

This  history  presents  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of  the  recurrent  fibroid,  or 
fibro-plastic,  tumours  of  soft  parts.  There  are  the  same  leading  features,  viz.  the 
local  malignity  of  the  disease  combined  with  innocence  constitutionally,  its  imperfect 
imitation  of  the  tissues  in  which  it  grows,  its  constant  recurrence  near  the  site  of  an 
operation,  and,  finally,  the  mode  of  death — ^from  exhaustion  and  sloughing  after 
repeated  operations,  not  from  infection  of  the  system.  The  modem  custom  of 
classifying  such  partially  or  locally  malignant  tumours  as  'sarcoma'  along  with 
some  of  the  most  malignant  diseases  of  which  sui*geons  have  any  experience  cannot 
in  my  opinion  be  long  maintained.  I  would  refer  to  what  I  have  said  on  a  previous 
page  (317). 

Cy8t8  in  bone  are  of  two  kinds ;  viz.  serous  and  sanguineous.  The  serous,  or 
nmcoas,  cysts  which  occur  in  the  jaws  as  a  consequence  of  irregularity  of  the 
growth,  or  position,  of  the  teeth  will  be  found  treated  in  a  subsequent  essay.  In  such 
cases  the  formation  of  a  cyst  containing  clear  fluid  is  susceptible  of  an  intelligible 
explanation ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  simple  serous  cysts  can  be  developed  in 
other  bones,  and  pi*obably  the  few  cases  which  aje  to  be  found  in  books  rest  upon 
erroneous  diagnosis.*  But  cavities  containing  clear  fluid  are  formed  in  bones  by 
the  growth  of  hydatids  in  their  interior ;  and  if  simple  cysts  do  occur,  they  would 
be  indistinguishable  from  hydatid  cysts  before  operation,  and  would  require  the 
same  ti^eatment. 

Blood-cysts  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  nor  is  it  usually  easy  to  determine 
their  pathological  nature.  Many  of  the  cases  reported  under  this  title  appear  to 
have  been  examples  of  malignant  tumour,  in  which  a  cyst  has  been  developed,  much 
exceeding  in  relative  size  the  solid  portion  of  the  growth.^ 

Blood-cysts  could  only  be  distinguished  from  serous  or  hydatid  cysts  by  puncture. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  would  require  complete  removal,  by  amputation 
if  necessary.  If  the  surgeon  can  satisfy  himself  of  the  absence  of  all  soft  solid 
matter  around  the  cyst,  he  may  in  rare  cases  be  justified  in  endeavouring  to  procure 
its  obliteration  by  laying  it  open  and  stuffing  it  with  lint ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  such  measui*es  can  only  do  harm  if  there  be  an3rthing  of  a  malignant 
taint  about  the  disease.^ 

Fibrous  and  fibro-cyatic  tumour. — Perfect  fibrous  tumours  appear  as  out-growths 
from  the  periosteum;  and  the  most  familiar  examples  of  them  are  the  fibrous 
polypus  of  the  nose,  which  is  treated  of  in  the  essay  on  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  and 
epulis,  which  will  be  found  treated  of  among  the  Diseases  connected  with  the 
Teeth.  In  other  situations,  fibrous  tumour  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
enchondroma  before  removal,  and  the  diagnosis,  even  if  it  could  be  made,  would  be 
quite  unimportant.  We  need  not,  therefore,  give  examples  of  the  disease  occurring 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Scattered  specimens  will  be  found  in  most  of  our  large 
museums,  and  in  many  of  them  ossification  will  be  found  to  have  made  some  pro- 
gress. In  some  of  these  cases  the  innocent  nature  of  the  disease  is  proved  by 
the  history ;  in  others  it  is  an  inference  from  the  structure  of  the  tumour.     Cal- 

^  Another,  and  very  similar,  case  may  be  found  in  Paget's  I^ectures  on  Surtfical  Pathology, 
vol.  ii.  p.  506,  ed.  1863. 

'  Mr.  Stanley  (op,  cit,  p.  194)  denies  the  formation  of  simple  cysts  in  any  other  bones  than 
those  of  the  jaw. 

*  See  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Listen,  under  the  name  of  *  ossified  aneurism  of  the  sub- 
scapular artery,'  Ed,  Med,  imd  Surg,  Joum,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  00,  215.  See  also  Travers's  case, 
Med,  CMr.  Trans,  vol.  xxi. ;  and  Stanley  s,  in  his  Diseases  of  Bones,  p.  187. 

^  In  N^laton's  Path,  Chir,  vol.  ii.  p.  48,  will  be  found  a  striking  representation  of  a  large 
multilocular  cjstic  tumour  developed  in  the  femur,  and  containing  bloody  fiuid.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  history  of  this  case. 
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dficaiion  oocnrs  in  these  as  in  other  fibrous  tumours  (St.  George's  Hospital  Museum, 
■er.  ii.  No.  152). 

Fibro-oystic  tumour  of  bone  is  a  disease  which  is  little  known,  and  may  there- 
fore possibly  be  of  very  rare  occurrence.  It  is,  however,  also  possible  that  this 
apparent  ntrity  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  examples  of  this  disease 
have  beq^i  confounded  with  malignant  tumours.  A  veiy  interesting  account  of  a 
growth  of  this  sort  connected  with  the  femur,  in  which  the  limb  was  removed  at 
the  hip-joint  by  Mr.  J.  Adams,  will  be  found  in  *  Path.  Soc.  Trans.'  vol.  v.  p.  254, 
and,  appended  to  the  account  of  this  case,  a  report  by  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett  on  three 
similar  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  femur  was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  in  all  of 
which  the  patient  recovered  after  amputation,  and  remained  well  for  many  years 
afterwards.  There  is  therefore  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease 
was  not  cancerous.  It  commenced,  in  each  of  the  four  instances  alluded  to,  in  the 
cancellous  tissue  of  the  bone,  making  its  way  outwards,  infiltrating  the  shaft,  and 
causing  spontaneous  fracture ;  so  far,  therefore,  exactly  resembling  cancer.  It  gave 
the  sensation  of  an  elastic  substance,  with  fluid  here  and  there  in  cavities.  There 
^eems  to  have  been  no  diagnostic  mark  between  it  and  cancer  during  life,  except 
the  negative  indications  to  be  derived  fi-om  the  absence  of  glandular  or  consti- 
tutional contamination  during  a  somewhat  long  disease,  the  duration  of  the 
a^ection  being,  in  the  two  cases  in  which  that  point  was  noted,  three  and  four  years 
respectively.  On  examination  after  removal,  the  innocent  nature  of  the  disease  was 
inferred  from  the  large  quantity  of  firm  fibrous  tissue  of  which  nearly  the  whole 
solid  portion  of  the  tumour  was  formed,  the  presence  only  of  such  cellular  element.s 
as  are  found  in  growing  fibrous  structures,  and  the  absence  of  cancer-juice,  or  any 
other  indication  of  a  tendency  to  disintegration  in  the  tumour,  or  infiltration  of 
neighbouring  tissues.  Such  tumours  would  now  probably  be  included  under  the 
miscellaneous  designation  of  sarcoma. 

Fniozoa  in  bone, — A  very  few  words  must  suffice  for  the  description  of  the  cases 
of  entozoa  in  the  interior  of  bone.  The  entozoon  appears  to  have  been  the  ordinary 
M'hinocoocus  in  all  cases  except  one  quoted  by  Mr.  Stanley,  in  which  the  cysticercus 
tela:  oellulosA  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  phalanges. 
The  subject  is  of  no  very  great  practical  importance,  since  it  is  seldom  possible  to 
diagnose  the  nature  of  the  affection  previous  to  operation.  The  cases  are  so  rare, 
that  in  the  great  work  of  Kokitansky  *  only  eight  are  referred  to,  as  the  total 
number  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  then  observed.  A  search,  however, 
through  the  various  pathological  collections  would  probably  discover  many  more 
than  these.'  It  is  noticed  by  Kokitansky,^  that  the  disease  appears  often  to  be 
directly  induced  by  some  injury ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  can  be  other- 
wise than  accidental.  The  disease  runs  a  protracted  course,  and  if  the  shaft  of  a 
long  bone  be  the  part  affected,  fracture,  spontaneous  or  accidental,  is  very  probably 
the  first  thing  noticed.  The  fracture,  in  all  probability,  does  not  unite ;  and  it  has 
wmetimes  happened  that  in  an  operation,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  resecting 
the  ends  of  the  firacture,  the  hydatid  cavity  has  been  exposed  and  the  globular 
aeephalocysts  discharged.'*  Amputation  is  then  indicated  in  ordinary  cases ;  but 
one  is  on  record,  in  which  the  hydatids  were  scooped  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  cyst, 
vhich  then  filled  up  and  a  complete  cure  was  obtained.*  In  other  cases,  the  seat  of 
the  disease  is  in  a  flat  bone,  as  the  skull,*  or  ilium,^  or  in  the  expanded  head  of  one 
or  more  of  the  long  bones.*     These  cases  are  quite  within  the  reach  of  cure  when 

»  Sjfd.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  184. 

»  The  Museum*  of  Guv's  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospitals  contwn  at  least  five  specimens. 

*  Loc.  cU.  See  also  the  histories  of  the  cases  which  have  furnished  the  specimens  to  St. 
Th'>mas8  Hospital  Museum,  marked  Ser.  c.  Nos.  230,  253. 

*  Dupuytren,  Lee,  oralai,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  62 ;  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Muaeam,  8er.  c,  NV 
2:». 

*  Mr.  Wickham's  case,  L&ndan  Medical  and  Physical  Journal^  vol.  Ivii. 

«  Keate,  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  x.  St.  Thomases  Hospital  Museum,  c.  6^. 
^  Stanley,  op,  cit.  p.  190. 

*  Coolson,  in  Med,-Chir,  Trans,  vol.  xli    In  the  specimens  of  .St  Thomaa'A  H.**--^ 
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their  nature  is  discovered ;  and  in  some  rare  instances,  as  in  Mr.  Ooulaon's  and  Mr. 
Stanley's  cases,  the  discharge  of  hydatids  through  a  spontaneous  opening  or  a 
puncture,  enables  the  surgeon  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease  befoi-ehand. 
Failing  this,  the  symptoms  are  precisely  those  of  any  other  cystic  tumour  of  the 
bone. 

The  treatment  appears  to  be  usually  successful.  The  cyst  is  to  be  freely  laid 
open,  with  the  trephine  or  bone-nippers  if  necessary  ;  all  the  hydatids  removed,  and 
some  caustic  *  applied  to  the  whole  interior  of  the  cyst.  In  most  of  the  recorded 
cases  this  has  been  sufficient ;  but  in  Mr.  Coulson*s  case  the  cure  was  not  completed 
until  after  the  separation  of  a  small  piece  of  bone  from  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  which 
on  examination  was  found  thickly  studded  on  both  its  surfaces  with  a  great  number 
of  minute  hydatids. 

Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy  of  Bone. 

The  condition  of  bone  usually  known  by  the  name  of  hypertrophy  is  very 
generally  the  consequence  of  chronic  ostitis,  and  would  i)erhaps  l>e  more  conveniently 

Fig.  63.— Ilypertropliy  of  the  Omnium.     (Mufeiira  of  the  Royal  College  of 
SurjreoDs,  No.  28o8.) 


designated  by  some  name  expressive  of  its  inflammatory  origin.  Thus,  most  of  the 
specimens  of  *  hypertrophied  cranium  *  seen  in  our  museums  will  be  found,  if  the 
history  be  known,  to  be  taken  from  cases  of  injury,  or  to  be  connect^ii  with  syphilis 
or  scrofula.  The  cases  also  of  elongation  and  thickening  of  the  bones  of  the  leg, 
related  by  Mr.  Stanley  ^  under  the  head  of  *  hypertrophy,*  appear  all  of  them  to  fall 
more  naturally  under  consideration  with  the  sequelse  of  inflammation,  which  liave 
been  described  above.  It  appears  that  this  thickening  may  go  on  for  an  indefinite 
period  after  the  cessation  of  any  symptoms,  and  that  the  enlargement  of  bulk  which 
follows  from  it  is  permanent.  It  is  true  thiit  in  many  of  the  cases  of  thickening, 
whether  of  the  skull  or  of  the  long  bones,  which  are  preserved  in  pathological 
collections,  no  history  of  iiyury  or  inflammatory  affection  has  been  obtained ;  but  the 
exact  resemblance  of  the  specimens  to  those  in  which  such  a  history  does  exist. 

Museum,  c.  25«^4,  hydatids  were  found  simultaneously  in  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and 
contiguous  head  of  the  tibia.  Other  cases  are  noticed  in  the  bodies  oftheyeitebrte.  Dupuy- 
tren,  loc.  cit,     Guy  8  Hospital  Museum,  No.  1020^''. 

'  Nitrate  of  silver,  lint  impregnated  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  {*  blue 
lint,*  as  it  is  called  at  8t.  George  s  Hospital),  cau8tic  potaeb,  and  the  actual  cautery,  liave  beeu 
used.  '  Op.  cit,  p.  5. 
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leaves  no  doubt  that  moBt  of  them  are  specimens  of  chronic  inflammation.  To  this 
inflammatory  category  of  hypertrophy  also  belong  the  cases  of  ostitis  deformans 
(Paget)  referred  to  on  page  281.*  Oases  do,  however,  occur,  though  so  rarely  as  to 
1)8  ratiier  matters  of  curiosity  than  of  practical  interest,  in  which  a  bone  (the  skull 
for  the  most  part)  has  gone  on  increasing  in  size  without  any  symptoms  except 
those  produced  by  its  inci*ease  in  bulk.  Such  as  the  well-known  instance  related  by 
Mr.  Presoott  Hewett,  in  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  which  a 
man's  skull  continued  to  increase  in  size  from  year  to  year,  with  no  B3rmptoms  what- 
ever, so  tliat  he  was  only  aware  of  the  fact  from  the  increasing  size  of  his  hat  (fig.  63). 
The  disease,  however,  in  this  case  was  clearly  traced  to  an  injury.  As  no  symptoms 
can  be  attached  to  such  cases^  no  treatment  is  known  to  have  any  influence  upon 
them.  In  the  absence  of  any  constitutional  affection,  the  persevering  use  of  counter- 
irritation,  by  iodine  or  blistering,  would  appear  to  hold  out  most  hopes  of  checking 
the  growth. 

Atrophy  ci  bone  is  a  more  frequent  and  a  more  important  disease  than  the 
opposite  condition  of  hypertrophy.  Inflammation,  fatty  degeneration,  disuse,  and 
injury  are  frequent  causes  of  atrophy  ;  and  there  is  also  a  simple  atrophy,  in  which 
the  composition  of  the  bone  is  unaltered,  and  in  which  no  obvious  cause  is  present 
(unless  it  may  be  the  general  failure  of  nutrition  \  in  advanced  life),  and  where  the 
amount  of  bony  tissue  becomes  gradually  less  and  less,  until  the  bone  is  no  longer 
strong  enough  to  resist  slight  violence.^  As  a  consequence  of  senile  change,  or  fatty 
degeneration,  atrophy  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  spontaneous  fracture. 
It  may  also  occur  in  any  bone,  to  some  extent,  as  a  consequence  of  confinement 
(luring  a  lingering  disease.'  Brodie  says,^  '  All  bones  in  a  state  of  inaction  lose  a 
jifreat  part  of  their  phosphate  of  lime.  After  compound  fracture,  when  the  patient 
has  been  long  confined,  the  bones  in  some  instances  become  as  soft  as  a  scrofulous 
lK>ne,  so  that  you  may  cut  them  with  a  knife.'  The  cases  which  are  spoken  of 
under  the  name  of '  fragilitas  ossium  '  appear  to  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
class  of  fatty  or  senile  atrophy.  Injury  sustained  in  fracture  is  also  a  frequent 
cftuse  of  atrophy.  Mr.  Curling  *  believes  that  the  cause  of  atrophy  after  fracture 
may  often,  if  not  always,  be  found  in  injury  to  the  medullary  artery.  Even 
allowing,  however,  that  this  explanation  is  plausible  in  some  oases,  thei'e  are  others 
where  it  cannot  apply.  Such  are  cases  of  atrophy  of  both  fV^ments,  or  of  the  bone 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fragments,  while  the  latter  are  not  so  much  atrophied.^ 
Atrophy  from  inflammation  is  a  condition  illustrated  by  many  morbid  preparations, 
though  it  does  not  attract  much  attention  in  practice.  It  is  mei^ly  the  persistence 
of  that  degenerative  change  which  leads  to  inflammatory  softening ;  and  probably 
many  of  the  cases  of  atrophy  after  fracture  should  be  referred  to  this  head.  Ex- 
treme instances  of  this  atrophy  after  fracture  are  referred  to  on  page  293. 

Connected  with  atrophy  is  the  suspension  of  growth,  occasionally,  though  rarely 
met  with,  in  which  the  epiphyses  remain  separate  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  injury  to  the  epiphysial  cai*tilage,  in  separations  of  the 
epiphysis,  may  occasionally  give  rise  to  shortening  of  the  bone  from  suf^pension  of 
growth  between  the  shaft  and  epiphysis.' 

Atraphy  of  bone  is  an  affection  which  does  not  appear  to  be  marked  by  any 

*  In  the  very  interesting  paper  to  which  reference  was  made  under  tlie  head  of  Mollities 
Osflum  (p.  31;J),  Mr.  Durham  divides  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  cranial  bones  into  two 
ciawes,  those  which  are  light,  crumbly,  and  poroufl,  Boroewhat  resembling  mortar,  which  he 
calls  porous  hyperostosis  or  osteoporojtia,  and  tho^e  which  are  hard,  dense  and  heavy,  which 
he  dsDomtnates  sclerotic  hyperostosis.  The  former  he  believes  to  be  instances  of  eure<l  or 
arre»t«d  mollities,  the  latter  the  sequelfe  of  rickets.     I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original. 

'  Humphry,  On  tf^e  Sheietnn,  p.  8. 

■  See  a  preparation,  No.  884,  m  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Goll^e  of  Surgeons,  with  its 
bifltorv. 

♦  T^L  on  Pathology,  p.  400.  »  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xx. 

•  .See  a  prepsration  in  St.  Thomases  Hospital  Museum,  Series  c,  No.  2.  Here  the  atrophy 
i*  ID0.4  marked  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft ;  and  the  fragments  included  between  the  frac- 
tumi  (which  were  triple)  are  thicker  than  either  of  the  portions  of  the  shaft. 

'  Holmes,  iiurgkid  Treatment  of  DineaseB  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  :ind  ed.  p.  238. 
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peculiar  symptoms,  or  to  admit  of  any  special  treatment.  After  injury  to  any  part, 
the  restoration  of  moderate  functional  activity  as  soon  ajs  it  can  prudently  be 
recommended,  the  avoidance  of  any  cause  of  pressure  on  the  main  vessels  or  those 
of  the  surface,  and  the  choice  of  a  suitable  posture,  with  attention  to  the  general 
health  and  nutrition,  are  the  objects  of  a  judicious  treatment,  irrespective  of  the 
condition  of  any  particular  part ;  and  these  measures  are  all  that  could  be  sug- 
gested to  avert  atrophy  of  the  bone,  even  if  it  were  known  to  be  impending. 

Spontarieoua  fracture  has  been  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  previous  pages,  in 
connection  with  several  morbid  states,  which  may  be  thus  enumerated  in  the  order 
of  their  presumed  frequency  as  causes  of  fracture  :  viz.  senile  atrophy,  malignant 
disease,  tumours  of  other  kinds,  including  hydatids ;  disorders  of  nutrition  depending 
on  disease  of  the  spinal  cord ;  ^  the  ulceration  which  accompanies  necrosis,  and, 
lastly,  other  kinds  of  ulceration.  But  besides  these,  cases  of  spontaneous  fracture 
occur  without  known  cause ;  sometimes  in  making  a  violent  muscular  effort,  as  in 
throwing  a  stone,  or  striking  a  blow ;  at  other  times  in  the  most  ordinary  action, 
as  in  turning  in  bed,  quiet  walking,  &c.  Those  which  are  caused  by  violent  mus- 
cular efforts  too  nearly  resemble  the  ordinary  cases  of  fractiu^  (particularly  fractures 
of  the  patella)  to  call  for  any  remark  here  ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  fracture  in 
the  cases  which  occur  during  the  progress  of  known  disease  is  a  matter  usually  of 
subordinate  importance,  and  has  been  already  sufficiently  discussed  in  treating  of 
the  disease.  I  would  merely  add,  that  when  the  long  bones  are  perforated  by 
ulceration  occurring  around  a  sequestrum,  the  question  of  amputating  the  limb,  or 
attempting  to  save  it,  will  demand  much  care,  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  amputa- 
tion will  not  be  required  in  the  upper  extremity,  nor  should  it  be  performed  in  the 
spontaneous  fracture  which  rather  frequently  follows  acute  necrosis  in  children, 
u  nless  the  general  health  is  evidently  giving  way ;  but  in  other  cases  of  necrosis  of 
the  bones  of  the  lower  limb,  and  in  almost  all  cases  of  ulceration  not  due  to  the 
sepai*ation  of  a  large  sequestrum,  amputation  as  a  general  rule  is  indicated.  When 
fracture  occurs  during  the  ordinary  muscular  exertions  of  everyday  life,^  and  in 
persons  not  known  to  labour  under  any  disease,  various  remote  causes  have  been 
imagined,  but  none  have  been  proved  to  be  really  efficient.  The  one  most  commonly 
admitted  is  syphilis ;  but,  not  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  accident  has  occurred 
in  many  persons  in  whom  the  strongest  reason  existed  for  believing  that  no  such 
taint  was  present,  all  that  we  know  of  the  action  of  syphilis  on  the  bones  tends  to 
show  that  (apart  from  ulceration  and  the  separation  of  necrosed  portions)  it  renders 
them  not  more  but  less  brittle.  The  practical  point  of  chief  interest  connected 
with  such  cases  is,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  union,  and  that  they  should 
be  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  perhaps  more  than  the  ordinary  care  to  avoid 
constriction  of  the  soft  parts. 

Wounds  of  hone. — It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  wounds  of  bone,  since 
the  reader  will  find  all  that  is  pi-actically  important  in  the  essays  on  Fractures, 
Gun-shot  Wounds,  and  Injuries  of  the  Head.  Cases  of  incised  wounds  of  bone 
without  fracture  do,  it  is  true,  occa«ionaUy  come  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon. 
The  chief  interest  in  such  injuries  lies  in  the  probabihty  of  diffuse  suppuration 
(osteo^myelitis)  supervening,  or  of  the  separation  of  the  periosteum,  which  is  a 
common  event  in  such  cases,  leading  to  necrosis.  A  refei'ence  to  those  sections  will 
illustrate  sufficiently  the  prognosis  and  treatment. 

T.   Holmes. 

'  See  Charcot,  '  Lectures  ©n  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,'  New  Syd,  Soc,  Trans, 
vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

■  Some  interesting  cases  ai^  to  be  found  in  Robert,  Conf,  de  Clinigue  Chir.  1861 ;  and 
many  are  scattered  about  in  Tarious  books  and  periodicals.  1  remember  seeing  at  St.  George's 
Hospital,  a  utout,  florid  young  man  who  had  fractured  his  thigh  in  simply  waJking  across  nis 
room,  without  catching *hb  foot  or  making  a  false  Etep.    It  healed  like  any  other  fracture. 
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IN  a  sketch  such  as  the  present,  which  must  necessarily  be  brief,  any  consideration 
of  the  diseases  of  joints  in  minute  detail  would  be  impossible.  The  writer's  aim, 
therefore,  will  rather  be  to  present  the  subject  in  its  broader  outlines.  It  will  be 
divided  into  two  parts. 

1.  The  general  pathology,  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prognosis  of 
the  diseases  common  to  the  structures  of  which  joints  generally  are  made  up. 

2.  Their  clinical  features,  as  they  are  found  in  particular  articulations. 

These  diseases,  the  result  usually  of  one  or  other  form  of  inflammation,  are  of 
considerable  variety,  affecting  as  they  do  such  very  different  structures  as  synovial 
membrane,  cartilage,  bone  and  ligament.  But,  though  each  of  these  structures  may 
be  the  starting-point  of  morbid  processes,  it  is  extremely  rare  for  one  bone  to  be 
extensively  affected  without  the  others  becoming  involved  to  a  certain  extent. 
Again,  each  is  not  affected  with  the  same  degree  of  frequency,  far  from  this.  For 
instance,  disease  hardly  ever  b^ns  primarily  in  cartilage  or  ligament.  Of  these,  the 
first  is  non- vascular,  and  its  functions  are  of  a  purely  passive  kind ;  the  same  almost 
may  be  said  of  the  second.  Consequently  they  are  far  less  liable  to  inflammatory 
affections  than  either  the  synovial  membrane  or  bone,  which  are  both  very  vascular 
and  possess  very  active  functions.  This  is  why  amphi-arthrodial  joints  are  so  rarely 
attacked  by  disease  as  compared  with  the  di-arthrodial.  They  have  but  a  rudi- 
mentary synovial  membrane  (Luschka  ^)  and  their  functions,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
bones  around  them,  are  of  a  more  passive  kind.  In  short,  it  may  be  taken  as  gene- 
rally true,  and  this  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  liability  to  inflammatory  disease 
or  neoplastic  change  of  any  tissue  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  original  physiological 
functional  activity. 

The  causes,  too,  which  operate  in  producing  these  diseases  are  very  various. 
They  may  be  local  or  constitutional,  or  one  of  these  modified  by  the  other.  Among 
the  first  we  find  injury,  i.e.  blows,  strains,  crushes,  cuts,  punctures,  <fec.,  then  over- 
exertion or  exposure  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Among  the  latter  we  meet  con- 
ditions which  modify  the  vital  processes  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  but  which  are 
many  of  them  particularly  prone  to  produce  evil  consequences  in  those  of  the  joints. 
Some  of  these  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  diathetic  joint  affections,  i.e.  such  as  are  due 
to  the  so-called  scrofulous  or  strumous,  the  rheumatic  and  gouty  diatheses ;  while 
others  are  set  down  as  produced  by  the  action  of  certain  specific  poisons  introduced 
into  the  system — namely,  those  met  with  in  pyaemia,  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  scarlatina, 
typhoid  fevers  and  some  forms  of  kidney  disease.  The  tendency,  however,  now-a-days 
is  to  abandon  the  rather  vague  term  diathesis,  and  to  speak  of  all  the  constitutional 
disordere  in  question  as  due  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  definite  poisons,  which 
either  by  over-stimulating  the  tissues  of  the  joints,  or  by  lowering  their  vitality,  bring 
about  the  changes  in  them  with  v  hich  we  are  familiar.  Thus  the  scrofulous  diathesis 
w  now  believed  by  many  competent  pathologists  to  be  due  to  the  presence  in  the 
economy  of  certain  microbia  and  their  products  (Billroth,  Hueter,  SchuUer;  see 
Cabies  of  the  Spine).  Gouty  changes  in  tissues,  on  the  other  hand,  are  demon- 
strated to  be  dependent  on  the  existence  in  them  of  a  chemical  irritant,  urate  of  soda, 
rhronic  rheumatic  affections  are  believed  by  some  to  be  of  an  analogous  nature.  Of 
the  exact  maUries  morbi  of  syphilis  we  know  little  or  nothing  at  present,  but  its 

'  Die  Halbffelenke  df8  mensch.  Korpers,  Berlin,  1858.     Quoted  by  Hueter,  l.c. 
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fairly  tiniform  effects  upon  the  system  show  it  to  be  a  very  definite  agent.  With  the 
actual  toxic  principle  present  in  the  conditions  known  as  pyaemia  and  8eptic»mia  we 
are  but  scantily  acquainted  as  yet ;  but,  as  far  ss  we  know  anything  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease  from  clinical  study  and  experiment,  it  s^ms  fair  to  assume  that  it 
is  caused  by  some  definite  poison  produced  during  the  process  of  putrefaction, 
probably  the  product  of  microbia  in  the  blood.  Of  the  remaining  affectionK, 
viz.  those  met  with  in  gonorrhoea,  acute  rheumatism,  scarlatina,  and  some  renal 
affections,  it  need  only  be  said  that  pathologists  are  more  and  more  inclined  to 
regard  them  as  due  merely  to  varieties  of  the  pyaemic  condition,  and  differing  from 
what  are  found  specially  to  follow  the  well-known  infection  of  surgical  wounds 
only  in  degree  of  severity.  It  is  suggested  that,  if  these  last  diseases  are  pro- 
duced by  organisms  in  the  blood,  the  variety  observed  among  them  may  be  due  tc 
microbia  having  been  cultivated  in  each  case  upon  a  different  soil,  and  so  having 
developed  individual  peculiarities.     (See  PViSMiA,  vol.  i.) 

APrECTIONS  OF   THE   SYNOVIAL    MeMBRANE. 

Beginning  now  with  the  diathrodial  joints,  as  of  greater  importance  and  more 
liable  to  disease,  we  shall  first  consider  the  affections  of  the  most  physiologically 
active  of  all  their  component  structures,  consequently  that  most  frequently  the  s/e&t 
of  disease,  the  synovial  membrane. 

Of  the  morbid  processes  to  which  this  is  liable,  nearly  all  come  under  the  heading 
of  inflammation.  And  here  we  find  every  giudation  between  transient  hyperaemia, 
with  trifling  hypersecretion,  and  intense  congestion  with  suppuration.  Three  forms, 
however,  are  generally  spoken  of — (1)  the  acute,  (2)  the  sub  acute,  (3)  the  chronic — all 
arising  from  a  variety  of  causes,  local  or  general. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  examine  the  disease  in  its  simplest  forms,  first  as  caused 
by  local  influences  and  independently  of  any  constitutional  condition.  This  will  give 
the  type  of  synovial  inflammation,  and  we  need  afterwards  study  the  more  complicated 
affections  due  to  constitutional  causes  only  so  far  as  they  depart  from  this  type. 

The  simplest  forms  of  cicute  synomtia  are  those  which  follow  such  injuries  as 
blows,  strains,  and  crushes  not  opening  the  joint.  With  those  injuries  which  open 
the  synovial  sac,  even  by  puncture,  an  extra  factor  operates  in  many  cases — namely, 
the  introduction  locally  of  septic  matter,  which  modifies  the  morbid  process  in  a  most 
important  way  (see  pp.  335  and  349).  Next  to  these  causes  come  exposure  to 
extremes  of  cold  or  heat,  or  to  wetting. 

The  vaso-motor  disturbance  induced  by  any  of  these  results  in  rapid  dilatation  of 
the  vessels  of  the  synovial  membrane,  with  consequent  increase  in  its  functional 
activity,  is  evidenced  by  the  free  h3rpersecretion  of  synovial  fluid.  A  joint  examined 
in  this  condition  presents  a  remarkable  appearance  on  its  internal  surface.  The 
membrane  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  uniformly  or  in  patches,  contrasting  markedly 
with  the  pearly  white  of  the  encrusting  cartilages.  It  is  swollen  throughout,  right 
up  to  the  border  of  the  latter.  The  fluid  now  distending  the  joint  will  vary  in 
quantity  and  quality  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  vascular  excitement  in  the 
membrane.  If  the  latter  is  moderate,  it  will  present  the  appearance  of  ordinary  but 
superabundant  synovium.  A  little  later  and  this  fluid  is  diluted  with  more  or  less 
serum,  with  a  few  leucocytes,  until  finally,  in  the  worst  attacks  of  active  congestion, 
the  latter  are  pi^esent  in  suflicient  number  to  constitute  true  pus.  There  is  no  shari> 
boundary  line  between  these  three  conditions,  either  pathological  or  clinical ;  they  run 
into  one  another. 

In  the  simplest  forms  of  acute  synovitis,  however,  it  is  the  rule  to  find  little  more 
than  turbidity  of  the  superabundant  synovium,  hardly  suflScient  to  justify  its  being 
called  semipurulent.  It  may  contain  a  few  flakes  of  fibrin  and  perhaps  a  shred  or 
two  of  cast-off  lining  of  the  joint. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  this  condition  will  be  (subjective)  pain  on  movement  or  hand- 
ling of  the  pai-t ;  local  heat  and  throbbing,  with  perhaps  slight  general  pyrexia : 
(objective)  distension  and  fluctuations,  with  slight  redness  and  altered  position. 
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The  general  treatment  in  this  state  is  usually  simple.  Rest  for  the  joint  affected 
comes  first,  and  must  be  secured  either  by  position,  splints,  or  other  appliances  (see 
special  joints).  Local  antiphlogistics  come  next,  i.e,  leeches  or  wet  cupping  in  the 
case  of  strong  healthy  individuals,  followed  by  ice  or  evaporating  lotions  to  the  part 
in  the  earliest  stages,  or  hot  belladonna  fomentations  a  little  later  on.'  The  constitu- 
tional treatment  will  consist  at  the  same  time  of  a  brisk  saline  purge,  with  the 
addition  even  of  a  little  antimony  in  sthenic  cases,  while  in  the  weak  or  debilitated 
tonics  and  stimulants  are  often  in  licated.  In  a  few  instances  anodynes  and  sedatives 
are  called  for  where  there  is  much  pain  and  general  systemic  disturbance.  If  there 
be  any  sospcion  of  general  septic  origin  of  the  attack,  quinine  or  the  salicylates 
should  be  freely  given,  together  with  stimulants. 

Under  such  treatment  simple  cases  do  well,  and  the  prognosis  is  favourable.  The 
hypenemia  becomes  less  and  less,  effusion  ceases,  tendon  is  relieved,  and,  with  the  pain, 
tcndemesB  and  local  heat,  the  general  pyrexia  also  disappears.  The  turbid  synovial 
collection  will  then  be  absorbed,  and  a  more  or  less  complete  restitutio  ad  irUegrum 
take  place.  Sometimes,  however,  this  absorption  is  slow,  and  long  after  all  heat, 
pain,  and  redness  have  disappeared,  a  serous  fluid  may  still  remain  behind  in  large 
quantity  and  distend  and  weaken  the  joint.  This  condition,  known  as  hi/drops  articuli, 
iii,  however,  more  likely  to  follow  the  sub-acute  or  chronic  affections  (see  pp. 
330-337). 

Here  it  will  be  necetisary  to  use  repeated  blistering  or,  better  still,  aspiration  of 
the  joint  with  a  very  fine  needle,  the  utmost  precautions  as  to  cleansing  the  latter  and 
the  skin  perfectly  having  been  observed.  When  the  fluid  has  been  thus  dispersed, 
the  capsular  structures  so  long  sti^etched  will  require  support  for  a  time.  This  is 
best  given  them  by  careful  strapping  in  the  first  instance,  and  later  on  by  elastic 
web  coverings.  After  this,  if  there  be  any  stiShess  from  the  adhesion  of  patches  of 
pkstic  matter  in  or  about  the  joint,  this  may  be  got  rid  of  by  passive  movement, 
which,  if  painful,  may  require  an  aniesthetic.  The  final  absorption  of  any  remains 
of  this  plastic  matter  may  be  much  aided  by  inunctions  of  mercurial  or  iodine  oint- 
ments, and  by  friction.  Any  little  weakness  left  after  this  will  soon  be  recovered 
from,  as  the  joint  is  used,  especially  if  the  latter  undergo  regular  douching  with  cold 
vater  (preferably  salt),  with  shampooing. 

Such  would  be  the  history  of  a  case  of  simple  acute  synovitis  going  as  far  as 
erosion  of  a  turbid  serous  synovium  and  terminating  favourably  within  a  short  time. 
If«  however,  the  inflammation  run  higher  until  true  pus  is  rapidly  formed,  we  shall 
have,  in  addition  to  all  the  subjective  and  objective  symptoms,  in  a  marked  degree,  above 
described,  aeveral  others  which  will  serve  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  interior  of  the 
joint.  Firstly,  a  rigor  is  very  commonly  observed  at  the  commencement  of  suppui-a- 
tion,  then  oedema  of  the  part  already  reddened.  If  the  disease  run  on,  the  skin  will 
H»m  lose  its  bright  i^  tint,  and  become  of  a  dusky  brownish  red,  with  earthy  tracts, 
until  in  extreme  cases  one  spot  in  particular  becomes  purplish,  thinned,  and  even- 
taillj  bursts,  discharging  the  contents  of  the  joint.  By  this  time  the  surfaces  of  the 
latter  will  have  assumed  a  somewhat  different  aspect  to  that  described  above.  The 
inrnovial  membrane  will  have  become  more  deeply  congested  and  swoUen,  it  wOl  be 
M>ftened,  pulpy  and  ulcerated,  and  overlap  the  encrusting  cartilages,  causing  changes 
in  them,  to  be  alluded  to  presently  (see  p.  349). 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  simple  synovitis  where  pus  is  forming  is  based 
upon  general  principles.  The  first  thing  is  to  empty  the  joint.  This  is  best  done 
by  aspiration  or  indsion.  In  either  case  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
I»irts  aseptic  by  careful  cleansing  of  the  skin  and  needle  in  the  first  instance  and  by 
the  use  of  strict  antiseptic  dre'isings  (Listerian  or  other)  in  the  last.  The  incision 
f'hoald  be  made  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  joint  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  but 
well  back,  so  aa  to  drain  the  deeper  part  of  the  cavity.  (R.  Parker.)  After  the 
Utter  has  been  emptied,  it  may  be  washed  out  with  2^   per  cent,   carbolic  solu- 

'  Extr.  Bellad.  mixed  with  an  e:iual  amount  of  plyceriiie  ia  pt»rhapd  the  most  convenient 
fi'nn  in  which  to  use  this  drug.  It  may  thus  be  eaaily  and  gently  spread  over  the  tender 
part,  and  will  relieve  pain  as  well  as  lower  the  inflammation. 
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lion,  prior  to  the  adjustment  of  drain-tubes,  and  to  being  enveloped  in  the  absorbent 
dressings.  These  latter  must  be  re-applied  until  the  suppuration  has  ceased  and  the 
wound  of  the  joint  cavity  has  closed.  When  the  paiii  has  quite  cicatrised,  the 
functions  of  the  joint  may  be  completely  restored,  after  an  interval  of  stifihess,  if 
the  drainage  have  been  carefully  conducted  at  an  early  stage.  If,  however,  this 
opening  up  of  the  joint  can  be  avoided,  it  will  be  all  the  better,  and,  fortunately,  a 
few  carefully  repeated  aspirations  are  often  quite  adequate  to  meet  all  the  exigencies 
of  the  case. 

During  the  formation  of  the  pus,  and  its  arrest  afterwards,  the  constitutional 
treatment  will  usually  require  to  be  a  tonic  one  in  the  class  of  cases  met  with  in 
metropolitan  pra^ice,  and  stimulants  will  often  be  needed.  In  sthenic  cases  in  the 
country,  saline  purging,  and  even  bleeding,  sometimes  may  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage  at  the  outset,  but  always  cautiously,  in  view  of  the  after  condition  of  the 
patient.  But  where,  in  spite  of  all  antiseptic  precautions,  the  pus  within  the  joint 
has  become  contaminated  by  some  ferment  from  without,  every  form  of  general 
sustaining  treatment  will  be  required.  Here  we  shall  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
saving  the  joint  or  limb,  if  such  be  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  and  not  infrequently  we 
are  obliged  to  sacrifice  one  or  the  other  to  save  the  patient's  life.  For,  in  such  cases 
where  the  suppuration  in  the  joint  becomes  foul,  the  septic  fever  is  usually  very  high, 
and  the  strain  upon  the  patient's  powers  peculiarly  great. 

Siib-eumie  synomtia  is  produced  by  the  same  causes  as  above  which  lead  to  the 
acute  form,  but  operating  in  a  milder  degree.  There  is  consequently  less  marked 
hyperemia  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  less  rapid  secretion  of  fluid.  The  latter 
consists  here  of  little  more  than  synovium,  diluted  with  a  certain  proportion  of  serum, 
but  stUl  quite  clear,  and  containing  few  or  no  corpuscular  elements.  The  local  heat 
is  only  slightly  raised,  redness  and  general  pyrexia  are  absent,  and  the  joint  is  not 
tensely  distended.  Pain  and  tenderness  are  almost  absent,  and  the  part  feels  little 
more  than  stiff.  An  examination  of  the  surfaces  of  the  articulation  shows  little 
departure  from  the  normal,  except  perhaps  slight  hyperemia  of  the  lining  membrane 
in  patches. 

The  treatment  in  this  case  will  be  much  the  same  as  in  the  acute  inflammation, 
but  need  not  be  quite  so  vigorous  at  first.  The  chief  difficulty  here  will  be,  as  a  rule, 
to  restore  the  balance  between  absorption  and  secretion  in  the  joint,  which  leads  to 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  joint,  usually  spoken  of  as  hydrops  artictdi.  This  con- 
dition is  more  likely  to  be  troublesome  now  than  afler  the  acute  afiection.  If  the 
clear  fluid  be  removed  from  the  joint  by  blisters  or  aspiration,  it  is  very  apt  to  re- 
accumulate  over  and  over  again,  even  without  any  re-accession  pf  inflammation.  It 
is  in  this  state  that,  if  repeated  blisters  and  aspiration  have  failed,  the  injection  into 
the  joint  of  some  mildly  stimulating  fluid,  which  is  at  the  same  time  perfectly  aseptic, 
is  found  of  use.  The  best  materials  for  this  purpose  are  a  2^  per  cent,  carbolic  acid 
solution  or  tincture  of  iodine  of  the  strength  of  a  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  pure  water. 
The  effect  of  using  either  of  these  is,  first,  to  produce  a  mild  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  with  heat,  and  refilling  of  the  joint  emptied  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  and  then  such  a  modification  of  the  processes  of  secretion  and  absorption 
as  to  re-adjust  their  balance.  How  this  is  actually  brought  about  is,  perhaps,  not  as 
clear  as  it  might  be.  After  thase  sub-acute  attacks,  the  use  of  elastic  web  coverings 
is  often  necessary  for  long  periods. 

Chronic  simple  synovitis  diflers  little  from  the  last  except  in  degree.  The  same 
causes  operate,  the  same  eflects  are  produced.  But,  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the 
individual,  the  latter  last  longer,  and  are  in  consequence  somewhat  modified.  Thus, 
though  the  fluid  accumulation  and  the  hypersemia  difier  in  few  i*espects  from  what  is 
observed  in  the  8ub-acute  form  of  disease,  the  persistence  of  the  latter  for  long  periods 
leads  to  plastic  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane.  It  thus  becomes  altered  in 
consistence,  being  toughened  and  heavy,  and  often  irregularly  hjrpertrophied  in  all 
its  jparts.  If  its  bortlers  are  particularly  aflected,  pendulous  masses  of  thickened 
tissue  are  sometimes  formed  which  hang  loose  about  the  sides  in  the  joint  (fig.  64). 
Should  one  of  these  become  fixed  during  the  movements  of  the  latter,  its  pedicle  may 
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Fio.  64.— Pendulcus  Growths  from 
the  Synoviftl  Membrane.  (From  a 
preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital.) 


he  torn  through,  on  which  it  becomes  free  to  move  in  all  directions,  and  often  gives 
much  trouble  (see  p.  365).  Usually  with  the  chronic  form  of  synovitis  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  participation  of  the  ligamentous  structures  around ;  but  this  we 
shall  consider  later  on. 

The  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  almost 
the  s^ne  as  thoee  present  in  the  sub-acute  form, 
only  differing  in  being  less  marked.  Indeed  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  consider  these  two  as 
distinct  varieties  were  it  not  that  the  plastic 
changes  in  the  membrane  are  important  as  re- 
quiring careful  treatment,  being  prone  to  very 
seriously  aflect  the  functions  of  the  joint  if 
neglected.  In  addition,  then,  to  the  treatment 
suitable  in  sub-acute  cases,  we  have  to  aim  at 
causing  absorption  of  the  plastic  matter  de- 
poidted.  This  is  best  done  by  the  combination 
of  pressure  by  means  of  strapping  with  frictions, 
and  the  inunction  of  mercurial  ointment,  or 
painting  the  part  with  tincture  of  iodine.  The 
joint  should  be  kept  at  rest  during  this  treat- 
ment,  and  passive  motion  shoidd  precede  for 
some  time  the  permission  to  use  it.  When  it 
is  made  use  of,  it  should  be  supported  by  strap- 
ping or  elastic  bandages  for  a  considerable  time, 
until  all  tendency  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
kydrope  artiadi  has  passed  and  the  part  feels  quite  strong.  Douching  with  sea 
vater  and  massage  will  also  bo  of  use  here,  combined  with  the  best  tonic  constitu- 
tional treatment  we  can  devise  for  each  patient.  If  not  otherwise  contra-indicated, 
the  patient  should  take  outdoor  exercise  from  an  early  date,  the  affected  joint  being 
carefully  protected  from  movement  or  strain  by  some  suitable  appliance  (see  special 
part).     Sea-air  and  sea-bathing  are  also  particularly  useful  here. 

Bearing  these  three  kinds  of  synovitis  produced  solely  by  external  causes  in  our 
minds  as  types  of  simple  inflammations  of  the  synovial  membrane,  we  turn  now  to 
the  consideration  of  those  forms  due  to  constitutional  causes.  Here  the  morbid  in- 
fluence acts  from  within  either  quite  independently  of  any  external  agent,  or,  the 
Utter  being  present,  so  modifies  its  effects  as  wholly  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
process  it  has  started. 

Under  this  heading  will  come  the  following  affections  of  the  synovial  tissues — the 
pTKmic,  scarlatinal,  puerperal,  the  gonorrhoeal,  polyarthritic  rheumatic,  and  those  of 
typhoid,  small-pox,  and  dysentery ;  the  nephritic,  the  so-called  strumous,  and  syphi- 
litic, the  gouty  and  chronic  rheumatic. 

This  long  list  of  varieties  commonly  spoken  of  may  be  much  shortened  if  we  adopt 
the  view  now  held  by  many,  that  affections  of  the  joints  following  on  putrid 
changes  in  ordinary  wounds,  and  those  met  with  in  scarlatina  and  puerperal  fever,  are 
naliy  one  and  the  same  in  kind,  the  ulceration  of  the  throat  in  the  former,  and  the 
fool  state  of  the  uterine  surface  in  the  latter,  being  the  starting-point  in  this  case. 
Tb*^«  may  then  be  considered  under  the  common  heading  of  acute  pysemic  synovitis. 
A^n,  that  those  often  accompanying  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  dysentery,  gonor- 
rh^Ea,  some  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  and  that  known  as  polyarthritic  or  acute 
rheumatism,  are  closely  allied  to  the  latter,  except  in  being  usually  less  destructive, 
and  may  be  held  to  be  due  to  a  form  of  sub-acute  pyaemia.  Some,  again,  would  go  a 
<€-y  further,  and  regard  the  gouty  and  so-called  chronic  rheumatic  affection  as  both 
Hue  to  one  poison,  or  to  two  poisons  closely  allied :  but  this  perhaps  with  less  reason. 
That  a  definite  toxic  agent  is  present,  however,  in  large  quantity  in  the  blood  in  gout 
«  e  know  positively,  and  that  the  liability  to  inflammation  here  is  in  direct  pro(K)rtion 
Ui  the  amount  of  this  in  the  tissues,  is  also  almost  beyond  question. 
Vol.  II.  Z  ^  T 
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This  leads  us  to  si>eculate  upon  the  causes  of  the  other  affections  of  our  list.  Antf 
when  we  do  so  in  the  light  of  the  accurate  clinical  observation  of  the  presefit  day, 
and  of  experimental  research,  we  are  driven  more  and  more  towards  the  conclusion, 
that  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  rheumatic  arthritis,  they  are  all  due  to  the 
presence  of  definite  poisons  in  the  blood,  which  in  some  cases  act  by  irritating  or  over- 
stimulating  the  tissues  through  which  they  are  carried,  and  in  others  by  so  interfering 
with  the  nutrition  of  the  latter  as  to  cause  degenerative  changes.  What  these 
poisons  are  in  each  case  we  do  not  definitely  know  as  yet,  but  abont  some  of  them  a 
good  deal  has  been  ascei^tained.  That  of  gout,  for  instance,  we  can  separate  chemically 
from  the  tissuas,  and  find  it  to  be  urate  of  soda ;  that  of  syphilifif  we  only  know  through 
its  common  mode  of  introduction  into  the  system  and  fairly  uniform  effects,  and  the 
influence  over  it  of  certain  drugs ;  that  of  the  pyiemic  group  appears  from  daily 
accumulating  evidence  to  consist  either  in  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  certain  microbia 
or  some  toxic  matter  produced  by  them  ;  finally,  the  excitant  of  strumous  inflamma- 
tions, it  is  believed  by  many  competent  pathologists,  may  be  almost  proved  to  consist 
also  of  lower  organisms  or  their  products  acting  in  this  case  with  less  energy.  (See 
Caries  op  Spine.) 

Another  point  strikovs  us  here  in  looking  over  the  list  of  synovial  diseases  above 
enumerated — namely,  that  they  arrange  themselves  easily  into  three  groups,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  processes  which  underlie  the  grosser  changes  present.  One 
group,  including  the  above  acute  and  sub-acut-e  pysemic  aflections,  is  generally  cha- 
racterised by  the  presence  of  active  hyperasmia,  rapid  eflusion,  and  cell-proliferation. 
The  next,  made  up  of  the  strumous  and  syphilitic  by  a  more  passive  hypereemia  and 
sluggish  cell-proliferation.  The  last,  including  the  gouty  and  chi\>nic  rheumatic, 
rather  by  degenerative  changes,  accompanied  or  followed  by  ))assive  hypersBmias  of 
usually  moderate  intensity,  and  not  mai*ked  primarily  by  either  excessive  effusion  or 
cell-proliferation.  The  varieties  of  disease  in  each  of  these  groups  display  a  close 
parallelism  in  their  natural  history.  For  instance,  it  requires  minute  sci-utiny  indeed 
to  detect  differences  between  the  chronic  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
due  to  so-called  scrofula,  and  the  analogous  changes  of  the  structure  due  to  eyphilis. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  affections  of  the  joints  enumerated  above  as  belonging 
to  the  acute  and  sub-acute  pyasmic  class,  while  between  the  primary  degenerative  changes 
of  gout  and  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  there  often  seems  to  be  a  close  relation. 

With  these  few  general  remarks  on  the  synovial  affections  depending  npon  con- 
stitutional causes,  we  pass  to  their  more  particular  study,  arranging  them  in  groups 
for  convenience  sake  according  to  the  above  sketch. 

Acute  pycBmic  synovitis  is  met  with,  as  already  noted,  in  the  course  of  several 
diseases  hitherto  held  to  be  quite  distinct.  It  is  prabable,  however,  that  the  poison 
which  produces  it  is  of  the  same  nature  in  each  case,  and  is  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem in  the  same  way  generally  in  all — namely,  through  foul  suppurating  surfaces, 
whether  these  be  the  result  of  surgical  injuries  or  operations,  of  contamination  of  the 
raw  uterine  cavity  after  parturition,  or  of  the  scarlatinal  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
ear,  or  other  mucous  tracts  (for  details  see  PViEMiA,  vol.  i.)  This  agent  once  en- 
tered in  sufficient  amount  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  increasing  rapidly  to  a  degree 
sufificient  to  produce  intoxicsition  of  the  whole  system.  This  is  indicated  by  an  abrupt 
rise  of  temperature,  culminating  in  a  rigor,  after  which  the  temperature  may  as 
suddenly  fall  again.  At  any  time  after  this  one  or  more  of  the  joints  may  commence 
to  swell  quickly,  as  a  consequence  of  effusion  into  them,  which,  as  in  the  simpU 
affection,  may  be  synovial,  serous,  or  purulent. 

It  is  only  necessary  now  to  point  out  briefly  how  this  septic  synovitis  differs  from 
the  typical  simple  affection  described  already  (pp.  334,  335.)  First  it  may  appear  in 
several  joints  at  once,  or  develop  rapidly  in  one  and  as  quickly  subside,  while  com- 
mencing in  another  perhaps  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  It  is  often  accompanied 
by  circumscribed  pink  blushes,  which  contrast  markedly  with  the  pale  faded  look  of  the 
rest  of  the  skin,  due  to  the  constitutional  conditions,  and  quite  unlike  the  diffused  bright 
blush  of  ordinary  synovitis.     Its  effusion  in  bad  cases  tends  to  rupture  the  synovial 
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8BC  early  y  and  to  extravasatc  itself  among  the  peri-articular  sti'uctures.  The  affection 
is  rarely  limited  to  the  Bynovial  membrane  alone,  but  tends  to  extend  rapidly  to  the 
encrusting  cartilages,  which  are  evenly  and  smoothly  removed  by  a  process  more 
like  digestion  than  anything  else,  and  usually  quite  unlike  ulceration  (see  p.  349). 
This  change,  too,  in  the  cartilage  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  startings  of  the 
limb,  as  in  other  cases. 

The  subjective  symptoms  here  are  the  same  as  those  present  in  the  simple  affection 
running  on  to  suppuration  (see  pp.  334,  335)  and  need  not  be  further  alluded  to.  But 
the  constitutional  condition  is  quite  different  in  this  case.  Here  we  have  all  the 
general  disturbances  peculiar  to  the  pysemio  state  in  greater  or  less  degree :  the  high 
but  fluctuating  temperature,  the  rigors,  delirium,  restlessness,  <S:c.,  for  the  detailed 
consideration  of  which  the  reader  is  i-eferred  to  the  essay  on  FViEMiA. 

As  to  the  aetiology  of  the  local  affection,  we  have  started  with  the  justifiable 
assumption  that  it  is  due  to  a  poison  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  there  only  remains 
to  be  considered  how  this  produces  the  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane.  The 
most  satisfactory  theory  to  account  for  this  appears  to  be  briefly  the  following. 
That  the  septic  matter  in  the  circulation  acts  as  an  irritant  upon  all  the  vascular 
structures  of  the  body.  That  all  are  thereby  excited  to  incressed  function  for  the 
time  being.  That  those  of  them  which  preside  over  the  secretion  of  the  various 
fluids  of  the  body  give  evidence  of  this  in  the  increased  amount  they  produce.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  intestine  may  give  off  much  mucus ;  the  lung  likewise  in  the  case  of 
the  enteritis  or  bronchitis  so  frequently  observed  in  typical  pyaemia.  But  in  both  these 
and  other  instances,  the  secretion  containing  some  of  the  poison  from  the  blood  is 
cast  out  of  the  system.  In  the  case  of  the  synovial  cavities,  however,  this  is  not 
so.  Their  secretions  are  thrown  off  into  a  closed  sac,  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
except  by  absorption.  But  the  fluid  in  this  case  contains  a  poison  eliminated  from  the 
blood,  as  offending  material,  and  is  therefore  a  strong  local  irritant.  We  have, 
therefore,  not  only  the  original  stimulus  to  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
due  to  the  poison  in  the  blood,  but  this  plus  the  active  irritant  of  the  septic  synovium, 
pent  np  and  ever  increasing  in  the  joint.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  we  find 
free  effusions  into  synovial  cavities  in  septic  conditions  of  the  system  where  the  poison 
i»  not  present  in  sufiicient  amount  to  produce  very  marked  outpourings  of  secretion 
from  free  surfaces  (e.g.  intestine,  lung),  where  there  is  no  accumulation  of  the  ntateries 
tHorbi  for  any  time.  With  the  varying  virulence  of  the  poison,  too,  there  will  be  a 
diflerenoe  in  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  in  the  joint,  and  we  may  find  a  simple 
synovial,  a  serous,  or  a  purulent  effusion  into  it.  The  last  of  these,  charged  with 
septic  matter  (whatsoever  this  be),  now  acts  as  an  intense  initant  upon  the  cartilage, 
cauBiDg  rapid  proliferation  of  its  cells  and  solution  of  the  matrix  in  a  way  to  be 
demcrihed  hereafter  (see  pp.  349-350). 

The  diagnosis  of  these  affections  is  rarely  diflScult  in  view  of  the  general  condition, 
and  requires  no  special  notice. 

The  local  treatment,  too,  is  conducted  on  the  same  principles  laid  down  for  the 
Mmple  affection  ;  the  necessity  for  early  evacuation  of  the  septic  effusion  from  the 
joint  by  aspiration  or  incision  being  particularly  urgent  here  (see  p.  335).  In 
a«Idition,  we  have  to  employ  those  measures  for  dealing  with  the  general  condition 
mentioned  in  the  essay  on  Pyaemia.  Our  chief  reliance  here  will  be  upon  quinine  in 
large  doses,  combined  with  the  free  use  of  the  stronger  stimulants. 

The  prognosis  in  acute  cases  is  gloomy,  both  as  regards  the  joint  and  the  life  of 
the  patient.  Wliere  the  septic  irritant  is  present  in  suflicient  amount  to  cause  free 
fiijpparation  in  the  articulation,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  only  too  likely  to  Ije 
abandant  enough  to  produce  fatal  general  toxic  effects  upon  the  system  too.  But 
wher«  the  poison  is  less  virulent,  or  the  patient  strong  enough  to  resist  it,  there  may 
he  recovery  after  more  or  less  disorganisation  of  the  joint,  followed  by  anchylosis. 

In  the  synovitis  often  accompanying  gonorrhoea,  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  dys- 
4-ntery,  the  so-called  poly- arthritic  rheumatism,  and  some  forms  of  renal  disease,  we 
have  but  milder  forms  of  the  affection  just  considered.  Either  the  dose  of  the  poison 
in  these  cases  is  smaller,  or  it  is  less  vii'ulent,  or  the  patient's  vitality  is  greater  :  the 
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reAults,  therefore,  ai^e  not  so  bad  in  most  cases.  This  is  not  always  so,  howe\'er. 
Fatal  pyiemia  has  been  known  to  follow  gonorrhoea  in  several  cases.  ^  I  have  also  had 
to  treat  a  case  in  which,  during  typhoid  fever,  rapid  effitsion  into  the  right  hipgoint 
had  gone  on  to  softening  of  the  capsule,  and  slipping  out  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  from  which  I  was  able  to  reduce  it  again  into  the  aoetabulum. 
But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  form  of  synovitis  following  the  diseases  mentioDed 
above  is  of  a  milder  character  than  that  of  the  first  class.  How  the  s^tic  matter  is 
introduced  in  each  case  is  not  always  certain.  But  we  can  readily  understand  the  poon- 
bility  of  its  reception  from  the  inflamed  or  ulcerated  urethra,  from  uloers  in  the 
intestine,  or  pustules  on  the  skin,  &c  I  am  also  inclined  to  think,  from  numeroos 
observations,  that  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  is  a  more  frequent  source  of  septic  in« 
toxication  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  is  often  overlooked  in  sueh  cases.  I  have 
seen  poly>arthritic  synovitis  traceable  to  nothing  if  not  to  otitis  media  pumlenia. 

In  this  group  of  sub-acute  septic  synovitis,  the  temperature  usually  Hmb  very 
considerably,  often  four  or  Gve  degrees,  but  does  not  oscillate  so  much  as  in  the  first 
group ;  rigors,  too,  are  not  so  frequently  observed.  The  inflammation  of  the  joint 
is  not  so  rapid  in  its  course,  and  often  produces  but  slight  efliision,  with  puffinesa,  and 
a  faint  blush  which  soon  fades.  The  pain  is  usually  very  severe,  perhaps  more  »o 
than  in  the  severer  case^,  but  it  is  rather  on  movement  than  from  distension,  &c. 
Here,  too,  there  is  the  same  tendency  as  in  the  first  group  for  the  disease  to  affect 
one  synovial  tract  after  another,  or  several  at  a  time,  none  in  the  body  havinj^  im- 
munity, not  even  the  tendinous  sheaths  and  burss.  The  possibility  of  the  smaller 
*  out  of  the  way '  joints  being  afiected  in  this  way  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  as 
explaining,  perhaps,  many  of  those  deep-seated  pains  and  swellings  oocuning  in  the 
course  of  the  diseases  enumerated  above,  in  situations  in  which  we  are  not  familiar 
with  synovitis.  Thus  any  of  the  small  articulations  of  the  vertebral  column  may  be 
aflectetl  as  well  as  bursa;  to  whose  existence  even  our  attention  would  otherwisp 
haixlly  ever  be  called. 

In  gonorrhcca,  the  joint  affection  generally  starts  about  the  second  or  third  week 
after  the  appearance  of  the  purulent  discharge,  but  there  is  no  great  r^ularity  in 
this  matter.  In  the  other  diseas-es,  it  may  start  at  any  time  during  their  ezistenoe ; 
that  is,  as  long  as  they  are  accompanied  by  suppurating  surfiioes  which  present  a 
suitable  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  accidental  inoculation.  In  all  the  afi^ciions  of 
the  sub-acute  specific  group,  but  perhaps  especially  in  that  following  gonorrhceal 
urethritis,  the  synovitis  leaves  the  joint  in  a  condition  in  which  recurrence  of  paan  ve 
effusion  is  frequent :  it  appears,  too,  to  remain  longer  painful  than  afier  the  simple 
affections.  It  may  also  degenerate  into  the  chronic  form,  with  much  plastic  exudatioo 
both  in  the  synovial  membrane  and  in  the  parts  around,  leading  to  much  stiffness 
of  the  part. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  synovial  affections  of  this  group  is  not  difficult, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  the  poasible  constitutional  causes  alluded  to. 

The  treatment,  too,  apart  from  the  cleansing,  if  possible,  of  the  original  foctn  of 
absorption,  and  correcting  the  general  septic  condition,  offers  no  material  pointv  of 
difference  from  that  described  as  suitable  in  the  «ir/i;V'ff  form  of  subacute  synovit  in 
(sec  p.  33G). 

We  turn  now  to  that  group  of  so-called  constitutional  synovial  aflertion.^ 
characterised  in  the  main  as  we  have  seen  (p.  338)  by  a  mora  passive  hypenemiA, 
and  hluggish  cell-proliferation.  This  group  will  include  syphilitic  and  ^r%unv%t* 
synovitis. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  we  are  not  including  here  that  form  of 
sub-acute  synovitis  often  noticed  early  in  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis,  which  difl«T» 
little,  if  at  all,  from  what  we  have  been  considering  under  the  head  of  sub-«ciit« 
septic  synoA'itis.  The  congestion  and  hypersecretion  here  in  the  joints  are  aualo|^iui 
to  what  is  often  observed  at  the  same  time  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat, 
larynx,  and  bronchi,  at  the  outset  of  the  Nocondary  sequels,  which  last  for  a  ahort 
'  Wilks  and  Moxon,  Pnth.  Anat.  2nd  ed.  p.  7a 
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period,  and  disappear  Bpontaoeoasly,  but  only  to  be  followed  soon  by  the  more  obvious 
cutaneous  syphilides.  The  synovitis  here  is  probably  due  to  the  irritation  of  the 
pouoDy  which  tis  yet  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  produce  those  plastic  tissue 
changes  familiar  to  us  in  the  later  secondary  and  tertiary  stages.  It  is  probably  this 
milder  form  of  synovial  affection,  without  marked  effusion,  which  gives  rise  to  those 
*  prodromal  pains '  in  the  joints  and  deeper  parts  of  the  back  so  often  met  with  at  the 
outlet  of  syphilis.  Possibly  the  joints  of  the  spine  are  the  seat  of  some  of  them,  as 
well  as  those  larger  articulations  which  we  can  see  and  which  are  usually  the  seat 
of  pains  too. 

But  the  syphilitic  synovitis  which  is  here  grouped  with  the  strumous  is  not  this. 
It  is  that  slow  structural  change  in  the  synovial  membrane  coming  on  late  in  the 
disease,  whether  acquired  or  congenital.  For  in  the  latter  foim  it  occurs  quite  as  often, 
if  not  more  so,  than  in  the  former.  Any  or  every  structure  of  a  joint  may  be  affected, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  disease  is  generally  observed  in  the  soft  parts,  especially  the 
.synovial  tissues.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  small-celled  infiltration,  usually  most 
abundant  in  the  latter.  To  the  naked  eye,  its  appearance  differs  but  little,  if  at  all, 
from  the  granulation-tu»ue  of  the  chronic  strumous  affection.  When  the  cells  are 
ag^^regated  in  distinct  masses,  we  have  the  true  gumma  before  us.  But  usually  it  is 
dirtributed  evenly  like  inflammatory  exudation  (although  there  is  but  slight 
hypenemia  present,  and  that  of  a  sluggish,  ])assive  character),  throughout  the  whole 
synovial  tissues,  giving  the  latter  a  softened  pulpy  consistence,  and  a  swollen 
appearance.  In  this  condition  it  may  remain  for  a  long  time,  if  not  removed  by 
treatment,  or  may  undergo  further  secondary  changes.  The  latter  will  be  quite 
anali^nH  to  what  takes  place  in  the  pulpy  granulation  of  struma.  It  may  become 
converted  into  fibrous  tissue,  or  may  liquefy,  caseate,  or  become  converted  into 
cretaceous  matter.  Thus,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  there  is  in  both  syphilis  and 
struma  either  (1)  a  return  to  the  healthy  state,  with  or  without  permanent  thickening; 
(2)  liquefaction  of  the  lowly-organised  granulation-tiiwue  and  the  formation  of  larger 
ur  smaller  collections  of  soft  broken-down  material  which  may  burst  its  way  through 
the  skin  or  into  the  joint ;  (3)  the  conversion  of  this  same  tissue  by  a  process  of  fatty 
d^neration  into  cheesy  masses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter,  or  (4)  its  diying  up 
into  cretaceous  matter  in  the  same  situation.  If  the  deposit  be  present  in  the  actually 
gianulating  form,  it  will,  if  it  break  down,  usually  follow  the  rule  which  applies  to 
external  gummata  elsewhere — namely,  progress  more  or  less  rapidly  towards  the 
fturiaoe  of  ihe  body,  and  open  eventuaUy  upon  it.  It  may  then,  however,  degenerate 
progrensively  towards  its  base,  until  it  secondarily  opens  into  the  joint  (see  Coulson's 
case').  This, too, shows  a  close  parallel  with  the  strumous  affection.  Sometimes, 
hut  not  as  a  rule,  this  tertiary  deposit  in  the  synovial  structures  provokes  an  effusion 
into  the  joint. 

These  tertiary  syiihilitic  lesions  have  been  long  recognised  clinically,  but 
liinoereaux'  was  one  of  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  condition  by  post-mortem 
examination.  In  his  interesting  description  the  clearest  proof  is  given  that  the 
tertiary  deposits  or  inflammatory  products  in  the  articular  structures  present  the 
same  characters  and  undergo  the  same  changes  as  elsewhere  in  the  body,  as  indeod  we 
might  expect. 

As  to  hereditary  syphilitic  disease  of  the  synovial  structures,  recent  observations 
tmd  to  i^ow  that  the  same  condition  may  be  expected  to,  and  does,  appear  here  as  in 
the  late  tertiary  acquired  form.  There  is  much  need,  however,  of  fm-ther  careful 
Ktndy  of  tiiia  point. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  this  late  syphilitic  affection  of  the  synovial  structures 
are  amially  not  well  marked.  There  may  be  vety  extensive  invasion  before  either 
mocfa  pain,  weakness,  or  stiffness  are  complained  of,  and  a  patient  will  often  continue 
tri  uAe  the  part  when  an  amount  of  swelling,  drc.  is  present,  which,  were  the  disease 
itnimoos,  would  indicate  very  extensive  and  disabling  destruction,  and  be  ac- 
or^rapanied  by  considerable  suffering.  The  objective  symptoms  are :  swelling,  usually 
Lt  less  uniform  than  in  the  strumous  affection,  and  possibly  localised  at  one  or  two 
•  Lancei,  vol.  i.  1868.  «  'Dee  Arthrites  Syphilitiquefl/  L' Union  Mid.  1873,  No.  88. 
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spots  into  lumps  which  may  have  the  elastic  or  doughy  feel  of  fresh  or  degeueratini^ 
gummata  respectively.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  little  or  no  rise  of  local 
temperature,  or  other  signs  of  active  congestion.  The  colour,  too,  will  be  unchanged, 
unless  any  gummatous  deposit  is  approaching  the  surface,  or  have  broken  through  the 
latter,  when  the  well-known  brownish-purple  lividity  will  be  marked  at  that  spot, 
contrasting  notably  with  the  usual  earthy  tone  of  the  rest  of  the  surfiace,  so  often  seen 
in  late  syphilis.  The  diagnosis  is  also  much  helped  if  there  be  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  evidences  of  the  disease  in  one  or  other  of  its  numerous  forms.  When  the 
affection  is  congenital,  some  of  these  may  be,  as  I  have  seen,  interstitial  keratitis  and 
the  '  pegged  teeth '  so  often  found  with  this  disease. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  joint  disease  is  usually  more  satisfactory  than  that 
of  the  strumous  variety,  unless  it  have  advanced  to  such  an  extreme  degree  as  in 
Lancereanx's  case,  and  be  accompanied  by  such  a  hopeless  cachexia.  Our  chief  reliance 
with  younger  individuals  will  be  on  alternative  doses  of  mercury  :  under  its  use, 
combined  with  rest,  change  of  air,  cod-liver  oil,  tonics,  and  careful  dieting,  the  symp- 
toms will  often  rapidly  disappear.  Among  the  more  aged  and  cachectic,  iodide  of 
potassium,  in  doses  increasing  daily  if  necessary  to  as  much  as  a  drachm  three  times  a 
day,  in  largely  diluted  solution,  is  preferable  to  mercury,  the  same  tonic  treatment  being 
used  in  both.  Where  complete  restoration  of  the  joint  takes  place,  it  may  be  marked 
on  its  surface  by  pita  or  depressions  corresponding  to  subcutaneous  contractions  in 
the  healing  gummatous  collections. 

In  turning  now  to  strumous  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane,  we  must  leave  the 
detailed  discussion  of  the  constitutional  condition  to  the  essay  on  Scrofula,  vol.  i.  (see 
also  Caries  of  the  Spine),  and  direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  local  changes. 

This  is  essentially  a  disease  of  early  life,  met  with  mostly  in  those  whose  general 
vitality  is  low,  and  who  are  surrounded  by  defective  hygienic  conditions.  Some 
pathologists  see  in  the  last  factors  adequate  reason  for  the  low  inflammation  and  sub- 
sequent degenerative  changes  characteristic  of  the  disease.  They  regard  the  inflam- 
mation as  started  by  some  external  influence  (such  as  slight  injury  or  exposure)  in 
tissues  of  less  than  ordinary  vitality,  easily  yielding  in  the  first  place  to  the  morbid 
stimulus,  and  in  the  next  deficient  in  power  to  recover  their  lost  lialance  after  the 
latter  is  exhausted,  and  therefore  slowly  undergoing  degenerative  change.  Others, 
again,  admitting  the  deficient  vital  force  inherited  or  due  to  mal-hygiene,  believe  that 
this  is  a  factor  in  the  disease  only  so  far  as  it  randers  the  tissues  incajiable  of  with- 
standing the  attacks  of  minute  organisms  introduced  into  the  blood  through  some  of 
the  superficial  ulcerations  of  the  skin  or  mucous  surfaces  so  frequent  in  childhood 
(see  Caries  of  Spine).  These  microbia,  which,  in  a  fairly  healthy  body,  would  be 
neutralised  or  annihilated  by  a  superior  force  in  the  human  cells,  are  able  in  the  en- 
feebled body  to  multiply  enormously,  and  eventually  to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  situa- 
tions  especially  where,  perhaps  owing  to  a  slight  injury,  the  local  vitality  is  still 
further  lowered,  where  they  form  colonies  and  work  particular  mischief. 

Whatever  be  the  value  of  these  theorite  as  to  causation,  the  changes  in  the  8)110- 
Yw\  tissues  in  struma  are  fairly  plain.  We  find  in  the  first  place  sluggish  hypenemia, 
accompanied  by  slight  hypersecretion,  then  cell  exudation  and  proliferation  in  the 
synovial  and  peri-synovial,  or  even  capsular  structures,  imtil  all  are  converted  more  or 
less  into  a  material  resembling  granulation -tissue.  This  is  the  '  P^^py  softening '  of 
synovial  membranes  so  often  spoken  of.  This  soft  tissue  may  now  undergo  various 
changes.  With  a  return  to  health,  it  may  be  absorbed  or  convei'ted  more  or  less  into 
fibrous  tissue,  producing  in  the  last  case  some  thickening  and  induration  of  the  synovial 
structures.  With  persistence  of  the  evil,  the  exudation  and  softening  may  gradually 
extend  to  the  ligaments  and  bones,  or,  the  hyperti*ophied  swollen  synovial  fringe 
spreading  between  the  latter,  may  convey  the  irritant  to  the  surfaces  of  the  cartilage 
and  lead  to  their  destruction  (see  pp.  349-350).  And  beyond  this  the  gmnulation- 
tissue  may  itself  alter  in  structure.  It  may  either  degenerate  rapidly,  forming  small 
cold  abscesses  full  of  curdy  material,  or  it  may  caseate  slowly  in  patches  producing  soft 
cheesy  foci  of  greater  or  less  size  and  consistency.     These  latter,  and  even  the  smaU 
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aliHcesises,  may  with  returning  haalth  become  ab»K)rbed  before  rupture,  or  converted 
into  cretaceous  nodules ;  but,  as  a  rule,  sooner  or  later  they  make  their  way  fui'ther 
and  bursty  edther  through  the  skin  or  into  the  joint,  though  not  so  £1*6(1  uently  in  the 
latter  direction  as  is  supposed. 

The  objective  symptoms  of  this  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane,  commonly  called 
*  white  swelling,'  upon  which  we  base  our  diagnosis,  are  slight  heat  with  little  or 
no  redness,  swelling  of  the  joints  (best  seen  where  the  capsular  structures  are 
thinnest),  usually  of  an  elastic  consistence,  or  doughy  if  caseous  degeneration  be  in 
process;  slight  effusion  in  some  cases  with  fluctuation.  Subjectively  we  And  very 
little  :  slight  throbbing  and  uneasiness  may  be  complained  of,  but  pain  Ls  not  marked, 
unless  the  part  be  moved  or  unless  the  bone  be  also  diseased,  when  it  will  be  gnawing 
in  character,  especially  at  night.     There  is  no  starting  of  the  limb  in  simple  cases. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  two  conditions,  strumous  and  syphilitic  disease  of 
the  synovial  membranes,  isentiraly  the  same  up  to  a  certain  point.  Constitutionally, 
everything  is  aimed  at  which  can  possibly  raise  the  vitality  of  the  whole  system ;  hence 
abundance  of  suitable  food,  good  clothing  and  fresh  air,  dry  and  not  too  cold,  are  called 
for,  with  tonics,  cod- liver  oil,  and  alteratives,  either  mercurial  or  consisting  of  the 
iodine  prepaiutions.  Locally,  complete  rest  for  the  part,  with  active  counter-irritation 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  strumous  affection,  not  in  the  syphilitic.  This  should 
consist  in  repeated  blistering,  painting  with  iodine  tincture,  or,  in  chi*onic  cases,  the 
application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  skin  over  the  affected  joint,  either  to  produce 
mere  vesication  or  an  open  sore. 

But  besides  all  this  some  si)ccial  methods  of  treatment  deserve  a  few  words  of 
notice.  Thus  the  influence  of  mercurial  inunction,  combined  with  firm  and  even 
pressure,  kept  up  u|M>n  the  part  by  means  of  stripping,  is  regarded  by  some  as  {)ar- 
ticnlarly  valiutble  where  it  can  be  applied.  It  is  sup[M)sed  that  the  al)Sorl)eut  jvcticm 
of  the  mercury  is  here  aided  by  the  even  pressui-e.  Others  employ  elastic  bandaging,^ 
alternating  with  shampooing,  but  without  absorbent  applications.  It  is  sup{x)sed  in 
this  case,  that  the  elastic  bandage,  applied  each  day  for  a  certain  time,  will  tend  to 
unload  the  passively  engorged  vessels,  while  the  stimulus  of  rubbing  and  chafing  the 
part  encourages  a  more  active  vascularity.  This  line  of  treatment  deserves  a  fair 
trial.  Again,  on  the  theory  that  strumous  inflammation  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
microbia  in  the  blood,  another  method  of  treatment  has  been  proposed  and  practised 
by  Uueter — namely,  the  injection  of  small  quantities  of  a  two  and  a  half  to  &ve  per 
cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  into  the  synovial  tissues  by  means  of  a  hypodermic 
syringe.  This  is  supposed  to  remove  the  source  of  inflammatory  irritation,  by  des- 
troying the  colonies  of  organisms  presumed  to  be  present.  The  proceeding  itself 
is  simple,  consisting  merely  in  so  injecting  the  solution,  ten  to  fifteen  minims  at  a 
time  around  the  joint,  that  the  area  of  diffusion  from  each  puncture  shall  overlap 
the  List  somewhat.  This  has  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  at  intervals  of  a 
few  days.  Professor  Hueter  claims  for  this  method  a  prominent  place  among  the 
modes  of  treatment  both  of  strumous  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  of  bone. 
And  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  a  fair  trial  were  given  to  it  on  the  recommendation 
of  so  good  an  authority ;  it  is  hard,  at  least,  to  see  how  it  could  do  any  harm  to 
either  the  joint  or  the  system. 

The  next  group  of  joint  affections  which  must  engage  us  for  a  few  moments  is 
fharacterised  primarily  neither  by  effusion  nor  cell-proliferation  (although  these  are 
prf>»<ent  secondarily  in  many  cases) ;  we  have  here  clianges  which  resemble  degene- 
ration more  than  anything  else.  But,  though  the  diseases  In^longing  to  it  are  here 
considered  in  connection  with  the  synovial  affections  for  convenience  sake,  it  may 
at  once  be  stated  tliat  the  morbid  changes  of  this  group  are  not  liniitod  to  the 
g^'DOvial  membrane,  but  almost  invariably  involve  each  and  all  the  structures  of  the 
articulation  eventually.  This  is  particularly  true  of  f/out,  the  first  t)f  the  group. 
Tliat  the  articular  changes  here  are  due  to  the  pi^eseuce  of  a  definite  chemioil  f)ois()n 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  is  well  known  now  to  be  urate  of  soda,  whose  existence 
>  Martin,  Trans.  Intemat.  Med.  dmg  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  444. 
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in  the  blood  and  tissues  is  due  to  those  eiTors  of  digestion  consequent  usually  upon 
the  too  abundant  use  of  nitrogenous  food  and  habits  of  life  hostile  to  healthy  com- 
bustion and  elimination.  This  substance  appears  to  deposit  itself  in  the  solid  form 
by  preference  in  the  tissues  of  lowest  Titality,  t.e.  in  cartilage  ligaments  and  capsular 
structures  especially  of  the  extremities,  less  so  in  the  vascular  synovial  tissue 
proper  and  in  the  bones,  rarely  in  the  highly  organised  parenchymatous  structures. 
The  question  then  suggests  itself  whether  this  deposition  may  not  be  due,  at  all 
events  in  part,  to  the  lack  of  vitality  in  the  tissues  mentioned,  owing  to  which  ihey 
are  unable  to  eliminate  or  resist  the  power  of  the  salt  to  crystallise,  which  it  does 
therefore  in  tufts  of  acicular  prisms.  In  solution,  too,  it  passes  into  the  joint  with 
the  synovium,  and  is  there  precipitated  in  crystalline  form,  and  often  in  sufficient 
amount  to  distend  the  synovial  sac  with  a  mass  resembling  chalk.  It  is  the  pre- 
sence of  this  product  which  is  supposed  to  provoke  that  hypersemia  which  culmi- 
nates in  the  explosive  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  peri-articular  structures  so 
familiar  to  physicians.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  its  existence  in  solution  pro- 
duces a  lowering  of  vitality  in  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  found,  laying  them  open  to 
the  degenerative  changes  which  are  found.  The  characteristics,  then,  are  the  grar 
dual  deposit  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  articular  structures,  commencing  in  those  of  least 
vitality  and  slowly  involving  the  others.  The  hyperemias  and  subsequent  degene- 
rative changes  are  but  consequences  of  this  deposition.  For  any  further  description 
of  the  disease  and  its  treatment  the  reader  is  referred  to  medical  works.  It  is 
described  here  thus  far  for  completeness  sake,  but  is  commonly  regarded  rather  as  a 
medical  than  as  a  surgical  ailment. 

The  remaining  disease  of  this  group  has  apparently  much  in  common  with  gout 
in  its  general  characters,  but  still  differs  from  it  in  so  many  important  particulars  as 
to  deserve  a  special  name.  What  this  should  be  is  a  difficulty  :  it  has  been  known 
variously  as  arthritis  deformans ^  rheumatic  gout,  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  chronic 
osteo-arthritis,  arthritis  senilis,  arthritis  sicca,  or  nodosa,  and  lately  has  been 
dubbed  polypanarthritis !  To  most  of  these  names  there  are  objections  which 
need  not  be  considered  here ;  to  the  first  perhaps  least,  as  it  describes  the  affection 
genei*al1y  without  implying  any  theory  as  to  its  causation,  about  which  there  is  still 
ample  room  for  discussion. 

Arthritis  deformarhs  Ls  essentially  a  disease  of  advanced  life,  occurring  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases  after  the  age  of  fifty.  In  some  few  instances  it  will  be  met  with 
earlier  in  feeble  patients.  Among  the  ill-fed  and  clothed  it  is  &r  more  common 
than  among  the  upper  classes,  differing  thus  from  gout,  with  which  it  has  otherwise 
much  in  common.  Indeed  it  is  sometimes  familiarly  known  as  *•  poor  man's  gout.' 
Habitual  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  weather  appears  to  dispose  to  it,  but  whether  by 
acting  locally  upon  the  joints  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  by  affecting  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  body,  is  not  determined.  The  disease,  then,  to  many  pathologists 
appears  on  these  general  grounds  at  all  events  to  commence  in  some  loss  of  vitality  in 
the  tissues,  owing  to  one  or  more  of  the  above  influences,  which  leads  to  degenerative 
changes.  As  the  condition  advances,  however,  the  introduction  of  other  secondaiy 
factors  is  recognised  in  the  shape  of  low  inflammatory  processes  due  to  the  disturb, 
ance  of  function  in  the  first  instance  by  the  degenerative  changes.  It  would  be  in- 
correct, then,  to  describe  it  in  the  form  commonly  met  with  as  purely  degenerative, 
seeing  that  its  most  to  be  deplored  results  are  those  produced  by  secondary  in- 
flammation, and  this  not  even  always  destructive,  but  often  of  a  plastic  character. 

If  we  look  into  a  joint  in  which  this  affection  is  in  its  earliest  stages,  many 
striking  changes  may  be  observed  even  with  the  naked  eye.  In  the  first  place,  the 
encrusting  cartilage  may  appear  roughened,  and  on  close  examination  fibrillated,  but 
without  any  evidence  of  inflammation.  This  alteration  is  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  degeneration  of  the  cai*tilage  cells  and  their  removal,  leaving  behind  the  inter- 
cellular matrix  in  the  form  of  columns  or  fibres.  It  may  be  due  to  age,  exposure, 
unhealthy  poison.containing  blood  reducing  the  vitality  of  all  the  tissues,  or,  to  all 
these  causes  combined.     This  is  probably  the  first  change  of  all  in  this  disease,  and 
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hefore  it  has  progressed  very  far  leads  to  actual  loss  of  substance  in  the  cartilage. 
For,  the  latter  in  its  d^enerated  condition  appears  unable  to  fulfil  its  functions,  and 
Ls  gradually  worn  away  in  the  movements  of  the  limb,  until  eventually  bone  surface 
meets  bone  surface.  Another  condition  may  be  noticed  at  the  borders  of  the 
encrusting  cartilage,  advancing  pari  passu  with  the  change  just  described.  This  is 
an  irregular  swelling  of  the  tissue  producing  small  eminences  of  a  pearly  hyaline 
look  or  yellowish  colour.  They  are  noticed  at  those  parts  of  the  surface  least  used 
in  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  joint — namely,  at  the  borders  of  the  encrusting 
tissue,  where  it  is  close  to  the  periosteal  and  synovial  vascular  supply,  and  only 
interfere  with  the  smoothness  of  play  of  the  latter  during  its  extraordinary  movements. 
These  little  eminences  are  undoubtedly  due  to  hyperplasia  of  the  cartilage.  And  this 
hyperplasia  is  explained  either  by  the  irritation  produced  by  the  play  of  those  parts 
of  the  joint  surfaces  which  are  undergoing  degeneration  against  one  another  in 

Chronic  Osteo-arthritis  of  the  Knee-joint.     (From  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the 

Middlesex  Uospital.) 

Fio.  C5. — Anterior  view.  Fio.  66. — Posterior  view. 


th^'ir  roughened  state,  or  by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  some  irritating  matter. 
Hut  the  firfft  of  theee  seems  the  more  likely  hypothesis.  Slight  congestion  is  also 
'  ^«erved  in  the  nearest  vascular  tissue,  t.«.  the  synovial  membrane,  but  not  suffi- 
cwiii  in  most  cases  to  do  more  than  produce  trifling  hypersecretion.  This  irritation 
f^  the  synovial  membrane  was  supposed  by  Cruveilhier,  Adams,  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  to 
'•^  the  initial  change  ;  but,  as  stated,  there  appears  to  be  an  earlier  degenerative  one 
u  the  cartilage.  As  the  disease  advances,  however,  and  the  cartilage  becomes  more 
Hid  more  worn  away  until  bone  actually  pkys  agiiinst  bono,  the  irritation  becomes 
ji-rsiter.  The  cartilage  at  the  borders  becomes  more  lumpy,  the  irritated  bone  com- 
Dw'noHB  to  throw  out  osseous  tissue  at  the  periphery  of  the  joint,  while  worn  and 
*T«  1.1*^1  by  friction  at  the  points  of  contact.  All  this  is  a  slow  process,  and  the  new 
(K4^)ph>'tes  are  made  up  of  a  soft  sjiongy  tissue,  likened  by  Billroth  to  *  tallow  drip- 
fiinsrx/  which  during  the  movements  of  the  joint  is  mouldtnl  more  or  less  so  as  to  ac- 
ojtumodate  the  latter.   The  synodal  membrane  too  becomes  thickened  and  roughened. 
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and  covei'ed  in  many  cases  with  hyperplastic  fringes  or.  pendulous  growths.  These  latter 
occasionally  become  detached  in  the  movements  of  the  joint,  and  form  loose  bodies.'  Or 
they  may  become  ossified,  and  then  detached,  forming  what  ara  known  as  'aditamen- 
tary  bonea'  Figs.  65  and  66  ^  illustrate  the  condition  of  a  joint  in  this  stage.  We 
seethe  worn  surface  of  the  femur  where  it  played  against  the  tibia,  the  large  masses  of 
new  bone  ti^ue  which  has  been  formed  around  the  ends  of  both  bones,  forming  at 
one  or  two  spots  '  aditamentary '  bodies.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  new  osseoos 
material  which  gives  the  nodular  appearance  and  feel  to  the  part  as  seen  and  felt 
through  the  skin,  and  which  sometimes  so  completely  surrounds  the  joint  ends  as 
practically  to  prevent  all  movement.  Here  thei-e  is  no  true  synostosis,  or  fusing  of 
the  bones  together ;  they  are  simply  locked  one  into  the  other.  But  the  above  is  not 
always  the  exact  course  of  things.  In  some  individuals  the  degenerative  process 
appears  to  progress  very  slowly,  the  tissues  having  for  some  cause  more  vitality. 
Here  the  cartilage  only  disintegrates  very  tardily,  and  the  underlying  bone  is  thus 
brought  under  the  influence  of  direct  pressure  by  easy  gradations.  The  conseqaenoe 
is  an  osteitis  differing  from  the  plastic  described  only  in  being  less  active ;  by  this 
process  deposit  takes  place  in  the  porous  ends  of  the  bones  themselves,  thus  render- 
ing them  very  dense.  This  sclerosis  now  further  prevents  any.  lupid  destruction, 
one  hard  surface  meeting  another  equally  so.  And  in  pla3ring  one  upon  emother 
the  surfaces  become  worn  extremely  smooth,  and,  being  hard,  eventually  take  a 
polish  as  bright  as  that  of  porcelain  or  ivory,  which  is  not  seen  so  long  as  they  are 
soft.  In  this  state  the  movements  of  the  joint  may  be  tolerably  even,  although 
dry  crdaking  will  be  felt  by  the  hand  placed  externally. 

Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  the  degenerative  changes  go  so  far  as  to  produce  a 
kind  of  caseous  suppuration  in  the  joint.  In  this  case  we  shall  find  patches  of  in- 
jection within  the  latter,  with  here  and  there  breaking  down  of  the  bone  and  last 
traces  of  the  synovial  tissues  into  curdy  material,  which  is  found  floating  in  the 
turbid  fluid  now  more  or  less  filling  the  joint.  Such  a  state  of  things  may  last  for 
months  or  years,  the  exterior  of  the  joint  being  more  or  less  discoloured  in  patches, 
swollen  and  doughy,  but  hardly  presenting  any  signs  of  inflammation.'  The  fluid 
may  then  be  slowly  absorbed,  and  the  softened  surfaces  of  the  bones  mould  themselves 
as  above  described,  until  they  eventually  lock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fluid,  with  its 
curdy  admixture,  may  slowly  work  its  way  to  the  surface  with  but  slight  inflam- 
matory disturbance,  and  at  last  perforate  the  skin,  discharging  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period.  In  this  state  the  cavity  is  apt  to  be  infected  with  some  septic  matter  sooner 
or  later,  completely  altering  the  complexion  of  the  case.  The  process  now  becomes 
actively  inflammatory,  with  free  suppuration,  and  may  soon  destroy  the  articulation 
or  the  ])atient's  life  if  the  diseased  parts  be  not  removed  by  a  timely  operation. 

All  these  various  phases  of  arthritis  deformatis  are  accompanied  by  symptoms 
subjective  and  objective.  In  the  earliest  stages,  when  the  cartilage  is  degenerating, 
the  patient  will  first  notice  some  uneasiness  and  creaking  in  the  joints,  with  slight 
weakness  and  insecurity  in  putting  it  to  its  work.  Nothing  objective  can  now  be 
made  out  except  that  the  roughened  surfaces  actually  do  creak  under  the  hand  on 
movement.  A  little  later,  when  the  low  inflammatory  action  is  beginning,  and  the 
border  of  the  cartilage  is  in  a  state  of  hyperplasia  and  is  becoming  nodular,  while  the 
synovial  tissue  is  irritated,  pain  is  complained  of  both  constant  and  on  motion.  The 
latter,  too,  is  also  accompanied  by  much  greater  creaking  or  crackling.  Objectively  there 
is  also  lumpy  enlargement  of  the  borders  of  the  joint,  which  may  now  contain  more 
fluid  than  usunl ;  there  may  be  very  slight  heat  about  it  too,  but  no  redness.     Its 

*  Barker,  Trans.  Path,  Soc,  vol.  xxx.  p.  303. 

»  T)e  Moriran.  Trans.  Path.  Soc.  vol.  xix.  p.  319. 

'  Some  years  ago  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  dilwectinpr  a  joint  in  this  condition  after  death, 
in  which  there  was  besides  the  distinctive  change  on  its  surfaces,  a  well-defined  abscess  in 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  which  had  opened  into  the  articulation,  just  as  one  sees  in  the  strumous 
disease.  The  other  joints  of  the  body  showed  advanced  arthritis  deformans.  This  con- 
dition suggested  very  forcibly  the  possibility  of  hybrid  disease,  to  which  attention  has 
recently  been  called  by  Professor  Verneuil  at  the  International  Medical  Congress.  See 
Trans.Yol.  ii.  p.  873. 
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• 
mcn-eoients  again  are  uioro  or  less  interfered  with,  not  only  owing  to  pain,  but  al«o  to 
the  presence  around  the  free  margins  of  the  articular  sur&ces  of  the  eminences  and 
nodules  alladed  to.  Any  attempt  then  to  flex  to  the  full  extent  of  a  normal  joint 
pats  the  lateral  and  other  ligaments  on  the  stretch,  thus  causing  increased  suffering. 
With  each  further  stage  of  the  disease  these  symptoms  become  more  marked, 
especially  the  last — namely,  limitation  of  movement.  Eventually,  if  the  joint  become 
quite  locked,  no  pain  will  be  felt.  If  breaking  down  of  the  structures  of  the  joint 
occuiv,  the  objective  symptoms  will  be,  some  oedema,  redness,  swelling  and  fluctuation, 
but  never  to  the  degi*ee  met  with  in  ordinary  inflammation ;  the  pain,  too,  is  not  so 
severe,  nor  the  heat  and  throbbing,  the  whole  process  being  very  indolent. 

Few  joints  in  the  body,  if  any,  have  immunity  from  this  disease,  but  some  appear 
to  be  more  frequently  affected  than  others.  Among  the  larger  articulations,  the  fol- 
lowing is  about  the  order  of  frequency  :  hip,  knee,  shoulder,  elbow,  ankle,  stemo- 
clavicnlar  and  temporo-maxillary,  the  smaller  joints  showing  it  only  a  little  leas  fre- 
quently ;  even  the  vertebral  joints  may  be  extensively  involved  in  the  disease. 

Both  sexes  appear  equally  liable  to  arthritis  deformans,  but  it  has  been  noted  by 
Haygarth  and  Adams  that  the  larger  joints  are  more  frequently  attacked  in  males,  the 
smaller  in  females. 

When  we  turn  to  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  we  are  not  en- 
couraged by  any  results  that  have  hitherto  been  obtained.  Cure  of  the  condition 
when  marked  there  is  none  known ;  the  structural  changes  cannot  be  repaired.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject  is  that  we  can  probably  help  to  arrest  the 
di'vaae  before  it  has  become  very  advanced,  or  in  the  latter  case  to  relieve  to  some 
extent  the  suffering  produced  by  it.  Begarding  the  whole  condition  as  commencing 
in  degenerative  changes,  we  can  improve  the  vitality  of  all  the  tissues  by  ordering 
good,  nourishing,  but  light  digestible  food,  cai^nl  clothing,  fresh  air  and  tonics,  or, 
if  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  be  lowered  by  the  excesses  of  eating  or  drinking  surcharg- 
ing the  blood  with  deleterious  matters,  we  can,  by  regulating  and  simplifying  the  diet, 
encouraging  the  action  of  the  skin  by  Turkish  baths,  and  other  eliminating  organs, 
ailvance  in  the  same  direction.  Locally  the  nutrition  of  the  part  may  be  helped  by 
protecting  it  from  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  by  means  of  coverings  of 
ootton-wool  or  flannel;  also  by  systematic  rubbings,  with  or  without  stimulating 
liniments,  all  round  the  part  affected.  Douches  and  hot  baths  for  the  latter  are  also 
Hometimes  of  use,  and  even  counter-irritation  may  be  resorted  to  occasionally.  Pain 
may  be  relieved  by  the  local  application  of  anodynes  in  the  form  of  liniments,  bella- 
donna or  opium  being  preferred.  Small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  too,  with  carbo- 
nate of  lithia,  I  have  often  noticed  have  more  or  less  power  of  relieving  the  pain  of  this 
disease,  though  how  is  hard  to  say.  Numbers  of  other  drugs  have  also  been  given,  but 
their  very  number  and  variety  show  that  no  one  among  them  has  proved  constantly 
tuefol. 

Of  the  benefits,  on  the  other  hand,  accruing  from  residence  at  some  of  the  bath 
resorts,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Wherein  the  particular  virtues  of  these 
places  lie,  whether  in  the  particular  quality  of  the  water  drunk,  or  in  the  action  of 
the  baths  upon  the  local  or  general  condition,  or  in  the  regular  habits  of  life  and  care- 
ful dietary,  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  every  case.  But  of  this  I  am  satisfied,  that 
{iatient«  whom  I  have  known  have  been  much  benefited  by  a  sojourn  at  Wildbad,  for 
in^itance,  when  other  treatment  appeared  to  lead  to  no  good  results.  The  other 
rcnoris  generally  regarded  as  beneficial  in  this  disease  are  Buxton,  in  England, 
Lochon,  in  the  Pyrenees,  Vichy,  Ems,  Wiesbaden  and  Carlsbad.  But  of  all  I 
would  give  the  preference  to  Wildbad,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  appears 
fiHCuliarly  suited  as  a  resort  for  those  affected  with  arthritis  deformans,  rheumatism 
and  gout. 

Affections  of  the  Ligaments. 

Thp  affections  of  the  lujainentotis  afrtictures  of  joints  have  next  to  be  considered, 
anil  can  be  disposed  of  briefly.  For  here  it  is  nearly  always  a  question  of  extension 
of  diiteaae,  either  from  the  bone  or  synovial  membrane.     Primary  disease  of  ligaments 
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is  exti'emely  rare  for  reasons  already  given  (p.  333).  Occasionally,  however,  after 
some  severe  strain  or  stretching,  they  become  the  seat  of  inflammation.  Tliw  is 
usually  sluggish,  the  tissue  affected  being  normally  far  from  vascular  and  oonsistiog 
of  very  highly  developed  connective-tissue  with  few  embryonic  elements  in  it.  After 
such  an  injury,  too,  the  other  structures  of  the  joint  are  often  also  involved  in  the 
inflammation,  and  this  may  mask  the  condition  of  the  ligaments.  The  latter,  if 
inflamed,  will  be  found  somewhat  injected  with  vessels  passing  among  their  tongfa 
fibres,  and  if  this  hypenemia  be  not  soon  reduced,  also  softened  and  tiiickened 
by  plastic  exudation.  The  diagnosis  of  such  an  injury,  in  the  first  place,  would  not  be 
difficult  in  view  of  the  history,  probable  ecchymosis,  localised  pain  and  tendeme^ 
increased  by  particular  movements.  The  subsequent  inflammation  would  be  indi- 
cated by  heat,  throbbing,  swelling,  and  increase  of  pain,  in  addition  to  tlio  fint 
evidence  of  injury.  There  might  also  be  some  effusion  into  the  joint  if  the  synovial 
membrane  had  become  irritated.  The  treatment  of  ordinary  cases  of  inflammation 
after  strain  of  ligaments  is  plain  :  complete  rest  for  the  part,  with  local  depleticHi  by 
leeches  or  wet  cupping ;  ice  in  the  early  stages,  hot  belladonna  fomentations  in  the 
later.  When  all  evidence  of  inflammation  had  subsided,  the  part  would  require  (if 
the  joint  be  suited  to  it)  firm  strapping  with  adhesive  plaster  to  support  the  weakened 
ligaments  and  prevent  passive  congestion.  Indeed,  if  bad  strains  or  *  sprains '  be 
seen  early  enough  before  inflammatory  reaction  has  commenced,  they  may  be  most 
advantageously  treated  in  most  joints  by  well-applied  strapping  from  the  very  fiist, 
combined  with  complete  rest. 

In  weakly  individuals  of  low  vitality  this  hypenemia  of  the  ligamentous  strae- 
tures  after  injury  is  very  prone  to  become  chronic  and  to  lead  to  much  softening  and 
swelling.  Again  the  ligaments  may  become  gradually  involved  in  disease  which  hMs 
had  its  starting-point  either  in  the  synovial  tissues  or  the  bone.  Here  the  changes 
will  be  the  same  as  in  the  much  rarer  primary  disease,  and  will  be  usually  much  more 
extensive  than  in  the  latter  (see  p.  342). 

Affections  op  the  Cartilages. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  primary  changes  in  cartilage,  we  find  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  non- vascular  tissues,  whose  functions  are  of  a  passive  order  (e.g,  oomea, 
arteiial  coats)  they  are  almost  solely  degenerative.  When  the  cartilage  shows  any 
active  change,  it  is  almost  invariably  secondary  to  an  active  process  approaching  it 
from  one  of  its  surfaces,  not  starting  in  itself.  But  the  degenerative  altera tiona  of  its 
structure  are  primary.  They  depend  upon  a  loss  of  vitality  in  its  cells,  by  virtue  of 
which  fatty  change  takes  place  in  the  latter.  In  cartilage,  thus  affected,  small  oil 
globules  are  to  be  seen  packed  around  the  nucleus  of  the  cartilage  oorpusdes  and 
replacing  their  protoplasm.  The  matrix  thus  losing  its  centres  of  vitality,  6e- 
generates  and  cracks  upon  its  surface,  the  inumerable  Essures  deepening  as  the  pro- 
cess advances,  until  the  appearance  of  the  encrusting  material  is  that  of  some  '  pile* 
fabric,  such  bs  velvet,  or,  when  the  finger  is  passed  over  it,  may  look  like  a  fieKl  n^ 
com  beaten  down  by  the  wind.  Sometimes  there  is  also  seen  a  deposit  of  small  fntty 
granules  in  the  matrix  itself,  lying  in  rows  vertical  to  the  surface,  and  akmg  tbe^M^ 
lines  the  splitting  of  the  tiasue  takes  place.  Such  changes  are  constantly  met  with 
during  post-mortem  examinations  where  no  evidence  of  joint  disease  had  ht^m 
observed  during  life.  It  appears  probable  that  they  may  be  due  to  age  in  some  casei^ 
though  in  many  aged  people  they  ai^e  absent.  It  is  better,  however,  to  regard  tbra 
generally  as  depending  upon  the  same  conditions  which  lead  to  fatty  de^nerattoo 
elsewhere — namely,  loss  of  vitality.  We  can  then  view  the  latter  as  depending  nprtfc 
nge,  lack  of  sufficient  food,  or  the  circulation  in  the  blood  of  deleterious  mattem  inter- 
fering with  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues.  That  the  latter  cniiso  may  operate  is  slmvi. 
>)y  the  analogous  condition  of  cartilage  proiluued  in  gout.  Here,  as  the  rr>ult  \A 
either  ernn-H  of  assimilation  or  elimination  or  both,  a  harmful  matter  accumulates  tti 
the  bloo(l«  and  is  carried  by  it  throui^h  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  inducing  changes 
already  alluded  to  (p.  344).     When  very  abundant  in  the  blood  this  urate  of 
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Fig,  07, — Incipient  Ulceration 
of  Cartilage.  (Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital.) 


deposited  in  the  cartilage,  and  may  give  the  latter  almost  a  chalky  appearance.  Its 
presence  here  leada  to  lowering  of  the  vitality  of  the  tissue,  which  consequently  under- 
goes degenerative  changes,  ite  matrix  breaking  up  as  in  the  above  fatty  change,  and 
finally  being  completely  absorbed.  But  it  is  probable  that  similar  hurtful  matters 
may  produce  the  Uke  lowering  of  vitality  in  tissues,  while  in  solution  in  the  blood 
and  plasma,  as  we  see  these  do  when  actually  precipitated  in  the  solid  form.  This,  if 
true,  would  probably  account  for  the  changes  in  the  encrusting  cartilages  which  we 
suppose  to  be  the  starting-point  of  arthritis  deformans  (p.  344),  which  have  a  certain 
resemblance  to  those  of  gout,  though  the  actual  hurtful  material  is  unknown.  These 
degenerative  changes,  then,  whatever  their  cause,  are 
almost  the  only  known  primary  diseases  of  the  carti. 
luges  of  joints.  That  pearly  swelling  of  the  bdrdei*s  of 
the  latter  alluded  to  as  present  in  the  early  stages 
of  arthritis  deformans  is  probably  only  a  secondary 
hyperplasia^  due  to  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
bone  surfaces  coming  into  contact  as  the  cartilage  over 
the  ends  degenerates.  As  to  new  growths  springing 
from  articular  cartilage,  they  are  almost  unknown. 

Stcondarilyj  however,  joint  cartilage  is  affected  by 
inflammation  as  any  other  connective-tissue.  That  is 
to  say,  if  any  strong  irritant  be  brought  into  contact 
with  either  of  its  surfaces,  its  cells  go  through  the 
iame  proliferative  changes  as  those  of  the  group  of 
tissues  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  intercellular 
material  is  similarly  altered  thereby. 

The  usual  causes  of  inflammatory  destruction  of 
cartilage  are  either  strumous  or  one  or  other  form  of 
eeptic  synovitis,  whether  produced  by  direct  infection 
of  the  joint,  or  systemic  intoxication,  or  strumous  dis- 
ease of  the  underlying  bone.  The  destructive  process 
▼mries  only  in  degree  with  each  of  these  causes,  and 
need  only  so  far  be  desci-ibed  for  each. 

When  such  a  state  of  simple  acute  synovitis  exists 
as  that  sketched  at  (pp.  335  and  336)  the  products  of 
infiammation  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  surfaces 
of  the  cartilage,  either  by  the  overlapping  of  the  cou- 
gf^sted  fnnges  of  the  synovial  membrane  or  by  the  pus  p^^    68.-Ulceration  of  Carti- 


lage. (From  a  preparation 
in  the  Museum  of  »St.  George's 
Hospital.) 


^osed.      These  act  as  irritants  upon   the  cartilage, 

whose  corpuscles  consequently  commence  to  proliferate 

nntil  those  '  mother  capsules '  nearest  the  surface  are 

di<tended   with  small  round   indifferent  cells.      This 

diirteiunon  goes  on  to  rupture  of  the  capsules  towards 

the  joint,  thus  producing  little  pits  upon  its  surfaces. 

TLrough  these   depressions   the   irriUmts   now   leacli 

df'eper  still,  causing  the  same  proliferative  changes  in 

the  next  series  of  cells,  which  likewise  burst  into  the 

joint.      In  this  way  the  encrusting  covering  may  be 

honeycombed  even   as  far  as   the   underlying    bone. 

Between  these  hollows  or  ulcers  (6g.  67),  if  wc  choose 

to  call  them  so,  there  remains  for  a  time  a  certain  amount  of  the  original  inter- 

o-lhilar  matrix  of  the  cartilage  in  the  form  of  columns  or  filaments.     But  not  for 

Jong;  for  their  nutrition  is  so  much  interfered  with  by  the  changes  in  the  capsules, 

that  they  rapidly  break  down  and  dissolve,  and  thus  all  the  elements  of  the  cartilage 

an?  de»*troyed  (fig.  68).      Sometimes,  however,  as  in  strumous  synovitis,  where  in- 

thuDination  is  sluggish,  tlie  oirtilage  is  only  pitted  here  and  thci-e  over  its  sui-fece 

by  thene  small  ulcers,  leaving  healthy  tissue  between,  or  is  eroded  simply  at  it« 

margiiitf  in  a  line  corres|x>nding  to  the  inflamed  synovial  membrane  overlapping  it. 
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Where  the  stimulas  or  irritant  is  very  potent  in  the  joint,  on  the  other  hand,  e,g, 
where  septic  pus  Ls  present,  the  process  is  essentiallj  the  same  as  in  simple  snppurRr 
tive  synovitis,  except  that  the  intensity  of  the  process  of  destruction  is  so  great  that 
the  matrix  is  dissolved  pari  pasbu  with  the  proliferation  of  the  cells  within  the 
capsules  and  the  bursting  of  the  latter,  and  as  a  consequence  we  do  not  usually 
find  pits  or  ulcers  on  the  cartilage,  but  a  general  removal  of  all  its  constituents 
simultaneously.  Under  these  conditions  the  cartilage  presents  the  appearance  as 
though  its  surface  had  been  digested  or  dissolved  away  by  some  corrosive  fluid  poured 
upon  it.  It  is  thinned  either  uniformly  or  over  tracts,  but  smoothly,  and  without  any 
notable  change  of  colour,  so  that  it  may  look  at  first  sight  as  hardly  altered  at  all, 
with  the  exception  of  being  extremely  thin.  A  section  of  what  remains,  however, 
will  show  the  proliferation  of  its  cells  taking  place  rapidly. 

But  cartilage  may  be  equally  destroyed  by  inflammatory  stimulus  reaching  it 
from  below  through  the  underlying  bone.  The  process  here  is  almost  identical  with 
what  we  have  just  seen.  It  may  be  rapid,  or  slow,  which  is  more  common.  In  a 
cas3,  for  instance,  of  rarefying  non-suppurative  osteitis  in  the  end  of  a  bone,  where  the 
inflamed  medulla  is  expanding  at  the  expense  of  the  true  osseous  substance  in  all 
directions,  it  comes  eventually  to  press  against  the  under  surface  of  the  encrusting 
cartilage.  The  cells  of  the  latter  now  commence  to  prolifei-ate,  as  already  describee], 
and  the  capsules  to  burst — this  time,  however,  towards  the  centre  of  inflammation, 
i.e.  the  bone.  The  inflamed  medulla  now  enters  the  pits  thus  formed,  and  so  caiTies 
the  stimulus  to  the  next  series  of  cartilage  cells,  which  go  through  the  same  proce»{s, 
again  admitting  the  medulla  a  step  further.  Finally  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter 
'  has  pushed  its  way  quite  through  the  encrusting  cartilage  into  the  joint,  and  now 
forms  islands  of  granulation  on  the  surftices  of  the  latter  tissue,  in  the  middle  of 
otherwise  healthy  cartilage.  Vertical  sections  will  show  these  islands  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  apices  of  bosses  of  the  inflamed  medulla  of  the  bone  beneath,  which 
have  tunnelled  up  from  below.  When  the  granulation-tissue  advances  upwards  more 
evenly  and  more  rapidly,  especially  if  it  be  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  pus,  the 
above  process  is  so  far  modified  that  portions  of  the  encrusting  cartilage  are  lifted  off 
as  it  were,  and  thrust  into  the  joint  in  the  form  of  flakes  or  worm-eaten  plates.  This 
exfoliation  is  not,  on  the  whole,  infrequent,  the  flakes  looking  comparatively  normal, 
except  on  their  under  sui^face.  All  these  varieties  of  destruction  of  cartilage  mjiv 
be  met  with  in  the  same  joint,  one  at  one  part  of  the  surface,  the  other  at  another. 

The  symptoms  of  destruction  of  cartilage,  apart  from  those  of  the  joint  disea^^es 
which  usually  lead  to  it,  are  few.  Objectively  we  have  in  the  degenerative  form  an 
unevenness  of  play  of  the  surfaces  one  upon  the  other,  or  creaking  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  inflammatory  forms  as  described,  the  painful  condition  of  the  whole 
joint  will  prevent  any  movement,  unless  the  patient  be  ansesthetised,  in  which  case 
the  roughened  condition  of  the  surfaces  may  be  made  out  by  gentle  flexion  and 
extension,  and  perhaps  by  a  little  lateral  movement.  It  is  generally  held,  too, 
that  when  in  the  course  of  inflammation  of  joints  the  limb  commences  to  start  pain- 
fully and  involuntarily,  especially  at  night,  ulceration  of  cartilage  is  present.  The 
sufiering  produced  by  these  startings  is  often  great,  and  particularly  as  the  patient 
is  unable  to  control  them.  They  do  not  commence  until  the  destruction  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  bring  the  two  bony  surfaces  nearly  or  quite  into  actual  contact.  The 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  probably  this.  Cartilage  itself  is  not  a  sensitive 
tissue,  though  the  underlying  bone  is  so.  When  the  former  is  ulcerated  over  two 
bones  at  their  points  of  contact-,  the  muscles  ruling  the  joint  will  involuntarily  do  all 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  inflamed  bone  suifaces  from  rubbing  one  on  the  other 
by  fixing  them  in  one  position,  simple  contact  of  the  diseased  spots  apparently  pix>- 
ducing  no  pain.  When,  however,  the  muscles  become  fatigued  from  time  to  time, 
or  the  patient  is  dropping  oflf  to  sleep,  the  former  relax  a  little,  the  diseased  surfaces 
consequently  move  one  upon  the  other,  causing  acute  pain  at  the  moment,  ami 
sudden  reflex  contraction  again  with  aggravation  of  the  suffering.  This  symptom 
does  not  accompany  every  kind  of  ulceration  of  cartilage.  In  the  pysemic  aflectioii 
of  joints,  for  instance,  where  the  encrusting  cju-tilage  is  being  uniformly  and  rapidly 
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removed,  it  is  often  absent.     Nor  is  it  a  positive  sign  when  present,  its  value 
depending  much  upon  its  association  with  other  evidences  of  disease. 

The  treatment  of  ulceration  of  cartilage  has  nothing  special  about  it,  apart  from 
that  which  would  be  suitable  in  an  ordinary  case  of  destructive  synovitis  of  one 
kind  or  other. 

Affections  of  the  Bones. 

Turning  now  to  those  disease^^  of  joints  which  commence  in  their  bony  constitu- 
ents, and  which  are  mostly  of  the  inflammatory  type,  we  find  them  less  commonly 
the  distinct  result  of  simple  local  causes  than  the  consequence  of  constitutional 
conditions  such  as  scrofula,  or  those  leading  to  arthritis  deformans.  Even  when  they 
have  apparently  started  from  injury,  exposure,  or  other  strictly  local  influence,  it 
will  uflually  be  found  that  some  constitutional  taint  has  prepared  the  way  for  the 
changes  that  occur,  or,  in  other  words,  rendered  them  particularly  susceptible  to  in- 
flammation. For  a  detailed  description  of  the  morbid  changes  in  osseous  structures 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  essay  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones.  We  are  only  concerned 
with  them  here  so  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  affect  the  functions  of  the  joints.  This 
they  may  do  in  several  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  they  may  extend  directly  into  the 
latter,  with  or  without  suppuration,  or,  on  the  other,  they  may  induce  by  their  proxi- 
mity a  congestion  of  the  remaining  articular  structures,  with  slow  alteration  of  their 
stmciure.  The  first  sequence  is  not  often  met  with  in  simple  osteitis  of  the  articular 
ends  of  bones,  such  as  follows  injury  or  exposure.  It  is  the  more  chronic  afiections 
depending  upon  constitutional  states  that  are  most  to  be  feared  in  relation  to  the 
fonctiona  of  the  joints.  Of  the  general  states  which  have  an  effect  upon  the  latter,  it 
has  been  shown  that  gout  and  arthiitis  deformans  probably  only  here  affect  the  bones 
secondarily,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  more  acute  septic  conditions  of  the 
KTstem.  In  struma  and  syphilis  the  case  is  different,  however.  Here  the  course  of 
the  disease  is  not  infrequently  from  the  bone  primarily  to  the  other  structures  of  the 
joint.  Without  going  into  details  here,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  process  is 
usually  with  each  of  these  causes  either  sub-acute  or  chronic.  Indeed  it  may  bo 
taken  as  a  general  rule  that  none  of  the  acute  affections  of  bone  extend  into  the  joint ; 
they  atop  short  at  the  epiphyses.  Again,  in  both  struma  and  syphilis  the  form  which 
the  bone  affection  takes  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  each  we  find  a  hyper- 
plasia of  the  medulla  in  the  end  of  the  bone  leading  to  the  formation  of  an  abundant 
gnnolation-tissue.  This  may  then  either  gradually  expand  into  the  joint,  through 
the  encrusting  cartUage  as  described  already  (p.  350),  or  may  undergo  degeneration, 
and  form  osseous  abscesses  which  make  their  way  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  this  last 
lA  rare,  for  such  fluid  collections  tend  rather  to  present  externally  before  implicating 
the  articulation.  When  we  come  to  examine  into  the  question  as  to  where  this 
process  begins,  we  find  ourselves  on  interesting  ground.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  (in 
struma  at  least)  we  are  dealing  with  an  inflammation  at  the  epiphysaiy  line  of  the 
hone  in  many,  if  not  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases ;  we  have,  in  fact,  primarily 
an  epiphyntia  before  us.  This  may  or  may  not  implicate  the  joint  surfaces  second- 
arily, and  this  depends  greatly  upon  the  structure  of  the  articulation  next  the 
inflamed  epiphysis.  But  the  disease  is  so  frequently  mistaken  for  and  treated  as  a 
tme  joint  affection,  and  otherwise  misunderstood,  that  a  few  words  of  special  de- 
Hcription  of  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Premising  that  this  is  always  a  disease  of  early  life,  and  remembering  the  amount 
of  young  vascular  tissue  undergoing  developmental  changes  in  the  epiphyses  and  the 
activity  of  the  processes  involved,  we  are  not  surpris^  to  find  the  physiological 
activity  very  often  driven  on  into  morbid  excitement  by  a  variety  of  causes.  Thus, 
ftlighi  violence  which  would  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  fully  developed  parts 
of  a  bone,  may  be  quite  sufficient  to  excite  morbid  hyperemia  in  the  delicate,  almost 
emhryoDic  tissue  of  the  growing  epiphyses.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  exposure 
to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  ke.  Again,  those  general  morbid  influences  which 
i>peraie  from  within  find  here  conditions  very  favourable  for  their  local  development. 
Tbtia  in  certain  septic  states,  just  as  we  meet  with  inflammation  in  the  growing 
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medulla'  of  young  bone.s,  the  well-known  acute  oeteom  jelitis,  or  in  the  deep  vascnkr 
layer  of  the  young  periosteum  leading  to  acute  suppurative  periostitis,  so,  in  the 
analogue  to  the  last  tissue — namely,  the  growing  line  of  the  epiphysis — do  we  meet 
with  inflammation,  either  alone  or  siv^oeiated  with  one  or  both  of  the  affections  }u$t 
named.  The  embryonic  elements,  here  naturally  proliferating  as  they  are,  require  but 
little  excess  of  stimulus  to  produce  pus,  and  this  stimulus  is  supplied  over  and  above 
by  the  ni/Ueries  morbi  of  the  septic  state,  whatever  this  be.  The  same  may  be  aaid 
of  struma,  if  it  be  true,  as  appears  probable,  that  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  organisnu^ 
in  the  blood  (see  p.  333).  These  passing  through  or  actually  lodging  in  the  fine 
vessels  of  this  line  provoke  a  similar,  less  intense,  but  more  permanent  irritatioiu  The 
syphilitic  virus  probably  acts  here  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

We  have  now  before  us  in  these  some  of  the  best  known  causes  of  acute  epiphyfdtia 
and  in  struma  and  syphilis  of  the  more  sub*acute  or  chronic  forms.  But,  in  studying 
the  condition  more  generally,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  in 
that  class  of  affections  alluded  to  as  sub-acute  septic  conditions  (p.  337),  epiphysitis 
will  not  unfrequently  be  found  when  more  carefully  looked  for,  just  aa  the  synovial 
affections  are  frequent  here.  It  also  appears  not  at  all  impossible  that  such  sub-acutft 
septic  conditions  may  be  inherited  from  the  mother.  Take  dysentery,  for  example, 
which  we  know  is  often  followed  by  joint  affections  in  the  adult,  and  note  a  remarkable 
case,  recorded  by  Mr.  Macnamara,^  whera  disease  during  pregnancy  after  this  diaeas« 
in  an  otherwise  healthy  mother  was  followed  by  the  bii-th  of  a  very  weakly  child,  who 
shortly  after  was  found  to  be  affected  with  extensive  epiphysitis  in  several  bonn< 
(syphilis  or  other  disease  was  absolutely  excluded  in  this  case).  This  suggests,  at  all 
events,  the  thought  whether  septic  conditions  of  the  blood,  often  found  with  dysenten*, 
may  not  be  transmitted  to  the  fcBtus  in  utero,  and  only  produce  actual  stractural 
changes  after  the  infant  has  been  embarked  upon  its  own  independent  existence,  and 
no  longer  supported  by  the  vitality  of  the  mother.  If  this  be  true,  and  there  appears 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  reasonable  as  the  hereditary  transmission  of  struma 
and  syphilis,  it  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  speculation  as  to  the  ix)8sibility  of  the  in- 
heritance of  a  variety  of  septic  states  from  the  mother,  developing  rapid  disease  with- 
in a  short  period  after  birth,  not  only  in  the  bones,  but  elsewhere  It  is  poshihie 
that  such  a  construction  may  be  put  upon  the  oocun'ence  of  the  disease,  in  some  of 
the  cases  in  that  extremely  interesting  series  published  by  Mr.  T.  Smith,'  of  wh»t 
he  called  '  Acute  Arthritis  of  Infants.'  Here  the  starting-point  of  the  morbii 
process  was  shown  in  almost  every  case  to  be  the  growing  line  of  the  bones  of  the 
joint  In  some  the  disease  was  plainly  pyaemic,  while  in  others,  for  want  cif  p««t- 
mortem  examination  of  the  vii«eni,  we  are  left  in  doubt  upon  this  point.  Such 
pyiemic  states  no  doubt  frequently  have  their  origin  in  the  new  liore,  in  putrid 
changes  at  the  point  of  ligature  of  the  umbilical  coitl ;  instances  of  this  m<wt  path'»> 
logists  are  familiar  with.  But  there  are  others  in  which  septioemia  or  p}vnii^ 
occurs  with  infants  soon  afU^r  bii-th  in  every  degree  of  severity,  and  where  p(.Ht-aiort»*ai 
no  trace  of  any  isouroc  of  infection  about  the  cord  or  hepatic  ves-sels  can  be  dihoovnrvl, 
or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  body.  In  such  cases  the  possibility  of  inoculation  lieft)rv 
birth  occurs  to  the  mind.  If,  to  take  the  same  example  again,  dysenteric  inflamniati*  »n 
of  the  bowels,  met  with  in  the  tropics,  be  due  to  the  effort  of  the  part  to  eliminatt-  .\ 
poison  circulating  in  the  system,  and  if,  as  we  know,  joint  affections  frequently  aooompai.^ 
this  dit^ase,  and  if  it  be  shown  by  fuHher  observation  that,  as  in  ^Ir.  Marnamara  ^ 
case,  a  child  born  of  a  patient  suffering  from  dysentery  may  exhibit  evidences  of  hlao«l- 
poisoning,  it  is  not  illogical  to  suppose  that  it  may  have  contracteil  the  septic  c* au- 
ditions in  utero  just  as  it  might  contract  syphilis  or  smiUl-pox,  as  is  beli#*ve%i 
possible  by  many.'  It  will  p<'rhaps  behove  us  then,  in  the  future,  in  inquiring  inti^ 
the  family  history  of  such  little  fjatients  as  are  brought  to  us  ^-ith  diseases  abrMit 
the  lower  ends  of  joints  in  very  early  life,  to  inquire  just  as  carefully  about  any 

'  Disfiutes  of  Ihmfi  and  JohUSf  2Dd  ed.  p.  M. 

»  liarthoioflifw  Ho^piial  Jirports,  lHr4,  p.  189. 

'  Hutchinson's  Lectures  at  the  Royal  CuUege  of  Sui^geous,  1861. 
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morbid  states  of  the  mother  during  gestation  which  could  be  traceable  to  sepsis,  as  we 
always  do  now  abont  the  possibility  of  syphilis  or  scrofula. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  these  considerations,  however  hypothetical,  in  studying  this 
question  with  the  help  of  many  published  cases,  and  one's  own  observation,  clinical 
and  pathological,  and  in  the  light  which  is  being  daily  thrown  more  and  more 
clearly  upon  the  possibilities  of  heredity.  But,  without  carrying  them  further,  we 
may  now  glance  at  the  disease  as  we  meet  with  it  clinically. 

EpiphygxtxB  is  met  with  in  the  acute,  sub-acute,  and  chronic  forms.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  not  found  in  healthy  children  whose  vitality  and  family  histor},'  are  good ; 
but  in  some  cases  where  it  exists  the  child's  state  in  both  respects  has  been  irreproach- 
able, for  all  we  can  find  out.  It  must  be  admitted,  therefore  (at  all  events  for  the 
present),  that  it  may  be  caused  in  some  cases  by  external  influenees  alone,  such  as 
blows,  strains,  ex|x>sure,  ifec.  But  it  must  etjually  be  admitted  that  it  can  arise  spon- 
taneously quite  independently  of  these,  owing  to  causes  operating  from  within  in  the  form 
of  constitutional  disorders,  such  as  syphilis,  struma,  and  septicemia.  Some  of  these 
latter  are  beyond  all  doubt  hereditary,  such  as  syphilis  and  struma,  others  probably 
so  in  certain  instances,  such  as  some  of  the  snb-acute  septic  conditions,  if  not  the 
acute. 

AcftUi  epiphysitis  is  very  frequent  in  early  infancy.  In  22  cases  rooorded  by 
Mr.  T.  Smith,  8  occurred  in  the  first  month,  19  within  the  fir.st  six  months,  and 
3  within  the  first  year.  Although  frequently  accounted  for  by  a  blow  ,  squeeze,  or 
strain,  mich  as  might  occur  during  a  difficult  or  instrumental  delivery,  very  often 
there  is  no  history  of  injury ;  and,  in  considering  the  cases  carefViUy,  we  are  tempted 
to  suspect  that  in  the  majority  of  these  acute  affections  we  are  dealing  with  a  form 
of  pyemia  or  septictemia  independent  of  injury. 

Tlie  disease  is  characterised  by  the  rapid  development  of  inflammation  in  the 
powing  lines  at  the  end  of  the  diaphyses,  sometimes  within  a  few  days  of  birth. 
This  tends  to  run  on  rapidly  to  suppuration,  the  pus  making  its  way  either  dii*c^*tly 
through  the  articular  cartilage  into  the  joint,  or  more  frequently  spreading  over  the 
whole  growing  plane,  and  se))arating  the  epiphysis  from  the  diaphysis  completely, 
finally  bursting  through  the  periosteum  over  the  junction  of  shaft  with  epiphyses. 
Finally  it  may  run  up  into  the  shaft  more  or  less.  When  it  passes  off  laterally  alone 
and  through  the  periosteum,  it  depends  of  course  upon  the  anatomical  relation  of  the 
ppiphysary  line  to  the  capsule  whether  the  pus  shall  make  its  way  into  the  latter  or  not. 
In  the  hip,  for  instance,  the  joint  is  inevitably  inVolved,  while  the  knee  may  escape, 
the  pus  travelling  outside  of  the  capsule.  When  the  joint  is  invaded  by  the  pus,  the 
result  is  usually  a  rapid  solution  of  its  cartilages,  and  in  some  cases  of  its  bony  con- 
stituents, to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  But  in  other  cases  the  distended  capsule  bursts 
early,  an  abscess  is  formed  in  the  soft  parts,  i^nd  opens  externally,  and  after  dis- 
charging for  a  time  heals,  and  from  the  movements  of  the  joint  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  surfaces  have  not  been  damaged  seriously.  In  those  ca^es 
where  in  the  first  instance  the  pus  travels  into  the  soft  parts  quite  clear  of  the  joint, 
the  Latter  may  escape  completely,  but  often  it  is  secondarily  involved  at  a  later  date. 
The  rapidity  with  which  abscesses  form  in  connection  with  this  disease  is  very 
remarkable.  But  the  possibilities  of  repair  after  they  have  been  drained  are  even 
more  so.  Occasionally  when  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  and  the  abscess  has  been 
ofienedy  or  burst  externally  and  dischaiged,,  perhaps  for  weeks,  the  patient  recovers, 
and  has  a  very  useful  though  shortened  Hmb^  with  no  trace  of  anc^yIosi8,  fair  strength, 
and  all  its  movements  complete,  or  perhaps  an  increased  mobility. 

Just  as  in  the  syphilitic  form  of  the  affection  we  shall  see  presently  the  acute 
diseane  is  most  ft^uently  fbund  in  those  bones  which  add  to  their  length  most 
lapidly,  and  at  the  ends  which  contribute  most  to  this,  or,  in  other  words,  at  those 
fcpot«i  where  physiological  activity  is  usually  greatest  in  bone.  Hius  among  Mr. 
Smith's  cases  I  find  that,  of  those  which  proved  fatal,  out  of  22  joints  affected  in  thir- 
teen infants,  the  hip  was  the  seat  of  disease  ten  times,  the  knee  five  times,  the 
shoulder  four,  the  elbow,  ankle,  and  sacro-iliac  joints  each  once.  Of  those  nine 
^atnes  which  lived,  out  of  twelve  joints  affected  there  were  five  knees,  three  hips,  two 
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elbows,  one  shoulder,  and  one  ankle.     This  is  only  a  rough  estimate  made  from  a 
limited  number  of  cases,  but  is  probably  not  far  from  correct. 

Sub-acute  and  chronic  ejnphysitis  is  usually  of  strumous  origin. 

The  first  change  noticed  is  usually  a  hyperseraia  either  of  the  nucleus  of  bone  in 
the  epiphysis  or  at  the  vascular  line  of  union  between  the  latter  and  the  shaft. 
This  is  followed  by  proliferation  of  the  medulla,  which  in  the  more  acute  cases  forms 
pus,  but  in  the  usual  chronic  forms  a  quantity  of  granulation-tissue. ' 

These  inflammatory  products  now  spread  out  in  one  or  other  of  three  directions, 
sometimes  in  all  (unless,  of  course,  recovery  takes  place).  They  may  make  their  way 
outwards  until  they  reach  the  periosteum,  pushing  it  away  from  the  end  of  the  bone, 
and  finally  piercing  it,  to  appear  in  the  soft  parts,  if  there  be  such.  Or  they  may 
advance  upwards,  through  the  cartilage,  in  the  way  already  described.  Finally, 
they  may  extend  into  the  shaft  of  the  bone  to  a  greater  or  less  distance.  The 
easiest  direction,  however,  for  the  inflammation  to  travel  is  laterally,  along  tJie  plane 
of  young  tissue  in  which  it  originally  commenced,  and  this  it  does  generally.  The 
joint  proper  is  thus  saved  in  many  cases.  But  in  other  instances  it  is  otherwise,  e.g. 
the  hip,  where  the  epiphysary  line  lies  inside  the  capsule.  Here  the  inflammation  of 
necessity  reaches  the  joint  surfaces  in  travelling  along  the  plane  of  the  epiphysis, 
and  leads  to  more  general  disease.  When  the  morbid  process  is  extending  in  either 
the  joint  or  shaft,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  usually  a  slower  process. 

In  the  last  form  of  the  disease  (the  syphilitic)  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
brief  allusion,  we  have  somewhat  an  analogous  pixxjess,  usually  sub-acute,  to  that  taking 
place  in  struma.  The  disease  has  been  studied  by  sevei^al  observei*8  in  recent  years, 
Wegner  ^  being  one  of  the  first.  His  observations  in  some  twelve  cases  have  idnce 
been  confirmed  and  amplified  by  Taylor,*  Parrot,*  Ranvier,*  and  others  abroad,  while 
at  home  cases  have  been  recorded  by  Ha  ward  ^  and  Goodhart.^  This  disease  may  be  the 
result  of  either  hereditary  syphilis,  or  that  acquired  within  the  first  few  years  of  child- 
hood. It  consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  epiphysal  lines,  chiefly  of  the  long  bones, 
pr(5dacing  in  many  cases  complete  separation  of  the  end  from  the  shaft,  as  proved  both 
during  life  and  after  death.  This  may  be  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  abscess, 
with  sinuses  externally,  or  may  run  its  whole  course  even  to  great  swelling  of  the 
ends  of  the  bones  and  separation  with  abscess,  and  yet  be  recovered  from  in  a  short 
time.  The  infiammation  is  regarded  by  Wegner  as  secondary  to  the  calcification  to 
a  large  extent  of  the  epiphysary  cartilage,  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  syphilitic  poison ; 
such  calcification  going  on  faster  than  the  usual  vascularisation,  the  earthy  matter 
eventually  acting  as  a  foreign  body  and  so  leading  to  inflammation. 

Eanvier,  on  the  other  hand,  and  probably  more  correctly,  regai-ds  the  inflammation 
as  primary  in  the  growing  line,  and  produced  directly  by  the  irritant  of  the  syphilitic 
poison  upon  the  growing  vascular  tissue. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  about  this  disease,  like  the  acute  form,  is  the 
power  of  complete  repair  of  the  parts  aflected,  even  after  entira  separation  of  the 
end  of  the  bones.  This  is  clearly  shown  to  be  possible  by  several  of  the  recorded  cases. 
But  it  is  not  the  rule,  little  patients  affected  in  this  way  usually  dying  before  long 
of  the  syphilitic  cachexia.  The  affection  may  then  be  taken  as  indicative  of  very  ex- 
treme syphilitic  intoxication. 

Epiphysal  disease  of  all  kinds  just  as  it  lies  in  the  most  active  tissue  of  the  bones  may 
be  expected  to  be  most  frequent  in  those  bones  which  add  most  rapidly  to  their  length. 
And  this  is  so.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  then  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  upper  of  femur ;  then  in  the  lower  extremity  of  radius 
and  ulna,  isx. 

With  these  few  general  remarks  upon  epiphysitis,  necessarily  very  brief,  we 
leave  the  questions  of  symptoms,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  affection  for  con- 
sideration in  the  section  devoted  to  the  special  joints,  where  it  will  be  considered  in 
i*elation  to  the  latter. 

^  Some  interesting  observations  on  this  subject  are  made  by  Mr.  Harwell,  in  his  work  on 
Diseases  of  the  Joints,  2nd  ed.  p.  333. 

«   Virchoic's  Archiv,  vol.  1.  1870,  p.  306.        '  Bone  Si/philis  in  C/uidren,  New  York,  1676. 

*  Archiv.  de  Physiol.  Normal  et  Pathol,  4"'«  ann^e.     Paris,  1872,  p.  319. 

*  M*m.  Hist,  Path,  2nd  ed.  p.  444,     *  Ttans,  Path.  Soc.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  366.     ^  Ibid.  p.  350. 
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Fig.  60.  —  Cartilaginous 
Growth  connected  by  a 
narrow  pedicle  with  the 
coronoid  fossa  of  the  hu- 
merus. (From  a  prepara- 
tion in  the  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital.  Series 
iii.  No.  145.) 


Loose  Cartilages. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  to  consider  briefly  the  general  pathology 
of  thofle  loose  bodies  sometimes  found  in  joints,  usually  called  '  loose  cartilages ,  or 
*  movable  bodies,'  and  by  the  Germans  Gelenkmduse, 

The  existence  of  these  has  been  known  as  early  as  in  Park's  time,  who,  in  opening 
a  dropsy  of  the  knee,  in  1553,  found  and  removed  a  hard,  loose,  stony  body,  the  patient 
n-covering.  The  first  to  remove  one  designedly,  however,  appears  to  have  been  Pechlin 
(16(U),*  a  Swede,  who  operated  for  this  condition  expressly  on  a  young  man  of  twenty. 

These  bodies  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  knee,  and  after  this  in  the  elbow,  less 
fre'juently  in  the  hip,  though  I  have  met  with  them  here  post-mortem  myself;  ^  they  are 
rare,  though  not  unknown,  in  other  joints.  They  may  be  single  or  present  in  large  num- 
he^^,  MorgHgni  having  found  twenty-five  in  a  joint,  but  as  many  aa  200  have  also  been 
met  with  ( Volkmann,  loc,  cit,)    Pirrie  mentions  a  caae  in  which  thirty-eight  had  been 
removed  from  the  knee.*   They  have  been  found  to  consist  of  the  following  substances, 
taken   in  the  order  of  greatest  frequency — fibrous  tissue,  fibro-cartilage,  cartilage 
either  pure  or  partly  calcified  or  actually  ossified^  bone  only,  fatty  tissue,  fibrinous 
material,  and  fibro-cartilage  surrounding  a  foreign  body,  i.e,  the  point  of  a  needle. 
In  size  they  vary  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  small 
chestnut,  and  their  shape  is  sm  variable,  tending  usually, 
however,  towards  the  flattened  oval.     Their  mode  of  pro- 
flnction  has  been  variously  explained  from  time  to  time, 
Kut  the  theories  now  held  with  regard  to  this  point  may 
be  classed  briefly  in  two  categories.    They  are  supposed  to 
lie  produced  either  by  inflammation  or  by  injury.     Each 
of  these  causes,  again,  is  supposed  to  act  in  two  ways. 

(n)  Inflammation  either  throws  out  a  quantity  of  fibri- 
nf>u8  material  into  the  joint,  which  becomes  consolidated, 
and,  in  the  movements  of  the  latter,  moulded  into  pellets  and 
nodules  (Hunter),  or  (b)  by  exciting  hyperplasia  in  the 
synovial  tiasues,  leads  to  the  proliferation  of  fibrous,  cartila- 
;nnoui;,  or  bone-forming  elements,  normally  present  in  the 
latter.^  A  nodule  being  in  the  latter  case  formed  in  the 
iooM>  tissue  of  the  synovial  membrane,  is  drawn  upon 
hither  and  thither  in  the  movements  of  joint,  and  thus 
elongates  the  villous  fringe  in  which  it  is  developed.  Even- 
tually becoming  thus  pendulous,  it  only  needs  some  slight 
riolenoe  to  tear  it  free,  and  send  it  wandering  about  the 
joint,  and  this  whether  the  process  have  developed  fibrous, 
t^iirtilaginous,  or  osseous  tissue.^  The  irritant  in  this 
Uht  case  is  believed  now  to  be  in  many  cases  the  same 
which  leads  to  arthritis  deformans.  In  the  only  case 
vhere,  after  death,  I  have  met  with  such  fringes  bearing 
)ooM^  pedunculated  nodules,  the  patient  had  advanced  arthritis  deformans  of  several  of 
her  jointa,  while  the  disease  was  only  just  commencing  in  that  in  which  the  loose 
l*ody  was  found.*  That  similar  cartilaginous  bony  outgrowths  may  spring  up  at 
line  liorder  of  the  joint  from  the  encrusting  cartilage  or  periosteum,  under  the  same 
•vtimuln^,  and  from  here  become  detached  by  movement,  is  also  believed,  but  this  is 
prohfibly  exceptional. 

The  traumatic  origin  is  also  twofold.  Either  (o)  a  part  of  the  encrusting  cartilage' 
«T  of  »  meniscus  *  is  actually  torn  away  by  violence,  and  l)ecomes  partly  or  entirely 

•  Volkmann,  Pttha^BiUrofJCs  Jlandbuch  der  Chirurpief  Einband  6,  i.  p.  674. 

^  Traits.  Path.  Soc.  vol.  xxx.  p.  853.  »  Quoted  by  Barwell,  op.  cit,  p.  268. 

«  Comil  aod  Ranvier,  Histolog.  Path.  1881,  p.  447.  *  Ibid.  p.  470. 

'  Author,  Trans.  Path.  Soc.  vol.  xxx.  p.  353.        ^  Hase,  Deutsch.  KUmk.  1867,  No.  48. 

•  Broadburst,  Trans.  Path.  Soc.  vol.  xviii.  p.  21 1. 
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free  to  move  about  the  joint  or  (6)  a  certain  area  of  the  encrusting  cartilage,  having 
been  injured  by  concussion,  a  slow  process  of  *  quiet  necrosis,'  as  it  was  called  by 
Sir  J.  Paget,  takes  place  around  the  part  struck,  and  without  any  suppuration  the 
piece  injured  is  shred  off  into  the  joint.  This  view,  first  put  forward  by  Mr.  Teale,* 
was  supported  by  the  observations  of  Klein  *  and  Paget  *  in  cases  which  they  have  re- 
corded {loc,  cit.)  In  two  of  these,  where  death  followed  operation,  the  loose  bodies,  con- 
sisting of  a  layer  of  cartilage  with  a  plate  of  bone  on  one  aspect,  were  found  to  fit 
accurately  into  a  corresponding  depression  on  a  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  there  was  a 
distinct  history  of  injurj'  in  all.  Mr.  Barwell,  too,*  records  cases  of  traumatic  origin, 
probably  in  this  sense  also. 

Finally,  a  case  is  recorded  *  in  which  the  point  of  a  needle  was  found  as  a  nucleus 
'  of  one  of  these  bodies  after  its  removal  by  operation.      This  had  prol>ably  been  the 
irritant  in  this  case  which  had  initiated  the  hyperplasia  of  the  synovial  tissues. 
Again,  blood-dots  are  supposed  to  give  rise  on  hardening  to  loose  bodies. 

The  symptoms  to  which  these  latter  give  rise  are  usually  distressing  and  unmistak- 
able, if  only  one  or  two  bodies  be  present.  When  greater  numbers  exist,  they  are  less 
liable  to  produce  trouble,  though  they  can  be  felt  very  easily.  When  single,  the  fii*st 
symptom  is  usually  agonising  pain  during  some  unusual  movement  of  the  joint,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  of  the  knee,  to  which  this  description  refers.  This  pain  is  sudden, 
rending,  and  often  produces  fi^tintness,  and  with  it  the  limb  is  observed  to  be  fixed 
in  the  flexed  position  immovably.  This  fixation  generally  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  gradually  yields,  the  joint  regaining  its  normal  powers  soon 
after.  Such  an  attack  is  generally  followed  by  a  mild  synovitis  with  effusion. 
When  the  latter  has  been  absorbed,  the  loose  body  may  usually  be  found  at  one  or  other 
aspect  of  the  joint,  but  most  frequently  in  the  pouch  over  the  external  condyle.  Tlie 
pain  is  then  explained  easily,  when  we  rememl)er  that,  if  such  a  body  catch  either 
between  the  ends  of  the  bones  or  tinder  a  ligament,  and  an  attempt  he  made  to 
straighten  the  limb  as  in  walking,  the  ligaments  must  be  at  once  subjected  to  the 
most  enormous  stretching  force,  owing  to  the  length  of  leverage  and  the  shortness 
between  the  fulcrum  and  the  resisttince. 

Such  attacks  are  liable  to  recur  with  ever- increasing  frequency  so  long  as  such  a 
body  remains  in  a  joint,  and  the  patient  lives  in  constant  apprehension  of  their  occur- 
rence, having  often  no  means  of  guarding  against  them,  and  being  unable  to  say  when 
they  will  occur.  Sometimes  a  bandage  or  strapping,  by  retaining  the  body  in  one  of 
the  pouches,  may  prevent  such  an  attack  for  a  time ;  but  its  action  is  always  uncer- 
tain, and  sooner  or  later  the  patient  will  call  urgently  for  an  operation  for  their 
removal.  This  will  consist  either  in  direct  excision  of  the  offending  body  at  once, 
or,  as  recommended  by  Syme  and  Goyrand,  in  first  dividing  the  capsular  structures 
over  it  subcutaneously,  and  allowing  it  thus  to  slip  out  of  the  joint  under  the  skin,  to 
be  removed  from  this  some  days  later  when  the  capsular  wound  has  closed  {indirect 
method).  In  those  cases,  however,  where  a  loose  body  is  felt  in  a  joint,  but  gives 
little  trouble,  no  operation  for  its  removal  should  be  undertaken ;  for,  although  the 
advance  of  surgery  in  late  years  in  the  direction  of  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds 
has  brought  with  it  a  great  diminution  of  risk  in  the  operation  called  for  here,  yet 
the  procedure  must  still  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  dangerous,  and  from  time  to  time, 
with  all  antiseptic  precautions,  jomts  are  destroyed,  as  I  have  seen  in  one  case  opc*- 
ratcd  on  by  a  most  skilful  surgeon,  and  by  the  most  approved  methods.  In  such  mild 
cases,  if  the  body  can  be  coaxwl  into  a  favourable  position,  it  may  l>e  rntaintnl  some- 
times long  enough,  by  a  pad  with  a  hole  in  it,  to  produce  a  slight  adhesion,  whit-h 
will  prevent  its  slipping  alwut  for  a  time.®  But  such  adhesions  usually  break  do^wn 
sooner  or  later,  if  they  ever  exist,  and  the  patient  is  sus  bad  as  before.  It  is  for  thc^e 
reasons  that  the  excision  operations,  direct  or  indirect,  are  called  for  eventually  in 
many  cases.     As  to  the  actual  dangers  of  the  latter,  they  have  by  no  means  1>ch:^ii 

»  TranM.  Med.-Chir.  Soc.  vol.xxxix.  185G,  p.  31. 

2   Virchow'g  Archiv.  1864,  p.  190.  »  Bartholomew  Hosp,  Reportn,  1870,  p.  1. 

*  Diteases  ofJointSy  2nd  ed.  p.  :^83.  *  Shaw,  Traru,  Path.  Soc,  vol.  vi  p.  328. 

*  Manby,  Birmirufham  Med.  Review,  1876,  p.  158. 
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exaggerated  in  former  years.  Various  collections  of  cases  have  been  made  and  tabu- 
hitedy  and  even  admitting  that  those  taken  from  general  literature  contain  their  just 
proportion  of  unsuccessfid  cases,  which  is  exti'emely  unlikely,  still  the  mortality  is 
shown  by  them  to  be  very  high.  Thus  Yolkmann,^  among  179  cases  operated  on  b}** 
both  methods,  which  he  had  collected,  found  38  deaths.  Berthenson,^  quoted  by  him, 
among  162  found  20  fatal,  and  H.  Larrey^  among  131  operations  by  the  direct 
method  gives  98  recoveries,  28  deaths,  and  5  failures.  Volkmann  {Lc),  although  he 
does  not  state  how  many  of  his  collection  were  direct  and  how  many  indirect  opera- 
tions, states  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  his  list  was  nearly  the  same  as  in 
lArrey's — namely,  21*3.  This  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  what  we  gather  from 
Berthenflon's  list.  The  largest  collection  of  these  cases,  however,  which  has  yet  been 
made — namely,  that  very  careful  one  compiled  by  Benndorff*  in  1867 — shows  a  some- 
what lower  mortality.  Among  218  direct  operations,  he  found  41  fatal  cases,  or  about 
18  per  cent. 

The  mortality  after  the  indirect  method  is  not  so  high,  yet  in  Larrey's  list  it  stands 
at  12-8  and  in  Benndorff's  at  9'9. 

These  figures,  although  placing  the  mortality  for  both  operations  probably  far 
lower  than  it  in  reality  is,  show  that,  at  all  events,  some  years  ago  they  were  )x)th  for- 
midable procedm-es. 

But  an  improvement  ha.s  taken  phice  since  then.  Thus  Mr.  Barwell,^  from  a  very 
carefully  compiled  list,  including  all  the  cases  he  could  collect  as  occurring  between 
the  years  1860-75,  finds  the  mortality  after  the  direct  method  fallen  to  8*4,  and  after 
the  indirect  to  2'5. 

And  it  is  probable  that,  if  all  the  cases  operated  on  during  the  last  five  years 
could  be  collected  and  tabulated,  we  should  find  a  still  greater  impi-ovement.  When 
Volkmann  made  his  collection  of  179  cases  of  excision  of  loose  bodies  from  the  knee 
some  years  ago,  and  found  among  them  38  fatal,  he  little  thought  that  in  1881  he 
would  be  able  to  say  that  he  had  himself  opened,  di:ained,  and  washed  out  non-sup- 
purating knee-joints  more  than  200  times  without  one  bad  result.^  The  results,  too, 
of  operations  on  the  knee  for  genu  valgum  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  great  dangers  of 
opening  the  joint  have  been  almost  done  away  with  by  the  late  advances  in  antiseptic 
surgery,  and  that  removal  of  loose  cartilages  from  the  joint  will  be  equally  free  from 
great  risk.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  not  be  so  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  relative  value 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  methods.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  point.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  argued  from  the  statistics  of 
the  two  operations,  that  the  danger  of  the  indirect  was  much  less  than  the  direct, 
while  on  the  other  a  strong  objection  to  the  first  method  was  raised  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  frequently  found  impossible  to  carry  it  out,  owing  either  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  loose  body  by  a  pedicle,  which  prevented  its  protrusion  through  a  simple 
slit  in  the  capsule  made  subcutaneously,  or  to  the  difi&culty  of  clearing  a  space  for  it 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  ample  enough  to  admit  of  its  lying  quietly  without  any  ten- 
dency to  slip  back  into  the  joint.  Thus,  though  in  Larrey's  table  there  were  only  1 2*8 
per  cent,  of  deaths  after  the  indirect  method,  there  was  38*4  per  cent,  of  failures,  and, 
correspondingly,  9*9  and  23*5  per  cent,  in  Benndorff's  list.  Again,  in  IVIr.  Barwell's 
table,  though  the  deaths  have  sunk  to  2*5  with  the  indirect  method,  the  failures  are  still 
as  high  as  25  per  cent.  Even  in  Square's  ^  experience,  who  may  be  said  to  have  per- 
fected the  indirect  method,  though  he  had  no  loss  of  life,  yet  he  had  four  failures  in 
fourteen  operations.  It  is  impossible,  however,  for  the  present,  to  state  from  statistics 
what  the  inherent  dangers  of  these  procedures  really  amount  to,  and  what  their  relative 
danger.  It  will  only  be  possible  to  do  this  when  larger  series  of  cases  are  accurately 
recorded  by  individual  operators  operating  with  the  same  precautions  as  to  clean- 
lin(>«Sy  Ac.,  and  by  the  same  rules,  which  can  be  added  up  or  contrasted  with  our  full 

>  ISlka^BUlroth's  Handb.  der  npeciel  Chir.  Bd.  II.  Abth.  2.        '  Ibid,        >  Ibid. 

*  Virchow  and  Ilinch,  Jahretiter.  1868,  ii.  p.  373.    Iiiaug.  Diss.    Leipzigy  1^67. 

*  Di$ea$e9  of  JwnU,  1881,  p.  282. 

*  Tran%.  oflntemat.  Med.  Cong.  1881,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
^  Quoted  by  Barwell,  loc.  cit,  p.  282. 
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confidence  that  they  embody  their  entire  experience  of  the  operations  in  question. 
Cases  taken  here  and  there,  occurring  at  different  times  and  in  the  hands  of  different 
sui^geons,  cannot  faii'ly  be  contrasted  or  taken  in  the  aggregate  to  prove  anything 
positively.  In  the  meantime  the  tendency  of  opinion  appears  generally  to  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  direct  method  conducted  with  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions.  Tho^e 
who  operate  in  this  way  now-a-days  have  little  fear  of  serious  complications.  Thus  Mr. 
Barwell  says,  *  I  have  excised  a  large  number  of  loose  cartilages,  and  have  never 
experienced  a  failure  or  an  untoward  event.'  Dr.  Iverson  *  of  Coi^enhagen,  too,  in 
urging  this  method  with  strict  antiseptics,  even  so  long  ago  as  1874,  gives  thirteen 
operations  with  only  one  death.  Probably  much  better  statistics  could  be  shown  to- 
day by  the  same  author.  Still  there  are  those  who  look  upon  the  simpler  methods  of 
bandaging  and  rest  as  a  means  of  procuring  adhesion  of  the  loose  bodies  as  adequate 
treatment  for  many  case?,  and  adduce  cases  in  support  of  their  opinion.' 

As  to  the  modes  of  excision  themselves,  they  may  be  very  shortly  described.  The 
direct  consists  in  simply  drawing  the  skin  tightly  over  the  loose  body  (which  is  firmly 
fixed  by  an  assistant  at  the  most  convenient  part  of  the  joint)  and  making  an  incision 
right  down  upon  it.  This  being  done,  it  will  sometimes  suddenly  start  out  through  the 
opening  of  the  capsule,  and  get  free.  In  other  cases  where  it  is  attached  by  a  pedicle, 
it  is  necessary  to  draw  upon  it  with  forceps,  and  either  tear  or  cut  through  the  latter. 
The  wound  being  dressed  antiseptically  is  allowed  to  come  together,  and  the  limb  is 
immobilised  securely  in  one  way  or  other,  and  left  so  for  some  days  until  union  has 
commenced,  when  it  may  be  inspected  and  put  up  as  before  until  quite  healed.  The 
indirect  method  consists  in  passing  a  broad-bladed  tenotome  under  the  skin  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  loose  body,  fixed  firmly  by  an  assistant.  With  this  a  subcutaneous  bed 
is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  foreign  substance,  by  making  sweeps  with  the  knife 
through  the  areolar  tissue.  When  room  enough  has  been  made,  the  capsule  is  incited 
by  cutting  upon  the  loose  body,  which  now  slips  out  into  its  bed  freely,  if  not  pedun- 
culated. If  attached,  it  may  not  slip  out,  or  having  done  so  may  return^  when  the 
direct  method  must  be  tried.  When  it  has  been  brought  into  its  subcutaneous  bed, 
a  pad  is  put  over  the  point  corresponding  to  the  capsular  incision  and  secured  there 
until  this  is  healed,  the  outer  wound  being  left  free  for  any  drainage  that  may  be 
necessary.  A  number  of  other  methods  now  abandoned  have  been  in  use  from  time 
to  time,  but  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  before  concluding  this  subject,  that  resection  of  joints  has 
been  proposed  and  actually  practised  on  account  of  the  presence  of  loose  bodies.  Thus 
Hueter  ^  states  that,  in  a  case  where  the  elbow  contained  several  loose  bodies  which 
interfered  greatly  with  its  functions,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  a  resection  offered  the 
best  prospect  of  a  useful  arm.  He  therefore  performed  the  operation  with  the  best 
result.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  ankle-joint  in  which  a  patient  had  been  crippled 
for  some  years  by  a  loose  body,  he  dealt  in  the  same  way  with  it  with  a  very  satisfac- 
tory result. 

Anchylosis. 

Having  now  considered  generally  the  destructive  processes  in  the  soft  tissues  and 
bones  of  which  joints  are  made  up,  it  is  necessary  to  bestow  a  little  attention  upon  the 
reparative  processes  found  here. 

After  any  form  of  inflammation  of  a  joint,  non-destructive  or  destructive,  which 
has  been  recovered  from,  plastic  material  will  be  found  in  or  about  the  articulation 
almost  certainly.  This  will  vary  in  quantity  from  a  few  flakes  of  lymph  floating  in 
the  synovium  to  the  masses  of  fibrous  tissue  or  bone  found  in  cases  of  firm  anchylosis. 

Lymph  floating  about  in  the  cavity  is  usually  soon  absorbed  when  the  joint  is  put 
to  use  once  more,  but  sometimes  it  becomes  moulded  into  those  loose  bodies  already 
described  (p.  355).  When  in  greater  amount,  so  that  it  forms  a  thin  layer  over  the  still 
healthy  cartilages  and  synovial  reduplications,  it  may  remain  in  a  more  or  less  soft 
state,  or  become  organised  into  a  material  resembling  embryonic  fibrous  tissue.    In 

>  Biit.  and  For.  Med.-Chir,  Rev.  July,  1874.     Quoted  by  Manby. 

«  Manby,  Bv-mingham  Med.  Rev.  1875,  p.  168.  »  Gdenkkrankh.  vol.  i.  p.  2(35. 
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either  of  these  conditions,  after  difiappearanoe  of  the  inflammation,  it  produces  a  good 
deal  of  stiffness  in  and  about  the  joint,  which  the  patient  is  therefoi*e  unable  to  flex 
voluntarily.  If,  however,  forcible  flexion  under  an  anaesthetic  be  made,  there  is  no 
diflicidty  whatever  in  tearing  through  the  new  material,  whether  now  vascularised  or 
not,  and  in  restoring  at  all  events  the  passive  mobility  of  the  part.  As  a  rule,  if 
this  be  done  once  or  twice,  the  plastic  exudation  is  torn  and  rubbed  sufficiently  to 
destroy  its  continuity,  and  the  patient  is  able  after  a  few  days  of  pain,  and  perhaps  a 
little  swelling,  to  use  the  joint  again,  after  which  the  remains  of  the  new  material  are 
soon  disintegrated  and  absorbed  and  the  part  regains  its  usual  mobility. 

But  a  very  different  condition  results  if  the  cai*tilages  have  been  destroyed  by  an 
inflammation.  When  the  destructive  process  ceases  in  this  case  (in  which  there  is 
usually  an  external  opening  into  the  joint  at  one  or  other  aspect),  a  quantity  of  the 
products  of  inflammation  remain  between  the  ends  of  the  bones  in  the  form  of  a  fine- 
oelled  vascular  granulation-tissue.     This  is  now  organised,  the  cells  becoming  fusi- 


Fi«.  70. — Section  of  a  Knee-joint,  the  bones  of 
which  are  united  by  ligamentous  tissue  after 
ftcrofuloua  di^eaap.  (From  a  preparation  in 
the  Muaeum  of  St.  Georg:e*3  Hospital.; 


Fig.  71 . — Section  of  a  Ilip,  presenting  com- 
plete Bony  Anchylosis  of  the  Ilium  and 
Femur.  (From  a  preparation  in  the 
Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital.) 


form  and  eventually  filamentous,  and  arranging  themselves  in  bundles  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  small  vessels  developed  in  the  material,  until  finally  the  latter  is  converted 
into  firm  fibroas  tissue.  Through  this  the  ends  of  the  bone  may  now  be  firmly 
soldered  together  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery  of  the  movement  of  the  joints,  and 
fibrous  anchylosis  be  produced  (fig.  70).  Any  attempt  to  tear  through  adhesions  of 
this  kind  forcibly  under  chloroform  might  possibly  be  sticcessful,  but  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  an  amount  of  inflammatory  reaction  as  would  only  again  unite  the 
surfaces  as  before,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  actual  suppuration. 

Again,  if  the  cartilage  be  all  destroyed  and  the  bones  come  into  contact,  more  or 
IcflB  arrest  of  the  destructive  action  is  usually  followed  by  a  much  more  elaborate 
reparative  process.  Here  the  inflammatory  material  between  the  softened  ends 
lieoomes  organised  as  before  ;  but  the  change  goes  a  step  further,  and  osseous  matter 
is  deposited  in  the  embryonic  fibrous  tissue,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  fracture  it  is  de- 
posited in  the  analogoas  plastic  material  called  *  definitive  callus,'  until  the  whole  or  part 
u  converted  into  true  bone  (fig.  71).  This  ossecyus  anchylosis  is  usually  very  firm, 
axui  cannot  be  broken  down.   The  arrangement  of  the  new  trabeculsB  is  very  irregular* 
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but  otherwise  the  uniting  medium  differs  in  no  degree  from  ordinary  bone.  In  manj 
cases  the  medium  of  union  between  the  ends  of  a  joint  recovering  ailer  destmc 
tive  inflammation,  whether  of  the  whole  or  {MU't  of  the  cartilage,  is  partly  fibrous  and 
partly  osseous.  Again,  in  those  cases  of  rarefying  osteitis  of  the  ends  of  bonu,  in 
which  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  are  invaded  by  the  spongy  granulating  medulla  with- 
out suppuration,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  the  inflamed  medulla  of  the  two  affected 
bones  coalescing  and  becoming  fused  into  one  mass  of  spongy  material.  If  repair  now 
sot  in,  we  have  the  same  organisation  of  this  mass  into  fibrous  and  eventually  oss(!ous 
tissue  as  that  mentioned  above,  and  the  most  perfect  example  of  bony  anchylosis  reRults 
that  can  be  met  with.  Here,  too,  the  process  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  taking  pWc 
in  the  repair  of  fractures,  a  '  simple '  process  in  this  case  where  there  has  been  no  sap- 
puration  and  no  external  wound.  It  may  be  added  that  in  inflammation  of  joints  every 
shade  of  fixation,  from  that  due  to  the  mere  effusion  of  a  little  fibrinous  material  be- 
tween the  articular  surfaces,  or  the  planes  of  the  tendinous  structures  around,  to  that 
complete  fusion  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  just  described,  may  be  met  with  in  different 
cases.  The  diagnosis  of  the  particular  condition  present  in  any  given  case  will  be 
based  upon  the  total  of  the  clinical  history  from  the  beginning. 

Nervous  or  Hysterical  Affections. 

Any  essay  en  joint  diseases  would  be  incomplete  which  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration those  ca^es  familiar  to  most  surgeons,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  symp- 
toms (subjective  or  objective)  of  a  diseased  articulation  are  complained  of,  but  where 
careful  examination  f^ils  to  detect  any  evidence  of  structural  change,  where  there  is 
in  short  a  'mimicry'  of  the  different  joint  affections  without  any  local  disease. 

The  subject  must  be  very  briefly  dealt  with  here.  It  will  be  found  treated  iif 
specially  and  very  ably  by  Sir  J.  Paget  in  his  '  Clin.  Lectures,' '  and  also  by  Jolly 
indirectly  in  his  essay  on  '  Hysteria.'  ^ 

This  neiiromimesis  of  joint  affections  is  characterised,  as  a  rule,  by  the  oa*5et  of 
severe  pain  in  some  articulation  which,  from  the  patient's  description,  is  at  first  >]i;!it 
remarkably  like  that  accompanying  one  or  other  of  the  diseases  of  the  part.  The  patient 
may  complain  at  the  same  time  of  some  of  the  other  subjective  phenomena  of  true 
disease,  such  as  a  sense  of  heat  and  tenderness  on  pressure  or  starting  of  the  limb. 
The  resemblance  may  be  further  heightened  in  a  few  cases  by  slight  swelling,  or,  more 
frequently,  by  deformity ;  the  limb  assuming  the  {xwition  commonly  observed  in 
disoaae.  All  this  may  be  before  us  in  any  given  case,  and  yet  no  evidence  of  true 
structural  change  in  the  joint  be  present  to  the  most  careful  and  skilful  examination. 

Such  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  among  the  higher  classes,  of  whom 
Sir  B.  Brodie  says,  '  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  female  patients  who  are  commonir 
supposed  to  Labour  under  diseases  of  the  joints,  labour  under  hysteria  and  nothiiu; 
else.'  But  among  the  less  favoured  classes  they  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  is^ 
thei*efore,  most  important  that  the  whole  question  of  neuromimesis  should  be  carefuUr 
studied ;  firstly,  because  we  might  otherwise  easily  be  misled  into  a  diagnosis  of  heal 
disease  where  none  exists — and  it  should  be  remembered  that  not  very  long  ago,  wht  & 
these  conditions  were  less  studied,  serious  operations,  and  even  amputations,  were 
undei*taken  in  cases  where  local  disease  was  suspected,  but  where  the  part  removt<d 
was  found  perfectly  healthy — and  secondly  because,  if  we  accepted  such  atatement^ 
as  those  of  Sir  B.  Brodie  too  lightly,  we  might  Mi  into  the  almost  equally  un- 
fortunate error  of  overlooking  real  disease  at  a  stage  when  it  was  moat  witiiin  the 
reach  of  well-directed  treatment 

Keuro^iiimeHis  is  met  with  at  almost  any  period  of  life  from  infancy  (Smith,  Lc) 
to  advanced  age  (Paget,  l,c,  p.  194).  It  is,  however,  most  common  in  the  decade 
which  follows  puberty  (Jolly,  Paget).  It  is  much  more  frequent  among  females  than 
males,  though  by  no  means  rare  with  the  latter.  All  classes  suffer,  but  the  wealtiiv 
more  than  the  poorer.     In  either  it. is  met  with  among  tliose  disposed  to  functiaii:ii 


>  Pa^et,  CUn,  Lect,  and  E89ay$,  2nd  ed.  1879. 

'  J  oily  y  ZiftniMeni  Cyclop,  of  Ih-act,  Med,  vol.  xiv.  p.  47tl» 
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disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  or  belonging  to  that  habit  commonly  spoken  of  as 
neurotic,  using  the  tei*m  in  its  ordinary  signification.  Of  the  abnormal  condition  of 
the  nervous  system  which  gives  rise  to  the  neuroses,  little  or  nothing  is  known.  We 
only  know  from  a  general  study  of  its  symptoms  that  it  can  be  transmitted 
hereditarily  or  acquired,  partly  by  sensory  irritation,  and  partly  from  the  effects  of 
an  abnormal  state  of  the  blood.  It  develops  itself  most  powerfully  where  both  these 
influences  combine.  It  will  be  well  then,  in  any  case  in  which  we  suspect  the  condi- 
tion before  us  to  be  one  of  '  nervous  mimicry,'  before  examining  it  in  relation  to  the 
various  symptoms  which  we  look  for  in  real  disease,  to  consider  the  following  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  patient's  general  history. 

1.  Has  there  been  insanity,  epilepsy,  pai-alysis,  eccentricity,  or  strong  emotional 
disposition  manifested  among  the  sufferers'  relations  of  the  preceding  generation  1 
Were  their  parents  aged  at  the  birth  of  the  patients  t 

2.  Have  the  latter  been  subjected  to  any  great  emotional  disturbance,  chronic 
or  acute!  e.g.  such  as  that  of  fright,  jealousy,  disappointment  from  failure  in 
life,  or  mortification  due  to  real,  imputed,  or  supposed  dishonour.  Have  they 
lately  gone  through  excessive  mental  exertion  or  borne  the  strain  of  night- watching, 
esfiecially  where  the  affections  have  been  engaged  1  During  the  strain  there  is 
little  liability  to  attack,  but  when  this  has  relaxed,  and  the  stimulus  of  excitement 
id  gone,  the  patient  yields. 

3.  Have  they  lately  gone  through  any  physical  over- exertion  of  an  unusual 
kind,  prolonged  or  brief,  or  been  subjected  to  privations )  Has  there  been  any  over- 
stimulation of  the  generative  organs,  due  to  masturbation  or  the  like.  Are  they 
anapmic  oi^  suffering  from  any  of  the  chronic  affections  of  the  generative  organs  1 
The  very  grave  diseases  of  these  parts,  such  as  cancer,  have  little  significance  here. 

4.  Finally,  if  constitutionally  neurotic,  have  they  been  in  a  position  to  see  others 
suffering  from  those  affections  with  which  they  believe  themselves  to  be  afiUcted ; 
in  such  a  position,  in  short,  as  to  call  forth  the  involuntary  imitation  1 

Answers  to  these  questions  will  furnish  us  with  evidence  as  to  causes  hereditary, 
mental  and  physical,  engendering  the  general  neurotic  state,  and  also  that  particular 
phase  of  it  manifested  in  imitation  of  morbid  phenomena. 

Tomingy  then,  more  particularly  to  the  latter,  as  exhibited  in  the  joints,  it  will  be 
found  most  convenient  to  examine  in  each  case  how  far  the  symptoms  complained  of 
are  consistent  as  compared  with  those  present  in  true  disease. 

The  affections  of  the  joints  most  frequently  imitated  are  the  more  or  less  acute 
inflammatory,  whether  simple  or  strumous ;  the  gouty  and  rheumatic  less  often.  Any 
of  the  sabjective  symptoms  of  these,  and  some  of  the  objective,  may  have  to  be  con- 
udered  in  mimic  cases,  whether  pain,  tenderness,  heat,  throbbing,  stiffiiess,  deformity, 
swelling,  or  wasting. 

Taking  the  first  of  these — pain — it  may  be  firat  broadly  stated  that  in  cases  of 
mimicry  it  is  complained  of  as  severe  out  of  all  proportion  to  anything  subjective  or 
objective  said  or  found  to  be  the  matter  with  the  joint  The  patient  usually  repre- 
ft^ts  it  as  extremely  severe,  and  yet,  when  engaged  in  conversation  or  otherwise 
<Iiverted,  is  palpably  but  little  affected  by  it.  It  is  moreover  generaUy  referred  to 
the  more  superficial  parts  of  the  joint.  If  asserted  to  be  increased  by  movement,  an 
inconsistency  is  soon  apparent  in  the  exaggeration  of  the  symptom.  That  gnawing 
boraing  pain  complained  of  by  those  who  are  suffering  from  ulceration  of  cartilage 
and  slow  disorganisation  of  a  joint  is  also  mimicked ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  objective 
nymptoms,  such  as  heat,  swelling,  oedema,  d^c.  are  absent,  and  under  chloroform  the 
movements  of  the  joint  will  be  found  free  and  unaccompanied  by  any  sensation  of 
friction.  Sir  J.  Paget  suggests  as  a  sign  that  pain  is  due  to  real  disease ;  that,  if  chloro- 
form be  given,  the  joint  returns  to  rigidity  immediately  on  the  first  dawn  of  sensibility 
u  the  narcotic  passes  off;  while  in  neuromimesis  the  joint  is  only  again  rendered  stiff 
vhen  the  patient  has  become  fully  conscious  of  all  his  surroundings  and  condition. 

The  temperature  of  the  affected  part  must  be  very  carefully  studied,  for  here  lies 
one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  bo  noticed 
whether  the  joints  on  both  sides  have  had  an  equal  external  covering  for  sometime  before 
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our  examiiiation.  If  one  have  had  only  the  usnal  clothing,  and  the  painful  one  have 
been  swathed  in  dressings  or  bandages,  the  former  may  be  much  cooler  than  its  fellow, 
and  without  care  we  may  thus  be  misled.  But,  if  both  have  been  uncovered  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  subject  to  the  same  external  conditions,  it  will  be  usually  found 
that  in  mimic  cases  the  temperature  of  the  painful  joint  is  no  way  affected,  or,  if  slightly 
increased,  that  the  pain  complained  of  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase.  The 
affected  joint,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be,  and  often  is,  even  cooler  than  its  healthy 
fellow,  which  is  strong  evidence  against  disease.  In  true  inflammatory  disease  there 
will  in  most  cases  be  a  suflSoiently  marked  elevation  of  temperature  to  indicate  the 
condition.  The  rise  may  be  estimated  by  the  palm  of  the  hand,  if  the  latter  have 
been,  as  it  were,  trained  to  such  work  for  a  long  time,  and  if  a  careful  oompariaon  be 
made  between  the  limbs  of  both  sides,  and  the  surface  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  In 
doubtful  cases,  the  suiface  thermometer  may  be  useful,  if  used  with  due  care.  The 
fact  that  with  real  disease  one  part  alone  of  a  joint  may  be  hotter  than  another  should 
be  remembered,  for  this  could  not  be  the  case  with  pure  neuromimesis.  Flushings  and 
transient  rises  of  temperature  alternating  with  periods  of  normal  heat  in  a  joint 
do  not  indicate  local  disease.  If  this  were  present,  the  part  should  be  constantly 
over  warm.  Patients  will  sometimes  complain  that,  though  the  part  is  cold  during  the 
day,  it  is  hot  and  burning  at  night.  If  gout  be  not  present  here,  it  is  most  likely  a 
case  of  neuromimesis.  This  diagnosis  will  be  strengthened  if  the  part  during  the  day 
is  cold,  and  generally  of  a  purplish  mottled  appearance. 

In  cases  where  very  severe  pain  is  complained  of,  with  possibly  other  objective 
signs  of  local  mischief,  the  absence  of  any  general  rise  of  temperature  of  the  body 
may  also  help  the  diagnosis.  For  with  true  disease  bad  enough  to  produce  very 
acute  pain,  deformity,  <&c.,  there  would  probably  be  some  general  disturbance  too. 
But  frequent  observ^ations  must  be  made  of  the  temperature  of  the  suspected  joint, 
and  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  information  thus  obtained  be  taken  with  all  the 
other  evidence,  otherwise  error  is  likely  to  arise. 

The  tenderness  complained  of  as  very  great,  on  the  slightest  touch  of  the  joint, 
is  also  to  be  suspected  if  it  be  accompanied  by  neither  heat,  swelling,  nor  redness.  It 
will  usually  be  found,  in  such  cases,  that,  if  the  patient's  attention  be  diverted,  the 
part  may  be  very  freely  handled  without  complaint,  but  that  when  a  question  is  again 
put  concerning  the  joint,  the  slightest  touch  is  exclaimed  against.  This  tenderness  is 
usually  felt  only  in  the  superficial  parts,  deeper  pressure  producing  no  increase. 

Of  stiffness  and  deformity,  it  should  first  be  noticed  that,  if  very  acute  suffering  lx» 
complained  of  in  a  joint,  lasting  for  weeks,  and  the  part  remain  extended  and 
movable,  it  is  highly  improbable  there  is  any  local  disease  present,  imless  it  be  rheu- 
matic or  gouty. 

Sometimes,  however,  in  cases  of  neuromimesis,  the  joint  may  assume  a  position 
usual  with  real  disease.  Thus  the  hip  may  be  flexed,  adducted  and  inverted,  and 
thus  fixed,  great  pain  being  complained  of  on  attempts  to  straighten  it.  But  here 
the  absence  of  all  heat,  swelling,  redness,  or  general  fever,  always  present  whei-e 
in  real  disease  the  limb  has  recently  assumed  this  position,  will  probably  guide 
us  to  a  right  conclusion,  together  with  the  history  of  the  case,  hereditary  and  personal. 
In  such  instances,  too,  the  limb  may  be  often  involuntarily  or  passively  relaxed,  without 
any  movement  of  the  pelvis,  if  the  patient's  attention  be  closely  engaged  on  something 
else,  which  could  never  occur  with  real  disease.  It  should  also  be  noted  that,  where  mimic 
disease  has  been  accompanied  by  an  unusual  position  of  the  joint  for  long  periods,  even 
for  years,  no  true  deformity  of  the  part  has  been  found  after  death.  This  is  not  the  case 
whei-e  true  disease  has  been  present — where,  for  instance,  more  or  less  alteration  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  bones  is  usually  found,  with  or  without  sub-luxation  in  greater  or 
less  degree. 

As  to  swelling,  it  may  be  said  never  to  accompany  the  simple  mimic  affections. 
It  may,  however,  have  been  caused  (where  the  latter  have  been  mistaken  for  true 
local  disease)  by  stimulating  outward  applications,  the  effects  of  which  last  often  for 
a  considerable  time. 

Wasting,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  met  with  in  mimic  disease.     That 
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rapid  loss  of  tissue  observed  about  a  joint  ti-uly  diseased  is  never  seen  here.  Disuse 
(if  the  other  limb  be  still  used)  may  produce  leanness  on  the  painful  side  as  compared 
with  the  opposite ;  prolonged  and  firm  bandaging  may  do  the  same,  or  the  wearing 
of  elastic  coverings  ;  but  the  loss  of  bulk  is  usually  but  trifling,  and  in  cleaY*  contrast 
to  what  might  be  expected  were  disease  present  in  a  degree  equal  to  the  patient's 
l)elief,  or  in  correspondence  to  other  symptoms. 

It  is  only  by  the  careful  consideration  of  all  these  subjective  and-  objective 
symptoms,  together  with  the  patient's  family  and  personal  history,  that  we  can 
safely  come  to  a  diagnosis  in  this  very  important  class  of  cases.  For  further 
observations  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  essay  on  Hysteria. 

Affections  of  the  Hip. 

The  joint  which  claims  our  attention  first  is  the  hip ;  not  only  on  account  of  its 
ahe  and  importance,  but  also  because  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  seats  of  articular 
disease.  We  shall  consider  the  latter  as  met  with  here  in  the  order  already  followed 
in  the  section  of  this  article  devoted  to  general  pathology. 

Simple  acute  synovitis  is  not  as  commonly  met  with  in  the  hip  as  in  other  joints, 
owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  soft  tissues  which  protect  it  from  external  influences. 

The  pathology  of  syno^dtis  having  been  already  discussed  (p.  334),  we  need 
only  add  as  r^;ards  this  particular  joint,  that  here  it  is  usually  the  result  of  over- 
exertion and  exposure  combined  acting  on  constitutions  not  robust. 

The  subjective  symptoms  observed  are  stiflhess  and  heat  at  first,  soon  succeeded 
by  throbbing  and  pain,  not  only  in  the  joint  itself,  but  also  in  the  knee,  though  the 
latter  be  perfectly  sound — a  fact  explained  by  the  connection  between  the  two  joints 
through  the  obturator  nerve.  This  pain  is  much  aggravated  by  movement  or  pres- 
sure over  the  joint  in  front  and  behind,  and  causes  limping  very  early,  and  later 
prevents  walking  altogether. 

Objectively  we  find  swelling  in  two  situations — viz.  over  the  front  and  back  part 
of  the  joint  where  the  tenderness  is  most  felt,  and  where  fluctuation  may  be 
oocasionally  discovered.  The  next  most  striking  symptom  is  the  position  of  the 
limb.  If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  inflammation  recent,  the  latter  will  be 
markedly  flexed,  abducted,  and  somewhat  everted  (fig.  72).  This  position  is  brought 
about  as  follows.  The  synovial  membrane  and  overlying  capsular  structures  are 
now  inflamed,  swollen,  and  tender.  That  portion  of  the  capsule  normally  tense  in 
the  straight  position  of  the  limb — viz.  the  anterior  incorpoi*ated  with  the  ileo-femoral 
or  Y-ligament — ^is,  as  we  might  expect,  the  most  in  need  of  relaxation.  The  patient, 
therefore,  flexes  the  thigh  involuntarily  to  relax  the  tension  which  adds  to  its 
tenderness.  The  inner  limb  of  the  Y-ligament  and  horizontal  posterior  fibres  too 
are  i^laxed  for  the  same  reason  by  eversion,  and  the  outer  part  of  the  Y  and  upper 
part  of  the  capsule  by  abduction.  In  short,  the  joint  is  placed  involuntarily  in  the 
posi^on  most  calculated  to  adequately  relieve  the  vaiious  strong  pai*ts  of  the  irri- 
tated and  swollen  synovial  and  capsular  structures  (fig.  72).  In  this  position  it 
is  fixed  by  m  uscular  action,  lest  any  rubbing  of  the  sore  surfaces  should  take  place ;  and 
all  attempts  to  move  the  limb  are  resisted  strongly,  the  only  change  admitted  of  being 
tliat  of  the  pelvis,  which  now  moves  as  a  whole  with  the  thigh.  In  standing  the  patient 
will  now  be  obliged  to  lower  the  pelvis  on  the  afleeted  side  to  make  up  for  the 
tbartemng  due  to  flexion  and  abduction  of  the  limb,  and  admit  of  the  foot  resting 
on  the  ground.  But  when  in  bed  he  will  probably  lie  on  the  afleeted  side  more  or 
lew  in  order  to  have  the  support  of  the  bed  for  the  now  flexed  and  abducted  limb, 
whose  every  movement  is  painful.  If  asked  to  lie  on  the  back,  he  will  object  if  his 
caoe  be  acute  on  account  of  pain;  but  if  persuaded  the  limb  will  maintain  its  charac- 
teristic position.  Any  attempt  now  to  bring  it  parallel  with  its  fellow  results  only 
m  movement  of  the  whole  pelvis,  the  angles  between  it  and  the  axis  of  the  limb 
remaining  fixed.  Thus  abduction  into  parallelism  can  only  be  eflected  by  lower- 
ing the  pelvis  on  the  diseased  side.  This  will  of  course  bring  the  limb  l)elow  its 
fellow,  so  that  it  now  looks  longer  than  the  latter,  as  it  lits  in  contact  with  it.     At 
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the  same  time  the  knee  can  only  be  brought  down  to  the  bed  by  rotation  down- 
wards and  forwards  of  the  pelvis  on  its  transverse  axis,  accompanied  by  great 
increase  of  the  lumbar  curve  of  the  spine  (see  fig.  76,  p.  370).  The  greater  the 
flexion  of  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  the  greater  this  lordosis.  This  characteristic 
position  of  the  hip-joint  with  early  synovitis  is  well  seen  in  fig.  72,  copied  from  a 
photograph  of  a  child's  body  into  whose  hip-joint  I  had  forcibly  injected  water  by 
means  of  a  S3rringe  with  a  screw  piston,  after  rigor  mortis  had  passed  off,  thus 
repeating  an   experiment  made  long  ago  by  Bonnet.     As  the  fluid  was  slowly 

Fig.  72. — From  a  photograph  of  the  body  of  a  child  into  whose  right  hip-joint  I  had  injected 
water,  while  the  body  was  suspended  from  the  arms  after  rigor  mortis  had  passed  off. 
While  the  water  was  being  forced  in  through  the  pectineal  eminence  of  the  pubic  bone, 
by  means  of  a  screw  piston,  the  right  limb  rose  slowly  and  easily  into  the  position  in  which 
it  was  photographed  (namely  flexion,  abduction  and  eversion),  and  remained  so  without  any 
support  until  the  photograph  was  taken,  not  altering  its  position  m  the  least  until  lat^jr, 
wben  the  water  was  allowed  to  escape  from  the  joint,  when  it  at  once  fell  to  its  normal 
position.  How  far  it  deviated  from  this  during  injection  will  be  seen  if  a  line  be  drawn 
down  the  centre  of  the  body  through  the  ensiform  cartilage,  umbilicus  and  symphysis 
pubis  in  the  left-hand  figure. 


forced  in  through  a  hole  bored  through  the  ileo-pectincal  eminence  of  the  pubic 
bone — the  body  being  suspended  by  the  arms — the  limb  gi^adually  rose  without  tho 
slightest  assistance  into  the  position  shown  in  the  engraving.  Thus  it  remained 
until  the  water  was  allowed  to  run  out,  when  it  slowly  sank  down  beside  its  fellow. 
This  experiment  illustrates  without  any  dissection  what  parts  of  the  capsule  of  the 
hip  are  most  tense  and  unyielding,  and  which  are  the  reverse.  And  this,  on  the 
other  hand,  indicates  what  parts  require  most  to  be  relaxed  when  in  an  inflamed, 
swollen,  and  tender  condition.  The  ^theory  of  muscular  contraction,  the  result  of 
reflex  irritation  through  the  nerves  supplying  the  hip-joint,  is  thus  shown  to  be 
unnecessary. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  synovitis  of  the  hip  will  be  that  sketched  already 
(p.  335).  The  only  special  points  to  be  noticed  here,  as  regards  the  hip,  are  the  modes 
of  fixing  the  joint  so  as  to  give  it  complete  rest.  If  the  case  be  severe  enough  to  re- 
quire more  than  a  few  days'  rest  in  bed,  with  free  leeching  and  hot  fomentations,  the 
question  here  arises :  in  what  position  should  it  be  immobilised — as  it  is,  flexed,  ab- 
ducted and  everted  ?  or,  brought  down  forcibly  as  nearly  to  a  straight  line  as  possible  f 
Hitherto  it  has  been  almost  universally  held  that  the  limb  should  be  straightened 
rapidly,  if  necessary  forcibly,  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  so  fixed  by  some 
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appliance ;  ami  the  general  practice  has  been  in  accordance  with  this  view.  But  of 
recent  years  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  ground,  that  perhaps  what  is  gained  by  at 
onoe  straightening  the  part,  and  so  the  easier  fixing  it  and  preventing  deformity  sub- 
8er|uently,  may  be  lost  by  bringing  the  joint  at  once  into  a  position  which  is  clearly 
noi  that  cf  greatest  rest,  seeing  that  it  was  the  desire  to  obtain  the  greatest  relaxation 
cyf  the  inflamed  structures  which  led  the  patient  involuntarily  to  flex,  abduct  and 
evert  the  limb  in  the  first  instance.  And  practice  has  of  late  been  modified  by  this 
view.  Formerly  the  tretitment  followed  in  these  cases  was  to  give  the  patient  chloro- 
form, and  then  forcibly  bring  down  the  limb,  fastening  it  thus  to  a  long  splint 
running  from  the  axilla  to  below  the  external  ankle.  From  this  splint  extension 
was  made  by  a  collar  or  strapping  running  from  the  ankle  to  the  forked  lower  end  of 
the  splint,  while  counter-extension  was  made  by  a  perineal  band  reaching  to  the  upper 
end,  which  was  pierced  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  latter.  Or,  the  straightened  limb 
was  put  up  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  or  starched  bandage.  The  latter  had  the  disadvantage 
of  interfering  more  or  less  with  the  use  of  local  antiphlogistics,  and  for  this  reason 
were  not  used  as  much  as  Liston's  long  splint.  Of  late  years  the  treatment  with 
many  has  been  rather  to  bring  the  limb  parallel  to  its  fellow,  slowly  and  gradually, 
so  as  to  distiu*b  the  involuntary  adjustment  of  the  inflamed  ligaments  as  gently  as 
possible.  This  is  usually  effected  by  one  or  other  form  of  gradual  extension  with  a 
weight — that  is,  either  the  weight  is  made  to  pull  at  once  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  sound  limb,  or,  as  Mr.  Marsh  '  proposes,  is  so  contrived  as  at  first  to  exert  its 
force  in  the  direction  of  the  affected  thigh,  and  then  gradually  change  into  the  more 
direct  pull  downwards.  If  the  first  of  these  methoils  is  chosen,  it  is  best  carried  out 
by  means  of  stripe  of  sticking  plaster  running  down  each  side  of  the  leg,  and  fixed  thus 
to  the  latter  by  a  turn  or  two  of  plaster  and  a  bandage.  The  ends  coming  l^elow  the  heel 
are  fastened  to  a  cord,  which  passes  over  a  pulley  at  the  end  of  the  bed,  and  is  attached 
to  a  weight  of  one  pound  and  upwards.  The  plaster  is  kept  from  pressing  upon  and 
chafing  the  ankle  by  the  insertion  between  the  strips  of  a  small  piece  of  flat  wood, 
which  keeps  them  apart.  With  this  appliance  the  limb  may  in  many  cases  be 
brought  down  to  a  straight  line,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  without  any 
violence  to  ihe  joint.  It  has  the  disadvantage  with  children  that  they  are  apt  to 
evade  the  steady  pull  of  the  weight  by  twisting  the  body  until  the  limb,  and  not  the 
liody,  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  pull  from  the  weight.  This  difficulty  may  to  some 
degree  be  met  by  arranging  sandbags  at  either  side  of  the  child's  body,  or  by  using  a 
pt'rineal  band  fastened  to  the  head  of  the  bed.  Or,  if  there  be  any  tendency  for  the 
child  to  slip  down  to  the  end  of  the  bed,  the  foot  of  the  latter  may  be  raised  a  few 
inches  from  the  floor,  when  the  weight  of  the  patient  will  be  the  counter-extending 
force.  Mr.  Marsh's  mode  of  extension  is  to  begin  by  placing  the  pulley  high  enough 
over  the  bed  to  lie  in  the  axis  of  the  thigh  as  the  patient  rests  on  his  back.  If  the 
pull  is  made  in  this  direction  for  a  short  time,  it  is  found  that  the  limb  has  come 
M>mewbat  down.  The  pulley  is  now  shifted  a  little  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
the  extension  made  thus  a  little  more  directly  downwards.  In  this  way  by  degrees 
the  pofdtion  of  the  part  is  restored  before  long. 

Extension,  however  practised,  is  usually  comforting  to  the  patient  when  once 
applied.  It  steadies  the  joint,  and  counteracts  the  action  of  the  muscles.  If  the 
case  be  one  of  very  acute  synovitis,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  an  aniesthetic  for 
the  application  of  the  plaster  and  arrangement  of  the  child  in  bed ;  but  once  this  is 
oompletedy  but  little  suffering  will  be  noticed. 

But  other  appliances  besides  this  extension  may  be  einploye<i  to  keep  the  joint 
at  rust,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  down  the  limb  gnulimlly.  One  of  these  is 
Thomas's  splint,  which  is  as  useful  in  those  simple  acute  cases  as  in  those  more  chronic, 
to  be  alluded  to  presently.  As  this  splint  is  in  more  general  use  for  the  latter,  its 
constmction  and  application  will  be  considered  with  them.  It  is  particularly  upe- 
fal  in  the  later  stages  of  the  aflfection,  as  it  enables  the  patient  to  get  al)out  in  the 
fre»fa  air,  when  otherwise  debilitating  confinement  might  be  necessary. 

*  BriL  Jfed,  Joum,,  July,  1876. 
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ActUe  suppurativz  synovitis  of  the  hip  is  so  rarely  met  with  in  the  simple  form 
produced  hy  external  influences,  that  its  consideration  may  be  left  over  imtil  we  are 
studying  the  diseases  produced  by  constitutional  causes,  where  it  will  often  be  found. 

The  simple  sub-acute  and  chronic  forms,  too,  although  doubtless  quite  distinct  as 
to  causation,  are  so  like  in  history  and  efiects,  and  in  the  necessary  treatment  to 
those  affections  induced  by  the  so-called  strumous  diathesis,  that  they  need  no  descrip 
tion  for  themselves  here ;  enough  will  be  said  of  thom  practically  in  discussing  the 
latter. 

The  synovitis  of  the  hip  produced  by  those  diseases  we  have  grouped  together 
under  the  common  head  of  pyasmic  or  septic  (p.  337)  may  be  either  acute,  sub-acute,  or 
more  rarely,  chronic. 

In  the  first  instance  the  symptoms  (p.  337)  develop  very  rapidly,  and  the  limb 
quickly  assumes  the  charactenstic  position  of  acute  synovitis  described  above  (p.  364). 
But  this  soon  becomes  modi  lied,  as  a  rule,  in  bad  cases.  The  flexion  is  the  same,  or 
even  increased ;  but e version  and  abduction  soon  give  way  to  inversion  and  adduction, 
for  the  following  reason.  This  acute  septic  synovitis,  usually  of  the  suppurative  form, 
is  essentially  a  destructive  inflammation ;  it  leads  rapidly  to  more  or  less  softening 
of  all  the  capsular  structui*es  by  the  contact  of  its  irritating  products,  now  distend- 
ing the  latter,  and  primarily  leading  to  the  assumption  of  the  first  position  described, 
all  their  fibi^es  being  now  equally  on  the  stretch.  As  the  inflamed  capsule  then  com- 
mences to  soften,  its  weakest  part  yields  first,  t.e.  the  posterior  inferior.  This  now 
admits  of  more  flexion  still,  for  the  greater  relaxation  of  the  strong  anterior  fibres. 
The  horizontal  posterior  fibres,  which  in  the  distended  condition  of  the  capsule  help 
in  the  eversion,  are  the  next  to  stretch,  admitting  of  inversion,  which  is  now  the 
more  possible  as  the  Y  is  relaxed  by  flexion,  and  its  inner  limb  has  no  strain  to  l»e 
taken  off  by  eversion.  Finally,  the  upper  and  outer  anterior  fibres  yield,  and  adduc- 
tion then  takes  place.  All  this  time  the  muscles  are  involuntarily  placing  the  limb 
in  the  best  position  for  relieving  each  remaining  part  of  the  capsular  structures  of 
tension,  and  thus  fix  it  at  last  at  flexion,  adduction  and  inversion.  The  flexion  in 
these  cases  is  sometimes  extreme,  the  knee  rising  occasionally  nearly  to  the  umbilicus. 
If  this  be  so,  the  head  of  the  femur  will  lie  nearly  out  of  the  acetabulum,  below  and 
behind,  resting  in  great  part  upon  the  softening  capsule.  If  the  latter  now  give  way 
at  its  weakest  part,  which  is  just  there,  and  the  ligamentum  teres  have  been  equally 
softened,  the  least  jerk,  even  of  a  patient  moving  in  bed,  is  sufficient  to  dislocate  the 
head  of  the  bone  out  of  the  acetabulum  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii.  Some  time  ago  a 
striking  case  where  this  *  dislocation  by  distension '  of  Yolkmann  had 'occurred,  came 
under  my  care  at  University  College  Hospital.  During  typhoid  fever  rapid  effusion 
took  place  into  the  hip-joint  of  a  hitherto  healthy  ploughboy  ;  the  limb  soon  became 
acutely  flexed  and  adducted,  and  by  some  movement  unknown  to  those  about  him, 
the  femur  became  dislocated  as  he  lay  in  bed.  The  appearance  was  typical,  and  the 
shortening  extreme.  Six  weeks  later,  during  convalescence,  I  i*ednced  ^e  dislocation 
by  manipulation  under  chloroform  and  without  difiiculty,  and  found  the  surfaces  of  the 
ai*ticulation  ap^iarently  quite  healthy  on  moving  the  joint.  This  movement  of  the  bone, 
however,  caused  the  head  of  the  bone  to  slip  out  again  immediately.  I  replaced  it  once 
more  on  the  spot  easily,  and  so  retained  it,  the  boy  making  a  complete  recovery. 
Several  months  later  he  returned  fix>m  the  country  to  show  himself,  when  I  found  the 
limb  of  normal  length,  straight,  and,  with  the  exception  of  stiffness  about  the  joint, 
quite  as  the  other.  In  this  case  the  strong  resistance  of  the  anterior  structures  of  the 
joint,  apparent  when  the  dislocation  was  reduced,  in  the  flexed  position  of  the  limby 
was  not  overcome  forcibly  while  the  patient  was  under  the  aneesthetic,  but  was  treated 
by  gradual  extension,  lest  the  remains  of  the  capsule  should  be  injut^.  The  result 
showed  that  they  stretched  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  while  retaining  the  head  per- 
fectly in  situ.     There  was  no  evidence  of  abscess  from  beginning  to  end  of  case. 

Acute  septic  synovitis  of  the  hip  should  be  ti*eated  on  the  general  principles  already 
alluded  to  (p.  339).  But  here  it  will  probably  be  better  to  prevent  the  flexion,  adduc- 
tion, and  inversion  from  the  firat,  if  possible,  by  extension  or  other  methods,  rather 
than  let  the  limb  have  its  own  way  of  mlieving  itself  and  trust  to  extension  later  on. 
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For  here  the  process  is  so  rapid  that  dislocation  may  occur  very  early,  as  described,  while 
simple  extension  with  a  small  weight  would  prevent  thisybesides  keeping  the  part  at  rest. 
As  long  as  the  first  position  remains  one  of  flexion,  abduction,  and  eversion,  there  is  no 
fear  of  dislocation,  and  the  case  may  be  treated  with  the  ordinary  local  and  constitutional 
antiphlogiKtics,  with  rest  in  bed.  But  as  soon  as  adduction  and  inversion  are  com- 
mencing, extension  is  called  for.  Later  on,  if  the  case  be  only  then  seen  for  the  first 
time, extension  will  becalled  for  in  either  case,  unless  dislocation  have  already  occurred, 
when  it  could  do  no  good  without  previous  reduction. 

If  in  the  early  stages  of  this  affection  distension  of  the  joint  be  very  apparent, 
with  fulness  and  fluctuation,  in  front  and  posteriorly,  the  effusion,  which  may  be 
M^rous  or  purulent,  should  be  at  once  aspirated  from  behind.  This  operation  may  be 
repeated  several  times  at  short  intervals,  if  required.  But,  if  this  should  fail  to  check 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  process,  it  in  best  to  make  a  free  incision  into  the  capsule  from 
behind,  and  insert  a  drain-tube.  The  incision  here  should  lie  parallel  to  the  posterior 
liorder  of  the  great  trochanter  and  about  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  distant 
from  it.  Here  the  capsule  is  easily  reached,  opened,  and  drained.  If  complete  dis- 
organisation of  the  joint  should  be  found  at  the  time  or  should  supervene,  the  incision 
can  easily  be  prolonged  and  converted  into  one  suitable  for  excision  (see  Excisions). 
During  the  whole  operation  the  strictest  cleanliness  should  be  observed,  one  or  other 
of  the  antiseptic  dressings  being  subsequently  used  to  the  end  of  the  case. 

The  stJj-actUe  variety  of  this  septic  synovitis  of  the  hip  will  differ  from  the  last 
^imply  in  degree.  Here  the  limb  will  also  assume  one  of  the  positions  described 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease,  but  softening  of  the  structures  in  the  joint  does 
not  take  place  to  the  same  extent.  The  affection,  however,  is  apt  to  recur  at  vary- 
ing intervals,  e,g,  in  gonoiThcea  and  rheumatism,  and  may  run  on  into  the  chronic 
variety.  The  general  treatment  here  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  last  form,  but  there 
need  be  no  hurry  about  aspiration  or  incision,  as  the  fluid  may  readily  be  absorbed, 
and  leave  behind  no  damage  to  the  joint. 

The  dironic  form  differs  so  little  except  in  its  aetiology  from  the  chronic  strumous 
affection,  that  it  need  not  be  described  separately  here,  the  course  of  the  disease  and 
the  treatment  called  for  being  practically  the  same. 

Sypfiilitic  disease  of  the  hip  is  not  commonly  recognised,  although  not  unknown 
in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  described  already.  The  epiphysary  affection  met  with 
as  a  consequence  of  congenital  syphilis  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  far  as  neces- 
sary at  present.  The  whole  subject  calls  for  much  wider  study  before  the  exact 
ptjflition  of  this  class  of  affections  can  be  distinctly  defined. 

Strumous  disease  comes  next  as  one  of  the  commonest  affections  of  the  hip-joint. 
The  general  pathology  of  struma  has  already  been  briefly  alluded  to  (p.  342),  the  local 
condition  alone  remaining  to  be  considered.  This  may  have  its  starting-point  either 
in  the  head  of  the  femur,  the  acetabulum,  or  the  synovial  membrane.  And  though 
exact  data  bearing  upon  this  point  are  wanting,  it  is  pi'obable  that  this  is  about  the 
order  of  relative  frequency.  When  the  head  of  the  femur  is  alluded  to  here  as  the 
cummonest  stai'tingpoint,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  growing  epiphysary  line 
ifi»  meant.  The  earliest  evidences  of  a  morbid  process  here  appreciable  to  the  naked 
eye  are  found  in  the  form  of  patches  of  osteo-myelitis  granulosa,  usually  caseating  in 
l^fiAy  bounded  on  one  aspect  by  the  epiphysary  cartilage,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
c»ncellou>)  tissue  of  the  bone,  unless  the  process  have  started  actually  at  the  peri- 
pher}'  of  the  epiphyaal  plane,  when  a  thii-d  boundary  will  be  formed  by  the  i>eri- 
udteum  for  a  variable  distance.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  a  wax  model  in 
the  Museum  of  Univereity  College,  No.  796,  showing  the  head  of  a  young  femur 
in  section,  whore  the  diseaisc  is  just  commencing.  The  nature  of  these  granulating 
patches  have  already  been  discussed  (p.  342),  the  results  of  the  process  of  which  they  are 
the  earliest  expression  remain  to  be  considered.  Wherever  it  starts  from,  the  process 
will  eventually  spread  either  to  the  encrusting  cartilage  or  to  theperiosteiunofthe 
neck,  unless  it  terminate  in  early  recovery.  In  the  first  case  the  cartilage  will  be 
defftroyed  in  the  way  already  described  (p.    350),  and  the  disease  become  general 
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in  the  joint.  In  the  second  the  cartilage  may  completely  escape  a  direct  attack 
the  disease  spreading  instead  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  epiphysary  plane, 
until  a  soft  layer  of  granulation-tissue  is  interposed  between  the  head  of  the  bone  and 
the  neek.  If  this  tissue  now  degenerate,  the  head  is  completely  separated  from  the 
shaft,  and  is  only  fixed  by  the  ligamentum  teres.*  This  will  account  for  those  cases 
in  which  during  excision  the  head  is  found  perfectly  loose  in  the  joint  unattached  to 
the  neck,  and  probably  also  detached  from  the  ligamentum  teres.  Again,  the  process 
may  commence  excentrically,  and  spread  only  along  one  part  of  the  border  of  the  epi- 
physary plane  under  the  periosteum  and  its  synovial  covering.  Here  it  may  provoke 
a  plastic  exudation,  uniting  the  femoral  and  capsular  layers  of  the  latter  for  some 
little  distance  around.  The  softening  process  may  then  spread  through  this  area 
into  the  extra-capsular  structures,  without  involving  the  general  joint-surfaces  at  all. 
AiTived  outside  the  capsule,  the  granulation-tissue  may  soften  and  give  rise  to  a 
cheesy  abscess,  which,  on  reaching  the  skin,  may  burst,  leaving  a  track  leading 
down  to  the  diseased  bone,  but  not  into  the  synovial  sac,  the  two  layers  of  th<j  latter 
being  united  around  the  sinus.  The  pus  in  such  cases  usually  travels  backwards 
and  outwards,  pointing  not  far  from  the  trochanter,  but  internal  to  and  below  it. 
Such  cases  are  puzzling  to  the  surgeon.  His  probe  passes  down  to  diseased  bone  in 
the  neck,  and  yet  he  can  satisfy  himself  by  the  moieements  of  the  joint  that  neither 
the  articular  cartilage  nor  the  general  synovial  membrane  is  involved.  Such  a 
condition  of  things  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  the  exception.  Usually  the 
inflammatory  process  having  reached  the  surface  of  the  neck,  spreads  generally  over 
the  whole  synovial  tract  of  the  joint,  producing  the  typical  strumous  synovitis. 

Now  when  the  disease  commences  in  the  acetabulum  it  goes  through  phases  pi-e- 
cisely  analogous.  Beginning  in  the  growing  line  of  the  epiphyses,  it  may  spread  in 
exactly  the  same  form,  either  through  the  cartilage  directly  into  the  joint,  or  run 
along  the  sjmovial  tissue  in  the  cotyloid  notch,  to  open  eventually  outside  the  capsule, 
leaving  the  interior  intact ;  but  this  is  rare.  Finally,  it  may,  with  or  without  ex- 
tensive damage  to  the  joint,  spread  towards  the  pelvic  aspect  of  the  acetabulum,  and 
eventually  form  an  abscess  there.  The  latter  may  then  secondarily  make  its  way 
either  into  the  joint  through  the  diseased  epiphysis,  macerating  the  bone  and  giving 
rise  to  the  formation  of  sequestra  (fig.  80),  or  under  Poupart's  ligament  into  the 
thigh,  simulating  psoas  abscess,  or  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

If  the  diseased  process  start  in  the  synovial  tissue,  we  find  its  first  traces  in  the 
abundant  loose  tissue  of  the  cotyloid  notch,  which  is  seen  to  be  gradually  converted 
into  soft  granulation-tissue,  as  already  described  (p.  342).  This  pulpy  change  then 
extends  to  the  rest  of  the  synovial  membrane.  With  it  there  is  effusion  into  the 
joint,  as  a  rule  usually  moderate  in  amount,  and  only  mildly  inflammatory.  If  the 
granulation-tissue  thus  formed  caseate,  as  it  frequently  docs,  and  soften,  the  products 
will  make  their  way  just  as  often  in  a  direction  away  from  the  joint  through  the 
capsule  as  inwards,  affecting  the  bone.  If  an  extm-capsular  abscess  be  thus  formed, 
it  may  actually  save  the  latter.  But  if  the  caseation  progress  towards  the  joint,  the 
latter  is  practically  converted  into  a  large  caseating  abscess,  in  which  the  bone  is  soon 
deeply  implicated.  For  instance,  the  converse  of  what  was  mentioned  above  may 
occur — ^namely,  the  inflammation  may  now  attack  the  growing  epiphysary  lines  of 
femur  or  acetabulum,  and  thus  sever  the  head  from  the  neck ;  or  the  three  bones  of 
the  acetabulum  from  one  another,  thus  spreading  into  the  pelvis.  Finally,  it  may 
destroy  both  the  surfaces  of  the  joint  alone  by  dii-ect  irritation. 

The  question  now  arises,  Is  it  possible  to  diagnose  between  the  affections  arising 
in  these  three  situations  1  If  this  question  refers  to  the  earlier  stages,  it  may  lie 
answered  in  the  aflSrmative;  at  all  events  as  regards  the  femoral  and  synovial 
forms. 

When  disease  is  early  and  still  limited  to  the  head  of  the  bone,  the  only  e\idence 
of  its  existence  may  be  a  slight  and  hardly  painful  limp,  with  perhaps  a  tendency  to 

1  It  is  stated  by  Hyrtl  that  the  vessels  of  the  liffamentum  teres  do  not  communicate  with 
those  of  the  cancellous  substance  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  consequently  that  the  nutrition 
of  the  head  does  not  depend  upon  them. 
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a  little  flexion  of  the  limb  when  in  repose.  Examination  so  far  will  show  neither 
heat,  tenderness  on  moderate  pressure,  redness,  nor  fluctuation.  The  limb  may  be 
freely  flexed  and  circumducted  by  the  surgeon  without  producing  pain,  and  no 
roughness  of  surface  will  be  found.  Plainly,  then,  there  is  no  synovitis  present,  with 
its  inflamed  and  tender  surfaces  rubbing  one  over  the  other ;  the  capsule  then  is 
intact  still.  If,  however,  the  trochanter  of  the  affected  side  be  pressed  towards  the 
acetabulum,  or  if  the  knee  be  struck  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  femur,  pain  is 
at  once  felt  in  the  joint.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  only  when  the  diseased  part  of  the 
bone  is  pressed  upon  that  pain  is  produced.  Thus  throwing  the  weight  of  the  body 
upon  the  head  will  strain  the  inflamed  bone  at  the  epiphysary  line,  and  cause  the 

i?'iG.  73. 


-^m. 


A  repretrnts  the  acetHbalum ;  T.  the  ileo-femoml  ligament  and  strong  anterior  part  of  the  capenle ;  v,  the  femnr. 
The  head  »  here  resting  against  the  acetAbalum.  prraeed  into  it  by  the  weight  of  the  limb  acting  on  the  T  as 
a  fttlcmm  ;  the  stroke  across  the  neck  represents  the  area  of  disease. 

pain  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  wince  or  limp  of  the  child  in  walking.  This 
wincing  is  also  observed  if  the  limb  be  gently  over-extended,  the  head  being  thus 
thrust  against  the  acetabulum  by  the  leverage  of  the  femur  acting  on  the  Y-ligament 
and  the  tense  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  as  a  fulcrum  (see  flg.  73).  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  patient  involuntarily  flexes  the  thigh  somewhat  to  relax  the  latter 
a  little,  and  so  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  head  due  to  the  weight  of  the  limb  acting 
on  the  same  lever  (fig.  74). 

Now,  if  synovitis  were  present,  even  supposing  we  were  unable  to  detect  either 
heat,  redness,  fluctuation,  or  tenderness  on  pressure,  we  should  still  find  that  the 
patient  had  involuntarily  fixed  the  joint  to  avoid  any  movement  of  its  inflamed  sur- 
fiioea  one  over  the  other,  and  if  passive  flexion  or  rotation  were  attempted,  would 
resist  voluntai-ily,  with  expressions  of  acute  suffering.     The  thigh  would  be  flxed  in 

Fig.  74. 


Jj^Un  as  in  th#  last  tig,  i>  represents  the  diseased  area.  Here  the  limb  is  supposed  to  be  flexed  In  order  to  decrense 
the  pnwsare  of  the  head  against  the  acetabulum  and  so  relievo  the  strain  on  d;  of  course  the  head  Is  only 
tbeorvticallj  withdrawn  from  the  latter. 

the  characteristic  position  of  synovitis  (fig.  72).  These  points  will  serve  to  distin- 
guish the  two  conditions  from  one  another  as  long  as  they  are  distinct. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  femoral  from  the  acetabular  affection  is,  however,  most  diffi- 
cult in  the  earliest  stages,  if  not  impossible.  Fortunately  it  is  not  as  important  to 
determine  which  of  the  bones  is  the  starting-point  of  the  disease  as  it  is  to  make  out 
whether  the  latter  is  commencing  in  the  head  of  the  femur  or  syno\'ial  tissues. 

So  much  for  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  strumous  affection.  When  the 
changes  already  mentioned  of  caseation  or  softening  of  the  granulation-tissue  have 
affected  the  joint  8urfiiu;e8  generally,  the  relations  of  parts  soon  become  materially 
altered,  and  afford  very  plain  evidence  of  what  is  going  on.  In  the  first  place,  all  the 
eridence  of  fiulwcate  synovitis  in  the  stage  of  effusion  and  softening  will  come  on — 
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heat,  tenderness,  and  swelling,  with  flexion,  adduction  and  inversion,  &c. ;  the  patient 
in  standing  will  have  the  knee  of  the  affected  side  carried  across,  above  that  of  the 
sound ;  the  toe  will  rest  on  the  ground,  with  the  heel  drawn  up.  If  in  bed,  he  will 
now  lie  on  the  sound  hip  (compare  p.  363),  with  the  other  knee  drawn  up  and  resting 
across  the  healthy  thigh  on  the  bed  ;  the  fold  of  the  nates  will  be  gone.  The  pelvis, 
whether  the  patient  is  standing  or  lying,  is  raised  on  the  affected  side  (^g.  75,  II.) 
This  is  simply  due  to  the  desire  to  bring  the  limb,  strongly  flexed  and  adducted  us 
it  is,  into  a  direction  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  sound  one  for  convenience  sake. 
If  A  B  represent  the  spinal  column,  c  D  the  transverse  axis  of  the  pelvis,  c  E  the 
affected,  and  n  f  the  sound  limb,  the  angle  b  c  e  being  a  fixed  one,  any  movement  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow  in  order  to  bring  c  e  parallel  with  d  p  must  have  the  effect 
of  raising  c,  and  with  it  that  side  of  the  pelvis  (fig.  75,  II.)     At  the  same  time  D 

Fig.  7o. 


\  ^^ 


(I.)  A  B,  the  Bplne  :  r  d,  the  transverse  axis  of  the  pelvU :  b  c  e,  the  fixed  angle  of  the  diseased  side.  (H.)  In  brinfrinK 
c  K  parallel  with  n  r,  the  angle  B  ce  remains  as  Iwfore.  but  that  side  of  the  pelvis  is  raiaed,  and  b  d  f  is  otiened- 
In  order  to  keep  A  perpendicularly  over  b,  the  lam  bar  spine  a  b  has  had  to  curve. 

will  be  depressed,  and  the  angle  b  d  f  opened,  there  being  no  fixation  of  this  joint. 
The  consequence  is  an  apparent  shortening  of  the  diseased  limb  as  compared  with  its 
fellow,  although  c  e  actually  remains  of  the  same  length  as  before.  It  is  now  parallel 
to  D  F,  but  is  on  a  much  higher  level,  so  that  only  the  point  of  the  foot  can  reach  the 
ground.  And  further,  as  a  consequence  of  this  raising  of  the  pelvis  on  one  side,  a 
certain  amount  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  lumbar  spine  is  produced  towards  the  op- 
posite side.  This  will  be  easily  understood  by  a  glance  at  fig.  75,  II.  If  the  spine, 
A,  were  a  rigid  pillar,  fixed  firmly  to  the  pelvis,  represented  by  the  line  B,  it  would 
now  slant  away  from  the  perpendicular.  But  being  flexible,  the  patient  involun- 
tarily brings  the  upper  part  of  it  into  the  erect  position,  with  the  result  of  creating 
a  curve  below,  a  b. 

Another  result  of  the  fixed  position  of  the  joint  is  seen  on  the  spine  when  the 
patient  stands  up,  or  when,  lying  in  bed,  any  attempt  is  made  to  correct  the  flexion 
of  the  thigh.     This  is  the  antero-posterior  curve  of  the  lumbar  part  of  the  column 
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produced  by  the  rotation  downwards  on  lis  transyerse  axis  of  the  pelvis  as  it  follows 
the  limb  (sec  figs.  76, 77).  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  angle  p  A  F  is  the  same  in  both 
conditions  of  the  limb,  representing  the  fixed  joint,  while  p  o  s  has  opened  oonalder- 
ably,  indicating  the  bend  in  the  lumbar  spine  away  from  the  perpendicular,  s  o. 

The  next  change  in  the  affected  limb  is  real  shortening.  To  estimate  the  amount 
of  this,  which  is  important,  it  is  best  to  place  the  sound  limb  in  as  nearly  the  same 
position  as  the  other,  and  then  measure  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium  to  the  lower  border  of  the  patella  and  to  the  inner  malleolus.  What  the 
amount  of  shortening  will  be  depends  upon  several  points.  If  the  limb  have  from 
the  first  been  kept  in  the  extended  position,  the  head  will  simply  crumble  away  slowly, 
and  then  the  neck,  until  finally  the  trochanter  comes  to  rest  against  the  acetabulum, 
which  has  become  simply  flattened,  or  in  some  cases  a  little  deepened  by  the  destruc- 
tive process.     In  such  a  case  the  shortening,  measured  as  above,  will  be  but  slight, 


Fig.  76. 


Fig.  77. 


»».  th«  nine  ;  o  p.  th**  8nt«To-p<jnt«Tior  nxU  of  the 
|Wt1»;  r.  the^mur.  In  the  jxMtinn  of  flexion 
owing  to  diB«Me  ;  a,  the  fixed  joint. 


Letters  as  before.  Here  the  tlilgh  has  been 
l>miight  down  to  the  Mine  plane  m  the  other. 
p  A  V  remains  the  same,  rontequently  vo  is 
filt<>red  in  direction,  and  the  lumbar  curve  is 
mucit  incraaaed. 


probably  under  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  a  child.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  limb 
have  lieen  left  to  itself  from  the  beginning  of  the  softening  process,  and  have  oonse- 
«|ii«-titly  become  strongly  flexed  and  adducted  as  described,  the  carious  head  rube 
afpunst  the  upper  and  posterior  border  of  the  acetabulum.  Then  not  only  does  the 
h«^,  now  half  out  of  the  acetabulum,  crumble  away,  but  also  the  corresponding  part 
o{  the  latter,  until  finally  there  is  nothing  to  hold  the  thus  flattened  surfaces,  and  the 
head  slips  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii,  producing  very  considerable  shortening  even  up  to 
two  inckies  or  more.  In  this  wo  have  an  example  of  the  '  dislocation  by  destruction' 
f)f  Volkmann  (conf.  p.  371).  In  such  a  case,  unlike  the  dislocation  bv  distension 
I  p.  366),  there  would  be  no  hope  of  achieving  much  by  reduction  of  the  dislocation, 
tiif  form  of  the  acetabulum  having  been  altered,  so  th»t  it  could  pot  retain  the  head 
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even  if  replaced.     Before  very  long,  too,  the  remains  of  the  cavity  are  filled  up  with 
plastic  matter,  and  the  depression  is  obliterated  (fig.  79). 

From  all  this  it  will  appear  that  strumous  hip-joint  disease  might  be  divided 
roughly  into  three  stages,  (1)  that  of  simple  inflammation  without  shortening,  (2) 
that  of  shortening  without  dislocation,  (3)  that  of  dislocation.  Another  division, 
purely  clinical,  but  nearly  corresponding  to  the  pathological  just  given,  is  also  useful 
for  the  student.  It  indicates,  also,  some  very  important  features  in  the  disease  men- 
tioned above.  This  is  (I)  the  stage  of  flexion  with  abduction  and  e version,  (2)  that 
of  flexion  with  adduction  and  inversion  without  shortening,  (3)  that  of  flexion,  adduc- 
tion and  inversion  with  shortening.  These  clinical  phenomena,  it  will  be  seen,  correspond 
pretty  closely  with  (1)  inflammation  without  softening  of  the  capsular  structures, 
(2)  softening  of  the  latter,  but  little  or  no  destruction  of  bone  as  yet,  (3)  softening 
of  the  capsular  structures  with  loss  of  bone  substance.  With  this  division  it  would 
perhaps  be  easier  to  speak  more  distinctly  on  the  question  of  treatment  suitable 
to  the  diflferent  phases  of  the  aflection. 


Fig.  78. — Dislocation  of  Hip  from  disease.  (From 
a  preparation  in  the  Mubeum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital.) 


Fig.  79.— The  Acetabulum  almost  filled 
up  with  bony  deposit  after  recovery 
from  Hip-disease,  in  which  the  head 
of  the  femur  was  dislocated.  (From 
a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital.  Series  iii.  No. 
DO.) 


The  treatment  of  these  strumous  affections  of  the  joints,  as  far  as  it  is  general, 
has  already  been  considered  (p.  343),  where  we  have  seen  that  what  is  most  called  for 
is  absolute  functional  rest  for  the  part,  with  improvement  of  the  general  vitality  of 
the  body  and  local  measui-es  to  reduce  hyperaemia.  In  the  case  of  the  hip,  the  first 
of  these  calls  is  not  difficult  to  meet,  if  the  patient  be  confined  to  the  horizontal 
position.  But  such  confinement  would  in  most  cases  be  injurious,  as  tending  to 
debilitate  the  patient  and  so  to  lower  his  vitality.  It  should  not  therefore  be 
resorted  to  except  in  very  early  cases,  and  where  a  properly  constructed  couch  on 
wheels  would  enable  the  patient  to  have  fresh  air  and  change.  Fortunately,  we 
possess  means  whereby  the  limb  may  be  completely  immobilised,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  patient  be  allowed  both  fresh  air  and  even  exercise  of  the  other  part£  of  the 
body.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  the  splint  and  patten,  devised  by  Dr.  Thomas. 
This  consists  of  an  iron  band  covered  with  leather  fixed  above  to  a  girdle  of  similar 
structure  which  embraces  the  thorax,  and  running  down  behind  the  thigh  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg,  following  the  cm-ves  of  the  loin,  hip,  and  knee  :  it  has  a  half 
collar  above  the  latter,  and  at  its  lower  end,  to  keep  it  directly  in  the  middle  line. 
The  curve  at  the  buttock  should  be  very  slight,  so  that  it  lies  well  into  the  depression 
between  the  great  trochanter  and  the  tuber  isc/iii.  Lying  thus,  it  is  fixed  to  the  body  not 
only  by  the  girdle  with  its  strap  above,  but  also  by  a  broad  flannel  bandage  at  the 
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waist  and  another  around  the  limb.  If  there  be  any  marked  flexion  of  the  limb,  the 
back  band  is  bent  so  as  nearly  to  meet  it  but  not  quite.  Bound  to  this  the  thigh 
is  brought  down  little  by  little  each  day,  the  iron  band  being  more  and  more 
straightened  as  this  takes  place,  until  complete  extension  is  attained.  To  obviate 
the  inconvenience  oP  holding  the  limb  thus,  while  walking  with  crutches,  and  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  striking  the  foot  upon  the  ground  and  so  causing  a  jar  to 
the  diseased  joint,  an  iron  patten  is  screwed  on  to  the  sole  of  the  boot  on  the  sound 
side.  Upon  this  and  his  crutches  the  patient  now  walks,  if  old  enough,  the  affected 
limb  being  raised  clear  of  the  ground.  In  all  the  stages  of  disease,  except  that  of  dis- 
location, this  splint  is  invaluable  if  carefully  applied.  But  if  not  accurately  fitted 
and  adjusted,  it  is  very  prone  to  slip  round  to  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh,  where  it 
is  of  no  use.  It  is  also  rather  difficult  to  correct  any  ad-  or  abduction  with  it.  Its 
great  advantage  lies  in  its  giving  complete  rest  to  the  limb,  while  allowing  of  regular 
exercise  of  the  whole  body  ;  it  also  allows  of  free  access  to  the  joint  for  any  local 
remedies  which  may  be  applied. 

Plaster  of  Paris  and  starch  bandages  may  also  be  used  to  immobilise  the  limb, 
bat  are  not  as  a  rule  considered  desirable  appliances,  preventing  as  they  do  completely 
all  access  to  the  joint,  and  being  very  difficult  to  keep  clean.  If  it  be  considered 
desirable,  however,  to  reduce  the  deformity  of  flexion,  &c.,  under  chloroform,  plaster  of 
Paris  will  retain  the  limb  in  a  straight  position,  very  completely  and  comfortably,  if 
applied  over  cotton-wool. 

8ayra's  splint,  by  the  use  of  which  he  proposed  to  transfer  the  weight  of  the  body 
directly  to  the  knee  through  a  steel  rod  fastened  above  to  a  pelvic  girdle  and  below 
by  plaster  to  the  thigh  and  knee,  is  not  in  use  now-a-days  in  this  country  or  on  the 
Continent.  Practically,  it  does  not  effect  its  purpose  for  long.  Another  appliance 
strongly  recommended  by  this  surgeon,  for  young  patients,  is  a  wire- woven  cradle  for 
the  body,  continued  into  two  hollow  back  splints  of  the  same  structure  for  the  lower 
limb  ;  lying  in  this,  well  padded,  the  child  is  kept  extended  with  the  limbs  at  perfect 
rest,  and  can  be  carried  about  securely  without  damage  to  the  joint.  These  *wire 
breeches,'  as  he  calls  them,  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  connect  ab-  or  adduc- 
tion, and  rotation,  and  of  enabling  the  patient  to  evacuate  the  bowels  and  bladder 
without  difficulty  or  lack  of  cleanliness. 

In  those  cases  where  there  is  acute  pain  with  much  deformity  and  constitutional 
irritation  when  the  patient  is  first  seen,  it  is  best  to  leave  him  in  bed.  He  can  be 
Foonest  placed  in  a  condition  of  rest,  the  pain  can  be  relieved  by  anodynes,  leeching, 
or  warm  fomentations,  and  the  deformity  overcome  either  by  immediate  straightening 
under  chloroform  (a  questionable  practice),  or  more  slowly  and  safely  by  extension, 
with  a  weight,  as  already  described  (p.  365).  If  there  be  much  tension  in  the  joint, 
the  general  symptoms  will  be  much  relieved  by  either  aspiration  or  free  incision,  as 
already  deiMsribed  (p.  335).  The  former,  performed  with  every  precaution  against  septic 
inoculation,  will  often  suffice  to  tide  over  a  critical  point  in  the  disease,  and  give  the 
distended  capsule  rest.  As  soon  then  as  the  patient  is  easy,  and  the  limb  fairly 
straight,  a  Thomas's  splint  can  be  applied,  and  he  can  be  allowed  to  leave  his  bed 
and  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  But  where  incision  has  been  practised,  it  will 
Ijc  necessary  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed.  Here  the  weight  extension  will  still  be 
found  the  most  suitable  for  keeping  the  limb  in  good  position.  If  it  should  tend  to 
in  or  evert  to  any  extreme  d^ree,  sand-bags  at  either  side  of  the  knee  will  usually  suffice 
to  coanteract  the  tendency.  In  some  few  cases  this  is  not  so,  and  adduction  of  the  limb 
may  be  a  troublesome  feature.  Here  a  long  splint  bracketted  opposite  the  wound, 
running  from  the  axilla  to  below  the  sole  of  the  foot,  will  best  maintain  the  straight 
poaition  and  rest. 

As  to  the  next  two  factors  in  the  treatment  of  strumous  hip  disease,  i.e.  improve- 
ment of  the  general  vitality  of  the  body  and  reduction  of  the  local  hyperemia  and 
effusion,  little  remains  to  be  added  to  p.  343,  except  to  notice  that  this  joint  is  so 
thickly  covered  with  soft  parts  that  external  remedies  act  less  effectively  on  it  than 
on  others.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  repeated  blistering  over 
the  front  and  back  of  the  articulation  is  of  real  upe  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease 
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and  should  be  tried  in  all  cases.  Again,  here  if  anywhere,  the  intra-synovial  or  even 
intra-oflseal  injection  of  solution  of  carbolic  acid  ought  to  be  of  use,  and  might  be  em- 
ployed (see  p.  343). 

By  one  or  more  of  these  methods  combined  the  inflammation  in  the  joint  may 
be  brought  to  a  standstill  in  one  or  other  of  its  stages.  Thus  hyperemia  may  be 
checked  at  the  outset,  and  a  complete  restUvtio  ad  irUegrum  result.  Or  if  a  little 
plastic  material  have  been  effused  into  or  about  the  articulation,  the  process  may  go 
no  farther,  nothing  but  some  slight  adhesions  being  the  result.  In  such  a  case,  as 
soon  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  hypersemia  has  disappeared,  passive  motion, 
with  or  without  an  anasthetic,  will  restore  the  normal  functions  of  the  joint  without 
further  trouble.  In  b^inning  passive  motion  a  little  difficulty  is  sometimes 
experienced  in  fixing  the  pelvis  which  moves  with  the  femur  in  all  directions  as  it  is 
moved  about.  This  may  be  best  obviated  by  placing  the  patient  upon  a  hard  surfiuse, 
and  then  directing  an  assistant  to  hold  the  sound  thigh  firmly  down  in  the  position 
of  complete  extension.  This  will  fix  the  pelvis,  and  prevent  it  from  following  the 
affected  thigh,  when  it  is  now  flexed  on  the  patient's  abdomen.  Circumduction  may 
now  be  effected  without  much  difficulty.  Other  means  of  fixing  the  pelvis  will 
usually  be  found  inadequate  in  such  cases ;  fortunately  this  method  meets  all  our 
requirements. 

Where  anything  more  than  slight  adhesions  exist  in  the  hip-joint  the  greatest 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  attempting  to  restore  its  functions  by  passive  motion. 
The  enormous  leverage  we  possess  through  the  length  of  the  femur  should  be  remem- 
bered in  the  first  place,  and  then  the  ease  with  which  the  neck  of  the  femur  could  be 
broken  through  at  the  epiphysary  line  in  a  young  subject,  especially  if  it  had  been 
recently  inflamed,  supposing  the  head  were  fixed  to  the  acetabulum.  It  should  be 
remembered,  too,  that  to  start  the  disease  afresh  in  a  very  bad  form  is  a  heavy  price 
to  pay  for  an  attempt  to  restore  an  amount  of  movement  to  the  joint,  which  would 
not,  in  some  cases,  be  missed,  owing  to  the  free  compensatory  movements  of  the  pelvis 
which  soon  become  developed  in  these  cases. 

After  passive  movement  has  been  pushed  to  the  extent  of  tearing  through 
adhesions,  it  is  well  to  fix  the  joint  and  to  apply  local  antiphlogistics  for  a  few  days. 
There  is  not  unfrequently  a  little  reaction  calling  for  these  measures,  which,  however, 
ara  usually  sufficient  in  well-chosen  cases  to  allay  all  dangerous  hypersemia.  In  those 
unfortunate  cases  where  want  of  judgment  has  led  to  forcible  movements  of  joints, 
from  which  active  disease  has  not  yet  disappeared  (such  cases  are  seen  in  the  practice 
of  the  so-called  '  bone  setters '),  or  where  union  was  too  complete  to  admit  of  any  safe 
restoration  of  mobility,  and  where,  consequently,  active  disease  has  again  been 
lighted  up,  the  same  rules  of  treatment  apply  as  though  the  disease  were  primary. 

We  turn  now  to  those  cases  where  either  our  treatment  has  been  ineffectual  in 
checking  the  march  of  the  primary  disease  towai^ds  destruction  of  the  joint  surfaces 
with  loss  of  bone,  or  where  the  patient  has  been  brought  to  us  in  that  state,  or, 
finally,  where  destructive  disease  has  been  rekindled.  Here  one  of  two  ends  must  be 
kept  in  view,  (1)  either  by  providing  a  free  escape  for  all  the  products  of  the  destructive 
process  as  they  are  shed  off  to  bring  about  a  healthy  reaction  in  the  joint,  or  (2)  by  at 
once  removing  the  diseased  structures,  in  and  about  the  latter,  by  excision,  to  leave  it 
in  a  condition  to  heal  at  once.  The  ultimate  result  aimed  at  in  both  cases  is  the  same 
— namely,  the  union  of  the  two  bones  of  the  joint  by  sound  tissue,  fibrous  or  bony,  t.e . 
fibrous  or  osseous  anchylosis  (see  p.  359).  For  the  consideration  as  to  which  is  the 
best  direction  in  which  to  work,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  essay  on  Excision. 
Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  these  two  modes  of  repair  after 
strumous  disease  and  their  consequences  as  regards  this  joint. 

When  the  morbid  process  has  resulted  in  destruction  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the 
bones  of  the  latter,  the  carious  head  of  the  femur  lies  in  contact  with  the  acetabulum, 
probably  in  a  similar  condition.  Now,  if  they  be  kept  thus  in  a  state  of  rest,  the  fluid 
thoroughly  drained  off  and  the  patient  restored  to  good  general  health,  the  two  bonefl 
may  unite  just  as  a  compound  fracture  does  ;  that  is,  granulations  spring  from  both  in- 
flamed and  softened  surfaces,  coalesce  and  organise  either  into  fibrous  tissue  or  bone 
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(p.  359).  Ify  on  the  other  hand,  the  health  remain  bad,  or  the  part  be  not  kept  at  rest, 
or  the  pus  be  only  imperfectly  drained  off  and  allowed  to  become  foul,  the  inflammatory 
process  extends  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bone,  more  rapidly  even  than  the  actual  dis- 
integrating change,  and  the  morbid  condition  is  indefinitely  prolonged.  In  this  way 
the  whole  head,  neck,  and  acetabulum  may  be  destroyed.  Should  the  patient  sur- 
\ive  this  very  exhausting  process,  which  so  often  brings  with  it  the  well-known 
amyloid  changes  in  the  internal  viscera,  repair  may  however  still  result  through  fibrous 
or  bony  tissue.  In  what  state  of  usefulness  the  Umb  is  now  left  depends  upon  the 
treatment  adopted  throughout  as  to  deformity.  If  it  have  been  kept  straight  or 
nearly  so  by  weight  or  splint,  the  patient  will  have  an  excellent  limb  to  walk  upon, 
and  especially  if  the  union  be  fibrous,  as  is  sometimes  the  case ;  for  then  flexion  and 
extension  may  be  possible  to  small  extent,  rotation  and  abduction  rarely.  And 
though  there  be  considerable  shortening,  it  is  made  up  for  by  a  droop  of  the  pelvis 
on  that  side.  With  osseous  union  a  perfectly  straight  bone  is  not  so  desirable, 
the  patient  being  unable  to  sit  down  comfortably  with  it,  and  the  gait  being 
very  stiff.  Union  with  slight  flexion  is  better  in  this  case,  the  foot  being  thus 
brought  into  better  position  for  compensating  for  the  loss  of  length  by  pointing  of 
the  toe,  and  the  gait  is  more  easy  and  the  step  elastic.  The  patient  can  also  sit 
down  better. 

But  in  cases  left  quite  to  themselves,  or  neglected  as  regards  position  while  anchy- 
losis is  taking  place,  the  results  are  most  deplorable,  whether  the  union  be  fibrous  or 
bony,  but  especially  with  the  latter.  Here  the  marked  flexion  of  the  thigh,  combined 
with  its  shortening,  prevents  the  foot  from  being  placed  upon  the  gtt>und,  besides 
which  the  extreme  adduction  brings  the  limb  across  its  fellow  to  a  great  extent,  per- 
haps even  more  than  can  be  compensated  for  by  tilting  of  the  pelvis.  Again,  the 
genitals  are  Kometimes  interfered  with,  causing  in  the  female  trouble  in  micturition, 
and  preventing  procreation.  Not  infrequently,  owing  to  one  or  more  of  these  dis- 
oomforts,  an  operation  is  called  for  if  the  anchylosis  be  osseous.  If  fibrous,  prolonged 
Mmple  extension  will  often  efifect  much,  even  in  extreme  cases,  or  this  may  be  aided 
by  subcutaneous  section  of  the  fibrous  bands  with  a  tenotome.  If  these  means  fail, 
ur  if  the  union  be  osseous,  nothing  is  left  but  to  divide  the  bone  below  the  point  at 
which  it  is  fixed. 

This  operation  has  been  especially  brought  into  notice  in  this  country  by  Mr.  W. 
Adams,  and  has  been  frequently  practised.     The  occasions  for  its  use,  however,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  become  more  and  more  limited  with  each  year  as  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  limb  in  a  favourable  position  during  the  process  of  consolidation  is  more 
fully  recognised,  and  the  methods  of  accomplishing  it  mora  generally  understood. 
The  procedure  is  a  simple  one,  all  things  considered,  and  safe  in  these  days  of  anti. 
M*ptic  surgery.     It  consists  in  making  a  short  incision  down  to  the  bone  at  the  point 
tu  be  divided,  and  in  cutting  through  the  latter  either  with  a  narrow  lock-saw,  as 
preferred  by  Mr.  Adams,  or  a  chisel,  now  perhaps  more  generally  used.     The  point 
of  the  bone  selected  for  division  varies  in  different  cases.     Where  but  slight  destruc- 
Uon  has  taken  place  and  repair  has  quickly  followed,  the  neck  may  be,  and  is  usually 
choKen.    But  where  head  and  neck  have  both  been  destroyed,  a  spot  about  two  inches 
l«low  the  top  of  the  trochanter  major  is  selected.     In  the  first  case  the  incision  is 
made  behind  and  above  the  neck,  in  the  last  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  femur.     The 
choice  between  the  saw  and  chisel  will  proliably  remain  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion  for  a  long  time  to  come.     In  a  considerable  number  of  osteotomies  of  the 
femur,  the  author  has  always  foimd  the  tool  known  in  London  as  Maunder 's  chisel 
moat  satisfactory,  and  gives  it  the  decided  preference  over  the  saw.     When  inserted 
as  iar  as  the  femur,  a  number  of  smart  lupe  are  given  to  it  with  a  light  mallet,  which 
drives  it  into  the  bone.     It  must  be  loosened  at  intervals  by  a  rocking  motion,  and 
though  withdi'awn  from  the  bone  if  necessary,  it  need  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  soft 
pATtSy  which  should  be  kept  closed  around  it  by  pressure  of  a  soft  carbolised  sponge. 
Tlie  saw  requires  a  more  extensive  division  of  the  soft  parts,  and  besides  lacerating 
tlie  latter  somewhat,  leaves  a  good  deal  of  bony  ddbris  behind  in  the  soft  tissues.    On 
one  point,  however,  all  surgeons  are  agreed — namely,  the  need  of  the  most  absolute 
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cleanlinees  during  and  after  the  operation,  and  the  use  of  either  the  Listenan  or  other 
antiseptics. 

A  few  words  now  remain  to  be  said  regarding  the  effects  of  that  form  of  hip 
disease  in  which  the  acetabuhim  is  extensively  involved.  The  process  by  which  this 
structure  is  destroyed  has  been  already  described  (p.  371).  It  has  been  there  shown 
that  an  abscess  is  not  infrequently  produced  by  it  on  the  pelvic  aspect  of  the  aceti- 
bulum.  This  will  now  either  discharge  through  the  latter  into  the  joint,  or  will  run 
forwards  over  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  to  point  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  where  it  idav 
be  mistaken  for  psoas  abscess,  or  it  may  run  downwards  to  the  sciatic  notch,  and  then 
outwards  to  the  back  of  the  buttock.  But  before  the  pus  has  been  evacuated  in 
either  of  these  situations,  it  has  usually  done  considei-able  damage  to  one  or  other 
pai*t  of  the  08  innominatum.  Thus  by  maceration  of  the  bone  and  periosteum  it  may 
give  rise  to  necrosis,  varying  from  small  fragments  at  the  base  of  the  acetabular  cavity 
(fig.  80)  to  almost  the  whole  pubic  bone  or  ischium,  which  may  He  loose  in  great  part 
in  the  abscess.    Cases  are  on  record  in  which  these  bones  have  been  removed  inopra- 

FiG.  80.  — Necrosis    of  the   Acetabulum.  Fig.   81.  — Head  and  Upper  Part  of  tb^ 

(From  a  preparatioD  in  the  Museum  of  Shaft  of  the  Femur  affected  with  chronic 

St.  George's  Hoftpital.)  Osteo-arthritis.     (From  a  preparation  in 

the  Museum  of  St.  Georjre's  HospitAl.) 


a,  head  of  femur.  PxUnisively  expost'd  bf  alisce^s  in 
the  joint :  b,  tisKiu'  containing  the  rcnmin»<  of  the 
litranu-ntnm  teitis  ;  r,  loose  necroeetl  portion  of  tlie 
nf«>tiil)uluni  :  c7,  perforation  of  tho  acctnbuliuu 
corresponding  to  the  ntH:rused  portion. 

tions  for  excision  of  the  hip  (Erichseu,  ' Science  and  Art  of  Surgery').  It  may, 
however,  be  fairly  hoped  that  such  case.s  with  this  very  severe  degree  of  necrosis  will 
become  rarer  and  rarer,  until  they  are  never  met ;  the  benefits  of  free  draioa^ 
and  early  excision  Ijeing  now  each  day  more  fully  recognised.  No  special  direction 
can  be  given  for  dealing  with  sequentra  about  the  acetabulum  when  present ;  U»t*y 
must  be  treated  upon  the  principles  which  guide  us  elsewhei«,  the  great  aim  lieiji^ 
to  i^move  them  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  provide  free  drainage  for  tlie  cavity  \*^ 
behind. 

Gout,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  one  of  the  common  affections  «/ 
the  hip-joint.  If  met  with  here,  it  presents  no  8|>ecial  features,  and  requires  no  spen  li 
treatment  which  nc^ed  be  described  here. 

What  is  known,  however,  as  rheumatic  gout,  or  arthritis  df/omuinn,  has  one  of 
its  favourite  seats  in  the  hip-joint.  The  natu]*e  of  this  disease  has  already  been  di>- 
ciissed  (p.  344  et  s^q.)  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  how  it  afft^cts  tiu'* 
particular  articulation. 

We  find  here,  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  same  pearly  thickening  as  elsewherp  i/ 
the  bordei-s  of  the  articular  cartilages,  both  of  the  femur  and  acetabulum.  In  ti^ni^* 
ciises  at  this  time  we  find,  too,  distinct  evidences  of  irritation  in  the  form  of  oon^** 
tion  of  the  synoviiU  fringes.  This  may  even  be  sufiicient  to  cause  marked  h}prr- 
phisia  in  the  latter,  amounting,  I  have  seen,  to  the  production  of  pendulous  fibnuu* 
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bodies  attacbed  to  their  borders.'  It  may  even  go  farther,  leading  to  effusion  in 
greater  or  lees  amount.  But  the  inflammation  in  these  cases  is  not  acute,  and  is 
accompanied  by  but  few  subjective  symptoms.  But  it  is  the  secondary  changes  of 
ibis  low  inflammatory  process  as  they  affect  this  joint  that  offer  matter  for  considera- 
tion. As  a  rule,  we  have  here  a  plastic  osteitis  of  so  low  a  type  that,  while,  on  the 
one  bandy  it  may  soften  the  bone  of  the  joint  surfaces  sufficiently  to  admit  of  their 
being  moulded  and  altered  in  shape  by  the  forces  acting  upon  them,  it  may  on  the 
other  hand  produce  new  bone  very  slowly  at  those  points  of  most  irritation — namely, 
where  pressure  and  friction  are  greatest.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  deformity 
is  produced  by  the  forces  acting  on  the  softened  bone,  while  only  a  very  imperfect 
attempt  at  repair  is  made.  Thus  we  And  in  many  cases  the  posterior  and  upper  part 
of  the  acetabulum  softened  to  such  a  d^ree  that  it  has  been  unable  to  support  the 
pressure  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  the  latter  has  giudually  moulded  and 
pushed  the  material  of  the  brim  upwards,  until  it  has  come  actually  to  lie  above 
and  behind  the  acetabulum  in  a  kind  of  rudimentary  socket,  giving  an  example  of 
'  dislocation  by  deformation '  of  Yolkmann  (conf.,  dislocations  by  ^  distension/ 
p.  366,  and  *  destruction,'  p.  371).  This  socket,  however,  is  very  imperfectly  formed 
by  a  mass  of  spongy  bone  at  first,  which  may  eventually  become  sclerosed,  and,  in 
that  case,  even  ebumated,  until  tolerably  free  movement  is  possible.  The  head 
during  this  time  is  also  altered  in  shape  variously,  having  usually  large  masses  of  new 
bone  thrown  out  around  its  border  beyond  the  limit  at  which  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  acetabulum  (fig.  81);  this  is  at  first  spongy,  but  may  eventually  become 
hard  and  likewise  ebumated.  Again,  the  softening  process  may  lead  to  the  complete 
wearing  away  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  until  the  root  of  its  neck  alone  plays  against 
the  other  bone. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  course  of  things  is  different ;  the  head  may  press 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soft  acetabulum,  while  around  the  borders  of  the  latter 
new  bone  is  thrown  out,  deepening  the  cavity  very  materially.  In  this  way  the 
head  may  eventually  be  almost  surrounded  by  bone,  and  its  movements  greatly 
reKtricted,  or  even  in  extreme  cases  completely  prevented.  This  locking  of  the  bones 
together  by  '  deformation '  is  rarely  or  ever  accompanied  by  true  synostosis,  or  f asion 
of  tbe  two  surfaces  together,  such  as  takes  place  in  anchylosis  after  destructive  disease. 

Sometimes  these  changes  are  accompanied  by  very  marked  and  increasing  adduc- 
tion of  the  thighs,  as  though  either  tbe  necessity  for  relief  of  the  tense  anterior  cap- 
hiilar  structures  now  irritated  existed  in  these  cases  also,  as  already  described  for 
th^  counter  affection  (p.  369),  or  the  enlargement  of  the  head  was  actiuilly  thrusting 
it  away  from  the  acetabulum,  and  so  leveling  the  femur  into  the  addueted  position 
airainst  the  fulcrum  of  the  Y-ligament,  now  too  short  for  such  an  altered  condition. 
Thia  adduction  sometimes  brings  the  knees  firmly  together,  and  the  patient  is  pre- 
vented from  walking  except  from  the  knee-joint ;  in  other  cases  the  limbs  cross  one 
in  front  of  the  other,  and  produce  a  very  peculiar  condition  of  progression,  the  knee 
ak>ne  being  moved.  This  has  been  specially  described  under  the  provisional  name  of 
*  cruHS- legged  progression '  by  Mr.  Lucas,^  who  suggested  various  explanations  of  the 
r<iudition.  His  paper,  based  upon  two  cases,  not  both  arthritis  deformans,  was  followed 
by  the  record  of  another  case  by  Mr.  Tyson,'  in  which  this  disease  was  most  pro- 
Ubly  the  origin  of  the  deformity. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  arthritis  deformans  in  the  hip,  little  need  be  added  to  what 
Las  been  said  already  (p.  347).  Once  the  disease  has  begun  here,  it  tends  in  the 
majority  of  cases  to  grow  steadily  worse,  taking  one  or  other  of  the  directions  alluded  to. 
The  only  local  treatment  likely  to  be  of  any  avail  is  the  use  of  systematic  friction  with 
iiniments  of  a  stimulating  kind.  In  so  far  as  these  promote  an  active  circulation  in 
the  part  and  increased  vitality,  they  are  of  use,  but  only  so  far.  Flannel  coverings 
act  in  the  same  way,  and  should  always  be  worn  over  the  joint.  In  those  rare  cases 
where  breaking  down  of  the  soft  and  hard  tissues  of  the  joint  occur,  and  slow  suppu- 
ration is  the  result,  the  question  arises.  What  should  be  done  1  should  the  parts  be 
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excused,  or  simple  incision  trusted  to  ?  At  present  the  answer  would  be  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  latter  proceeding.  If,  as  appears  probable,  the  morbid  process  is  the 
result  of  the  lowering  of  vitality  in  the  tissues  with  degeneration,  the  prospect  of  re- 
pair after  so  severe  an  operation  would  be  very  remote.  And,  indeed,  even  indhion 
should  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible  in  the  hope  that  the  fluid  matter  in  the  joint 
may  be  re-absorbed.  Most  sui'geons  must  be  familiar  with  cases  where  a  doughy 
swelling  has  formed  at  one  spot  over  such  a  joint,  with  dusky  redness  and  softness, 
where  they  have  been  satisfied  that  a  breaking-down  process  and  formation  of  fluid 
was  taking  place  in  tbis  disease,  and  where,  nevertheless,  with  rest,  local  and  general 
treatruent,  the  symptoms  have  disappeared  and  recovery  with  anchylosis  has  taken 
place.  If,  however,  such  a  collection  is  about  to  burst,  we  have  nothing  left  but  a 
free  incision,  with  scraping  out  of  any  morbid  matter  within  reach ;  the  whole  opera- 
tion to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  which  guide  us  elsewhere. 

Loose  bodies  are  not  unknown  in  the  hip-joint,  though  very  rare,  as  already  stated 
(p.  355),  and  their  mode  of  formation  has  been  indicated.'  Owing  to  the  structure  of 
the  joint,  they  appear,  so  far  as  is  known,  not  to  give  rise  to  symptoms,  or  to  call  for 
treatment.  I  have  not  been  able  to  flnd  any  case  in  which  an  operation  was  under- 
taken for  the  condition. 

Mimic  disease  is  not  infrequent  in  the  hip,  and  may  f^ve  rise  to  errors  of  treat- 
ment, unless  the  surgeon  is  on  his  guard.  A  careful  study  of  the  characteristic  posi- 
tions of  the  limb  in  the  various  stages  of  the  true  disease  will  be  our  best  guide  here. 
The  intense  pain  complained  of  will  probably  be  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
absence  of  change  of  position  as  described,  which  ought  to  be  very  great  if  the  disease 
were  commensurate  with  the  suflering  complained  of.  Again,  the  fact  that  the  pain 
wUl  be  generally  referred  to  the  hip  itself,  instead  of  the  knee,  in  mimic  disease  will 
help  us  in  reference  to  this  particular  joint  The  general  conditions,  however,  already 
noticed  at  p.  360  are  the  most  important  of  all  for  coming  to  a  correct  diagnosis  in 
any  given  case. 

Affections  of  the  Knee. 

The  knee,  as  second  in  importance  to  the  hip,  must  next  be  examined. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  joints  of  the  body  this  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  simple  acute 
synovitis.  Its  exposed  position  both  to  injury  and  vicissitudes  of  weather,  together 
with  its  functional  activity,  will  account  for  this. 

The  subjective  symptoms  here  are  those  enumerated  as  present  in  all  attacks  of 
this  form  of  disease  in  any  other  part  (p.  334),  and  nothing  special  need  be  added. 
The  objective  symptoms,  too,  i-equire  little  particular  notice.  Here,  however,  the 
swelling  will  be  particularly  well  marked  and  also  the  fluctuation,  the  part  being  so 
superficial.  These  ai*e  most  notable  at  either  side  of  the  patella  below  and  above 
it,  for  the  i*eason  that  at  these  spots  the  coverings  of  the  joint  are  thin.  The 
patella  in  the  straight  position  of  the  limb  will  be  lifted  ofl*  the  articular  surface  of 
the  femur  and  float,  so  to  speak,  on  the  synovium,  but  can  be  pressed  down  upon  the 
femur  with  a  little  force.  The  knee,  if  left  to  itself,  will  now  assume  a  more  or  less 
flexed  position.  The  explanation  of  this  is  simple,  and  in  harmony  with  what  has 
been  seen  to  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  hip.  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  extended 
position  of  the  limb,  the  parts  of  the  capsule  most  on  the  stretch  are  the  posterior 
structures,  with  the  external  crucial  ligament.  As  soon  then  as  inflammatory  irrita- 
tion commences  within  the  joint,  the  patient  instinctively  relaxes  these  by  flexion  for 
their  relief,  the  thin  looser  structures  in  front  needing  no  relaxation.  Attempts  now 
to  straighten  the  knee  will  be  resihted,  lest  the  tension  behind  should  be  increased. 
Further  flexion,  too,  is  opposed,  so  that  the  inflamed  surfaces  may  not  be  swept 
one  over  the  other. 

Such,  then,  would  be  a  case  of  simple  acute  synovitis  coming  on,  for  instance,  after 
some  injury,  such  as  a  blow  or  strain.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  any 
other    condition,   unless  possibly   an  efl^usion  of  blood  into  the  joint,   as  is  not 

»  Barker,  Trtnu.  Path.  Soc.  1878,  p.  363. 
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infrequently  met  with  after  violence,  but  a  little  care  will  prevent  any  mistake.  In 
luemarthrus  the  swelling  sets  in  usually  a  little  earlier  than  we  would  expect 
acute  inflammation.  Thus,  within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the 
patient  will  find  his  knee  distended  with  fluid  and  stifi*.  Then,  he  will  complain 
of  little  or  no  real  pain,  though  he  may  say  perhaps  that  the  part  feels  slightly  *sore.' 
There  is  no  tenderness  or  heat  about  the  latter,  and  though  the  skin  may  appear  a 
little  reddened  possibly,  it  is  not  from  inci^eased  vascularity,  but  from  that  imbibition 
of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  which  takes  place  so  soon  in  most  cases 
where  blood  is  eflused  subcutaneously.  If  seen  somewhat  later,  this  colour  may 
be  a  little  mottled,  with  a  suspicion  of  purple,  or  even  green,  as  after  ecchymoses. 
Again,  the  limb  is  not  flexed  in  this  case,  and  movement  is  not  painful,  although 
limited  by  the  distension  of  the  capsule.  Finally,  puncture  of  the  latter  with  a  tine, 
thoroughly  cleansed  needle  will  give  exit  to  the  blood  and  settle  the  diagnosis. 

The  general  treatment  of  synovitis  of  the  knee  will  be  conducted  upon  the  lines 
laid  down  afaready  (p.  335).  In  addition  here,  the  joint  must  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  greatest  rest,  and  so  immobilised.  This  is  best  done  hy  leaving  the  knee  slightly 
flexed,  and  fixing  it  thus  upon  a  Macintyre's  splint.  This  apparatus  is  well  suited 
to  such  cases,  securing  perfect  rest  for  knee  and  foot,  while  giving  free  access  to  the 
part  for  the  application  of  local  antiphlogistics.  But,  if  it  is  not  to  hand,  a  straight 
back  splint,  with  a  thick  pad  for  support  in  the  popliteal  space,  will  answer  very  well, 
or  a  scored  Gooch's  splint.  This  fixation,  combined  with  the  local  treatment  indi- 
cated on  p.  335,  will  usually  suffice  to  check  the  inflammation  and  restore  the  func- 
tions of  the  joint  rapidly.  But,  if  the  attack  have  been  severe,  and  have  lasted  longer 
than  is  the  rule,  troublesome  complications  are  not  infrequently  left  behind.  In  the 
flrxt  place,  there  may  be  much  stiffness  of  the  joint,  due  to  plastic  matter  efl'used  in 
and  about  the  capsular  structui'es,  and  more  or  less  organised,  perhaps  a  little  also 
lietween  the  ends  of  the  bones  uniting  them,  but  not  firmly  (see  Anchylosis,  p.  358). 
When  this  state  of  things  exists,  after  all  trace  of  inflammation  has  disappeared,  it 
may  be  remedied  in  some  cases  by  easy  passive  motion  without  an  anaesthetic,  or,  if 
this  fails,  as  it  sometimes  will,  by  forcible  flexion  and  extension  with  the  latter.  In 
tills  way  the  adhesions  are  either  gradually  or  immediately  stretched  and  torn,  with 
a  distinct  crackly  or  rending  sound,  and  sometimes,  where  much  adhesion  has  existed, 
with  a  little  effusion  of  blood  into  the  joint.  After  this  measure,  it  is  generally 
desirable  to  fix  the  joint  again  for  a  day  or  two,  and  to  reapply  the  local  antiphlo- 
frist'ux,  lest  inflammation  be  excited  once  more.  This  is  not  to  be  feared  if  the  patient 
)je  healthy ;  but  otherwise  there  is  considerable  risk,  if  we  have  resorted  to  the 
forcible  flexion  too  early. 

Another  change  to  be  feared  after  these  attacks  of  acute  synovitis  is  that  they 
may,  either  from  neglect,  want  of  energetic  treatment,  or  constitutional  fault,  run  on 
into  the  subacute  or  chronic  forms  of  the  disease.  These  hardly  need  any  long 
(iescription  here,  offering  few  special  features  in  the  knee  not  already  considered 
(p.  336).  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  after  the  subacute  affection,  that  con- 
dition already  spoken  of  as  hydrops  articuli  (p.  336)  is'oftener  left  behind  in  this  than 
in  any  other  joint.  Thus  the  whole  knee  may,  in  extreme  cases,  look  like  a  bag  of 
fluid,  the  capsular  structures  not  being  even  very  tense,  although  many  ounces  of 
fluid  may  be  contained  in  it.  But  the  only  trouble  complained  of  by  the  patient  is  a 
MKnj«  of  weakness  in  the  part.  Subjective  symptoms  are  absent ;  the  objective  are 
only  an  exaggeration  of  those  already  seen  in  the  acute  form,  but  without  the  flexion 
}irohably. 

Aa  to  the  treatment  of  this  condition,  it  is  not  difficult  in  most  cases.  Rest  in 
bed,  with  repeated  blistering  or  painting  with  Tr.  iodi,  and  a  few  brisk  saline  purges, 
will  often  suffice  to  remove  the  fluid.  But  the  latter  in  many  cases  returns  mora  or 
lenn  when  the  patient  begins  to  walk  again,  unless  precautions  are  taken ;  these  should 
oonsist  in  very  careful  strapping  of  the  whole  knee  with  adhesive  plaster,  commencing 
about  a  hand's  breadth  below  the  patella  and  carried  npwaids  (each  strip  well  over- 
lapping the  one  next  below  it)  to  the  same  distance  above  it  This  covering  of  plas- 
ter should  be  covered  by  a  bandage,  evenly  and  firmly  applied  from  the  foot  upwards. 
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A  thin  well -fitting  covering  of  plaster  of  Paris,  or  starch  handage,  is  also  of  much  use 
in  these  cases.  These  coverings  should  be  worn  for  a  considerable  time,  and  should  be 
i-eplaoed  as  they  wear  by  similar  ones,  or  an  elastic  web  knee-cap,  as  long  aa  there  is  the 
slightest  tendency  to  refilling  of  the  joint.  When  all  tendency  to  this  has  ceased,  and 
the  fluid  has  nearly  or  quite  disappeared,  it  is  well  to  employ  cold  douches  with  sham- 
pooing, with  stimulating  liniments,  for  some  time,  to  encourage  a  healthy  vascularity 
in  the  part  If  all  these  means  fail  to  remove  the  fluid,  it  should  be  aspirated  one  or 
more  times  with  all  precautions  as  to  antisepsis,  the  limb  being  strapped  as  above  after 
each  operation.  If  even  now  it  refill,  it  is  well,  after  emptying  it  by  aspiration,  to  in- 
ject into  the  joint  a  small  amount  of  some  slightly  stimulant,  but  perfectly  antiseptic, 
fluid,  such  as  carbolic  solution  of  the  strength  of  2^  per  cent.,  or  of  iodine  and  water 
in  the  proportion  of  5j  to  3ij  to  the  gj.  This,  if  carefully  managed,  excites  a  decided 
reaction  in  the  joint,  with  some  swelling  and  heat,  which  after  a  few  days  subside, 
and  usually  leave  the  part  free  of  the  tendency  to  fill  up  as  before. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  treat  these  cases  of  hydrarthrosis  early,  before  great  dis- 
tension has  taken  place.  When  neglected,  the  joint  is  very  much  weakened  and  is 
slow  to  recover  even  with  the  most  suitable  treatment. 

In  the  chronic  simple  farm  of  synovitis,  this  fluid  effusion  may  also  be  associated 
with  a  good  deal  of  thickening  of  the  cajisular  structures,  which  may  be  convert^ 
by  hyperplania  into  soft  pulpy  tissue.  But  this  produces  a  condition  as  to  symptoms 
and  treatment  so  similar  to  strumous  synovitis,  now  to  be  considered,  from  which  it 
probably  only  differs  in  fetiology,  that  one  description  will  suffice  practically  for 
both. 

The  three  forms  of  septic  synomtis — the  acute,  sub-acute,  and  chronic—  -which  wc 
have  already  considered  elsewhere  (334),  present  no  peculiar  features  as  developed 
in  the  knee,  and  need  not  therefore  be  separately  described.  It  is  enough  here  to 
say  that  the  acute  form  requires  the  earliest  and  most  enei'getic  treatment,  if  we  are 
to  save  the  joint  at  all.  Aspiration  is  here  rarely  sufficient,  and  it  is  better,  as  soon 
as  we  can  prove  the  existence  of  suppuration,  to  lay  the  joint  open  on  both  sides  by 
free  incision,  and  wash  it  out  with  carbolic  lotion,  then  putting  it  up  under  an  anti- 
septic dressing,  with  careful  drainage  and  immobilisation.  The  incisions  here,  as 
above,  should  lie  well  back,  so  as  to  thoroughly  drain  the  deepest  part  of  the  cavity. 
As  to  the  sub-acute  and  chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  if  distension  be  great,  aspi- 
ration repeated  over  and  over  again  may  be  sufficient ;  but  here,  too,  incision  should 
not  be  too  long  deferred.  In  many  cases,  however,  local  antiphlogistics  (p.  335)  will 
be  adequate  for  the  local  condition.  The  general  treatment  of  the  constitutional 
state  has  been  already  considered  (p.  335). 

Strumous  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  differs  in  no  respect 
as  to  aetiology  and  pathology  from  that  met  with  in  the  same  structures  elsewhere 
(see  p.  342).  We  have  only  then  to  consider  here  the  subjective  and  objective 
symptoms  due  to  the  disease  in  this  particular  situation. 

Very  often  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  subjective  phenomena  are  almost 
nil.  There  is  little  or  no  pain,  heat,  or  throbbing.  And  yet  objectively  we  have 
suspicious  features  about  the  case.  Thus  a  slight  fulness  may  be  noticed  above  and 
below  the  patella  on  either  side.  This  is  due,  not  to  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the 
joint,  but  to  thickening  of  the  actual  synovial  tissues,  in  which  those  low  plastic 
changes  are  taking  place  already  described.  There  is  consequently  no  fluctuation 
here,  but  a  doughy  or  elastic  sensation  to  the  finger  under  palpation.  Again  the 
limb  will  usually  be  slightly  flexed,  for  reasons  already  given  in  speaking  of  acute 
synovitis  (p.  378),  though  to  a  minor  degiee.  The  whole  joint,  too,  will  look  more  bulky 
generally,  but  at  first  there  will  be  no  alteration  either  in  the  colour  or  lustre  of  the 
skin.  Passive  movement  or  walking  will  produce  little  discomfort,  though  some 
sensation  of  stiffness  may  be  complained  of. 

Later  on,  however,  when  the  ligamentous  structures  are  being  invaded  by  the 
inflammation,  and  are  becoming  softened  and  weakened,  the  symptoms  will  be  very 
plain.  Besides  the  exaggeration  of  the  fulness  already  noticed,  there  will  be  greater 
flexion  with  pain  on  movement  of  the  joint  surfaces  one  over  the  other,  although 
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position  assumed  by  the  Knee- 
joint  when  left  to  itself  in 
advanced  Strumous  Disease  of 
the  Synovial  Membrane,  viz. 
flexion,  rotation  of  the  tibia 
outwards,  its  partial  disloca- 
tion backwards,  dislocation  of 
the  patella  outwards.  ( From 
a  preparation  in  tbe  Museum 
of  University  CoUe^.) 


perha|>s  little  or  none  on  simply  resting  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  bones  without 
movement.  The  local  heat  will  also  be  increased,  and  there  will  probably  be  a  slight 
general  rise  of  the  temperature  of  tbe  body.  Tenderness  will  also  be  marked,  usually 
most  8o  at  one  or  other  side  of  the  patella.  In  those  cases  where  caseation  or  actual 
purulent  softening;;  is  taking  place,  at  one  spot  or  other  of  the  synovial  or  capsular 
structures,  the  colour  of  the  skin  will  be  deepened  more  or  less  by  congestion,  and 
the  heat  will  be  raised.  But,  even  short  of  this,  the  skin  over  the  swollen  joint  will 
be  altered  in  appearance.  It  may  be  paler  than  usual,  with  a  peculiai*  glazed  lustre, 
and  may  be  marked  by  many  veins,  which  stand  out  in  relief  as  blue  lines  against 
the  general  white  tone  of  colour.  As  the  condition  advances  to  an  extreme  degree,  all 
the  symptoms  become  aggravated,  and  in  addition  we  have  another  notable  change, 
if -the  limb  be  left  to  itself — namely,  actual  displacement  of  the  bones  from  their  nor- 
mal relations  to  one  another.  Thus  we  find  besides  the  flexion,  now  extreme,  that 
the  tibia  is  actually  drawn  backwards  on  the  lower  end 

of  the  femur,  which  now  projecte  in  front  with  the  ^'!JH '!'!'!::!i*l^/i'?'.?^"'**^ 
patella;  at  the  same  time  the  tibia  and  fibula  to- 
gether are  rotated  more  or  less  outwards,  and  as  the 
patella  follows,  it  now  rests  more  or  less  upon  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  femur.  Fig.  82  represents 
this  displacement  in  an  extreme  degree ;  its  cause  is 
not  fiiT  to  seek.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  this 
stage  the  ligamentous  and  capsular  structures  have 
become  softened  by  the  spreading  to  them  of  the  low 
inflammation  which  commenced  in  the  synovial 
membrane.  In  the  flexed  position  of  the  limb,  then, 
there  is  nothing  to  antagonise  the  strong  action  of 
the  flexors  in  the  ham,  which  in  this  position  tend 
to  draw  the  head  of  the  tibia  directly  backwards,  and 
as  the  ligamentous  structures  are  soft,  they  gradually 
jrield  to  the  strain.  Again,  as  the  external  hamstring 
muflcles  act  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  axis  of  the 
tibia  than  the  internal,  they  possess  more  power  of 
notation  of  the  bone  than  the  latter,  and  as  the  liga- 
ments yield,  the  head  of  the  fibula  is  drawn  back- 
wards faster  than  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia,  the 
result  being  rotation  outwards  of  the  leg  and  carrying 
outwards  <k  the  patella. 

Ajb  to  strumous  disease  ip  its  relations  to  the  liga^- 
mentous  and  cartilaginous  cqn^ponents  of  the  joint,  it 
may  be  stated  never  to  arise  in  these  primarily.  As  to 
the  first,  we  have  already  seen  that  they  are  eventually 
involved  in  the  slowly  advancing  change  of  the  syno- 
vial structures,  and  are  fused  with  them  into  a  soft 
spongy  granulation  m^rial.  As  to  the  second,  it  is 
Mxmer  or  later  afiected  in  a  secondary  way  by  those 
changes  already  described  (p.  349).  Thus  the  hypertrophied  synovial  fringes 
>welling  in  all  directions  will  travel  across  the  surfaces  of  the  joint,  until  between 
tbe  two  bone9  ^^^TP  ^^  &  layer  of  granulation-tissue.  Whenever  this  touches 
cartilage,  it  will  produce  eventually  proliferation  of  its  cells  and  ulceration.  This 
may  go  on  to  partial  or  complete  destruction  of  the  articular  covering.  But  this 
di>«ase  never  OQu^n^enoes  primarily  in  the  cartilage. 

Taming  nqw  to  strumous  disease  of  the  knee  commencing  in  the  bone  ends,  it 
may  be  stated  at  once  that  the  startin-gpoint  here  is  usually  an  epiphysitis  (see  p.  353) 
Hther  of  the  fen^ur  or  tibia.  This,  resulting  in  an  osteomyelitis  granulosa,  gradually 
Henda  up  thi-ough  the  end  of  the  bone  into  the  joint  processes  of  inflamed  medulla, 
which  bore  through  the  encrusting  cartilage  as  already  described.  In  the  joint  they 
produce  the  i^me  gradual  destruction  of  the  cartilage  as  the  spongy  inflamed  synoviid 
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membrane  has  been  seen  to  do.  And,  not  only  this,  but  the  inflammatory  action  may 
spread  to  the  latter,  and  produce  in  it  the  same  changes  as  those  resulting  from 
primary  disease  of  its  own  structures,  already  considered.  In  such  a  case  as  this  we 
have  all  the  structures  of  the  joint  diseased,  and  shall  probably  be  unable  to  distin- 
guish in  any  particular  instance  which  is  most  so.  On  the  other  hand,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  meet  with  instances  of  strumous  disease  in  the  bones  of  the  knee-joint  in 
young  children,  which  does  not  affect  the  articulation  at  all  primarily ,  and  may  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  secondarily  if  diagnosed  early  and  judiciously  treated.  This 
strumous  epiphysitis,  namely,  has  tended  to  spread  rather  along  the  plane  of  growing 
tissue  at  the  end  of  the  diaphysis,  and  to  present  at  the  periphery,  under  the  periosteum, 
outside  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  articulation  proper ;  unlike  the  hip  and  shoulder, 
where  the  epiphysary  lines  lie  inside  the  capsule. 

It  may  be  well  now  to  consider  for  a  moment  some  points  of  diagnosis  between  the 
different  forms  of  the  affection  when  seen  early. 

If  the  synovial  membrane  be  alone  the  seat  of  the  change,  the  knee  will  be  but 
very  little  swollen,  and  some  of  the  swelling  will  be  due  to  slight  effusion  into  the 
joint,  which  may  be  now  felt  to  fluctuate.  But  there  will  be  a  little  pulpiness  about 
the  thinner  parts  of  the  capsule  not  present  in  ordinary  synovitis,  and  yet  not  suflS- 
cient  to  indicate  that  the  change  has  reached  the  capsular  structures.  The  latter,  too, 
not  being  inflamed,  there  will  be  little  pain  on  movement,  and  not  much  instinctive 
desii'e  to  flex  the  part.  The  outlines  of  the  bones  are  unaffected,  and  resting  the 
weight  of  the  body  on  them  is  not  accompanied  by  pain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  capsular  and  ligamentous  structures  be  involved  in  the 
pulpy  change,  the  swelling  and  roundness  of  the  knee  will  be  well  marked  with  a 
dough iness  of  the  most  prominent  parts,  which  will  mask  any  little  fluctuation  which 
may  be  present.  The  subjective  symptoms  will  be  more  marked  also  ;  but  besides 
this,  flexions  will  be  present,  as  also  pain  on  any  movement  which  stretches  the  liga- 
ments. As  yet  there  is  none  of  that  starting  of  the  limb  already  described  as  fre- 
quently present  when  the  cartilage  is  becoming  eroded.  Nor  are  the  outlines  of  the 
bones  in  the  least  masked  at  present. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  starts  in  the  ends  of  the  bones,  pain  and 
limping  are  some  of  the  earliest  s3rmptom8.  These  may  be  present  before  any  flexion 
is  noticeable.  The  weight  of  the  body  is  early  felt  on  the  tender  ends,  and  the 
position  of  flexion  will  be  assumed  at  last,  in  order  that  the  surfaces  may  not  be  kept 
firmly  pressed  against  each  other  by  the  action  of  the  ligaments  in  the  extended  position. 
But  when  the  patient  is  lying  down,  the  part  may  be  freely  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  if  it  be  not  too  firmly  extended,  the  rubbing  of  the  still  healthy  joint  surfia^es 
producing  no  dii^icomfort.  Then  there  will  probably  be  a  good  deal  of  gnawing  pain  in 
the  ends  of  the  bones,  especially  at  night.  The  latter,  too,  will  be  more  or  less  expanded, 
and  may  be  felt  altered  in  outline  to  a  slight  extent ;  they  will  also  be  tender  just  above 
and  below  the  joint  surfaces  when  pressed  upon  from  the  sides.  In  those  cases,  too, 
where  the  disease  in  the  bones  is  spreading  along  epiphysal  planes,  we  shall  find  in 
addition  to  these  symptoms  other  more  distinct  evidence  developing  later  on.  Thus 
we  may  find  one  spot  on  the  external  or  internal  surfacas  of  the  condyloid  portion  of 
the  femur  becoming  tender  and  swollen  over  a  limited  area :  later  this  may  acquire  a 
dull  fed  colour,  and  give  a  doughy  or  fluctuating  sensation  to  the  finger  on  palpation  ; 
then  this  collection  may  burst  externally  through  the  skin  and  externally  aJso  to  the 
synovial  cavity  of  the  articulation,  and  our  probe  may  be  passed  to  a  greater  or  lets 
depth  into  the  bone,  but  not  into  the  latter,  unless  in  advanced  cases.  The  same 
evidence  may  also  be  forthcoming  that  the  head  of  the  tibia  is  diseased  alone  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  joint  surfaces,  the  external  abscess  pointing  through  the  skin  in  this 
case  about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  below  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone. 

But  when  the  disease  in  any  of  these  situations  becomes  advanced,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  diagnose  in  which  it  has  originated,  or  indeed  in  which  of  them  it  is  most 
advanced  in  many  cases. 

Turning  now  to  the  treatment  of  strumous  disease  of  the  knee,  the  syno>'ial  and  bone 
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varietieB  may  be  taken  together,  what  is  suitable  for  one  being  equally  so  for  the  other 
up  to  a  certain  point.  The  general  constitutional  treatment  of  struma  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  as  far  as  necessary  (p.  343),  as  also  the  local  antiphlogistic  management. 
It  is  only  necessary,  then,  here  to  point  out  how  the  latter  can  best  be  applied  to 
the  local  condition  of  this  particular  joint. 

In  the  first  place,  rest  has  to  be  secured  for  the  knee  without  interfering  with 
due  exercise  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  very  early  cases,  and  with  intelligent 
children,  it  will  be  enough  to  immobilise  the  joint  with  a  padded  back  splint  of 
leather  or  wood,  and  allow  them  to  go  about  on  crutches  in  the  open  air,  the  knee 
being  treated  locally  with  blistering,  painting  with  tincture  of  iodine,  or  scoring  with 
the  actual  cautery.  But  with  many  young  people  the  desire  to  use  the  limb  will  be 
too  strong  for  them,  whether  they  are  on  crutches  or  not  Under  these  circumstances 
nothing  can  be  better  than  Dr.  Thomas's  splint,  which  will  prevent  thisand  at  the  same 
time  enable  the  patient  to  have  a  fair  amount  of  exercise,  eventually  without  crutches. 
This  appliance  consists  of  a  strong  circlet  of  iron  covered  with  leather,  which  embraces 
the  thigh  on  the  affected  side,  so  that  a  padded  portion  of  its  circumference  may  rest 
against  the  under  surface  of  the  tuber  ischii.  From  this  collar  two  strong  iron  rods 
run  down  at  either  side  of  the  limb  to  about  two  or  three  inches  below  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  where  they  both  terminate  in  a  ling  of  iron,  flat  towards  the  sole.  To  this 
ring  the  foot  should  be  fastened  with  strips  of  plaster,  making  extension  in  the  usual 
way.  The  vertical  rods,  running  now  at  either  side  of  the  knee,  are  fixed  to  the 
latter  either  by  turns  of  bandage  or,  better  still,  by  a  broad  leather  sheath  stitched  to 
the  rod  at  either  side,  so  as  to  support  the  back  of  the  knee,  combined  with  circular 
bandaging.  With  this  splint  applied  the  patient  rests,  when  in  the  upright  position, 
with  his  tuh^  ischii  seated  upon  the  iron  circlet  above,  and  the  whole  weight  of 
the  body,  on  this  side,  thrown  upon  it,  and  through  it  to  the  side  rods  and  foot-piece, 
the  foot  itself  being  prevented  from  reaching  the  ground.  With  an  iron  patten 
screwed  on  to  the  s6]e  of  his  boot  on  the  sound  side,  he  is  now  able  to  walk  about 
(at  first  with  crutches)  very  fairly,  the  knee  being  at  perfect  rest  and  undergoing  any 
local  treatment  all  the  time.  After  a  while,  when  the  power  of  balance  is  acquired, 
the  crutches  are  put  aside  and  the  patient  can  walk  well,  though  of  course  stiffly. 

This  splint  is  suitable  for  every  stage  of  the  disease,  wherever  it  commences.  It 
is  one  which  can  be  easily  made  and  readily  applied  or  removed.  With  it  any 
tendency  to  flexion  of  the  knee  can  be  combated  in  the  earlier  stages  by  extension  to 
the  foot- piece.  Even  later,  where  flexion  has  been  neglected  and  has  become  ex- 
treme, the  limb  may  be  brought  down  straight  by  a  combination  of  extension  with 
pressure  and  counter-pressure  on  the  knee  forwards  and  backwards,  by  means  of 
leather  sheets  passing  across  above  the  joint,  in  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur, 
and  below,  behind  the  calf  The  extension  may  be  made  a  continuous  and 
elastic  one  by  the  insertion  of  an  elastic  ring  between  the  foot-piece  and  the  extending 
straps  of  plaster.  Broad  stmps  of  india-rubber  may  also  be  used  above  and  below 
the  knee,  instead  of  leather,  for  the  same  purpose.  Other  appliances  may  of  course 
he  used  for  immobilising  the  knee,  such  as  plaster  of  Paris  or  starch  bandages ;  but 
there  is  an  objection  to  these,  that  they  prevent  the  employment  of  local  remedies, 
and  they  do  not  take  the  weight  off  the  limb.  But  with  Thomas's  splint  we  can  treat 
a  case  from  beginning  to  end  in  any  stage,  from  the  milder  to  the  worst  forms  of 
suppurating  joint. 

If  the  actual  cautery  is  considered  a  desirable  counter-irritant  in  any  case,  and  I 
know  no  better,  it  may  be  used  either  in  the  form  of  light  strokes  with  a  narrow 
iron  on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  joint,  so  as  to  produce  rapid  blistering,  or  it  may  be 
applied  over  one  large  surface,  about  1x3  inches,  more  vigorously  with  a  flat  instru- 
ment, so  as  to  make  an  open  suppurating  surface,  as  practised  by  Syne.  This  may  be 
kept  open  with  Ung.  Sabin.  all  the  time  the  patient  js  taking  exercise  on  his 
f^plint. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  treatment,  such  cases  of 
strumous  disease  of  the  knee  will  often  run  on  to  the  formation  of  caseous  material. 
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either  in  the  massive  granulation-tissue,  derived  from  the  synovial  and  capsular 
structures,  or  in  the  head  of  the  bone.  In  the  former  case,  however,  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  the  softening  action  may  open  up  the  joint  surfaces.  In  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases,  caseation  having  commenced  in  the  peri-synovial  tissues,  forms 
an  abscess,  which  may  extend  widely,  and  eventually  open  through  the  skin  without 
implicating  the  joint  proper  at  all.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  possible  is  veiy  re- 
markable, and  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on,  as  errors  are  very  apt  to  arise  from  over- 
looking the  fact,  and  a  joint  or  limb  may  be  sacritioed  in  the  belief  that  the  sinuses, 
leading  deeply  downwards,  actimlly  run  into  the  articulation.  I  have  seen  amputa- 
tion through  the  thigh  performed  on  the  supposition  that  several  sinuses  around  the 
knee  led  into  the  joint,  and  that  the  latter  was  consequently  disorganised,  and  where 
subsequent  dissection  showed  that  the  encrusting  cartilages  were  healthy,  and  the  joint 
unopened  by  the  suppuration,  though  the  soft  pai-ts  were  freely  traversed  by  sinusen, 
external  to  the  synovial  lining.  In  this  case  the  knee  and  limb  would  apparently 
have  been  saved  by  an  opening  up  of  the  sinuses  and  scraping  out  of  the  cajseons 
materials  from  the  peri- articular  abscesses.  Such  treatment  will  often  afford  just  as 
good  results  in  very  young  persons,  even  if  the  joint  should  be  opened  during  the 
operation,  as  a  free  excision  would.  If  it  be  adopted  early  when  the  breaking-down 
process  is  commencing,  a  simple  incision  being  made  antiseptically  into  the  boggy 
focus,  and  all  the  diseased  tissue  scraped  away  with  a  Yolkmann's  sharp  spoon,  the 
spread  of  the  disease  may  be  prevented,  and  the  resulting  cavity  will  heal  rapidly. 
The  same  almost  may  be  said  of  that  form  of  the  disease  commencing  in  the  ends 
of  the  bones,  particularly  the  tibia.  This  may  advance  to  a  considerable  stage  of 
development  without  actually  invading  the  joint.  A  knowledge  of  this,  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  disease  frequently  commences  in  strumous  epiphysitis,  may  lead  us  in 
the  future  to  examine  this  part  of  the  bones  much  earlier  for  evidences  of  morbid 
action,  and  when  we  have  found  this  to  operate  early  upon  the  condition  before  it 
spreads  far.  Our  line  of  action  in  such  cases  is  to  cut  down  upon  the  tender 
spot  over  the  epiphysary  line  (with  all  care  to  protect  our  wound  from  impurities) 
and  then  to  scrape  away  with  a  sharp  spoon  any  diseased  tissue  that  may  be  found 
there.  The  resulting  cavity  should  be  kept  open  with  a  drain-tube,  and  allowed  to 
granulate  up  from  the  bottom.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  in  operating 
upon  this  part  of  a  bone,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  fragile  tissue,  and  Uiat  any 
undue  force  or  roughness  in  scraping  must  be  carefully  avoided,  lest  we  damage  the 
growing  tissue  around  which  we  are  leaving  behind.  With  due  care  many  joints 
may  be  saved  by  this  simple  operation,  but  without  the  gentlest  treatment  it  may  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

In  those  cases  where  the  disease,  stai'ting  either  in  the  synovial  tissues  or  the  ends 
of  the  bones,  actually  spreads  to  the  surfaces  of  the  joints,  and  causes  destructive  and 
inci^asing  change  there,  either  accompanied  by  suppuration  or  without  it,  the  ques- 
tion will  arise  as  to  whether  the  joint  can  be  saved  by  anything  short  of  excision. 
Leaving  the  discussion  of  this  point  in  detail  for  the  essay  on  Excision  of  Joints, 
it  may  be  stated  here  shortly  that  the  knee  in  this  state  can  be  often  saved  by  free 
incision  with  careful  drainage.  The  best  incisions  to  make  for  effecting  the  latter 
purpose  are  those  to  the  benefits  of  which  attention  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Rushtou 
Parker,  of  Liverpool.  These  are  made  at  either  side  of  the  joint  over  the  condyles, 
but  well  behind,  so  as  to  drain  the  back  part  of  the  cavity.  They  should  be  very  free 
and  open  up  the  synovial  pouch  freely.  When  made,  the  limb  should  be  immobilised 
on  a  Thomas's  or  Macintyre's  splint,  and  the  joint  washed  out  occasionally  with  car- 
bolic or  tincture  of  iodine  solution,  all  dressing  and  treatment  being  conducted  on  the 
best  antiseptic  pnnciples.  This  thorough  drainage,  if  it  be  maintained,  is  frequently 
followed  by  the  best  results,  the  cavity  gradually  filling  up  with  plastic  matter,  and 
the  wounds  then  granulating  up  from  the  bottom.  So  long  as  the  free  escape  for  the 
pus  is  provided  for,  the  course  of  cases  treated  in  this  way  is  usually  favourable,  and 
if  healing  take  place,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  limb  is  more 
favourable  for  walking  than  after  excision  of  the  ends  of  the  bones.  Tliis  free 
incision  at  both  sides  of  the  joint  may  be  often  followed  with  advantage  by  free 
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flcrapinii;  away  of  the  diseased  tissues  with  sharp  spoons,  which  will  ranch  assist 
nature  in  getting  rid  of  the  products  of  necrosis,  either  in  the  hones  or  soft  parts. 

Finallj,  it  may  he  noted  that,  if  any  joint  in  the  hody  offers  greater  opportunities 
than  anotiier  for  testing  the  value  of  the  intra-synovial  and  inter-osseal  injection  of 
carholic  add  solutions,  as  recommended  hy  Hueter  (p.  343)  for  strumous  disease,  it 
ought  to  he  the  knee,  all  parts  of  which  are  so  easy  to  reach  with  the  needle,  and  are 
80  open  to  ohservation  after  the  operation.     The  method  deserves  a  fair  trial. 

Si/philitic  affections  of  the  knee-joint  offer  no  special  features  for  particular  descrip- 
tion. It  need  only  he  said  that  they  may  present  themselves  in  infancy,  in  youth, 
and  more  rarely  in  mature  life.  Those  met  with  in  infancy  are  usually  the  forms  of 
epiphysitis  already  described  (p.  353),  due  to  the  hereditary  taint.  This  form  is  only 
met  with  in  infancy,  and  is  not  difficult  to  recognise.  The  first  point  noticed  will 
probably  be  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  move  one  of  the  knees.  The 
latter  will  be  kept  at  rest,  while  the  other  is  freely  moved  about.  There  will  be  little 
or  no  suffering  apparently,  and  no  s|iecial  subjective  symptoms.  But  an  inspection  of 
the  knee  will  show  that  all  is  not  right.  At  first  there  will  be  nothing  more  than 
hiight  swelling  without  redness  over  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  upper  end  of  the 
tibia.  The  joint-surfaces  will  appear  intact,  and  passive  movement  of  one  over  the 
other  will  cause  no  pain,  if  gently  applied.  A  little  later  the  swollen  spots  will  be 
found  to  fluctuate,  and  probably  now  there  will  be  pain,  with  possibly  evidence  of 
^paration  of  one  or  other  epiphysis.  This  will  consist,  if  the  femur  alone  be  diseased, 
in  slight  deformity  of  the  knee,  the  epiphyses  being  drawn  backwards  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  tibia,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  projecting  forwards  more  or  less.  If 
both  bones  be  diseased,  there  may  be  in  addition  to  this  some  displacement  of  the 
tibia  also.  Besidos  this,  careful  lateral  movements  will  often  elicit  free  crepitus 
between  the  shafts  and  the  epiphyses,  while  moderate  flexion  of  the  joint-surfaces  will 
not  do  so.  Then  there  will  be  complete  loss  of  power  in  the  limb,  which  will  lie  as 
.»til]  as  if  paralysed  (Parrot,  vid.  sup.) 

The  syphilitic  affections  met  with  in  youth  in  the  knee  are  merely  the  expression  of 
the  deposit  of  the  usutil  granulation-tissue  in  the  soft  tissues  of  the  joints  or  the  bone 
#*ndfi.  When  the  synovial  and  capsular  structures  are  alone  affected,  the  joint  will  not 
U>  8o  evenly  swollen  as  in  the  strumous  affection ;  it  will  have  a  more  uneven  or 
lumpy  look,  though  otherwise  very  much  in  the  same  condition  as  if  affected  with  stru- 
moas  synovitis.  It  requires  practically  the  same  treatment  locally  as  the  strumous 
form  of  the  disease  in  its  earlier  stage  of  deposit,  combined  with  the  usual  antSsyphilitic 
remedies.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  about  this  condition  that  it  appears  to  give  rise  to 
very  little  pain  or  discomfort,  even  when  marked  in  the  synovial  structures,  the  patient 
bein^iC  able  to  walk  very  well  on  the  affected  limb. 

The  syphilitic  affections  of  adult  life,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  either  the  tran- 
*ipnt .  inflammatory  affections  of  the  synovial  membranes  met  with  in  the  earliest 
ntogoit  of  the  acquired  affection,  already  described  (p.  341)>  which  are  usually  accom* 
panied  by  some  effusion,  or  they  may  be  of  the  nature  of  diffused  gummatous  infil- 
tnition  of  the  synovial  structures  or  bones,  or  actual  concrete  gummata  in  one  or 
otlier  part  of  the  joint  structures  undergoing  some  of  the  changes  to  which  these 
defiotdtB  are  liable.  Lancereaux's '  conclusions  led  him  to  the  belief  that  these  neoplasms 
difftfred  neither  in  colour,  consistence,  nor  histological  composition  from  syphilitic 
tlppOMiM  elsewhere  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  the  viscera ;  also  that  the  knee  was 
the  joint  most  frequently  affected  with  this  form  of  syphilis.  This  is  the  joint,  too, 
in  which  I  have  mostly  seen  the  disease. 

Giml  of  the  knee  presents  no  special  features  peculiar  to  the  joint,  and  requires 
no  fiarticular  description  beyond  what  will  be  found  at  p.  343« 

A  rihritis  deformans  (p.  344)  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  the  knee,  and  is  a  source 
of  mncb  trouble  to  those  affe<*ted  with  it,  although  not  so  crippling  in  its  effects  as  when 
««aied  in  the  hip.  The  pain  in  the  joint  is  chiefly  felt  in  the  morning,  and  is  soon 
followed  by  limitation  of  ttaovement.     When  examined  now  with  the  hand,  the  out- 
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line  of  the  joint  may  appear  lumpy  around  the  borders  of  the  encrusting  cartilage. 
During  flexion  and  extension,  too,  a  peculiar  crackling  may  be  felt  by  the  hand  of  the 
surgeon  and  by  the  patient,  in  the  earlier  stages,  due  to  the  rubbing  of  the  uneven 
cartilaginous  surfaces  one  over  the  other.  Later,  the  distinct  grating  of  bone  against 
bone  can  be  easily  felt.  When  ebumation  has  taken  place,  the  movements  of  the 
joint  may  once  more  be  pretty  free,  the  polished  surfaces  rubbing  one  over  the  other 
with  but  little  friction,  but  before  this  has  been  completed,  much  cutting  and  Hcoring 
of  the  apposed  bones  has  taken  place.  Sometimes,  however,  the  softening  process 
found  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  lasts  long  enough  for  the  tibia  to  be  much 
altered  in  shape  by  the  pressure  of  the  femur,  which  generally  suffers  less.  Thus  we 
may  find  the  latter  nearly  or  actually  buried  in  the  former,  with  much  osteophytic 
deposit  flElx)und.  Unlike  the  other  affections  of  the  knee,  already  described,  there  is 
here  but  little  tendency  to  flexion  as  the  process  advances.  The  latter  is  a  slow  de- 
generative one,  and  causes  but  slight  irritation  of  the  capsular  structures. 

This  is  one  of  the  joints  in  which  arthritis  deformans  is  occasionally  accompanied 
by  suppuration,  perhaps,  indeed,  more  frequently  so  than  any  other.  This  phase  of 
the  complaint  is  usually  met  with  in  younger  patients  than  those  we  are  familiar 
with  as  typical  subjects  of  arthritis  deformans.  Indeed,  the  question  often  suggests 
itself  in  examining  such  cases  whether  we  are  not  perhaps  dealing  here  with  a  hybrid 
disease,  as  it  were  a  mixture  of  struma  and  arthritis  deformans,  or  perhaps  syphilis 
and  the  latter.  For,  occurring  thus  in  younger  individuals,  the  affection  presents 
many  points  of  resemblance  with  strumous  disease,  without  forfeiting,  however,  its 
primary  characters,  Again,  patients  who  have  developed  the  softening  species  of 
arthritis  deformans  in  its  typical  form,  other  joints  besides  the  knee  presenting  the 
characteristic  nodular  enlargements,  may  recover  from  the  actual  suppurative  phase 
of  the  disease,  only  to  die  shortly  after  of  typical  tubercular  disease,  no  new  setiologi- 
cal  factor  having  presented  itself  in  the  meantime.  Of  this  I  have  recently  had  a 
striking  example. 

The  fact  that  the  knee  is  the  joint  most  frequently  attacked  with  the  suppurative 
form  of  arthritis  deformans  is  perhaps  explained  by  its  exposure  to  so  many  external 
influences.  When  this  change  does  take  place,  it  is  usually  an  insidious  one.  The 
symptoms  of  its  onset  are  not  very  well  marked,  but  are  sufficiently  so  to  make  a 
diagnosis  with  tolerable  certainty.  Superadded  to  the  condition  already  described, 
we  now  find  slight  heat  of  the  part,  with  dusky  redness,  usually  at  either  side  of  the 
knee  over  the  head  of  the  tibia.  Underneath  these  there  will  be  a  sense  of  doughi- 
ness  to  the  touch,  hardly  amounting  to  fluctuation.  If  the  condition  advance  and 
further  softening  take  place,  true  fluctuation  may  be  felt,  and  the  collection  of  soft 
material  may  even  gradually  work  its  way  to  the  surface,  and  discharge  there  in  the 
form  of  whitish  curdy  or  cheesy  debris.  In  other  cases  such  a  collection  may  make 
its  way  into  the  soft  tissues  around  the  joint,  and  form  a  large  cold  abscess,  as  I  have 
seen  in  a  very  marked  case.  All  this  time  there  may  be  little  or  no  inflammatory 
reaction  in  the  knee,  and  but  little  pain  unless  on  motion,  even  in  extreme  cases,  the 
whole  process  being  little  more  than  a  degenerative  one.  But  when  an  accumulation 
of  this  kind  has  been  left  to  itself  to  burst,  or  has  been  opened  without  due  anti8q)tic 
precautions,  sooner  or  later  the  part  is  almost  sure  to  become  foul,  and  then  we  shall 
find  a  discharge  of  true  pus,  replacing  the  curdy  material,  and  with  this  change  all 
the  evidences  of  active  inflammation.  But  such  external  openings  do  not  always 
form,  and  a  reparative  action  may  set  in  under  cai^eful  local  and  constitutional  treat.- 
ment  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  now  degenerating.  If 
this  be  the  case,  more  or  less  complete  anchylosis  may  take  place,  which,  as  already 
stated,  is  very  exceptional  with  arthritis  deformans ;  here  it  is  only  possible  as  the 
result  of  suppurative  destruction  of  the  joint  surfaces.  But  in  this  last  case  actual 
synostosis  may  take  place,  unlike  the  simple  mechanical  locking  of  the  parts  so  often 
seen  in  the  usual  form  of  the  affection. 

In  considering  the  question  of  treatment,  the  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that  very 
much  more  may  be  accomplished  by  improving  the  general  health  and  vitality  of  the 
body  than  by  any  local  treatment.     The  best  we  can  do  in  the  latter  direction  is  to 
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guaid  the  knee  from  cold  and  damp,  by  covering  it  with  cotton- wool  or  flannel,  and 
to  employ  systematic  friction,  with  or  without  stimulating  liniments.  In  the  earlier 
iitages  the  part  should  not  be  immobilised,  and  the  patient  may  be  encouraged  to  take 
exercise,  so  as  to  encourage  active  circulation.  Later  on,  when  the  ends  of  the  bone 
are  in  a  softened  condition,  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  deformity,  the  knee  may  be 
hupported  by  a  splint  of  leather  or  wood,  and  exercise  need  not  be  interdicted  if  the 
patient  can  bear  it.  But  when  actual  liquefaction  is  taking  place,  the  most  complete 
immobilisation  is  desirable.  This  is  perhaps  best  compassed  by  the  plaster  of  Paris 
bandage  applied  over  cotton- wool,  though  the  starch  bandage  also  is  suitable  and 
lighter.  But  whatever  is  applied  should  be  portable  by  the  patient  himself,  and 
enable  him  to  take  exercise  on  crutches,  which  is  essential  if  the  part  is  ever  ^  be  re- 
paired. In  those  rare  cases  where  the  disease  advances  to  liquefaction  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  joint  ends  are  bathed  in  broken-down  material,  the  question  arises 
whether  incision  and  drainage,  or  complete  excision,  is  the  most  suitable  treatment. 
Premising  tbat  no  cutting  operation  is  desirable  in  such  cases,  unless  as  a  last  resource, 
and  where  the  collection  is  about  inevitably  to  burst,  it  may  be  said  that  probably  both 
procedures  have  their  place.  But,  considering  the  age  at  which  this  disease  usually 
becomes  extreme,  and  the  genei-al  lack  of  vital  force  of  which  it  appears  in  many  cases 
to  be  merely  the  expression,  we  cannot  hope  for  much  from  either,  the  prospect  of  repair 
being  so  slender.  Nevertheless  cases  are  met  with  from  time  to  time  in  which  thet^ 
appears  to  be  nothing  left  but  one  or  other,  the  Joint  being  completely  disorganised. 
In  some  of  these,  especially  where  the  bones  are  less  involved,  free  incision  and  drain- 
er will  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  joint ;  in  others,  where  there  is  already  much 
destruction  of  bone,  it  may  possibly  save  some  time  if  the  joint  be  fi'eely  opened  and 
tlie  ends  sawn  off.  But  up  to  the  present,  excision  has  not  been  looked  upon  with 
&vour  for  this  disease,  and  has  been  very  rarely  practised.  Mr.  Gant  ^  has  recorded  a 
case,  however,  where  he  excised  the  knee  of  a  woman  past  middle  life,  for  an  affection 
which  he  r^arded  as  probably  arthritis  deformans,  and  with  a  favourable  result.  Mr. 
Curling  '  had  already  placed  a  similar  case  on  record  in  1 869,  which  is  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Gant.  Mr.  Holmes,  too,  has  told  mc  of  another  case,  in  which  this  operation 
appeared  to  hold  out  the  best  prospect  to  one  of  his  patients  suffering  plainly  from 
this  disease,  and  where  the  event  justified  his  conclusion.  It  seems  likely,  however^ 
that  in  the  future,  incision,  with  free  scraping  of  the  diseased  surfkces  With  a  sharp 
tfpooDy  will  take  the  place  of  formal  excision,  and  save  any  cases  which  are  to  be  saved 
from  amputation,  which  is  all  that  is  left  if  repair  of  the  bones  does  not  take  place. 

Sometimes  arthritis  deformans  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  outgrowths  either 
from  the  synovial  membrane,  cartilage,  or  bone,  which  foim  pedunculated  masses  liable 
to  be  broken  off,  forming  loose  bodies,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  345). 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  mode  of  removal  of  loose  bodies  from  the  knee-joint, 
whatever  be  their  aetiolo^,  a  question  which  has  been  already  considered  (p.  357). 
And,  first,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  if  there  be  many  such  present,  it  is  not  desirable 
to  attempt  their  removal  at  all.  Not  only  Would  there  be  a  difficulty  in  doing  this,  but 
we  would  probably,  in  such  a  case,  be  dealing  with  a  joint  in  a  very  distinctly  diseased 
con<iition,  which  would  be  most  likely  to  reproduce  such  bodies  again  under  the 
extra  stimulus  or  irritation  of  an  operation,  however  carefully  carried  out.  It  is  only, 
then,  when  we  have  a  small  number  to  deal  with  that  we  attempt  to  free  the  articu- 
lation of  them.  This  is  best  done  by  the  direct  method  of  incision,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  certain  to  effect  what  we  want,  and  which  in  these  days  of  anti- 
s^'plic  surgery  has  but  few  risks.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows : — The  loose  body 
lieing  fixed  at  one  part  of  the  joint  (usually  best  over  the  external  condyle)  and  firmly 
held  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  pressing  it  against  the  synovial  ponch  wall,  the 
latter  is  cut  down  upon  by  one  or  two  firm  cuin  with  a  shtu-p  scalpel  and  through  by 
cutting  on  the  loose  body.  When  the  incision  is  free  enough,  and  the  latter  quite 
unattached,  it  slips  out  usually  with  a  sudden  Jerk,  and  the  operation  is  finished,  unless 
there  be  more  than  one.     If  so,  and  it  do  not  present  itself  at  once,  the  joint  may  be 
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carefully  explored  by  passing  the  finger  in  through  the  opening,  and  then,  when  the  other 
body  or  bodies  is  found,  coaxing  it  with  this  and  external  manipulation  towards  and 
out  of  the  opening.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loose  cartilage  be  attached  at  one  end, 
it  must  be  drawn  out  of  the  opening  with  hooked  forceps,  and  cut  away  at  its  pedicle. 
The  wound  may  then  be  drawn  together  with  a  stitch  or  two,  leaving  a  short  piece 
of  drain-tube  in  it  for  a  few  days,  in  case  of  effusion.  But,  if  the  whole  operation 
have  been  conducted  on  strictly  antiseptic  principles,  there  will  be  little  to  fear  from 
this,  and  in  the  simpler  operation  it  is  better  to  dispense  with  the  drain-tube,  leaving 
in  at  most  a  few  horse-hairs.  If,  however,  any  unfortunate  contamination  of  the 
joint  should  take  place,  and  acute  suppurative  inflammation  supervene,  the  part  must 
be  treated  on  ordinary  principles  (p.  335),  always  remembering  that  early  and  effectual 
drainage  by  incision  is  the  first  consideration.  After  the  removal  of  the  loose  bodies 
and  application  of  the  antiseptic  dressing,  the  limb  must  be  kept  at  perfect  rest  until 
the  external  wound  is  healed,  when  it  may  be  gradually  exercised,  first  by  passive 
then  by  active  movement. 

The  indirect  method,  which  is  less  employed  for  the  removal  of  loose  bodies  from 
the  knee  now  than  formerly,  has  been  already  described,  as  far  as  is  necessary 
(p.  353). 

We  have  now  to  consider  briefly  another  condition  of  the  knee,  which  produces 
symptoms  closely  resembling  those  present  in  the  last  affection.  This  is  that  luxa- 
tion, or  subluxation,  of  one  or  other  semilunar  cartilage  not  unfrequently  met  with. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  account  in  all  cases  for  the  occurrence  of  this  lesion,  but  in 
others  it  is  plainly  due  to  some  sudden  and  unexpected  wrench  of  the  joint.  The 
evidence  of  its  existence  is  as  follows  : — The  patient,  after  some  sudden  and  unusual 
twist  of  the  knee,  may  be  seized  with  a  most  agonising  pain  in  the  part,  which  he  is 
now  unable  to  extend  fully  and  fixes  in  the  flexed  position.  It  remains  thus  fixed 
often  for  several  hours,  until  the  pain  generally  subsides,  and  the  limb  extends,  when 
the  joint  may  appear  as  well  as  ever,  after  a  short  period  of  stiffiiess  or  soreness,  and 
perhaps  trifling  effusion.  But  sooner  or  later  such  attacks  recur,  oflen  over  and  over 
again,  wiih  increased  frequency,  the  patient  becoming  more  or  less  crippled  in  conse- 
quence. If,  during  the  stage  of  flexion  and  fixation,  the  joint  be  examined,  the  border 
of  the  displaced  meniscus  may  oflen  be  felt  thrust  outwards  against  itxe  c^Mule. 
What  has  occurred  in  these  cases  is  this :  the  looseness  of  the  semilunar  cartilage  has 
enabled  it  to  slip  between  femur  and  tibia  where  the  joint  is  flexed,  but  in  an  unusual 
way,  so  as  not  to  slip  out  of  the  way  during  extension.  The  consequence  is,  that  it 
becomes  nipped  tightly  between  the  two  bones,  which,  as  extension  is  completed,  are 
held  apart  by  it,  thus  putting  all  the  more  tense  ligaments  of  the  joint  on  the 
stretch,  and  causing  the  pain  complained  of.  The  latter  is  similar  in  character,  but 
not  so  severe  in  degree,  as  that  present  with  loose  bodies. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  condition,  two  points  have  to  be  considered :  first,  how  to 
overcome  the  fixed  flexion  of  the  knee  and  restore  the  meniscus  to  its  normal  position; 
second,  how  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  luxation.  In  reference  to  the  first  require- 
ment, it  may  be  frankly  said  that  we  have  learned  something  from  the  so-called  *  bone- 
setters.'  Their  blind  wrench  to  straighten  the  limb  has  been  so  often  followed  by 
complete  reduction  of  the  cartilage  at  once,  and  restoration  of  the  movements  of  the 
knee  on  the  spot,  that  this  treatment  of  forced  extension,  intelligently  applied,  has 
come  into  regular  use.  In  a  given  case,  then,  where  the  knee  is  fixed  in  flexion,  the 
patient  should  be  put  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic ;  the  su]^;eon  then  grasping 
the  ankle,  with  his  right  hand,  and  placing  the  left  on  the  affected  knee,  should 
make  forcible  sudden  extension  (after  momentary  increase  of  the  flexion),  when  the 
cartilage  will  be  found  to  slip  into  its  place.  After  this,  the  patient  will  be  able  to 
walk,  but  should  rest  the  joint  for  a  day  or  two  while  soraness  remains. 

The  next  point  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  slipping  out  again  of  the  meniscus, 
during  some  sudden  movement  of  the  joint.  This  is  prevented  to  some  extent  by  the 
use  of  an  elastic  kneecap  or  bandage,  which,  by  supporting  the  capsular  structures 
around  the  semilunar  cartilage,  may  serve  to  retain  it  in  position.  But  very  often 
this  is  inadequate,  and  attacks  recur  like  the  first,  probably  owing  to  a  relaxation  of 
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the  Hgamentons  structures,  which  hold  the  meniscus  in  its  place.  All  that  can  be 
done  in  such  cases,  then,  is  to  employ  firm  support  for  the  knee  as  before,  and  in 
addition  blistering,  friction  and  douches.  In  some  cases  the  capsular  structures 
became  very  loose,  indeed,  with  this  condition  and,  as  in,  the  case  of  a  young 
girl  under  my  care  some  years  ago,  the  lateral  ligaments  may  become  so  stretched  as 
actually  to  allow  lateral  rocking  of  the  femur  on  the  tibia.  Such  cases  require  very 
firm  SDj^ort  indeed. 

Affections  of  the  Ankle. 

The  ajQTections  of  the  ankle  to  which  we  now  turn  require  but  little  special  notice 
on  the  whole.  The  most  common  are  simple  synovitis  and  strumous  disease ;  and 
although  the  pysemic,  syphilitic,  gouty,  and  chronic  rheumatoid  are  often  met  with, 
they  present  no  features  here  peculiar  to  the  ankle-joint  which  need  detain  us. 

From  its  exposed  situation  this  joint  is  very  liable  to  simple  synovitis.  This  is 
QKhered  in  by  a  little  uneasiness  and  stiffness  for  a  short  time,  succeeded  by  acute 
pain  on  movement,  with  local  tenderness  and  redness.  The  part  is  at  the  same  time 
KWoUen,  the  swelling  being  most  marked  over  the  sides  of  the  joint  in  fi-ont  of  the 
lateral  ligaments,  where  also  fluctuation  may  be  quite  distinct.  The  ordinary  position 
of  the  joint  is  not  altered  much  in  this  case ;  but,  if  anything,  the  foot  is  a  little 
pointed  ;  it  is,  however,  fixed,  and  active  motion  is  avoided,  passive  being  resisted. 

The  treatment  is  that  described  as  suitable  for  synovitis  elsewhere.  But  here  we 
have  no  difiSculty  in  giving  the  part  rest,  if  need  be,  without  preventing  exercise — 
namely,  by  placing  the  limb  on  the  afiected  side  on  an  ordinary  wooden  pin  or  leg 
reaching  from  the  knee,  upon  which  he  can  walk  about  while  the  foot  is  at  perfect  rest. 
The  sub-acute  and  chronic  forms  of  synovitis,  as  well  as  those  due  to  sepsis,  need 
no  special  description  here. 

Strumous  disease  presents  the  same  general  features  here  as  in  other  joints.  It 
may  commence  either  in  the  ends  of  the  bones,  or  the  synovialis,  and  run  the  same 
couive,  aa  already  described.  If  starting  in  the  end  of  the  tibia,  there  appears  little 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  early  recognised,  and  treated  by  removal  of  the  diseased 
bone,  by  scraping,  before  the  inflammation  has  spread  to  the  joint  proper.  The 
Hwelling  in  the  synovial  form  is  most  marked  at  either  side  of  the  joint  in  front 
and  liehind  the  lateral  ligaments,  and  has  the  usual  elastic  feel  to  the  finger. 

If  the  aflection  run  on,  and  degeneration  of  the  pulpy  tissue  take  place,  with  the 
frirmation  of  fistulie,  these  will  also  usually  be  found  on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the 
articulation,  either  in  front  or  behind  the  tips  of  the  malleoli.  But  before  this  has 
taken  place  the  disease  will,  in  many  cases,  have  spread  to  the  other  articulations  of 
tho  foot  contiguous  to  it,  and  the  original  affection  be  masked  by  the  newer  changes. 
This  ia  one  of  the  reasons  why  excision  of  this  articulation  has,  up  to  the  present, 
^«*^  8o  sparingly  practised  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  joints,  and  amputation 
t  hrr>ugh  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  has  been  preferred,  where  the  ankle-joint  was  diseased. 
Bat  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of  recent  years  as  to  the  mode  of  the  origin  of 
the  aflTeetion,  and  the  improvements  in  the  modes  of  wound-treatment,  have  worked  a 
change  here,  and  surgeons  are  beginning  to  look  with  more  hopefulness  upon  the 
future  of  excision  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  to  perform  the  operation  more  frequently. 
Still  there  are  not  yet  many  who  would  quite  endorse  Professor  Hueter's  dictum 
when  he  nays  that  *  the  indications  for  excision  of  the  talo-crural  articulation  have 
rnme  when,  together  with  synovitis  granulosa,  suppuration  has  declared  itself.'  In 
thi»  ooantry  we  are  stfll  inclined  to  rely  in  such  a  case  rather  upon  free  incision  and 
drainage,  with  possibly  scraping  out  of  the  diseased  tissue  with  a  sharp  six>on,  with 
careful  antiseptic  precautions,  than  uix)n  any  formal  excision. 


Affections  of  the  Tarsal  and  Metatarsal  Joints. 

The  diseaacs  of  the  tarsal  and  tarso-metatai-sal  joints  require  no  special  descrip- 
tion.       They   present  no  fieatures  differing  from  those  of  other  joints,   whether 
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they  be  simple,  inflammatory,  pysemic,  strumous,  syphilitic,  gouty,  or  rheumatoid. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  rare  to  find  one  of  them  exclusively  afiected,  though  such  a 
condition  is  not  by  any  means  unknown,  and  may  be  met  from  time  to  time ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  calcaneo-astragaloid.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  joints  communicate  by  one  common  synovial  membrane,  but  also  that 
they  exist  under  the  same  eonstitutional  conditions,  and  are  exposed  to  the  same 
external  influences  all  together.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  the  morbid  processes 
starting  either  in  the  synovial  tissues  or  the  bones,  and  perhaps  also  rarely  in  the 
ligamentous  structures.  But,  wherever  the  starting-point  is,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
it  to  spread  soon  to  all  the  structures  around,  until  all  are  involved  in  the  common 
change.  When  the  disease  starts  in  one  of  the  smaller  bones,  however,  it  may 
possibly  advance  more  rapidly  towards  a  surface  away  from  any  of  its  articular  facets, 
and  show  symptom^i  of  its  presence  on  the  surface  of  the  foot  comparatively  early.  It 
is  such  cases  that  we  should  look  out  for,  and  treat  early  ;  for  here  we  may  be  able 
to  save  the  whole  foot.  Here  we  may  choose  either  the  excision  of  the  whole  bone, 
if  we  believe  that  the  congestion  starting  in  the  small  bone  has  already  spread  to  the 
synovial  structures  of  contiguous  joints  to  a  dangerous  extent ;  or,  we  may  be  con- 
tent to  cut  down  upon  the  bone,  and  carefully  scrape  away  the  focus  of  disease  from 

Fig.  83. — Disease  of  the  Tarsus,  commencing  in  the  joint,  between  the  oe-calcis  and 
astragalus.     (From  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital.) 


its  centre,  without  trespassing  on  its  surfaces,  if  these  are  found  healthy.  In  some 
cases  it  is  possible  thus  to  scrape  away  almost  the  whole  bone,  leaving  only  a  thin 
shell  underneath  the  periosteum  and  encrusting  cartilage.  If  free  drainage  of  the 
resulting  cavity  be  now  provided  for,  and  the  part  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  all 
septic  contamination^  the  hollow  may  fill  up  with  healthy  granulations,  and  these 
undergo  fibrous  or  osseous  development,  until  the  whole  bone  becomes  solid  again. 
These  operations  of  scraping  out  diseased  bones  are  practically  equal  to  sub-periosteal 
resections,  as  they  are  called,  and  afibrd  better  results,  if  carefully  planned  and  con- 
ducted at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  than  any  formal  resection,  as  long  as  the  bone 
alone  is  diseased.  But,  if  the  synovial  structiires  are  extensively  involved,  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  resort  to  wider  removal,  and  to  remove  too  much  rather  than  too 
little.  But  here^  too,  in  some  early  cases,  free  scraping  with  shai'p  spoons  and 
thorough  drainage  tvill  effectually  arrest  the  spread  of  the  afiection.  In  advanced 
cases  we  shall  still  be  called  upon  to  perform  amputation  as  heretofore,  the  prospect  of 
reaching  all  the  diseased  structur&s,  either  by  scraping  or  excision,  being  remote,  and 
the  dangers  of  exhaustion,  geneitil  infection,  and  amyloid  change  in  the  internal 
organs  being  ever  present.  What  is  needed  is  very  careful  examination  of  the  foot 
as  early  as  possible,  and  when  we  are  convinced  that  caseation  is  taking  place  in  any 
bone  or  synovial  tract,  then  free  removal  of  that  material,  and  even  complete 
*  ^videmment '  (as  it  was  called  by  S^dillot)  of  the  affected  bone,  until  nothing  but  its 
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superficial  lamella  is  left,  or  complete  riddance  of  the  joint  cavity  of  all  diseased 
synovial  tissue,  if  this  be  in  question. 

With  the  question  of  the  formal  excisions  of  particular  tarsal  or  metatarsal  joints 
we  are  not  concerned  here ;  they  will  be  found  treated  of  in  the  essay  on  Excision. 

When  the  morbid  process  has  not  gone  as  far  as  caseation,  but  the  i^arefying 
osteitis  or  synovitis  granulosa  are  present  in  their  earlier  stages,  general  attention 
to  the  strumous  condition,  with  no  local  treatment  beyond  rest,  is  often  sufficient  for 
the  recovery  of  the  part.  But  that  local  treatment  is  as  useful  here  as  with  other 
joints  there  is  no  doubt.  How  this  should  be  carried  out  has  already  been  generally 
considered.  As  to  procuring  rest  for  the  part,  this  is  perhaps  best  accomplished  with 
those  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  living  by  providing  them  with  a  pin  stump  in 
which  the  knee  can  rest,  and  on  which  they  can  walk  with  the  foot  out  of  use  for  a 
long  time.  In  other  cases  a  plaster-of-Paris  boot  will  steady  the  part  better,  while 
crutches  will  relieve  the  patient  of  the  necessity  of  using  the  foot. 

The  only  other  joint  of  the  foot  which  requires  particular  attention,  and  that 
only  for  a  few  moments,  is  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  of  the  great  toe,  the  morbid 
conditions  of  which  occasionally  call  for  surgical  interference.  This  joint  is  particu- 
larly liable  to  arthritis  deformans  and  to  gout,  which,  however,  present  no  special 
peculiarities  here.  The  treatment  of  the  latter  being  generally  considered  as  usually 
coming  within  the  province  of  the  physician  may  be  passed  over  h^e,  but  it  must 
occur  to  eveiy  surgeon,  from  time  to  time,  to  speculate  whether  this  ought  always  to 
remain  so,  and  whether  the  painful  gouty  disorganisation  of  this  joint,  as  well  as  that 
producea  by  arthritis  deformans,  might  not  be  met  by  a  free  excision  or  incision  in 
the  scraping  out  of  the  diseased  structures.  Hitherto  this  has  been  r^arded  with  no 
fikvour  in  view  of  the  diathesis  which  seems  to  interfere  with  proper  plastic  processes. 
But  with  our  improved  means  of  operation  and  wound-treatment  in  the  present  day, 
it  is  possible  that  we  might  obtain  results  far  better  than  would  have  been  hoped  for 
some  years  ago,  and  with  far  less  risks  to  the  patient. 

The  last  condition  to  be  alluded  is  that  produced  in  this  joint  by  the  use  of  ill- 
th^pen  shoes  or  boots  which  force  the  great  toe  into  strong  abduction  and  retain  it 
thus.  Where  such  perverted  position  has  been  maintained  for  long  periods,  the  toe 
may  give  rise  to  much  discomfort  in  walking  by  coming  to  lie  either  over  or  under 
the  adjacent  ones.  The  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  then  forms  a  projection  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  uncovered  by  the  base  of  the  phalanx,  which  is  partially  dis- 
located inwards.  Very  often  the  prominence  thus  formed  becomes  covered  by  a 
bursa  which  protects  it  somewhat.  But  sooner  or  later  this  bni*sa  is  apt  to  inflame, 
and,  if  so,  becomes  a  source  of  much  discomfort  to  the  patient.  In  this  state  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  adventitious  bursie  may  be  sufficient,  t.«.  removal  of  the 
exciting  cause,  local  autiphlogistics,  indsion  and  drainage,  or  excision  of  the  offend- 
ing aac  But  very  often  the  inflamed  bursa  will  ulcerate  into  the  joint  as  well  as 
towards  the  surface,  and  in  this  case  something  more  must  be  done.  Probably  the 
best  treatment  under  these  circumstances  is  to  resect  the  joint  with  the  bursa,  and 
allow  the  two  bones  to  unite  in  giiod  position,  thus  effecting  two  very  desirable 
objects :  one,  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  suppuration ;  and,  secondly,  the  restoration 
of  the  toe  to  a  straight  line  with  the  foot.  But,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  no 
sapptuatlon  exists  either  in  the  bursa  or  joint,  but  where  the  abducted  toe  is  inter- 
fering greatly  with  the  patient's  comfort  in  walking,  excision  is  quite  justifiable.  It 
must  lie  remembered  that  the  class  of  patients  who  usiutlly  suffer  in  this  way  can  ill 
afibrd  the  time  and  expense  necessary  for  a  prolonged  treatment  by  any  of  those 
ingenions  orthopaedic  appliances  for  straightening  the  toe,  such  as  have  been  de- 
ngned,  for  instance,  by  Fitha  and  others.  Under  these  circumstances  excision  of  the 
head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  has  been  practised  with  the  best  results  by  Hamilton, 
Ro«e,  Hueter,  and  others.  It  is  a  simple  opeiiation,  and  can  be  performed  without 
injury  to  the  tendinous  sheaths,  a  danger  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  avoid.  A 
straight  incision  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  in  the  direction  of  the  metatarsal  bone, 
givea  acoens  to  the  head  of  the  latter,  which  can  then  be  removed  by  saw  or  bone 
forceps.     The  phalanx  is  then  brought  straight,  and  is  retained  thus  on  a  splint,  with 
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an  antiseptic  dressing  over  all.  If  the  healing  process  run  its  course  undisturbed,  as 
it  probably  will  do  if  the  strictest  cleanliness  be  observed,  the  result  is  a  soonse  of 
great  comfort  to  the  patient. 

(Corresponding  deformities  of  the  smaller  toes,  if  present,  are  perhaps  best  dealt 
with  by  amputation  if  productive  of  great  discomfort.  Such  a  deformed  member  is 
of  little  importance  to  a  patient,  and  its  removal  can  in  no  way  interfere  with  good 
locomotion. 

Affections  of  the  Shoulder. 

Turning  now  to  the  upper  extremity,  we  find  a  very  plain  repetition  of  what  has 
been  noticed  in  the  lower,  the  same  diseases  leading  to  analogous  results. 

Taking  the  shoulder  first,  we  have  a  simple  synovitis  in  its  various  forms,  pyemic 
synovitis  in  its  several  varieties,  strumous  and  syphilitic  disease,  and  that  known  as 
arthritis  deformans. 

Of  simple  ayriovitia  of  this  joint,  it  need  only  be  remarked  that,  in  addition  to  all 
the  subjective  symptoms  of  the  affection  already  enumerated,  there  are  a  few  objec- 
tive peculiar  to  the  part  in  question.  First,  it  must  be  noted  that  fluctuation  in 
this  joint  is  not  so  easy  to  discover  as  in  others,  on  account  of  the  thick  covering  of 
muscle  which  envelops  it.  On  its  axillary  aspect  we  may,  however,  detect  fulness 
when  the  arm  is  slightly  drawn  away  from  the  side.  But,  even  without  this,  we  can 
determine  the  presence  of  synovitis  in  other  ways,  and  especially  by  the  fixation  of 
the  scapula  to  the  humerus.  The  latter  is  so  freely  movable  on  the  former,  and  this 
on  the  trunk  normally,  that  deviations  from  this  norm  are  more  easily  detected.  In 
the  case  of  the  shoulder,  there  is  no  distortion  of  the  joint  with  synovitis ;  that  is,  no 
one  part  of  the  inflamed  capsular  structure  requires  to  be  relaxed  for  its  relief  more 
than  another.  All  that  the  patient  is  anxious  to  do  here,  and  does  from  the  fii:st  in- 
voluntarily, is  to  fix  the  joint.  In  such  a  case  the  arm  may  perhaps  be  brought  fairly 
well  from  the  side,  by  the  surgeon,  without  producing  pain,  or  carried  forwards  or 
backwards,  and  at  the  first  glance  the  joint  might  be  thought  free.  But,  on  placing 
the  hand  on  the  scapula,  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  motion  is  through  its  free  play 
upon  the  ribs,  moving  with  the  humerus.  If  it  be  fixed  with  the  hand,  and  an 
attempt  be  made  to  move  the  arm  in  any  direction,  the  latter  will  be  found  fixed,  and 
pain  will  be  produced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  humerus  can  be  rotated  freely 
while  the  scapula  is  held  immovable  with  the  hand,  the  subjective  symptoms  present 
ai*e  not  those  of  synovitis  3  with  immobility  of  the  joint  they  can  mean  nothing  else 
in  recent  cases. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  aflection  here  we  have  less  difficulties  to  contend  with 
than  elsewhere.  The  joint  holds  the  same  position,  whether  inflamed  or  not,  and  is 
maintained  thus  at  rest  with  comparative  ease  by  simply  placing  the  foreann  in  a 
sling.  It  is  easily  accessible  for  local  treatment,  such  as  already  advised  (p.  335),  and 
whatever  is  done  in  this  direction,  the  patient  is  able  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  fresh 
air  and  exercise  all  the  time.  But,  if  adhesion  remain  between  or  about  the  surfaces, 
difficulties  in  restoring  motion  are  met  with  in  the  shoulder  which  are  not  present 
to  the  same  extent  in  other  joints.  These  are  due  to  the  mobility  of  the  scapula, 
which,  when  we  attempt  to  make  passive  motion,  for  the  stretching  or  tearing  of  the 
new  material,  moves  with  the  bones,  and  we  have  no  *  point  d*appu%*BA  in  other  joints. 
But  the  difficulty  can  to  some  extent  be  overcome  if  the  patient  be  put  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  anaesthetic,  by  giving  the  scapula  into  the  charge  of  an  assistant,  who 
stands  at  the  side  of  the  patient  opposite  to  the  aflected  joint.  If  now  while  he 
grasps  this  bone  with  both  hands,  and  fixes  it  against  the  ribs  with  his  fingers  on  its 
borders,  the  humerus  be  slowly  brought  away  from  the  side,  and  then  rotated  on  its 
own  axis,  the  adhesion  may  be  gradually  loosened  after  one  or  two  attempts  if  the 
assistant  be  able  to  hold  ^he  scapula  firmly.  Unfortunately,  the  patient  himself  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  carry  out  active  motion  carefully.  He  may  think  that  he  is  doing  so, 
but  the  instinct  to  fix  the  painful  part,  and  the  mobility  of  the  shoulder-blade,  lead 
him  rather  to  move  the  latter  with  the  arm  than  the  aim  on  the  latter. 
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The  simple  sulnacute  and  cf ironic  fonus  of  the  disease  here  require  no  special  de- 
scription after  what  has  heen  said  above. 

Strujnous  diaeaae  is,  on  the  whole,  not  so  common  in  the  shoulder  as  in  the 
lower  extremity.  There  are  probably  many  reasons  for  this,  among  which  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned.  The  joint  is  less  exposed  to  atmospheric  changes  than  either 
the  knee  or  ankle,  being  usually  well  covered  with  clothes,  as  well  as  by  the  thick 
deltoid  muscle ;  its  circulation  and  the  consequent  vitality  of  its  tissues  are  maintained 
thus  more  evenly  than  in  these  joints.  And,  though  the  shoulder  is  exposed  very 
frequently  to  violence  of  greater  or  less  degree,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  great 
mobility  of  the  scapula  secures  it  from  the  evil  effects  of  this  to  a  large  extent.  A 
blow  upon  the  shoulder  is  spent  in  forcing  the  scapula  in  one  direction  or  another, 
rather  than  in  damaging  the  articular  structures.  In  the  case  of  the  hip,  which  is 
equally  well  covered  by  muscle  and  clothing,  this  is  not  so,  any  jars  on  the  trochanter 
or  the  lower  limb  fiedling  notably  on  the  joint,  with  the  resistance  of  the  firm  pelvis 
behind  it. 

But  the  affection  is  by  no  means  rare.  When  it  does  develop,  it  is  usuaUy  in 
the  synovia]  tissues,  here  in  the  first  instance,  and  if  the  bones  become  diseased,  it  is 
secondarily.  This  is  possibly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  this  joint  the  exposure 
to  strain  or  injury  upon  the  epiphysial  tissues  is  reduced  to  almost  nil  by  its 
mechanical  construction.  The  first  symptom  will  be  uneasiness  in  the  joint,  and 
presently  stiffness,  the  scapula  and  humerus  moving  as  a  whole.  The  entire  shoulder 
then  gradually  becomes  swollen,  with  the  same  general  subjective  and  objective 
symptoms  in  a  sub-acute  degree,  to  those  we  have  seen  to  be  present  in  the  simple 
form  of  the  affection  (p.  334). 

Of  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  both  constitutional  and  local,  little  special  need 
be  said,  except  that,  from  the  position  of  the  parts,  it  is  perhaps  more  easy  to  deal  with 
locally  than  other  articulations,  rest  being  easily  secured  in  good  position.  Even 
when  it  becomes  much  disorganised,  by  softening  and  suppuration,  there  are  less 
difficulties  connected  with  its  efficient  and  antiseptic  drainage  than  elsewhere.  The 
point  usually  chosen  for  incision,  where  drainage,  with  or  without  free  scraping  out 
of  the  diseased  tissues,  is  desired,  is  in  front,  along  the  inner  border  of  the  deltoid  muscle, 
where  the  inflammatory  matters  present.  Sometimes,  however,  they  point  behind,  and 
may  be  removed  by  a  vertical  incision.  Occasionally,  however,  the  articulation  does 
become  so  completely  disorganised  as  to  call  for  resection  or  amputation  (see '  Excision ' 
and  *  Amputation '). 

Strumous  disease  of  this  joint  may  also  arise  in  inflammation  seated  in  the  epi- 
physis of  the  head  of  the  bone,  foi*  the  special  description  of  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  special  paragraph  on  '  Epiphysitis '  (p.  353).  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
latter  affection  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made  on  observing  that  the  movements  of  the 
joint  are  pei*fect  and  painless,  while  the  head  of  the  bone  is  tender  on  pressure,  or 
on  being  struck  on  the  elbow ;  but  later  on  there  is  much  difficidty  in  the  matter, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  disease,  if  it  reach  the  periphery  of  the  epiphysis,  must  almost 
necessarily  invade  the  joint,  the  growing  line  lying  within  the  capsule.  It  may, 
however,  spread  towards  the  sh^t,  and  eventually  reach  the  surface  of  the  bone 
external  to  the  capsule,  the  joint  being  thus  saved. 

In  early  infancy  there  are,  it  should  be  remembered,  several  forms  of  epiphysitis  at 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  which  may  be  the  starting-point  of  disease  in  the 
shoulder-joint,  although  they  do  not  in  all  cases  necessarily  involve  it  to  any  extent. 
Theee  diseases,  arising  from  injury,  infi&ntile  pysemia,  struma,  or  syphilis,  have  been 
already  alluded  to  (see  '  Epiphysitis ').  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  they  should  be 
looked  out  for  carefully  here,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  future  a  more  rapid 
and  certain  diagnosis,  the  result  of  familiarity  with  the  diseases,  may  euable  us 
to  treat  them  at  a  stage  when  the  joint  may  be  saved  from  those  disasti'ous  changes 
BO  oflen  met  with  from  spread  of  the  morbid  condition  to  its  surfaces  not  originally 
implicated. 

Another  affection,  sometimes  taken  for  trouble  in  the  joint,  is  inflammation  of  the 
hiina  under  the  deltoid.     A  careful  examination,  however,  of  the  other  aspects  of 
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the  articulation,  taken  with  the  history,  and  the  painles^s  motion  in  the  joint,  serve 
to  distinguish  the  two  conditions  from  one  another. 

Arthritis  deforma^ns  Ls  met  with  very  frequently  in  the  shoulder,  and  may  lead  to 
great  fixation  of  the  joint,  and  enlargement ;  but  the  disease  pretsents  no  pecnliarities 
here  which  call  for  special  description. 

This  joint  is  not  nnfrequently  the  seat  of  septic  synovitis  in  any  of  its  forms 
(p.  337)  which  will  present  the  same  features  here  as  elsewhere.  These  affections  hardly 
require,  therefore,  any  special  description,  and  their  treatment  will  be  carried  out  on 
the  principles  which  have  already  been  considered  (p.  339). 

Affecjtions  op  the  Elbow. 

The  elbow-joint,  now  to  bo  considered,  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  disease,  usu- 
ally of  the  inflammatory  ty])e.  Its  functional  activity  and  exposed  situation  would 
lead  us  to  expect  this.  Still  it  appeai-s  to  be  less  often  diseased  than  its  analogue, 
the  knee,  probably  on  account  of  the  scapular  mobility  acting  hei-e,  as  it  were,  as  a 
buffer  during  any  violence  to  the  arm. 

Simple  acute  synovitis^  as  exhibited  in  the  elbow,  is  accompanied  by  a  consider- 
able alteration  in  the  usual  form  and  position  of  the  joint.  On  the  front  little  or 
nothing  is  noticed,  but  on  either  side  of  the  olecranon,  behind,  and  over  the  head  of 
the  radius,  there  is  considerable  fulness,  and  even  fluctuation,  and  the  part  is  held  in 
a  position  of  slight  flexion  and  half  pronation.  Any  attempt  to  alter  tliis  is  accom- 
panied with  much  pain.  Except  in  very  acute  cases,  there  is  not  much  general  red- 
ness of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  joint.  The  diagnosis  can  hardly  give  much 
difliculty,  the  disease  being  unlikely  to  be  mistaken  for  anything  else,  except  perhaps 
acute  inflammation  of  the  bursa  over  the  olecranon.  Here,  however,  the  rotation 
of  the  radius  will  be  unaffected,  and  though  flexion  to  any  extent  may  be  resisted, 
what  motion  there  is  does  not  produce  pain  in  the  joint.  «. 

The  treatment  is  conducted  on  the  general  principles  noticed  (p.  335),  and  as 
rest  is  easily  secured  for  this  joint,  is  easier  to  carry  out  than  in  many  other  situations. 
The  forearm  should  be  flexed  to  a  little  less  than  a  right  angle,  and  placed  on  a 
splint  or  in  a  sling  with  the  hand  in  mid-pronation.  The  joint  itself  can  be  left  ex- 
posed for  any  applications  that  may  be  thought  necessary  (p.  335).  If  these  be  applied 
with  judgment,  and  the  patient  be  ordinarily  robust,  the  prognosis  is  good,  the  joint 
before  long  recovering  completely.  If  not  so,  the  affection  is  apt  to  become  chronic, 
and  then  we  have  often  an  organisation  of  plastic  matter  gradually  effused  into  and 
around  the  joint,  with  resulting  stiflness,  if  not  actual  synostosis.  The  treatment  of 
this  latter  condition,  after  all  inflammation  has  subsided,  depends  upon  the  position 
in  which  the  limb  has  become  fixed.  If  at  an  angle  somewhat  less  than  a  right  angle, 
and  so  that  the  different  parts  of  the  head  can  be  reached  with  the  hand,  it  is  periiaps 
well  in  many  cases  to  be  satisfied  with  the  stiff  limb,  which  will  always  be  very  useful. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  limb  be  fixed  at  an  obtuse  angle  or  straight,  it  will  be 
so  awkward  and  comparatively  useless  that  excision  of  the  anchylosed  joint,  and  the 
formation  of  either  a  false  movable  one  or  re-establishment  of  anchylosis  at  a  proper 
angle,  is  called  for.  But  the  latter  result  is  not  usmally  aimed  at  in  these  days  of 
carefully  conducted  excisions.  But,  if  the  fixation  is  merely  due  to  some  moderate 
degree  of  adhesion  about  the  articular  or  peri-articular  surfaces,  the  joint  may  be 
rendered  useful  again  after  all  signs  of  inflammation  are  gone,  either  by  sudden 
breaking  down  of  these  adhesions  nnder  an  anaesthetic,  or,  by  gradually  stretdiing 
them  or  rubbing  them  away  by  constant  passive  motion. 

Of  simple  sub-ticute  and  cf ironic  synovitis  of  the  elbow  little  need  be  said  here, 
the  first  differing  only  in  degree  of  symptom  and  effect  from  that  form  of  disease  just 
described,  the  latter  presenting  but  few  points  of  difference,  except  as  to  aetiology, 
from  the  strumoiis  form  which  must  now  engage  us  for  a  few  moments. 

This  affection  is  a  very  common  one  for  the  same  reasons  that  it  is  so  in  the  knee 
(see  p.  378).  It  usually  appears  to  commence  here  in  the  aynovial  structures,  more 
rarely  in  the  bones,  so  far  as  we  know.     It  may  be,  however,  that  closer  study  in  the 
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future  wUl  show  the  bone  to  be  more  frequently  the  stai-ting-point  than  has  been 
generally  supposed  hitherto.  Be  that  as  it  may,  before  the  disease  has  been  long  in 
the  joint,  the  bony  surfaces  of  the  latter  become  involved,  and  can  be  felt  to  grate 
more  or  less  one  upon  the  other.  It  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  patient  under  an 
ansrjthetic  in  order  to  ascertain  this,  but  not  always,  for  the  change  is  not  an  acute 
one  as  a  rule,  and  the  synovitis  present  produces  but  moderate  tenderness.  The 
limb  will  usually  assume  the  same  position  as  in  the  simple  affection  (see  sup.)  and 
present  the  same  appearance,  except  that,  instead  of  any  redness,  it  will  be  usually 
uniformly  pale  and  perhaps  glazed.  The  symptoms  here  will  not  differ  materially 
from  those  mentioned  as  present  in  other  joints.  The  granulation-tissue  is  liable  to 
undergo  the  same  changes,  leading  to  suppuration  and  sinuses,  as  elsewhere,  and  these 
openings  will  form  on  any  aspect  of  the  joint.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  they 
shall  penetrate  the  latter  :  very  frequently  softening  goes  on  outside,  and  the  fluid 
matter  formed  escapes  through  holes  in  the  skin,  without  making  its  way  into  the 
articulation  at  all.  When  bone  begins  to  be  involved,  it  is  not  usually  difficult  to 
discover  which  of  the  three  forming  the  joint  is  the  starting-point,  by  close  attention 
to  htstoiy  and  symptoms.  The  rotation  of  the  radius  upon  the  outer  condyle,  for 
instance,  is  often  found  perfect,  without  roughness  or  grating,  while  the  lattei  are 
perfectly  clear  on  flexion  and  extension.  Again,  if  the.  ulna  be  alone  implicated,  the 
hwelling  will  be  more  marked  over  its  extremity  than  over  the  end  of  the  humerus, 
antl  viee  versd. 

Of  the  treatment  of  a  well-marked  case  of  strumous  disease  of  the  elbow  little 
need  be  specially  said  here.  Surgeons  aie  more  and  more  inclining  to  the  belief  that 
early  excision  is  the  proper  practice  for  such  cases  where  the  bone  is  involved. 
When  they  recover  without  operation,  it  is  usually  only  after  a  long  time,  and  usually 
with  a  stiff  joint.  When  recovery  takes  place  after  excision,  the  worst  result  is  a 
likewise  stiff  joint,  but  the  repair  is  more  rapid  than  in  the  previous  instance. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  (larger  than  where  excision  has  not 
Iwen  performed),  an  excellent  lesult  as  regards  movement  and  strength  is  achieved. 
InciMon  or  drainage  is  not  in  favour  here.  In  the  milder  cases,  the  general  or  local 
treatment  mentioned  already  (p.  343)  will  be  sufficimit,  and  with  care  the  joint  will 
retain  its  mobility ;  but  where  the  disease  is  once  well  marked,  excision  holds  out 
the  best  prospect  to  the  patient. 

The  py<miic  affections  of  this  joint,  though  common,  need  no  particular  description, 
as  their  features  are  those  already  studied  in  other  articulations  (p.  338). 

Arthritis  deformans  is  not  infrequent  here.  It  presents  no  points  requiring 
special  notice,  however.  The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  elsewhere  ;  weakness  and 
limitation  of  movement  being  most  complained  of.     For  treatment  see  p.  347. 

It  should  ba  remembered  that  next  to  the  knee  this  is  tlie  laost  frequent  habitat 
of  those  loose  bodies,  the  setiology  and  treatment  of  which  liave  been  already  considered 
(p.  355).  The  incision  for  their  removal  here  should  be  laade  on  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  joint. 

Affections  of  the  Whibt. 

In  the  wrist -joint  the  affections  most  usually  met  with  are  the  simple  acute,  the 
fl^oorrhceal,  and  the  strumous  synovitis;  arthritis  deformans  is  also  encountered 
oocaaonally,  especially  in  females,  but  is  not  very  common.  But  when  the  wrist- 
jcnnt  proper  is  affected  with  any  of  these  changes,  the  adjacent  carpal  articulations 
are  ttsually  included  likewise.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  for  practical  purposes 
unneeeanry  to  distinguish  between  these  synovial  tracts,  and  we  may  now  consider 
tbein  altogether. 

AcuU  synovitis  is  perhaps  productive  of  more  pain  here  than  in  any  other  articular 
tion  in  the  bddy,  owing  apparently  to  the  fact  that  the  joint  or  joints  are  naturally  so 
dilficalt  to  immobilise,  and  that  the  whole  hand  is  so  highly  organised.  The  swelling 
and  redness  are  most  marked  cm  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  wrist,  which  is  fixed  in  a 
ftliglitly  flexed  position.     Any  attempt  to  move  the  part  produces  very  acute  suffer- 
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ing.  At  the  same  time,  in  uncomplicated  cases,  the  fingers  can  be  flexed  and  extended 
without  pain.  But  not  uncommonly  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  passing  over  the 
wrist  are  more  or  less  inflamed  too,  and  in  this  case  the  whole  hand  is  fixed.  This 
is  more  often  met  with  in  the  pyaemic  or  gonorrhoea!  tbrm  than  in  the  fomple.  The 
stiflness  remaining  after  subsidence  of  the  inflanunation  in  the  first  case  is  usually  not 
great,  but  in  the  latter,  where  the  sheaths  have  been  implicated,  is  very  marked,  and 
inclines  to  resist  treatment  in  a  stubborn  way.  The  latter  is  based  upon  ordinaiy 
principles,  with  the  addition  of  gently  increasing  passive  motion  as  soon  bjs  ever  the 
patient  can  bear  it. 

When  strumous  change  aflects  the  wrist  or  carpal  joints,  the  disease  usually 
appears  to  start  in  the  synovial  structures,  and  generally  runs  its  course  to  destruction 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  articulations  before  long.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  bones^ 
too,  are  often  the  seat  of  the  primary  disease,  which  spreads  to  the  surfaces  in  the 
usual  way  from  the  growing  points.  As  in  simple  synovitis,  the  alteration  of  shape 
is  best  seen  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  where  the  usuaJ  elastic  white  swelling  is  found,  the 
position  of  the  hand  being  that  of  slight  flexion.  Here,  however,  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
rare  to  find  the  sheaths  of  the  bones  involved,  unless  the  condition  be  fisu*  advanced, 
and  even  so  the  fingers  may  often  be  moved  freely  without  any  pain.  I  have  at 
present  under  my  care  a  case  of  a  young  woman  in  which  the  wrist  is  enormously 
enlarged,  with  free  grating  in  the  joint,  and  yet  the  patient  feels  no  pain  in  using 
the  fingers  fi*eely.  Not  unfrequently,  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  bones,  and 
softening  takes  place,  the  products  of  the  process  are  discharged  through  the  dorsal 
skin,  and  neither  involve  the  joints  nor  the  tendon  sheaths  in  the  fii'st  instance.  Such 
cases  should  be  watched  and  treated  carefully,  lest  the  articular  surfaces  should  become 
secondarily  involved. 

Beyond  the  ordinaiy  treatment  for  stnima,  nothing  special  is  called  for  here  in 
the  simpler  cases ;  but  where  the  bone  is  slightly  affected,  incision  and  free  scraping 
away  of  the  diseased  tissues  will  probably  arrest  the  spread  of  the  morbid  action. 
Many  cases  i*ecover,  complete  rest  being  easily  obtainable  and  access  to  the  part  for 
local  applications  being  free.  But  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  extensive  dis* 
organisation  of  the  joint  surfaces  takes  place,  and  the  choice  between  excision  and 
amputation  is  forced  upon  us. 

Arthritis  deforiiia^is  is  met  with  in  the  wrist-joint,  but,  as  a  i-ule,  only  when 
several  of  the  other  joints  of  the  body  are  similarly  affected.  The  affection  is  said  to 
be  more  frequent  here  among  females  than  males.  It  calls  for  no  further  special 
comment  (see  p.  347). 

The  metacarpal  and  phalangeal  joints  are  sometimes  affected  with  the  diseases 
we  have  been  considering  above,  but  require  no  special  consideration,  either  as  to 
aetiology  or  treatment. 

Of  the  remaining  diarthrodal  joints  not  already  considei^ed,  e,g.  those  of  the 
vertebra,  ribs,  jaw,  and  clavicle,  it  may  be  said  that,  though  they  may  be  undoubtedly 
affected  with  the  diseases  we  have  been  considering,  especially  with  the  various  forms 
of  septic  synovitis  and  arthritis  deformans,  there  is  little  special  in  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  involved. 

Affections  of  the  Tempoko-maxilla^y  Joint. 

The  temporo-maxillary  articulation  enjoys,  on  the  whole,  considerable  immunity 
from  disease.  There  are,  however,  some  affections  to  which  it  appears  sou  ewhat 
prone.  One  of  these  is  arthritis  deformans,  which,  in  some  cases,  reaches  such  a  pitch 
that  the  movements  of  the  jaw  are  seriously  interfered  with,  or  even  completely  pre- 
vented. The  aetiology,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  this  disease  here  require  no  special 
discussion,  being  as  elsewhere.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  anchylosis  in  this 
case  has  been  treated  by  resection  of  the  joint  (Humphrey). 

The  ordinaiy  forms  of  synovial  disease  are  rarely  met  with  here,  but  those  due  to  the 
pysemic  state  are  occajsionally  found.  There  is  another  to  which  very  little  attention 
has  been  called  in  books,  but  which  I  have  often  had  an  op|X)rtunity  of  observing, 
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and  sometiinesof  dissecting  after  death.  This  is  that  disease  produced  in  the  articula- 
tion by  suppuration  in  the  middle  ear.  This  is  only  met  with  in  children,  and  is 
due  to  the  presence,  in  many  young  persons,  of  a  hiatus  in  that  part  of  the  tympanic 
plate  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  meatus  and  roof  of  the  articulation,  and  which  is 
always  present  at  a  veiy  early  age,  but  persists  sometimes  as  long  as  into  adult  life. 
This  hiatus  lies  just  outside  ^e  tympanic  ring  on  the  floor  of  the  meatus,  and  if  the 
latter,  after  an  attack  of  otitis  media,  be  constantly  bathed  in  fostid  pus,  softening  of 
the  thin  membrane,  by  which  the  gap  is  filled  up,  often  takes  place,  and  thus  the  pus 
gains  access  to  the  joint,  producing  a  secondary  synovitis  of  a  most  destructive  form. 
This  I  have  seen,  and  within  the  last  month  I  have  had  a  little  girl  under  my  care 
at  University  Coll^^  Hospital,  in  whom  extensive  neci'osis  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw 
commenced  in  Uiis  way,  Uie  ear  having  been  neglected.  After  prolonged  treatment 
and  several  operations  by  one  of  my  colleagues,  the  sinuses  over  the  ramus  healed, 
but  the  ear  continued  to  discharge  copiously.  When  she  came  to  me  recently  for 
treatment,  I  could  see  a  latge  piece  of  loose  dead  bone  in  the  meatus,  and  on  re- 
moving it  by  gentle  traction,  found  it  to  be  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  entire,  which  had 
made  its  way  up  into  the  meatus  through  the  tympanic  plate,  where  the  latter  was 
destroyed.  Such  cases  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  illustrating  one  of  the  many  dangers 
of  chronic  otitis  media  purulenta. 

Beyond  these  diseases,  and  that  affection  known  as  subluxation  of  the  inter- 
maxillary cartilage  which  is  described  in  the  essay  on  Injuries  of  the  Face,  there  is 
no  special  condition  of  the  joint  which  need  detain  us  further. 


Affections  of  the  Symphysis  Pubis. 

A  few  words  now  remain  to  be  said  regarding  what  ai*e  known  as  the  amphiar- 
ihrodial  joints.  Among  these  it  is  rare,  on  the  whole,  to  find  disease,  for  reasons 
alluded  to  on  p.  333,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  most  imjwrtant.  Among 
these  may  be  reckoned  the  articulations  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebraa,  the  pubic 
and  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  The  first  of  these  are  considered  sufficiently  in  treat- 
ing of  the  spine  (see  *  Spinal  Disease ') ;  of  the  latter,  disease  of  the  pubic  articulation 
is  least  commom.  In  pyaemia,  especially  during  the  puerperal  state,  inflammation 
is  occasionally  observed,  caused  as  in  other  joints,  and  running  the  same  course  even 
to  suppuration.  In  such  a  case  the  abscess  will  point  on  the  mons  veneris  on  one 
side  or  run  up  the  rectus  muscle.     It  will  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles. 

Strumous  disease  of  the  part  is  also  rarely  met  with,  and  will  present  many  of 
the  same  symptoms  in  a  milder  form.  It  has  only  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  one  case  of 
primary  caries  of  the  joint.  This  was  in  a  young  female  of  about  23,  who  came  into 
Univendty  College  Hospital  with  a  sinus  over  the  ramus  of  the  pubis.  She  died 
fdiortly  after  admission,  suddenly,  during  an  attack  of  vomiting,  and  at  the  autopsy 
I  found  the  cause  to  be  rupture  of  the  oesophagus.  The  pubic  joint  was  quite  carious, 
and  movable,  a  sinus  running  upwards  and  outwards  over  the  ramus.  The  cause 
was  obscure,  as  a  history  was  not  obtained. 

The  special  treatment  of  such  conditions  would  consist  in  rest  in  the  horizontiil 
position,  nothing  short  of  this  offering  much  prospect  of  rest  for  the  joint,  unlass, 
perhaps,  a  broad  plaster-of-Paris  corset,  including  the  whole  pelvis,  should  be  applicable 
where  no  sinuses. exist. 

Sacro-iliac  Disease. 

Sacro-iliac  disease  is  distinctly  more  frequent  than  that  of  the  last-mentioned  joint, 
though  still  a  rare  affection,  on  the  whole.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  bearing  on  this 
point,  that  during  the  last  ten  years,  1871-1880,  only  thirteen  cases  of  this  affection 
have  been  treated  in  University  Hospital ;  these,  with,  in  addition,  two  cases  at 
present  in  the  house,  constitute  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  mass  of  joint 
diseases  treated  in  the  same  time.  Among  these  13  cases,  5  were  males,  8  females, 
the  ages  ranging  from  15  to  52,  the  average  being  27. 
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The  results  of  treatment  in  these  cases  have  not  been  enoouraging  :  I  is  noted  as 
cured,  3  as  having  died,  one  of  these  shortly  after  leaving  the  hospital  ;  in  the  two 
others  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  make  the  post-mortem  examination  ;  5  are  stated  to  be  re- 
lieved, 3  unrelieved;  1  uncertain,  and  of  those  cases  noted  as  'relieved'  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  benefit  was  not  merely  temporary,  and  likely  to  be  followed  by 
exhaustive  suppuration,  as  also  in  those  marked  as  *  unrelieved '  (3).  In  the  cases 
now  in  hospital  I  have  aspirated  large  abscesses,  several  times  in  one,  and  this  has 
been  repeated  by  one  of  my  colleagues,  the  patient  lying  now  in  a  very  ciitical  state. 

The  causation  of  the  disease  is,  no  doubt,  at  least  twofold.  It  may  originate  in 
injury  or  in  struma.  In  one  of  the  cases  mentioned  above,  where  the  patient  was 
under  my  own  observation  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  ailment  until  death,  there 
was  no  history  whatever  of  injury,  and  yet  the  course  of  the  disease  was  very  rapid, 
the  whole  joint  being  destroyed  in  a  few  months,  with  extensive  suppuration  requir- 
ing six  aspirations,  the  patient  ultimately  dying  of  exhaustion  and  phthisis.  At  the 
autopsy  I  found  the  joint  quite  loose,  and  the  fi bro-cartilage  destroyed.  This  was 
probably  a  case  of  the  true  strumous  disease.  In  other  cases  it  appears  equally  clear 
that  injury  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  rare  cases  it  is  said  to  be  pyeemic,  but  this 
I  have  never  seen. 

The  symptoms  upon  which  a  diagnosis  of  the  affection  has  to  be  based  are  very 
various,  and  as  success  in  the  future  in  treating  it  will  be  in  proportion  to  its  early 
recognition,  we  must  study  in  the  first  place  that  class  of  symptoms  earliest  observable , 
namely  the  subjective. 

The  first  thing  complained  of  by  the  patient  is  usually  weakness  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  walking,  and  of  great  fatigue  on  doing  so. 
The  next  will  probably  be  pain,  but  in  a  number  of  different  situations.  First,  and 
veiy  commonly,  over  the  ai-ticulation  itself,  usually  on  its  posterior  aspect.  This  may 
be  inci-eaHcd,  in  some  cases,  by  pressing  the  crests  of  the  ossa  ilii  towards  each  other 
or  pushing  the  sacrum  forwards.  But  this  is  not  found  in  very  early  cases,  i.«,  just 
those  we  are  most  anxious  to  diagnose.  For  here  it  may  be  that  only  one  border  of 
the  articulation  is  eroded  (as  in  the  second  case  I  examined  after  death),  the  rest  of 
it  remaining  as  firm  as  ever.  In  such  a  case,  pressure  in  the  directions  indicated 
may  not  produce  the  slightest  pain.  But  the  pain  is  frequently  referred  to  the  course 
of  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  its  branches.  This  was  notably  instanced  in  the  case  just 
mentioned,  which  was,  indeed,  treated  as  one  of  sciatica.  After  a  time  a  small  collec- 
tion of  pus  was  evacuated  from  what  was  supposed  by  the  surgeon  in  charge  to  be 
an  infiamed  bursa  over  the  great  titx;hanter.  After  death,  which  occiui^  not  long 
aft«r,  I  ti'aced  this  abscess  inwards,  along  the  pyriformis  muscle  through  the  sciatic 
notch,  and  then  upwards,  to  the  front  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint,  where  it  was  seen  to 
originate  in  a  comparatively  small  oval  focus  of  caries,  about  1  x  J  X  ^  inch  in  dimen- 
sions. The  cause  of  the  sciatic  irritation  was  thus  made  plain.  Again,  the  pain  may 
be  refeiTed  to  the  front  of  the  thigh,  through  irritation  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve, 
when  the  dL^ease  has  reached  the  front  of  the  joint*  This  was  well  marked  in  the  first 
case  alluded  to  here,  whei'e  I  watched  the  patient  from  the  beginning  and  aspirated 
frequently.  The  patient  complained  much  of  pain  running  down  the  front  of  the 
thigh  to  the  knee.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  this  persistent  pain  in  Uie  knee  has  led 
to  the  erroneous  diagnosis  of  disease  of  that  joint  or  of  the  hip.  This  is  especially 
likely  to  take  place  if  the  psoas  should  be  in-itated  by  proximity  to  the  focus  of 
inflammation,  as  is  occasionally  found.  One  of  the  cases  now  in  hospital  illustrates 
this  difficulty  of  diagnosis.  It  is  met  by  observing  the  position  of  the  limb,  the 
movements  of  the  joint,  and  where  the  pain  is  seated  during  the  latter,  whether  in 
the  position  of  the  psoas  or  articulation  ;  also  by  palpation  of  the  latter  on  both  its 
anterior  and  posterior  aspect. 

As'  to  the  objective  symptoms,  they  are  few  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  psoas  may  be  a  little  contracted,  flexing  the  knee  slightly.  This,  and  a  slight  limp, 
will  be  all  that  is  noticed.  Later  on,  when  abscess  has  formed,  there  is  more  to  help  us ; 
but  unfortunately  the  disease  must  now  be  regarded  as  far  advanced,  and  very  grave. 

These  collections  will  present  in  various  situations.     The  most  common  point  is 
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behind  and  directly  over  the  joint,  where  at  first  a  small  round  abecess  forms,  soon 
growing  to  something  very  considerable.  Such  an  abscess,  if  aspirated,  generally 
fills  rapidly  again,  and,  strangely  enough,  sometimes  with  gas  in  lai-ge  quantities. 
In  the  first  case  alluded  to  above,  as  ti-eated  by  the  author,  this  was  notably  the  case, 
the  swelling  being  quite  tympanitic.  Each  aspiration  also  drew  off  a  large  quantity 
of  fcetid  gas,  before  any  pus  came,  although  there  was  no  external  opening,  and  I 
always  took  the  greatest  precaution  to  cleanse  my  aspirator  needle.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  gas  was  generated  in  the  abscess  itself,  and  have  only  been  able  to  explain 
its  presence  by  the  proximity  of  the  caecum,  lying  on  the  front  of  the  joint,  from 
which,  I  believe,  the  gas  was  exhaled,  although  after  death  I  could  detect  no  trace 
of  opening  in  the  viscus  itself.  The  passage  of  pus  from  the  front  of  the  sacro-iliac 
joint,  along  the  small  rotator  muscles,  to  the  trochanteric  region  has  already  been 
dtfvcribed  (p.  398).  In  rarer  cases  it  may  pass  along  the  iliacus  muscle,  and  point 
over  or  nnder  Poupart*s  ligament.  Lastly,  abscesses  sometimes  form  under  the 
glutiei  muscles  directly  behind,  or  burst  into  the  rectum  in  front. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  must  still  be  regarded  as  very  unsatisfactoiy,  the 
rpcoveries  being,  in  the  long  run,  rare,  so  far  as  we  know.  Rest  is  ihe  first  oon- 
hideration.  This  is  best  secured  by  pfacing  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position. 
Ami,  however  objectionable  it  maybe  to  confine  a  sufferer  thus  for  long  periods,  it  is 
indispensable.  For  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  appliance  which  should  adeqimtely 
support  these  joints  with  the  patient  in  the  erect  position,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
\uydy  being  inevitably  thrown  upon  them.  If  any  appliance  could  assist  in  steadying 
the  pelvis,  that  designed  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Christopher  Heath,  would  probably  be 
ni<i8t  likely  to  achieve  this  end.  It  consists  in  a  strong  girdle,  which  is  strapped 
tischtly  round  the  pelvis,  just  above  the  trochanters,  and  provided  with  pads  to  press 
u\)tm  the  pubis  in  front,  and  the  sacrum  behind.  The  plaster  corset,  brought  well 
round  the  pelvic  bones,  would  probably  be  of  some  use,  too,  if  well  fitted.  But  the 
objortion  to  this  is  the  impossibility  of  making  any  applications  for  the  local  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  while  the  corset  is  in  situ.  Such  applications  would  consist,  in 
th«>  first  place,  of  the  actual  cautery,  applied  cither  in  the  linear  or  button  form ;  then 
of  hliirtera  or  Tr.  Iodine. 

Professor  Hueter  advocates  the  use  here,  as  elsewhere,  of  hypodermic  or  intra- 
osf^eal  injections  of  carbolic  acid  solutions  (see  p.  343).  In  earlier  cases  we  may  hope 
to  do  good  with  one  or  other  of  these  remedies,  alone  or  combined.  But,  as  soon  as 
pus  has  begun  to  form,  they  can  do  no  good,  and  can  only  irritate  our  patient.  In 
Nuch  a  case  all  that  is  left  to  us  is  the  removal  of  the  pus  as  it  is  formed  either  by  the 
aspirator  (which  is  to  be  preferred  as  long  as  it  can  be  used)  or  by  antiseptic 
inctKioii  and  drainage.  In  some  few  cases  portions  of  carious  bone  may  be  reached 
through  such  a  method,  and  scraped  away  with  a  sharp  spoon  or  gouge;  but  the 
prospect  in  such  cases  is  peculiarly  bad.  The  usual  result,  sooner  or  later,  is  ex- 
hanntion,  and  death  therefrom,  if  the  patient  escape  the  dangers  of  septic  intoxication 
and  its  consequences. 

Affections  of  the  Sacbo-Coccygeal  Joint. 

The  sacro-coocygeal  joint  is  but  rarely  the  seat  of  disease,  and  then  only  as  the 
rPBiilt  of  injury,  Mich  as  falling  in  the  sitting  posture  u[)on  some  sharp  ledge.  It  is 
iiftuaJly  met  with  among  females,  and  may  give  rise  to  much  suffering. 

The  symptoms  of  this  affection,  when  acute,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hilton  (the 
antbor  having  seen  but  few  cases),  are,  tendemeas  and  heat  about  the  joint,  pain  on 
defecation  and  on  sitting  down  or  rising,  as  well  as  when  direct  pressure  is  made 
npoD  the  spot,  or  the  coccyx  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  thumb 
•'xtemally,  and  the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum.  If  the  disease  be  very  acute, 
there  will  also  be  redness  and  swelling  over  the  joint,  and  eventually  fluctiuition, 
if  mippuration  be  the  result. 

The  treatment  here  will  be  free  leeching  in  the  earlier  stages,  followed  by  hot 
hellAdonna  fomentations,  if  the  disease  be  acute.     In  milder  cases,  too,  a  few  leeches 
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will  do  no  harm,  and  may  cut  short  a  condition  apt  to  become  chronic.  The  patient 
in  any  case  should  be  confined  to  the  recumbent  position,  and  should  keep  the  bowels 
relaxed  by  medicine  and  the  use  of  light  diet.  At  the  same  time  the  general  strength 
should  be  kept  up  with  tonics,  remembering  that  these  bones  are  liable  to  caries. 
If  pus  form,  it  may  be  evacuated  into  the  rectum  by  incision  on  the  middle  line. 
When  all  evidence  of  active  inflammation  has  passed  off,  the  patient  usually  suffers 
for  a  long  time  from  tenderness  on  sitting  down,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  fact 
that  the  weight  of  the  body  presses  to  a  considerable  extent  on  this  joint,  and  strains 
its  ligaments.  This  condition  may  best  be  met  by  the  use  of  an  apparatus  consisting 
of  two  ring  pads,  which  fit  severally  upon  the  tubera  iachii  when  the  patient  is  seated. 
By  means  of  these  the  patient  is  raised  sufficiently  to  prevent  pressure  upon  the  tip  of 
the  coccyx,  and  is  thus  able  to  sit  with  comfort  While  this  is  in  use  the  part-  may 
be  dealt  with  by  flying  blisters  or  painting  with  tincture  of  iodine,  tonics  being 
administered  internally,  and  the  bowels  attended  te,  lest  the  motions  should  at  any 
time  become  hard  and  necessitate  straining  in  defsecation. 

This  affection  must  be  distinguished  from  the  coccydinia  complained  of  by 
delicate  females,  possibly  the  result  of  some  uterine  or  vaginal  irritation.  Here 
there  is  no  local  rise  of  temperature,  and  manipulation  of  the  coccyx  does  not  cause 
so  much  suffering,  the  joint  being  unaffected. 

The  treatment  for  this  condition,  with  the  omission  of  the  active  antiphlogistic 
remedies,  will  be  almost  the  same,  however,  as  in  the  last  affection.  If  it  fail  after 
fair  trial,  especially  in  the  direction  of  tonics,  subcutaneous  division  of  the  liga- 
mentous structures  around  the  end  and  sides  of  the  coccyx  may  be  tried.  This 
operation  I  have  only  seen  once.     It  was,  I  believe,  followed  by  some  benefit. 

Arthur  E.  Barker. 
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PART  I. 
CARIES    OF    THE    SPINE, 

Pathology  and  Treatment. 

IN  this  essay  those  affections  of  the  spinal  column  due  to  disintegiution  of  one  or 
more  of  its  structures  will  be  considered,  those  produced  independently  of  des- 
tructive action  finding  a  place  elsewhere  in  relation  to  '  rickets/  '  lateral  curvature/ 
and  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Here  we  have  to  deal  with  changes  which  in  a  majority 
of  caaes  result  unfortunately  still  in  the  deformity  known  as  '  kyphosis '  or  '  angular 
curvature.'  It  is  undesirable,  however,  that  this  term,  indicative  merely  of  a  symptom, 
should  be  so  frequently  used  to  cover  the  affection  which  gives  rise  to  it  as  is  the 
case.  The  mind  both  of  the  public  and  our  profession  is  thus  too  constantly  directed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  deformity  alone,  and  not  sufficiently  to  the  essential  nature 
of  the  primary  lesion,  or  even  quite  away  from  the  latter.  The  general  result  of  this 
is  that  the  disease  is  not  so  closely  watched  for  as  it  should  be  in  its  very  earliest  stages 
where  deformity  is  not  yet  noticeable,  and,  next,  that  when  angular  curvature  is 
marked,  it  is  often  considered  the  most  important  feature  of  the  case.  It  is  better  to 
(^Kak  of  it  as  caries  of  the  Bpine^  and  to  study  its  pathology,  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  at  a  very  early  stage  before  angular  curvature  has  resulted.  The  disease 
may  be  said  to  be  &r  advanced  when  the  latter  is  present,  and  should  be  under  treat- 
ment, if  possible,  before  it  has  had  time  to  appear. 

But  in  employing  the  term  caries,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  it  as  occur- 
ring in  other  bones,  we  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  probably  several 
distinct  causes  at  work  in  its  production,  here  and  elsewhere.  This  is  not  the  place, 
however,  to  go  minutely  into  the  question  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  each  of 
these  factors.  It  will  be  enough  if,  in  making  use  of  the  term  here,  we  reserve  it  for 
the  present  for  that  affection  commonly,  but  rather  vaguely,  spoken  of  as  strumous 
caries.  When  we  have  considered  this  as  it  ordinarily  presents  itself,  a  paragraph 
will  be  devoted  to  an  analogous  affection  manifestly  due  to  the  degeneration  of 
syphilitic  depoeite  in  the  vertebr®.  In  studying  this  condition  so  palpably  syphilitic, 
we  cannot  avoid  speculating  how  much  of  the  disease  commonly  set  down  to  the 
other  causes  may  be  due  to  syphilis.  But  beyond  alluding  thus  briefly  to  these  points 
we  cannot  go  in  an  artfcle  such  as  the  present. 

Caries  of  the  ordinary  kind  may  commence  in  any  of  the  bones  of  the  spine  from 
the  atlaA  to  the  sacrum.  But  it  is  not  found  in  every  part  of  these  bones  to  the 
same  extent.  Primarily  it  is  limited  in  almost  all  cases  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebne,  only  involving  the  laminae,  transverse  and  spinous  processes  secondarily,  if 
at  all,  as  a  rule.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  disease  may  commence  in- 
dependently in  several  of  the  vertebral  bodies  by  perfectly  separate  foci.  This  is  well 
seen  in  fig.  84  from  a  specimen  removed  by  the  author  from  the  body  of  a  patient 
who  had  been  under  his  care  for  a  long  time  for  another  disease.  There  are  probably 
Heveral  reasons  for  the  bodies  being  the  common  starting-point  of  the  affection. 
First,  they  bear  most  of  the  weight  of  the  trunk  in  all  its  various  postui^es,  and  ai-e 
thus  more  ILible  to  strain  or  injury  than  the  other  pai-ts  of  the  bone.  Again,  the 
latter  contain  but  little  medullary  tissue  in  proportion  to  the  bodies  which  are  more 
Vol.  II.  D  D 
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abundantly  supplied  with  it  than  any  other  portion  of  the  skeleton.  This  prepon- 
derance of  soft,  vascular,  connective-tissue  indicates  greater  physiological  activity 
than  exists  in  the  compact  substance  of  the  laminee,  (S:c.,  and  consequently  (in  agree- 
ment with  the  law  that  wherever  physiological  energy  or  growth  is  most  active, 
there  is  the  greatest  proneness  to  inflammation),  the  bodies  are  more  liable  to  inflam- 
matory change  than  the  lamiuee,  &c. 

As  to  which  of  the  vertebrae  are  most  frequently  aflTected  opinions  still  differ, 
however.  Billroth  states  that  from  his  own  statistics  ihe  starting-point  appears 
most  often  to  be  the  sixth,  and  next  to  this  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth  dorsal. 
Hueter,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebr»  as 
most  commonly  aflected,  and  from  my  own  observation  I  am  inclined  to  regaitl  this 
as  nearer  the  truth.  In  fact,  the  disposition  to  disease  appears  to  diminish  as  we 
ascend  the  column,  morbid  change  being  least  often  met  with  in  the  cervical  region. 

Fig.  84. — Copied  from  a  photograph  of  a  preparation  in  the  fresh  state,  placed 
later  by  the  author  in  University  College  Museum.  See  also  '  Path.  Soc  Tran8. 
1882.*    Card  specimens. 


Shmt'R  oarly  (Hs4>aa<?  of  tlip  vert<»bml  bodios  coinmonrinpr  indfprndmtly  «t.  two  parts  of  the  cnlnmn  in  a  yoniiT  child 
who  hrwi  always  lieon  in  arm**,  an«l  had  rccoivwl  no  injury.  ShowB  alM>  that  the  startinf^-point  luay  t>e  on  tl»« 
poxtertor  aspect  of  tho  bodion  (A),  which  could  not  \\o.  afTect<Ml  by  violence  without  injury  at  the  sam«>*tim(-  to  tlie 
anterior  part.  The  dark  IbieR  at  either  surface  of  the  softening  »pot  {b)  indicate  the  inflamed  area  of  tlie  bone 
around.  The  anterior  part  of  the  inter- vertebral  di!«k  (6)  Is  healthy.  The  relations  of  both  the  anterior  and 
posterior  common  Ugamcnti  to  the  broken-down  material  is  well  seen,  a^  also  that  of  the  cord. 

In  this  we  have  only  another  aspect  of  the  general  law  just  stated.  For  it  has  been 
established  that  growth  of  the  spine  is  most  rapid  in  the  lumbal*  region,  less  so  in 
the  dorsal,  and  slowest  of  all  in  the  cervical.  The  same  law,  too,  applies  to  the  age 
at  which  inflammatory  chang(*s  are  met  with  here.  In  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  cases  (in  corvioil  disonse  I  b-.'lieve  almost  always)  these  date  fi"om  childhood,  when, 
as  we  know,  the  physiological  hypcra»nna  connected  with  growth  is  most  active. 
Occasionally,  but  nirely,  spinal  caries  develops  rapidly  in  adults,  as  the  result  of 
severe  injury  or  syphilis;  but  hardly  ever  as  a  sti*umous  aflection  amongst  elderly 
people.     Such  cases  as  that  recorded  by  Dr.  Ogle,'  where  a  well-known  gentleman. 
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nged  73,  developed  rapid  and  fatal  caries  of  the  three  iipjKjr  cerviail  vertebne,  must 
be  regarded  as  quite  exceptional.  And,  in  the  absence  of  further  details  as  to  previous 
history,  Ac.,  than  are  furnished  in  the  report  quoted,  one  would  not  be  justified  in 
netting  the  case  down  as  of  truly  strumous  origin.  Within  the  first  year  of  life, 
however,  it  certainly  is  not  commonly  seen ;  but  after  this,  and  up  to  puberty,  it  is 
one  of  the  familiar  bone  affections.  The  earliest  age,  so  far  as  [  know,  at  which  its 
exiKtenoe  has  been  demonstrated,  was  shortly  after  birth,  the  child  dying  five  weeks 
later  of  suppurative  caries  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.'  In  this  case  the  parents 
were  healthy  and  non- syphilitic,  and  had  had  a  healthy  child  before.  But,  from 
observation,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  infants  and  young  children  dying  of 
inberculosis,  carious  disease  of  the  spine,  without  deformity,  would  often  be  found  if 
only  it  were  carefully  looked  for  by  section  of  the  column. 

But,  though  it  is  well  known  that  any  part  of  the  column  may  become  implicated 
in  caries,  there  has  hitherto  been  some  difficulty,  among  pathologists,  in  agreeing  as 
to  which  structure  exactly  the  disease  first  commences  in.  This  is  probably  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  mostly  looked  for  among  those  who  die  of  spinal 
caries,  where  very  extensive  destruction  has  already  taken  place.  Broadly  stated,  two 
views  are  commonly  put  forward  upon  this  point,  and  sometimes  as  though  they  were 
totally  antagonistic  and  irreconcilable.  According  to  one,  the  disease  starts  in  the 
ligamentous  structures  and  spreads  to  the  bones;  according  to  the  other,  it  originates 
in  the  bones,  and  only  secondarily  involves  the  ligaments.  A  little  consideration  of 
the  normal  histology  of  the  parts  will  show  that  apparently  a  misapprehension  lies 
at  the  root  of  this  different  dewsription  of  the  disease  by  different  observers. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  ligaments  are  rarely  or  ever  the 
f«at  of  primary  disease  of  any  kind,  in  any  pai*t  of  the  body.  They  consist  of  fully- 
developed  connective-tissue,  which,  having  advanced  a  long  way  from  its  embryonic 
type,  is  consequently  but  little  susceptible  to  morbid  change.  Where  ligaments  over- 
lie synovial  membrane  or  bone,  they  may,  as  is  familiar  to  us,  become  secondarily  in- 
volved in  the  inflammatory  affections  of  either  one  or  the  other,  but  only  in  a  passive 
way.  In  the  case  of  the  spine  this  rule  applies  as  well  to  the  anterior  and  posterior 
common  ligament  as  to  the  intervertebral  disks. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  contended  that  the  affection  starts  in  the  bone,  and 
spreads  to  the  ligaments,  the  precise  region  in  the  bone  ought  to  be  defined.  If  this 
iK  done,  the  two  supposedly  adverse  views  converge  towards  the  same  point — namely, 
the  deeper  or  growing  layers  of  the  periosteum,  and  of  the  encrusting  cartilage,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  belong  to  either  the  ligamentous  structures  which  cover  them 
or  to  the  bone  which  they  cover.  In  reality,  of  course,  they  are  part  of  the  latter. 
The  fact  is  that  in  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  the  inflammation  originates 
in  this  growing  line  of  the  bone,  i,e.  immediately  underneath  its  periosteum,  and 
(where  it  possesses  a  cartilaginous  covering)  at  its  juncture  with  the  latter.  In 
thof«  rare  cases  where  inflammatory  disease  of  the  spine  originates  in  the  adult,  we  « 
have  probably  something  wholly  different  before  us,  and  it  would  be  well  to  keep  the 
two  groups  of  cases  quite  distinct  in  our  minds. 

Starting,  then,  at  this  naturally  hyperflemic  line  in  obedience  to  the  laws  above 
referred  to,  inflammation  may,  on  the  one  hand,  spread  more  extensively  towards  the 
li^ifamentouH  structures,  or  on  the  other  towards  the  underlying  bone.  In  the  first  case, 
the  appearances  are  often  supposed  to  indicate  that  the  disease  has  commenced  in  the 
ftjrmer,  but  in  the  last  that  it  ha.s  started  in  the  bone.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  spreads 
more  rapidly  into  the  latter,  owing  to  its  being  more  vascular  and  containing  more 
voung  oonnective-tii^ue  (see  p.  402). 

Turning  now  to  the  primary  morbid  process  itself,  which  results  in  this  caries,  we 
In^^'t  Ktndy  it  first  in  the  earliest  stages  in  which  it  is  possible  to  examine  it.  As  a 
nil«»,  opportunities  of  dissecting  this  form  of  spinal  disea^^e  very  early  are  rare.  It 
w  nsnally  far  advanced  in  destructive  change  before  the  patients  succumb.  But 
^Tunnn  a  number  of  dissections,  we  are  sure  to  find  some  in  which  at  one  spot  or 
Jiiiother,  more  or  less  remote  from  the  primary  focus,  the  morbid  process  has*  only 
«  Iljelt,  VirchowB  Jahresb.  1871,  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 
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Fio.  86. — (From  a  dried  specimen  in 
University  College  Museum.) 


comparatively  recently  commenced.  Such  a  case,  among  many  others,  I  have  YiAd 
occasion  to  dissect  carefully  within  the  last  few  weeks.  It  is  represented  in  fig.  ^4, 
taken  from  a  photograph  of  the  preparation  in  a  fresh  state  (see  also  '  Path.  Sj(\ 
Trans.' 1882). — I  may  mention  that  this  is  a  comparatively  rare  specimen,  in  one 
respect  particularly — i,e.  it  shows  a  distinctly  isolated  focus  of  caries  starting  on  the 
posterior  aspect  of  a  vertebral  body,  the  anterior  and  other  parts  of  which  are  perfectly 
sound.  The  same  condition  of  things  due  to  syphilitic  disease  of  the  spine  wiU  \» 
alluded  to  presently.  This  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  result  of  injury,  as  one 
is  unable  to  suppose  the  back  of  a  vertebral  body  being  injured  while  the  front  was 
intact. — In  these  cases,  the  first  thing  noticed  is  a  hypersemia  of  and  adjacent  to  the 
lines  of  growth  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  i.e.  just  under  its  periosteum  and  encrusting 
cartilage.  This  hypersemia  is  in  character  hajrdly  more  than  passive.  Indeed  in  jonug 
bones  it  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  hard  to  say  positively  in  any  given  case,  when  examine>l 

early,  where '  the  physiological '  ends  and  *  the 
pathological '  begins.     A  little  later  on,  how- 
ever, an  abnormal  amount  of  young,  soft 
granulation-tissue  is  found  at  the  points  indi- 
cated.     At  the  periphery  of  the  body — ^.g. 
under  the  anterior,  and  possibly,  as  in  tlie 
case  just  alluded  to,  the  posterior  common 
ligament  (fig.  84,  p.  402)  or  again  undemciitti 
the  encrusting  cartilage — this  will  eventually 
form  a  soft  bed,  pressing  against  the  bnoe 
substance,  and  increasing  at  the  expeni«e  of 
the  latter,  bosses  of  granulation-tiarae  pro- 
jecting into  the  body,  here  and  there,  and 
forming  pits  in  it  (fig.  85).     The  bone  profvr, 
however,   has   not    been    quiescent  all   tlii^^ 
time ;  its  medullary  substance  haa  begun  to 
participate  in  the  process,  and  haa  faml<h*'d 
part  of  the  granulation- tissue.      To   put  it 
briefly,  inflammatoiy  hyperplasia  has  cau^ei 
the  medulla  to  increase  at  the  expenbe  of 
the  osseous  trabecule  enclosing  it,  which  it 
absorbs  by  virtue  of  the  vital  action    of  it« 
cells,  aided  by  that  of  the  bone  corpOBck^ 
In    short,   the    structure    is    now    invBtk^i 
by  a  slowly    advancing,    rarefying  csteittv 
or,  as  it  is  also  well  called,  an  osteO'my-*»*ti 
tjrantdosa.      That  such  a  process  may  o>ii.- 
mence  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  booie  occa- 
sionally,  and  spread  outwards,  appears  pr  - 
bable ;  but  that  the  course  of  the  dineaae  f  n  i^ 
the  periphery  towards  the  centre,  as  just  described,  is  the  rule  we  are  taught  U»t*, 
by  experience  and  analogy.     With  the  changes  just  described,  there  niay  or  ii*»* 
not  be  suppuration.     In  the  latter  case,  the  condition  was  often  spoken  of  by  earl  *t 
writers  as  caries  sicca  or  funyosay  but  is  perhaps  now  better  described  histologically 
as  rarefying  osteitis  or  osteo-myelitis  grantdosa.     Here  the  whole  of  the  bmly  «< 
one  or  more  vertebrae  may  become  slowly  converted  into  a  soft  mass  of  granuUti*  n 
tissue  or  inflamed  medulla,  with  patches  of  caseation  scattered  through  it,  hardljt   i 
trace  of  osseous  substance  remaining;  and  yet  all  this  without  any  puB-fonDAti>-.. 
What  is  now  to  become  of  this  lowly-orgiuiised  substance,  short  of  itK  brmkiiu 
down  into  a  puriform  fluid,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.   If  the  UL^rk  < 
dyscrasia  usually  accompanying  the  local  condition  be  early  ameliorated  or  nscov*  nt*; 
from,  a  moro  or  less  complete  restitiUio  ad  ijif^gnim  may  result.     The  oelli«  incnM.** 
in  vitality,  the  soft  mass  becomes  organised,  and,  to  be  brief,  goee  through  anal  •- 
gous  changes  to  those  observed  in  'callus*  in  the  repair  of  fracture,  until  the    bi«J; 


Illustrates  the  effocta  of  osleo-mf^tilU  gmnulotfi^ 
of  tlie  struDioiu  fonn  actinic  upon  the  front  of  th  e 
bodies  of  the  vertebne,  and  leaving  the  inter- 
vertebral disks  intact.  The  latter  are  dried  and 
shrunken  in  the  8|)eclmen,  but  normal.  The  *  pit- 
ting '  by  pressure  of  homes  of  granulation-tissue 
is  well  seen  hollowing  out  tlie  bodies,  and  starting 
undemeatli  the  anterior  common  ligament.  The 
surface  behind  («.  a)  is  made  by  a  saw-cut  re- 
moving the  transverse  proccs^ies. 
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of  the  vertebra  is  again  built  up  with  true  bone-tissue.  But  such  a  favourable  course 
of  things  is  very  i-are.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  as  the  type  of  the 
healing  process  in  this  part  which  we  are  to  aim  at  favouring  by  all  known  means. 

Again,  if  the  dyscrasia  persist  or  increase,  those  parts  of  the  mass  most  remote 
from  active  vascular  supply  undergo  a  change  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  loss  of 
vitality,  with  consequent  &tty  degeneration,  the  result  being  the  production  of  a 
caseous  material  at  one  spot  or  other.  The  mode  of  production  of  this  material, 
however,  is  otherwise  explained  by  competent  pathologists,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 
But,  however  formed,  it  may  even  now,  under  improved  conditions  of  health,  become 
absorbed  to  a  great  extent,  the  residue  lying  inert  as  a  cheesy  or  cretaceous  nodule  in 
the  midst  of  the  recovei^ed  tissue.  But  with  increase  of  ill  health  the  process  advances, 
the  caseating  change  affects  a  larger  and  larger  area,  its  products  become  more  and 
more  liquid,  until  eventually  what  is  known  as  a  cheesy  abscess  is  the  result — all  this 
with  little  or  no  sensible  disturbance  of  the  temperature  of  the  part. 

Now  if  the  process  should  have  involved  most  or  all  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra, 
the  sapport  to  the  spine  anteriorly  is  consequently  removed,  and  the  bone  above  sinks 
down  more  or  less  upon  the  subjacent  one.  This  movement  is  not  of  course  sudden, 
but  gradual,  as  the  softening  process  advances,  being  most  rapid  if  the  patient  have 
kept  the  upright  position.  While  recumbent,  the  weight  alx)ve  having  been  taken 
off  the  affected  spot,  there  may  be  little  or  no  falling  together.  But  when  there  is, 
rubbing  and  pressure  of  the  diseased  surfaces  are  produced,  with  consequent  irrita- 
tiooy  leading  at  last  to  hyperemia,  rise  of  temperature,  and  free  formation  of  true 
pus.  But,  although  the  modes  of  origin  of  the  caseous  abscess  and  this  latter  fluid 
are  primarily  different,  the  two  processes  are  usually  associated  in  all  but  the  very 
earliest  disease.  The  subsequent  behaviour  of  the  resulting  collections  will  be  noticed 
lower  down. 

We  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  mtiolagy  of  vertebral  caries,  a  point 
upon  which  considerable  difference  of  opinion  still  exists.  The  view  hitherto  com- 
monly adopted  in  this  country  in  regard  to  its  causation  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows  :  That  it  occurs  only  among  particularly  weakly  children  as  a  consequence  of 
some  violence  to  the  column,  whether  by  hyper-extension  or  flexion,  by  direct  blow, 
or  by  a  combination  of  any  or  all  of  these.  Others,  going  a  step  farther,  describe  this 
weakliness  as  a  distinct  dyscrasia,  characterised  by  low  vitality  of  all  the  tissues,  and 
a  special  liability  to  sluggish  inflammation,  a  condition  spoken  of  commonly,  though 
vaguely,  as  the  strumous  or  scrofulous  diathesis.  Here  the  violence,  be  it  bruise  or 
strain  as  the  exciting  cause  is  supposed  to  be  followed  by  hypenemia,  gi'adually 
developing  into  a  rarefying  osteitis,  with  all  its  changes  as  described  above.  There  is 
a  great  difficulty,  however,  in  many  cases  in  establishing  the  fact  of  any  violence 
having  occurred  to  the  spine,  and  often  whei-e  the  disease  is  well  marked  it  is  beyond 
doofai  distinctly  negatived.  This  is  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  disease  in  a  specific  poisonous  irritant  is  favoured,  a  theory 
much  more  in  vogue  upon  the  Continent  than  in  England.  The  exponent  of  this 
'  view  (to  state  it  briefly)  regard  scrofula  as  a  definite  septic  disease,  characterised  by 
pronenesB  to  low  inflammation  of  the  growing  tissues  of  the  body,  the  result  of  irri- 
tants introduced  into  the  body  from  without,  and  circulating  in  the  blood.  These 
irritants  are  nothing  less,  it  is  believed,  than  micrococci  or  microbia  (to  use  the  more 
general  term  of  Pasteur)  which  have  gained  access  to  the  body  during  some  of  those 
inflammatory  conditions  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  so  common  in  early  life. 
These  organisms,  taken  up  by  the  lymph  radicles  in  the  flrst  instance,  are  for  the  most 
part  strained  off,  as  it  were,  in  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands.  It  is  by  their  aggre* 
tpUion  and  multiplication  here  that  those  cheesy  masses  so  fi'equently  found  in  glands, 
^</.  of  the  neck  are  supposed  to  be  formed  (Billroth).  These  caseous  masses,  then, 
are  no  longer  regarded  by  pathologists  holding  this  view  as  products  of  inflammation 
with  secondary  fatty  degeneration,  as  first  described  by  Virchow,  but  simply  as  colo- 
nies of  microbia.  They  may,  and  usually  do,  eventually  produce  an  inflammatory 
onodttion  around  them,  but  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  differs  chemi- 
cally and  microscopically  from  the  products  of  inflammation.     Many  of  the  microbia. 
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however,  are  supposed  to  escape  the  straining  action  of  the  glands,  and  thus  gain 
admission  to  the  general  circulation.  Arriving  thus  with  the  blood  in  the  capilUiies 
of  the  growing  tissues,  they  not  only  interfere  by  blockage  with  the  \dtality  of  the 
latter,  but  act  as  direct  irritants,  producing  either  chronic  congestion  or  (if  aggre- 
gated in  large  numbers)  actual  so-called  cheesy  deposits.  These  may  then  induce 
inflammation  around  them,  and  themselves  soften,  leading  to  those  ultimate  results 
already  mentioned.  This  aggregation  of  micrococci  is  held  to  be  particularly 
favoured  in  bone  by  the  arrangement  of  its  vessels  in  wide  lacunie ;  hence  the  fre- 
quency of  strumous  di&ease  of  bone.  It  is  further  held  that  this  scrofulous  material 
may  produce  what  is  spoken  of  as  true  tubercle.  Particles  of  the  so-called  oheesy 
deposits  may  be  thrown  off  into  the  circulation,  and  be  carried  into  some  of  the  capil- 
laries at  a  distance.  Heie  they  give  rise  to  irritation  and  exudation  of  white  cor- 
puscles, which  form  around  them  soft  miliary  granulations,  to  which  the  name  of 
'  tubercles '  is  given.  This  infection  may  either  be  a  local  one,  the  tubercles  being 
formed  close  to  the  original  focus  of  disease,  or  general,  the  characteristic  deposit 
taking  place  at  a  distance,  e,g,  brain,  lungs,  or  other  oigans.  Koester'  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  frequent  presence  of  these  small  bodies 
among  the  granulations  of  proliferating  synovitis ;  their  existence  in  bone  is  more 
difficult  to  demonstrate. 

This  theory  regarding  scrofula  and  its  relation  to  tubercle  has,  at  all  events,  the 
merit  of  cleai-ness,  and  explains,  if  true,  many  difficulties,  which  without  it  are 
constantly  recurring  to  the  mind.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  must  be  decided  by 
further  reseach  ;  but,  meanwhile,  it  is  an  attractive  hypothesis  with  which  most  of 
our  known  clinical  facts  will  be  found  to  harmonise.  One  of  these,  the  occurrence 
of  caries  in  bone,  without  any  injury  to  account  for  it,  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
Tliat  this  may  take  place  there  can  be  little  doubt.  I  myself  have  none  from  facta 
which  I  have  observed ;  one  of  which  appears  particularly  worth  mentioning  here.  I 
have  found,  namelj,  a  patch  of  caseating  caries  the  size  of  a  sixpence  under  the  dura 
mater  of  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  close  to  the  tip  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the 
sphenoid.  This  was  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  died  at  University  College  Hospital 
with  the  most  extensive  caries  of  the  spine  I  have  ever  seen.  Again  in  (fig.  84,  p.  402) 
a  focus  of  disease  about  the  size  of  a  pea  will  be  seen  quite  isolated  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  injury  specially  affect- 
ing this  spot  alone,  and  not  the  rest  of  the  oorres)x>nding  lx>dy,  especially  in  a  very 
young  child  like  this.  Another  point  telling  in  the  same  direction  is  the  well-known 
frequency  of  general  tuberculosis  in  those  who  have  long  had  local  deposits  of 
strumous  caseation. 

For  my  own  part,  in  studying  disease  of  the  spine,  I  have  formed  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  in  some  cases,  especiedly  among  adults,  doubtless  of  simple  traumatic  origin, 
without  any  particular  diathesis  to  help,  but  that  in  others,  notably  children,  there 
may  be  no  injury  to  account  for  the  condition,  and  that  here  we  are  driven  to  the 
theory  of  struma  or  tubercle.  The  conception  of  the  latter  as  specific  diseases  in  the 
sense  just  described,  and  of  their  mutual  relations  to  one  another,  appears  to  me 
moreover  most  valuable  from  many  points  of  view,  even  if  it  be  no  more  at  present 
than  an  hypothesis. 

Turning  now  to  the  secondary  diariges  produced  in  the  spine  by  the  local  disease 
just  considered,  the  very  frequent,  but  for  the  future  rwi  inevitable^  deformity  must 
first  be  noticed.  This  is  the  well-known  angular  projection  backwards  of  the  spinous 
processes  corresponding  to  the  diseased  bodies.  The  latter,  softened  by  rarefying 
osteitis,  as  desaibed  in  pp.  404,  405,  fail  to  support  those  above  tliem,  which,  under 
the  weight  of  the  trunk  aided  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  consequently 
approach  the  next  soundest  bone  below  that  affected.  This,  of  course,  produces  a 
^urve  forward  of  the  spine,  with  corresponding  projection  of  the  posterior  processes. 
To  this  is  sometimes  added  a  slight  lateral  curve  (but  only  in  the  lower  dorsal  and 
lumbar  I'egion)  if  the  disease  have  involved  one  side  of  the  bone  more  than  another ; 
this  may  even  be  marked  if  one  of  the  articular  processes  be  implicated,  but  it  is  rare. 
^  Hueter,  GelenkkrankheUen,  2Dd  edit.  1876,  p.  134. 
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But  thin  is  not  all.  The  abrupt  curve  in  the  column  now  existing  would  bring  that 
part  of  the  trunk  above  it  quite  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  body  would  lie  much  in  front  of  its  base  of  support,  if  no  compensation  in 
balance  took  phice ;  moreover,  the  face  would  look  downwards  instead  of  forwards. 
To  obviate  both  these  faults,  the  patient  involuntarily  produces  what  is  known  as 
the  '  compensatory  curve '  in  those  parts  of  the  spine  which  are  still  unaffected. 
Thus,  if  the  angular  curvature  be  produced  in  the  lower  dorsal  region,  the  patient 
involuntarily  increases  the  normal  lumbar  curve,  and  so  throws  the  upper  part  of 
the  trunk  backwards,  and  thus  more  over  the  base  of  support.  At  the  same  time  the 
cervical  curve  is  increased,  and  the  concavity  forwards  of  the  upper  dorsal  region 
obliterated,  if  not  converted  into  a  concavity  backwards,  continuous  with  that  of  the 
neck.   The  head  and  shoulders  are  also  thus  brought  into  the  perpendicular.    Fig.  86 


Fig.  86. 
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I,  B.  iirfoe  in  profile ;  o,  seat  of  dbeftse ;  c.  d, 
apper  portion  fallen  forward  ;  d>  d"  d*"  d'%  upper 
portion  both  elevated  and  carried  back  to  the 
line  of  tlie  centre  of  gravity ;  k,  apex  of  angle 
moved  backward. 


The  Rgure,  copied  from  a  photograph,  sbows  the 
appearances  commonly  presented  in  a  caae  of 
augular  deformity  from  apinal  disease.  The 
patient,  a  delicate  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age, 
had  become  deformed  to  the  extent  seen  in  the 
drawing,  shortly  before  her  admission  into  the 
hospital.  She  had  been  generally  able  to  go 
about  and  attend  school  daring  the  progress  of 
the  deformity.  Latterly,  she  failed  in  her  power 
of  walking.  But  it  was  ascertained  by  frequent 
observation  that  this  defect  did  not  proceed  from 
paraplegia;  but  only  from  inability  to  balance 
herself  in  the  newly-deformed  condition  of  the 
upper  region  of  her  body.  She  became  strong  on 
her  limls,  after  a  short  stay  in  the  hospital. 


is  intended  to  represent  this  whole  process  diagrammatically,  from  the  production  of 
the  angle  to  the  establishment  of  the  erect  position  of  the  deformed  body.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  process  of  deformation  and  that  of  compensation  go 
on  pari  paaau,  and  not  at  different  times ;  also  that  the  position  of  the  compensatory 
curve  differs  with  the  situation  of  the  disease.  In  fig.  87  it  is  seen  in  the  lower 
doml  region,  the  angular  deformity  being  seated  above. 

Our  great  aim,  however,  in  the  future  must  be  to  recognise  the  affection  before 
any  deformity  has  been  produced.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  oateo-myeliiis 
granulosa  may  be  present  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  yet  no  angular  curvature 
exist.  Thus  we  may  find,  after  death,  the  front  of  one  or  more  vertebral  bodies 
eroded,  pitted,  and  covered  with  soft  granulation-tissue  (fig.  85),  or  perhaps  an 
extensive  collection  of  pus,  and  yet  the  continuity  of  the  column  in  no  way  affected. 

Such  cases  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  explaining  possible  spinal  abscesses^ where 
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no  deformity  exists.  But  between  them  and  others  where  one  or  more  bodies  are 
completely  destroyed  (fig.  88)  ihei*e  is  every  possible  gradation  until,  in  place  of 
erosion  of  the  front  of  several  bones,  as  described,  we  may  find  total  destruction 
of  perhaps  six  or  eight  vertebral  bodies,  and  a  consequent  bend  in  the  spine  to  the 
extent  even  of  a  right  angle. 

Now  it  may  be  taken  as  generally  true  that,  wherever  there  is  much  deformity, 
there  is  sure  to  be  an  abscess  somewhere,  large  or  small.  Whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  initial  lesion,  the  destruction  of  tissue,  increased  mobility,  and  consequent 
initation  are  almost  certain  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  pus.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  abscess  shall  point  externally  at  once.    It  may  not  do  so  for  a  long  time,  or 

even  not  at  all,  being  absorbable 
Fio.  88.  under  a  return   of  the  part  to 

favourable  conditions  for  healing. 
Again,  it  may  reform  long  after 
the  part  has  consolidated,  if  the 
patient  get  into  bad  health,  or 
meet  with  any  slight  overstrain 
of  the  diseased  part.  A  know- 
ledge of  these  points  is  necessary 
for  proper  treatment  in  difierent 
cases.  The  direction  in  which 
these  abscesses  enlarge  and  even- 
tually point  will  of  course  depend 
upon  the  position  of  the  carious 
focus,  and  will  therefore  be  con- 
sidered later  on  in  relation  to  cer- 
vical, dorsal,  and  lumbar  caries. 

The  state  of  the  spinal  cord 
during  the  changes  we  have  been 
considering  now  claims  atten- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  experience^ 
its  functions  are  ultimately  but 
little  interfered  with  in  the  ma- 
jority  of  cases  of  the  kind.  As 
far  as  the  mere  shape  of  the 
column  is  concerned,  this  is  only 
what  we  might  expect  when  we 
come  to  examine  into  the  me- 
chanism of  the  change.  When 
the  canal  is  bent  upon  itself,  in  a 
case  of  caries,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  an  abrupt  '  buckling,'  at  one 
spot,  such  as  is  produced  when  a 
piece  of  tin  tubing  is  forcibly  bent. 
In  such  a  case  the  '  buckling  in  ' 
of  the  anterior  wall  towards  the 
posterior  would  inevitably  com- 
press the  cord.  But  here  there 
is  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  canal,  and  when, 
as  a  consequence,  the  column  falls  forwards,  the  lumen  of  the  tube  is,  if  anything,  larger 
than  normal  at  the  affected  spot.  Again,  the  shortening  of  the  canal  tends  to  relax 
the  cord,  and  thus  admits  of  its  accommodating  itself  the  more  easily  to  its  altered 
conditions.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too,  that,  although  one  or  more  of  the  bodies 
may  be  totally  destroyed,  injury  to  the  cord  from  actual  dislocation  is  very  rare.  This 
is  perhaps  best  explained  by  the  gradual  welding  together  of  the  parts  by  plastic 
matter  eflTused  around  the  carious  spot,  which  usually  takes  place.  Again,  all  care 
is  taken  by  the  patient  himself  to  shield  the  part  from  every  movem^^  violence, 


The  patient  from  whom  the  specimen  represented  in  the  flgnre  wm 
removed  was  a  blacksmith,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  awl  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  for  a  psoas  abscess,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  orange,  situated  in  the  left  groin.  He  had  an  abrupt  angular 
deformity  in  the  back,  with  protuberance  of  the  sternum ;  and  his 
muscles,  particnlarly  those  of  the  upper  extremities,  were  largely 
developed.  The  deformity  had  taken  place  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age :  and  it  had  not  increased  since.  His  father  t>eing  a 
blacksmith,  he  had  been  early  put  to  the  same  work,  and  had 
continued  uninterruptedly  at  it  till  three  weeks  before  his  admis- 
sion, when  he  first  noticed  the  swelling  in  the  groin.  On  the 
abscess  behig  tapped,  a  straw-coloured  fluid  was  discharged  ;  tha 
opening  did  not  heal ;  ordinary  pus  continued  to  flow ;  and  he 
died  exhausted  with  hectic  fever.  It  will  be  remarked  In  the 
figure,  that  the  po^terior  arches  and  articular  iirocesBes  of  the 
vertebrae,  at  the  seat  of  disease,  have  been  firmly  united  together 
by  bone.  It  may  a]«o  be  noticed  that  an  Intervertebral  disk  has 
b»en  left  untouched,  while  the  bones  above  and  below  it  are 
extensively  destroyed. 
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and  this  being  80,  the  other  articulating  portions  of  the  bone  are  adequate  to  the 
lenened  call  made  upon  the  strength  of  the  part.  Nerve  symptoms  are,  however, 
observed  from  time  to  time  with  vertebral  caries,  and  due  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
Tbej  may  be  produced,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  well  by  altered  conditions  around 
and  about  the  nerve-trunks  leaving  the  cord  as  by  damage  to  the  latter  itself. 
Thus  many  afiections  between  complete  paraplegia  and  slight  loss  of  power  or 
numbness  in  part  of  a  limb  are  met  with.  The  factors  in  the  production  of  these 
nerve  afiections  will  probably  be  one  or  other  of  the  following : — (1)  The  soft  debris 
of  advanced  osteo-myelitis  granulosa  may  be  squeezed  backwards  against  the  posterior 
c»mmon  ligament  now  relaxed  (fig.  84,  p.  402),  and  press  it  against  the  cord  as  the 
Kpine  falls  forwards,  and  the  sound  bone  above  closes  down  upon  the  diseased  mass. 
(2)  The  same  kind  of  pressure  may  similarly  be  exerted  upon  the  nerve  trunks  as 
they  pass  through  the  intervertelnral  foramina,  or  after,  and  without  affecting  the 
GonL  (3)  The  proximity  of  the  focus  of  disease  to  either  the  cord  or  nerves  may 
produce  sufficient  congestion  or  inflammatory  effusion  of  serum  about  them  to  inter- 
fere with  their  functions  by  simple  pressure.  (4)  In  the  same  way,  actual  inflam- 
mation of  these  nervous  structures  may  be  produced,  and  go  through  any  or  all  its 
stages,  even  to  complete  disorganisation,  which  is,  however,  rare.  (5)  Finally,  an 
incaotious  movement  of  the  spine  may  rupture  an  engorged  vessel  in  the  congested 
part,  producing  exti*avasation  of  blood  and  immediate  compression  of  the  nervous 
stmcinres. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  causes  of  nerve  symptoms,  one  from  the  other,  is  often 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  but  must  nevertheless  be  studied,  as  upon  its 
correctness  depends,  in  many  cases,  the  suitability  of  our  treatment  of  the  carious 
spines    Only  the  more  general  grounds  for  diagnosis  will  be  alluded  to  here,  however. 

The^^l  cause  mentioned  is,  perhaps,  not  difficult  to  recognise.  The  symptoms 
are  possibly  only  present  if  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  position,  or  are  worse  at  such 
times.  There  is  probably  no  pain  in  the  limbs.  If  the  diseased  part  be  relieved  of 
the  weight  of  the  body  above  it  by  lifting  the  latter,  the  pressure  on  the  soft  debris 
is  removed  at  once,  and  the  nervous  symptoms  disappear.  This  I  have  seen  in 
patients  with  marked  deformity,  and  inabOity  to  support  themselves  on  their  legs, 
when  it  has  been  necessary  to  partially  suspend  them  for  the  application  of  a  plaster 
corset.  During,  and  afler  this,  they  have  been  quite  relieved,  and  the  relief  has  been 
complete,  as  long  as  the  spine  has  been  supported. 

The  second  cause  is  diagnosed  upon  the  same  grounds,  and  by  the  limitation  of 
the  defective  power  to  one  or  more  nerves.  These  troubles  are  often  met  with  in  the 
arms  with  cervical  caries. 

The  third  cause  is  not  easy  of  positive  diagnosis.  But  here  the  symptoms  will 
probably  have  set  in  rapidly  after  some  exposure  either  to  chill,  exposure,  or  slight 
injury,  in  one  who,  though  afiected  for  some  time  with  angular  deformity,  has  up  to 
that  time  shown  no  symptoms.  There  will  be  no  sudden  increase  of  the  deformity 
or  of  pain  on  pressure,  no  pain  or  twitching  in  the  parts  whose  nerve  supply  is 
aflecied ;  probably  no  rise  of  temperature. 

With  the  f&wrth  cause  the  symptoms  are  generally  marked ;  the  most  importcmt 
being  as  follows :  pain  at  the  diseased  region  of  the  spine,  increased  by  movement  or 
jarring  of  the  part,  and  radiating  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  given  off  here ; 
hyperesthesia  at  the  peripheral  distribution  of  the  latter ;  twitchings  of  the  muscles 
are  also  complained  of  before  loss  of  their  power  in  marked  cases.  The  temperature 
of  the  body  rises  usually,  and  sometimes  to  an  extreme  degree. 

The  fifth  cause  is  difficult  to  recognise  in  many  cases,  but  may  be  tolerably 
^>parent  in  others.  The  evidence  is  negative ;  no  increase  of  pain,  tenderness  or 
deformity  6t  the  spine  is  noticed.  The  loss  of  motion  or  sensation  comes  on  rapidly, 
and  without  being  preceded  by  muscular  twitchings,  pain  along  the  nerves,  or  hyper- 
cHthesia.     The  temperature  is  not  affected. 

As  to  the  varieties  of  nerve  conditions  produced  in  the  ways  just  alluded  to,  they 
have  nothing  further  about  them  of  special  interest  to  the  surgeon,  and  the  detailed 
description  <^  the  ultimate  changes  induced  through  them  in  the  cord,  and  their  treat- 
ment in  detail,  mut>t  be  left  to  the  medical  works  devoted  to  this  particular  Bubj^QQlc 
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Having  now^  considered  the  aetiology  and  general  course  of  caries  of  the  spine, 
there  remain  for  study  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prognogis  of  it  in  the  several 
i^^ions  of  the  column,  in  each  of  which  it  presents  peculiaiities.  A  few  words,  first, 
as  to  the  general  indications  for  treatment  of  the  disease,  will  save  reiteration  when 
dealing  with  the  three  divisions  separately. 

Our  success  in  the  trecUment  of  any  case  of  spinal  caries  will  be  in  proportion 
as  we  secure  early  local  rest  for  the  spot  affected,  and  improve  the  general  nutrition 
and  vitality  of  the  whole  body.  The  mode  of  meeting  the  first  of  these  requirements 
for  each  i-egion  of  the  spine  will  be  dealt  with  in  considering  that  particular  part ;  the 
way  of  encouraging  the  latter  now  requires  brief  notice.  Whether  strumous  disease 
originate  in  injury  or  the  presence  of  microbia  in  the  tissues,  these  bases  of  our  treat- 
ment are  equally  sound.  If  the  latter  theory  be  correct,  there  is  a  constant  struggle, 
so  to  speak,  between  these  lower  organisms  and  the  cells  of  the  human  tissues.  These, 
in  a  state  of  normal  activity,  are  capable  of  resisting  and  overcoming  their  adver- 
saries, but  when  their  own  vital  force  is  lowered  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

It  must  be  remembered,  firstly,  that  in  securing  immunity  from  pain  the  nutrition 
of  the  body  is  indirectly  improved.  Fain  means  '  nerve  wear  and  tear,'  and  this  means 
loss  of  vital  force  affecting  all  the  tissues ;  it  means  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite,  and 
assimilative  power.  And  it  is  remarkable  how  soon  both  the  desire  for  food  and  the 
capability  of  assimilating  it  increase  when,  by  simple  mechanical  support,  the  pain 
accompanying  spinal  caries  is  relieved.  The  same  reUef  may  be  obtained  by  con- 
fining the  patient  to  the  recumbent  position,  and -so  relieving  the  column  of  all  weight. 
And,  in  certain  cases,  especially  with  very  young  children,  no  doubt  such  treatment 
is  the  best  we  can  employ.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  debility  so  induced  by  prolonged  con- 
finement  militates  strongly  against  repair,  even  though  the  disease  cease  to  advance. 
Another  evil,  due  to  the  horizontal  position,  is  that  passive  congestion  of  the  struc- 
tures involved  in  the  disease  is  favoured,  unless  the  patient  lie  in  the  prone  position. 
Moreover,  if  there  be  any  pus  present,  it  remains  in  contact  with  the  diseased  focus, 
or  slowly  sinks  through  the  back  muscles,  instead  of  gravitating  away  from  the 
carious  spot,  as  is  the  case  where  the  patient  is  enabled  to  pi'eserve  the  erect  position, 
and  a  psoas  abscess  forms.  This  natural  drainage  of  the  affected  spot  is  of  much  im- 
portAUce.  But,  besides  attention  to  these  considerations,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Fresh  air,  light,  suitable  and  sufficient  food  and  clothing  are  called  for.  One  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  various  spinal  supports  is  that  it  brings  the  first  two  of  these 
items  within  the  reach  of  almost  all.  The  plaster-of-Paris  corset  enables  the  patient 
to  take  quiet  out-door  exercise  on  bright  days,  and  often  to  escape  ill-ventilated  and 
overcrowded  rooms  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes.  But  it  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  we,  whose  hospital  patients  come  from  the  poorer  classes  of  the  metro- 
polis, are  too  often  powerless  to  treat  the  disease,  owing  to  the  lack  of  the  two  other 
common  necessaries  of  life,  suitable  and  sufiicient  food  and  clothing,  if  the  patient  be 
treated,  as  ought  to  be  the  case,  outside  the  hospital.  What  is  wanted  is  increased 
accommodation  in  country  '  Homes  for  the  sick,'  preferably  at  the  seaside,  where  our 
cases  might  be  left  for  months,  and  still  receive  skilled  surgical  care.  The  ideal 
home  for  such  cases  would  be  in  a  pure,  dry  atmosphere,  bright,  but  sheltered,  so  as 
to  admit  of  out-door  exercise  at  all  times  of  the  year.  There  should  be  a  full  supply 
of  light,  nutritious  food,  into  which  fresh,  well-cooked  meat  enters  freely.  Saccharine 
matters  and  the  heavier  fats  would  be  avoided,  as  straining  the  digestive  powers  too 
much.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  of  the  lighter  fats,  especially  if  half-digested,  or 
pancreatised,  should  be  supplied  abundantly,  in  the  form  of  milk,  fresh  butter,  and 
cod-liver  oU. 

As  to  the  drugs  which  have  been  used  internally  in  the  constitutional  treatment 
of  struma  or  tuberculosis,  they  are  numerous.  Those  most  in  use  amongst  surgeons 
are  the  various  preparations  of  iron,  phosphates  of  lime,  iron,  &c.,  but,  above  all, 
iodine,  in  several  combinations.  How  this  latter  exerts  such  a  beneficial  influence 
over  diseases  of  the  strumous  class  is  not  established.  Those  who  believe  in  the 
germ  theory  of  scrofula,  as  given  above,  see  an  easy  explanation  of  the  fact  in  its 
known  power  as  a  germicide.  Some  of  those  who  hold  this  view,  report  favourably 
also  upon  the  local  hypodermic  injection  of  solutions  of  carbolic  ac^m^ yearly  cases. 
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iuto  or  around  the  diseased  spot,  on  the  same  grounds.  This  treatment,  as  desciibed 
by  Prof.  Hueter  {op.  cU,  Th.  iii.  p.  85),  one  of  its  strongest  advocates,  is  carried  out 
for  spinal  disease  as  follows : — *  The  point  of  an  hypodermic  injection-needle  is  passed 
through  the  thick  muscles  of  the  back,  at  a  point  between  the  transverse  and  s])inou8 
processes  until  the  posterior  periosteal  surface  of  the  lamina  is  reached/  Then  one 
gramme  of  3  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  slowly  injected  into  the  tissues 
around  the  bone.  This  is  repeated  every  day  for  a  considerable  period.  This  surgeon 
regards  the  effects  of  his  ti^eatment  as  undoubted  even  where,  as  is  the  case  here,  the 
diseased  bone  is  not  actually  reached  with  the  needle  j  this  is  made  up  for,  he  believes, 
by  the  diffusibility  which  carbolic  acid  is  known  to  possess.  The  effects,  however, 
where  the  needle  can  actually  be  thrust  into  the  bone,  as  in  disease  of  the  end  of  the 
femur,  are  said  to  be  more  marked.  What  place  this  measure  is  eventually  to  take 
in  stti^cal  practice  only  long  and  extended  experience  in  the  future  can  determine. 

Ajb  to  the  use  of  local  antiphlogistics,  such  as  are  employed  in  the  inflammatory 
bone  affiMstions  elsewhere,  they  are  not  in  favour  at  the  present  day  in  the  treatment 
of  myelitis  granulosa  of  the  vertebrae.  Applications  of  ice,  setons,  blisters,  and  other 
oounter-irritunts  have  fallen  almost  completely  into  disuse.  This  is  perhaps  to  be 
regretted  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  latter,  where  the  treatment  of  very  recent  osteitis 
is  in  question.  If  recognised  very  early,  we  have  as  good  reason  to  expect  benefit 
here  as  elsewhere  from  free  and  repeated  blistering,  or  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery  at 
either  side  of  the  spine^  provided  always  the  sore  spots  left  do  not  inteifere  with 
apparatus  for  the  immobiliaation  of  the  column.  Later  on  in  the  disease  this  treat- 
ment oould  only  be  hurtful. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  peculiarities  of  strumous  caries  in  the  different 
r^ons  of  the  spine. 

CERVICAL   REGION. 

In  the  cervical  portion  it  commences  almost  always  in  early  life,  though  it  may 
persist  into  adult  age.^  Here  there  is  usually  no  history  of  injury,  the  affection 
starting  without  any  assigned  cause,  and  progressing  slowly.  The  first  sign  of  the 
disease  noticed  in  the  child  will  be  a  stiff  cautious  gait,  the  head  being  fixed  and 
carried  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  the  patient  desires  to  look  right  or  left.  This  is 
simply  an  involuntaiy  act  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  in  order  to  protect  the  inflamed 
part  from  movement,  and  has  no  relation  with  the  fixation,  which  takes  place  later 
from  consolidation  of  plastic  exudation  around  the  focus  of  disease.  At  this  time 
but  little  pain  may  be  complained  of,  so  long  as  the  head  is  steady,  but  any  attempt 
to  active  or  passive  motion  of  the  part  will  produce  much  suffering.  '  Here,  however, 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  being  so  small,  it  is  not  long  before  they  yield  to  the 
>«oflening  process,  and  the  head  bends  slowly  forwards ;  the  chin  appi-oaches  the  root 
of  the  neck,  and  one  or  more  of  the  spinous  processes  becomes  prominent.  The  latter 
mrely  form  so  sharp  an  angle  here  as  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  fact  that  several 
vertebrae  are  usually  involved  in  this  case.  What  has  been  described  as  compensa- 
tion is  now  noticed.  This  curve,  produced  involuntarily  in  the  healthy  part  of  the 
frpine,  to  make  up  for  the  change  of  shape  in  the  diseased  part,  is,  in  this  case,  situ- 
ated in  the  dorsal  r^on,  whose  normal  concavity  forwanls  may  be  obliterated,  or 
even  converted  into  a  convexity  to  make  up  for  the  exaggerated  curve  forwards,  now 
present  in  the  cervical  i*egion.  But  for  this  compensation  the  chin  would  rest  upon 
the  neck,  and  the  fiice  look  downwards.  With  it  the  patient  can  look  fairly  straight 
before  him.  A  patient  with  marked  angular  curvature  in  the  neck  presents  a  most 
remarkable  appearance,  when  stripped.  Above,  the  head  is  seen  hyper-extended, 
then  comes  the  deformity,  and  from  it  downwards  one  long  curve  forwards 
of  the  whole  column,  involving  both  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions.  In  the  former 
the  spines  are  seen  sunk  in  between  the  shoulder-blades,  which  are  abnormally 
prominent. 

The  next  consequence  of  cervical  curies  noticed  will  probably  be  the  formation  of 
{cwelling  of  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  seat  of  disease,.      It  may  be  trilling  for  a 

»  Some  sDomalouB  cases  of  late  origin  of  the  diseaee  are  referred  to  ogiyy^e^yKSOOQlc 
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long  time,  giving  little  more  than  a  sensation  of  incre;ised  resistance  to  the  finger  on 
palpation,  or  may  rapidly  increase  and  become  doughy  and  brawny.  Sometimes  abscess 
is  the  first  indication  of  mischief  here,  but  rarely  and  only  when  the  osteo-myelitis 
granulosa  is  limited  to  the  anterior  or  lateral  surfaces  of  the  bodies.  In  such  a  case  it  will 
form  asoftfluctuatingor  doughy  swelling  on  the  posteriorwall  of  the  pharynx,  which  may 
be  reached  with  the  finger.  This  may,  however,  increase  to  a  size  sufficient  to  produce 
dysphagia,  or  even  dyspnoea,  before  attention  is  drawn  to  it.  But,  as  a  rule,  abscesses 
in  connection  with  cervical  caries  point  in  some  part  of  the  neck,  at  a  distance  often 
considerably  below  the  seat  of  origin.  The  most  usual  position  is  in  the  posterior 
triangle  of  the  neck,  in  front  of  the  trapezius,  or  low  down  close  to  the  outer  border 
of  the  cleido- mastoid  muscle.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  if  we  remember 
the  direction  of  the  planes  of  the  cervical  fascia,  and  its  sheaths  for  the  muscles  running 
downwards  and  outwards  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  focus  of  disease.  Rarely,  the 
pus  passes  directly  backwards  from  the  latter,  and  points  at  either  side  of  the  ligamen- 
tum  nuchse.  A  doughy  swelling  precedes  its  actual  appearance  for  some  time,  and 
requires  care  in  diagnosis.  Occasionally,  it  happens  that  the  pus  does  not  point  in.  the 
neck  at  all,  but  makes  its  way  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  sinking,  perhaps,  as  £ar 
as  the  diaphragm.  Here  it  may  burst  into  the  pleura  or  pericardium,  or,  running 
sideways  or  forwards,  open  externally  under  the  border  of  the  ribs.  Again,  it  may 
run  down  outside  the  thorax,  but  under  the  clavicle,  and  burst  externally.  The  chief 
immediate  dangers  of  abscess  from  cervical  caries  are  that  it  may  rapidly  induce  dys- 
pncoa,  from  swelling  in  the  pharynx,  or  that  it  may  burst  here,  producing  suffocation 
from  entry  of  the  pus  into  the  air-passages.  And,  even  if  this  immediate  peril  be 
escaped,  the  patient  may  succumb  later  to  broncho-pneumonia,  induced  by  the 
entrance  of  pus  into  the  lung.  Apart  from  these,  the  remote  dangers  are  less  immi* 
nent  when  such  an  abscess  opens  within  the  pharynx  than  when  it  bursts  on  the 
surface  of  the  body.  The  probability  of  septic  changes  in  the  latter  case  are  much 
greater.     For  the  general  treatment  of  such  abscesses,  see  p.  417. 

The  diagno8is  of  cervical  caries  is  not  difficult  in  its  later  stages ;  but  it  is  so 
early  in  the  disease,  and  here  mistakes  occasionally  arise.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  be  (^ 
real  service  to  this  class  of  patient,  we  must  recognise  their  disease  very  early.  The 
pain  here  causing  restrained  movement  of  the  neck  is  apt  sometimes  to  be  taken  for 
rheumatism,  so  often  present  in  this  part.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  latter, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  constant  and  gnawing,  worse  at  night,  is  aggravated  by 
movements  or  by  pressure  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  and  relieved  by  lifting  the  latter 
upwards,  while  rheumatic  pains  are  worse  in  the  morning,  are '  catching '  in  character, 
are  relieved  by  moving  the  part  about  for  a  little,  and  by  friction.  With  caries 
there  will  be  deep-seated  tenderness,  too,  on  pressure,  and  probably  some  swelling 
and  local  rise  of  temperature.  Close  observation  of  the  movements  of  the  head, 
which  produce  sufiering,  may  also  help.  Thus  passive  flexion  will  be  more  painful 
in  the  case  of  caries  than  with  rheumatism.  When  an  abscess  has  once  formed,  or 
deformity  or  nerve  symptoms  have  appeared,  there  can  be  but  little  difficulty  in 
diagnosis.  The  latter  vary  from  slight  aches  or  loss  of  power  in  the  course  of  some 
of  the  cervical  or  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  to  complet-e  parapl^ia.  When  the  head 
is  gently  lifted  and  well  supported,  these  symptoms  disappear  when  observed  early, 
often  on  the  moment,  and  there  are  few  more  interesting  or  remarkable  sights  in 
our  experience  than  to  see  this  take  place. 

The  treatment  of  cervical  spine  disease  taxes  all  our  powers.  Apart  from  the 
geneml  and  local  measures  described  already  (see  p.  410  c<  ^eq,),  the  only  ho)>e  for 
the  patient  lies  in  complete  rest  of  the  part  by  immobilisation.  But  this  is  extremely 
difficult  to  secure,  owing  to  the  natural  mobility  of  the  neck,  with,  in  addition,  pro- 
bable destruction  of  one  or  more  of  the  bodies  of  the  column.  Here,  then,  is  an  extra 
reason  for  recognising  the  disease  at  its  outset,  and  exerting  ourselves  to  the  utmost 
in  its  treatment.  Of  the  many  means  which  have  been  employed  in  the  latter,  only  a 
few  need  be  mentioned.  Confinement  to  the  couch  is  undesirable,  for  reasons  already 
given  (p.  410),  and  except  in  the  case  of  very  young  children,  for  whom  mechanical 
appliances  are  less  suitable,  should  not  be  persisted  in.     Those  appliances,  then, 

which,  by  fixing  the  head  and  relieving  the  diseased  spot  of  its  wdght.  enable  the 
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patient  to  obtain  exercise  in  the  vertical  position,  and  fresh  air^  are  designed  on  the 
soundest  principles  of  treatment.  We  have  here  three  more  or  less  stable  parts  to 
work  upon — ^the  head,  the  shoulders,  and  the  pelvis — and  these  are  variously  utilised 
for  immobilising  the  cervical  spine.  Some  of  the  earlier  contrivances  consisted 
simply  of  a  high  collar  or  stock  of  leather,  gutta-percha,  or  pasteboard,  resting 
below  upon  the  broad  pait  of  the  neck,  and  receiving  upon  its  upper  padded  border 
the  whole  weight  of  the  head,  through  the  jaw  and  occiput.  The  latter  is  thus  kept 
from  flexion  and  extension  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  appliance,  however,  has 
manifest  disadvantages,  and  is  not  in  very  much  favour  at  present,  though  some  still 
employ  it.  Professor  Hueter  speaking  highly  of  it.  It  is,  at  all  events,  simple  and 
cheap.  But  those  appliances  which  take  their  base  or  support  from  the  pelvis  are 
genmlly  regarded  as  the  best.  Of  these,  two  typical  examples  only  need  be  men- 
tioned here.*  One  was  designed  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  F.  Taylor,  of  New  York. 
It  consists  of  a  broad,  well-padded  pelvic-girdle  made  of  iron,  from  which  two  steel 
bands  ascend  one  on  either  side  of  the  spinous  processes  as  high  as  the  occiput ;  here 
they  terminate  in  a  kind  of  crutch,  which  supports  the  latter  and  the.  chin,  to  which 
it  can  be  adjusted  by  the  action  of  screw-joints.  These  vertical  rods  are  kept  in  posi- 
tion between  the  shoulders  by  straps  which  pass  over  and  under  the  latter,  and  are 
prevented  from  galling  any  points  of  pressure  by  careful  padding.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent contrivance,  and  has  done  good  service  in  its  time.  In  Professor  Sayre's 
Plaster  of  Paris  Corset  and  Jury-mast,  however,  we  have  a  much  better  appliance, 
in  BO  far  as  it  provides  a  better  support  for  the  head,  and,  while  preventing  flexion, 
allows  at  the  same  time  more  freedom,  as  far  as  rotation  of  the  latter  is  concerned. 
This  movement  takes  place,  of  course,  at  the  upper  joints  of  the  spine,  and  can  be 
free  without  disturbing  the  disease  below,  unless  these  upper  articulations  themselves 
are  affected,  which  is  rare.  Personally,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  this  contrivance  over  all  others,  and  this  in  spite  of  several  disadvantages,  to 
which  all  who  have  had  large  experience  of  its  use  must  be  fully  alive.  Some  of 
these  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  great  care  and  considerable  skill  are 
required  in  the  application  of  the  corset ;  for,  without  this,  it  is  not  only  most  irk- 
some in  locomotion,  but  may  cause  serious  embarrassment  to  both  respiration  and 
digestion,  quite  apart  from  the  minor  troubles  of  galling,  even  to  ulceration.  It 
requires  to  be  reapplied  every  six  or  eight  weeks  to  avoid  the  same  evils,  especially 
with  growing  children.  Among  the  poorer  classes,  it  often  becomes  infested  with 
vermin,  or  otherwise  very  unclean.  During  its  use,  the  hygiene  of  the  bath  must  be 
foregone.  When  worn  for  a  very  long  time,  I  think  I  have  noticed  that  the  patient 
oontracts  a  habit  of  breathing  almost  exclusively  by  the  diaphragm,  owing  to  the 
dose  fit  of  the  corset,  and  even  when  this  is  not  tight,  simply  for  the  reason  that  it 
involves  less  exertion  than  that  of  lifting  the  thorax  inside  this  firm  carapace  with 
each  inspiration.  The  consequence  is  an  apparent  wasting  of  the  thoracic  muscles, 
and  arrest  of  development  of  the  whole  chest.  Many  of  these  disadvantages,  how- 
ever, may  be  overcome,  and  of  the  remainder  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  comfort  and  rest  to  the  diseased  part  given  when  the  corset  is 
well  applied,  and  by  its  lightness  and  cheapness  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest.     Ill  applied,  however,  I  have  seen  it  most  harmful. 

DORSAL   REGION. 

Turning  now  to  disease  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine,  we  find  it  essentially  the 
same  as  when  occurring  higher  up,  but  modified  here  by  the  existence  of  more 
medullary  tissue  in  the  larger  vertebral  bodies,  and  by  the  greater  weight  to  be 
supported  by  the  column.  As  regards  causation,  a  history  of  injury  is  perhaps  more 
frequently  forthcoming  than  in  the  case  of  cervical  disease. 

Here,  too,  a  diagnosis  is  easy  when  the  disease  is  advanced,  but  by  no  means  so 
in  its  earlier  stages.  The  first  sign  will  probably  be  a  cautious  gait  and  dislike  to 
exertion,  the  patient  evincing  a  desire  to  lie  down  whenever  possible ;  at  this  time 

*  For  a  more  detailed  accouDt  of  them,  and  of  those  other  contrivaDces  oaed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  various  forms  of  apinal  diBeasea,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Little's  article  on 
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there  may  be  a  slight,  but  constant,  pain  at  one  part  of  the  column,  especially  at  night, 
aggravated  by  rotation  or  jar  to  the  spine,  or  on  tapping  the  part  with  the  fingem, 
but  as  yet  no  deformity.  Later  on,  with  increased  dislike  to  exertion,  the  patient  will 
be  observed  involuntarily  to  grasp  any  surrounding  objects  which  might  afford  sup- 
port for  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  a  little  later  to  rest  the  hands  upon  his  own 
thighs  with  the  same  object.  The  respiratory  movements  of  the  thorax  will  now 
probably  become  more  or  less  restricted,  in  order  to  reduce  the  play  of  the  ribs 
against  the  affected  spine  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  extension  of  the  latter  during 
inspiration ;  the  breathing  will  consequently  be  chiefly  diaphragmatic.  Other  evidence 
of  this  disease,  when  seated  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae,  is  frequently  pre- 
sent in  flexion  of  one  or  other  thigh.  This  is  due  to  the  involuntary  contraction  of 
the  psoa.s  muscle,  whose  insertion  is  involved  in  the  inflammation.  This  is  easy  to 
understand  in  the  case  of  the  lumbar  and  last  dorsal  spine,  but  even  with  disease  of 
those  bone^t  immediately  above  the  latter  the  same  phenomenon  may  often  be  noticed, 
probably  because  some  of  the  products  of  inflammation  have  made  their  way  down- 
wards as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  muscle,  but  without  as  yet  forming  any  distinct 
abscess.  The  patient,  in  such  a  case,  will  stand  with  one  this^h  advanced  beyond  the 
other,  and  the  pelvis  drooped  correspondingly  on  the  same  side  ;  there  will  be  slight 
scoliasis  and  the  body  will  be  bent  a  little  forwards.  If  told  to  stand  *  at  attention  ' 
erect,  and  with  the  heels  well  together,  he  can  do  so,  but  will  very  soon  reassume  the  old 
position,  if  left  to  himself.  This  irritation  of  the  psoas  is  often  seen  very  early  before 
any  angular  curvature  exists,  and  is  therefore  valuable  evidence.  It  is  the  first  stage 
of  actual  psoitis,  which  is  present  in  almost  every  case  of  marked  caries  of  the  vertebne 
lower  down.  With  psoitis  projier  the  symptoms  will  be  the  same  as  those  just 
given,  but  more  marked ;  there  will  be  greater  flexion  of  the  thigh,  and  the  latter 
will  be  more  fixed ;  neither  the  patient  nor  surgeon  is  able  to  straighten  it  without 
much  pain  being  produced,  and  attempts  to  bring  down  the  limb  only  result  in  the 
production  of  marked  lordosis,  the  pelvis  rotating  downwards  and  forwards  on  its 
transverse  axis,  and  the  lumbar  spine  following  it  as  the  thigh  comes  down  straight 
(see  Diseases  op  Joints,  fis;.  77).  The  position  of  the  thigh  in  both  cases  is  almost 
identical  with  that  assumed  by  the  limb  in  early  hip-joint  disease,  and  hence  mistakes 
sometimes  arise,  unless  a  very  careful  examination  of  both  joint  and  spine  be  made. 
Eventually  the  appearance  of  angular  curvature  will,  in  most  cases,  clear  up  the  diag- 
nosis. But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  very  marked  disease  of  the  vertebne 
may  exist  for  a  long  time  without  the  production  of  this  deformity  (see  p.  404),  and 
that  we  must  concentrate  our  attention  upon  such  cases  long  before  it  does  appear. 
The  curvature  itself  is  not  to  be  treated  in  the  sense  of  removing  it.  Attempts  to 
improve  it,  either  by  suspension  or  other  extension,  are  now  generslly  discountenanced. 
Abscess  in  connection  with  dorsal  caries  nearly  always  takes  the  same  course. 
We  find  it  starting  at  the  front  or  sides  of  the  vertebrae,  and  running  downwards 
until  it  reaches  the  psoas  muscle,  on  one  or  both  sides,'  the  direction  of  which  it 
follows  in  a  way  to  be  described  in  dealing  with  lumbar  caries.  Less  frequently  it 
passes  backwards  between  or  external  to  the  transverse  processes,  and  opens  on  the 
back.  But  this  is  only  found  in  cases  which  have  been  confined  for  a  long  time  to 
the  recumbent  position,  and  where  the  disease  is  extensive.  Another  ill-effect  of 
confinement  to  the  couch  is  seen  occasionally  when  the  focus  of  disease  is  in  the 
lower  dorsal  region.  As  the  patient  lies,  the  softening  spot  may  be  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  curve.  The  consequence  will  then  be,  as  I  have  seen 
in  more  than  one  case,  that  the  pus,  instead  of  following  the  course  of  the  psoas 
downwards  away  from  the  spine,  and  in  a  direction  the  least  hui-tful  of  any,  gravi- 
tates towards  that  part  of  it  usually  above,  but  now  the  deepest  of  the  dorsal  curve, 
where  it  lies  bathing  the  bone  in  a  most  harmful  way,  until  possibly  it  makes  a 
passage  through  the  dorsal  muscles  or  spi'eads  under  the  pleura.*     Such  cases  would 

*  Large  psoas  abscesses  on  both  sides  are  not  common ;  wlipu  tbev  do  ocriur  thev  are 
generally  very  unequal  as  to  size.  The  author,  however,  has  hnd  to  treat  a  case  in  which 
a  large  psoas  abscess  presented  on  both  sides  l)elow  Poupart's  ligament,  showing  no  diflereuco 
in  size  or  date  of  appearance. 

*  In  this  way  I  have  seen  fatal  pleurisv  produced  in  more  than  one  ctme,     (See  Trans, 
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probably  have  rapidly  developed  psoas  abscesses  if  placed  in  the  upright  position  in  a 
corset,  and  so  the  diseased  part  would  have  been  naturally  drained.  In  those  cases 
in  which  I  have  seen  pus  make  its  way  into  the  pleura,  a  very  considerable  attempt 
had  already  been  made  by  nature  to  limit  its  effusion  by  the  previous  production  of 
adhesion  all  round  the  thinning  spot,  but  this  had  been  inadequate.'  The  treatment 
of  these  abscesses  will  be  considered  later  in  dealing  with  the  question  generally. 

Another  ill  effect  of  extreme  dorsal  caries  may  now  be  briefly  considered  to  which 
attention  has  been  called  of  late  years  by  several  observers,  especially  by  Dr.  Hilton 
Fagge  (sec  *  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports/  1872 ;  also  a  communication  by  the  author,  *  Path. 
Soc.  Trans.'  1880).  This  is  the  alteration  in  the  direction  and  shape  of  the 
aorta,  produced  when  a  sharp  angle  is  formed  in  the  spine  by  carious  destruction. 
The  vessel  is  so  closely  tied  in  to  the  column  by  the  intercostal  arteries,  that  it  is 
oompeUed  to  follow  all  the  changes  of  shape  of  the  latter.  Hence  when  abrupt 
kyphosis  exists,  the  aorta  is  sometimes  acutely  flexed  upon  itself  and  an  actual 
*  buckling  in  '  of  its  anterior  wall  takes  place,  such  as  is  produced  in  any  elastic  tube, 
when  bent  sharply.  Here,  too,  the  same  effect  may  be  noticed  in  the  lumen  of  the 
tube — namely,  alteration  in  shape  and  obstruction.  On  vertical  section  of  the  vessel, 
the  anterior  wall  appears  to  form  a  kind  of  spur  reaching  across  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  nearly  to  its  posterior  wall,  or  the  whole  vessel  may  be,  so  to  speak,  wrinkled 
into  coarse  folds.  The  result  of  this  change  ia  believed  to  be  in  many  cases  cardiac 
hypertrophy,  with  all  its  consecutive  evils.  In  one  or  two  cases  of  angular  curvature, 
I  have  observed  this  hypertrophy,  but  whether  as  a  consequence  of  change  in  the 
Hhape  of  the  aorta,  there  was  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  the  patients  having 
lived.  In  another  of  my  cases  {*  Path.  Trans.'  vol.  xxxii.)  the  change  in  the  aorta 
was  well  seen,  but  here  there  was  no  cardiac  hypertrophy.  This  may  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  case  was  not  of  very  long  standing,  the  patient  being  a  child. 
The  point  is  well  worth  further  study  in  a  larger  number  of  cases. 

The  effect  of  the  change  of  shape  of  the  spine  upon  the  form  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  generally  finds  expression  in  the  hindrance  to  the  functions  of  the  organs 
contained  in  these  two  cavities.  For,  although  the  latter  do  accommodate  themselves 
to  their  altered  relations  by  degrees,  nevertheless,  under  the  altered  conditions  as  to 
i^iace  and  pressure,  as  the  thorax  falls  down  upon  the  abdomen,  their  vascular  supply 
is  always  more  or  less  deranged,  leading  to  venous  engorgement,  &c.  Hence  patients 
with  marked  angular  deformity  in  the  lower  dorsal  region  are  not  only  cramped  as 
to  the  play  of  inspiration,  which  is  of  that  short  *  grunting '  kind  so  characteristic  of 
the  affection,  but  are  also  observed  often  to  suffer  from  various  digestive  troubles, 
referable  to  passive  engorgements  of  the  abdominal  organs. 

The  constitiUional  and  local  treatment  of  the  bone-lesion  in  dorsal  disen.se  is 
based  upon  principles  already  considered  (p.  410  et  seq.),  and  which  need  no  further 
oonidderation :  a  few  words  only  remain  regarding  suitable  apparatuses  for  mechanical 
treatment.  What  is  required  of  any  such  is  that  it  shall  transmit  the  weight  of  the 
upper  limbfi,  head,  and  thorax  directly  to  the  pelvis,  without  the  interposition  of  the 
affected  spine,  and  at  the  same  time  immobilise  the  latter.  Of  the  numerous  means 
designed  to  this  end,  decided  preference  is  to  be  given  to  Prof.  Say  re's  plaster-of- 
Paris  corset.  But,  after  large  experience  of  its  use  and  post-mortem  examination  of 
caf«8  treated  by  it,  which  have  died  from  one  or  other  cause,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
any  endeavour  to  correct  the  deformity  by  suspension  and  application  of  the  jacket  is 
improper  practice.  What  should  be  aimed  at  is  simply  to  extend  the  spine  until  tiie 
weight  of  parts  above  is  removed  from  the  diseased  spot,  and  any  possible  spasm  of 
ma.scle6  adjacent  to  the  latter  is  counteracted  (as  Prof.  Sayre  believes),  and  to  ^Ji  the 
column  thus  for  long  periods.  If  more  than  this  is  done,  evil  results  may  follow,  and 
I  believe,  from  post-mortem  observation,  have  followed.  It  is  not  that  the  column  at 
thp  diseased  spot  is  liable  to  be  torn  or  loosened  by  siisponnion,  with  damage  to  the 
cord   or  its  meninges,  or  even  to  the  bone- tissue  itself.     This  is  jire vented  by  the 

*  Cases,  however,  are  recorded  in  which  adhesion  baa  taken  place  between  the  two  layers 
of  pleura  of  sufficient  titren^th  to  limit  the  extension  of  the  abscess,  so  that  the  latt4?r  has 
mad«»  its  way  into  the  lungs,  and  been  coughed  up,  the  patient  recovering.  See  Shaw, 
l?mi  «d.  ^^  J 
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support  of  the  powerful  abdominal  and  dorsal  muscles  attached  to  parts  above  and 
below  the  softened  s]X)t,  which  would  always  take  upon  themselves  any  strain  not 
already  borne  by  the  transverse  and  other  ligaments  still  unaffected,  or  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  latter  from  any  tension.  The  dangers  which  seem  most  likely  to 
arise  from  over-suspension  are  disturbance  of  the  products  of  the  carious  process,  and 
consequent  increase  of  irritation,  local  and  general ;  also  stretching  of  the  walls  of 
the  small  caseous  abscesses,  so  often  present  in  front  of  the  softened  bone,  this 
stretching  leading  possibly  even  to  rupture  at  one  six)t  or  another,  with  pleuritis  or 
other  secondary  dangers.  I  believe  I  have  seen  this  in  a  case  upon  which  it  fell 
to  my  lot  afterwards  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination.  As  compared  with 
Say  re's  corset  jacket,  the  poroplastin  appears  a  veiy  second-rate  appliance,  and 
little  more  than  a  makeshift.  Its  use  has  more  than  anything  originated,  perhaps, 
in  the  desire  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time  incidental  to  the  application 
of  the  plaster-of-Paris  corset  by  the  sui^geon  himself.  Taylor's  apparatnii, 
too,  although  undoubtedly  useful,  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  the  spine  from  &lling 
forwai*d,  comes  short  as  compared  with  the  rigid,  well- moulded  tube  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  in  not  fully  taking  the  weight  off  the  diseased  bones,  and  in  not  preventing 
rotation  at  the  carious  focus,  as  the  latter  does  in  a  great  measure.  None  of  the  other 
numerous  older  appliances  need  be  considei*ed  here ;  Sayre's  corset  and  some  of  its 
modifications  have  justly  superseded  them.  Personally  I  regard  these  modifications 
as  unnecessary  as  a  rule,  the  original  form,  if  accurately  fitted  and  kept  clean,  an- 
swering all  the  requirements  I  am  awai*e  of.  The  use  of  two  undervests,  one  of  which 
may  be  removed  when  worn  or  soiled,  without  cutting  up  the  corset,  and  leaving  the 
other  behind,  is  a  suggestion  which  may  be  found  of  value  when  dealing  with  very 
careless  or  dii*ty  patients. 

LUMBAR   REGION. 

In  considering  lumbar  caries,  but  little  has  to  be  added  to  what  we  have  already 
studied  in  cervical  and  dorsal  disease.  The  conditions  are,  however,  here  particu- 
larly favo  arable  to  the  occurrence  of  myelitis  granulosa,  the  medullary  tissue  being 
abundant,  and  the  weight  and  strain  thrown  upon  each  of  the  vertebras  very  great. 

Early  diagnosis  is  as  diflScult  here  as  elsewhere,  and  equally  important.  The  first 
evidence  of  the  disease  noticed  will  probably  be  inability  to  retain  long  in  the  upright 
position,  or  great  fatigue  in  walking,  with  a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  limbs,  the 
patient  showing  great  listlessness,  dislike  to  exertion,  and  a  desire  to  lie  down.-  Some 
pain  and  tenderness  will  probably  be  felt  soon  after,  on  pressure  over  one  or  more  of  the 
vertebrae  behind,  and  in  front  through  the  abdominal  walls,  and  a  little  later  pain  on 
rotating  the  spine.  This  is  usually  most  noticed  when  the  patient  turns  over  in 
bed.  The  next  thing  observed  now  will  in  many  cases  be  irritation  of  the  psoas 
muscle,  with  flexion  of  one  or  both  thighs,  as  already  described  (p.  414).  The  charac- 
teristic gait  will  then  be  assumed,  the  body  being  bent  forwards,  and  the  hands  resting 
upon  the  thighs,  or  involuntarily  seeking  supiwrt  from  surrounding  objects.  A  little 
later  the  prominence  of  one  or  more  spinous  processes,  with  gi*eat  suffering  on  move- 
ment, will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis. 

It  is  now  that  abscess  may  be  looked  for,  and  it  may  sometimes  be  easily  recog- 
nised, even  while  still  small,  by  careful  palpation.  If  left  untouched,  it  will  present 
itself  in  one  of  the  following  positions — the  region  of  the  psoas  muscle,  the  groin, 
the  loin,  or  perinreum ;  it  may  even  pass  out  of  the  sciatic  notch,  and  point  in  the 
trochanteric  region,  or  fill  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  press  upon  or  burst  into 
the  rectum.  In  some  rare  cases  it  spreads  in  all  these  directions  at  once,  as  shown  in  a 
preparation  in  University  College  Museum,  No.  444.  When  the  pus  passes  backwards 
into  the  loin,  it  is  usually  under  the  force  of  gravity,  owing  to  the  patient  having 
been  kept  in  the  recumbent  position  from  the  first,  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pus 
travels  along  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  i.e,  along  the  sheath  of  the  psoas.  In 
other  cjises  it  spreads  outwards  over  the  front  of  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and  passing 
over  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  forms  a  large  collection  on  its  dorsum.  But  in  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  cases  the  products  of  lumbar  caries  sink  in  the  direction  of 
the  psoas  muscle,  where  patients  have  kept  their  feet  for  any  considerable  time 
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after  they  oommence  to  form ;  this  is  also  true  of  the  lower  dorsal  region.  Arrived 
within  the  psoas  sheath,  the  pus  may  form  there  a  very  large  collection,  or  rapidly  sink 
farther,  reaching  the  thigh  under  Poupart's  ligament  or  more  rarely  pointing  ahove  the 
latter  :  in  extreme  cases  it  may  even  travel  as  &r  as  the  knee  or  ankle.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  the  pas  finds  its  way  from  the  psoas  sheath  into  the  inguinal  canal,  wheie  it 
may  simulate  hernia.^  Instances  again  are  met  in  which,  in  travelling  downwards, 
the  pus  does  not  follow  the  psoas  far,  but  sinking  over  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis, 
forma  a  collection  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  which  may  eventually  burst  into  the 
small  intestine,  rectum,  or  bladder  (see  Shaw,  loc.  cit.)  or  through  the  perinasum. 
Again,  on  entering  the  pelvis  the  fluid,  in  other  cases,  will  turn  outwards  through 
the  sciatic  notch,  and  running  along  the  small  rotator  muscles,  point  in  the  neighbour. 
hood  of  the  trochanter.  Here,  if  the  collection  be  small,  difficulties  in  diagnosis  may 
arise,  and  it  may  be  mistaken  for  a  suppurating  bursa  over  the  trochanter.  One 
particularly  interesting  case  of  this  nature  occurred  in  the  author's  practice.  A  man 
n^idly  developed  dorsal  caries,  and  shortly  afterwards  became  paraplegic.  At  the 
end  of  three  months  spent  in  bed  an  abscess  formed  behind  the  right  trochanter 
and  burst,  discharging  a  large  quantity  of  pus  and  some  fragments  of  bone.  Soon 
after  this  the  paraplegia  disappeared,  and  when  I  last  saw  him  he  was  walking  about 
the  picture  of  health  but  for  the  angular  curvature. 

The  special  management  of  these  and  the  other  spinal  abscesses  is  considered 
below. 

The  treatment  of  the  bone-lesion  in  lumbar  caries  requires  no  particular  descrip- 
tion now  (see  pp.  410,  411).  It  need  only  be  remarked  that,  if  the  conditions  here  are 
very  £Bivourable  to  the  occurrence  of  osteo-myelitis  granulosa,  for  reasons  given  pp.  401 
and  403,  the  disease  is  yet  easier  to  treat  mechanically  in  the  lumbar  region  than  higher 
op.  Whatever  appliance  is  used,  there  is  more  surface  above  the  seat  of  disease  to  be 
gruped  by  it  than  in  the  dorsal  or  cervical  affections,  and  consequently  the  inflamed 
part  can  be  better  fixed.  A  patient  with  a  carefully-fitted  plaster  corset  is  well  able 
to  walk  about  and  enjoy  exercise  in  many  cases,  and  far  more  so  than  where  the 
disease  is  dorsal,  though  the  corset  be  equally  well  applied,  and  the  su])erincumbent 
weight  upon  the  afiected  bone  be  far  less.  Another  point  may  be  noticed — namely, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  the  plaster  jacket  quite  so  high  here  as  for  dorsal 
disease.  Provided  it  be  accurately  and  firmly  planted  upon  the  pelvis,  it  need  not 
rise  quite  to  the  axilla.  Again,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  surgeons,  of  whom  I  confess  myself  one,  this  corset  is  unsuittible  for  infants 
and  very  young  children.  With  them  the  pelvis  is  as  yet  so  slightly  develojied,  that 
there  is  no  marked  bony  outline  to  be  grasped  by  the  lower  border  of  the  appliance, 
whereby  the  upper  part  of  the  body  could  be  steadied,  while  the  latter  itself  can 
dMoge  shape  in  many  directions,  owing  to  the  great  mobility  of  the  infant  spine. 
The  pelvis  consequently  slips  about  inside  such  a  carapace  easily,  and  its  only  hold  is 
upon  the  thorax,  and  that  but  an  imperfect  one.  There  are  other  reasons  too  why  it  is 
less  applicable  here  than  at  a  later  age,  such  as  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  dry,  the 
liability  there  is  of  chafing  the  delicate  skin  of  infancy,  and  the  embarrassment, 
however  slight,  to  the  movements  of  respiration,  which  would  be  much  more  serious 
at  this  age  than  later,  for  obvious  reasons.  These  conclusions  are  borne  out  by  per- 
tooal  experience,  after  a  wide  use  of  the  corset.  I  am  aware  that  they  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  some  surgeons  fully  competent  to  speak  on  the  point. 
Bat  I  can  only  say  that  they  have  led  me  to  abandon  the  use  of  this  appliance,  for 
very  young  children,  for  some  time  past. 

We  tarn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  abscesses  in  connection  with 
caries  of  ike  veriehrce. 

A  few  main  principles  guide  us  in  dealing  with  these,  whether  they  are  due 
to  oerrical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar  caries.  First,  they  need  complete  rest,  as  long  as  they 
are  small,  slow-growing,  and  beyond  reach.     Second,  if  they  are  steadily  incre<ising 


'  Brodie,  loc,  cit, ;  Shaw,  System  of  Surgery^  2Qd  ed. 
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and  approaching  the  Burf»<ce,  they  call  for  evacuation  of  all  their  fluid  and  solid  con- 
tents, if  necessary,  with  the  sharp  spoon,  if  the  latter  be  abundant,  as  is  often  the 
case.  Third,  efficient  drainage  of  all  after  products  is  to  be  maintained.  Fourth,  the 
strictest  antiseptic  procautions  must  be  observed  from  beginning  to  end,  i,e.  from  the 
opening  of  the  collection  to  the  definitive  cicatrisation  of  the  drainage  opening. 

That  such  abscesses  may  become  absorbed  under  rest  to  the  spine,  and  improved 
general  hygiene,  we  are  taught  by  abundant  direct  evidence,  as  well  as  by  analogy. 
The  following  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  may  take  place  in  this  direction.  During 
1880  I  treated  a  child  for  lumbar  caries.  She  had  been  coming  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  hospital  for  some  years,  at  long  intervals,  and  for  the  last  year  tolerably 
regularly,  for  the  application  of  the  plaster  corset.  No  positive  diagnosis  of  psoas 
abscess  had  been  made,  though  there  was  psoitis  and  marked  curvature.  The  child 
at  last  appeared  almost  cured,  as  far  as  the  spine  was  concerned,  and  had  been  walk- 
ing about  for  a  long  time,  and  going  to  school,  when  she  became  suddenly  ill,  and  de- 
veloped symptoms  of  tubercular  meningitis,  of  which  she  died  in  a  few  days.  A  post- 
mortem examination  revealed  the  fact  that  a  very  considerable  abscess  had,  at  one 
time  or  another,  occupied  the  position  of  the  left  psoas  muscle.  This  I  now  found 
reduced  to  a  mass  of  dry,  tough,  cheesy  material,  with  calcareous  plates  scattered 
through  it.  It  was  about  the  size  of  an  adult  thumb,  and  lay  as  described,  running 
off  above  as  a  narrow  tract  to  the  focus  of  disease,  and  below  in  another  tube  nar- 
rowing under  Poupart's  ligament,  to  swell  again  into  a  second  small  collection  of 
similar  material,  about  the  size  of  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb.  There  was  hardly  a 
trace  of  pus  anywhere,  and  yet  this  dry  cheesy  mass  must  have  represented  a  very 
considerable  abscess,  which  had  escaped  notice  underneath  the  corset.  The  prepara- 
tion of  this  case  will  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  University  College  Hospital.  Such 
cases  ought  to  encourage  us  to  be  patient  with  abscesses  of  this  kind,  and  to  try 
prolonged  rest  before  evacuation,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  of  thase  who  fear  tubercular 
infection  from  them. 

But  when  these  collections  are  manifestly  increasing  rapidly,  or  are  approaching 
the  surface,  even  slowly,  it  is  well  to  open  them  early.  Two  methods  are  before  us  : 
they  may  either  be  aspirated,  or  opened  with  the  knife,  or  cautery,  as  recommended  by 
those  who  believe  in  the  infective  power  of  strumous  pus :  the  older  methods  of  opening 
such  abscesses,  by  means  of  caustics,  are  not  now  in  favour.  The  aspirator  is,  however, 
not  suited  to  all  cases  :  so  long  as  the  contents  are  fairly  fluid,  and  free  from  caseous 
material,  or  fibrinous  shreds,  they  may  be  easily  and  safely  evacuated  with  it.  But 
when,  as  is  often  the  case  with  spinal  disease,  the  pus  contains  much  solid  matter,  the 
needle  is  commonly  choked  with  it,  long  before  all  the  fluid  is  removed.  There  are, 
however,  cases  where  one  or  two  aspirations  will  suffice  for  a  small  collection,  which  is  no 
longer  fed  by  disease  above,  in  which  case  any  residue  may  be  absorbed.  But,  with 
larger  abscesses,  from  caries,  it  is  our  common  experience  that,  when  they  have  been 
emptied  once  or  twice  with  the  aspirator,  so  much  debris  has  gravitated  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sac  that  the  needle  is  at  once  blocked  on  entering,  no  matter  where  we  puncture. 
Again,  if  anything  but  one  of  the  smallest  needles  is  used,  a  little  of  the  caseous 
matter  may  be  drawn  into  the  track  of  the  needle,  diuing  the  removal  of  the  latter, 
and  may  here  lead  to  irritation,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  &  fistulous  opening  of 
the  abscess  after  some  weeks.  This  I  have  noticed,  even  where  the  parts  traversed 
by  the  needle  were  very  thick.  We  have,  then,  the  choice  between  ^ther  leaving  the 
collection  to  itself  or  clearing  it  out  through  an  incision.  If  the  latter  line  is  adopted,  we 
shall  notice,  at  first,  an  escape  of  large  quantities  of  curdy  matter,  followed  by  thin 
serous  pus.  And,  if  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions  have  been  employed  at  the 
same  time,  the  case  may  heal,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  with  only  a  trifling 
discharge  of  serum  at  each  dressing,  but  no  true  pus  after  the  first  incision.  Such  a 
result  was  extremely  rare  in  the  days  before  rules  of  absolute  cleanliness  had  been, 
as  it  were,  formulated  by  Prof.  Lister,  even  when  psoas  abscesses  were  opened  by  the 
most  skilful  surgeons.  It  was  then  almost  the  rule  for  the  flow  of  the  pus  to  in- 
crease a  day  or  two  after  the  abscess  had  been  opened,  and  to  become  more  and  more 
abundant,  ^  hile  the  temperature  rose  and  other  signs  of  fever  set  in,  until,  sooner  or 
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later,  death  resulted  from  exhaustion  or  septic  mischief.  And,  even  if  no  septic 
complication  took  place,  the  prolonged  suppurative  drain  eventually  led  to  amyloid 
disease  of  internal  organs  in  most  cases.  Everyone  who  listened  to  Sir  James  Paget's 
remarks  in  the  discussion  on  Antiseptic  Surgery  which  took  place  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  not  long  since,  must  have  been  struck  with  his  experience  on  this  point, 
which  may  be  held,  from  its  great  extent  and  varied  nature,  to  be  a  standard  one. 
He  said  that  he  could  not  recall  to  his  mind  any  case  in  which  an  extensive  psoas 
abscess  had  either  burst  of  itself,  or  been  opened  by  the  older  methods,  which  had  ulti- 
mately recovered.  All  died,  within  shorter  or  longer  periods,  of  exhaustion  or  sepsis. 
Bat,  though  the  method  of  dressiug,  as  at  present  advised  by  Prof.  Lister  in  such 
cases,  has  such  vast  advantages  over  the  older  modes,  its  weak  points  must  not  be 
overlooked,  if  we  are  to  do  justice  to  our  patient  and  to  the  method  itself.  The 
difficulty  of  retaining  the  present  gauze  packing  in  close  contact  with  the  body 
everywhere  for  a  wide  distance  round  the  wound  into  the  psoas  abscess  is  one  of 
these.  If  the  patient  be  confined  to  bed,  the  difficulty  is  less,  especially  where  elastic 
bandages  are  used  over  all ;  but,  if  he  get  up,  and  move  about,  is  almost  insurmount- 
able with  the  present  form  of  dressing.  This  has  a  great  tendency  to  become  caked 
and  matted  together  to  such  a  degree,  during  the  movements  of  the  limb,  that  it 
soon  forms  little  more  than  a  loose  shell,  under  which  air  has  often  free  access  to  the 
part,  and  to  the  discharges  in  the  dressing,  which  then  readily  putrefy.  But  con- 
finement to  bed  for  long  periods  is  always  undesirable,  as  we  have  seen.  And  yet 
the  most  rigid  antiseptic  treatment  must  be  persisted  in  for  extended  periods — ^namely, 
BH  long  as  open  sinuses  exist — if  we  are  to  exclude  imminent  risks.  And  such  small 
sinuses  oft^i  remain  long  after  the  patient  might,  with  advantage,  be  up  and  about, 
with  the  support  of  a  plaster  corset.  It  remains,  then,  for  the  future,  to  give  us  a 
perfectly  antiseptic  and  absorbent  dressing,  soft  and  elastic  enough  to  follow  all  the 
movements  of  the  parts  it  embraces,  without  caking  or  admitting  air  and  other  im- 
purities underneath.  In  such  a  dressing  a  patient  with  an  open  psoas  abscess  might 
be  kept  upon  his  feet,  in  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air  and  moderate  exercise,  with  less 
risk  than,  with  the  usual  gauze  dressing,  we  are  forced  to  admit  exists.  The  follow- 
ing case  illustrates  this  point : — 

A  railway  porter,  aged  29,  came  to  the  author  at  UDiversity  College  Hospital,  with 
narked  spinal  caries  and  psoas  abscess,  of  the  existence  of  both  of  which  he  was  unaware, 
having  been  about  his  work  almost  up  to  date.  He  was  treated  as  an  out-patient  for  several 
months  with  the  plaster  corset  and  aspiration  of  the  abscess  at  intervals,  as  much  as  SO  and 
40  OSS.  of  fluid  being  drawn  ofi'  at  a  time.  Finally  as  the  debris  increased  in  the  fundus  of  the 
«ac,  and  blocked  the  needle  on  each  attempt  to  aspirate,  he  was  admitted  as  an  in-patient, 
with  a  view  to  having  all  the  contents,  fluid  and  solid,  evacuated  at  once  by  incision  under 
carbolic  spray,  &c.  This  was  done,  and  much  fibrinous  and  curdy  matter  removed.  After 
many  weeks  in  bed  the  man  appeared  so  much  better,  that  it  was  thousrht  by  the  surgeon  in 
chai^  of  the  case  that  he  might  leave  the  hospital  and  become  an  out-patient  again.  He 
was  therefore  placed  once  more  in  a  plaster  corset,  with  the  usual  Listerian  dressing  applied 
with  every  care,  and  was  sent  home,  the  wound  being  quite  aseptic.  When,  however,  he 
appeared  m  my  department  a  few  days  later  the  dressing  was  loose,  displaced  and  foul,  and 
the  man  appearea  so  ill  that  I  at  once  readmitted  him.  The  wound  was  then  found  by 
those  who  aressed  him  to  be  distinctly  foetid  and  infected,  and,  to  be  brief,  the  patient  died 
a  few  days  later  of  acute  septiciemia  contracted  through  it. 

In  this  case,  had  the  gauze  diseasing  done  its  work  dui'ing  the  short  time  the 
patient  was  in  his  own  home  (he  was  a  quiet,  steady  man  too),  as  it  had  done  while 
in  hospital,  he*  would  probably  have  escaped  the  infection  of  his  wound.  Even  the 
quiet  walking  about  there,  however,  had  loosened  it,  and  so  permitted  access  of  air 
to  the  discharges  in  the  dressing  and  abscess,  with  consequent  sepsis  in  its  worst 
firirm.     Most  eurgeons  have  seen  cases  of  the  same  kind. 

When  these  collections  have  unfortunately  opened  spontaneously  before  we  see 
Uw^m,  it  is  still  well  to  try  every  precaution  of  cleanliness  to  keep  or  render  them 
aseptic.  Injections  of  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc  are  perhaps  the  most  reliable  in 
such  cafies,  with  antiseptic  packing  of  medicated  wool,  jute,  or  gauze,  over  the  wound 
to  exclude  the  air  and  absorb  and  disinfect  the  secretions. 

Hpinal  abscesses  pointing  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
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pharynx  or  rectum,  i*equire  lees  elaborate  precautions  against  septic  infection.  In 
the  first  situation  they  should  (after  thorough  cleansing  of  the  part  with  antiseptic 
gargles)  be  opened  as  soon  as  they  produce  inconvenience  in  swallowing  or  breathing 
by  a  short  vertical  incision  in  the  middle  line.  This  will  allow  the  pus  to  escape 
slowly  and  not  in  a  sudden  gush,  which  might  carry  it  into  the  air-passages  and 
produce  suffocation  or  infective  inflammation  in  the  lungs,  supposing  the  patient  to 
escape  the  first  danger.  When  this  opening  has  fairly  drained  the  abscess,  it  may  be 
enlarged  somewhat  for  the  removal  of  possible  debris.  After  this  cleansing  gargles, 
especially  that  of  chlorate  of  potash,  should  be  freely  used.  In  the  case  of  an  abscess 
pointing  towards  the  rectum,  there  need  be  no  hurry  in  opening  it.  It  is  not  likely 
to  give  rise  to  any  troublesome  pressure  symptoms,  and  may  nsually  be  allowed  to 
burst  of  itself.  If  opened  by  the  surgeon,  the  rectum  should  be  thoroughly  emptied 
and  cleansed  beforehand  by  enemata. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  spinal  disease  involves  so  many  considerations  that  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  definitely  on  the  point.  Hereditary  predisposition  to  struma  (or, 
as  it  will  probably  for  the  future  be  called,  to  tuberculosis)  appears  to  be  the  most 
weighty  determining  factior.  The  age  at  which  the  disease  commences  is  the  next. 
For,  when  an  affection  of  the  spine  begins  in  very  early  life,  it  may,  on  the  one  hand, 
be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  existence  of  an  inherent  susceptibility  to  such  morbid  pro- 
cesses, and  on  the  other,  the  general  feeble  vitality  of  the  tissues  at  this  period 
renders  resistance  and  repair  difficult.  The  social  conditions  of  our  patient  have 
also  a  strong  influence  upon  our  prognosis.  Among  the  well-to-do  and  wealthy  wbo 
can  command  the  best  hygienic  surroundings,  and  skilled  surgical  care,  deformity,  or 
death,  are  less  likely  than  among  the  masses,  although  scrofula,  '  the  king's-evil,'  is 
met  with  amongst  high  and  low.  The  risks  both  of  deformity  and  death  are  in- 
creased enormously  by  neglect  of  the  local  and  general  conditions  in  their  earliest 
stages,  and  become  imminent  when  abscess  has  formed,  or,  worse,  has  opened. 

SOME   UNUSUAL   FORMS   OF  SPINAL  CARIES. 
Atlo-axial  Disease. 

Disease  of  the  first  two  vertebrae  requiiies  now  some  special  attention,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  important  structures  covered  by  these  bones,  and  liable  to  be  involved 
in  their  injury,  but  also  because  it  differs  in  some  remarkable  respects  from  that  of 
the  other  i>arts  of  the  column. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  apparently  a  comparatively  rare  disease  now.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  ten  years  187 1-80  inclusive,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  single  case  of  atlo- 
axial  disease  having  been  treated  in  University  College  Hospital,  in  the  very  careful 
annual  reports  of  the  Surgical  Registrars,  although  in  these  mi^  be  found  accurate  notes 
of  170  cases,  including  all  the  other  different  forms  of  spinal  caries,  with  records  of  all 
the  necropsies  performed  within  that  period.  Nor  do  I  find  a  single  instance  of  tbis 
affection  among  the  notes  now  before  me  of  fifty  of  my  own  cases  of  caries  of  the 
spine  treated  as  out-patients  at  University  College  within  the  last  few  years.  Again, 
in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Path.  Soc.*  for  twenty-five  years,  1849-74  inclusive,  the 
disease  has  only  been  brought  under  notice  five  times  in  four  of  its  volumes,  only  eight 
cases  being  pi-esented  for  consideration. 

In  foimer  times  it  would  appear  to  have  been  noticed  more  frequently,  perhaps 
because  syphilis  was  allowed  then  to  run  on  unchecked  for  longer  periods,  or  was 
treated  too  freely  with  mercury.  Thus  Rust  ^  saw  thirteen  cases  himself  (among 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  nine  necropsies),  and  other  of  the  older 
authors  appear  to  have  been  more  familiar  with  the  disease  than  we  are  at  present. 

Again,  it  differs  from  the  commoner  forms  of  disease  in  being  met  with  in  adult 
life  in  a  large  pixjportion  of  instances.  Thus,  in  twenty-four  cases  I  have  been  able 
to  collect,  in  which  the  age  is  indicated,  only  six  were  under  twenty  years  of  age  (and 
two  of  these  had  reached  eighteen)  before  the  disease  had  manifested  itself,  while 

»  AHhro-Kakologie,  1817,  p.  76. 
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Fio.  89.  —  Vertical  Antero-po9- 
terior  section  of  Lumbar  Spines, 
showing  deposit  of  gumma  in 
the  back  part  of  the  third  and 
fourth.    (After  Foumier.) 


eighteen  were  adults.  Indeed,  it  may  develop  in  the  aged,  as  is  shown  by  a  very 
remarkable  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Ogle,*  where  the  patient  (a  very  reverend  ecclesi- 
astic) had  reached  the  age  of  73  before  the  process  began.  Further,  commencing 
thus  in  the  adult,  the  causes  of  origin  are  apparently  different  from  those  operating 
in  the  commoner  foims  of  spinal  disease.  Then  it  appears  in  many  cases  much  more 
distinctly  traceable  to  injury,  and  to  occur  thus  in  persons,  to  all  appearance,  in  good 
health,  without  any  scrofulous  tendencies.  Then  it  appears  capable  here  of  advancing 
very  rapidly  in  destructive  change,  and,  under  treatment,  of  repairing  itself  as  I'apidly 
and  perfectly.^  Again,  the  process  is  more  manifestly  due  here  than  lower  down, 
in  some  instances,  to  syphilis,'  or  the  abuse  of  mercury  for  the  cure  of  the  latter,* 
this  syphilitic  disease  starting  in  the  pharynx  or  in  the  vertebite  themselves. 
Finally,  the  process  itself  seemd  to  affect  the  joint-surfaces  of  these  bones  more  fre- 
quently than  the  anterior  segment.  These  are  all  points  which  offer  a  contrast  to 
the  forms  of  disease  usually  met  with  lower  down  the  column.  And,  in  studying 
these  diseases  and  the  records  of  cases  observed  by  others,  the  suspicion  is  almost 
forced  upqn  one  that  syphilis  is  much  more  frequently  a  cause  of  spinal  caries  in  the 
adult  than  is  commonly  supposed,^  and  that  this  is  especially  true  of  the  atlo-axial 
form. 

The  latter  form  of  disease  is  not  so  common 
that  one  can  draw  very  positive  deductions  from 
the  published  cases.  Thus  Lawrence  states  that 
*  it  was  hardly  mentioned  by  English  writers  in  his 
time,  while  by  most  it  was  almost  completely 
ignored.'  But  such  records  as  are  published  can 
hardly  be  read  carefully  without  suggesting,  at  all 
events,  the  above  conclusion. 

That  fyphilUic  deposits  can  give  rise  to  spinal 
caries  of  tlie  most  palpable  kind,  without  the 
syphilitic  characteristics  of  the  lesion  being  lost  or 
masked,  the  following  case  amply  shows.  It  may 
be  cited  here  with  advantage,  although  the  part 
afiected  was  not  high  up  in  the  column.  The 
very  dose  attention  which  is  now  being  given  to 
syphilitic  lesions  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  can 
hastily  fall  before  long  to  show  us  how  far  such 
cases  have  a  bearing  upon  the  whole  question  of 
caries  of  the  spine. 

A  man,  net.  56,  tall  and  well  developed,  but  in  very 
had  health,  was  admitted  into  the  Hopital  St.  Louis,  in 
Jolv,  1876,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Foumier.  He 
haa  been  losing  health  for  some  time,  and  suffering  from 
paina  in  the  loins  and  lower  limbs.  Exammation 
showed  marked  evidence  of  syphilis  of  long  standing, 
e^.  syphilitic  sarcocele,  ten  cutaneous  gummata,  as  fdso 
in  the  muacles,  and  a  gummous  ulceration  of  the  great 
toe,  also  a  macula  on  the  thigh.  In  spite  of  treatment, 
this  Dianas  condition  soon  became  worse  and  worse,  and 
he  died  in  October,  1876.<> 

At  the  necropsy,  the  syphilitic  nature  of  the 
leaiooa  alluded  to   was  proved,  and  others   were 
found,  e^.  characteristic  cicatrices  on   the  spleen,  gumma  of  the  fourth   lumbar 
nerve,  'lastly  multiple  and  considerable  lesions  of  Pott's  Disease,  affecting  the  lumbar 

•  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xv.  p.  16.  «  Hilton,  On  Rest  and  Pain,  2nd  ed.  p.  93. 

»  Wade,  Med.'Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  65  ;  Beck,  Dub.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  1877,  p.  189. 

«  Keate,  Land.  Med.  Oat.  1835,  p.  13. 

^  While  thi^  article  is  going  to  press,  I  find  that  the  same  idea  as  to  the  probably  fre- 

3aent  syphilitic  origin  of  spinal  caries,  when  it  occurs  late  in  life,  has  struck  Mr.  Furneaux 
ordan  from  observation  of  case?.     (See  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  March,  1867.) 

*  FouTDier,  Annai.  de  Dermat.  et  de  8yph.  Jan.  1881. 


The  deposit  is  softeuing  at  its  centre,  ana 
its  products  are  working  towards  the 
pOHt«>rior  common  ligament.  There  was 
also  gammatoiu  dep»iit  in  the  roots  of 
the  nerv^es  given  off  here. 
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column^  especially  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  vei-tebrae  of  that  i^on/  These  coDKisled 
of '  denudations  of  bones,  thickening  or  destruction  of  the  periosteal  and  ligameDtous 
structures,  sclerosing  osteitis  with  caseous  and  purulent  infiltration,  almost  complete 
destruction  of  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage,  and  a  vast  hollow  mass  in  the  lorn  bar 
column,  also  an  abscess  in  each  psoas  muscle,  dec.  <S^.'  The  state  of  the  vertebra  is 
well  shown  in  fig.  89. 

A  careful  microscopic  examination  showed  the  deposit  in  these  bones  to  be  dearlj 
gumma  in  various  stages  of  degeneration ;  also  that  there  were  many  gummatous 
nodules  in  the  nerves  passing  ofiT  from  this  region.  In  fig.  89  it  may  be  noticed,  m 
in  fig.  84,  that  the  disease  lies  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  bodies  where  any  injorr 
would  be  most  unlikely  to  afiect  the  bone.  Nor  was  there  any  history  of  injury  in 
either  case,  or  any  reason  to  suppose  that  such  had  taken  place.     The  disease  had 

Fig.  00. 


Tlie  grirl,  aged  15,  from  vrliotn  the  drawing  was  taken,  hati  oontlnned  In  ber  iltaation  as  a  daoMMtir  nrrrvA  'iT, 
three  weeks  before  her  admiseion  into  the  hospital ;  at  which  tim«  the  neck  wan  distorted  as  repi»«eatttl  to  fw 
figure.  The  disease  had  apparently  commenced  four  months  previoosly  ;  bnt  it  had  oaoaed  so  little  pain  or  !&<'■*- 
renience,  that  she  had  not  heen  obliged  to  give  up  ber  work  daring  its  progress.  She  complained  of  pais  d^rutt 
from  the  swelling  in  the  neck  upward  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  downward  orer  the  siKrakSen,  and  aknr  ttt 
arms.  She  had  also  slight  incontinence  of  arlne.  The  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling  in  tbc  neck  wm  (urv*i 
by  the  spinous  proceiN  of  the  axis ;  abore  which,  and  between  it  and  the  occiput,  a  distinct  hollow  ooald  br  m. 
Chiefly  by  rest  and  connter-Irritants,  she  improved  so  much  that  in  six  weeks  she  was  discharged.  But  thrv^  « "^^ 
afterwards,  she  was  readmitted  on  account  of  an  agmmvation  of  the  former  symptoms,  and  thnw  being  a  ««a£iw« 
of  the  lower  extremities,  which  cauiied  them  to  sink  under  her  when  she  attempted  to  walk.  In  a  month  sbr  «ss 
soflBciently  recovered  to  be  sent  to  a  convaleeoent  hospital  at  the  seaside.  She  subsequently  called  Tarfoos  tim>^  at 
the  hmpitaU  to  show  that  she  had  regained  her  strength  completely.  A  oast  from  the  neck  is  in  the  Mnsema  of  it< 
Middleeex  Hospital. 

manifestly  originated  in  both  instances  in  the  breaking  down  of  a  spedal  deport 
infiltrating  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  part. 

The  sy^nptoms  of  atlo-axial  disease,  upon  which  we  have  to  rely  in  the  eariiw 
stages,  are  purely  subjective.     These  require  to  be  borne  Gainfully  in  mind  ;  for  if 
anything  is  to  be  done  for  the  complaint,  it  must  be  done  early.     Probably  the  be!4 
description  of  these  symptoms  extant  is  that  of  Rust  {l,c.  §12).    The  peroml  of  the  «>n 
ginal,  upon  which  I  draw  largely,  in  the  following  lines,  will  amply  repay  the  stoileiit. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  affection  will  be  pain  in  the  neck,  especially  at  night 
This  is  aggravated   by  bad   weather,  by  swallowing  large  morsels,  and  by  deef> 
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inspiration.  At  this  time  there  may  be  no  trace  of  anything  objective,  either  in  the 
pharynx  or  externally,  and  the  oondiuon  may  therefore  be  easily  mistaken  for  rheu- 
matism. Many  patients  refer  all  their  pain  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larynx.  A 
little  later,  the  movements  of  the  head  become  painful,  especially  lateral  flexion 
towards  one  or  other  shoulder.  This  pain,  too,  is  referred  often  to  the  larynx  (sometimes 
the  scapula),  and  is  described  as  stretching  or  tearing  on  one  side.  A  careful  exaDii- 
nation  with  the  fii)ger  pressed  down  upon  the  first  two  vertebrse  will  now  probably 
discover  an  acute  tenderness,  though  there  is  still  no  external  sign  of  disease. 

From  this  on  the  affection  usually  progresses  rapidly  if  left  alone.     In  addition 
to  great  aggravation  of  the  subjective  symptoms  alluded  to,  especially  pain  in  the 
occipital  r^on  on  movement  and  on  pressure,  leading  to  fixation  of  the  whole  neck, 
the  head  will  begin  to  sink  fori^ards  and    usually  a  little  towards  one  shoulder 
(fig.  90).     This  may  be  towards  the  side  least  affected,  and  is  due  probably  to  the 
desire  of  the  patient  to  relieve  the  diseased  side  from  the  weight  of  the  head.     But 
Rust  gives  a  different  explanation  in  alluding  to  the  fact  that  in  nine  autopsies  he 
had  found  the  left  side  of  the  bone  most  diseased  in  seven  cases,  the  right  only  in 
two.     K  both  sides  are  equally  affected,  the  head  simply  drops  forwards.     Soon  eiter 
this  a  peculiar  fulness  will  be  noticed  in  the  middle  line  behind,  just  under  the 
occipital  bone,  in  which  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  not  usually  felt,  is  now 
apparent.     This  is  due  in  part  to  the  shifting  forwards  of  the  head,  and  in  part  to 
inflammatory  cedema.     Anxiety  in  the  patient's  expression  of  face  is  now  very  mani- 
fest, especially  when  the  slightest  movement  of  the  body  is  called  for,  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  fix  the  head,  not  only  by  its  proper  muscles,  but  even  in  many 
cases  with  the  hands  placed  on  both  sides.     If  the  disease  now  progress  further,  the 
head  glides  slowly  forwards  on  the  atlas,  until  sooner  or  later  the  medulla  oblongata 
is  compressed  by  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  partial  or  complete  paralysis 
resulting  in  many  cases.     Again,  pus  may  collect  ui  fit)nt  of  the  dura  mater  of  the 
cord,  and  so  produce  compression  (Wigan's  case,  quoted  by  Lawrence);    or  me- 
ningitis may  be  set  up  either  with  the  cranium  or  canal.     Again,  the  diseased  liga- 
ments of  the  odontoid,  or  the  latter  itself,  suddenly  giving  way  during  some  slight 
increase  of  strain,  the  process  may  fall  backwards  and  compresses  the  cord,  producing 
instantaneous  death  (Powell ;  Hilton,   Lc)      These  are  the   chief  dangers  to   be 
dreaded,  but  by  treating  the  cases  eai*ly  they  can  be  averted.     It  is  remarkable, 
however,  to  what  an  extent  the  cord  may  be  compressed  here  without  any  damage  to 
its  functions,  and  also  how  completely  these  may  be  restored  after  having  been  for  a 
long  time  almost  entirely  suspended.     This  is  plainly  shown  by  several  of  the  cases 
alluded  to.     The  extent,  too,  to  which  the  canal  may  be  reduced  in  its  antero* 
posterior  diameter  without  suspending  life  is  almost  incredible,  until  we  examine 
such   specimens  as  those  exhibited  by  Sir  J.  Paget  and   Mr.  Shaw,^   where   the 
odontoid  had  approached  within  two  lines  in  one,  and  ^  of  an  inch  in  the  other  of 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  canal  (fig.  92). 

As  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  cord,  produced  by  pressure  or  inflammation, 
and  the  constitutional  conditions  to  which  they  give  rise,  they  need  not  be  alluded 
to  here,  as  they  are  treated  of  in  the  article  on  Inju&ies  of  the  Spike,  and  are 
alluded  to  as  far  as  necessary  at  pp.  409  et  seq. 

The  treatment  of  atlo-axial  disease  is  conducted  upon  the  principles  which  guide 
us  elsewhere.  Best  for  the  part  is  our  great  aim,  and  may  be  secured  by  placing  the 
patient  in  the  recumbent  position  with  sand-bags  at  either  side  of  the  head  to  steady 
it  (Hilton),  and  prevent  any  of  the  untoward  accidents  of  displacement,  or  the  use  of 
Sayre's  Plaster  of  Paris  Corset  and  Jury  Mast.  This  latter  plan  has  the  advantage 
of  admitting  of  exercise  of  the  body  while  relieving  the  diseased  bones  of  the  weight  of 
the  head.  As  to  internal  remedies,  those  already  alluded  to  (p.  410)  are  called  for. 
Bat,  in  addition  to  these,  it  is  probably  desirable  to  resort  to  the  cautious  use  of 
mercury  in  the  case  of  young  adults,  even  though  there  be  no  direct  evidence  of  the 
being  due  to  syphilis.     But  where  there  is  any  history  of  this,  either  mercuiy 

»  M&d.-Chi.  Trans,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  289. 
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or  icxlide  of  potassium  should  be  used  for  a  time,  the  latter  preferably  in  older  indi- 
viduals and  asthenic  cases,  and  combined  with  tonics  and  cod-liver  oil. 

The  prognosis  with  this  disease  is  not  now  considered  so  grave  as  was  formerly 
the  case.  Thus  Rust,  and  others  of  his  day,  regarded  it  as  almost  inevitably  fatal, 
whUe  since  his  time  many  instances  of  recovery,  as  proved  by  careful  examination, 


Fig.  91. — Atlo-axial  Disease.  (Figure 
from  specimen  in  Middlesex  Hospital 
Museum.) 


a,  a,  portion  of  occipital  bone,  in  proper  relation 
to  atlas  ;  b,  6,  section  of  atlas.  From  destruction 
of  the  ligaments  of  the  atlo-axial  articulations, 
the  atlas  has  slid  forward,  borne  by  the  weight 
of  the  bead,  and  has  carried  the  odontoid  process 
of  the  axis  with  it ;  e,  odontoid  process  of  axis : 
loosened  at  its  base  by  disease,  it  has  been  carrietl 
forward  in  connection  with  the  atlas ;  d,  <f,  sec- 
tion of  axis :  its  odontoid  process  detached :  its 
articulations  with  the  atlas,  and  with  the  body 
of  third  vertebra,  and  its  body,  all  much  diseased : 
the  great  projection  backward  of  the  spinous 
process  in  reference  to  the  occiput  and  atlas, 
is  a  result  of  the  gliding  forward  of  the  latter. 
Within  its  canal  the  spinal  cord  is  seen  bent  at 
an  obtuse  angle,  the  consequence  of  the  portion 
contained  In  the  foramen  magnum  and  atlas 
being  carried  forward,  while  that  in  the  axis  has 
been  stationary. 

Cm*f—The  patient,  a  butler,  past  the  middle  age, 
and  corpulent,  had  for  some  time  stiflFness  in  the 
neck,  with  pains  iii  the  head  and  arms,  sopposed 
to  be  rheumatic.  When  seen  by  the  writer,  a 
large  swelling  extended  from  the  upper  third  of 
the  neck  behind,  to  the  highest  part  of  the  occi- 
put, concealing  the  forms  of  all  the  bones  which 
it  covered,  except  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis, 
which  appeared  unduly  prominent.  He  oonld 
perform  the  nodding,  but  not  tbe  rotating  motion, 
of  the  neck.  The  vertical  axis  of  the  head  was 
advanced  perceptibly  too  far  forwaid,  in  com- 
parison with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  neck ;  the 
effect  apparently  of  the  head  having  been  trans- 
ported to  the  front  slightly  beyond  its  proper 
plane  in  relation  to  the  spine.  The  disease  was 
seen  to  be  atlo-axial;  and  he  was  removed  to 
the  hospital.  Progiessive  paraplegia  soon  com- 
menced, and  it  proceeded  downward ;  first,  one 
arm  became  weak  and  then  paralysed;  shortly 
afterwards,  the  other  also  became  weak  and  then 
paraly»e<l ;  and  the  lower  extremities  followed 
t)io  anme  8uocc8«ve  course.  But  before  the  legs 
were  totally  paralysed,  he  died ;  his  death  having 
been  accelerated  by  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis. 


Fig.  92. 


The  specimen  from  which  this  figure  was  taken  was 
removed  from  the  body  of  a  man  found  dead  in 
the  streets.  There  was  fractnre  at  the  baae  of 
the  skull,  all  round  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  foramen  magnum;  the  boundaries  of  the 
Iracture  being  seen  in  the  figure,  a^a,  portion 
of  occipital  bone,  insulated  by  the  fracture ;  6. 
anterior  tubercle,  on  anterior  arch  of  atlM ; 
r,  posterior  tubercle,  on  posterior  arch  of  axis; 
d,  odontoid  process  of  axis.  Its  sitoation  cor- 
responds nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  vertebral 
canal,  at  the  level  of  the  foramen  magnum  mai 
atlas ;  e,  body  of  spinous  process  of  axis.  Aboat 
three-fifths  of  the  articulating  surfiioes  of  the 
atlas  have  been  displaced  forward  on  the  oorr»- 
sponding  surfaces  of  this  bone,  thereby  aoconnting 
for  the  projection  anteriorly  of  the  front  segment 
of  the  atlas ;  /.  spinous  process  of  axis.  The 
posterior  segment  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas  ciossee 
the  oanal  of  the  axis  nearly  in  its  middle.  The 
distance  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
odontoid  process,  and  anterior  surface  of  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  (the  antero-poi.terior 
diameter  of  the  vertebral  canal),  measures  from 
a  Uiird  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  that  between 
the  odontoid  process  and  the  anterior  arch  of  the 
atlas,  at  the  original  sites  of  their  articular  faoeta, 
is  five.eighths  of  an  inch.  The  spaoe  between 
these  points  is  traversed  by  an  irregnlarly  cylin- 
drical beam  of  bone  which  imites  the  two  surfaces: 
this  new  growth  of  bone  is  not  visible  in  the 
drawing,  but  it  had  obviously  been  formed  during 
the  process  of  displacement  of  the  atlas  upon  the 
axis,  and  attests  the  slow  rate  at  which  it  had 
taken  place.  For  a  more  detailed  description  of 
the  specimen,  accompanied  with  a  drawing  re- 
presenting it  In  a  different  view,  see  •  K£d.-Chir. 
Trans.'  voL  xxxi.  p.  S89. 


and  clinical  post-mortem,  have  been  placed  on  record  by  the  most  competent 
observers  (Hilton's,  Paget's,  Shaw's,  Wood's,  Keate's,  Wade's  cases,  Lc)  The  whole 
question  turns  upon  the  possibility  of  recognising  the  nature  of  the  case  very  early, 
and  then  securing  i*ast  for  the  head  and  diseased  bones,  while  the  patient's  hygienic 
siUTOundings  ai*e  rendered  as  good  as  possible.  With  these  conditions  recovery  will 
usually  take  place,  especially  among  adults,  but  of  coui'se  with  anchylosis  of  the  dis- 
eased boneij.  ^^-^  J 
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Sometimes  large  portions  of  the  latter  are  necro^d  and  cast  off  through  the 
pharyngeal  wall,  but  this  need  not  necessarily  interfere  with  perfect  recovery.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  Mr.  Wade  and  Mr.  Keate,  in  both  of  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  atlas,  including  its  articular  facet  for  the  odontoid  process,  came  away 
through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  In  the  last  case  '  the  lower  surface  of 
the  baailar  process,  including  the  lunated  border  of  the  foramen,'  was  also  exfoliated 
a  month  later.  Both  these  cases  recovered  their  former  health  subsequently,  but  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  disease  in  both  these  instances  was  manifestly  due  to 
syphilis,  either  of  the  pharynx  or  bone  itself,  or  to  the  abuse  of  mercury  employed 
for  its  cure. 

Among  the  unusual  forms  of  spinal  disease  may  be  mentioned,  finally,  one  in 
which  we  are  unable  to  discover  anything  objective  to  account  for  the  very  severe 
subjective  symptoms  present.  This  is,  that  intense  pain  in  one  or  other  part  of  the 
spinal  column  occasionally  complained  of,  for  which  the  most  careful  examination 
into  the  patient's  history,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  part  itself,  fails  to  discover 
any  cause.  This  is  what  was  described  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  and  older  writers  under  the 
name  of  '  hysterical  neuralgia,'  seeing  that  it  had  been  noticed  more  frequently 
among  females  with  hysterical  tendencies  than  among  any  other  class  of  patients. 
But  more  extended  study  will  probably  show  that,  like  the  '  nervous  mimicries '  of 
disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  this  in  the  spine  is  by  no  means  confined  to  females, 
but  is  met  among  the  neurotic  of  both  sexes. 

Referring  the  reader  for  general  consideration  of  nervous  mimicry  to  the  para- 
graph devoted  to  it  in  the  essay  on  Diseases  of  Joints,  it  is  only  necessary  to  briefly 
point  out  some  few  points  regarding  mimic  disease  of  the  spine,  and  how  it  differa 
from  the  real  affection. 

Intense  pain  is  sometimes  complained  of  at  one  particular  spot  in  the  column, 
usually  near  one  of  the  spinous  processes,  whether  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar.  It  is 
keen  and  boring,  as  though  a  nail  were  being  driven  into  the  part.  It  is  usually 
referred  to  some  violence,  but,  on  inquiry,  there  may  be  no  clear  history  of  any 
injury  adequate  to  produce  real  disease.  The  patient  wiU  assert  that  this  pain  is 
constant,  is  much  aggravated  by  pressure  or  movement,  and,  to  avoid  all  suffering, 
will  lie  for  long  periods  confined  to  bed. 

Such  cases  call  for  the  utmost  care  and  study,  lest  true  disease  of  the  spine  in  its 
earliest,  and  therefore  most  manageable,  stage  e^ould  be  overlooked. 

Attention  to  the  following  points  will  be  of  most  value  in  coming  to  a  conclusion. 

There  is  usually  a  history  of  injury,  but,  if  inquired  into,  it  is  found  to  be  quite 
inadequate  to  produce  a  condition  such  as  that  complained  of.  The  column  is  not 
rigid  at  the  spot  complained  of,  as  would  be  the  case  even  with  the  earliest  inflam- 
matory affections.  And,  although  the  sufferers  will  state  that  the  pain  is  greatly 
increaaed  on  movement,  still  they  wiU  usually  wince  or  writhe  when  the  seat  of  pain 
is  handled  in  a  way  which  shows  clearly  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  move- 
ments here  are  as  free  as  at  any  other  part  of  the  column.  The  increase  of  suffering, 
too,  complained  of  on  gentle  pressure  on  the  spot,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  is 
felt  in  cases  of  real  disease.  Again,  if  the  patient's  attention  be  fully  engaged  on 
something  else  during  the  examination  of  the  part  by  pressure  or  rotation  of  the 
trunk,  it  will  be  noticed  usually  that  both  can  be  pushed  to  an  extreme  degree, 
vitiumt  eliciting  much  expression  of  suffering.  Then,  when  left  to  themselves,  these 
patients,  when  unnoticed,  will  turn  in  bed,  sit  up,  or  flex  the  spine  with  an  ease 
which  one  with  true  structural  disease  would  never  exhibit. 

Sometimes  this  condition  is  complicated  with  hysterical  paraplegia,  giving  the 
case,  at  first  sight,  a  grave  aspect.  But,  knowing  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
panplegia  with  true  caries  does  not  come  on  until  great  destruction  of  the  column 
htti  taken  place,  with  consequent  deformity,  we  are  reassured  in  such  cases  by  the 
aYisKnoe  of  the  latter.  The  purely  medical  features  of  the  case,  too,  will  help  us 
materially  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Arthub  E.  Barks^, 
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PART  II. 
SCOLIOSIS,    OR   LATERAL    CURVATURE. 

THE  above  titles  are  given  to  a  distoreion  of  the  chest  properly,  which  originates 
in  twisting  of  the  spine.  The  term  '  Scoliosis '  (o-icoXtof,  tortuous)  has  the  merit 
of  bravitjy  and  is  lai^ly  used  on  the  Ck)ntinent. 

The  degree  of  deformity  of  the  chest,  shoulders,  hips,  or  trunk  in  general,  caused 
by  the  combined  incurvation  and  twisting  of  the  spine,  is,  in  many  caaesy  exti^m^ly 
great.  Patients  in  whom  the  distortion  is  taking  place,  although  often  weakly,  do  nu 
suffer  at  the  outset  from  any  serious  illness.  An  important  distinction  is  to  be  drawn 
in  regard  to  the  causes  producing  them,  between  it  and  angular  deformity  d  tb<r 
spine  from  caries,  and  between  them  both  and  curvature  of  the  bones  genenJly, 
including  the  spine,  from  rickets.^ 

The  progress  which  scoliosis  makes  at  first,  in  correspondence  with  the  youthful* 
ness  of  the  patient,  is  commonly  rapid ;  in  pi*oportion  as  the  bones  become  iikhv 
consolidated  with  increasing  years,  it  ia  slower ;  and  at  about  seventeen,  when  the 
skeleton  has  nearly  reached  maturity,  it  may  become  for  some  time  stationary,  and 
not  unfrequently  aggravated  in  later  life. 

A  distinguishing  cliaracteristic  of  scoliosis  is  that  it  is  incomparably  more  frequen: 
in  girls  than  boys. 

Moi-eover,  it  is  met  with  among  the  daughters  of  the  well-to-do  in  tenfold  grettrr 
numbers  than  in  those  of  the  poor. 

Often  an  hereditary  predisposition  has  been  made  out ;  hence  arines  a  queiitii'b 
whether  it  may  not  often  be  hereditary,  when  no  history  of  it  is  obtainable,  eepenally 
as  Gu^rin  '  has  recently,  from  his  dissections  of  oongenitaUy  affected  in£uit«,  poinWd 
out  that  the  direction  and  sides  of  the  curves  are  often  the  same  as  in  adoleeoent  doo- 
congenital  cases. 

The  chief  jieculiarity  in  the  construction  of  the  vertebral  column  which  fa  voora  in- 
curvation is  that,  although  its  chief  office  is  to  support  the  superincumbent  weight,  it  n 
at  the  same  time  flexible.  Again,  this  many-jointed  pillar,  instead  of  resting  un  & 
fixed  foundation,  is  reared  upon  one  which  is  constantly  changing  ita  level.  TV 
pelvis,  upon  which  the  spine  is  erected,  is  poised  on  the  globular  heads  of  the  thi^- 
bones,  and  it  rolls  and  pitches  at  various  angles  according  to  the  positions  of  the  liniU. 
The  column  is,  therefore,  in  the  predisposed,  subject  to  be  deflected  from  the  pcrpfo- 
dicular  at  each  shifting  of  the  base,  when  the  weight  it  sustains  will  be  thrown  uneqiaiiy 
on  its  ailicular  surfaces. 

The  spine,  at  the  age  when  it  usually  oommencea,  has  attained  nearij  Us  fuJ 
length.  That  forwardness  is  in  conformity  with  the  development  of  the  oortl  within, 
for  the  slight  addition  to  the  column  which  takes  place  later  is  made  at  the  !■.« 
alone ;  that  is,  below  the  level  of  the  cord  itself,  and  in  the  region  of  the  '  caod* 
equina.'  The  subsequent  inci*ease  in  the  general  height  is  chiefly  owing  to  tb«  eloo- 
gation  of  the  lower  extremities.  But,  although  thus  advanced  in  length,  the  oaai^c*- 
tion  of  the  spine  has  not  made  equal  progress.     The  cartilage  is  in  di^proportiooateLy 


'  See  Part  I ;  also  article  HicKSm,  vol.  ill. 
^  (Euvre$  de  Jule$  GtUrin,  1  livr.  1880. 
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large  quantity  compared  with  bone.  The  epiphyses  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces 
of  the  bodies  consist  chiefly  of  cartilage.  The  texture  of  the  bodies  themselves  is 
{)orous  and  spongy,  and  their  surfaces  in  relation  with  the  epiphyses,  instead  of  being 
flat,  are  partly  convex  and  rounded  as  in  infancy ;  the  pedicles,  laminse,  and  processes 
of  the  posterior  segments  of  the  vertebne,  besides  being  deficient  in  density,  are  imper- 
fectly monlded  in  shape ;  and  the  borders  of  the  articular  facets  of  the  oblique  processes, 
instead  of  consisting  of  bone,  are  edged  with  cartilage.^ 

The  muscles  which  elevate  the  spine  are  distinguished  both  for  their  great  number 
and  the  variety  of  the  directions  and  movements  in  which  they  severally  act.  These 
provide  for  the  prompt  adjustment  of  the  superincumbent  weight  to  the  centre  of 
gravity,  in  the  numerous  deviations  of  the  spine  from  the  straight  line  in  the  ordi- 
nary motions  of  the  frame.  It  may  be  added  that  these  muscles  are  inserted  into 
the  vertebrae  close  to  their  centms  of  motion ;  they  therefore  act  upon  them  at  a 
mechanical  disadvantage  ;  but  the  power  thus  lost  is  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
assistance  which  they  derive  frond  the  elasticity  of  the  column. 

For  keeping  the  spine  in  a  state  of  average  strength,  it  is  necessary  that  a  proper 
amount  of  varied  exeroise  should  be  allowed.  But  in  the  case  of  young  females  of 
the  daas  of  society  in  which  this  curvature  is  most  common,  certain  circumstances 
tend  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  it.  The  age  at  which  the  deformity  commences 
coincides  with  that  at  which  a  notable  change  takes  place  both  in  the  physical  and 
moral  constitution  of  a  female.  As  the  period  of  puberty  approaches,  a  girl  begins 
to  show  tokens  of  her  feminine  character.  Having  been  pi^eviously,  like  her  brothers, 
full  of  animal  spirits  and  fond  of  romping  games,  she  spontaneously  takes  to  sedentary 
occupations.  The  time  given  to  learning  and  accomplishments  is  disproportionately 
great  compared  to  that  allotted  to  the  bodily  graces  and  preserving  Uie  health.  In 
some  instances,  however,  parents  have  insisted  that  the  girl  had  continued  to  be  a 
regular  •  tom-boy.'     Were  these  instances  hereditary  t 

When  the  muscles  lose  power,  the  loss  is  felt  beyond  their  own  sphere.  It  is  a 
law  of  the  animal  economy  that  an  intimate  relation  should  exist  between  the 
muMsles  which  originate  force  and  the  bones  and  joints  which  bear  the  brunt  of  it. 
The  mutual  connection  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  trained  boxer.  In  pi'O- 
portion  as  the  power  of  his  muscles  increases,  the  density  of  the  bones  and  tenacity 
of  the  ligaments  are  augmented.  Were  it  otherwise,  and  the  muscles  of  the  arms 
acquire  great  strength,  while  the  humerus  and  the  ligaments  of  the  elbow,  for 
example,  were  relatively  weak,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  fracturing  the  one  or  dis- 
locating the  other  when  he  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  with  his  fist  on  his  adversary's 
head.  And  the  converse  is  equally  true ;  in  proportion  as  the  muscles  diminish  in 
power,  the  bones  become  less  solid,  and  the  Ugaments  less  capable  of  resistance. 
Applying  the  law  to  the  state  of  the  bones  and  joints  of  the  spine,  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  the  muscles  have  been  debilitated  by  inaction,  a  corresponding  degenera- 
tion of  the  internal  structure  of  the  vertebne  and  of  the  ligaments  will  ensue. 

On  viewing  the  mechanism  by  which  the  apparently  inconsistent  qualities  of 
Ktabtlity  and  mobility  are  combined  in  the  spine,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  vertebrae 
rest  and  move  upon  each  other  only  at  three  distinct  surfaces  of  contact,  above  and 
bek>w  respectively.  These  are,  anteriorly,  the  fibro-cartilaginous  articulations  of  the 
bodies ;  and,  latero^posteriorly,  the  articulations  of  the  wedge-shaped,  oblique,  or 
articiilar  processes.  When  the  spine  is  straight,  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
vei^t  will  be  divided  equally  among  those  surfaces ;  and  no  damage  need  be  appre- 
hended. But  it  will  be  otherwise  when  the  column  is  inclined  to  either  side,  and  is 
allowed  to  remain  curved.  The  efiect  which  will  be  produced  on  the  concave  side  of 
the  curve  will  differ  from  that  produced  on  the  convex  ;  but  both  will  tend,  each  in 
itM  own  way,  to  render  the  bend  a  permanent  one.  When  the  spine  yields  on  one 
nde,  it  is  obvious  that  the  weight  of  the  body  will  fall  exclusively  on  the  articulations 
SEtnated  on  the  side  on  which  it  yields,  and  that  a  conveigence  of  the  adjoining 

'  Two  preparations  of  the  Mpine,  preserved  in  spiritH,  showing  the  extent  of  ossification  of 
it*  diflerent  parts  at  the  aire  when  lateral  curvature  commences,  are  contained  in  the  Musenm 
of  the  Middlesex  Hospital.' 
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s-tmctureB  will  take  place  ;  hence  the  force  acting  on  thiB,  the  concave  side,  will  he 
one  of  oompreaHion.  Again,  it  is  ohvions  that  the  effect  of  the  inclination  on  the 
articolationa  of  the  convex  side  will  he  that  of  separating  the  surfaces,  and  producing 
a  divergence  of  the  connecting  structures :  accordingly,  the  force  here  will  be  one  of 
stretching  and  elongation.  Now  it  is  important  for  our  subject  to  obeerve  the 
changes  which  will  be  produced  in  the  articulations  by  the  operation  of  these  distinct 
forces.  By  the  compression  acting  on  the  concave  side,  there  will  be,  as  the  first 
change,  a  tendency  of  the  surfaces  to  glide  past  each  other  beyond  normal  bounds,  in  a 


Fie.  93.— Unpublished  diagram  of  Mr.  A.  Shaw, 
iDtended  to  illustrate  the  eifect  of  resting 
mainly  on  the  right  leg — the  normally  stronger 
leg. 


Fig.  94. — Back  view  of  average  severe 
Scoliosis. 


A-^' 


..^ 


u.  tonmr  vsginae  fcmoris ;  h,  the  same  mascle  in  a  sUte  of 
relaxation  ;  a,  the  lett  ilium  lowered ;  b,  the  right  ilium 
raised ;  o  d,  line  of  corresponding  tendency  of  spinal  column ; 
Fi,  line  towards  which  the  trunk  is  instinctively  inclined  in 
order  to  obriate  the  tendency  of  o  towards  the  ground.  The 
dark  ounred  line  which  springs  from  the  junction  of  tbe 
lines  CAB  represents  below  the  ordinary  lumbar  curve  to  the 
left,  and  above  the  direction  of  the  dorsal  region  to  the  right, 
in  order  to  reoovtr  the  centre  of  gravity. 


[From  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw's  original  dlasectiona  and 
drawings.  They  represent  the  stage  at  which  the 
greater  number  of  cases  of  *  lateral  carvatmV  are  first 
brought  for  consultation,  as  said  to  have  been  recently 
disoovered  by  the  parents,  but  which,  doubtless,  aa  a 
rule  have  already  been  two  or  more  years  maMng  insi. 
dious  progress.  It  may  be  remarked  of  this  distortion, 
as  of  some  others,  that  it  often  makea  an  alarming 
sudden  progress  after  two  or  three  months  of  aome 
exhausting  pursuits,  such  as  long  dally  rides  on 
horseback,  over-long  walks,  and  standing  daring  an 
autumnal  vacation,  or  the  too  early  permitted  indol- 
genoe  in  late  hours,  at  the  age  of  accelerated  growth, 
and  of  approaching  puberty,  when  any  fresh  natural 
risks  of  disturbance  in  the  economy  should  be 
guarded  against] 


downward  or  converging  direction ;  and  subsequently  the  bony  structures  will  come 
into  contact  and  undergo  absorption.  By  the  force  of  dilatation,  acting  on  the  convex 
side,  the  ligaments  will  be  overstretched  in  an  eccentric  or  expanding  direction. 
Meanwhile  the  bony  surfaces  enlarge  on  the  convex  side  when  relieved  from  the 
normal  pressure,  through  continuance  of  growth,  thus  adapting  themselves  to  the 
change  of  relation,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  we  have  described  as  taking 
place  in  club-foot  under  similar  circumstances.  The  general  i*esult  will  be  that  the 
vertebras  included  in  the  curve  will  receive  a  bias  to  incline  sideways,  first,  from  the 
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weakness  of  their  articulations,  and  next,  from  the  unequal  changes  m  their  bony 
surfaces  and  prooessss.  And  such,  it  may  be  added,  constitutes  the  starting- 
point  of  organic  mischief. 

GenercU  appearances, — The  deformity  varies  as  to  degree  and  relative  place  in 
the  spine ;  but  a  typical  form  can  be  recognised  in  all  cases,  proving  their  identity 
in  origin  and  kind.  According  to  it,  two  curvatures  coexist;  one  above  the 
other,  and  one  balancing  or  opposing  the  other ;  so  that  together  they  describe  a 
serpentine  line,  like  the  italic  letter  /.  The  superior  curve  is  situated  more 
or  less  high  in  the  dorsal .  region ;  the  inferior  occupies  the  lumbar.  (See  figs. 
94  and  95). 

In  general  the  curvatures  just  mentioned  are  the  only  ones.  But,  if  the  dorsal 
be  lower  than  usual,  a  curve  in  an  opposite  direction,  formed  of  upper  dorsal  and 

Fig.  06. — RluBtrative  of  the  frradual  production  of  the  permanent  compensatory  Dorsal 
curve,  simultaneously  with  the  Lumbar  curve. 


Fio.  95  represents 
an  average  case 
of  Scoliosis,  or  ro- 
tatory lateral,  or 
what  is  commonly 
called  lateral, cur- 
vature of  the 
spine  (from  a 
photograph). 


Tbe  patieni  \m  supposed  to  be  walking  in  a  itnii^t  direction,  or  Mated  on  an  eren  teat,  the  line  of  the 
pflvifl  A  R  being  horiiontal.  A  curve  having  been  established  at  m,  the  head,  if  the  spine  were 
riifid,  wooM  fall  to  k.  It  is  instinctively  swayed  to  L,  thereby  causing  the  dorsal  ourre.  Compare 
flg.  94. 

lower  cervical  vertebra?,  will  probably  be  found.  Again,  in  the  sacrum,  a  slight 
diminution  of  breath  on  one  side  may  represent  the  presence  of  a  curve  there,  the 
counterpart  of  that  above  in  the  lumbar  region. 

The  course  which  the  different  curves  follow,  in  reference  to  the  sides  of  the  body 
towards  which  they  respectively  bend,  is  so  uniformly  the  same  in  a  large  mtyority 
of  ca8R8,  that  it  appears  governed  by  a  general  law.  Thus,  looking  first  to  the 
lumbar  curve,  experience  shows  that,  in  about  nine  patients  out  of  ten,  the  column 
i^  defiected  from  it^>  base  to  the  left  side,  and  that  it  is  then  inclined  to  the  right ; 
thereby  fonmng  an  arc,  the  concavity  of  which  is  on  the  right.     As  to  the  dorsal 
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Fig.  07. 
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curve,  the  direction  it  takes  is  determined  by  that  of  its  fellow ;  for,  as  the  one  is 
placed  counter  to  the  other,  the  arc  it  describes  will  be  concave  on  the  left.  In  those 
exceptional  cases  in  which  the  above  rule  is  reversed,  the  concavity  of  the  lower 
looks  to  the  left,  and  that  of  the  higher  to  the  right. 

But  the  curvatures  do  not  consist  simply  of  lateral  archings  of  the  spine.  Combined 
with  each  curve  to  either  side,  there  is  a  vertical  twist  in  the  column,  consequent  on 
a  partial  rotation  of  the  vertebne  on  their  long  axis.  And  the  direction  of  the  con- 
tortion in  reference  to  the  curve  is  constantly  the  same ;  that  is,  the  revolution  of 
the  vertebne  is  always  such,  that  their  sides  corresponding  to  the  concavity  are 
wheeled  forward,  and  those  on  the  convex  side  backward.  It  follows  that,  as  the 
spine  is  bent  laterally,  and  also  contorted  longitudinally  in  the  upper  curve,  and  is 
also  similarly  bent  and  rotated  in  the  lower,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  a  spiral  or 
corkscrew  condition  will  be  produced ;  or  the  column  will  present  an  appearance 
not  unlike  what  might  be  supposed  to  result  from  taking  it,  when 
soft,  at  both  ends,  and  twisting  it  between  the  two  hands  as  a 
washer- woman  wrin^  a  wet  cloth. 

Mr.  Alexander  Shaw,  the  author  of  the  article  on  this  curva- 
ture in  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  to  whom  science  and  our- 
selves are  much  indebted  for  his  accurate  and  original  researches^, 
was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  point  out  that,  in  estimating  the  amount 
of  distortion,  the  surgeon  should  not  be  guided  by  the  degree 
of  departure  from  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  tips  of  the  spinous 
processes,  as  he  explicitly  says  in  the  succeeding  paragraph  : — 

'  Here  it  may  be  convenient  to  notice  a  source  of  deception 
connected  with  the  contortion,  to  be  guarded  against  in  examining 
a  yoxmg  person's  spine  for  the  detection  of  lateral  curvature.  The 
ordinary  way  of  proceeding  is  for  the  surgeon  to  run  his  finger 
down  the  ridge  of  spinous  processes,  and  by  dotting  the  tip  of  each 
in  its  turn  with  ink,  obtain  a  line  representing  the  curves.  To 
prove  the  fallacy  of  the  method  the  adjoining  diagram  is  introduced. 
The  bold,  outer,  curved  line  is  intended  to  show  the  course  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae ;  the  faint  dotted  one  that  of  the  apices  of  the 
spinous  processes.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  combined  efiect  of  the 
twofold  incurvations  and  contortions  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
r^ons  is  to  make  the  tips  of  the  spinous  processes,  above  and 
below,  range  themselves  into  a  line  which  is  nearly  straight.  That 
result  is  owing,  first,  to  the  fact  which  has  been  stated — that  in 
the  contortion  accompanying  each  curve,  the  spinous  processes 
point  toward  the  concave  side ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  concave 
aspects  of  both  curves,  upper  and  lower,  being  turned  in  common 
to  the  median  line  of  the  body.  It  follows,  of  course,  from  the 
apices  of  the  processes  in  each  equally  approaching  the  median 
line,  that  the  joint  curvature  which  they  describe  will  deviate  but 
slightly  from  a  straight  line.' 
Formation  of  the  curvatures, — Anatomical  reasons  point  to  the  probability  that 
the  lumbar  curve  is  first  formed.  1.  The  vertebne  of  that  i*egion,  being  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  column,  have  the  whole  superincumbent  weight  accumulated  on 
them.  2.  This  part  of  the  spine  is  highly  flexible,  decidedly  more  so  than  the 
dorsal.  3.  Owing  to  the  unstable  character  of  the  base— the  pelvis — on  which  the 
lumbar  vertebne  rest,  they  are  more  prone  than  others  to  be  deflected  from  the 
perpendicular.  4.  The  lumbar,  unlike  the  dorsal  vertebne,  derive  no  support  from 
the  clavicle,  sternum,  and  the  ribs.  On  the  conti-ary,  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrsB  have  only  such  support  in  front  as  may  be  aflbrded  by  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  the  intervening,  more  or  less,  soft  and  yielding  viscera.  In  the  healthy 
and  robust,  accustomed  to  due  physiological  activity,  the  tonicity  of  these  muscles, 
and  the  due  robustness  of  fibrous  and  osseous  structures,  oppose  anterior  and  lateral 
yielding  of  the  bodies. 


-Q 


In  this  schematic 
figure  of  a  scolioUc 
spine,  Mr.  A.  Shaw 
exhibits  at  a  glance 
the  greater  straight- 
neas  of  the  spinouH 
prooemes  than  of 
the  bodies. 
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The  question  may  therefore  be  aaked,  If  there  be  any  particular  position  into 
which  the  lumbar  vertebne  are  liable  to  be  habitually  placed  which  might  expose 
them  to  become  permanently  curved  1  Now,  there  is  a  particular  posture  into  which 
persons  have  an  instinctive  tendency  to  place  themselves  for  the  sake  of  getting 
relief  when  &tigued  in  their  lower  Umbe,  either  from  walking  or  standing ;  and 
while  indulged  in,  the  spine  is  bent  laterally  at  the  loins.  The  attitude  is  known  in 
the  drill  of  soldiers  as  the  position  of  '  standing  at  ease/  And  a  special  mechanism 
is  introduced  into  the  human  frame  in  connection  with  it.  The  part  of  chief  conse- 
quence in  the  apparatus  is  that  strong  membranous  web  which  covers  the  muscles 
on  the  outside  of  the  thigh  as  a  sheath,  and  is  called  '  fascia  lata/  This  dense  struc- 
ture is  attached  extensively  above  to  the  external  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  is 
continued  below  into  a  similar  fascia  on  the  outside  of  the  leg.  The  way  in  which  the 
mechanism  acts  is  as  follows  : — ^The  foot  of  the  person  having  been  solidly  fixed  on 
the  ground,  with  the  knee  extended,  the  pelvis,  carrying  the  body  with  it,  is  allowed 
to  drop  into  an  oblique  position  to  the  opposite  side.  The  consequence  of  this 
iDclin&tion  is,  that  the  side  of  the  pelvis  which  corresponds  to  the  leg  on  which  the 
person  stands  is  elevated.  But  a  further  result  ensues  :  the  elevation  of  the  crest  of 
the  ilium,  to  which  the  fascia  lata  is  attached,  causes  that  membrane  to  be  put  into 
a  state  of  tension.  In  other  words,  the  expanded  membrane  acts  the  part  of  a 
ligament  in  restraining  the  pelvis  from  falling  too  far  sideways;  it  therefore,  in 
effect,  supports  the  weight  of  the  body.  It  may  be  added  that,  owing  to  the  same 
lateral  inclination  of  the  pelvis,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  are  drawn  outwardly 
from  the  acetabulum  to  the  extent  of  putting  the  capsular  and  round  ligaments  on 
the  stretch ;  they  will  therefore  assist  in  locking  the  hip-joint,  and  fixing  the  pelvis. 
In  that  manner,  the  task  of  keeping  the  body  upright  is  thrown  off  the  muscles  and 
given  up  to  fibrous  or  ligamentous  parts ;  and  it  follows  that,  as  these  structures  are 
devoid  of  sensation,  they  can  perform  the  duty  without  fatigue. 

Bat  what  is  of  greatest  interest  in  connection  with  the  attitude  is  the  ciu'va- 
tare  in  the  spine  required  for  preserving  the  equilibrium.  The  appearance  of  that 
deviation  will  be  best  seen  by  observing  a  young  person  whose  joints  are  flexible, 
lounging  lazily  on  one  leg.  A  large  sweeping  curve,  sometimes  almost  a  semicircle,  will 
be  found  extending  from  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  region  to  the  sacrum.  Now,  if 
it  be  admitted  that  the  posture  is  one  of  ease,  which  gives  relief  to  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs  when  fatigued,  and  is,  moreover,  frequently  indulged  in,  it  may  be  granted 
that  the  curve  will  be  prone,  in  a  young,  growing  person,  especially  of  delicate  frame, 
to  become  permanent.  The  vertebrae,  and  all  the  structures  connecting  them,  will 
be  in  danger  of  undergoing  changes  in  their  forms  and  relations,  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  position.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  curvature  has  become 
confirmed,  and  that  it  is  situated  principally  in  the  loins,  what  effects  may  be 
anticipated  t 

It  is  obvious  that,  so  long  as  the  person  in  whom  the  curve  exists  can  keep  the 
pelvis  poised  in  its  oblique  position,  he  will  experience  no  inconvenience  because 
the  deviation  is  adapted  to  it.  But  the  circumstances  will  be  greatly  changed  when 
he  adopts  a  posture  in  which  the  pelvis  is  necessarily  horizontal.  That  is  the  case  in 
sitting  or  in  walking.  It  may  therefore  be  expected  that  when  a  person  in  whom 
the  spine  has  acquired  a  permanent  bend  near  the  base  sits  or  walks,  not  only  the 
column,  but  the  whole  superstructure  reared  upon  it,  will  fsM  extensively  to  one  side. 

There  will  be  remarked  in  most  cases  of  advanced  scoliosis  more  or  less  marked 
tmdwKy  to  a  third  or  cervical  curve.  The  dotted  line  c  d^  (fig.  98),  if  continued 
iiHgfatly  upwards  and  across  the  median  line,  will  represent  this  third  curve.  The 
tendency  to  the  third  curve  is  shown  in  the  living,  by  the  head  slightly  leaning  to 
one  aide,  and  being  at  the  same  time  slightly  rotated. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  this  habitual  lumbar  curve  could  be  rectified 
hj  thA  patient  exerting  the  muscles  of  the  back  to  prop  up  the  spine,  or  by  poising 
the  pelvis  in  a  contrary  line  to  the  first.  But  these  attempts  will  be  unavailing  for 
two  reasons  :  first,  they  will  not  succeed  on  account  of  the  changes  in  the  relative 
diaienaions  of  the  two  sides  of  the  vertebras,  and  of  the  connecting  structures  contin- 
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Fig.  98. 


gent  on  their  curved  shape ;  secoDdly,  owing  to  the  twisting  of  the  vertebrae  which 
invariably  accompanies  the  incurvation,  the  several  processes  and  articular  surfaces 
are  so  much  altered  in  their  relative  positions  that  they  become  mutually  interlocked, 
and  the  movements  between  them  are  checked  or  arrested.  Accordingly,  as  the 
lower  curve  cannot  be  spontaneously  overcome,  and  the  equilibrium  must  be  restored, 
the  only  alternative  is  the  formation  of  a  new  one  above  it,  and  in  counteraction  of 
it.  The  spinal  muscles  on  the  convex  side  act  on  the  upper  part  of  the  spine ;  and 
by  gradually  raising  it  and  drawing  it  toward  the  median  line,  they  eventually  bring 
its  summit  over  the  seat  of  the  centre  of  gravity.     The  muscles  attached  to  the  head 

and  to  the  shoulders  contribute  to  adjust 
them  also,  and  direct  them  towards  their 
correct  places.  Thus  the  superior  cr  dorsal 
curve  is  formed. 

Causes  of  the  rotation, — It  may  now 
^  be  inquired  into,  how  the  twisting  of  the 
^  spine  on  its  long  axis,  which  is  an  invari- 
able accompaniment  of  the  lateral  incurva- 
tion, is  produced.  It  is  about  equal  in 
degree  both  in  the  lumbar  and  dorsal 
curves,  and  has  also  a  definite  relation  to 
the  curves ;  being  always  directed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  concave  sides  of  the 
vertebrsB  are  wheeled  forward,  and  the 
convex,  of  course,  backward. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  when  advert- 
ing to  the  surfSsMses  and  processes  by  which 
the  vertebrse  are  articulated,  that  the  only 
solid  structures,  as  distinguished  from  the 

Fio.  $)0.  Diagram  illustrative  of  the  in- 
variably simultaDeous  rotation  of  verte- 
bras in  Scoliosis. 


A,  B,  obllqne  line  of  pelvis  when  standing  on  right  leg  ; 
C,  D.  line  indicative  of  the  tendency  of  the  trunk  to  fall 
to  the  left  when  standing  on  the  right  leg ;  c,  D  D, 
curvnture  of  spine  consequent  on  oblique  direction  of 
the  pelvis ;  a,  6,  horisontal  line  of  pelvis,  as  in  the 
posture  of  sitting ;  c  d,  position  towards  which  the 
spine,  having  become  curved  in  the  loins,  Is  liable  to 
fall  whrti  the  pelvis  is  placed  horiEontally.  The  curve 
in  the  loins  being  pertnanently  established,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  patient  to  restore  the  equilibrinm  tell 
only  on  the  part  of  the  spine  above.  The  dotted 
linos  c  d,  c,  (/'  indicate  the  line  of  the  formation  of  the 
lumbar  and  dorsal  curves. 


A,  B,  G,  D,  normal  position  of  a  normal  lnmh«r  Tcrtebra : 
(I,  6,  e,  d,  rotated  pOisitlon  of  the  same ;  k,  snppo««d  chief 
centre  point  of  rotatory  movement— namely,  in  tJie  modt 
compressed  and  absorbed  articular  processes  of  the  sere- 
rol  lumbar  vertebras,  more  or  less,  on  the  right  side. 


muscles  and  ligaments,  which  intervene  to  check  or  arrest  lateral  movement  in  them, 
are  the  articular  processes.  It  was  also  shown  that,  when  the  muscular  and  fibrous 
structures  were  inefiicient,  and  the  spine  inclined  to  one  side,  the  efifects  produced  on 
these  processes  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  weight  dififered  essentially  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  column ;  that  from  the  weight  being  received  wholly  on  the 
concave  side,  the  articular  processes  of  that  side  were  shortened  and  flattened  by 
absorption ;  while,  owing  to  the  processes  on  the  convex  side  escaping  compression, 
they  preserved  their  normal  shape  and  size,  and  divei^ed  from  each  other.  The  in- 
fiuenoo  which  this  contrast  in  the  rate  of  simultaneous  twisting  and  absorption  of 
the  BubetajQce  of  the  vertebree  on  the  two  sides  may  have  in  causing  lateral  incurva- 
tion will  be  apparent  when  we  take  into  view  the  relative  position  of  these  processes 
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to  the  central  axis  of  the  spine.  They  are  placed  postero-laterally  in  the  vertebrae. 
Consequently,  at  the  same  time  that  the  column  falls  sideways,  a  rotatory  movement, 
in  a  partially  horizontal  plane,  will  take  place  upon  the  articular  processes  of  the 
concave  side  as  centres  or  pivots ;  and  the  vertebrsB  will,  therefore,  perform  a  partial 
rotation,  with  their  sides,  which  have  undergone  the  chief  destruction,  pointing 
forwards. 

Dr.  Judson  has  contrived  an  ingeniouR  and  useful  mode  of  ai-tiiicially  articulat- 
ing the  vertebral  bones,  very  illustrative  of  this  influence  of  the  anatomical  form  of 
the  articular  processes  in  favouring  rotation.^ 

If,  however,  instead  of  a  normal  lumbar  vertebra,  we  take  a  dorsal  or  lumbar 
vertebra  fix)m  the  body  of  an  advanced  scoliosis  subject,  as  in   fig.  100,  we  find,  in 


Fig.  100.  The  lumbar  por- 
tion of  a  case  of  probably 
Rachitic  Scoliosis  seen  from 
the  left  side. 


Fig.  101. — Front  view  of  the  same  specimen. 


I,  a,  the  almost  straight  line  ct 
gfAnoam  prooessM ;  r,  t,  p,  the  right 
tnuurene  processes  approximated 
to  the  spinoas  ridge ;  I,  r,  p,  the  left 
traifenrene  processes,  unduly  distant 
from  the  spiooos  ridge ;  6,  6,  6,  6,  b. 
the  bodies  distorted  anteriorly,  and 
to  the  left.  It  wiU  be  observed 
also  that  opposite  to  6, 6,  b,  6, 6  is  a 
saries  of  knobs  or  prominent  eleva- 
tions, each  at  which  corresponds 
with  each  intervertebral  sabstanoe. 
This  protaberant  appearance  of 
simiJar  displaced  Tertebne  has 
been  before  pointed  ont  in  rachitis. 


Showing  the  anterior  bulge  of  lumbar  vertebral 
bodies  and  their  rotatory  curve  to  the  left,  tho 
irregular  disposii  ion  of  the  transverse  processes, 
and  tne  protuberances  at  the  intervertebral 
junctions.  The  drawing  of  this  specimen  has 
already  been  published  without  acknowledgment 
of  its  source. 


addition  to  its  obsei-ved  rotation  on  its  horizontal  axis,  and  its  hitherto  described 
changes  in  form,  that  the  relation  of  the  transverse  procef«es  to  the  spinous  process 
i«  much  changed — the  transverse  and  spinous  process  on  the  concave  side  have  be 
come  approximated,  say,  in  the  lumbar  vertebra,  half  an  inch,  and  sometimes  upwards 
of  half  an  inch,  the  space  between  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  being  much 
narrowed  in  the  hollow  side,  with  corresponding  inci-eased  space  between  them  on 
the  protuberant  side.  This  is  well  shown  in  a  specimen  of  lumbar  scoliosis  obtained 
by  Mr.  L.  8.  Little,  models  of  which  were  deposited  by  him  at  the  London,  and  the 
National  Orthopaedic,  Haspitals.     The  above  drawings  (figs.  100,  101)  of  it  bring  out  • 

»  Jod^n,   The    Cause  of  Rotation  in  lateral    Curvature.      New   York,   1876.!    This 
^<!nt]eiDan  has  been  ^ood  enough  to  present  to  the  London  Hospital  Museum  one  of  the 
ctiotnraDces  in  question.     It  shows  also  the  contributing  share  of  tiie  weight  of  the  head  and 
tipper  extremities  in  producing  scohosis  in  predisposed  subjects. 
Vol.  IL  F  F  n  ] 
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well  the  relative  straightness  of  the  spinous  ridge  (see  fig.  100),  whilst  considerable 
twisting  and  deformity  of  the  bodies  exist. 

ThL«?  subject  would  be  incomplete  without  the  addition  of  the  following  figures, 
published  by  Mr.  Little,  in  the  *  London  Hospital  Reports/  1867. 

The  finst  exhibits  the  subject  of  severe  scoliosis,  with  the  dorsal  muscles  dis- 
sected. The  gibbosity  is  considerable,  and  the  consequent  alteration  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  trunk  and  upper  limbs  well  marked.  The  third  figure  shows  the 
dissected  skeleton  with  the  considerable  double  curve ;  but  neither  the  first  nor  third 
figures  would  give  any  indication  of  the  surprising  twist  of  the  bodies,  as  shown  in 
the  front  view  of  the  column  at  No.  II. 

Special  appearances  at  differeiU  curves.  Trunk, — Decrease  of  height,  and  in- 
crease of  breadth  in  the  trunk  generally,  with  consequent  disproportionate  length  in 
the  extremities. 

Lumbar  curve. — Owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  mass  of  muscles  in  the  loins,  and 
the  natural  arching  of  the  vertebne  forward  causing  a  hollow  behind,  the  lumbar 
part  of  the  column  does  not  come  so  distinctly  into  view  as  the  dorsal ;  hence  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  discover  a  curvature  in  it,  especially  at  its  incipient  stage.  The 
only  apparent  sign  of  there  being  one  may  consist  in  the  waist  being  peculiarly 

Fig.  102. — Unusual  form  of  Dorso-lumbar  Scoliosis  to  the  right  side,  showing  the  dispro- 
portionate distortion  of  the  bodies  compared  with  the  line  of  the  spinous  processes. 


short  and  broad,  which  indicates  that  the  lumbar  vertebrae  have  yielded  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  superincumbent  weight  and  become  curved.  To  estimate  the  weakness 
of  the  pai-t,  the  patient  may  be  instructed  first  to  place  herself  in  a  lounging  posture ; 
the  cliunsiness  of  the  waist  will  then  be  perceptibly  aggravated ;  but,  by  asking  her 
again  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  elevate  her  body,  a  visible  improvement  in  the 
pix)portions  of  the  waist  will  take  place,  which  will  last  so  long  as  the  exertion  is 
continued. 

Supposmg  the  deformity  more  advanced,  the  first  thing  perceived  in  the  loins 
will  be  a  want  of  symmetry  between  the  two  sides — a  narrowness  and  fulness  on  the 
one,  and  an  expanded  sunken  condition  on  the  other;  the  contrast  being  moi^ 
apparent  if  the  patient  stand  in  a  slouching  position.  Accordingly  the  muscles 
which  lie  upon  the  vertebi-ae  on  the  full  side  will  be  stretched,  and  also  thrust  back,  so 
at5  with  the  transverse  processes  situated  beneath  to  form  a  curved,  rounded  swelling 
(see  p.  429).  If  the  twisting  be  oonsidei-able,  the  consequent  displacement  of  the 
muscles  may  be  so  great  that  their  inner  margins,  in  relation  with  the  vertebral 
ridge,  will  overlap  the  points  of  the  spinous  processes,  and  conceal  them.  As  in 
cases  of  slight  curvature,  the  fulness  may  not  be  easily  recognised ;  the  best  mode 
of  bringing  it  into  view  is  to  direct  the  ^mtient  to  bend  forwart),as  in  making  a  bow, 
when  the  ine<iuality  will  be  distinctly  visible. 
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In  proportion  as  a  lateral  curve  at  any  part  of  the  spine  becomes  inore  acute,  the 
aooompanying  rotation  or  twisting  is  increased ;  and  the  bulging  at  the  convex  side 
is  augmented  to  a  corresponding  degree.  That  condition  is  much  more  visible  in 
the  dorsal  (see  fig.  95)  than  the  lumbar  region ;  yet  cases  have  been  met  with,  in 
the  loins,  wherein  the  rotation  of  the  vertebrae  on  their  long  axis  has  equalled  not  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  circle  in  its  circuit ;  and  in  which  the  vertebrse  at  the  principal 
bend,  when  looked  at  from  the  back,  were  seen  in  pi-ofile  instead  of  posteriorly. 

Another  effect  produced  upon  the  figure,  by  the  lumbar  curve  in  connection  with 
the  pelvis,  may  be  noticed.  As  the  vertebrae  spring  from  the  sacrum,  they  may  in- 
cline, in  the  first  part  of  their  course,  at  such  an  acute  angle  to  the  left  that  they 

Fie.  103. — Posterior  view  of  extreme  Scoliosis.  (Reduced  from  an  engraving,  tf^en 
from  a  drawing  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  in  Mr.  John  Shaw's  folio  work  on  '  Distortions  of  the 
Spine,'  favoured  us  with  MS.  explanation  by  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw.) 


follow  the  line  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  are  in  close  proximity  to  it.  The  con- 
teqnence  of  this  near  approach  is  that  the  boundary  X)f  the  upper  margin  of  the  wing 
of  the  ilium  is  concealed  ;  and  the  surface  of  that  pail)  of  the  region  of  the  hip  being 
nearly  on  the  same  level  with  that  of  the  ridge  of  the  spine,  they  appear  merged  into 
one.  The  result  is,  that  the  hip  seems  not  only  greatly  enlarged,  but  elevated  above 
its  normal  height.  The  sense  of  spinal  weakness  at  this  part  is  sometimes  in  middle- 
aged  persons  relieved  apparently  by  the  lutobar  vertebrte  resting  upon  the  left  ilium, 
or  by  the  ribe  on  the  right  coming  into  contact  with,  and  resting  upon,  the  right 
iliam,  as  in  fig.  1 03.  The  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  contains 
a  specimen  of  arrested  scoliosis,  through  the  deposit  of  bony  plates  along  the  front  of 
the  rertebral  bodies. 

The  appearance  of  the  lumbar  region  on  the  concave  or  right  side  of  the  curve 
preeentg  a  general  contrast  to  that  on  the  convex.  Owing  to  the  spine  receding  from 
it*  base  to  the  left,  in  forming  the  curve,  the  right  side  has  greater  breadth  across 
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Fro.  104.— Supposed  transverse  section  of 
the  Thorax  about  its  middle:  to  show 
the  displacement  of  the  ribs  consequent 
on  the  rotation  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse. 


than  the  opposite;  and,  owing  to  the  column  being  rotated  on  iiB^  long  axis  with  the 
right  sides  of  the  vertebrsB  forward,  a  flatness,  or  hollow,  or  even  a  flexure  in  the 
surface,  is  produced.  But  a  notable  diflerenoe  between  this  side  and  the  convex  will 
be  perceived,  especially  in  the  form  and  situation  of  the  waist.  Owing  to  the  incli- 
nation of  the  spine  to  the  left,  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis  becomes  particularly  dis- 
tinct, and  juts  out  like  a  promontory.  Consequently,  this  lower  boundary  of  the 
waist  comes  conspicuously  into  view,  and  the  flexure  above  is  abnormally  deep.  The 
contraction,  however,  on  the  left,  which  alone  corresponds  to  a  waist,  is  merely  a 
hollow  in  the  side,  from  depression  in  the  ribs,  and  is  situated  far  above  the  level  of 
the  proper  place  of  the  waist :  so  that  a  line  drawn  between  them  would  be  highly  ob- 
lique, instead  of  horizontal.  The  diflerence 
in  form  of  the  two  sides  of  the  wsust  in  an 
average  scoliosis  is  well  shown  in  fig.  95  . 

Chest. — From  the  upper  or  dorsal  curve 
being  situated  in  the  part  of  the  spine  to 
which  the  ribs  are  attached,  the  walls  of 
the  chest  are  included  in  the  deformity. 
Again,  as  the  scapulee  rest  on  the  chest,  the 
position  of  the  shoulders  is  also  involved. 
Further,  owing  to  there  being  a  natural 
stoop  forward  at  the  dorsal  region,  the 
features  of  the  distortion  are  rendered 
to  a  certain  degree  more  distinct  than 
below. 

On  examining  the  dorsal  region  of  a 
patient  in  whom  the  deformity  is  incipient, 
the  first  thing  to  be  remarked  here,  also, 
will  be  a  want  of  symmetry  on  the  two 
sides.     Supposing  the  case  to  be  one  of 
an  average  kind,  there  will  be  increased 
fulness  and  elevation  on  the  right,  and 
contraction  with  depression  on  the   left. 
The  line  of  the  lateral  curve  will,  to  some 
extent,  be  traced  by  following  the  course 
of  the  spinous  ridge.      But,  in  order  to 
estimate  the  accompanying  rotation,   the 
elevations  on  each  side  of  the  ridge,  corre- 
sponding to  the  transverse  processes,  must 
be  looked  to ;  when  that  upon  the  convexity 
will  be  found  abnormally  protuberant,  and 
that  upon  the  concavity   proportionately 


Fig.  105.~Diagram  representing  a  suppotjed 
transverse  section  of  the  Abdomen,  at 
the  lumbar  region. 


Attending  next  to  the  ribs :  the  change» 
in  their  position  are  twofold,  depending  on 
distinct  causes.  Taking  the  convex  side 
first,  the  ribs  radiate  from  the  spine,  like 
the  rays  of  a  fan,  so  that  the  distal  ends  are  separated  and  the  intercostal  spaces  en- 
larged ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  they  project  backwards  (see  fig.  103).  Looking  next  to 
the  concave  side,  the  ribs  converge,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  concentrating  to  the 
axle,  and  their  distal  ends  approximate ;  but,  in  addition,  they  advance  forward. 
Hence  it  will  be  perceived  how  the  right  half  of  the  chest,  as  looked  on  posteriorly, 
should  be  both  abnormally  expanded  and  protuberant ;  and  the  left  both  contracted 
and  depressed.  Again,  it  will  be  found,  as  might  be  anticipated,  on  turning  the  eye 
to  the  front,  that  the  anterior  ends  of  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages  are  flattened 
or  depressed  on  the  convex  or  right  side,  and  prominent  on  the  left.  The  chest 
appears,  therefore,  as  if  the  left  half  were  moved  forwards  and  outwards,  and  the 
right  half  backwards  and  inwards.      The  left  mamma  consequently  presents  more 
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prominentl J  outwards  than  natural  (see  fig.  1 04).  These  changes  in  the  directions  of  the 
ribs  depend,  it  is  obvious,  on  the  analogous  ones  in  the  spine  :  the  ribs  being  like  the 
indicators  on  a  dial4)late,  magnifying  the  movements  at  the  centre.  The  radiation 
on  the  convex  side  results  from  the  divei^nce  of  the  aiticulating  surfaces  appropri- 
ated to  the  ribs  on  that  aspect  of  the  spine,  connected  with  the  lateral  incurvation, 
and  the  projection  posteriorly  results  from  the  rotation  of  the  vertebras  on  their  long 
axia.  A  similar  explanation,  but  with  the  order  of  the  changes  reversed,  applies  to 
the  concave  side.^ 

ShcuUlera. — ^From  the  scapulae  being  placed  loosely  on  the  siunmit  of  the  cheat, 
and  retained  in  their  places  only  by  the  musdes,  and  by  their  articulations  with  the 
clavicles,  they  are  free  to  rise,  sink,  protrude  or  recede  in  conformity  with  the  varia- 
tions in  the  forms  of  the  chest.  As  the  upper  ribs,  of  the  convex  side,  which  snpport 
the  right  scapula,  are  both  elevated  and  directed  posteriorly,  the  shoulder  is  not  only 
raised  above  its  ordinary  level,  but  projected  backwards :  hence  it  is  high  and  bulging 
as  if  enlarged,  and  fits  closely  against  the  side.  The  ribs  on  the  concave  or  left  side 
are  pointed  downwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  cause  a  general  collapse  of  the  upper 
region  of  the  chest :  the  scapula  is  thus  deprived  of  support,  and  is  held  in  its  place 
principally  by  its  attachment  to  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  :  the  shoulder,  there- 
fore, fklls  down  by  its  own  weight  and  that  of  the  arm  below  its  proper  level ;  it  also 
stands  off  apart  from  the  body,  with  a  flattened  and  pendulous  appearance.  It  will 
piosontly  be  seen  that,  in  certain  extreme  cases  of  the  deformity,  in  which  the  ribs 
on  the  convex  side  are  wound  about  the  vertebne  as  a  consequence  of  the  contortion, 
that  side  is  diminished  transversely  and  loses  its  rotundity  :  the  right  scapula  will 
then  descend  from  its  elevated  position  to  the  level  of  its  fellow  on  the  left.  Occasion- 
ally the  chest,  tc^ther  with  the  shoulders,  is  turned,  as  upon  a  pivot,  by  the  wheel- 
ing round  of  the  spine,  to  snch  a  degree  that  its  left  side  will  &ce  to  the  front  and 
its  ri^t  to  the  rear,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mednllaiy  canal  can  be  seen  into  from 
between  the  ribs.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  the  distoi-ted 
spine  in  the  skeleton  of  a  prematurely  overgrown  young  giant  (nearly  8  feet),  pi*e- 
served  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Physicians  at  Philadelphia.  The  clavicles 
wiU  revolve  equally ;  and  the  displacement  of  one  of  these  at  its  sternal  articulation 
from  this  cause  has  been  known  to  be  so  great,  that  it  has  pressed  on  the  trachea,  so 
as  to  threaten  suffocation,  and  necessitate  partial  excision. 

When  lateral  curvature,  from  neglect,  becomes  worse,  the  increase  is  almost 
always  more  apparent  and  extensive  in  the  dorsal  than  in  the  lumbar  region.  With 
incream  of  gibbosity,  an  increase  in  the  acuteoess  of  the  '  angles '  of  the  ribs,  with  a 
flittfTi?'!g  of  their  centres  or  bodies,  appears.  That  change  is  obviously  caused  by  the 
progress  of  the  rotation  of  the  vertebras  on  their  long  axis.  As  the  spine  revolves, 
the  ribs  are  drawn  to  it,  just  as  a  rope  in  machinery  is  coiled  about  a  bairel  in  circular 
motion.  Accordingly,  in  proportion  as  the  vertebne  rotate,  the  proximal  ends  of  the 
ribs  travel  backward,  and,  by  so  doing,  increase  the  aouteness  of  the  angles.  Again, 
as  a  resistanoe  is  made  to  the  posterior  movement  by  the  attachment  of  the  distal 
ends  of  the  ribs  to  the  sternum,  a  stretching  force  is  applied,  which  has  the  effect  of 
straightening  their  arches  and  flattening  their  contour.  As  the  contortion  advances, 
the  line  of  angles  is  carried  further  backward,  till  it  forms  a  prominent  ridge,  concen- 
tric with  the  spinous,  and  more  prominent.  The  muscles  which  lie  in  the  vertebral 
|i;rooTe  are  so  much  displaced  by  the  twisting  of  the  column,  that  their  inner  uiaigins 
now  overlap  the  tips  of  the  spinous  processes,  and  conceal  them.  When  the  defor- 
mity has  proceeded  thus  £ftr,  the  next  stage  in  its  pi-ogress  is,  that  the  proximad  ends 
of  the  ribs,  from  their  articulating^  heads  to  the  angles,  indnsrve,  are  transported 
bodily  round,  in  their  bent  condition,  by  the  circumvolution  of  the  column,  so  as  to 
be  in  actual  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vertebne,  and  to  be  coiM  upon  them.  The 
twisdng  of  the  spine  on  its  long  axis  is,  of  course,  very  great  in  these  extreme  cases — 
being  equal,  it  may  be  estimated,  in  certain  of  the  vertebrae,  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 

'  The  appearances  described  above  will  be  made  more  distinct  by  the  patient's  stooping, 
M>  SA  to  protrude  the  spine  and  adjoining  ribs ;  as  well  as  by  crossing  the  arms  in  front. 
akimbo,  to  draw  the  scapulae  forward. 
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circle ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  contortion  proceeds,  the  spine  becomes  more 
acutely  bent.  From  these  combined  eanses,  a  pi-ominont  enlargement,  standing  out 
abruptly  from  the  centre  of  the  back,  with  expanded  ribs  overlying  the  spine  for  its 
summit,  is  formed,  constituting  the  hump. 

Simultaneously  with  those  changes  on  the  convex  side,  equally  great  ones  are 
being  wrought  on  the  concave.  In  proportion  as  the  spine  revolves,  the  sides  of  the 
vertebrae  and  the  ribs  connected  with  them  are  carried  forward ;  and  as  the  column 
bends  increasingly,  the  articular  ends  of  the  ribs  are  caught  and  enclosed  in  the  deep 
parts  of-the  angle  formed  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  spine  with  th6  lower.  Conse- 
quently, the  sides  of  the  vertebrae,  more  particularly  the  oblique  processes,  and  the 
posterior  halves  of  the  ribs,  undergo  heavy  pressure  from  the  superincumbent  weight. 
Hence  they  become  extensively  wasted  by  absorption.  Large  portions  of  the  postero- 
lateral parts  of  the  vertebras  disappear :  the  intervertebral  substances  are  greatly 
thinned,  and  the  bodies  present  a  skewed  appearance.  As  to  the  ribs,  they  are  not 
only  huddled  closely  together,  but  may  be  attenuated  so  as  to  be  scarcely  thicker  than 


By  degrees  the  hump  may  equal  that  which  obtains  in  angular  spinal  deformity, 
or  be  even  greater,  with  the  characteristic  difference  that  in  scoliosis  the  disparity  in 
size  and  form  in  the  chest  is  apt  continually  to  increase.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
there  is  no  lateral  yielding  in  angular  curvature.  This  is  true  in  the  main,  but  the 
surgeon  needs  to  watch  the  progress  of  angular  curvature,  and  on  the  first  appearance 
of  lateral  yielding  take  measures  to  check  it. 

It  is  manifest  thftt  important  encroachments  must  have  been  made  on  the  space 
within  the  chest,  intended  for  the  heart  and  lungs,  by  the  changes  in  its  parietes  just 
described.  All  that  part,  for  example,  contained  between  the  portion  of  the  walls 
which  had  become  folded  about  the  spine,  and  the  spine  itself,  on  the  convex  side, 
would  be  lost  to  the  pleural  cavity.  Again,  from  the  contraction  of  the  chest  on  the 
concave  side,  the  room  for  the  lungs  woiild  be  greatly  diminished.  It  may  likewise 
be  conceived  that  much  embarrassment  in  the  actions  of  respiration  would  result 
from  the  remarkable  disfigurement  of  the  ribs,  particularly  at  their  articulations. 
Nevertheless  it  is  known  that  the  various  organs  possess  an  extraordinary  power  of 
accommodating  themselves,  with  at  first  little  impairment  of  their  functions.  Often 
probably  a  predisposing  cause  of  scoliosis  has  l)een  the  hereditary  or  acquired  tuber- 
culous diathesis.  S«:>me  break  down  with  early  pulmonary  phthisis,  though  less  often 
than  from  previous  vertebral  disease.  As  age  advances,  suffering  from  internal 
disease  may  arise.  The  liver,  stomach,  lungs,  and  heart  perform  their  functions 
with  difficulty  in  the  gradually  increa.«<ing  limited  space  allotted  to  them,  organic 
disease  of  them  follows,  and  shoi-tens  existence.  We  have,  however,  met  with 
extreme  scoliosis  subjects  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  In  extreme  cases  of  distortion, 
the  oompages  of  the  thonicic  and  abdominal  cavities  present  both  singular  irregulari- 
ties, and  all  the  viscera  contained  in  them  undergo  a  new  moulding  of  their  figures 
to  adapt  them  to  the  changes.  Thus  the  spinal  cord  submits  to  he  altered  both  as 
to  dimensions  and  shape,  in  accommodation  to  the  tortuous  form  and  abrupt  angular 
bendings  of  the  vertebral  canal,  without  loss  of  function.  On  the  concave  sides  of 
the  curves,  the  intervertebral  foramina  become  contracted  and  partially  closed :  it 
might  l)e  supposed  that  the  spinal  nerves  would  be  pinched  and  injured  iu  their 
passage  through  them ;  but  experience  shows  that  pain  from  this  cause  is  an  ex- 
ception.* 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  scoliosis,  all  distortion  may  disappear  on  suspension  or 
lying  down,  and  it  is  probable  that,  with  disappearance  of  the  outward  distortion,  the 
column  has  te  >  porarily  become  straight. 

Undue  mobility  at  the  junction  of  the  curves,  especially  where  the  lumbar  curve 

'  It  ifl  said  that  a  formerly  well-known  Sussex  surgeon  and  palieontologist,  who  had 
scoliosis  with  great  tumour  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  suffered  so  much  pain  that  the  tumour 
was  attributed  to  cancer. 
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Fia.  lOG.  —  P^xtreme 
Angular  Dorso-cervical 
Spinal  ('iirvature,  from 
diBoase  and  caries  of 
vertebrie  (anchylosis). 


ends  and  the  dorsal  begins,  is  often  present  in  advanced  cases,  and  acconnts  for  mucb 
uf  the  apparent  improvement  visible  when  the  patient  is  suspended  or  assumes  the 
recumbent  position,  though  the  essential  morbid  rotary  curves  remain. 

Diagnoais. — The  deformities  within  the  bounds  of  the  spine  and  chest,  with  which 
sooliosiB  is  liable  to  be  confounded,  are  contracted  cheat  and  spine  from  pleurisy  (tsee 
pp.  441  and  442),  and  (fig.  |106)  angular  projection  of  the  vertebrae  eoasequent  on 
auiee  or  on  rickets.  The  better  to  assist  diagnosis  we  have  juxtiiposed  the  ordinary 
form  of  angular  curvature  from  vertebral  disease  and  that  fix>m  i-achitis.  In  detei* 
mining  the  rachitic  origin  the  surgeon  will  seek  for  other  signs  of  that  disease  (vol.  iii.) 
If  the  disease  which  caut^es  the  formation  of  the  angle  be  seated  in  the  dorsal  region, 
the  ribs  attached  to  the  column  on  each  side  are  a  bar  to  the  spine  bending  sideways ; 
bat  when  the  disease  is  lower,  especially  in  the  dorsi-lumbar  region,  there  may  be  a 
slight  deviation  to  either  side,  and  the  angnlar  may  then  present  some  of  the  appear- 
ances characteristic  of  scoliosis.  The  principal  distinguishing  feature  between  them, 
so  &r  as  the  deformity  is  concerned,  is  that  rotation  of  the  spine  is  an  invariable 
acoompaniment  of  scoliosis,  and  is  rarely  present,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  in  angular  : 
and  as  the  signs  of  that  twisting  movement  in  the  former  are  always  recognised  with 
ease,  there  ought  to  l3e  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  dis- 
tinction.    (See  p.  406.) 

Prognosia. — In  anticipating  the  issue  of  a  case  of  lateral 
curvature,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  flexibility  of 
the  spine,  in  yonth,  diminishes  yearly.  Now,  as  the  greater 
the  flexibility,  the  greater  is  the  proneness  of  the  deformity 
to  get  worse  if  neglected  ;  and  as  the  greater  the  flexibility, 
also,  the  more  favourable  is  the  condition  of  the  spine  for 
eflecting  a  cure,  it  follows  that  an  early  commencement  of 
treatment  is  urgently  necessary,  both  for  preventing  increase 
of  the  curvatures,  and  for  rectifying  them.  Again,  as 
ri«ndity  of  the  column  increases  with  years,  curvatures  of  old 
standing  are  less  likely  to  become  woi-se  than  those  of  recent 
formation  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  prospect  of  success 
frota  treatment  is  more  distant  in  them.  Scoliosis,  from  its 
earliest  to  the  latest  stages,  should  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
aflfection  ;  for,  although  not  threatening  life,  it  may  be  said 
to  jeopardise  the  future  social  and  physical  happiness  of  the 
subject. 

For  testing  the  stability  of  the  spine,  and  judging  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  treatment,  the  best  mode  is,  first,  to  put  the  patient's  body  on  the 
stretch  by  extension  and  counter-extension;  then,  to  measure  the  height,  both 
when  recumbent  and  when  standing  at  its  fullest,  with  accuracy ;  when  that 
has  been  done,  let  her  lounge  at  her  ease  for  some  time ;  lastly,  let  her  height  be 
measured  after  the  spine  has  had  time  to  sink  down  :  the  loss  observed  on  comparing 
the  measurements  will  indicate  the  mobility  of  the  column. 

TreaimerU, — By  reclining  in  the  supine  position  on  an  inclined  board,  the  head 
and  armpits  being  adequately  fi)cured  to  prevent  the  patient  from  sliding  down,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  left  loose,  or  with  some  mechanical  appliance  added  to 
increase  the  traction,  extension  and  counter-extension  may  restore  the  spine,  more  or 
lesn  eflTectually,  to  its  straight  position.  The  benefit  anticipated  is,  that,  in  course  of 
time,  when  the  vei-tebrie  and  connecting  structures  have  been  kept  sufficiently  long 
in  their  approximately  normal  situations,  they  will  become  reinstated  in  them  by 
the  influence  of  growth. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  plan  of  keeping  a  patient  confined  on  the  back  for 
a  long  period  has  proved  more  efficacious  than  others.  But  there  are  sundry  objec- 
tions to  adopting  it,  especially  as  an  exclusive  mode  of  treatment :  the  chief  of  these 
are,  the  injury  to  the  patient's  health,  which  follows  the  prolonged  confinement ;  the 
debOity  of  the  muscles  that  ensues  from  want  of  exercise  ;  the  comparative  seclusion  ; 
and  the  interference  with  the  pursuit  of  education.     Amesbury  introduced  a  useful 
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couch  enabling  the  patient  to  combine  exercises  of  the  entire  body  and  limbs  in  the 
recumbent  posture.  It  has  been  a  constant  aim  to  find  a  fitting  substitute  for  entire 
recumbency  in  spinal  supports  of  various  kinds.  One  of  the  chief  recommendations 
of  these  is,  that  they  allow  liberty  to  the  patient  to  walk  or  sit  at  pleasure,  in 
common  with  others ;  and  for  that  advantage  she  willingly  submits  to  the  irksome- 
ness  of  wearing  them.  Whatever  ingenuity  may  be  exhibited  in  the  construction — 
in  forming  a  secure  point  d'appui  at  the  hips — in  introducing  contrivances  to  hoist 
up  the  column,  or  to  unb^id  it — inserting  props  for  strength,  or  compresses  to  push 
the  gibbous  ribs  inward — it  is  liable  to  fail ;  because  the  mobile  human  trunk  cannot 
be  acted  upon  as  if  it  were  made  of  insensitive  inert  material.  The  remark  applies 
particularly  to  cases  of  incipient  distortion,  when  the  patients  are  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Later  in  life,  when  the  vertebrae  and  ribs  are  more  consolidated, 
and  the  pelvis  more  fully  developed,  a  better  purdiase  can  be  obtained  for  the  centres 
of  bearing.  But  when  that  time  has  arrived,  the  curvatures  have  generally  become 
too  stiff  and  unyielding  for  treatment  of  any  kind  to  be  serviceable,  beyond  affording 
relief  to  the  feeling  of  weakness  and  pain. 

Physical  exercises  are  essential  adjuncts  of  the  treatment.  They  accomplLsb 
various  beneficial  objects ;  besides  their  use  in  strengthening  the  muscles,  and  pre- 
serving the  health,  they  have  the  indirect  effect  (see  p.  427)  of  increasing  the  density 
and  solidity  of  the  bones,  and  adding  to  the  tenacity  and  power  of  resistance  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  joints.  Moreover,  they  may  be  made  available  for  stretching  the 
contracted  pai'ts  in  the  concavities  of  the  ©urves ;  and,  by  loosening  the  connections  of 
the  vertebrae,  they  will  give  greater  facility  to  straightening  the  column  by  extension. 
Excepting  in  the  earliest  stage,  when  the  disorder  is  too  often  not  discovered ,  it 
would  be  vain  to  suppose  that  exercises  by  themselves  could  effect  a  cure.  They  can 
only  be  serviceable  as  amiliaries. 

It  appears  that,  in  order  to  do  most  justice  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  lateral 
curvature,  the  best  course  is  to  combine,  in  various  proportions,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  deformity,  and  the  age  of  the  patient,  parts  of  the  most  reliable  plans 
in  use,  viz. :  1 .  removal  of  pi-edisposing  and  exciting  causes ;  2.  gentle  calisthenic 
and  gymnastic  exeixsises ;  3.  rest  on  the  inclined  plain,  prone  or  I'ecumbent :  4. 
manipulations  by  a  rublier  taught  to  exert  particular  efforts  to  reduce  the  lumbar 
curvature ;  5.  the  wearing  a  very  simple  or  more  complicated  support  to  head,  chest, 
and  spine,  as  the  case  may  indicate.  Experience  shows,  that  when  the  time  of  re- 
clining on  the  plane  is  broken  into  at  due  intervals^  by  exercises,  short  of  fatigue, 
indoors  and  out  of  doors,  the  health,  instead  of  being  impaired,  decidedly  improves 
under  the  conjoint  treatment. 

Where  a  support  is  needed*,  the  selection  of  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  instrument- 
maker.  Often  a  very  simple  support  suffices,  in  which  care  is  taken  that  there  shall 
\)e  no  circular  compi^ession  of  the  chest ;  that  the  abdomen  and  loins  be  well  supported, 
by  a  firm  abdominal  band  passing  behind  the  back  stem  of  the  apparatus,  to  support, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  lumbar  vertebrsB  in  front,  where  they  are  most  disposed  to 
yield.  All  scoliosis  patients  exhibit  some  undue  hoUowness  of  loins,  and  tendency 
to  protrude  abdomen.  Attention  to  these  points  assists  the  removal  of  the  lordosis. 
The  overlooking  of  the  need  of  abdominal  support  to  the  loins,  and  directing  too 
exclusive  attention  to  the  dorsal  distortion,  explains  many  failures  in  instrumental 
aids  to  treatment. 

The  next  point  of  treatment  to  be  considered  is  the  question  of  removal  of  the 
great  weight  of  the  head.  This  can  only  be  done  effectually  by  recumbency  or  by 
suspension,  to  both  of  which,  through  their  interference  with  social  intercourse, 
parents  and  patients  often  object.  The  *  Minerva,'  a  long  known  suspension  apparatus,' 
has  often  proved  useful. 

Suspension  of  the  head  by  pulleys  and  weights,  whether  seated  in  a  chair  or  in  a 
carriage,  or  when  S3ated  at  a  piano,  has  been  employed  by  the  orthopaedic  physiciHn 
for  the  last  two  h  mdred  years.     The  numerous  contrivances  for  the  purpose  which 

*  See  Little,  on  Deformitiei,  p.  376. 
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have  been  pablished,  testify  to  the  general  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  weight  of  the  head,  and  the  difficulty  of  effecting  it. 

The  profession  has  been  largely  exercised  of  late  by  the  advertisers  of  the  asserted 
saperiority  of  plaster-of-Paris,^  and  starch,  and  white-of-egg  bandage,  '  poro-plastic/ 
perforated  leather,  gutta-percha,  or  metal  corsets.  The  whole  of  these  contrivances,  in 
the  results  of  their  use,  often  differ  little  in  effect  one  from  the  other,  or  from  ordinary 
whalebone  stays.  To  the  artisan,  they  may  be  superipr  as  working  materials,  but 
they  fail  almost  equally  in  the  important  res{)ect  that  they  are  apt  to  press  upon  the 
shrunken  side  as  well  as  upon  the  protuberant  side.  They  disappoint  as  to  cure,  because 
they  do  little  towards  undoing  the  hidden  C!irves,  of  which  the  visible  ones  afford 
no  proportionate  indication.  They  often  satisfy  the  patient,  because  they  do  some- 
what lengthen  the  trunk,  afford  support,  and  conceal  much  of  the  mischief. 


On  Cuevatube  op  the  Chest  and  Spine  after  Pleurisy. 

T-nie  or  simple  kUeral  curvature, — It  Ls  well  known  that  when  pleuritic  effusion 
has  taken  place,  the  compressed  lung  is  sometimes  incapable  of  expansion,  and  being 
tied  down  by  the  unyielding  fibrous  adhesions,  remains  shrunk,  so  that  the  affected 
side  of  the  chest-wall  is  drawn  towards  the  contracted  lung,  is  deformed,  and  appears 
a  peimanent  and  increasing  deformity ;  whilst  the  unaffected  lung  and  sound  side  of 
the  chest  expands  to  the  fullest  normal  development,  and  sometimes  beyond  it,  and 
appears  pretematurally  prominent.  The  collapse  and  shrinking  of  one  side  of  the 
chest  involves  the  vertebral  column  in  the  deformity ;  in  short,  the  chest  deformity 
could  not  occur  without  a  simultaneous  latercd  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Fig.  107. 


A  rnmwnts  a  drawinff  from  the  model  taken  from  a  younfr  lady,  a^ed  fourteen,  who  had  beon  affected  with  ploiiritio 
HTiuion  two  je^n  before.  The  fluki  hod  been  spoaUneoiuly  removed  by  absorption.  It  it*  the  simple  true  lateral 
enrvatare  of  the  spine,  without  the  ciigmoid  twist,  which  charactfnriAra  the  rotatory  lateral  curvature  of  the  nplnc, 
or  ■oolioaist  oommonly  misnamed  '  onlinary  lateral  curvature.'  b  represents  a  drawing,  taken  from  a  photograph, 
of  the  staine  patient  twelve  months  afterwards.  The  intermediate  tn>atmont  conxistcHl  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
th»-  HOT  of  the  lateral  sling  so  as  to  support  the  potioat  upon  the  prominent  side  of  the  chest  a  few  bours  dally,  by 
«  hich  means  the  act  of  chest  expansion  buing  mechanically  retarded  ou  the  tsouiid  side,  czpanaiou  of  the  ooutracted 
ilrle  ii  favoored. 

The  lateral  curve  consequent  upon  pleuritic  contracture  ]>eing  necessarily  concave 
towarda  the  contracted  side  of  the  chest,  tends  to  force  the  heiilthy  poi-tion  of  the 
che»t  to  the  opposite  side.  Viewed  in  front  or  behind,  there  is  on  the  contracted  side 
approximation  of  the  shoulder  to  the  ilium  (see  fig.  107  a),  ctuising  a  uniform  latenil 
curve  of  the  spine  from  the  summit  of  the  dorsal  region  to  the  bottom  of  the  lumbar  one. 
No  other  distortion  of  the  spine  exists  in  which  a  similar  simple,  continuous,  lateral 
yit'lding  of  these  regions  takes  pLvce.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  true  lateral  curvature. 
It  hxM  none  of  the  sigmoid  character,  and  no  rotation  of  the  vertebne,  which  are  more 

'  The  superiority  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  Ruspension  of  the  head  has  been  introduced  here 
from  America,  with  beat  of  drum  (as  well  as  the  terms  rotary  and  rctato4ateral  curvature) 
an  a  new  discoverv.  The  use  of  ffvpsum  as  a  means  of  Hupporting  the  head,  and  the  Ube  of 
the  tenoH  in  question,  were  probably  found  in  Little,  on  Spitial  Weakness  and  Sjnnal  CVirr/i- 
mrr,  London,  1868,  p.  107. 
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or  less  mai^ked  features  of  scoliosis,  and  which  induced  us  to  substitute  the  tenn 
rotatory  or  rotato-lateral  curvature  for  that  distortion. 

This  deformity  appears  to  the  casual  observer  similar  to  ordinary  lateral  curva- 
ture ;  and  when  slight,  even  the  ex|)erienced  eye  may  hesitate  in  diagnosis.  When, 
however,  the  lateral  curvature  from  pleuritic  contraction  is  investigated  side  by  aide 
with  ordinaiy  lateral  curvature,  although  they  are  in  outward  appearance  similar,  no 
two  pathological  states  can  be  more  dissimilar.  The  curve  after  *  recovery '  from 
pleurisy  is  more  uniform,  and  involves  the  entire  column  in  one  sweep  ;  the  depres- 
sion of  shoulder  on  the  contracted  side  is  relatively  greater  ;  the  reduction  of  capadty 
of  the  contracted  side  applies  to  the  front  as  well  as  to  the  back  of  the  chest ;  the 
posterior  angles  of  the  ribs  on  the  expanded  side,  and  the  internal  margin  and  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula,  are  less  salient  (compai-e  fig.  95  and  fig.  108);  and,  as  before 
stated,  rotation  of  the  vertebrae  on  their  horizontal  axes  is  entirely  absent.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  discover  whether,  in  unrelieved  cases  of  pleuritic  chest-conti'actioii, 
after  many  years*  possibly  unequal  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  of  the  trunk, 
any  rotatory  curve  be  supei*added  to  the  original  deformity. 

On  looking  at  an  ordinary  severe  scoliosis,  as  in  Gg,  103,  the  observer  ia  there 
much  struck  with  the  bulge  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest  posteriorly  and  laterally, 
and  the  prominence  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  scapula  and  of  the  angles  of  the  ribs, 
and  he  would  emphatically  designate  this  side  as  the  lapsed  and  most  distorted  side. 

Fig.  108. 


A  represents  a  drawing,  from  a  mode],  of  tlie  front  of  a  child,  ogtd  six  yean,  who  had  been  affected  with  empyema  two 
years  and  a  half  before.  TIic  matter  diechnrge<l  itBolf  in  the  umial  sftuation  of  the  'empyema  of  iieoemity,*  bt-neuth 
and  posterior  to  the  left  nipple,  b,  taken  from  a  model  of  the  back,  exhibits  the  deformity,  as  seen  from  bohiuii.  iu 
the  Fame  child.  The  absence,  in  these  pleuritic  contractions,  or  trne  lateral  cnrvaturc  of  the  spine,  of  any  rotation 
or  twist,  mch  as  oxifits  in  scolio$(is  (and  from  wh<ch  is  derived  the  name),  or  rotatory  lateral,  usually  misnamfi 
lateral,  curvature  of  the  spine,  is  very-  striking.  The  casi>  repres<>ntcd  in  a  and  R  was  an  inmate  of  the  Loo-Ion 
Hospital  under  our  can-  in  1850.  The  treatment  consisted  in  luteral  slinging  during  some  hours  daily,  and  dnrinc 
the  night,  without  the  use  of  spinal  support  or  gymnastics,  c  and  r>  reprereut  tlje  same  case  six  months  later,  wbeii 
the  restomtion  was  almost  complete.  When  it  is  considered  that,  the  empyema  having  disch  irged  it<self.  a  fistulous 
opening  had  existed  for  several  months,  sud  that  consequently  the  firmest  kind  of  adhesion  compatil^  with  the 
youth  nf  the  patient  had  necessarily  tsken  place,  the  result  will  appear  surprising  to  those  who  still  hare  regard  to 
a  considerable  pleuritic  contriiciion  and  deformity  of  the  chest  iind  back  as  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  permanent 
result  of  the  severest  form  of  pleurisy.  It  f'hould  he  renmikcd.  that  all  the  models  in  question  were  taken  whilst  the 
patient  remained  recumbent ;  the  photographs  were  taken  whilst  the  patient  was  standing. 

On  the  contrary,  in  lateral  curvature  from  recovered  pleurisy,  the  small  shrunken  side 
is  undeniably  the  diseased  one. 

In  both  kinds  of  curvature,  the  enlarged  side  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ; 
but,  in  scolio.sis  or  twiste«l  spine,  the  larger  side  unmistakably  pai*takes  essentially 
in  the  entire  pathological  state,  which,  in  the  spine,  ribs,  muscles,  and  ligaments, 
induces  the  deformity ;  whilst,  in  pleuritic  curvature,  the  larger  side  is  essentially 
the  healthy  one,  and  is  only  physiologically  developed  to  the  utmost  extent  to  com- 
pensate for  the  shortcomings  of  the  contracted  side. 

Auscultation  and  percussion  tend  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  which  ihe  histoi-y  of 
the  case  and  ocular  inspection  and  reflection  have  established. 

Posterior  curvature  of  spine  {excurvatio7i). — This  round-shoulder  distortion, 
like  knock-knee,  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  atony,  rickets  and  of  old  age.  It  can 
be  distinguished  from  angular  distortion,  by  the  curve  of  the  spine  being  a  gradual 
one,  no  single  spinous  procass  being  prominent  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  in  angulai* 
deformity  by  the  existence  of  signs  of  rickets  elsewhere,  by  the  absence  of  the  history 
of  vertebi'al  disease,  which  precedes  angular  deformity,  and  by  its  rarely  reaching  so 
great  deformity  as  the  angular  form.     A  frequent  exciting  cause  is  the  injudicious 
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permission  of  late  hours  in  relation  to  age,  the  undue  proportion  of  time  devoted  to 
sedentary  pursuits.  Where  no  rachitic  element  is  discoverable,  debility,  from  over- 
growth, may  have  been  the  remote  cause. 

In  the  early  stage  this  an tero- posterior  yielding  of  the  vertebrae  disappears  when 
the  subject  ifi  recumbent ;  but  in  the  advanced  stage  the  muscles  situated  in  the  con- 
cavities of  the  curves,  as  well  as  the  articular  surfaces,  having  adapted  themselves  to 
the  altered  relation  of  the  parts,  the  change  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  recumbent 
posture  effects  no  variation  in  the  deformity  of  the  dorsal  region  and  seldom  in  the 
lumbar  region,  unless  the  thighs  be  flexed  ;  by  which  means  the  psoie  muscles  being 
relaxed,  the  lumbar  vertebrse  sink  towards  the  couch.  Even  this  temporary  alleviation 
of  Uie  deformity,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  disappears.  The  injurious  effect  upon  the 
thorax  is  less  considerable  than  that  resulting  from  other  spinal  deformities.  The 
treatment  consists  in  obviating  the  constitutional  rachitic  state,  when  still  present ; 
in  removal  of  the  exciting  causes  enumerated ;  and  by  a  judicious  system  of  moderate 
gymnastic  exercises  and  youthful  strengthening  games.  The  posterior  curvature  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  spine  is  accompanied  with  a  compensatory  curve  in  the  dorso- 
lumbar  region  termed  lardasisy  anterior  curvature,  or  incurvation. 

The  causes  and  treatment  of  the  upper  or  posterior  curvature  apply  equally  to 
the  lower  or  anterior  curvature.  A  light  spinal  support,,  the  action  of  which  should 
tend  to  make  a  fulcrum  of  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  obtaining  a 
leverage  upon  the  shoulders  by  means  of  straps  passing  aix)und  them,  is  useful.  This 
tends  to  reduce  tlie  upper  curvature,  whilst  the  lower  part  of  the  support,  being 
buckled  around  the  pelvis,  will,  by  means  of  a  broad  stmp  acting  on  the  front  of  the 
abdomen,  tend  to  reduce  the  anterior  curve.  But,  as  physical  exercises  in  the  shape 
of  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  clubs,  the  trapeze,  and  ordinary  boy's  out-door  games  are 
desirable,  the  support  must  be  removed  fbr  such  exercises  at  stated  periods.  If  the 
lumbar  hollow  be  very  considerable  in  an  advanced  adolescent,  the  distortion  may 
never  be  completely  remedied.  The  most  unpromising  cases  of  lordosis,  however, 
often  yield  to  perseverance  in  physiologically  directed  special  exercises. 

LoBDesi«. 

From  paralysis  from  hip- contraction  and  luxation,  cgngenital  and  acquired, 
aiidfrom  excessive  use. 

Undue  hollowness  of  loins  is  aa  ordinary  prominent  symptom  of  the  above  forms 
of  disease.  It  is  iri-emediable  when  the  cause  continues  to  operate.  That  which 
springs  from  excessive  use,  as  ki  the  acroliat,  is  due  to  the  individual  having,  from 
forced  continued  exercise  of  the  part,  in  speeial  exercises  dwing  early  life,  gradually 
elongated  the  lumbar  ligaments  and  the  minor  muscles,  and  so  changed  the  articu- 
lating surfaces  of  the  vertebrae  that  unphysiological  postures  become  possible  even 
into  later  life.  Changes  corresponding  to  these,  doubtless,  occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
frame,  as  in  the  neck,  head,  and  ligamenjts  of  the  thigh-bone,  <kc. 

Congenitcd  kip  luxation. — A  strongly  marked  condition  of  lordosis  may  lead  the 
practitioner  astray  as  to  diagnosis,  if  he  be  not  made  aware  that  it  constitutes  a 
marked  symptom  in  a  very  different  and  more  serious  affection,  viz.  congenital  hip 
luxation,  especially  when  this  is  double.  In  this  cause  of  lameness  and  impairment 
(if  the  figure  and  strength  of  the  individual,  the  powerful  normal  connection  of  the 
pelvis  and  trunk  with  the  lower  extremities  is  much  abated,  or  even  lost,  owing  to 
tike  heads  of  both  femurs  not  occupying  their  natural  position  in  the  acetabulum,  or 
from  the  ill-developed  aoetahulnm  occupying  a  site  in  correspondence  with  the  dis- 
pkoed  head  of  the  femurs.  In  addition  to  displacement  of  position,  all  the  bony  parts 
eonoemed  are  small  and'  wasted.  The  consequence  is,,  as  it  were,  that  the  pelvis, 
and  with  it  the  trunk,  sink  down  between  the  thighs,  the  pelvis  inclines  unduly 
forwards,  whilst,  in  order  to  recover  his.  equilibrium,  the  individual  throws  the  upper 
part  of  the  trunk  backward,  thus  engendering  the  remarkable  hollowing  and  shorten- 
ing  of  the  loins— the  lordbsis.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  the  means  pro- 
posed for  the  relief  of  congenital  hip  luxation.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
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attempts  to  effect  a  radical  cure  by  operation  have  constituted,  to  say  the  least,  a 
weakness  on  the  part  of  surgeons  practising  orthopaedic  surgery.*  They  have  all,  as 
far  a.s  it  is  known,  proved  untrustworthy,  which  could  not  be  otherwise,  through  their 
having  been  based  upon  hypothetical  expectations  and  hopes  rather  than  upon 
sound  pathological  experience.  As  to  successful  treatment,  it  must  be  confined  to  the 
.attempt  to  delay  and  arrest,  during  the  years  of  gix)wth,  the  gradual  degradation  of 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur,  which  takes  place  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to 
the  amount  of  exercise  taken,  by  advising  the  parent  to  prevent  the  patient  takins; 
any  considerable  walking  exercise  that  can  be  avoided,  or  the  use  of  sticks  or  hand- 
crutches,  and  recommending  daily  airings  on  the  water  or  in  land  carriages.  When 
the  surgeon  can  by  manipulation  replace  the  head  of  the  femur  in  the  socket,  it 
mostly  slips  out  again  immediately.  We  have  commonly  prescribed  a  tolerably  tight 
india-rubber  bandage,  or  a  webbing  strap  and  buckle  to  be  worn  around  the  hips,  to 
attempt  to  limit  the  tendency  of  the  bone  to  further  displacement.  We  have  seen 
this  congenital  luxation  hereditary,  although  it  is  said  sometimes  to  result  from  acd- 
dent,  or  from  art  interference  during  parturition.  When  such  is  the  origin,  the  luxa- 
tion probably  is  single. 

Paralytic  spinal  curvature, — We  have  (p.  443)  alluded  to  the  influence  of  par- 
alysis in  the  production  of  one  form  of  lordosis,  which  is  an  instance  of  the  opei*ation 
of  unequal  or  impaired  muscular  power,  producing  spinal  curvature.  Many  years 
ago  we  published  illustrations  ^  of  severe  helpless  paralytic  spinal  curvature  which 
were  exceptional  cases,  and  mainly  interesting  to  the  pathologist  by  showing  how 
great  malformation  may  result  from  this  cause.  These  were  cases  resulting  from 
severe  disease  of  medulla  spinalis  in  childhood  (progressive  muscular  atrophy  and 
others).  We  also  gave  an  illustration  '  of  spinal  curvature  from  hemiplegia  iu  child- 
hood. Consideitible  spasuio-paralytic  scoliosis,  as  stated  in  this  work  (p.  247),  may 
arise  from  the  effects  of  asphyxia  neonatorum.  Dr.  Louis  P.  Stromeyer  in  the  outset 
of  his  career  attributed  ordinary  scolosis  to  paralysis  of  the  inspiratory  muscles,*  a 
view  to  which  we  have  been  unable  to  subscribe.  Dr.  Schafier,^  in  a  recent  able 
lecture,  speaks  of  a  paralysis  in  scoliosis,  which  is  not  in  our  opinion  a  correct  use  of 
the  term  paralysis,  because  he  simply  refers  to  the  weakness  and  wasting  of  muscle 
following  disuse.  We  have  said  sufficient  to  show  that  paralysis  is  a  very  exceptional 
element  in  spinal  curvature. 

Active  spasmodic:  aiul  hysterical  scoliosis.^ — We  have  met  with  several  cases  of 
well-marked  considerable  scoliotic  distortion  of  spine,  due  to  active  morbid  muscular 
action.  TS*'o  of  these  were  in-patients  of  the  London  Hospital.  All  were  in  young 
females  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years.  In  more  than  one,  drcumstances 
were  observed  in  the  demeanour  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  hysterical  character  of 
the  disorder ;  one  was  more  than  twelve  months  under  observation,  and  underwent  no 
fluctuation  in  degree,  or  positive  amelioiution.  The  curvature  of  the  column  to  the 
left  in  the  dorsal  region  was  so  considerable  as  to  excite  surprise  that  the  anatomical 
conformation  of  the  spine  could  permit  so  considerable  a  deviation  with  hysterical 
suddenness ;  for  occasionally,  on  distracting  the  patient's  attention,  the  spine  became 
quite  straight.  One  of  the  hospital  cases  was  a  precocious  girl  of  thirteen,  probably 
of  hysterical  temperament :  the  distortion  was  distinctly  spasmodic,  and  no  volitional 
influence  in  the  production  of  it  was  discoverahk.  After  spending  ten  days  in  bed, 
subjected  to  the  regulations  in  force,  applicable  to  all  patients  supposed  to  be  ill  enough 

^  Whilst  these  leaves  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor,  we  read  in  Esmarch  {Bericht  der 
Kaniffl  Chinirg,  Klimk^  Kid,  1880)  acaee  of '  Luzat  Oox»  Gong.  (W«ib)^«A«i/^nach  mehi^ 
monatlicber  Behandlung  mil  Streckverbanden.  Der  Fall  wird  demnachst  publicirt*  Has  the 
benefit  proTed  to  be  permanent  ? 

"  Little,  Treatise  an  JDefonnities  of  the  I/uman  Frame,  p.  SCO.  '  Ibid.  p.  112. 

•  L.  F.  Stromeyer,  Ueher  Paralyse  der  Insjnratians-Muskeln,  Hanover,  1832. 

•  The  New  York  Medical  Gazette,  April  1881,  p.  126. 

•  We  prefer  these  terms  to  *  simulated  *  (Jules  Gudrin).  or  '  mimetic '  (Paget),  because  we 
are  satisfied  that  very  often  the  subjects  have  probably  never  seen  a  case  of  similar  deformity. 
By  the  use  of  the  term  hysterical  we  absolve  tne  individual  from  the  charge  of  attempting  to 
deceive. 
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to  requira  confiQement,  she  requested  permission  to  dress  and  walk  about  the  ward. 
This  being  refused  on  account  '  of  the  severity  of  her  case/  the  spasmodic  affection 
subsided  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  more,  when  she  was  handed  over,  '  cured/  to 
her  friends,  with  suitable  injunctions  as  to  her  future  management.  Such  cases,  with 
tonic  diet,  and  rest,  with  the  favourable  social  and  moral  influences  of  a  well-regu- 
lated hospital,  upon  such  forms  of  nervous  disorder,  usually  do  well  quickly.  In 
private  life,  the  surroundings  of  such  cases  are  sometimes  anything  but  favourable. 

In  none  of  these  cases  did  secondary  changes  in  the  form  of  ribs  exist.  The 
neurose  character  did  not  affect  the  nutrition  and  development  of  parts,  after  the 
manner  of  ordinary  scoliosis. 

Hysterical  or  emotional  spinal  curvature  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  angular 
curvature  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  spinous  process  of  the  1st  lumbar,  in  fast- 
growing  tall  girls,  standing  out  sufficiently  to  induce  parents  and  medical  prac- 
titioners to  seek  an  additional  opinion.  We  have  seen  several  of  these  instances, 
in  which  the  spine  prominence  was  very  marked,  and  much  resembled  that  of 
angular  disease,  but  all  other  signs  of  disease  were  absent.  The  history  of  these  cases 
has  usually  been  the  following  :  at  the  expected  menstrual  period,  the  individual  has 
been  asked  whether  she  had  pains  in  the  back ;  the  back  has  been  examined,  and  a 
prominent  point  discovered  by  the  too  anxious  parent,  who  was  ignorant  that  the 
last  dorsal  or  the  Ist  lumbar  vertebra  is  apt  to  increase  in  size,  be  prominent,  and 
complete  its  growth,  about  the  time  that  the  pelvis  rapidly  enlarges.  In  girls  who 
do  not  carry  themselves  fairly  upright,  the  physiological  growth  is  mistaken  for  a 
morbid  state.  The  statements  and  reflections  thereon  are  heard  by  the  girl,  her 
mind  yields  to  the  prevailing  impression  as  to  existing  disease.  With  tact  the 
physician  can  always  show  that  the  prominence  is  a  removable  one,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  patient's  volition,  which  cannot  be  done  when  disease  exists.  By  the 
physician  admitting  the  patient  into  his  confldenoe,  that  there  is  no  incurable 
disorder,  and  that  it  will  soon  get  well,  and  with  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  living 
environment,  the  cure  is  effected. 

W.  J.  Little. 
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SUEGICAL   DISEASES  CONNECTED  WITH 

THE    TEETH, 

AND  THEIR  TREATMENT.* 

THE  limited  space  allotted  to  this  essay  compels  me  to  forego,  to  a  great  extent, 
dwelling  on  those  diseases  which  most  commonly  fall  under  the  special  care  of 
the  dentist,  and  to  confine  myself,  almost  entirely,  to  those  surgical  complicatiotis 
which  are  associated  with,  and  dependent  upon,  abnormal  conditions  of  the  teeth. 

The  subject  of  'teething,'  and  the  ailments  of  childhood  contingent  on  that 
process ;  the  irregularities  and  deformities  depending  on  the  shedding  of  the  temporary 
teeth,  and  the  advent  of  their  permanent  successors,  would  alone  occupy,  if  treated  with 
justice  to  their  importance,  more  space  than  could  be  afforded  to  the  entire  essay. 

Another  matter  which  is  of  the  last  importance  in  the  treatment  of  the  teeth, 
stopping  or  plugging  carious  cavities  and  other  defects  of  the  surface,  is  a  subject  of 
such  extent,  and  involves  so  much  preliminary  discussion  upon  purely  physical 
questious,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  its  consideiution.  Indeed,  the 
treatment  of  those  most  usual  and  ordinary  abnormalities  of  the  teeth,  irregularities 
of  the  position  of  the  permanent  set  in  young  people,  and  carious  cavities,  entail  to  so 
great  an  extent  a  particular  mechanical  knowledge  in  combination  with  surgery, 
both  its  science  and  ai-t,  that  it  has  naturally,  and  indeed  inevitably,  assumed  that 
special  character  of  practice  and  of  surgical  treatment  which  we  see  at  present  ac- 
corded to  it ;  and  for  these  reasons,  combined  with  the  want  of  space  which  I  have 
before  mentioned,  I  am  constrained  to  refer  the  reader,  for  the  consideration  of  these 
subjects,  to  those  works  which  have  been  specially  devoted  to  their  elucidation. 

In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  I  shall  describe,  as  far  as  my  limits  allow,  those 
surgical  diseases  and  abnormalities,  with  their  treatment,  which  are   more  or  less 
connected  with  the  teeth,  under  the  following  heads : 
I.  Alveolar  abscess. 
II.  Painful  and  difficult  eruption  of  the  wisdom-teeth. 
III.  Tumours  of  the  gum. 
(a)  Epulis. 

(6)  Congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  gum  and   alveolar  borders 
of  the  maxillae. 

(c)  Polypus  of  the  gum. 

(d)  Vascular  tumours. 

(e)  Warty  tiunoufs  of  the  gum. 
IV.  Tumours  of  the  tooth-pulp. 

(a)  Polypus  of  the  tooth-pulp, 
(6)  Sensitive  growth  of  pulp  after  fracture. 
V.  Odontomes,  or  tumoui-s  of  the  hard  tissues  of  the  teeth, 
(a)  Enamel  nodules. 
{b)  Exostosis. 

(c)  Hypertrophied  fangs. 

(d)  Dentine  excrescence. 

(e)  Warty  teeth. 

VI.  '  Abocess  *  of  the  antrum. 
VII.  Dentigerous  cysts. 

'  The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Coleman  for  much  kind  aseibtance  in  reviiODg  the  present 
edition  of  this  article. 
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VIII.  Alveolar  and  maxillary  necroBis  from 
(a)  Phosphorus  fumes. 
(6)  Eruptive  fevers. 
IX.  Haemorrhage  after  extraction. 
X.  The  application  of  obturators  and  artificial  palates. 

I.  Alveolar  abscess, — One  of  the  commonest  consequences  of  dental  caries,  and 
occurring  occasionally  independent  of  any  apparent  disease  in  the  teeth,  is  this  trouble- 
some, and  too  often  ill- understood,  malady.  The  results  of  this  condition,  when 
appearing  on  the  external  surface  of  the  face  (cheek,  jaw,  or  chin),  are  occasionally  so 
remote  from  any  obvious  connection  with  the  teeth,  and  the  patient's  symptoms 
so  fail  to  indicate  its  association  with  them,  that  the  true  nature  and  cause  of  the 
Mippuration  is  lost  sight  of,  and  an  easily- remedied  disease  is  indefinitely  protracted. 

Alveolar  abscess  may  be  defined  sjs  a  suppuration  around  the  fang  or  ^Eings  of  a 
tooth,  usually  carious,  accompanied  by  absorption  and  expansion  of  the  bony  walls  of 
the  alveolus  or  alveoli,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  little  pus-sac,  the  matter  gradually 
finding  its  way  to  the  surface  either  along  a  canal  by  the  side  of  the  fang  of  the  tooth 
opening  at  the  edge  of  the  gum,  or  through  the  gum  itself  at  a  jioint  corresponding  to 
the  end  of  the  root  (or  roots)  of  the  tooth  implicated.  When,  however,  the  fangs 
are  unusually  long,  or  the  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the  gum  to  the 
cheek  or  lip,  is  very  superficial,  this  same  discharge  may  burrow  still  more  outwardly, 
and  find  its  exit  upon  the  surface  of  the  face. 

The  pathology  of  alveolar  abscess,  especially  in  its  commonest  form  of '  gum-boil,' 
WU8  long  misunderstood.  The  first  change  which  occurs  in  the  development  of  this 
(t>ndition  consists  in  the  deposit  around  the  extremity  of  the  fang  or  fangs  of  the 
tooth  of  organisable  lymph,  which  is  soon  differentiated  into  obscure  fibrous  tissue . 
<  oinrident  with  this  development,  the  bone  around  the  end  of  the  tooth-fang  becomes 
HljM>rbed,  and  a  little  hollow  in  the  jaw  is  produced,  varying  in  size  from  a  lentil-seed 
to  that  of  a  horse-bean.  Thus  far  the  change  is  simply  one  of  plastic  inflammation  : 
it  (xseurs,  as  far  as  my  observations  go,  with  every  carious  tooth,  and  in  those  with 
more  than  one  fang  is  most  conspicuous  at  the  extremity  of  that  root  which  cori'e  • 
bponds  with  the  side  or  part  of  the  crown  where  the  caries  occurs. 

Theee  changes  are  often  accompanied  by  absorption,  to  a  varying  amount,  of  the 
extremity  of  the  fang ;  and  this- appears  to  be  part  of  the  same  action  as  produces  the 
excavation  in  the  maxilla  itself,  which  is  occupied  by  the  plastic  exudation.  There 
i'H  generally,  too,  a  thickening  of  the  alveolar  periosteum,  which  raises,  and  often 
luusenA,  the  afifected  tooth. 

It  ia  the  lymph  surrounding  the  extremity  of  the  fang,  and  occupying  the  little 
cavity  produced  by  the  bone-absorption,  that  is  the  seat  of  suppuration  in  alveolar 
abnce»«.  Whatever  may  be  the  firat  actual  point  of  suppuration,  when  sufficient 
pub  is  formed  for  recognition,  it  is  found  in  immediate  contact  with  the  fang  of  the 
Ux>tii — the  bare,  naked  crusta  pietrosa,  and  surrounded  by  the  half-organised  lymph,  as 
by  a  Mac.  The  form  of  this  sac  varies  considerably  ;  it  is  usually  spherical  or  pyri- 
form  where  the  fang  is  single,  or  if  the  tooth  have  more  than  one  fang,  and  the  fangs 
.ire  distinct ;  but  where  the  fangs  are  close  together,  or  the  root  is  simply  cleft  at  its 
i^xtremity,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  superior  premolars,  the  sac  is  frequently 
double  and  bilocular.  The  sac  is  sometimes  of  large  size,  and  is  frequently  very 
if)ijj^  ;  sometimes  it  is  fringed  with  fimbriated  processes  of  lymph,  which  occupy  an 
elongated  excavation  in  the  maxilla.  When  suppuration  is  established,  the  sac  en* 
Unres  according  to  the  amount  of  matter  formed,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
developed ;  and  this  is  accompanied  with  a  dilatation  and  absorption  of  the  bony 
walls  of  the  absce&s,  especially  towards  the  region  at  which  the  matter  is  *  pointing.' 
These  latter  changes  are  often  very  extensive  and  very  rapid  ;  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  osseous  tissue  of  one  wall  of  the  alvcjlus  may  be  expanded  and  thinned  into  a 
mere  pafjeiy  film,  and  then  completely  absorljed  in  comparatively  few  hours,  the 
periosteum,  with  the  organised  lymph  that  has  been  the  seat  of  the  suppuration,  alone 
remaining  as  the  membranous  sac  of  the  abscess.      The  development  of  an  alveolar 
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abscess  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  deep  throbbing  pain  at  the  part  affected,  and 
often  by  great  general  swelling  of  the  face,  sympathetic  of  the  more  internal  miachief. 
The  distortion  of  the  countenance  from  this  cause  is  sometimes  prodigious,  especially 
when  the  upper  incisora  or  canines  are  the  cause  of  the  abscess,  and  the  attack  is 
acute.  In  such  a  case  the  nose  will  be  pushed  on  one  side,  the  eyelids  become 
cedematous,  closed,  and  ecchymosed.  In  other  instances,  where  the  character  of  the 
affection  is  less  intense,  a  mere  indurated,  indolent,  and  hard  swelling  on  the  side  of 
the  jaw  is  all  that  is  produced ;  the  maxilla  being  distended  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tooth's  fang,  and  but  little  bone  absorbed. 

The  development  of  an  alveolar  abscess  is  sometimes  associated  with  febrile 
symptoms  of  extreme  severity.  M.  Robert  ^  describes  a  case  of  alveolar  abscess,  re- 
sulting from  a  carious  wisdom-tooth,  which  led  to  necrosis  of  the  surrounding 
bone,  and  diffuse  purulent  infiltration  of  the  side  of  the  neck.  The  case  terminated 
fatally. 

Alveolar  abscess  is  usually  confined  to  the  tooth  or  one  fang  (when  the  tooth  has 
more  than  one)  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  affection,  and  around  which  the 
plastic  exudation  has  formed.  Occasionally,  in.  two-  or  three-fanged  teeth,  the  inter- 
vening bone  between  the  extremities  of  the  individual  fangs  becomes  absorbed,  and 
one  abscess  may  be  common  to  all.  Again,  there  is  another  form  of  alveolar  absoens 
which  occasionally  affects  the  upper  jaw  and  front  teeth  in  persons  of  cachectic  and  de- 
bilitated constitution,  in  which  suppuration  appears  to  affect  generally  the  tissues 
surrounding  the  roots  of  several  teeth  in  a  diffuse  manner :  the  teeth  become  ex- 
cessively loose,  and  the  front  of  the  jaw  around  them  becomes  boggy  and  suppurates 
abundantly,  the  discharge  usually  flowing  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  In  such 
cases  the  teeth  are  often,  indeed  generally;  sound,  and  are  probably  only  secondarily 
affected.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  form  of  alveolar  abscess  is  dependent  on 
constitutional  taint — scrofulous  or  syphilitic. 

The  '  pointing '  of  the  matter  in  alveolar  abscess  is  a  question  of  some  moment, 
both  as  regards  diagnosis  and  treatment ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  discharge  of 
pus  may  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  face,  entailing  it  with  very  great  disfigure- 
menty  adds  serious  importance  to  this  consideration. 

An  alveolar  abscess  affecting  the  one-fanged  teeth  may  find  vent  for  its  secretion 
by  a  gutter  or  channel  along  the  course  of  the  fang,  the  matter  being  discharged  at 
the  neck  of  the  tooth.  This  seldom  occurs  to  the  many-fanged  teeth,  and  is  most 
commonly  seen  with  the  inferior  incisors — the  pus  flowing  from  the  front  edge  of  the 
gum  at  a  point  corresponding  with  the  particular  tooth  affected.  The  commonest 
position  at  which  the  thinning  and  bursting  of  the  abscess  takes  place  is  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  jaw,  at  a  point  corresponding,  as  nearly  horizontally  as  may  be, 
with  the  extremity  of  the  fang  of  the  aflS^cted  tooth,  and  piercing  the  ffum  within  (he 
mouth.  In  such  common  cases  the  diagnosis  is  [perfectly  simple  and  obvious,  and 
the  abscess  is  easily  associated  with  the  individual  tooth  that  produces  it.  There 
are,  however,  instances  in  which  the  pointing  of  the  abscess,  after  having  taken  a 
lengthened  and  burrowing  course,  is  remote  from  its  cause.  The  most  striking 
l>eculiarity  of  this  kind  is  where  a  circumsciibed  collection  of  matter  appears  far 
back  in  the  palate,  occasionally  at  the  very  posterior  extremity  of  the  hard  palate, 
dependent  on  affection  of  one  of  the  six  front  upper  teeth.  Such  a  condition  may 
readily  fail  to  indicate  its  true  explanation,  and  may  suggest  the  presence  of  necrosed 
palatal  bone  ;  it  is  important,  therefore,  in  the  practice  of  general  surgery,  to  recollect 
that  this  obscurity  may  present  itself.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  has  gone,  caries 
of  the  superior  lateral  incisor  tooth  has  generally  been  the  cause  of  this  remote 
pointing  abscess.  Why  it  should  be  so,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  the  pathological  anatomy 
of  the  affection  is  the  same  as  in  oi*dinary  cases,  only  the  canal  of  the  abscess  is 
lengthened  out  in  the  narrow  cancellated  bone  between  the  two  compact  plates  of 
the  palatal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla.  A  critical  scrutiny  of  the  front  teeth 
(incisors  and  canine)  will  scarcely  fail  to  show  which  is  the  offender. 

^  Conferences  de  CUniqme  ckirurfficalCf  par  M.  A.  C.  Robert,  p.  145i    Paris,  1860. 
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The  forms  of  alveolar  abscess  which  we  have  just  considered  are  trivial  in  their 
importance  in  comparison  with  those  which,  in  their  advancing  course,  involve  the 
integument  of  the  iace.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  alveolar  abscesses,  when 
pointing  eztemaUy  upon  the  face,  have  been  so  frequently  misunderstood  by  surgeons, 
having  been  mistaken  either  for  idiopathic  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  cheek,  or 
suppuration  associated  with  necrosis  of  more  or  less  of  the  maxillary  bones.  To  the 
superficial  observer  (and,  indeed,  in  its  consequences)  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  a  common  gum-boil  and  an  abscess  which  pierces  and  discharges  its  con- 
tents upon  the  surface  of  the  cheek ;  but  the  cases  are  the  same,  barring  the  point 
where  the  pus  is  evacuated. 

The  circumstances  which  determine  the  pointing  of  an  abscess  upon  the  surface  of 
the  £Eice  appear  to  be  either  an  unusual  length  of  the  fang  of  the  tooth,  or  a  super- 
ficial reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  jaw  to  the  cheek ;  so  that,  in 
either  case,  the  abscess  which  is  forming  round  the  extremity  of  the  &ng  does  not 
correspond  horizontally  with  the  gum  within  the  mouth,  and  thus  in  its  course  out- 
wards it  passes  eithei*  above  or  below  (as  it  may  occur  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw)  the 
line  where  the  mucous  membrane  folds  from  one  surface  to  another.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  takes  an  outward  form  irrespective  of  these  conditions. 

I  am  not  aware  that  alveolar  abscess,  associated  with  the  superior  incisors  or 
canines,  ever  points  upon  the  surface  of  the  face ;  the  bicuspids,  first  and  second 
molar,  and  all  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  may  produce  this  form  of  the  disease.  In 
the  upper  jaw  the  abscess  appears  upon  the  cheek  at  a  point  corresponding  with  the 
extremity  of  the  tooth's  fang,  under  the  edge  of  the  malar  bone ;  in  the  lower  jaw 
it  forms  along  the  edge  of  the  jaw  below  the  buccinator  muscle  when  the  molars  or 
bicuspids  are  its  cause;  but  when  associated  with  the  inferior  incisors  (canines 
also  t),  it  points  frequently  beneath,  and  sometimes  in  front  of,  the  chin. 

When  an  alveolar  abscess  is  about  to  point  externally,  the  integument  becomes 
firmly  glued  down  to  the  bone  around  the  spot  where  the  matter  ultimately  appears ; 
the  area  within  this  space  is  red,  distended,  and  glistening ;  the  skin  becomes  thiu 
and  papery,  and  the  epidermis  scales  off.  If  the  surface  be  kept  dry,  the  breaking 
of  the  abscess  is  often  tardy  and  delayed  ;  but  it  ultimately  bursts  through  a  jagged 
opening,  which  soon  changes  into  a  small  fistulous  orifice,  surrounded  by  a  pouting 
circular  lip  of  granulations,  that  sink  into  a  depression,  surrounded  by  the  adhesions 
which  limit  the  pus-discharging  canal.  The  appearances  now  are  very  chaiucteristic, 
and  when  once  recognised  cannot  be  afterwards  mistaken.  Sometimes  the  lip  of 
granulations  becomes  elongated  into  a  papilla,  and  is  covered  with  cuticle.  I 
have  seen  one  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  apex  of  this  papilla  has  an 
orifice,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  fistulous  canal  communicating  with  the  abscess ; 
it  frequently  closes  for  a  time,  but  bursts  again  as  the  matter  accumulates.  When 
once  this  papilla  forms,  it  returns  again  and  again,  after  excision  by  the  knife,  till 
the  cause  of  the  whole  malady  (the  carious  tooth)  is  removed.  Another  curious 
modification  of  the  external  orifice  of  the  alveolar  abscess  is  occasionally  seen  when 
it  pierces  the  under  surface  of  the  chin  ;  in  such  a  case  a  p<id  of  granulations  some- 
times forms,  as  large  as  the  area  of  one's  thumb-nail,  fiom  the  centre  of  which  the 
diacharge  flows. 

In  children,  with  the  milk-teeth,  alveolar  abscess  very  seldom  opens  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  face.  I  have,  however,  seen  a  few  such  cases.  On  account  of  the  ex- 
treme thickness  of  the  alveoli  in  tbem,  the  end  of  the  affected  fang  fi-equently  appears 
through  the  orifice  of  the  discharge  within  the  mouth,  and  often  projects  so  £&r  as  to 
wound  and  ulcerate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  or  lip. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  afler  the  first  evacuation  of  the  pus  of  an  alveolar 
abscess  the  secretion  becomes  serous.  I  have  known  some  instances  in  which  the 
sac  of  the  abscess  has  remained  as  a  serous  cyst  even  after  the  extraction  of  the 
tooth  upon  which  it  originally  depended,  the  secretion  recurring  again  and  again 
after  the  cyst  had  been  lanced.  In  one  instance,  where  it  had  happened  in  a  child  in 
ecmnection  with  an  upper  incisor  'cooth,  I  found  it  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of 
th«^  wall  of  the  cyst,  when  it  granulated  from  the  interior,  and  was  obliterated. 

Vou  IL  G  G  r^  T 
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Tlie  diagnosis  of  alveolar  abscess  is  really  very  mmple,  though,  as  1  have  Sij<l. 
it  is  often  mistaken  for  diseased  bone  in  those  examples  where  the  orifice  ooctin  on 
the  surface  of  the  face.  The  tooth  is  the  equivalent  in  these  case  of  a  aequestruni ; 
and  it  is,  as  far  as  the  pulp-vitality  goes,  a  dead  organ.  The  fistulous  canal  ]eRd«  to 
the  dead  tooth,  as  a  sinus  to  the  dead  bone  ;  thus  far  the  two  conditions  are  alike, 
and  their  appearances  are  alike ;  but  there  are  obvious  differences.  In  alveolar  ali- 
soess  there  is  general  swelling,  except  at  first  in  acute  cases,  and  there  is  an  abspucT 
of  the  diffuse  indurated  lympn-infiltration  of  the  cellular  tiusue  whidi  is  prevent  in 
bone-necrosis ;  the  canal  leading  to  the  aliscess  is  single,  usually  short  and  diivrt. 
and  not  buiTowing  and  com))licated  as  in  bone-disease  ;  '  moreover,  there  \&  (Teuenilly 
an  absence  of  fcetor  in  the  discharge.  The  locality  in  a  doubtful  caf«,  being  th** 
neighbourhood  of  the  jaw,  is  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  a  tooth  being  the  cause  ;  and  an 
appeal  to  the  state  of  the  teeth  seldom  fails  to  settle  the  question  definitely.  Some- 
times, however,  a  difficulty  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  the  aliKOPs^  i»  a 
mere  stump,  overlapped  by  prominent  gum  ;  or,  what  occasions  still  more  obficurity, 
the  abscess  may  consist  of  a  large  excavated  cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  into 
which  the  stump  has  fallen  and  become  loose  and  free ;  or  it  may  depend  on  »n 
impacted  tooth.  A  probe  and  the  elevator  will  in  either  case  complete  the  UDvetiti^u 
tion. 

While  alveolar  abscess,  when  connected  yAih  the  integument  of  the  face,  is  vtrr 
apt  to  be  mistaken  by  surgeons  for  diseased  bone,  the  reverse  has  happened  where  « 
dentist  has  attributed  to  carious  teeth  morbid  conditions  which  have  been  ooiucidf  ri- 
with  them,  though  not  produced  by  them.  I  have  known  this  occur  in  an  u'KtAr  rv 
where  the  patient  was  suffering  from  scrofulous  caries  of  the  malar  bone  near  it> 
suture  with  the  superior  maxilla — a  mistake  which  led  to  the  extraction  of  t»«» 
slightly  damaged  teeth  in  no  way  connected  with  the  disease.  Again,  I  have  ^'*'ii 
one  of  the  sul>-maxillary  lymphatic  glands,  nither  adherent  to  the  bone  and  in  ai. 
early  state  of  suppuration,  mistaken  for  an  outward-pointing  alveolar  abscess.  Sui  h 
errors  as  these,  leading  at  most  to  the  extraction  of  carious,  though  innocent,  tH**  h. 
are  trivial  in  comparison  with  those  more  fi-equent  mistakes  in  which  alveolar  alwvs* 
is  confounded  wich  bone-disease,  and  an  easily  cured  malady  is  allowed  to  ran  it» 
course  unrestrained,  and  pt^rmanently  disfigure  the  face. 

The  cause  of  alveolar  abscess  is  either  caries  of  a  tooth  or  death  of  the  onr^ 
the  latter  usually  the  result  of  mechanical  violence,  which  has  separated  the  pii  i- 
from  its  continuity  with  the  subjacent  nervous  and  vascular  structures.     It  in  un- 
common to  see  the  affection  aiise  in  association  with  sound  and  apparently  aninjun«i 
teeth,  though  this  sometimes  occura. 

The  treatme7it  of  alveolar  abscess  depends  upon  the  stage  at  which  the  case  is  "^n 
In  the  earliest  period,  when  suppuration  is  rather  im))ending  than  establisheil,  ili«- 
malady  may  be  cut  short  by  the  extraction  of  the  offending  tooth,  or  by  the  n«oo\  i! 
of  the  stopping  in  a  stoppe^l  tooth.  Often  it  is  undesirable  to  extract  a  particuUr 
tooth  that  may  be  threatening  or  causing  the  aliscess ;  and  in  that  case  rpconr* 
should  be  had  to  leeching  the  gum  freely,  the  administration  of  brisk  purgatives,  sji 
abundant  hot  fomentation  of  the  mouth.  Tliis  mode  of  ti^atment,  when  it  do»  r*< 
arrest  the  malady,  much  mitigates  the  attendant  suffering.  When  matter  has  forn.«^i. 
and  the  wall  of  the  abscess  ha^  sufiiciently  thinned,  the  pus  should  be  evacuate*!  »>*' 
a  puncture  made  through  the  gum  with  a  narrow  thin  scalpel.  Tliis  is  folk>««d  >•»■ 
immediate  and  complete  relief,  and  the  general  swelling  associated  with  the  advrtit  < 
the  attack  rapidly  subsides  ;  but  the  disease,  in  the  very  great  majority  of  oa.***,  n- 
mains  in  the  form  of  a  continuously  pus-discharging  fistula.     It  is  very  rare  ii-^i***- 

*  I  once  Miw  a  very  remarkable  exception  to  the  above,  nearly  universal,  rule.  A  U*' 
consulted  me  on  account  of  a  burrowing  abscess,  which  first  burst  immediately  k*  • 
the  lower  jaw  on  the  right  Hide.  This  orifice  closed  and  another  formed  lower  down  :  "  • 
al^o  clo^d,  and  was  followed  by  another  in  the  neck.  Tlie  burrowing  continu^^,  tnd  ^  '- 
I  saw  the  patient,  many  months  after  the  firnt  discharge  of  pus,  there  were  two  aioiMv  opi--  * 
alx)ut  an  inch  bflow  the  right  clavicle.  A  cariout)  first  lower  molar  had  caused  the  MipfM  » 
tion,  and  its  removal  was  followed  by  the  immediate  healing  of  the  (dniises. 
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for  the  pus-secretion  to  cease  :  it  may  be  so  diminished  that  the  external  orifice  may 
clo^e  for  a  time,  but  it  is  pretty  sure  to  bunst  out  again  and  again  ;  though  I  am  con- 
fident (contrary  to  the  general  published  opinion)  that  in  a  few  exceptional  instances 
the  disease  ceases  altogether,  the  offending  tooth  still  remaining  in  the  mouth. 

When  an  alveolar  abscess  shows  symptoms  indicative  of  eacternal  pointing,  im- 
mediate and  active  treatment  is  necessary.  The  offending  tooth  should  be  taken  out ; 
and  in  case  it  breaks  in  extracting,  every  vestige  should  be  sought  and  removed.  If 
matter  has  formed,  and  there  has  been  decided  thinning  of  the  integument,  showing 
its  near  approach  to  the  surface,  not  only  should  the  tooth  be  extracted,  but  a  vertical 
incision  should  be  made  between  the  cheek  and  the  jaw,  so  as  to  cut  across  the 
pus-oontaining  canal ;  else  the  matter  is  apt  to  pockety  and  cause  progressive  absorp- 
tion to  the  surface ;  and  though  the  tooth  be  removed,  the  abscess  may  thus  still 
ofien  externally.  This  vertical  incision  between  the  cheek  and  the  jaw  is  also  useful 
after  the  removal  of  a  tooth,  even  when  the  external  opening  has  occurred  ;  it  cuts 
aciKiss  the  bands  of  lymph  which  glue  the  integument  down  to  the  bone  :  in  this  case 
a  piece  of  oiled  lint  should  be  introduced  and  kept  in  the  wound,  to  prevent  the  ad- 
hesion and  reunion  of  the  cut  surfaces.  In  all  cases  of  alveolar  abscess,  extraction  of 
the  diseased  or  dead  tooth  is  ths  cure  ;  and  I  know  but  of  two  circumstances  which 
[lereroptorily  interdict  this  mode  of  treatment.  First,  where  a  strongly-pronounced 
)ia*morrhagic  diathesis  forbids  the  extraction  of  teeth  altogether ;  and  secondly,  in 
rh<)«e  cases  where  the  abscess  is  associated  with  the  upper  incisor  teeth  of  young 
[leople  in  whom  the  jaws  have  not  yet  assumed  theiv  adult  form,  and  whei'e  the  per- 
manent dentition  is,  as  yet,  incomplete.  In  this  latter  case  it  is  of  much  importance 
to  retain  the  teeth,  even  if  reduced  by  decay  to  mere  £ajigs,  till  the  adult  form  of  the 
jaws  is  established,  even  at  great  cost  of  suffering  and  discomfort.  The  earlier 
removal  of  the  teeth  would  be  followed  by  such  conti'action  of  the  maxillary  arch  as 
would  be  incompatible  with  a  proper  replacement  by  artificial  teeth  of  the  natuml 
oiMW  missing. 

II.  Painful  and  diffiaiU  eruption  of  wisdom-teeth, — The  advent  of  the  wisdom- 
tf'etb  is  very  often  accompanied  by  painful  and  distressing  symptoms,  that  may  be 
protracted  through  many  months,  or  even  years,  unless  relieved  by  surgical  interfer- 
ence. These  circumstances  arise  from  the  position  occupied  by  the  wisdom-teeth,  so 
close  to  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  the  mucous  membrane  is  reflected  from  the 
srum  to  the  cheek  and  fauces,  combined  with  the  very  common  condition — that  the 
j.iw  is  uot  sufiidently  elongated  backwards  to  allow  the  dentes  sapientise  to  range  in 
the  horizontal  seiies  with  the  other  teeth.  This  mechanical  difficulty  not  only 
prevents  the  proper  evolution  of  the  wisdom-teeth,  holding  them  back  in  their  bony 
\  ^1,  but  it  often  perverts  their  direction  of  growtli  and  dislocates  them.  Annoying 
and  very  painful  as  are  often  the  symptoms  attendant  on  difficult  cutting  and  mis- 
I'JaDement  of  the  upper  wisdom-teeth,  they  are  trivial  in  comparison  with  those 
«  hich  occur  in  similar  conditions  of  the  lower. 

The  ordinary  misplacement  of  the  upper  wise  teeth  is  either  backwards  or  out- 
w:iril8,  or  in  both  directions  combined.  When  the  tooth  points  backwai^ds,  every 
time  the  mouth  is  closed  its  crown  comes  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane, 
|Mj«iii{^  up  on  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process ;  when  the  direction  is  outwards,  which 
Ik  more  common,  the  tooth  projects  into  the  cheek,  and  when  the  jaws  are  brought 
t^vether,  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membiune  in  this  region  is  nipped  and  pinched. 
Thif  is  a  very  painful  afiair  :  the  surface  becomes  ulcerated  and  exti-emely  tender  ; 
there  is  a  partial  cicatrisation,  and  the  structure  becomes  stiff  and  hard  as  well  as 
|«auifal.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  symptoms  never  (as  I  believe)  extend,  and  the 
reiDoviti  of  the  offending  tooth  is  always  followed  by  complete  and  immediate  relief. 

The  difficulty  which  most  commonly  occurs  with  the  inferior  dens  sapientiae  is 
attributable  to  insufficient  room  in  the  jaw  :  the  tooth  grows  normally  in  direction 
At  A  in  position  as  regards  its  neighbour  in  front,  but,  from  an  imperfect  lengthening 
*'f  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  jaw,  the  birth  of  the  crown  is  only  partial  and  inoom- 
pletf*  ;  the  tooth  is  upright,  but  only  its  front  cusps  emerge,  whUe  the  hinder  cusjis 
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are  still  covered  in  with  gum,  or  even  the  upper  wall  of  the  bony  loculus  in  which  it 
was  formed.  This  produces  a  terrible  pinching  of  the  mucous  membrane  over  the 
tooth  every  time  the  jaws  are  brought  together.  Before,  however,  the  enamel  emin- 
ences of  the  tooth's  crown  make  their  appearance,  the  soft  structures  behind  the 
second  molar  become  much  inflamed,  and  often  suppurate,  the  pus-secretion  appear- 
ing to  be  within  the  enamel  sac  of  the  tooth,  between  the  tooth-crown  and  the 
membrane  covering  it.  The  inflammation,  to  which  this  impaction  and  pressure  give 
rise,  extends  to  surrounding  tissues  :  the  cheek  and  fauces  suffer ;  the  movements  of 
the  jaw  become  stiff  and  painful ;  and  deglutition  is  difficult,  and  attended  with  suf- 
fering like  *  sore-throat.' 

Next  in  frequency  to  the  foregoing  malposition  is  that  in  which  the  wisdom- 
tooth  is  developed  horizontally  forwards,  more  or  less.  It  is  attended  often  with 
serious  consequences.  This  direction  is  sometimes  combined  with  an  inward  leaning  ; 
and  very  rarely  the  crown  of  the  tooth  points  outwards.  This  latter  dislocation  is 
very  unusual ;  but  the  most  severe  case  of  suffering  from  misplacement  of  the  lower 
wisdom-tooth  which  I  have  ever  seen  was  of  this  variety. 

There  is  one  peculiar  symptom  frequently  associated  with  the  painful  cutting  of  a 
lower  wisdom-tooth,  which  adds  to' the  difflculty  of  investigating  the  condition  of  the 
parts,  and  still  more  interferes  with  the  treatment :'  this  symptom  is  spasmodic  can- 
traction  of  the  masseter  muscley  of  a  continuous  and  persistent  character,  the  result  of 
contiguous  irritation ;  not  a  spasm  which  varies  in  intensity,  but  a  true  tonic  spasm, 
the  muscles  being  permanently  set^  so  as  to  keep  the  jaws  nearly  closed,  and  suscep- 
tible only  of  very  slight  separation.  The  jaw  can  usually  be  opened  to  a  small  extent, 
and  then  is  definitely  fixed  ;  it  feels  as  if  there  were  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  further 
movement ;  but  it  is  not  so  ;  for  when  the  cause  of  irritation  is  removed,  the  spasm 
rapidly  ceases,  and  then  the  mouth  can  be  fully  opened.  This  same  form  of  spasm 
sometimes  occurs  from  caries  of  the  molars,  irrespective  of  crowding.  The  pain  that 
accompanies  and  precedes  the  cutting  of  a  wisdom-tooth  varies  very  much  in  different 
individuals ;  but  it  is  frequently  of  a  dull  aching  character,  like  rheumatism,  for 
which  it  is  occasionally  mistaken ;  it  is  diffuse  and  erratic,  extending  up  the  side  of 
the  head,  and  down  to  the  shoulder.  There  is  not  unfrequently  a  good  deal  of 
swelling  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tooth,  and  this  sometimes 
extends  to  the  cheek  and  to  the  eyelids  even,  and  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  :  the 
lymphatic  glands  beneath  the  jaw  also  occasionally  become  enlarged  and  tender. 

The  most  distressing  result,  however,  that  occurs  in  these  cases  is  the  suppuration 
which  sometimes  attends  the  difficult  eruption  of  the  tooth.     In  slight  cases,  even 
where  there  is  no  misplacement  or  want  of  room,  but  simply  a  restrained  progress, 
from  an  unusually  dense  or  cartilaginous  overlying  gum,  pus  w^ill  be  occasionally 
formed  ;  being  secreted  (as  it  has  seemed  to  me)  within  the  capsule  of  the  tooth,  by 
that  which  was  the  *  enamel  pulp.'     In  severer  cases,  the  pus  burrows  among  the 
areolar  tissue,  around  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw ;  the  neighbouring  soft  structures 
become  iufiltrated  with  lymph,  and  the  integument  is  glued  irregularly  to  the  bone  ; 
pus  points  at  different  spots,  often  remote  from  its  original  source ;  and  the  whole 
cheek  may  be  imdermined  with  a  series  of  sinuses.     I  have  seen  the  side  of  the  face, 
from  the  tragus  of  the  ear  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw  behind,  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
and  mental  foramen  in  front,  a  web  of  pus-discharging  fistulse,  and  which,  after  their 
cure  (by  the  mere  removal  of  an  impacted  wisdom-tooth),  left  the  integument  thin, 
and  bound  down  to  the  bone,  with  the  glossy,  tense,  cicatrix-like  aspect  of  a  recently - 
healed  bum — a  great  and  permanent  disfigui-ement.     While  such  cases  are  in  activity, 
they  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  necrosed  bone.     And,  indeed,  they  do  occa- 
sionally lead  to  necrosis  of  more  or  less  of  the  jaw  ;  but  the  severest  suffering  and 
most  suspicious  symptoms  may  occur  without  such  a  complication.     What  is  the 
j)reci8e  anatomical  condition  of  these  burrowing  suppurations  1  am  not  prepared   to 
say  positively.     They  are  not  appai-ently  connected  with  the  fang  of  the  wisdom-tooth , 
like  an  alveolar  abscess.     I  believe  they  commence  in  the  enamel  sac,  before  any 
portion  of  the  crown  pierces  the  gum  ;  and  their  subsequent  course  of  burrowing   is 
from  the  matter  pocketiny  in  a  downward  and  onward  progress.     As  long  as  any 
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part  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  covered  by  gum,  pus  will  be  secreted  by  the  under 
surface  of  the  overlying  portion.  I  have  seen  an  impacted  wisdom-tooth  give  rise 
to  that  foi-m  of  serous  cyst  known  as  a  *  dentigerous  cyst.*  In  those  instances  where 
the  crown  of  the  wisdom-tooth  projects  forwards,  the  second  molar  very  often  suffers. 
The  posterior  feng  is  apt  to  be  eroded  by  absorption,  and  the  whole  tooth  may  become 
necrosed  ;  the  first  of  these  conditions  is  very  common  :  I  have  met  with  several  in- 
stances of  it ;  in  four  specimens  cf  lower  second  molars  now  before  me,  which  were 
removed  on  account  of  forward  pressure  of  wisdom-teeth,  the  posterior  fangs  are  ex- 
cavated by  absorption  in  all ;  in  two  the  pulp-cavity  is  closely  approached ;  in  two  it  is 
opened,  and  in  one  of  the  latter  there  was  total  necrosis  of  the  whole  tooth ;  the  peri- 
osteum was  completely  stripped  from  both  fangs,  which  were  unattached  in  their 
sfx^kets,  and  bathe<l  in  pus.  These  affections  of  the  second  molar  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  balancing  the  meiits  of  the  plans  of  treatment  which  may  be 
contemplated  in  any  particular  case,  and  will,  I  think,  fiivour  that  course  of  proceed- 
ing which  I  believe  ought  in  many  instances  to  be  followed,  but  which  is  not  now 
iLsually  adopted. 

TreatmerU, — The  wisdom-tooth  of  the  iipper  jaw,  when  misplaced,  suggests  but 
one  mode  of  treatment ;  it  by  far  the  most  often  projects  outwards  ;  it  is  then  useless 
for  mastication ;  and  if  it  pinches  the  cheek  painfully  on  closing  the  mouth,  it  may 
be  removed  unhesitatingly  and  w^ithout  compunction.  The  same  may  be  said  when 
it  grows  backwards  and  bruises  the  mucous  membrane  over  the  base  of  the  coronoid 
process ;  the  tooth  is  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  and  should  be  extracted ;  it  is 
very  readily  done,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  annoyances  attendant  on  the  misplacement 
of  the  upper  wisdom-tooth  are  never  attended  with  that  locked-jaw  complication 
which  so  frequently  attends  the  difficulties  of  the  lower  third  molar  eruption.  In 
one  rare  instance,  in  which  the  upper  wisdom-tooth  grew  forwards,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  extract  the  second  molar,  on  account  of  damage  which  it  had  occasioned  by 
producing  absorption  of  the  neck  of  the  anterior  tooth. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  in  the  lower  jaw,  much  will  depend  on  the  degree 
of  im| taction  of  the  tooth  ;  if  it  is  simply  covered  over  by  a  dense  and  cartilaginous 
^um,  free  lancing  is  all  that  may  be  required ;  but  it  will  oflen  have  to  be  repeated. 
In  young  precocious  people,  who  arrive  very  early  at  puberty,  the  wisdom-teeth  often 
make  their  appearance  before  the  jaw  is  ready  for  their  reception,  and  are  imbedded 
in  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process,  though  in  a  proper  upright  position.  The  age  of 
the  patient  in  such  a  condition  is  an  important  question ;  if  young,  lancing  the  gum 
freely,  and  waiting  for  further  elongation  of  the  jaw,  and  more  horizontal  accommo- 
dation, may  l)e  fairly  and  reasonably  adopted  :  but  the  same  state  of  things  in  an 
older  patient  is  not  so  likely  to  find  this  relief;  and  if  the  suffering  of  the  patient  is 
^irreat,  extraction  of  the  impacted  tooth  will  become  necassary.  Where  the  tooth 
emerges  tardily,  and  where  the  anterior  cusps  have  come  through  the  gum  while  the 
posterior  have  remained  covei-ed,  T  have  found  great  advantage  not  only  in  lancing, 
but  in  cutting  away  the  gum  which  overlies  the  back  of  the  tooth,  so  as  to  lay  bare 
the  whole  of  the  masticating  surface  of  the  crown.  Merely  lancing  the  gum  affords 
much  less  relief,  and  the  cut  surfaces  are  apt  to  unite,  and  then  present  a  harder  and 
more  resisting  impediment.  If  the  impaction  is  severe,  and  there  is  no  chance,  from 
the  age  ot  the  patient,  of  sufficient  accommodation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  extract  a 
tooth,  80  as  to  relieve  the  crushing  tension  ;  and  the  question  now  arises  as  to  which 
of  the  two,  the  second  or  third  molar,  should  be  extracted.  Ccfteris  paribus,  it  is 
always  better  to  sacrifice  the  third  than  the  second  molar :  the  wisdom-tooth  is  less 
useful  for  mastication,  and  is  mora  liable  to  decay  ;  it  is  altogether  less  robust :  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  teeth  may  not  be  equal  or  parallel — the  second  molar 
may  be  carious,  or  it  may  be  loose  or  necrosed  by  the  pressure  of  the  tooth  behind 
it :  in  either  case  I  prefer  extracting  it  to  the  wisdom-tooth.  Again,  the  wisdom- 
tooth  may  be  so  situated  that  its  extraction  may  be  a  physical  impossibility,  or 
nearly  so,  as  is  frequently  tlie  case  where  it  grows  horizontally  forwards,  deep  down 
in  the  jaw.  Another  reason,  the  rigidity  of  the  masseter  spsm,  may  i-ender  it  im- 
possible to  reach  the  tooth.    In  either  case  I  should  extract  the  second  molar,  though 
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perfectly  sound,  without  hesitation.  The  distressing  symptoms  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  difficult  eruption  of  the  loiver  wisdom-tooth — the  heavy  pain,  the  sense  of 
tension  and  pressure — ^are  clearly  dependent  on  the  antagonism  of  the  third  and 
second  molars ;  the  former  pushing  forward  into  place,  and  the  latter  resisting  its 
progress.  The  removal  of  the  second  molar  puts  an  end  to  this  antagonism  as  com- 
pletely &s  that  of  the  wisdom-tooth ;  and,  in  result,  the  one  operation  gives  as  entire 
and  immediate  relief  as  the  other.  When  the  second  molar  is  extracted,  the  wisdom- 
tooth  comes  forward  wonderfully ;  and  an  oblique  or  nearly  horizontal  tooth  will 
advance  in  position,  and  alter  in  attitude,  so  as  to  become  nearly,  or  quite,  vertical, 
and  a  fair  opponent  to  the  upper  second  molar.  In  this  improved  position,  when  it 
can  be  used  habitually  in  mastication,  the  dens  sapientiee  is  less  liable  to  caries.  But 
when  suppuration  has  become  established,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  the 
wisdom-tooth  itself,  as  the  extraction  of  the  second  molar,  under  these  circumstances, 
generally  fails  to  arrest  the  dischai^e  of  pus. 

The  closure  of  the  jaws  is  often  so  complete  that,  until  this  condition  has  been 
combated,  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  either  of  the  molar  teeth.  By  pressing  apart  the 
jaws  with  some  sort  of  wedge,  this  may  be  accomplished  gradually,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  sufficiently  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  tooth  selected  for  extraction. 
Steel  instruments  have  been  devised  on  the  principle  of  an  ear  speculum,  composed  of 
two  shafts  or  blades,  which  separate  slowly,  but  forcibly,  by  the  action  of  a  screw.  I 
prefer  a  wedge  of  hard  wood,  such  as  beech  or  box-wood,  which  is  pushed  further 
and  further  into  the  mouth,  as  the  contracted  masseter  yields  before  it.  It  seems  to 
obliterate  the  spasmodic  contraction  for  so  much  at  each  further  introduction,  and 
in  a  few  days  such  an  instrument  will  open  the  mouth  sufficiently  for  tooth-extraction. 
Another  arrangement,  however,  invented  by  Mr.  Maunder,  of  the  London  Hospital, 
seems  to  possess  advantages  over  those  previously  in  use.  It  consists  of  a  cone  of 
box-wood  or  ivory,  upon  which  is  cut  a  spiral  screw-worm,  gradually  increasing  in 
diameter  and  in  thickness  of  the  worm ;  it  resembles  the  shell  of  a  univalve  mollusc, 
such  as  a  whelk-shell,  only  the  spire  is  more  elongated  and  drawn  out.  In  cases 
where  closure  of  the  mouth  is  brought  about  by  spasm  induced  through  the  painful 
eruption  of  a  wisdom-tooth,  occurring  as  it  does  in  early  life,  the  teeth  in  the  frout 
of  the  mouth  are  almost  always  firm,  and  would  readily  bear  the  wedging  force. 
Upon  introducing  the  point  of  Mr.  Maunder's  *  gag  *  between  the  incisors,  or  canines, 
or  premolars,  and  slowly  turning  the  instrument,  it  evenly  and  in  regular  progress 
separates  the  jaws,  and,  as  I  have  thought,  with  quicker  results  than  any  other  method. 
Very  favourable  results  have  been  obtained  with  Coleman's  gag,  associated  with 
anfPsthetics. 

In  extracting  an  impacted  wisdom-tooth  one  accident  will  occasionally  arise ; 
namely,  the  crushing  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  beneath  the  tooth-fang.  It  is 
immediately  attended  by  loss  of  feeling  in  the  teeth  and  lower  lip  of  that  side.  This 
has  occurred  twice  to  myself.  In  each  case  sensation  slowly  returned  and  was  quite 
re  established  in  a  few  weeks. 

III.  Tumours  o/fJie  gum, — (a)  Epulis  ;  (b)  Congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  gum 
and  alveolar  borders  of  the  maxillse ;  (c)  Polypus  of  the  gum  ;  (c?)  Vascular  tumours; 
(c)  Warty  tumours  of  the  gum. 

Epulis. — '  The  term  "  epulis  "  has  been  vaguely  applied  to  various  tumours  that 
are  found  in  and  beneath  the  gums.  The  etymological  meaning  of  the  word 
(iir/,  uponj  ov\n,  iJm  gums),  entirely  referring  to  position,  and  not  to  structure,  is 
likely  to  have  caused  and  to  continue  this  confusion.  Where,  however,  distinction 
has  been  drawn,  it  has  been  applied  to  those  hard  and  densely  fibrous  tumours  that 
arise  from  the  surface  of  the  alveolar  processes,  involving  the  periosteum,  and  by 
their  expanded  growth  stretching  the  otherwise  healthy  gum  over  them.  These 
are  essentially  different  in  origin,  history,  and  anatomical  structure  from  the  loose 
flaps,  and  often  pedunculated  masses  of  gum,  mere  hypcrtrophied  integument,  that 
are  not  unfi*equently  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  decayed  teeth,  and  to  which 
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the  designations  "  pol jpus "  and  **  fungus  "  of  the  gum  have  been  appropriately 
given.'  * 

An  epulis  tumour  consists  of  a  hard  dense  mass  growing  slowly  and  evenly  from 
the  edge  of  the  alveolar  process  usually  between  two  standing  teeth,  and  more  com- 
monly on  the  labial  or  buccal  aspect  than  the  lingual.  The  point  at  which  this 
growth  generally  makes  its  first  appearance  is  beneath  and  involving  the  little  tongue 
of  gum  which  exists  between  the  necks  of  two  contiguous  teeth.  As  it  progresses  in 
size,  it  displaces  the  neighbouring  teeth,  one  usually  more  than  the  other ;  it  has  for 
the  most  part  a  broad  base,  and  increases  in  basal  area  more  than  in  projecting  growth. 
The  situation  in  which  an  epulis  commences  is  liable  to  a  good  deal  of  variety ; 
though  usually  at  the  free  edge  of  the  alveolar  process,  it  may  form  at  a  distance  from 
it ;  but  I  believe  it  is  always  associated  with  porous  vascular  bone,  nearly  connected 
with  the  periodontal  membrane,  and  does  not  spring  from  the  compact  tissue  limiting 
the  outline  of  the  bone.  The  growth  sometimes  commences  in  the  tooth-socket.  As 
I  have  remarked,  the  endosteal  membrane  shares  in  the  genesis  of  an  epulis  tumour, 
and  the  fibrous  growth  appears  to  burrow,  so  to  speak,  into  the  substance  of  the 
bone,  producing  a  general  expansion  of  the  whole  structure.  The  surface  of  the 
tumour  is  like  that  of  the  surrounding  gum  ;  it  is,  however,  sometimes  mottled,  and 
not  infrequently  slightly  but  broadly  and  flatly  lobulated.  It  is  as  insensitive  as 
the  surrounding  gum,  and  is  not  liable  to  bleed  ;  when  manipulated,  it  is  tense  and 
elastic.  The  tumour  varies  in  size  indefinitely — from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
walnut,  or  larger.  It  is  generally  stated  that  epulis  tumours  are  more  common  in 
the  upper  than  in  the  lower  jaw  :  this  coincides  with  my  own  experience.  I  happen 
to  have  met  with  them  in  the  proportion  exactly  of  two  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter.  According,  however,  to  Mr.  Heath's  table,  he  has  met  with  twelve  ca<<es  of 
epulis  in  the  lower  jaw  to  nine  in  the  upper.  The  epulis  tumour  appears  to  have  a 
certain  relation  to  the  teeth  in  whose  neighbourhood  it  forms.  It  almost  always 
makes  its  appearance  where  there  are  teeth  :  it  usually  invades  one  in  a  very  marked 
degree  more  than  any  other  near  which  it  may  be  situated,  by  dislocating  it  and 
pushing  it  out  of  place  :  it  has  nothing  to  do  apparently  with  caries  of  the  tooth  : 
the  removal  of  the  particular  tooth,  with  excision  of  the  tumour,  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  immediate  and  complete  cure  of  the  disease. 

Occasionally  these  tumours  appear  where  teeth  have  been  removed  and  the  gum 
seems  to  be  edentulous ;  it  will,  however,  generally  be  found  in  these  instances  that 
a  fang  of  one  of  the  teeth  has  been  left  behind,  and  is  associated  with  the  irritation 
that  has  caused  the  morbid  growth.  One  of  the  most  severe  examples  of  this  malady 
which  I  have  seen  consisted  of  a  bilobular  ma^,  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  extend- 
ing, on  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  the  dens  sapientise  to  the  canine  tooth, 
the  four  intermediate  teeth  having  been  removed.  The  excision  of  the  tumour  had 
been  repeatedly  performed,  but  it  always  returned.  Its  removal  on  this  occasion 
fli.<iclo6ed  the  remains  of  one  fang  of  the  first  molar  tooth  in  its  very  axis  ;  this  was 
extracted,  and  the  disease  did  not  again  make  its  appearance.  I  believe  this  will 
generally  be  found  the  case  where  the  tumour  forms  upon  an  appawntly  edentulous 
ri^on  of  the  jaw.  Epulis  has  its  origin  in  the  osteal  membrane  of  the  alveolus. 
Tlje  bone  of  the  alveolar  processes  is  very  vascular,  and  almost  cancellated  in  its  loose 
o|jen  stmcture.  The  endosteal  membrane  which  lines  this  cancellated  bone,  the 
{jeriosteum  which  covers  it,  and  which  lines  the  tooth-sockets  and  the  fibrous  tissue 
of  the  gum,  are  all  continuous,  and  alike  share  in  the  development  of  an  epulis 
tumour.  The  bulk  of  the  tumour  consists  of  a  dense  web  of  fibrous  tissue  ;  and  from 
its  basal  attachment,  and  passing  into  its  substance,  are  usually  small  gitjwths  of 
bone.  Tlie  fibrous  tissue  interlaces  pretty  regularly — some  fibres  being  parallel  to 
the  surface,  and  others  radiating  from  the  base,  intersecting  the  former  at  right 
angles.  Tlie  bone- growths  may  be  thin  needle-like  spicula  or  little  flakes  :  at  the 
fioint  whence  these  bony  processes  arise,  the  tumour  receives  its  main  vascular  supply, 
and  the  subjacent  bone  is  very  porous.      Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins  mentions  an  instance 

'  Specimens  of  EjmliB,  by  S.  J.  A.  Salter,  Tram.  Path.  Sor.  vol.  v.  1854. 
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of  an  epulis  attached  only  by  a  pedicle  to  the  gum,  in  which  there  was  a  nucleus  of 
bone.  This  could  not  at  any  time  have  had  bony  union  with  the  jaw  ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstance indicates,  in  a  physiological  sense,  the  osteal  character  of  these  fibroid  de- 
velopments. Epulis  tumours  are  perfectly  innocent,  nor  do  they,  I  believe,  ever  pass 
into  a  malignant  character.  Sometimes,  though  rax'ely,  they  ulcerate  on  the  surface ; 
but  this  is  only  under  the  influence  of  external  agencies,  such  as  produce  ulceration 
of  any  portion  of  the  gum  :  they  may  then  become  painful. 

The  histology  of  epulis  tumours  is  consistent  with  their  history — ^locally  re- 
current as  long  as  the  circumstances  under  which  they  occurred  are  maintained, 
destroyed  by  the  removal  of  their  local  nidus,  and  never  impregnating  the  system. 
Epulis  tumours  are  always,  I  believe,  a  form  of  '  fibro-plastic ;  '  a  combination  of 
fibrous  tissue  and  myeloid  cells,  the  proportion  of  the  two  constituents  varying  in- 
definitely. In  general,  the  main  bulk  of  the  tumour  consists  of  fibrous  tissue  ;  but 
sometimes  the  myeloid-cell  element  prepondei'ates,  and  may  form  the  major  portion  of 
the  growth.*  According  to  Mr.  Heath,  the  myeloid  form  preponderates  in  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  fibrous  in  the  upper. 

The  treatment  of  epulis  is  very  simple ;  it  requires  early  and  complete  extirpation 
with  the  knife,  and  according  to  the  extent  and  inveteracy  of  the  case  it  may  also 
need  the  removal  of  contiguous  teeth  and  subjacent  bone.  These  latter  circumstances 
refer  to  an  important  cii*cumstance  in  the  pathological  history  of  the  disease :  it  is 
this,  that  as  long  as  the  alveolar  process  remains  upon  which  the  tumour  grew,  and 
which  must  ^necessarily  be  as  \oxig  as  the  teeth  which  are  implanted  in  it  are  not 
removed,  so  long  will  the  tumour  be  inveterate,  so  often  will  it  return,  however 
accurately  and  carefully  it  may  have  been  removed.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  very 
general  rule.  But  when  the  alveolar  process  is  gone,  it  shows  no  tendency  to  return. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  spontaneous  absorption  of  the  alveoli 
that  follows  the  extraction  of  the  teeth  is  of  itself,  in  many  instances ,  where  the 
disease  is  confined  only  to  these  processes,  enough  to  prevent  its  recurreilce.  That  is 
to  say,  if  the  tumour  be  removed  to  a  level  with  the  gum,  and  the  contiguous  teeth 
be  exti-acted,  the  alveolar  process  vanishes,  by  absorption,  and  the  disease  no  more 
returns ;  though  the  same  opei*ation,  without  the  removal  of  the  teeth,  may  have 
been  performed  unsuccessfully  any  number  of  times  previously.  In  a  first  operation 
when  the  disease  is  of  limited  extent,  it  will  be  well  to  try  the  result  of  its  simple 
removal  by  the  scalpel  without  the  extraction  of  teeth  or  the  cutting  away  of  more 
bone  than  can  be  accomplished  with  the  knife.  The  bone  about  the  base  and  axis 
of  the  tumour  being  vascular  and  spongy,  the  knife  readily  cuts  away  small  portions. 
Any  subsequent  sprouting  of  gi*anuIations  in  an  undue  or  threatening  degree  should  be 
checked  and  repressed  by  some  caustic,  and  for  this  purpose  nitric  acid  has  been 
especially  recommended.  If  the  disease  recurs,  as  it  too  often  does,  the  same  opera- 
tion should  be  repeated,  and  accompanied  by  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  or  teeth  whose 
socket  or  sockets  have  been  implicated.  Unless  the  disease  have  a  deep  hold  on  the 
bony  substance  of  the  jaw,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  cut  away  any  large  amount 
of  bone ;  sometimes,  however,  this  is  the  case ;  or  the  growth  may  have  started  deep 
in  the  socket  of  a  tooth.  In  such  an  instance,  it  may  be  necessary  to  extirpate  a 
considerable  amount  of  bone.  A  V-shaped  portion  or  a  cubical  mass  may  be  readily 
cut  out  by  means  of  a  Hey's  saw  and  bone-nippers,  according  to  the  form  and  extent 
of  the  particular  tumour.  It  will  never,  I  believe,  be  necessary  to  go  far  below  the 
limit  of  the  alveolar  process ;  for  it  is  with  the  alveolar  bone  that  the  disease  is 
essentially  connected.  In  the  lower  jaw  I  would  urge  the  necessity  of  never  cutting 
through  the  entire  bone,  as  the  breaking  of  the  maxillary  arch  most  seriously  inter- 
feres with  the  position  of  the  remaining  }K)rtions  of  the  bone,  and  thus  disturbs  the 
normal  opposition  of  the  teeth  in  the  two  jaws  relatively. 

Congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  gum  a/nd  alveolar  borders  of  tJie  maxiUas. — In  1859 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  very  remarkable  example  of  disease,  which  is, 
perhaps,  best  defined  by  the  above  title,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Pollock,  at  St  George's 

'  Specimens  of  Epulis,  by  S.  J.  A.  Salter,  loc.  cit, ;  '  Myeloid  Epulis  of  Lower  Jaw,'  by 
J.  Hutchinson,  Trans,  Path' Soc,  vol.  viii. 
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Hospital.  At  that  time  there  was,  I  believe,  no  recotiled  example  of  this  curious 
tumour.like  growth  ;  nor  had  any  instance  of  it  been  published  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
until  a  case  was  described  and  figured  by  Gross  in  the  second  edition  of  his  '  System 
of  Surgery.'  ^  This  case  was  not  only  the  same  in  essence,  but  was  singularly  like 
Mr.  Pollock  8  in  all  particulars. 

Similar  cases  have  since  been  recorded.  One  occurred  in  University  College 
Hospital  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Erichsen,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Heath.'  Another 
is  published  by  Mr.  Waterman,'  an  American  surgeon.  Three  examples  have  been 
recorded  by  Dr.  Murray,*  and  two  more  recently  by  Mr.  Heath.* 

Mr.  Pollock  8  patient  at  the  time  of  her  admission  into  the  hospital  was  eight  years  old.  At 
birth  nothing  was  noticed  unusual  in  her  mouth,  but  a  fortnight  after  a  tooth  was  cut,  and 
by  the  fifth  week  six  had  appeared.  It  was  then  remarked  that  the  gums  were  full  and 
thick,  and  puffy.  They  continued  to  increase  in  bulk,  and  at  two  years  of  age  they  were 
cauterised,  and  all  the  temporary  teeth  which  had  appeared  were  extracted.  At  birth  the 
child  had  an  unusual  quantity  of  hair  on  the  head,  and  also  much  on  the  arms  and  legs : 
when  taken  into  the  hospital  this  peculiarity  was  very  striking;  the  hair  of  the  head  was 
coarse  and  rank,  and  grew  low  on  the  forehead,  and  in  front  of  the  ears  on  to  the  cheeks. 
The  anna  and  legs  were  covered  with  hair.     The  patient  was  epileptic. 

Before  any  operation  was  performed,  the  girl  presented  a  most  extraordinary  appearance. 
A  large  mass,  pink  and  smootb,  protruded  from  the  mouth,  which  the  lips  did  not  and  could 
not  cover.  It  was  slightly  corrugated  or  indistinctly  lohed ;  the  structure  wa^  very  dense, 
inelastic,  and  insensitive,  and  appeared  skin-like  on  the  surface.  The  greater  bulk  proceeded 
from  the  unper  jaw,  and  was  most  developed  in  the  front  of  the  mouth ;  out  the  same  condition 
appeared  along  the  whole  edge  of  both  jaws,  that  of  the  lower  jaw  being  less,  and  covered 
and  overlapped  by  the  upper. 

In  structure  this  hypertrophied  mass  consisted  both  of  an  expanded  and  prolonged  de- 
velopment of  the  alveolar  borders  of  the  maxillae,  and  an  immense  thickening  of  the  tibrous 
tiA^ue  of  the  gum,  with  a  proportionately  exuberant  growth  of  the  papillary  surface.  The 
n;moval  of  portions  of  the  mass  by  surgical  operation  gave  opportunities  of  examining  its 
precise  nature.  In  the  front  of  tbe  upper  jaw,  where  the  development  was  greatest,  the  tibrous 
mads  extended  in  some  places  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  beyond  the  alveolar  edge, 
which  it  thus  covered  in  with  a  dense  cushion.  Those  of  the  temporary  teeth  which  had  not 
been  extracted  were  deeply  embedded  in  the  mass,  the  crowns  of  the  second  lower  temporary 
molars  being  the  only  ones  which  were  now  visible.  The  crowns  of  all  four  of  the  six-years' 
old  teeth  (tirst  permanent  molars)  had  appeared  on  account  of  the  slightness  of  the  bvper- 
trophy  towards  the  back  of  the  mouth.  A  section  of  parts  of  the  removed  mass  displayed 
the  remaining  temporary  teeth  completely  clothed  with  the  thick  fibrous  growth,  the  fangs 
embedded  in  sockets,  but  the  crowns  free  of  bone  and  each  closely  surrounded  by  a  serous- 
like  chamber  without  any  communication  with  the  surface.  One  of  the  superior  central 
incisors  was  more  deeply  covered  than  any  other  teeth,  and  was  nearly  an  inch  from  the 
Kurface.  The  fangs  of  the  permanent  teeih  were  developed  in  accordance  with  the  a^e  of  tbe 
patient ;  but  I  observed  that  the  crowns  were  still  encased  in  the  bony  loculi,  though  from 
the  age  of  the  patient  the  distal  wall  of  tbe  bony  capsules  should,  in  many  of  them  (incisors 
luid  tiret  premolarsi),  have  been  absorbed.  In  the  socket  of  the  first  temporary  incisors  a 
feiuall  abs^jrbed  orifice  existed,  leading  into  the  loculus  of  the  permanent  tooth,  such  as  is 
a^ually  found  about  five  years  old. 

But  tbe  most  remarkable  point  of  structure  in  this  growth  was  the  papillary  surface.  The 
epithelium  had  changed  into  a  very  thick  and  hsrd  epidermis,  beneath  which,  and  evenly 
covered  in  by  it,  were  enormously  long  papillae.  The  papillae  of  gum  vary  from  about  -'^tb 
to  ,',^th  of  an  inch  in  length  normally ;  but  in  a  section,  vertical  to  the  surface,  they  here 
appear  from  ^th  to  ^th  of  an  inch ;  and  when  by  maceration  the  outer  epiderm  has 
hnf  n  removed,  the  papillte  stand  up  like  the  pile  of  plush  or  velvet,  and  may  be  brushed  from 
Mfle  to  side  by  the  tin^r.  Kolliker  '  has  noticed  that  in  the  mouths  of  edentulous  old  people, 
whcise  bare  gums  are  exposed  to  the  rough  attrition  of  food,  tbe  papillae  become  much 
eularged  and  elongated,  attaining  sometimes  tbe  /^th  of  an  inch  in  length :  and  here,  under 
*'\p>sure  to  still  more  physical  violence,  the  same  change  has  taken  place  to  a  vastly  greater 
d#-srrpe.  But  I  apprehend  that  this  monstrous  development  of  the  papillie  has  also  another 
meaning,  and  that  it  is  an  essential  element  of  the  disease  ;  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 


»  A  Sifttemof  Surffejy,  &c.,  by  S.  D.  Qroa^,  M.D.;  Phihidelphia,  1802.     2nd  edition, 
ii.  p.  r.35,  fig.  im. 

*  Injuries  and  I}i$ea»en  of  the  JawHf  p.  180.     Ijondon,  180H. 

*  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ,  .\pril  8,  l8CD,  p.  107. 

*  Med.'Chir.  Trans,  vol.  hi.  p.  2'55.     1H7:J. 

*  Trans,  Odornt.  S(»c.  vol.  xi.  p.  18.    1879. 

*  Mikroskopiiche  Anatomie,  4*c.,  von  Dr.  A.  Kolliker,  vol,  ii.  p.  86.     I^eipsic,  1864. 
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rong;h  und  thick  skin  of  the  patient,  the  abundant  development  of  coarse  bfur  over  the 
surface,  and  also  the  enormous  teeth.  The  permanent  teeth  which  were  removed  hy  the 
operations  are  excessively  larjre,  especially  the  superior  central  incisors ;  these  are  larger  than 
any  I  have  before  seen  removed  from  a  female  mouth.  All  these  circumstances  imply  a 
tendency  to  a  general  tegumentary  and  papillary  hypertrophy. 

Treatment, — The  proper  treatment  of  this  disease  is  obviously  that  which  wa-s 
followed  in  each  of  the  recorded  cases.  Portions  of  the  projecting  mass  were  cut 
away  with  scalpels  and  bone-nippers  till  tlie  alveolar  borders  were  curtailed  to  within 
moderate  limits.  The  operation  was  not  completed  at  once,  but  was  performed  in 
detail,  aa  the  patients  could  bear  it.  In  Mr.  Pollock's  and  Dr.  Gross's  cases  there 
was  a  slight  tendency  to  a  fresh  growth  where  the  hypertrophied  masses  were 
removed. 

Polypus  of  the  gum, — The  gum  is  liable  to  a  simple  hypertrophy,  the  increase  of 
growth— a  sort  of  mucous  tubercle — being  confined  to  the  gum  structure  alone,  and 
not  involving  the  osteal  membrane,  nor  complicated  with  a  growth  of  bone.  The 
little  tongues  of  gum  between  the  necks  of  the  teeth  are  liable  to  this  affection , 
especially  towards  the  front  of  the  mouth ;  and  they  sometimes  grow  to  such  an 
extent,  being  confluent  with  those  on  either  side,  as  to  cover  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  crowns  of  the  teeth.  This  condition  is  usually  associated  with  uncleanly  habits ; 
and  may  be  generally  cured  and  prevented  hereafter  by  simple  and  easy  means.  The 
teeth  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  tartar ;  the  gums  may  be  scarified  :  for 
the  future  the  teeth  should  be  abundantly  brushed  with  a  stiff  brush,  and  the  mouth 
washed  with  an  astringent  lotion,  of  which  solution  of  permanganate  of  potass  may 
form  an  ingredient.  I  have  seen  a  modification  of  this  condition,  which  was  evidently 
S3rphilitic ;  the  growths  of  the  gum  were  condylomatous,  and  were  more  or  less 
covered  with  very  painful  superficial  ulcers.  The  symptoms  readily  yielded  to  the 
internal  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  the  application  with  a  earners- 
hair  brush  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  10  grs.  to  ^'.  aquse.  Hypertrophy  of 
the  gum  of  a  truly  polypus-like  form  not  infrequently  occui-s  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  teeth  which  are  carious  at  their  sides,  and  when  the  caiies  reaches  the 
neck  of  the  tooth :  the  irritation  of  the  contiguous  dentinal  disease  seems  to  stimu- 
late this  unwonted  growth,  and  the  mucous  membrane  bulges  into  the  cavity  and 
fills  it  up.  The  cavities  of  two  teeth  carious  on  their  contiguous  surfaces  are  very 
apt  to  be  associated  with  this  condition,  the  little  polypus  of  gum  between  them 
rising  to  their  masticating  sur&ces.  Such  tumours  are  more  or  less  pedunculated  ; 
they  have  a  red  fleshy  look,  and  are  very  liable  to  bleed  when  roughly  touched.  The 
structure  of  these  growths  is  in  consonance  with  their  aspect  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  bleed ;  they  consist  principally  of  hypertrophy  of  the  true  mucous-mem- 
brane element  of  the  gum,  especially  the  papillary  structure  :  the  epithelial  covering 
is  rather  diminished  in  proportional  amount,  while  the  papillae  themselves  become 
enormously  elongated  and  increased  in  diameter,  and  some  of  the  conical  papillse 
develop  into  the  compound  fungiform  variety.  These  changes  are  accompanied  by 
great  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  which  loop  into  the  papillse. 

Polypous  growths  of  the  gum  are  so  often  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  con- 
tiguous teeth,  that  their  treatment  involves  that  of  the  teeth  also.  If  the  polypus, 
growing  into  a  carious  tooth,  is  extirpated,  it  will  most  prohably  return  till  the 
tooth  itself  is  removed,  or  the  condition  of  the  tooth  which  had  irritated  the  gum  has 
been  remedied.  The  caries  should  be  cut  away ;  rngged  or  sharp  edges  of  tooth- 
substance  should  be  smoothed  and  blunted,  and  the  remaining  cavity  should  be 
filled.  The  gum  may  still  show  some  tendency  to  renewed  sprouting,  and  this  may 
be  kept  down  for  a  time  by  the  repeated  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  alum,  when  it  will  probably  assume  a  healthy  aspect.  If 
the  removal  of  the  polypus  is  accompanied  by  the  extraction  of  the  offending  toofh,  I 
believe  it  never  returns. 

Vascular  tumours, — The  tissues  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth  are  obnoxious  to  the 
growth  of  vascular  tumours,  which  vary  from  passive  nctvus-like  swellings  to  those 
other  forms  of  more  arterial  character — aneurisms  by  anastomosis,     I  have  met  with 
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both  these  forms  of  the  Hisease.  The  most  common  position  in  which  it  develops 
irstelf  is  in  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  between  the  incisora,  or  canines  and  lateral  incisors. 
A  rather  severe  instance  which  occurred  recently  under  my  care  manifested  itself  in 
the  r^on  that  should  have  been  occupied  by  the  left  lateral  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw ; 
but  as  the  laterals  were  wanting  in  this  person,  the  tumour  formed  between  the 
canine  and  central  incisor.  It  had  been  about  six  months  in  reaching  its  then  size, 
the  dimensions  of  a  large  marble  flattened  on  the  surfiice.  It  was  of  a  purplish 
colour,  streaked  with  many  vessels  on  the  surface  ;  it  was  easily  compressed,  but  was 
f^lastic,  and  when  pressed  it  became  pale,  exsanguine,  and  much  reduced  in  size ; 
upon  removing  the  pressure  it  resumed  its  previous  aspect  in  a  pulse  or  two.  The 
surface  of  the  growth  was  tolerably  smooth ;  the  base  somewhat  constricted,  being 
ahoTit  one-third  less  than  the  head  of  the  tumour.  The  whole  of  the  gums  were  very 
red,  tnrgid,  and  swollen,  and  the  little  tongues  of  gum  between  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  generally  were  enlarged  and  spongy.  The  patient  had  suffered  no  pain,  but 
was  conscious  of  a  constant  throbbing  and  pulsation.  The  most  im)x>rtant  symptom, 
however,  was  the  haemorrhage,  which  had  latterly  become  a  serious  source  of  trouble 
and  distress ;  it  usually  occurred  at  night ;  it  would  ooze  from  the  mouth  and  stain 
the  pillow  and  sheets,  and  sometimes  trickle  into  the  glottis  and  cause  momentary 
sufibcation. 

The  treatment  which  I  first  adopted  in  this  case  was  determined  by  the  very  ar- 
terial character  of  the  tumour.  I  attempted  to  destroy  it  by  ligature :  a  needle  armed 
with  a  double  thread  was  passed  through  its  base,  and  each  portion  of  the  thread 
was  tied  so  as  to  strangulate  half  of  its  attachment.  The  ligatures  were  tied  tight, 
but  did  not  cut  through  the  substance  of  the  growth.  Their  effect  was  for  the  time 
to  produce  complete  strangulation  :  the  tumour  was  tense  ;  and  the  blrMxl  could  not 
be  squeezed  out  of  it  by  pressure.  This  plan  did  not  ultimately  succeed,  for  the  size 
was  not  permanently  diminished  and  the  circulation  was  re-established.  I  next  re- 
moved the  tumour  by  a  very  tight  ligature,  cutting  it  clean  off;  afber  this  it  returned 
as  before,  and  I  finally  extirpated  it  with  a  scalpel,  cutting  freely  inwards  so  as  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  spongy  vascular  bone  which  seemed  to  form  its  basal  axis. 
The  bone  at  the  base  of  these  growths  appears  always  to  be  very  vascular  and  open 
in  its  texture.  €k>nsiderable  haemorrhage  followed  the  operation,  which  ceased  under 
cold  and  pressure.  For  a  few  weeks  the  cicatrix  furnished  freely  sprouting  granula- 
tions ;  these  were  abundantly  cauterised  twice  a  week,  and  ultimately  yielded  a 
healthy  scar.  In  structure  this  little  mass  when  removed  displayed  a  complicated 
Taneular  network,  which,  under  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  with  the  microscope,  ex- 
hibited little  else  than  an  elaborate  aggregation  of  the  nuclei  of  blood-vessel  muscle- 
cells.  The  surface  was  clothed  with  epithelium  and  papillie,  like  the  gum.  I 
Ijelieve  that  no  danger  can  arise  in  these  cases  from  the  use  of  the  knife  in  at  once 
extirpating  the  tumour ;  the  bleeding  may  be  profuse  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  it 
soon  ceases. 

I  have  seen  a  vascular  tumour  connected  apparently  with  the  periosteum  of  a 
looHe  molar  tooth,  in  which  the  haemorrhage  was  very  severe,  occurring  also  at  night 
to  an  extent  that  was  really  alarming :  the  tumour  was  a  tense  pedunculated  mass, 
attaclied  to  the  side  of  an  upper  molar  tooth,  half  of  the  fang  of  which  was  naked. 
The  extraction  of  the  tooth  brought  away  the  tumour  with  it,  which  immediately 
shrivelled  up  to  half  its  previous  volume,  and  became  soft  and  flabby.' 

These  tumours,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  occur  in  adult  and  middle  life ; 
they  are  perfectly  innocent,  and  show  no  tendency  to  return  when  carefully  eradi- 
cated. 

Warty,  or  papillary  tumours  of  the  gum,— The  papillae  of  the  gum  occasionally 
become  hypertrophied  into  warty  growths.  A  singular  instance  occurred  in  the 
pn^rtice  of  Sir  William  Fergusson,  in  which  the  papillae  were  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  length  :  they  were  soft  and  shreddy,  and  consisted  mainly  of  loosely  adherent 
epithelium.        The  tumour  was  removed,  and  recurred    several  times.      Another 

'  *  Vsflcnlar  Turoours  connected  with  the  Dental  Periosteum,*  by  S.  J.  A  Salter :  Tram, 
Paik,  8oc.  Yol  y.    1864. 
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example  was  operated  on  by  Mr.  Cock,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  a  warty  tumonr, 
the  size  of  a  split  chestnut,  formed  in  the  hard  palate  of  a  man.^  This  was  covered 
with  papillsB  the  eighth  of  an  inch  long.  It  consisted  principally  of  fibrous  tissue 
and  dense  coherent  epithelium.  I  have  seen  a  profusion  of  small  warts  on  the  gums 
associated  with  warts  on  the  lips  and  about  the  face.  In  all  cases  the  growths  should 
be  removed  with  the  knife ;  and  any  recurrence  should  be  repressed  by  caustic  or 
astringent  applications. 

IV.  Tumours  of  the  pulp.  Polypus  of  the  pulp, — In  carious  teeth  the  tooth- 
pulp  is  occasionally  developed  into  a  polypus-like  growth,  that  fills  more  or  leas  Uie 
diseased  cavity.  This  formation  is  a  dense,  gristly,  pink-coloured  mass,  ooni»isting  of 
a  modification  of  the  original  dentine-forming  organ :  it  is  always  attached  by  a  con- 
stricted base  to  the  pu]p  in  the  canal  of  one  or  more  of  the  fangs  ;  the  mass  itself  is 
usually  more  or  less  rounded,  frequently  corresponding  in  form  exactly  to  the  carious 
cavity  which  contains  it ;  sometimes,  by  a  more  exuberant  growth,  it  is  forced  into  a 
polyhedi*al  shape  by  the  contiguous  structures,  whose  pressure  curtails  its  further  en- 
largement— the  masticating  surface  of  the  opposing  tooth  in  the  other  jaw,  the  distal 
and  proximal  neighbours  of  the  tooth  from  which  it  has  sprung,  the  tongue  and  the 
cheek ;  such  cases  as  these  usually  occurring  where  the  walls  of  the  original  tooth 
have  completely  broken  away,  leaving  a  distinct  interval  bounded  by  the  parts  I 
have  named.  In  such  examples  it  may  be  difficult  to  an  inexperienced  observer  to 
make  out  the  nature  of  the  tumour ;  it  may  be  mistaken  for  an  epulis^  oi'  a  gum 
polypus ;  search  for  the  remains  of  the  decayed  tooth  will  settle  this  doubt.  Thw 
polypus  is  very  callous  and  insensitive  to  pain  ;  it  is  not  liable  to  ulcerate  or  bleed  ; 
but  it  discharges  pus  from  its  surface,  especially  when  in  contact  with  the  walls  of 
the  carious  tooth  in  whose  cavity  it  forms.  In  structure  these  polypi  approach,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  very  closely  to  the  ordinary  granulations  of  a  healing  sore, 
consisting  supei'ficially  of  a  mass  of  exudation  corpuscles,  through  which  are  dis- 
tributed multitudes  of  capillary  loops,  and  more  deeply  of  a  fibrous  tissue  into  which 
these  cells  have  developed.  In  these  instances  the  most  superficial  cells  appear  to  be 
shed,  assuming  the  form  and  aspect  of  pus.  Rarely  these  granulations  seem  to  heal, 
to  cicatrise ;  and  I  have  found  a  few  instances  in  which  the  surface  of  the  polypus 
has  been  clothed  with  a  dense  cuticular  epithelium  overlying  a  basement  membrane 
folded  into  true  papillae.  Polypus  of  the  tooth-pulp  *  most  often  occurs  in  young 
people,  and  in  ^ose  in  whom  the  teeth  are  impei-fectly  calcified,  presenting  that 
peculiar  globular  calcification  in  which  the  substance  of  the  dentine  becomes  rapidly 
sodden  with  saliva,  and  carious  without  limit  from  the  enamel  to  the  pulp.'  '  The 
physiological  phenomena  displayed  by  polypus  of  the  pulp  are  very  remarkable  as 
regards  both  the  pulp  itself  and  the  tooth — their  oppositeness  to  the  whole  train  of 
circumstances  which  accompany  the  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  pulps  dependent  on 
caries,  odontalgia,  lymph-deposit  on  fangs,  alveolar  abscess,  Ac.  .  .  .  The  pulp  never 
undergoes  intrinsic  calcification,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  dentine  of  repair  is 
ever  formed.'  ^  Occasionally,  though  very  i-arely,  teeth  with  polypus  of  the  pulp 
produce  alveolar  abscess. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  is  ver}'  simple.  If  the  polypus  is  cut  away,  it  will 
certainly  return ;  caustics  and  the  like  applications  appear  to  have  no  influence  in 
repressing  it.  If  the  tooth  be  extracted,  it  is  finally  eradicated ;  and  this  plan  should 
in  my  opinion  always  be  adopted.' 

Sensitive  growth  of  pulp  after  fracture, — This  condition  only  occurs,  as  I  believe, 
when  a  tooth  with  a  healthy  pulp  is  suddenly  fractured  by  mechanical  violence. 
When  a  pulp  is  thus  exposed,  it  exhibits  intense  sensitiveness  to  touch,  to  cold  or 

♦ '  'Papillary  Tumours  of  the  Gum,'  by  S,  J.  A.  Salter,  in  Guys  Hospital  Reports ^  Srd 
series,  vol.  xii.  p.  tSfjS. 

*  '  Polypus  of  Tooth- pulp,'  by  S.  J.  A.  Salter,  Guys  Hospital  Reports^  3rd  series,  vol.  iv. 

*  I  learn  from  Mr.  (^oleman  that  he  has  once  succeeded  id  saring  the  tooth  by  excising  the 
growth,  touching  the  pedicle  with  strong  nitric  acid,  capping,  and  filling  the  cavity  with 
stopping. 
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beat,  or  indeed  to  any  external  influence ;  and  it  frequently  sprouts  into  a  small 
excrescence.  This  excrescence  is  usually  of  a  semi-transparent  aspect ;  it  is  often 
complicated  on  tHe  surface,  and  villus-like  :  when  removed,  like  the  other  form  of 
pulp-growth,  it  certainly  returns,  and  of  the  same  character  as  before.  In  micro- 
scopic structure  this  sprouting  of  the  pulp  differs  little  from  the  insensitive  polypus ; 
but  its  vitality  implies  a  more  abundant  nervous  supply — vascular  granulations 
appear  to  the  observer  to  constitute  its  histological  elements.  This  condition  remains 
as  a  permanent  torture  to  the  patient,  till  the  tooth  is  extracted,  when  it  is  of  course 
completely  removed.  I  have  known  this  state  of  tooth-pulp  form  a  very  distressing 
complication  in  a  ease  of  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  which  a  bicuspid  tooth  was 
broken  and  the  pulp  exposed  :  here  the  apparatus  for  fixing  the  displaced  bone,  and 
the  introduction  into  the  mouth  of  food,  were  attended  with  agonising  pain,  which 
continued  till  its  source,  a  fractured  tooth  with  a  quick  pulp,  was  discoveied  and 
extracted.  Afterwards  the  treatment  of  this  fracture  was  successfully  and  painlessly 
prosecuted.  The  possibility,  indeed  occasionally  probability,  of  such  complication,  in 
treating  fractures  of  the  maxillae,  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  surgeons;  and  it  should 
be  especially  remembered,  that  when  extreme  sensitiveness  and  pain  manifest  them- 
selves in  such  cases,  a  fractured  tooth  should  be  sought  for. 

V.  Tooth-  tumours  :  odorUonies. — The  hard  tissues  of  teeth  are  sometimes  developed 
into  tumours,  which  may  be  divided  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Enamel  nodules,  or  submerged  cusps  on  tooth-fangs. 

(6)  Exostosis. 

(c)  Hypertrophied,  dilated  fangs. 

(</)  Dentine  excrescence. 

(e)  Warty  teeth. 

Enamel  nodules  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  fangs  of  teeth,  forming  little  pearl- 
like tumours  :  they  are  essentially  submerged  cusps,  each  consisting  of  a  little  cone  of 
dentine,  covered  by  a  thick  tubercle  of  enamel,  which 

is  clothed  by  a  true  enamel-pulp.^      These  tumours  Fi^-  109.  Fig.  110. 

are  not  known  to  occasion  any  symptoms;  and  are 
rather  of  physiological  than  surgical  interest :  indeed 
they  are  alluded  to  here,  simply  to  complete  the  list 
of  tooth-tumours. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  109)  is  taken 
from  a  characteristic  specimen. 

Exostosis  on   the  flEings  of  teeth  is  sometimes  a 
serious  malady.     An  increased  development  of  crusta 
petrosa  may  occur  upon  the  fang  of  a  tooth  as  the 
Kecondary   result   of  other   disease  in  the  tooth — usually   caries  ;  or  it  may   arise 
spontaneously — the  tooth  being  entirely  free  from  other  abnormal  change. 

In  the  former  case  the  thickening  of  the  fang  is  usually  general,  around  its  circum- 
ference and  principally  on  its  lower  thii'd,  as  repeated  in  fig.  110.  The  symptoms  of 
this  condition  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  or  separated  from  those  of  the  tooth- 
disease  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Where  the  disease  arises  spontaneously  it  is  apt  to  produce  the  most  distressing 
neuralgic  affections.  The  teeth  appear  sound,  but  they  become  sensitive  to  change 
of  temperature  and  even  to  the  touch  :  they  elongate  from  the  sockets  and  spread  ; 
with  this  there  is  more  or  less  neuralgia  of  the  trigeminus,  or  one  of  its  terminal 
branches.  Then  one  particular  tooth  becomes  more  distinctly  affected  than  the 
others :  all  the  pain  seems  to  emanate  from  it :  and  each  flash  of  neuralgic  agony 
fioems  to  start  from  it  alone.  At  length  the  tooth  is  exti-acted  and  relief  follows. 
Then  usually  another  tooth  becomes  affected  and  requires  removal :  and  this  may,  in 
very  severe  cases,  go  on  till  all  the  teeth  in  one  jaw,  or  even  in  both,  have  been 

*  For  the  utructure  of  these  growths,  see  '  On  Two  Forms  of  Tooth-tumours,*  by  S.  J.  A. 
Salter,  in  (hiys  Ho$pital  Rep^jrts,  3rd  series,  vol.  xiv.    1869. 
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extracted  before  complete  and  permanent  relief  is  obtained.*  In  these  cases  the 
exostosis  usually  consists  of  small  nodules  with  rounded  surfaces  situated  near  the 
apex  of  the  fang.  Such  forms  of  exostosis  may,  however,  exist  without  producing 
any  apparent  symptoms  whatever.  Fig.  Ill  represent^  a  magnified  section  of  the 
fang  of  a  tooth  in  which  this  nodular  form  of  exostosis  existed. 

Exostosis  on  the  fangs  of  teeth  consists  solely  of  an  hypertrophy  of  the  crusta 
petrosa,  or  tooth  bone,  the  outer  layer  of  the  fang.  It  is  usually  solid  and  compact 
in  structure  :  though  very  rarely  it  is  cancellated  and  vascular.^ 

Hypertrophiefl,  dilated  fangs. — This  title  best  defines  the  nature  of  a  very  rare 
form  of  tooth-tumour,  of  which  I  believe  there  are  only  four  recorded  examples. 
One  of  these  occurred  in  the  practice  of  M.  Maisonneuve  and  is  described  by 
M.  Forget ;  ^  another  occurred  to  Mr.  Hare  of  Limerick,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Tomes ;  * 
another  is  described  by  Heider  and  Wedl ;  *  and  a  fourth  is  a  specimen  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  (Preparation  1022)  which  has  been  histologic- 
ally examined  and  desci'ibed  by  myself.^  The  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
collection  of  John  Hunter.  The  first  two  of  these  examples  were  mistaken  for 
exostoses. 

These  tumours  consist  of  dilatations  of  the  fangs  of  the  teeth ;  the  dentine-pulp 
being  hypertrophied  into  a  globular  mass  of  considerable  size  ;  and,  when  calcified, 
producing  a  bone-like  mass,  generally  larger  than  the  tooth  itself.     In  structure 

Fig.  111.  Fig.  112.  Fig.  113. 


these  tumours  consist  of  an  outer  layer  of  tooth-bone ;  then  a  thin  shell  of  true 
dentine,  enclosing  the  gigantic  pulp,  which  may  or  may  not  be  calcified.  In  the 
former  case,  this  bulky  nucleus  of  the  tumour  consists  of  a  mass  of  osteo-dentine. 

In  the  only  two  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  were  recorded,  there  was  pain  with 
expansion  of  the  jaw  at  the  alveolar  portion.  In  Mr.  Hare's  case  there  was  a  fistulous 
communication  from  the  tumour  through  the  jaw  opening  on  the  cheek.  This  dis. 
changed  pus. 

In  each  case  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  brought  away  the  tumour  also  :  the 
swelling  subsided,  and  the  patient  recovered  completely.  Fig.  112  represents  Uie 
specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Detitine  excrescence, — Nodules  of  secondary  dentine  growing  from  the  wall  of  the 
pulp-chamber  into  its  cavity  in  teeth  otherwise  apparently  healthy,  are  sometimes 
seen,  though  they  have  not  generally  been  associated  (perhaps  from  impeifect  obser- 
vation) with  any  definite  symptoms.  The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  113), 
however,   represent^s   an    example^    where   the   little   tumour   evidently  produced 

'  See  a  striking  case  illustrative  of  this  condition,  published  by  the  author,  in  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports^  .3rd  series,  vol.  xiii.  p.  86.    1867. 

2  *  Vascular  Exostosis,'  by  S.  J.  A.  Salter,  in  Path.  Trmis.  vol.  vi.  p.  168.  PI.  viii.  figs.  3 
and  4.    1856. 

'  Dm  Anomalies  denfaires,  ei  de  leur  influence  stir  la  production  des  maladies  des  Os 
maj,illairesy  par  M.  Forget.     Paris,  1 860.     Obs.  iii.  p.  27,  PI.  ii.  figs.  1  and  2. 

*  Transactions  of  Odontohffical  Society  of  Great  Britain ^  vol.  iii.  p.  336.  1863. 

*  Atlas  zur  Patkoloyie  der  Zahne,  bearbeitet  von  weil.  Prof.  Dr.  M.  Heider  und  Prof.  Dr, 
0.  Wedl,  p.  3,  fig.  28.     Leipzig,  Nov.  1868. 

*  Guys  Hospital  Reports,  3rd  series,  vol.  xiv.  p.  463.     1869. 

'  '  Dentine  Excrescence  within  the  pulp-cavity  of  the  Incisor  Tooth/  by  S.  J.  A.  Sailer, 
Path.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  p.  164,  fig.  1.     1806. 
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neuralgia,  of  a  character  very  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  exostoses  on  the  fangs  of 
teeth.  The  tooth  was  a  superior  central  incisor,  which  was  constantly  painful :  the 
slightest  touch  or  change  in  tempemture  augmented  the  pain  considerably,  when  it 
often  flashed  over  the  face  and  nerves  of  that  side  of  the  head  with  great  severity. 
The  extraction  of  the  tooth,  which  was  for  the  moment  attended  with  a  violent 
paroxysm  of  neuralgia,  completely  removed  all  subsequent  pain.  The  dentine- 
excrescenoe  was  the  only  abnormal  condition  which  the  tooth  presented.  Its 
pressure  upon  the  nerves  of  the  pulp  would  readily  explain  the  symptoms  of  the 
case. 

This  anatomical  condition  is  not  altogether  uncommon,  but  it  seldom  causes 
painful  symptoms. 

Warti/  teeth, — These  are  among  the  rarest  and  most  important  of  the  tooth- 
tumouFB.  They  consist  of  teeth  in  which  the  tissues  are  hypertrophied  and  folded 
into  an  irregular  and  complicated  mass.  The  warty  condition  may  afiect  part  of 
the  crown  of  a  tooth  ;  or  all  the  pai-ts  of  the  tooth  may  be  involved ;  or  the  irregular 
mass  may  consist  of  teeth  blended  together. 

M.  Broca,  in  a  general  r^um^  '  of  this  subject,  which  he  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  (December  30,  1867),  divides  warty  teeth  into  *  cir- 
cumscribed dentinal  odontomes,'  and  '  diffuse  dentinal  odontomes ;  *  the  former  being 
thoBe  examples  in  which  the  warty  mass  occupies  a  ])ortion  of  the  tooth  only ;  the 
latter,  in  which  the  whole  tooth  is  implicated,  and  its  anatomical  form  is  no  longer 
recoi^nisable. 

Warty  teeth  are  rare,  and  I  am  only  acquainted  with  twelve  recorded  examples 
— six  of  the  circumscribed  variety  and  six  of  the  diffuse.     Of  the  former,  four  were 
described  by  myself,*  one  by  Mr.  Tomes,'  and  one  by  Forget ;  *  of  the  latter,  two  were 
recorded  by  Oudet*  (in  the  same  individual),  one  by  Wedl,^  one  by 
Mr.  Tomes,'  one  by  Forget,*  and  another  by  Mr.  Harrison.®  Yiq,  114. 

In  the  cases  recorded  by  myself,  one  was  a  superior  lateral  incisor 
with  a  warty  mass,  the  size  of  half  a  horse-bean,  projecting  from  the 
front  of  the  neck  of  the  tooth.     A  section  of  this  tooth  for  the  microsoope  * 
hi  in  my  histological  collection.     A  second  case,  which  occurred  in  my 
own  practice,  was  that  of  a  right  lower  dens  sapientiae.     The  mass, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  sprouted  from  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  neck  of  the  tooth.     My  two  remaining  examples  are  specimens  in 
the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital :  one  a  lateral  incisor,  and  the  other  a 
wise-tooth,  both  of  the   upper  jaw :  from   the  side  of  each  tooth  a  warty  mass 
projected.     The  accompanying  illustration   (fig.  114)  represents  the  lateral  incisor 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Tomes's  specimen  was  a  superior  central  incisor  :  the  wart  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  front  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth.  In  Forget's  example,  the  first  and 
second  lower  molars  were  blended  into  one  :  the  crowns  constituting  a  large  confused 
w^art-Hke  body,  while  the  fangs  were  normal.     This  is  shown  in  fig.  115. 

'  HecherchtB  8ur  un  nouveau  groupe  de  Tameun  cUgignS  nou$  U  nam  (TOdontontes,  par 
M.  P.  Broca.  Comptea-rendus  des  Stances  de  tAcadimie  des  iScienceg,  tome  Ixv.  p.  1117.  Paris, 
1867.     Also  in  Gazette  m^dkale  de  Pari$,  No.  2,  Jan.  11,  1868. 

»  •  Description  of  a  Warty  Tooth,'  by  S.  J.  A.  Salter,  in  Tram,  Path.  Soc.  vol.  ri.  p.  173  ; 
I»DdoD,  1866.  '  Contributions  to  Dental  Pathology :  On  Warty  Teeth,'  by  S.  J,  A.  Salter, 
ID  Ouff^M  HuipiUU  Jieports,  vol.  iv.  Srd  series ;  London,  1868.  Same  title,  vol.  v.  3rd  series ; 
London,  1869. 

*  A  SyMem  of  Dental  Surgery,  by  John  Tomes,  F.R.S.,  p.  226.    London,  1860. 

*  De§  Anomalies  dentaire^  et  de  kur  ittjiuence  8ur  la  production  des  maladies  des  Os  maxU* 
laires,  par  M.  Forget,  p.  26.     Paria,  1859. 

*  '  Cas  d'exostoses  sur  des  dents  derenues  monstrueuses,'  par  M.  Oudet,  in  Nouveau  Journal 
de  M^decine,  p.  246.     Paris,  1821 . 

*  GrundzUge  dtr  pathologischen  HistUt^ie,  von  Carl  Wedl,  p.  626.  Wien,  1864.  A 
further  description  of  this  specimen  is  published  in  Ileider  and  Wedl  s  Atlas  zur  Patho'.oyie 
der  ZiU^ne,  part  i.  tig.  39. 

^  In  Tomes's  System  of  Dental  Surgery,  p.  226.     London,  1869. 
'  Loc.  cit,  p.  6. 

*  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  vol.  v.  p.  667.    London^  1862, 
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The  diffuse  forms  of  warty  teeth,  which  have  produced  large  cumbrous  tumours, 
have  all  been  developed  in  the  lower  jaw.     They  deserve  more  serious  consideration. 

Tn  Oudet's  case  a  man,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  exhibited  in  his  lower  jaw  two  hard 
bony  tumours,  occupying  the  premolar  regfion  one  on  each  side.  They  were  encrusted  with 
salivary  calculus,  upon  the  removal  of  which  an  irregular  coating  of  enamel  was  displayed, 
folded  Into  shapes  hke  cusps  and  tooth-edges.  These  masses  were  evidently  formed  from  the 
fused  and  hypertrophied  germs  of  the  two  premolar  teeth  on  both  sides  of  the  jaw.  The 
right  was  removed  rather  easily  by  tooth-instruments,  but  the  patient  declined  to  have  the 
other  interfered  with. 

In  Wedl's  case  the  whole  of  the  second  lower  molar  tooth  of  the  right  side  was  developed 
as  a  large  complicated  mass  in  which  the  several  tissues  of  the  teeth  were  confounded 
together.  It  was  overlying  and  keeping  down  the  wisdom-tooth.  With  a  pair  of  forceps  it 
was  removed  without  much  difficulty. 

The  specimen  described  by  Mr.  lomes  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  foregoing.  It  consisted 
of  a  confused  mass  of  dental  tissues  as  large  as  a  chestnut,  representing  the  second  lower 
molar  tooth,  beneath  which  was  buried  the  wisdom-tooth.  It  occurred  many  years  ago  in  the 
practice  of  Sir  William  Fergusson,  who  excised  the  angle  of  the  iaw  for  its  removal. 

But  M.  Forgets  is  the  most  serious  recorded  example  of  this  malformation.  Hero  an 
enormous  tumour,  as  large  as  a  turkey^s  egg,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  molar  region  of  the 

Fig.  110. 


Fig.  115. 


left  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  represented  two  molar  teeth  with  their  tissues  blended 
together  in  utter  confusion  and  into  a  shapeless  mass.  Beneath  it  was  a  third  molar  tolerably 
well  formed.  The  jaw  began  to  expand  in  early  childhood,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the 
patient  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  when  M.  Forget  removed  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  including 
the  tumour.  The  mass  was  covered  by  gum,  excepting  for  a  space  on  its  surface  the  feize  of 
a  sixpence.  There  was  some  pain  at  times :  the  submaxillary  glands  were  enlarged,  aiid 
several  fistulous  pus-discharging  canals  led  to  the  base  of  the  tiunour.  The  acccom- 
panying  illustration  (fig.  116)  is  ^om  Forget*8  memoir,  and  displays  a  section  of  the  tumour 
tn  situ. 

Mr.  Harrison*-8  specimen  represented  the  two  bicuspids  and  canine  of  the  left  side  on  the 
lower  jaw.  The  tissues  were  confounded  together,  and  without  any  resemblance  to  tooth- 
form.     It  loosened  and  came  away  by  itself. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  much  depends  on  the  degree  of  the  mal- 
formation. If  it  is  only  partial  and  a  matter  of  appearance,  the  tooth  may  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  a  better-shaped  artificial  representative,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  patient.  But  should  the  growth  be  of  a  large  size  and  interfere  with 
the  action  of  the  mouth,  it  should  certainly  be  extirpated  ;  and  this,  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances, might  be  accomplished  by  extraction  with  forceps ;  or,  at  all  events,  without 
serious  damage  to  the  jaw. 

VI.  *  Abscess*  of  the  aniTiim. — The  term  abscess  of  the  antrum  conveys  a  very 
wrong  impref-sion  of  the  real  natui-e  of  this  disease  \  it  is  not  the  suppuration  of 
.inflamed  parenchyma,  but  the  occlusion  in  a  cavity  of  the  purulent  secretion  from 
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the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane  which  lines  that  cavity.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
anatomical  characters  of  the  antrum  maxillare  further  than  to  notice  its  peculiar 
relations  to  those  organs,  the  teeth,  whose  affections  are  by  far  the  commonest  cause 
in  the  production  of  the  malady  we  are  considering.  These  relations  vary  extremely, 
both  as  r^^ards  the  extension  of  the  antrum  over  the  fangs  of  many  or  few  teeth, 
and  the  degree  in  which  those  fangs  approach  or  pierce  the  floor  of  the  sinus.  It 
may  extend  so  as  to  be  in  immediate  relation  to  all  the  teeth  of  the  true  maxilla 
from  the  canine  to  the  dens  sapientiae,  or  it  may  be  contracted  to  such  narrow  limits 
MS  only  to  correspond  with  two  or  three  of  the  central  ones.  This  variation  in  the 
^i2e  of-  the  antrum  is  not  mentioned  in  text-books  of  anatomy,  but  it  is  pointed  out 
by  Otto.'  Occasionally  a  root  or  roots  of  the  first  molar  tooth  (rarely  any  other) 
extend  into  the  cavity,  ft:ee  of  any  bony  covering,  and  merely  overlaid  by  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  sinus ;  more  often,  however,  the  palatine  and  external  roots 
diverge  so  as  to  leave  an  interval  between  which  the  more  depending  sulcus  of  the 
antrum  is  excavated.  Anothei*  circumstance  in  the  anatomy  of  the  antrum  bearing 
on  the  purulent  accumulation  which  constitutes  abscess  of  this  sinus,  is  the  very 
variable  size  of  the  orifice  which  opens  into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose.  In  some 
instances  the  aperture  is  barely  sufficient  to  admit  the  blunt  point  of  a  probe ;  in 
others  it  would  allow  the  passage  of  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  It  is  always  much 
Miialler  in  the  living  state  when  the  mucous  membrane  lines  and  fills  up  the  open- 
in>( ;  indeed,  it  is  the  pouting  of  the  tumid  mucous  membrane  which  closes  the 
orifice  in  inflammation.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum  is  liable,  like  all  other 
mucous  membranes,  especially  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  of  which  it  is  a  continu- 
ation, to  inflammation  and  altered  secretion,  mucus  being  impregnated  with  or 
rpplacod  by  pus,  and  accumulating  in  quantity.  This  ipay  occur  in  different  degrees, 
hoth  as  to  amount  and  rapidity  of  development ;  but  the  circumstance  which  here 
gives  importance  to  this  altered  and  more  abundant  secretion  depends  entirely  upon 
the  fact  that  it  may  become  occluded  within  the  sinus  by  means  of  the  swelling  and 
t  urgdaceaoQ  of  the  mucous  membrane  around  its  orifice.  This,  from  such  anatomical 
arrangement,  converts  a  mere  catarrhal  inflammation,  spending  itself  by  superficial 
pus-t(hedding,  into  a  shut  expanding  sac,  in  many  respects  equivalent  to  a  deep-seated 
alMcesB,  though  by  no  means  identical  with  that  condition  eithei*  in  pathological 
history  or  absolute  anatomy. 

The  causes  of  abscess  of  the  antrum  may  be  enumerated  in  very  iiarrow  limits. 
I  believe  that  in  adults,  in  the  majority  of  cases  beyond  all  computation,  it  is  pro. 
diioed  by  dental  caries,  or  at  least  by  alveolar  abscess,  in  some  stage,  associated  with 
toirtb-diHeaAe.  It  is  stated  that  the  aflfection  may  be  brought  on  by  a  blow  on  the 
(4Mvk  ;  and  an  instance  has  been  recorded  in  which  the  malady  has  occurred  in  a 
neisr-hom  child,  and  was  supposed  to  result  from  the  pressure  on  the  cheek  during  a 
liM'd  labour. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  antral  abscess  vary  much  in  degree ;  but  they  usually  commence 
)iy  dull  aching  pain  in  the  cheek,  with  heat,  redness,  and  fulness  of  the  soft  parts 
••xt^mally.  In  the  early  stage  there  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  purulent  dischai^  from 
tlif*  corresponding  nostril;  this,  however,  can  only  occur  to  any  marked  extent 
U  fore  the  aperture  between  the  middle  meatus  and  the  sinus  is  closed.  As  the  case 
iulvHiiceK  and  the  matter  becomes  pent  up,  the  pain  assumes  a  throbbing  character 
kkiid  in  severe,  and  constitutional  symptoms  manifest  themselves  analogous  to  those  of 
.i<  ut4'  abscess ;  the  patient  has  ligors  and  fever.  With  this  the  local  symptoms 
change,  and  an  expansion  of  the  whole  jaw  shows  itself;  the  malar  bone  becomes 
t  l«-v»tpd,  the  fossa  beneath  it  full  and  prominent ;  the  molar  teeth  on  the  afll*ected 
Ki<le  appear  to  elongate,  and,  in  closure  of  the  mouth,  meet  their  opponents  too  soon ; 
t  >i^  «-oncavity  of  the  hard  palate  becomes  flat  or  even  convex ;  the  nostril  of  that 
»ii«lf*  in  more  or  less  closed,  and,  in  severe  and  protracted  cases,  the  floor  of  the  orbit 
ti«i«<riin«>«  so  pushed  up  as  to  pi'otrude  the  eye.  Hunter,  in  describing  the  symptomH 
4  if  a^iitral  absc^*ss,  speaks  of  the  eye  being  sometimes  *  aficcted ; '  but  in  what  manner 

«    Lekrbuch  dsr  pathologischen  Anatomie de$  Menachens  und der  Thiere,  von  Dr.  A.  W.  Otto, 
J.    1  -O.     Berlin,  1830. 
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teeth.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  more  easy  to  enter  ihe  antrum  by  perforating  at 
the  base  of  the  malar  process  of  the  maxillary  bone  over  the  r^on  formerly  occupied 
by  the  second  or  third  molar  tooth.  The  mucous  membrane  should  be  divided  first ; 
and  then  the  bone,  when  quite  exposed,  perforated  by  means  of  any  instrument 
suitable  for  the  purpose  :  a  large  trocar ;  or,  as  Sir  B.  Brodie  suggests,  a  strong  pair 
of  scissors,  closed  and  held  firmly  in  the  hand,  should  be  bared  into  the  part  chosen 
for  perforation. 

When  the  antrum  has  been  perforated,  the  next  step  is  to  secure  the  complete 

washing  out  of  the  cavity  by  injections,  and  the  free  and  continued  egress  of  the 

discharge  by  the  artificial  opening.     Warm  water  should  be  abundantly  used  at  first, 

so  as  to  remove  all  the  matter,  which  is  sometimes  inspissated.     This  will  give  great 

relief,  and  the  swelling  and  inflammation  will  usually  subside  at  once.     Should  the 

tendency  to  pus-secretion  continue,  an  injection  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  what  in  an 

obstinate  case  I  found  very  efficacious,  a  solution  (gr.  ij.  to  the  ounce)  of  nitrate  of 

silver  in  distilled  water,  may  be  employed.     I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  a  glass 

syringe  with  an  ivory  nozzle ;  fitted  to  the  extremity  of  this  is  a  bent  silver  tube. 

In  using  this  apparatus,  the  silver  tube  is  introduced  into  the  opening  in  the  antrum, 

and  kept  there  while  the  syringe  is  filled  and  used ;  and  withdrawn,  refilled,  and 

used  again,  many  times.     When  the  washing  out  of  the  antrum  is  completed,  both 

the  syringe  and  the  silver  tube  are  withdrawn  ;  and  now,  unless  some  means  are 

taken  to  prevent  it,  accidents  of  two  kinds  may  occur ; — first,  food  may  pass  through 

the  orifice  into  the  maxillary  sinus ;  and  secondly,  the  aperture,  thus  artificially  made, 

may  close  and  cicatrise  over.     To  prevent  this,  the  plan  usually  adopted  has  been,  to 

plug  the  orifice  with  a  piece  of  wood,  which  efifectually  prevents  l>oth  ill  consequences. 

This  is,  however,  a  clumsy  method  :  the  same  and  further  advantages  may  be  gained 

by  adopting  a  plan  which  I  have  followed  in  some  recent  cases.   After  the  perforation 

through  the  alveolar  cavity  has  been  made,  I  have  taken  a  model,  and  a  plate  has  been 

prepared  to  pass  over  the  space  occupied  by  the  extracted  tooth,  and  fastened  to  the 

contiguous  teeth  by  the  customary  metallic  bands.     Through  this  plate  a  hole  has 

been  bored,  which  corresponds  to  the  orifice  into  the  antrum ;  and  to  the  applied 

surface  of  the  plate  a  very  short  tube  has  been  soldered,  sufficiently  long  just  to  enter 

the  antrum,  to  occupy  the  perforation,  and  prevent  its  closure.     This  plate  has  been 

permanently  fixed  during  the  active  treatment  of  the  case,  and  the  orifice  in  the  tul)e 

has  been  kept  closed  by  a  plug  of  cork  in  the  intervals  between  using  the  injection. 

By  the  removal  of  the  cork,  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe,  which  fitted  the  tube,  could  be 

applied,  and  the  injection  used  any  number  of  times,  the  tube  being  sufficiently  short 

to  allow  the  complete  washing  out  of  the  cavity  and  the  escape  of  the  fluid.     This 

plan  of  treatment  has  the  additional  advantage,  that  when  there  is  no  further  need 

of  keeping  open  the  artificial  orifice,  the  plate  over  the  gum  facilitates  its  closure. 

By  removing  the  tube,  and  closing  the  hole  by  a  little  sheet  of  metal  soldered  on,  the 

passage  of  air  and  fluid  from  the  mouth  to  the  antrum  is  suspended,  and  the  healing 

of  the  wound  is  thereby  facilitated,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained.     (See  section  on 

the  *  Application  of  Obturators,'  &c.) 

If  in  operations  for  antral  abscess  any  foreign  body,  which  may  have  caused  or 
be  associated  with  it,  such  as  the  fang  of  a  tooth,  becomes  loose  in  the  sinus,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  cavity  is  occasionally  divided,  as  shown  by  M.  Girald^s,'  by 
partial  septa  of  bone  projecting  from  its  walls.  In  such  an  instance,  the  adventitious 
body  may  be  pocketed  in  a  circumscribed  region  of  the  sinus,'  and  can  only  be 
removed  by  some  cui-ved  scooping  instrument  introduced  into  the  antrum  ;  and  this 
septate  condition,  too,  would  materially  interfere  with  the  cleansing  of  the  cavity  by 
means  of  injections. 

VII.  DeiUigerotis  cysts, — Dentigerous  cysts  are  collections  of  serum,  or  some 
modification  of  serum,  occumng  in  the  maxillary  bones,  associated  with  and  dc- 

^  Des  Maladies  du  Sinus  maxillaire,  par  M.  Girald^.     Paris,  1851. 
*  An  interesting  example  of  this  casualty  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Caltlin,  in  the  Transnctimt 
of  the  Odontological  Societyy  ?ol.  ii.  p.  38.     London,  18(51. 
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pendent  upon  impacted  misplaced  teeth.'  These  serous  cysts  may  result  from  the 
presence  <^  a  supernumerary  tooth  or  teeth ;  but  in  every  case  recorded,  and  in  all 
except  one  that  have  come  within  my  knowledge,  the  tooth  or  teeth  have  been 
normal  in  their  presence  and  serial  character,  though  misplaced  as  legards  position  : 
further,  in  every  recorded  case,  the  tooth  or  teeth  thus  implicated  in  disease,  have 
been  <^  the  snoceasional  or  permanent  set,  though  a  solitary  instance  has  happened 
in  the  practice  of  a  friend  of  the  author's,  in  which  a  temporary  tooth  was  the  dental 
element  of  one  of  these  cysts.  These  tooth-bearing  serous  tumours  are,  therefore,  to 
be  looked  upon  only  as  the  occasional  complications  of  dentition,  in  which  there  is 
an  accidental  deviation  in  the  anatomical  position  of  some  tooth  or  teeth.  The  cysts 
only  arise  when  the  tooth  or  teeth  associated  with  them  are  embedded  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  jaw-bone ;  they  do  not  occur  after  the  tooth  has  pierced  the  gum.  The 
embedding  of  a  tooth  in  the  bone  does  not  necessarily  give  rise  to  these  serous  collec- 
tions, for  that  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence,  whereas  dentigerous  cysts 
are  rare.  There  appear  to  be  three  circumstances  which  may  either  of  them  produce 
impaction  of  a  tooth  in  the  substance  of  the  maxillary  bones :  the  tooth  may  be 
originally  developed  too  deep  in  the  body  of  the  jaw.  and  thus,  though  it  grow  in  a 
right  direction  and  in  a  right  position  as  regards  the  series,  it  Will  never  reach  the 
alveolar  margin ;  or,  while  it  may  be  sufficiently  superficial,  it  takes  an  oblique 
direction  of  growth,  so  that  it  lies  covered  more  or  less  in  the  axis  of  the  bone ;  or, 
again,  the  position  of  the  tooth  and  its  line  of  growth  may  be  originally  normal,  but 
from  an  arrest  of  the  development  of  the  fang  it  may  fisdl  to  reach  the  alveolar  edge, 
and  so  remain  permanently  impacted  in  the  maxilla.^  This  may  occur  to  any  tooth, 
and  haa  been  recorded  as  affecting  most  of  the  permanent  set ;  but  it  is  more  common 
with  some  than  with  others  :  it  has  been  more  often  met  with  as  regards  the  upper 
permanent  canines  than  any  other  teeth.  In  cases  where  a  successional  tooth  is 
impacted  in  the  jaw,  its  temporary  predecessor  is  usually  retained  considerably- 
after  the  natural  period  of  shedding.  When  a  tooth  is  thus  situated,  its  fang  is 
enclosed  in  a  bony  socket  lined  by  periosteum,  as  in  ordinary  circumstances,  while 
the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  free  in  a  little  bony  loculus  lined  by  that  which  was  the 
so-called  'enamel-pulp.'  This  structure  is  clothed  with  a  sort  of  epithelium,  which 
is  apt  to  assume  the  function  of  secreting  fluid.  After  the  enamel  is  completely 
formed,  the  soft  membrane  which  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth 
frequently  separates  from  it,  the  interval  being  occupied  by  a  sort  of  serum.     This  is 

*  The  dectigerouB  cysts,  to  which  I  have  above  referred,  are  totally  distinct  in  their  oiigio 
and  physiological  meaning  from  those  other  tooth-beariDg  tumours  which  are  found,  some  in 
the  ovaries  of  females,  and  others  variously  distributed  in  the  bodies  of  either  sex.  The 
dentigerous  oysts  occurring  in  the  jaw  are  merely  the  result  of  misplacement  of  a  tooth,  or 
tooth-germs  belonging  to  the  jaw  which  contains  them.  The  two  otner  forms  of  dentigerous 
rysl  neither  belong  to  the  individual  in  whom  they  are  found,  nor  are  they  adventitious 
ffrowibM  of  disease,  properly  so  called.  They  obviously  represent  a  portion  (more  or  less)  of 
another  individual,  and  indicate  some  curious  aberration  of  the  function  of  reproduction. 
The  ovarian  tumours  which  bear  teeth,  and  many  fcetal  structures  found  in  the  ovary  of  the 
human  female,  I  conceive  to  be  the  absolute  equivalents  of  the  vii*gin-produced  '  zooids '  of 
thos«  invertebrata  which  perfect  the  function  of  parthenogenesia  in  the  reproduction  of  their 
kind  :  that  the  development  of  these  so-called  tumours  is  the  physiological  equivalent  of  this 
functaon,  though  the  anatomical  result  is  incomplete.  (See  <  Ovarian  Tumour  containing 
Teeth.'  Ac,  by  the  author,  in  Quya  Hosjntal  ReporU,  3rd  series,  vol.  vi.)  Those  other  tooth- 
hearing  tumours  which  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  bodv,  irrespective  of  sex,  cannot  be 
saweptible  of  the  same  explanation,  but  suggest  the  entanglement  of  an  imperfect,  or  more 
or  IffM  perfect,  ovum  within  the  primary  one.  Teeth  appear  to  be  the  most  constant  of  the 
Mtnicturea  entering  into  the  formation  of  these  tumours ;  but  they  are  associated  with  other 
ti«ae«,  even  in  more  than  one  instance  to  the  production  of  an  entire  foetus.  These  develop- 
ments receive  a  probable  elucidation  by  those  curious  monstrosities  occasionally  noticed  m 
the  ova  of  birds,  in  which  a  small  imperfect  egg  is  found  within  a  larger  primary  one — not 
the  common  monstrosity  of  twin  yelks  in  one  egg,  but  a  distinct  miniature  ef^  within  the 
larger.  (See  Retzius,  in  Oefvertifft  af  K<mgl,  Vetenakapa-Akademiens  ForhandUngar, 
.Stockholm,  1847 ;  Baron  de  Morogue^  in  R^vub  de  Zoologie,  2*  ^6ne,  tome  v.  Paris,  1853.) 
.Such  a  circumstance  occurring  in  the  human  ovum  may  explain  the  presence  of  these  denti- 
gerous and  many-tissued  cysts  enclosed  within  the  body. 

>  <  On  the  Impaction  of  permanent  Teeth  in  the  substance  of  the  Maxillary  Bones,'  by 
S.  J«  A.  Salter,  in  Guy's  Ho$p,  Rep.  vol.  v.  3rd  series. 
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generally  the  result  of  some  irritation  or  difficulty  in  tooth-cutting ;  and  where  the 
irritation  runs  on  to  acute  inflammation,  as  in  some  cases  of  tedious  eruption  of 
wisdom-tdeth,  the  seci'etion  may  become  purulent  In  the  deep-seated  cams  of 
impaction  of  teeth,  the  action  is,  I  believe,  always  slow,  and  the  secretion  a)mo4 
always  serous. 

The  recorded  instances  of  this  condition  are  so  few,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
generalise  upon  them  :  it  may,  however,  be  said  that  they  have  usually  happened  in 
young  persons,  at  least  have  commenced  in  adolescence,  shortly  after,  though  somt*. 
times  befoi*e,  the  maturation  of  the  impacted  tooth.  In  the  cases  narrated,  the  uppn* 
grinders  have  been  more  frequently  involved  than  other  teeth,  the  serous  cysts  dilat- 
ing into  the  maxillary  sinus  :  but  incisors,  canines,  premolars,  and  molars,  have  all 
been  associated  with  this  condition. 

M.  Jourdain  *  desciibes  three  cases  of  dentigerous  cysts.  The  first  case  ht 
records  was  that  of  a  girl,  seventeen  years  old,  in  whom  the  right  upper  first  an<l 
second  permanent  molars  were  inverted,  and  a  large  serous  cyst  had  expanded  arDuod 
them  into  the  antrum,  with  great  dilatation  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  distortion  of  tb** 
side  of  the  face,  and  closure  of  the  nostril :  it  had  existed  *  some  months.'  In  a 
second  example,  a  tnan  about  sixty  yearn  of  age  suffered  from  a  tumour  the  sixe  of  % 
pigeon's  egg  in  his  upper  jaw,  for  many  months,  closing  the  nostril  of  that  ade ;  it 
was  caused  by  the  expansion  of  a  cyst  around  the  second  premolar,  which  was  im- 
pacted deep  in  the  substance  of  the  bone.  The  third  instance  oocnrred  in  a  girl. 
thirteen  years  of  age,  from  a  monstrous  permanent  lateral  incisor  (side  not  f^tei)  • 
being  embedded  in  the  intermaxillaiy  bone,  above  and  behind  the  root  of  the  eentnl 
incisor ;  '  there  was  a  considerable  tumour,  which  occupied  anteriorly  the  whole  iv- 
gion  of  the  maxillary  hollow.'     It  had  existed  for  a  year. 

Dupu3rtren  ^  describes  a  specimen  shown  to  him  by  M.  Loir,  in  which  a  cyst  v«5 
developed  in  the  left  superior  maxilla  :  this  cyst  involved,  and  was  dependent  upon, 
the  presence  of  the  canine  tooth  in  a  reversed  position. 

I  was  informed  of  a  case  of  this  disease  by  my  late  colleague,  Mr.  Bransbj  C*Oi>|tfr, 
in  which  great  swelling  occurred  in  the  substance  of  the  superior  maxilla  of  a  vk^tx 
man,  in  whose  mouth  the  first  and  second  permanent  molar  teeth  had  never  oude 
their  appearance.  A  free  opening  was  cut  into  the  expansion,  when  the  wantir:^ 
teeth  were  found  inverted  in  the  axis  of  a  serous  cyst  expanding  into  the  antrum.  No 
account  of  this  case  appears  in  Mr.  B.  Cooper's  '  Lectures  on  Surgery,'  but  I  t«~*  k 
memoranda  of  its  particulars  when  communicated  to  him. 

Mr.  Wormald  operated  on  a  boy,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  some  time  since,  ^t 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  whom  a  serotis  cyst  had  expanded  about  tlie  fwo>ihi 
bicuppid  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  the  cyst  was  the  size  of  a  large  chestnut,  and  wa*  in 
the  axis  of  the  bone  :  the  fang  of  the  tooth  was  not  fully  developed.  The  inurio^ 
of  the  cyst  was  lined  with  a  thick  vascular  membrane,  and  it  contained  a  glairy  fluul. 
Mr.  Wormald  has  favoured  me  with  these  particulars. 

F.  E.  Glaswald  published  a  very  learned  diBcourse  on  this  malady,  at  the  Uuiv«r 
sity  of  Greifswald,  in  1844,  containing  a  complete  r^um6  of  the  literature  of  th- 
subject.'  The  text,  upon  which  this  essay  was  elaborated,  was  a  case  that  had  li««n 
under  the  care  and  treatment  of  Prof.  Baum.  In  this  instance  a  cyst  had  diLitc^i 
each  antrum  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  with  hideous  disfigurement  of  feature.  TTj^ 
patient  was  a  woman,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  the  disease  was  mid  to  havf  lv»^ 
in  progressive  exiKtence  for  thirty  years.  From  a  cyst  in  the  right  antrum  a  caiuL* 
tooth  was  removed,  and  from  the  left  a  molar.  The  fluid  in  the  cysts  was  piuniU-fa 
Three  instances  of  this  condition  have  occun-ed  in  my  own  practice.  Id  «-k:,*»  « 
serous  cyst  expanded  the  left  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  in  a  young  man  twenty  t«o 
years  of  age,  resulting  from  the  impaction  of  the  dens  sapientise.  The  cyst  wa^i  wri 
large,  and  had  been  twice  opened  to  allow  the  e8CA|)e  of  serum,  which  had  in  tm>.'\ 

^   Traite  den  Malttdien  de  la  Boucher  par  M.  Jourdain,  tome  i.  pp.  119-125.     Paria«  177*^ 
'  Lfi^mts  oralfA  d^  Cliniqu^  chirur.,  Dupiiytren,  tome  iii.  p.  8.     Paris.  1833. 
'  Df  Tumor e  quodam  utritisqme  Anfri  Hif/htnori pervfna  dentium  formatitme  ^jraH^t^  auct  -r 
Franoidcus  EdwarduRGIaswald;  Gryphiae,  1844. 
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instance  rapidly  re-collected.  I  extracted  the  second  molar^  which  was  loose  :  this 
ruptured  the  cyst,  liberated  the  serum,  and  freed  the  impacted  tooth  ;  its  crown 
appeared  in  the  alveolus  of  the  second  molar,  whose  posterior  fang  was  greatly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  progress  of  the  cyst.  The  case  was  entirely  cured  by  this  means  alone ; 
and  the  dens  sapientiie  gradually  rose  into  the  mouth  in  an  oblique  position.  The 
second  example  is  very  interesting  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  A  girl,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  had  an  elastic  fluid-containing  tumour  in  the  substance  of  the  incisive 
bone,  extending  up  to  the  base  of  the  nose  on  the  lefb  side.  She  had  been  seen  by 
two  or  three  surgeons ;  but  the  nature  of  the  malady  was  not  ascertained.  She  had 
the  normal  number  of  teeth  in  the  jaw,  though  the  character  of  one  of  them  was  ab- 
normal for  her  age.  When  the  patient  was  sent  to  me  for  my  opinion,  I  perceived 
that  the  left  central  incisor  was  a  temporary  tooth ;  and  this  circumstance  was  a  key 
to  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  case.  The  left  temporary  central  incisor  occupied  a 
pofdtion  which  its  permanent  successor  should  have  held  :  the  absence  of  the  tooth, 
under  such  circumstances,  suggested  the  almost  inevitable  position  which  it  must 
occupy  above  and  behind  its  temporaiy  predecessor,  that  is  in  the  axis  of  the  serous 
cyst.  The  temporary  tooth  was  removed,  and  the  cyst  explored,  to  discover  the  sue 
ceeding  tooth.  The  permanent  central  incisor  was  found  deep  in  the  bone,  in  an 
upright  and  natural  direction ;  its  crown  bare  within  the  cyst ;  but  upon  its  removal 
it  was  observed  that  the  fang  was  aborted,  and  had  only  grown  to  one-fifth  its  natural 
length.  This  drcumstanco  it  was  which  had  prevented  its  extruding  its  temporary 
predecessor,  and  establishing  itself  in  its  normal  position.  The  retention  of  the  tooth 
in  it0  epithelioid  sac  furnished  the  anatomical  grounds  from  which,  under  favouring 
circumstances  of  irritation,  the  serous  secretion  arose,  and  the  bone-expansion 
followed.  The  third  case  was  that  of  a  gentleman  about  forty  years  of  age.  A  cyst, 
the  fdze  of  a  pigeon's  egg^  had  expanded  around  the  second  bicuspid  on  the  left  side, 
the  tooth  being  impacted  in  the  jaw.  The  fluid  in  the  sac  was  thick,  very  dark 
yellow-coloured  serum,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  cholesterine  plates. 

Pathological  specimens  of  uncommon  diseases,  and  those  too  not  killing  or  shorten- 
ing life,  must  necessarily  be  very  rare.  This  applies  to  specimens  illustrative  of  the 
disease  we  are  considering.  One  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Samuel  Oartwright,  jun., 
and  is  valuable  and  instructive  in  many  points.^  The  preparation  consists  of  a  right 
superior  maxilla — an  adult  bone :  the  teeth  that  remain,  and  the  alveoli  from  which 
others  have  been  extracted,  show  that  the  normal  number  of  permanent  teeth  had 
developed  in  their  natural  position.  The  turbinated  bones  are  gone,  and  the  antrum 
maxillare  is  open.  In  the  antrum,  starting  from  its  base,  but  not  attached  to  its 
lateral  walls  anywhere,  is  an  exceedingly  thin,  delicate  capsule  of  bone,  about  the 
size  of  a  chestnut,  white  with  a  granulated  surface.  The  bony  capsule  contains 
nothing  but  one  small  supernumerary  tooth,  which  is  loose  and  free  in  the  cavity. 
Th^«  are  three  important  points  in  this  specimen  bearing  on  the  anatomy  and 
bistofj  of  these  cases :  the  tooth  is  a  supernumerary  one;  it  is  free  and  wholly  de- 
tached in  the  cavity  of  the  cyst ;  and  further,  the  expansion  is  not  that  of  the  antral 
wall  itfielf,  with  the  tooth's  crown  uncovered  within  it,  but  a  distension  of  that  which 
was  the  bony  loculus  of  the  contained  tooth,  which,  by  its  further  dilatation,  would 
have  expanded  the  antral  wall,  and  probably  have  been  confounded  with  it. 

This  latter  circumstance  appears  to  me  to  be  of  much  anatomical  interest  in 
reference  to  those  serous  expansions  of  the  antrum  which  are  associated  with  inverted 
teeth.  These  have  hitherto  been  described  as  cysts  of  the  antrum  itself :  but  I 
cannot  conceive  that  a  tooth  being  '  cut '  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
antrum  should  produce  such  a  result.  The  appearance  of  the  crown  of  an  inve]*ted 
tooth  in  the  nostril  neither  causes  irritation  nor  increased  secretion — at  least  no  such 
consequence  followed  the  three  examples  I  have  seen ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  far 
more  probable  that  these  cases  have  commenced  as  cysts  within  the  bone  at  the  base 
Off  the  maxillary  sinus,  expanding  into  it,  and  ultimately  filling  its  whole  cavity  and 
dilating  its  walls. 

*  Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Cartwright,  I  have  been  allowed  to  figure  this 
specimen.     8ee  Ouys  Hasp.  Hep.  Srd  eer.  vol.  v.  p.  328. 
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Two  specimens  in  the  Museum  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  throw  some  further 
light  on  the  pathology  of  this  condition.  One  preparation  (numbered  i.  119)  ex- 
hibits a  thin  bony  cyst,  the  size  of  a  small  Tangerine  orange,  with  a  thick  membra- 
nous lining  :  it  contained  an  inferior  permanent  canine  tooth,  loosely  attached  to  its 
walls.  It  was  removed  from  the  lower  jaw  in  the  region  of  the  contained  tooth. 
The  other  preparation  (i.  119a)  is  the  superior  maxilla  of  a  young  sheep,  in  which 
the  central  incisor  is  attached  to  the  side  of  a  large  cyst ;  the  fang  of  the  tooth  being 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  bony  covering.  This  denudation  of  the  fang  does  not 
appear  to  exist  in  the  early  stages  of  these  cases,  but  seems  to  be  brought  about  by 
great  expansion  of  the  cyst,  and  the  progressive  absorption  of  bone  which  accom- 
panies it. 

In  one  instance  only  am  I  aware  of  a  dentigerons  cyst  being  associated  with  a 
temporary  tooth.  It  occiured  in  the  practice  of  my  late  friend  Mr.  Alexander 
Edwards  of  Edinburgh.  The  patient  was  a  young  man,  in  whose  upper  jaw,  just 
below  the  orbit,  a  tumour  had  developed :  the  tumour  consisted  of  exostosis  from  the 
maxilla,  combined  with  a  bony  cyst,  containing  a  tooth,  which  was  pronounced  by 
Prof  Goodsir  to  be  a  temporary  molar :  from  a  portion  of  the  tooth,  which  I  after- 
wards saw,  it  appeared  to  be  the  second,  the  larger  of  the  two.' 

The  symptoms  of  a  dentigerous  cyst  are  almost  wholly  local,  consisting  of  a 
general  expansion  of  the  jaw-bone  at  some  particular  spot ;  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding disfigurement  of  the  neighbouring  features,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and 
tension  at  the  affected  part.  Where  the  impacted  tooth  has  produced  pressure  upon 
a  neighbour,  the  symptoms  of  pain  and  local  distress  have  been  more  considerable, 
and  have  given  rise  to  some  constitutional  irritation. 

Upon  manipulation  the  fingers  readily  perceive  that  the  tumour  is  a  central  ex- 
pansion of  bone,  and  that  it  contains  fluid  ;  the  bony  walls  yield  to  pressure,  and 
then  return  to  shape  with  that  peculiar  kind  of  crepitation  which  Jourdain  charac- 
teristically calls  eraquement,  like  the  doubling  of  stiff  parchment ;  and  the  bone  is 
usually  sufficiently  thin  at  some  part  to  allow  the  production  of  fluctuation  under  the 
pressure  of  alternate  fingers. 

One  of  the  most  usual  symptoms,  and  which  is  also  an  important  diagnostic  sign, 
is  the  absence  from  the  mouth  of  some  tooth  or  teeth  which  should  have  appeared, 
and  have  never  been  extracted.  The  presence  of  a  fluid-containing  tumour  within 
the  substance  of  a  maxillary  bone  at  the  region  of  a  tooth  which  is  missing,  and 
known  always  to  have  been  wanting,  would  be  well-nigh  conclusive  as  to  its  being  a 
dentigerous  cyst,  though  the  presence  (or  the  past-known  presence)  of  every  mature 
tooth  would  not  necessarily  prove  the  reverse  ;  for  the  dental  element  in  the  case 
may  be  a  temporary  or  a  supernumerary  tooth.  However,  an  impacted  temporary 
tooth  is  a  very  great  rarity,  and  one  producing  a  serous  cyst  still  more  uncommon  : 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a  supernumerary  tooth.  The  diagnosis  may  be  further  ad- 
vanced by  exploring  the  cyst  either  by  means  of  a  grooved  needle  or  trocar,  when  a 
serous  discliarge  would  support  the  idea  of  a  tooth -cyst ;  and  if  the  cavity  be  laid 
open,  a  probe  will  scarcely  fail  to  discover  the  hard  unyielding  substance  of  the  crown 
of  the  tooth. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  is  obvious,  and  usually  quite  efficacious.  It  consists 
in  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  extracting  the  tooth  or  teeth  embedded  in  it, 
and  where  the  expansion  is  large,  in  removing  some  of  the  dilated  bone.  The  opera- 
tions should  be  performed  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
cutting  away  much  bone,  and  the  prolonged  and  tedious  absorption  which  would 

*  Other  examples  of  dentigerous  cysts  may  be  referred  to : — *  Tumour  of  the  Upper  Jaw 
depending  on  Cysts  connected  with  the  Presence  of  Teeth  in  a  Preternatural  Situation,'  by 
James  Syme,  Esq.,  in  Edin.  3fed.  and  Surg.  Journal,  toI.  v.  p.  381.  Edinbuigh,  1888. 
'  Tumour  formed  by  the  Capsule  of  an  uncut  permanent  Tooth,'  by  T.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Lancet, 
▼nl.  i.  p.  766^  1850.  '  Dentigerous  Cysts,'  in  Stanley *s  Diseases  of  tM  Bones,  pi.  Xfiii.  p.  20  of 
Illustrations;  London,  1849.  'Three  cases  of  Dentigerous  Cysts,'  in  Forget's  Des  Anomalies 
dentaires,  &c.,  Oba.  x.,  xi.,  xii.,  pp.  41-47  ;  Paris,  1859.  'Case  of  Bony  Dentigerous  Cyst  of 
the  Lower  Jaw/  by  S.  W.  Peam,  in  Bnt.  Med.  Journal,  No.  191,  p.  241.  1884.  Heath's 
Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,  p.  168 ;  London,  1868. 
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follow  before  the  fjvoe  or  jaw  assumes  its  natni'al  form.  All  cutting  should,  if 
poajible,  be  done  within  the  mouth.  Generallj  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst  may 
be  removed  readily  enough  with  a  scalpel ;  but  where  the  involved  tooth  is  reversed, 
the  expansion  is  likely  to  be  away  from  the  alveolar  border.  In  that  case  bone- 
nippers,  the  extraction  of  contiguous  teeth,  or  even  the  8aw,  may  be  necessary. 
This  has  been  especially  the  case  where  inverted  teeth  have  caused  cysts  in  the 
antrum.  The  tooth  is  likely  to  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  cyst,  further,  i.e,  from  its 
thinnest  expansion.  Some  difficulty  may  be  found  in  getting  hold  of  and  removing 
the  embedded  tooth ;  but  various  long-bladed  extracting  forceps  may  be  readily  de- 
vised to  suit  any  case  if  a  difficulty  should  arise. 

In  Bome  cases,  from  a  persistence  of  the  serous  secretion,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  inject  the  cyst  with  astringent  and  stimulating  injections. 

The  issue  of  these  cases  is,  I  believe,  always  satisfactory.  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  ever  led  to  necrosis  or  other  bone-disease.  In  one  instance  which  I  saw,  a  fibrous 
tumour  grew  from  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound  some  months  after  the  first  operation ; 
thus  was  removed,  and  did  not  recm*. 

VIIL  Alveolar  and  maxillary  necrosis  from  (a)  Phosphorus  fumes  ;  (b)  Eruptive 
fevers. 

The  relation  of  the  pbosphorus  poison  to  the  disease  in  question,  and  its  method 
of  introduction,  or  rather  application,  are  among  the  most  distinctly  proved  of  any 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  disease.  Probably  there  is 
nothing  in  pathological  history  where  clear  data,  and  simple  induction  from  those 
data,  have  more  lucidly  illustrated  the  questions  of  cause  and  efi*ect.  To  bring  about 
the  '  phosphorus  disease,'  phosphorus  in  some  form  must  be  applied  to  the  periosteum, 
or,  what  is  equivalent  to  the  periosteum,  to  some  raw  vascular  surface  in  immediate 
connection  withthe  nutrition  of  bone  ;  and  the  application  must  be  prolonged,  must 
be  under  particular  circumstances  of  temperature,  and  probably  of  oxidation.  These 
conditions  alone  occur  in  those  manufactories  where  phosphorus  is  employed  in  the 
making  of  lucifer-matches ;  and  there  alone  (or  scarcely  with  exception)  it  is  that 
this  disease  is  manifested.  But  the  circumstances  which  connect  the  outward  cause 
with  the  disease  that  follows  it,  is  a  predisposition  in  the  individual,  consisting  of 
sr)me  exposure  of  the  periosteum,  or  what  is  tantamount  to  such  exposure.  The 
only  manner  in  which  this  occurs,  at  least  in  which  phosphorus  appears  to  be 
effective  in  causing  bone* necrosis,  is  where  caries  of  a  tooth  exposes  the  pulp  to  the 
poison- influence,  the  bone-necrosis  being  that  of  the  jaw.  It  is  the  poisoning  of  the 
tooth>pulp  that  is  the  essence  of  the  disease ;  the  severe  combinations  of  bone- 
afiection,  which  give  all  the  importance  to  the  malady,  are  but  contingent  and 
•itioondary  consequences.  It  is  this  fact  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  disease  that 
links  it  (as  I  think)  to  that  other  form  of  maxillary  necrosiB  which  occurs  in  children 
after  attacks  of  the  eruptive  fevers ;  only  that,  whereas  in  the  phosphorus  disease 
the  poison  is  applied  to  the  tooth  from  an  extraneous  source — from  without — in  the 
jaw -necrosis  of  eruptive  fevers  the  poison  is  generated  within,  and  alights  upon  the 
t^eth  and  tooth-pulps,  by  virtue  of  their  being  dermal  organs,  members  of  the  tegu- 
mentary  system,  upon  which  system  generally  the  eruptive  fever -poisons  spend  their 
chief  destructive  foix». 

Phosphorus  disease, — The  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  portions  of  the  jaw-bones, 
dependent  on  phosphorus  fumes  as  its  cause,  is  so  entiraly  associated  with  the  manu- 
fiictupe  of  lucifer-matches,  made  with  common  phosphorus,  that  not  only  are  all  the 
pMiculars  we  know  of  the  malady  derived  from  the  victims  of  that  occupation,  but 
tlie  disease  itself  was  not  known  to  have  an  existence  until  some  years  after  these 
light-prodacing  agents  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  tinder-box,  and  by  the  large 
demand  for  them  had  given  rise  to  extensive  laboratories  for  their  production. 

The  earliest  published  account  of  the  disease  which  we  have  is  by  Lorinser,*  of 

'  havp  had  no  opportunity  of  consultinjr  Lorinser's  original  writingj*:  they  are  referred  to 
bv  (}eist,  M — '  in  den  medicinischen  Jahrbiichern  defl  k.k.  Oesterreichiachen  Staate8,  Jahrgang 
l'rto,Mar2heff 
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the  *  Bezirks-Krankenhaus,  Wieden  ; '  and  the  first  case  which  fell  under  his  notice 
occurred  in  1839,  about  eleven  years  after  the  opening  of  lucifer-match  manufac- 
tories in  Vienna.  In  this  country,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  malady  was  first  recorded 
by  Dr.  Wilks,  in  '  Surgical  Reports  of  Guy's  Hospital/  from  April  1846  to  March  1847, 
where  he  remarks  :  *  Of  the  other  diseases  of  the  lower  jaw,  one  occurred  in  a  lucifer- 
match  maker,  with  suppuitition  and  exfoliation  of  bone.'  ^  It  is,  however,  to  the 
Continental  surgeons,  and  those  principally  of  Germany,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
complete  and  early  account  of  this  malady,  from  which  all  subsequent  notices  have 
been  mainly  derived.  Besides  the  original  memoir  by  Lorinser,  before  referred  to, 
important  contributions  have  been  added  by  Strohl,*  Heyfelder,^  Roussel  *  and  Gendrin, 
S^dillot,*  Ebel,®  and,  above  all,  by  Von  Bibra  and  Geist,^  whose  exhaustive  treatise, 
their  joint  production,  has  given  the  clearest  elucidation  of  this  new  disease. 

The  most  important  article  on  this  subject  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  Bristowe  in  the  form  of  a  Report  to  the  Privy  Ck)uncil  *  On  the 
Relation  of  Phosphorus  and  its  Manufactures  to  the  Question  of  Public  Health.*  ^ 

That  the  caiise  of  the  maxillary  necrosis  and  exfoliation  occurring  among  the 
artisans  employed  in  making  lucifer-matches  is  the  fumes  of  the  phosphorus  need 
not  be  discussed  ;  the  question  has  been  already  settled ;  and  the  reader  is  referred 
to  th3  writings  of  the  authors  above  named,  especially  Von  Bibra  and  Giest,  for  the 
consideration  of  this  point.  The  only  question  on  this  head  which  deserved  serious 
inquiry  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  phosphorus  employed  was  often  impure,  and 
contained  a  notable  quantity  of  arsenic  ;  and  this  Martius  and  Dupasquier  considered 
might  be  the  essential  course  of  the  malady ;  but  this  supposition  was  not  found  to 
hold  good  under  more  critical  and  extended  examination.^   It  is  only  when  the  cause 

*  Cfuys  Hospital  Reports y  2nd  series,  vol.  xii.  p.  103.  London,  1847.  This  case  occurped 
in  the  hospital  practice  of  the  late  Mr.  Aston  Key,  who,  as  Dr.  Wilks  informs  the  aathor, 
was  alreaay  aware,  from  his  own  observation,  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  di.%ase  and  it9 
reUtion  to  its  peculiar  cause. 

2  Gazette,  midicale  de  Strasbourg ^  cinqui^me  ann^,  No.  11,  20  novemhre,  1845. 

'  Vierteljfihrsschrift  von  Roser  und  TVunderltch,  Jahrgang  1846,  Heft  3  ;  and  Medinimsche 
Zeitung  des  Vereinsfur  Heilkunde  in  Preussenf  Jahrgang  1^6,  No.  45. 

^  Recherches  sur  le$  Maladies  des  Ouvriers  emf£oyis  a  la  fabrication  des  AUumettes  chi" 
miques,  etc,    Mdmoire  prdsent^  k  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences,  le  l6  ft^vrier  1846. 

^  Compte-s-rendus  des  stances  de  VAcadhnie  royale  des  Sciences  de  Paris j  mars  1846. 

•  Ueber  den  Hin/kiss  der  Phosphorziindholzfabrication  auf  die  Gesundheit  der  Arbeiter. 
Mitgetheilt  von  Dr.  Ebel.    In  Casper's  Wochenschrift,  15  Marz,  1861. 

'  Die  KrankheUen  der  Arbeiter  in  den  Phosphorzundholzfabriken,  ^c.  Erlangen,  1847 ; 
also  Die  Regeneration  des  Unterkiefers  nach  totaler  Necrose  durch  Photphofrdampfe,  von  L. 
Geist,  Erlangen,  1852.  An  admirable  digest  of  this  subject  has  been  published,  in  the  shape 
of  a  review  of  Von  Bibra  and  Qeist's  work,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico- ChirurgiefU 
Revieto  for  April  1848. 

^  '  On  the  Manufactories  in  which  Phosphorus  is  Produced  or  Employed,*  in  the  Pifik 
Report  of  the  Medical  CMicer  of  the  Privy  Council,  p.  162.  London,  1863.  I  may  mention 
that  my  article  on  this  suDJect  m  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  in  type  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Bristowe's  Report,  though  from  the  delay  in  the  issue  of  tile  fourth  volume  it  did 
not  appear  till  a  year  afterwards.  But  Dr.  Bristowe  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
article,  from  which  indeed  be  makes  Quotations. 

°  The  actual  agent  in  producing  the  phosphorus  disease  is  doubtless  oxidised  phosphorus, 
probably  in  the  form  of  phosphorus  or  pnospnoric  acid,  dissolved  in  the  saliva.  The  precijie 
nature  of  the  fumes  is  not  exactly  known ;  they  consist  principally  of  phosphorus  acid 
(HjPOfl),  which  by  mixture  with  air  becomes  phosphoric  acid  (H^POg),  and  probably  minute 
quantities  of  phosphorus-vapour  (P),  phosphuretted  hydrogen  (H,P),  and  hypophospborous 
acid  (H,POJ,  are  also  present.  Any  vapour  of  phosphorus  and  hynophosphorous  acid 
would  be  speedily  converted  by  the  air  into  phosphorous  and  phospooric  acids.  Phos- 
phuretted hydrogen  would  be  more  slowly  oxidised  into  the  same  products.  At  any  rate, 
nearly  if  not  quite  the  whole  of  the  fumes  when  inhaled  by  the  workpeople  would  &e  in  a 
state  of  some  acid  of  phosphorus  capable  of  being  fixed  and  neutralised  by  an  alkali.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  efficient  sanitary  measures  are  not  adopted  to 
prevent  the  disease,  which  surely  might  be  done.  The  recommendations  of  Qeist  and  Roussel 
amount  simply  to  cleanliness  ana  ventilation,  and  are  not  sufficient.  1  would  suggest,  that 
in  all  lucifer-match  manufactories  there  should  be  a  periodic  and  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  mouths 
of  all  the  workpeople  employed.  Those  having  faulty  teeth  should  be  excluded  from  the 
rooms  (the  dipping  and  arying  rooms)  where  the  obnoxious  fumes  are  being  developed.  All 
carious  teeth  snould  be  extracted  or  plugged.     What  is  more  important — a  very  simple  and 
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has  been  long  in  operation ^  and  under  circumstances  of  great  intensity,  that  the 
disease  is  developed  ;  it  is  confined  almost  entii-ely  to  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
prooess  of  dipping  the  matches  into  the  fused  and  reeking  phosphorus  compouudy  and 
those  who  dry  them  in  the  same  apartment.  Moreover,  a  long  exposure  to  the  influ- 
ence is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  disease.  Lucifer  manu&ctories  had  existed 
eleven  years  in  Vienna,  when  in  1839  Lori user  observed  the  first  case  which  attracted 
attention ;  and  the  shortest  known  period  in  which  the  malady  has  developed  itself 
was  in  an  instance  which  occurred  in  Paris,  and  is  recorded  by  Gendrin,  in  which  the 
patient  had  been  employed  in  the  occupation  two  years  before  the  first  symptoms 
i4>peared.  Another  circumstance  of  curious  import,  though  not  invalidating  the 
generally-received  doctrine  of  local  poisoning,  is,  that  the  sufferer  may  have  been 
removed  from  the  baneful  influence  for  a  considerable  period,  and  nevertheless  be 
subsequently  attacked  by  the  disease. 

Strohl  gives  an  instance  of  a  girl  who  bad  worked  as  a  dipper  at  a  lucifer-match  manufac- 
tory for  five  years ;  she  left  that  employment,  and  adopted  a  totally  different  and  healthy 
oocopation,  when,  after  three  months,  ehe  was,  for  the  nrat  time,  attacked  with  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  the  phosphorus  disease,  ending  after  fifteen  months  in  exfoliation  of  portions 
of  the  superior  maxilla. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  others  than  those  employed  in  making  ludfer-matches 
sufier  from  this  malady ;  but  that  this  may  happen  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Pluskal  ^  mentions  an  example  of  a  little  girl,  seven  years  of  age,  who  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  playing  with  matches,  standing  before  a  wall  and  discharging  them  in  the  dark  for 
amitftement,  so  that  her  face  was  bathed  in  their  fumes ;  in  time  she  was  attacked  with 
Decrosia  and  exfoliation  of  small  portions  of  the  front  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  ordinary 
attendant  symptoms.  Simon  narrates  a  case  in  which  the  disease  appears  to  have  been 
brought  on  by  a  person  chewing  pieces  of  ginger,  which  he  kept  in  his  pocket  with  some 
lucifer-matches.  And  Sir  J.  Paget  describes  '  a  case  in  which  the  malady  was  induced  by 
the  manufacture  of  medicines  in  which  phosphorus  was  employed. 

The  influence  of  the  phosphorus  fumes  upon  the  jaw  is  undoubtedly  local.  Lorinser, 
who  has  the  merit  of  discovering  this  disease,  held  a  diflerent  opinion ;  but  Roussel, 
Geist,  and  indeed  subsequent  writers  generally,  have  adopted  the  opinion,  which  all 
the  evidence  upon  this  point  seems  clearly  to  establish.'  I  have  not  space  here  to 
enter  upon  the  argument  of  the  question ;  I  may,  however,  mention  one  telling  fact ; 
it  is,  the  necessity  of  dental  caries  in  the  individual  before  the  disease  can  be 
produced.  It  has  never  been  known  to  occur,  excepting  where  the  sufierer  has  had 
carious  teeth ;  and  many  persons  have  worked  in  the  manufactories  for  a  long  series 
of  years  with  perfect  impunity,  who,  upon  the  supervention  of  dental  caries,  have 
been  attacked  with  the  malady.     Dental  caries,  by  opening  the  central  chamber  of 

effectual  respirator  for  the  mouth  might  be  worn  by  the  employes ;  it  would  be  unnecessary 
over  the  nostrils.  It  should  be  constructed  on  the  ordinary  plan  of  respirators,  but  its  centre 
coneisting  of  a  porous  diaphragm,  such  as  sponge  or  some  woven  fabric,  linen  or  cotton,  which 
•boold  be  daily  dipped  in  a  solution  of  one  of  the  fixed  alkalies  or  their  carbonates.  This 
would  arrest  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  acid  fumes  of  the  phosphorus.  Or  the  respirator 
devised  by  Mr.  Graham  for  persons  exposed  to  carbonic  acid  vapour  would  probably  be  as 
effieadoiis.  It  consists  of  the  mixture  in  equal  bulk  of  fresh-slacked  lime  and  sulphate  of 
jioda,  through  a  cushion  of  which  it  is  easy  to  breathe.  The  wearing  of  some  such  respirator 
should  be  compulsory  with  the  dippers  and  dryers.  Again,  the  acid  vapour  might  be  neutra- 
lised and  rendered  innocuous  by  Keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment  ammonuretted.  I 
believe,  if  these  precautions  were  adopted,  the  disease  would  seldom,  if  ever,  manifest  itself. 

There  is  a  curious  modification  of  phosphorus,  known  as  'amorphous'  phosphoru*:, 
vbicfa  does  not  emit  noxious  fumes  when  nested  sufficiently  for  its  employment  in  match- 
making.  This  kind,  however,  is  not  mixed  with  chlorate  of  potass  (which  furnishes  the 
otygeo)  for  tipping  the  matches,  but  is  employed  to  coat  the  rubber  on  the  surface  of  the  box 
against  which,  ny  friction,  the  chlorate  oi  potass  match  is  ignited.  These  matches  deserve 
imtveTsal  adoption ;  for  not  only  are  they  made  without  possible  injury  to  the  workpeople  ; 
but  they  are  quite  safe,  being  incapable  of  accidental  ignition. 

»  Oe^erretchiiche  medicini$che  Wochewtchrift,  No.  30.     Wien,  26  Juli,  1846. 

'  Medical  TimeB  and  Gazette,  vol.  i.  p.  41.    1«U2. 

'  The  arguments  bearing  upon  this  question,  and  the  conclusive  inference  to  which  they 
lead,  are  stated  with  cogent  force  in  an  admirable  clinical  lecture  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
SimoO;  in  the  Lanc^  for  1850,  p.  41. 
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the  tooth  and  exposing  the  pulp,  seems  to  offer  a  tolerably  direct  channel  for  the 
]x>iBOD  to  be  communicated  to  the  subjacent  periosteum,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  why 
tooth-destruction  is  a  necessary  preexisting  condition.  What  the  precise  nature  of 
the  action  of  phosphorus-oxide  thus  absorbed  may  be  upon  the  bone  is  a  matter  of 
speculation ;  bat  the  particular  nature  of  the  poison,  entering  as  it  does  so  hirgely 
into  the  composition  of  the  skeleton,  is  a  suggestive  circumstance :  perhaps,  if  accu- 
mulated by  the  periosteum,  it  may  generate  on  the  bone's  sur&ce  a  condition  of 
chemical  euperphoaphaie,  inconsistent  with  osteal  vitality. 

The  symptoms  of  phosphorus-necrosis  do  not  differ  essentially  from  other  forms  of 
necrosis  in  the  same  parts  :  they  are,  however,  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  irritation  from  inhalation  of  the  fumes:  this  has  been 
especially  pointed  out  by  S^dillot,  Gendrin,  and  Dupasquier.^  And  one  of  the 
patients  whom  I  have  seen,  affected  with  this  malady,  has  detailed  to  me  symptoms 
of  spasmodic  asthma  which  occasionally  supervened  when  he  was  employed  for  many 
continuous  hours  *  dipping  *  while  suffering  from  a  common  *  cold '  in  winter  weather. 
Barring  this  occasional  manifestation  of  pulmonary  irritation,  the  general  health  of 
these  workpeople  is  remarkably  good. 

The  symptoms  of  the  jaw  disease  usually  commence  with  what  is  supposed  to 
be  toothache,  the  pain  being  at  first  pretty  much  localised  to  some  one  tooth  that  is 
carious,  and  which  is  probably  the  channel  by  which  the  poison  is  introduced.  The 
advance  of  the  disease  is  generally  slow  at  first,  and,  as  it  were,  undecided— indeed, 
indefinitely  chronic ;  the  pain  is  inconstant,  and  not  early  attended  with  more  serious 
symptoms ;  presently,  however,  it  becomes  more  severe  and  erratic,  extending  vaguely 
about  the  side  of  the  head  and  down  towards  the  shoulder,  and  with  this  severer 
pain  swelling  and  extreme  tenderness  occur ;  the  integument  near  the  affected  region 
becomes  red,  tense,  and  distended,  while  the  teeth  feel  elongated  and  intensely  painful 
when  brought  in  contact  with  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  jaw,  and  they  become 
very  loose.  The  gums  are  swollen  and  livid,  and  this  condition  extends  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek.  All  these  symptoms  increase  till  suppuration  is 
established,  and  with  them,  more  or  less,  symptomatic  fe^er  is  developed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  disease  :  the  patient  has  rigors  and  pyrexia,  and 
is  often  thoroughly  ill.  The  point  at  which  the  pus  finds  its  discharge  varies  a  good 
deal :  the  soft  parts  first  become  very  boggy,  especially  the  gums,  and  matter  often 
escapes  early  around  the  necks  of  the  loose  dead  teeth ;  when  pointing  externally,  its 
approach  is  accompanied  by  intense  glistening  erysipelas-like  redness  of  the  integu- 
ment. The  discharge  of  the  pus  is  attended  with  great  mitigation  of  the  paticnt*s 
suffering.  The  pus  itself  is  oft^en  sanious  at  first,  and  very  foetid,  having  the  odour 
characteristic  of  the  presence  of  necrosed  bone.  The  orifice  of  discharge  frequently 
leads  to  long  burrowing  sinuses,  especially  where  the  lower  jaw  is  affected ;  and 
through  these  the  dead  bone  may  be  detected  by  a  probe.  The  swelling  which 
attends  the  disease  is  often  very  great,  particularly  when  the  lower  jaw  is  necro-ed  : 
it  is  diffuse  and  widespread,  encasing  the  exteiTial  and  under  surface  of  the  bone  in 
a  prodigious,  dense,  plastic  exudation.  In  very  severe  cases,  previous  to  the  dischai^ge 
of  pus,  while  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  at  their  extreme  height,  the  whole 
head,  except  the  summit  of  the  scalp,  is  involved — the  eyes  are  closed ;  the  nose,  and 
even  the  forehead,  swollen ;  the  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  and  throat,  are  one  continuous 
area  of  florid  intumescence.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  in  the  lower  jaw  the 
necrosis  is  attended  with  a  very  large  and  complete  development  of  ossifying  callus, 
whereas  none  is  formed  when  the  upper  jaw  is  effected.  The  lai^  plastic  exudation 
which  surrounds  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  becomes  converted  into  a  mass  of  supple- 
mental bone,  supporting  the  sequestrum,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  naked  and  bare 
within  and  behind,  and  connecting  sound  portions  of  bone  at  its  extremities  when  the 
whole  of  the  maxillary  arch  is  not  involved.  Geist  assumes  that  the  particular  region 
occupied  by  the  osteophy tic  incrustation  about  the  lower  jaw  is  the  result  of  gravita- 
tion— an  idea  altogether  too  mechanical ;  it  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  physio- 

»  Oas,  mSd,  de  Paris,  1846,  No.  49. 
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logical  manifestation,  and  one  element  in  that  marvellous  exhibition  of  the  vis 
mediocUrix  naturce  which  this  repair  of  the  lower  jaw  displays :  the  supplemental 
bone  thus  placed  forms  the  best  support  for  the  sequestrum,  and  the  least  interferes 
with  the  functions  of  the  mouth ;  while  the  absence  of  an  ossifying  callus  at  the 
upper  and  inner  region  of  the  maxillary  arch  oflTers  the  readiest  escape  of  the  dead 
bone  through  the  thin  mucous  membrane  which  there  alone  covers  it,  and  this  without 
damaging  the  integument  of  the  face. 

As  the  bone  becomes  laid  bare  by  the  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts,  it  is  obsen-^ed 
bathed  in  ichorous  pus,  ragged  and  irregular  in  its  surface,  and  of  a  dirty  blackish 
grey  colour ;  this  latter  condijbion  is  said  to  be  invariable,  as  though  characteristic ; 
hot  it  is  not  so,  for  although  very  general,  I  have  seen  specimens  white  and  clean, 
and  with  the  compact  external  layer  of  bone  intact. 

To  return  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  When  the  extent  of  necrosis  is  very 
great,  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  correspondingly  severe ;  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  malady  the  patient- may  have  intense  fever,  with  delirium  and  agonising 
local  suffering,  the  more  distressing  from  the  region  which  the  affection  occupies — 
interfering  with  or  altogether  suspending  the  action  of  the  mouth,  and,  by  the  secre- 
tion  of  foul  and  foetid  pus,  producing  nausea,  ructus,  vomiting.  The  looseness  and 
projection  of  the  dead  teeth  is  another  source  of  annoyance  and  distress ;  as  the 
sequestra  containing  them  emerge  from  the  surrounding  parts,  their  elongation  and 
angularity  much  irritate  the  gums  and  cheek  in  contact  with  them.  In  the  severest 
cases,  g^ieral  sphacelus  of  the  soft  parts  about  the  jaw,  with  oedema  of  the  face  and 
neck,  may  supervene,  accompanied,  or  not,  by  erysipelas ;  and  death  may  then  close 
a  scene  of  terrible  suffering.  In  other  instances  with  a  fatal  issue,  life  is  drawn  out 
through  many  monUis  of  tedious  illness,  varied  by  different  degrees  of  local  irritation ; 
till  at  length  the  patient,  with  vital  endurance  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
disease,  sinks,  tabid  and  exhausted,  under  continuous  hectic,  and  not  infrequently 
with  tubercular  complications. 

But  the  pathological  changes  may  be  more  terrible  than  those  already  mentioned. 

Dr.  Ehel  describes  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Hervieux  at  the  Hospital 
Xiecker,  in  which  the  patient,  a  lucifer-match  maker,  first  had  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw,  then 
of  the  upper,  afterwards  of  the  palate  hones  and  the  orbits,  and  lastly  of  the  os  frontis.  He 
died  with  brain  symptoms.    Pus  was  found  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  brain  r 

When  the  malady  progresses  to  a  favourable  issue,  which  it  does  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  dead  bone  gradually  loosens  and  becomes  detached ;  and  this  is  generally 
anticipated  by  the  falling  out  of  some  of  the  necrosed  teeth.  In  the  upper  jaw  the 
sequestra  are  usually  more  broken  up  and  smaller  than  in  the  lower,  and  they  are 
shed  easier,  not  being  held  in  and  detained  by  ossifying  callus,  which  is  always 
wanting  in  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  sequestra  are  usually  more  exten- 
sive, often  including  large  portions  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  not  infrequently  the 
ascending  rami,  and  sometimes  the  coronoid  processes,  and  even  the  articular  con- 
dyles. The  shedding  of  these  sequestra  is  often  hindered  by  the  large  surrounding 
ossifying  callus  which  always  forms  when  the  lower  jaw  is  the  subject  of  this  disease. 

I  may  here  mention  that  some  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  circumstance  that  the 
lower  jaw  has  been  more  frequently  observed  to  be  affected  than  the  upper.  The 
learned  reviewer  *  of  Geist  and  Von  Bibra's  work  has  given  much  detail  bearing  on 
this  point ;  he  enumerates  twenty-five  examples  in  which  the  lower  jaw  was  affected, 
to  twenty-one  in  which  it  was  confined  to  the  upper  jaw.  In  five  cases  which  I  have 
s*Mfn,  the  lower  jaw  was  diseaBed  in  four,  and  the  upper  in  one;  whereas  four,  which 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  a  surgical  friend,  wei-e  confined  to  the  upper  jaw.  In 
seventeen  instances  of  which  I  have  obtained  particulars  or  seen  specimens,  nine 
were  connected  with  the  superior,  and  eight  with  the  inferior  maxilla.  Dr.  Bristowe 
in  his  investigations  met  with  evidence  of  thirty-nine  cases  in  the  lower  jaw,  twelve 
in  the  upper,  and  five  in  both. 

Tlie  results  of  phosphorus-necrosis,  in  cases  which  get  well,  aitj  very  various. 

'  British  and  Fureiffn  Med,'C/iir,  Ret^icw,  befors  cited. 
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As  regards  general  health,  the  patient  usually  recovers  with  an  elastic  convalesoenoe 
after  the  dead  bone  has  been  removed  ;  but  the  physical  condition  of  his  maxillary 
apparatus  is  often  terribly  mutilated.  When  the  front  part  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
affected,  it  is  an  absolute  and  unrepaired  loss,  miserably  disfiguring  the  patient, 
altering  the  physiognomy  most  painfully  ;  when  it  affects  more  hidden  parts  of  the 
jaw,  the  loss  is  not  less  complete,  though  less  conspicuous. 

If  the  affection  is  confined  to  the  inferior  maxilla,  the  removal  of  the  Eequestrom 
leaves  a  supplemental  bony  representative,  which,  for  a  time,  more  than  makes  up 
for  the  loss  of  the  dead  bone,  and  for  a  long  subsequent  period  efiSciently  performs  the 
office  of  edentulous  mastication,  and  supplies  the  wants  of  personal  comeliness. 

In  some  instances  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw  has  been  lost,  excepting  the  articu- 
lar condyles ;  and  these  apparently  connected  with  the  new  bone,  have  established 
the  joint  requii^ementa  of  the  supplemental  jaw ;  but  in  other  instances  (cases  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  those  mentioned  in  Geist's  later  work  ')  even  the 
articular  ends  have  been  shed  with  the  rest  of  the  sequestrum  :  still  there  has  been 
joint  movement,  doubtless  from  a  ligamentous  attachment  of  the  new  bone. 

This  repair  of  the  lower  jaw  is,  however,  generally  but  temporary ;  for  after  a 
time — often  a  com>iderable  time — the  new  bone  diminishes,  by  absorption,  to  a  mere 
narrow  arch,  and  ultimately  there  is  scarcely  enough  bone  to  keep  out  the  lower  lip, 
and  the  chin  is  utterly  lost.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  state  of 
parts  after  the  lower  jaw  had  been  removed  ten  years.  Dr.  Bristowe,  however, 
mentions  two  instances,  one  after  six,  and  one  after  ten  years,  in  which  the  supple- 
mentary bone  remained  lai^e  and  well  formed;  but  he  describes  another  in  which , 
after  eight  years,  the  new  jaw  was  scarcely  bigger  than  the  hyoid  bone.  How  far 
the  loss  by  absorption  of  supplemental  bone  may  be  prevented  by  supplying  it  with, 
a  function,  through  the  means  of  artificial  teeth,  is  a  question  of  theoretical  interest 
and  of  practical  importance. 

The  treatment  of  phosphorus-necrosis  of  the  maxillcB  divides  itself  into  that 
which  is  common  to  all  bone-necrosis,  and  that  which  specially  applies  to  the 
particular  local  affection  in  question.     (Jpon  the  latter  head  alone  I  would  remark. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  when  as  yet  it  is  not  established,  but  its  super- 
vention feared,  it  would  be  of  the  last  importance  to  remove  the  patient  from  the 
cause  of  the  malady ;  pure  air  should  be  sought,  abundant  cleanliness,  with  urinaiy 
and  alvine  excretants,  resorted  to,  and  all  suspicious  teeth  extracted.  When,  how- 
ever, the  local  symptoms — extreme  pain,  swelling,  and  indurated  infiltration  of  the 
soft  parts — develop  themselves,  and  the  disease  has  already  passed  its  premonitory 
stage,  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  more  active  measures.  Upon  this 
point  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Simon's  remarks  in  his  admirable  clinical 
lectui-e,  already  referred  to,  and  in  the  justice  and  propriety  of  which  I  entirely  con- 
cur :  *  So  soon  as  the  second  or  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease  has  thoroughly  set 
in,  the  bone  seems  in  every  case  to  be  irrevocably  doomed  to  necrosis ;  and  I  would 
therefore  recommend  you,  in  the  event  of  your  being  called  to  a  case  at  the  transition 
period  between  the  two  stages,  when  hypertrophy  is  passing  into  inflammation,  to 
adopt  without  hesitation  the  most  active  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  periosteum 
and  bone.  Leeches  and  general  antiphlogistic  treatment  may  do  good ;  but  the 
consideiution  of  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  together  with  the  analogy  of  other 
periosteal  affections,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  only  real  chance  of  doing  good 
would  lie  in  still  more  energetic  measures ;  and  I  would  recommend  you  in  any  such 
instance  to  make  with  your  scalpel  free  vei-tical  incisions  through  the  gum  wherever 
tenderness  and  swelling  exist ;  extending  your  line  of  cut  upwards  in  the  upper  jaw, 
or  downwards  in  the  lower,  as  far  as  the  structui-e  of  the  parts  will  allow,  bringing 
your  incisions  as  near  together  as  circumstances  may  require,  and  in  every  point 
carrying  them  clearly  down  to  the  bone,  so  as  to  afford  the  utmost  relief  and  relaxa- 
tion to  the  overloaded  and  tense  periosteum.  I  believe  that  this  method  of  pro- 
cedure would  be  the  nearest  approach  to  an  effective  one  for  checking  the  inflamma- 

^  Die  Regeneration  dei   UfUerkiefers  nach  totder  Necrose,  v.  L.  Geist,  1852. 
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tory  stage  of  the  disease  before  it  has  reached  an  intensity  which  must  inevitably 
destroy  the  jaw.' 

Wlien  the  stage  of  threatening  has  past,  the  extent  of  the  inflammatory  mischief 
appears  to  assert  itself  at  once — the  whole  of  that  portion  of  bone  which  is  sabse- 
qaently  the  sequestrum  appears  to  be  stiicken  from  the  first.  Prevention  is  at  an  end, 
and  palliation  rather  than  cure  is  indicated  as  the  surgeon's  mission.  When  pus  has 
formed,  it  should  be  early  conducted  to  the  surface,  and  by  judicious  interference  ex- 
ternal scars  may  often  be  prevented  by  means  of  well-directed  punctures  within  the 
mouth.  The  whole  of  the  teeth  implanted  in  the  dead  bone  become  loose,  and  appa- 
rently elongated  ;  their  doom  is  already  sealed,  and  they  should  be  extracted  without 
delay,  as  they  cause  much  irritation  to  the  tongue  and  cheeks. 

When  the  discharge  has  established  itself,  and  the  foetid  pus  is  pouring  from  the 
sinuses  that  communicate  with  the  dead  bone,  abundant  rinsing  of  the  mouth  should 
be  had  recourse  to,  not  only  in  the  form  of  mere  washes  with  water  to  remove  the 
filthy  secretions,  but  astringent  and  deodorising  lotions,  such  as  decoction  of  cinchona, 
and  solution  of  alum,  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and,  still  better,  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potass.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Simon,  the  unhappy  patients  are 
sometimes  so  disabled  as  to  be  incapable  of  gargling  out  their  mouths,  and  then  little 
pieces  of  sponge  may  be  used  by  them  to  wipe  away  the  stinking  discharges. 

As  r^^urds  the  sequestra  little  can  be  done.  Sharp  projecting  pieces  of  bone  may 
be  cut  oflf  by  nippers  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  dead  bone  must  take  its  own  time  to  be 
shed — often  a  very  long  time.  It  is  a  period  of  miserable  suffering  to  the  patient, 
and  terrible  constitutional  exhaustion;  but  it  cannot  be  shortened  or  its  results 
anticipated. 

Id  March  1862  I  saw  in  the  London  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Adams,  a  patient 
who  hod  been  suffering  from  the  disease,  affecting  the  entire  inferior  maxilla ;  it  had  been 
going  on  two  years  and  a  half;  the  latter  four-fifths  of  the  time  with  the  lower  jaw,  except 
probably  the  articular  ends,  dead  and  lying  in  the  mouth,  bare  and  ghastly,  bathed  m 
ichorous  pus  within  its  huge  supplemental  successor.^ 

The  sequestra  of  the  superior  maxilla  are  apt  to  be  more  detached  than  those  of 
the  in^Brior — divisible  and  smaller,  and  they  can  be  brought  away  piecemeal ;  more- 
over, as  the  upper  jaw  is  an  attached,  and  not,  like  the  lower,  a  floating  bone  (with 
muscles  ready  to  displace  its  parts  when  the  integrity  of  its  arch  is  broken),  its  dead 
portions  can  be  removed  without  jeopardising  the  relations  of  the  rest  of  the  bone. 
Therefore  a  little  and  early  surgical  interference  may  be  employed  without  injury, 
and  parts  brought  away  which,  if  belonging  to  the  lower  jaw,  had  better  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  disease  is  usually  so  much  more  comprehensive , 
and  its  resultant  sequestrum  is  so  solid,  that  patient  watching  and  palliative  treat- 
ment are  all  that  can  be  adopted  generally  till  the  very  close  of  the  case.  Earlier 
interference  might  disturb  the  relations  of  the  supplemental  bone  (the  naturcU  spline) 
and  the  portions  of  jaw  still  living,  and  by  allowing  the  strong  antagonistic  action  of 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  two  halves  of  the  latter  to  act  separately,  lead  to  the  per- 
manent displacement  of  the  elements  of  the  maxillary  arch.  The  articular  ends  of 
the  bone  often-— indeed,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  though  not  always — escape  the 
necroins,  when  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  bone  may  be  destroyed ;  and  this  circum- 
stance suggests  an  element  of  treatment  which  may  much  shorten  the  patient's 
suffering.  When  the  necrosis  has  evidently  passed  up  to  the  neck  of  the  condyles, 
the  bone  may  be  removed  by  sawing  or  nipping  across  the  neck  as  high  up  as  possible 

'  The  necrosed  jaw  was  afterwards  removed.  The  operation  and  its  sequence  were  both 
nnosual.  The  patient  was  placed  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  the  chin  on  a  table,  and,  the 
mouth  being  open,  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  was  split  down  by  a  chisel  and  mallet.  The 
ri^ht  half  of  the  bone  was  then  seized  by  large  strong  forceps,  and  wrenched  from  the  mouth 
with  great  force.  After  a  week  the  same  course  was  adopted  with  the  left  half;  but  this 
rnciuired  Mill  f^reater  traction.  The  entire  bone  was  thus  brought  away,  including  the  con- 
dyles. Ten  days  after  the  first  operation  the  patient  was  seized  with  secondary  hemorrhage, 
profuse  and  arterial,  on  the  rt(/ht  side  from  the  wound,  where  the  first  portion  of  jaw  was 
removed.  Tliis  necessitated  ligature  of  the  right  common  carotid  artery.  Tlie  latter  operation 
was  performed  by  Mr.  Maunder,  and  the  patient  recovered  perfectly.  See  Med.  Times  tmd 
Oazett€,Juljo,  1862. 
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(on  either  side,  if  both  sides  are  affected),  and  then  dividing  the  bone  of  the  jaw  at  its 
symphysis ;  the  two  halves  of  the  bone  may  be  withdrawn,  one  by  one,  without  any 
external  wound.  Should  the  condyles  be  necrosed  and  follow,  no  harm  will  have 
been  done  by  the  previous  operation,  and  the  patient's  suffering  will  have  been  much 
diminished  and  curtailed.  The  division  of  the  bone  may  be  accomplished  by  a  Hey's 
saw,  or  some  modification  of  it  improvised  to  suit  the  particular  position  of  the 
required  line  of  section.  Variously  curved  bone-nippers  may  also  be  devised  to 
accomplish  the  same  objects.  The  extreme  and  firm  closui^e  of  the  mouth  aometimett 
renders  this  opei-ation  very  difiicult. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  general  treatment  of  these  cases  as  far  as  they  are  in 
common  with  those  of  bone-necrosis  genoi-ally.  The  pai-ticular  region  affected,  how- 
ever, involving  and  disabling,  as  it  does,  the  masticatory  function,  entails  some  modi- 
fications. In  the  long  tedium  of  their  course  every  effort  should  be  made  to  supply, 
by  suitable  food,  the  deficiencies  which  suspended  mastication  entails — mashed  meat, 
^gs,  cod-liver  oil,  and  such  sustainants,  should  be  abundantly  employed ;  and  iron 
salts,  in  moderate  proportion,  should,  if  bearable  by  the  patient,  be  almost  a  matter  of 
daily  diet  rather  than  an  occasional  medicine. 

There  is  one  point  which  I  would  allude  to— more  a  matter  of  pathological 
curiosity  than  having  any  other  bearing ;  it  is  the  enormous  amount  of  pus  which  these 
patients  daily  swallow  and  (apparently)  digest ;  it  must  be  many  ounces,  and  this  with- 
out any  obvious  detriment  to  health ;  the  patient's  condition  being  no  worse  than 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  force  of  the  local  symptoms, 

Exanthematous  jaw-necrosis. — I  believe  that  the  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  the 
alveolar  processes  and  portions  of  the  jaws  in  children,  consequent  upon  the  einiptive 
fevers,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  maxillary  necrosis  in  the  victims  of  phosphorus 
fumes,  and  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  local  application  of  a  specific  poison  to  the  vas- 
cular parts  of  teeth.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  in  the  cases  we  are  now 
considering  the  poison  is  generated  within  the  individual,  but  with  affinities  for  cer- 
tain structures  and  tendencies  to  action  upon  certain  organs  which  give  its  morbid 
consequences  an  equally  local  character.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  homological  relations  of  the  several  tissues  of  the  teeth  to  those  of  the  general 
integument,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  being  members  of  the  dermaJ  system, 
and  as  such  we  should  a  priori  expect  that  they  would  share  the  consequences  which 
attend  those  particular  diseases  which  spend  their  chief  force  on  the  skin.  There  is 
one  circumstance,  however,  that  modifies  such  an  anticipation  ;  it  is  the  low  stAte  of 
vitality  of  the  teeth,  and  the  extremely  slight  nutritional  changes  which  occur  in  them 
when  once  they  are  formed^  and  which  must  consequently  remove  them  to  a  great 
extent  from  those  transient  though  potent  influences  which  would  destroy  or  morbidly 
affect  vascular  or  rapid-growing  tissues.  But  such  a  qualification  does  not  apply  to 
the  conditions  of  the  teeth  during  their  development.  From  the  time  of  birth  tOl  the 
eighth  or  ninth  year,  the  jaw-bones  are  the  seat  of  intense  developmental  nutiition  in 
the  formation  of  the  teeth,  and  are  among  the  most  vascular  parts  of  the  body ;  about 
the  middle  of  the  period  named,  five  years  of  age,  the  maxillsB  contain  no  less  than 
forty-eight  developed  teeth  and  developing  tooth-germs.  It  is  about  this  time 
that  the  poison  of  the  exanthematous  fevers  appears  to  exert  its  most  deadly  influence 
on  the  dental  system. 

The  form  of  necrosis  affecting  the  alveolar  edges  of  the  maxillae,  and  accompanied 
by  the  shedding  of  the  teeth,  which  we  are  now  considering,  was,  I  believe,  first 
i*ecognised  by  myself^  as  one  of  the  sequelae  of  the  exanthemata,  and  dependent  neces- 
sarily on  their  pi*evious  occurrence.  Many  isolated  cases  of  the  affection  have  been 
described,  and  our  museums  contain  specimens  of  the  sequestra ;  but  the  supposed 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  had  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  expressed  before.* 

*  'On  the  Shedding  of  the  Teeth,  and  Exfoliation  of  the  Alveolar  Processes,  oonseqiient 
upon  the  Eruptive  Fevers/  by  S.  J.  A.  Salter,  Guy»  Honpital  Rejyorfi,  3rd  series,  vol.  iv. 
Several  specimens  of  sequestra  from  these  cases  have  been  figured  by  the  author  in  the  TViwi- 
Bactions  of  the  Pathological  Socieiy,  vol.  xi.  pp.  209-216. 

*  The  earliest  recorded  cases  are  mentioned  by  Fox  in  his  History  and  Treatment  of  the 
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This  affection  is  by  no  means  common,  considering  the  almost  universal  occur- 
rence of  the  eruptive  fevers.  The  very  \Arge  population  tributary  to  Quy^B  Hospital 
has  only  furnished  me  with  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  cases  during  the  last  nine 
years ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  even  in  this  I  have  been  disproportionately 
favoured* 

The  cases  are  all  singularly  alike.  A  little  child  has  just  recovered  from  one  of 
the  eruptive  fevers,  most  probably  scarlatina ;  the  case  has  been  in  no  way  unusual 
as  to  its  severity  or  its  course ;  within  six  weeks  or  two  months  of  the  passing  off  of 
the  acute  symptoms,  tenderness  of  the  mouth  is  complained  of,  and  the  mother  notices 
fcptor  of  the  breath.  Upon  inspecting  the  mouth,  the  gum  is  seen  to  be  peeling 
from  the  edge  of  the  jaw  around  the  neck  or  necks  of  some  temporary  tooth  or 
teeth ;  pus  is  discharging,  and  more  or  less  dead  bone  is  exposed.  The  denudation 
of  the  bone  progresses  rather  quickly  in  depth,  but  usually  not  after  the  first  in  lateral 
extent ;  the  temporary  teeth  at  the  affected  part  become  loose,  and  often  fall  out. 
There  is  no  swelling ;  and  no  ossifying  callus  is  formed  in  the  region  of  the  necrosed 
bone.  In  a  few  weeks  from  the  first  of  these  symptoms,  the  sequestrum  itself 
becomes  loose,  and  is  easily  removed,  leaving  a  large  gap,  and  a  raw  granulating 
surface,  which  rapidly  heals.  The  necrosis  almost  always  includes  the  bone  which 
constitutes  the  loculi  containing  the  developing  permanent  teeth,  as  well  as  the  alveoli 
of  the  temporary  ;  but  it  does  not  go  further,  and  in  the  lower  jaw  the  base  of  the 
bone  is  very  rarely  affected.  I  have  never  seen  such  an  occurrence.  The  disease  is 
frequently  symmetrical :  when  attacking  the  bone  about  the  temporary  molars  on  one 
side  of  the  jaw  (its  most  common  situation)  it  often  manifests  itself  immediately  after 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  regions  of  the  other  jaw.  The  same 
symmetry  is  observed  in  the  front  of  the  mouth. 

Af  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  affection  only  occurs  after  the  eruptive  fevers,'  and 
scarlatina  is  its  most  potent  cause.  In  the  instances  which  have  been  under  my  own 
care,  two  were  after  small-pox,  five  or  six  after  measles,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  after 
scarlet  fever.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  month  to  indicate 
which  has  been  the  precursor.  The  age  at  which  this  affection  occurs  is  .usually 
about  five  years  :  from  three  to  eight  are  the  extreme  limits  I  have  known. 

The  issne  of  these  cases  is  simply  comprised  in  the  loss  of  a  certain  amount  of 
bone  with  the  contained  teeth,  and  the  consequent  disfigurement.  As  the  permanent 
teeth  are  lost  with  the  temporary,  the  disfigurement  is  very  great  when  it  affects 
the  indsors ;  but  when  the  temporary  molars  and  their  successors,  the  bicuspids, 
su£fer,  the  damage  is  comparatively  slight.  I  have  seen  two  examples  of  adults 
where  this  has  happened  in  childhood,  and  the  alteration  of  the  face  has  been  wonder- 
fully little :  the  first  molar  approaches  very  close  to  the  canine,  and  the  second  and 
third  molars  come  well  forward  into  the  mouth,  filling  out  the  cheeks,  and  exhibiting 
no  external  evidence  of  what  has  occuiTed.  In  one  solitary  instance  which  I  saw,  in 
which  the  permanent  tooth  was  not  shed  at  the  time  when  the  bone  and  temporary 
tooth  were  lost,  it  was  in  effect  equally  destroyed,  for  the  tooth  was  blighted — ^it  did 
not  grow  after  that  time ;  no  fang  was  formed,  and  when  cut  it  remained  a  mere 
toothcrown,  loosely  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  gum. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  involves  little  beyond  patience  and  cleanliness.  No 
operative  interference  is  indicated ;  the  extent  of  the  necrosis  asserts  itself  from  the 
first,  and  cannot  be  curtailed.     Soon  the  sequestrum  becomes  loose,  and  may  then  be 

IH»tme$  of  the  Teeth,  p.  112.    London,  1806.    These  cases,  two  in  number,  occurred  after 
^mall-pox. 

'  I  have  heard  of  one  doubtful  case  after  continued  fever  (typhus  or  typhoid) ;  but  this 
would  form  no  real  exception  to  these  cases  or  their  pathological  interpretation.  The  con- 
tinued fevers  haire  their  specific  cutaneous  eruptions;  and  their  damaging  influence  on  the 
t^irum«nUry  system  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  falling  of  the  hair  in  convalescents  from 
them.  I  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  deny  that  jaw-necrosis,  associated  or  not  with 
d^th  and  exfoliation  of  other  bones,  may  occur  in  children  as  the  result  only  of  extreme 
cachexia  or  depressed  vital  nutrition.  I  merely  wish  to  assert  my  belief  that  the  parUcular 
form  of  alveolar  necrosis  above  described  is  one  of  the  fpecific  sequela  of  the  eruptive  fevers, 
and  is  related  to  its  cause  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  previous  pagee. 
Vol.  II.  1 1 
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lesdilj  removed  bj  dreasing-foroepfi.  I  woald  sugg^  a  weak  solatioo  of  parmari' 
ganale  of  poUus,  as  a  cleaninng  and  deodorUing  mouth- wash.  Any  geDenl  spaptoms 
of  disturbed  health  should  be  met  on  ordinary  principles.  Where  the  sappoistion  is 
profuse,  and  the  bone-necrosis  extensive,  stimulants  and  tonics  may  be  required ;  and 
in  the  scarlet -fever  ca^es  steel  would  be  a  useful  adjunct ;  but  I  would  observe,  thit 
in  the  ca^^es  I  have  seen,  the  children  were,  for  oonvalesoents,  in  remarkably  good 
health,  and  had,  almost  without  exception,  escaped  the  other  ill  oonaequenoes  of  the 
eruptive  fevers. 

IX.  Iloiinorrluige  after  extraction  of  teeth. — Long-continued  and  obstinate  bleeding 
after  the  extraction  of  teeth  is  an  oocacdonal  and  troublesome  complication  of  thib 
operation.  It  h^  not  a  common  consequence  :  indeed  it  is  very  rare,  considering  the 
enormous  numbers  of  the  operations,  and  how  seldom  in  proportion  continued  bleed- 
ing follows  them.  The  troublesome  haemorrhage  from  the  wound  of  an  extracted 
tooth  is  of  a  peculiar  cliaracter :  it  is  not  a  rapid  arterial  discharge  immediateW 
following  the  vascular  rupture  which  the  tooth-extraction  causes,  but  a  continuoa^, 
abundant  flow  of  blood  welling  up  in  the  empty  socket,  and  developing  itself  into  a 
serious  and  sometimes  alarming  symptom,  usually  many  hours  after  the  operation. 
The  profuse  pouring-out  of  vivid  arterial  blood  which  sometimes  follows  the  drawinjj 
of  a  tooth  has  no  relation  to  the  circumstance  we  are  considering ;  that  generally  la^t.*. 
but  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  ceases.  The  continued  haemorrhage  is  not  the  discharge 
of  any  considerable  arterial  trunk  that  may  have  been  wounded,  as  has  been  supposed, 
but  the  passive  bleeding,  as  it  seems,  of  the  entire  disrupted  surface,  from  an  inability 
of  the  vessels  to  accomplish  the  curative  closure  of  their  broken  ends.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  the  recorded  cases  there  has  been  distinct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
hsemorrhagic  diathesis  in  the  individual  affected  ;  and  in  not  a  few  the  patients  have 
themselves  been  aware  of  the  tendency,  from  having  experienced  similar  consequences 
attendant  on  the  previous  extraction  of  other  teeth.  Indeed,  some  persons  (I  have 
some  such  patients  of  my  own)  refuse  to  have  any  moi*e  teeth  removed,  preferring 
rather  to  suffer  any  amount  of  toothache,  on  account  of  the  alarming  hsemorrhagt^ 
which  have  followed  the  operations  before. 

In  one  case  which  came  under  my  treatment,  there  was  no  history  of  a  hfiemorrhagic 

tendency ;  but  the  patient  was  a  young  lady,  and  the  circumstance  occurred  just  as  meoftrna- 

tion  was  imminent.     The  bleeding  was  very  considerable,  and  continued  for  two  days,  wbeD 

under  the  influence  of  emmenagojyues  (hot  hip-baths  and  aloetic  pursratives),  the  catainenia 

appeared,  and  the  hiemorrhage  from  the  alveolus  immediately  ceased.  In  this  case,  doubtless, 

the  bleeding'  was  a  vicarious  manifestation  of  the  periodic  function.     A  very  interestim: 

example  of  this  distressing  consequence  of  tooth-drawing,  showing  its  constitutional  nature, 

was  under  my  care  some  years  since.     A  cleigyman  from  one  of  the  midland  counties  came 

to  town  to  me  on  account  of  the  haemorrhage  which  had  followed  the  extraction  of  a  lowt^r 

molar  tooth  three  or  four  days  before  and  wag  still  continuing.     He  was  reduced  to  a  pitiable 

condition  of  exhaustion  and  bloodlessness.     All  the  local  means  usually  adopted  had  been 

tried,  but  without  success :  the  bleeding,  however,  speedily  ceased  under* the  use  of  laig«  and 

frequently-repeated  doHes  of  tannin.    The  history  of  this  gentleman  and  his  family  is  curious 

and  instructive.     As  a  boy,  from  the  most  trivial  accidents,  such  as  a  cut  finger,  he  sustained 

prolonged  and  almost  irrepressible  bleeding:  during  his  whole  life,  the  slightest  blow  or  brui^ 

would  cause  a  large  and  very  disproportioned  ecchy  mosis ;  a  few  years  before,  he  had  sustained 

a  week  of  haemorrhage  after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.     This  gentleman  has  three  marriett 

sisters,  all  of  whom  suffer  from  terrible  fioodings  at  the  birth  of  each  child.     He  has  a  little 

boy,  as  liable  to  bleeding  from  a  trivial  wound  as  he  was  in  his  childhood. 

It  is  of  special  importance  to  bear  in  mind  the  general  and  diathetic  nature  of 
alveolar  hfiemorrhage,  in  devising  its  proper  ti'eatment.  Anything  which  would  in- 
crease the  wound,  or  add  a  fresh  one  (such  as  the  cautery  or  the  ligature  of  an 
arterial  trunk),  is  contra-indicated. 

.\  fatal  example  of  alveolar  ha?raorrhage,  in  which  both  these  means  were  adopted,  is 
recorded  in  an  early  number  of  tbe  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  ( 'hirurgical  S<xaety 
of  London.'  *   The  previous  history  of  this  patient  is  singularly  like  that  of  the  clergyman  whose 

'  '  A  Case  of  Fatal  Heemorrhage  from  Extraction  of  a  Tooth,'  bv  Richard  Blagden,  ilferf.- 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  viii.  1820. 
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caae  I  have  just  mentioned,  in  the  htemorrhagic  diathesis  manifesting  itself  in  childhood;  and 
his  having  sustained  a  terrible  loss  of  blood — ^the  bleeding  lasting  for  twenty-one  days — when 
another  tooth  was  extracted  before.  In  the  treatment  of  this  fatal  hfiemorrhage,  the  actual 
cantery  produced  only  a  temporary  arrest  of  bleeding ;  it  was  then  determined  to  tie  the 
ciirotia  artery ;  the  operation  was  performed  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  without  any  relief  to  the  ori- 
ginal symptoms ;  the  wound  in  the  neck  only  furnished  another  bleeding  sur&ce,  and  evidently 
hurried  on  the  fatal  catastrophe.  In  another  recorded  case  where  the  cautery  was  used,  the 
edge  of  the  lip  was  accidentally  burnt,  and  the  surface  thus  cauterised  soon  commenced 
bleeding  profusely,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the  fatal  termination  of  the  case,  which  was 
hastened  by  it. 

The  trecUmerU  of  this  form  of  hsemorrhage  divideH  itself  into  local  and  genezul ; 
the  local  treatment  consisting  in  the  application  of  styptics,  with  continuous  pressure 
upon  the  bleeding  surface  3  the  general  treatment,  in  the  rapid  and  abundant  ad- 
ministration of  internal  astringentn.     The  local  plan  of  a  plugging  compress,  recom- 
mended by  Hunter,  is  that  now  universally  adopted  :  '  In  general  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  stuff  the  socket  with  lint,  or  lint  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  to  apply  a 
compress  of  lint,  or  a  piece  of  cork  thicker  than  the  bodies  of  the  adjacent  teeth,  so 
that  the  teeth  in  the  opposite  jaw  may  keep  up  a  pressure.      It  has  been  advised  to 
stuff  into  the  socket  some  soft  wax,  on  a  supposition  that  it  would  mould  itself  to 
the  cavity,  and  so  stop  the  bleeding :  this,  perhaps,  may  sometimes  answer  better 
than  the  other  method,  and  therefore  should  be  tried  when  that  fails.'  ^    The  I'estora- 
tion  of  the  extracted  tooth  to  the  socket  has  also  been  tried  with,  success.      For  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  plug  of  lint,  a  strip  should  be  cut  of  an  elongated  wedge-shape, 
and  this  should  be  introduced,  the  pointed  end  first ;  the  extremity  should  be  inti'o- 
duced  into  the  bleeding  socket,  and  driven  well  home  to  the  bottom  ;  the  strip  of 
lint  should  then  be  folded  and  re-folded  upon  itself,  so  as  to  make  the  plug  very  solid 
and  presdng  on  the  entire  superficies  of  the  socket.      Y^hen  the  compress  of  lint  or 
cork  has  been  applied,  the  mouth  should  be  closed  and  the  jaws  kept  permanently  to- 
gether, so  as  to  exert  considerable  and  persistent  pressure  by  means  of  a  broad  bandage 
tied  under  the  chin  and  over  the  head.      Where  the  opposing  teeth  in  the  other  jaw 
are  wanting,  it  may  be  difficult  to  keep  up  the  compress-pressure  by  the  mere  closure 
of  an  edentulous  jaw  upon  the  bleeding  alveolus.     Mr.  Higginbottom  of  Nottingham 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  invent  what  he  called  an  alveolar  tourniquet.'*      It  is  an 
ini»trument  consisting  of  two  blades,  or  shafts,  imited  at  one  end,  and  capable  of  ap- 
proximation and  compression  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  free  at  the  other  extremities ; 
these  latter  are  armed  with  pads,  one  applying  to  the  compress  in  the  month,  and 
the  other  to  the  exterior :  where  the  bleeding  is  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  blades  are 
nearly  equal,  the  exterior  one  simply  passing  under  the  baae  of  the  horizontal  ramus : 
fur  the  upper  jaw  the  instrument  is  less  applicable,  and  the  outer  blade  requires  a 
long  curved  sweep,  so  as  to  grasp  the  top  of  the  head.      Various  local  astringents 
have  been  recommended  in  conjunction  with  the  lint-plug :  matico  has  been  highly 
s|ioken  of:   I  have  found  an  alcoholic  saturated  solution  of  tannin  answer  the 
fiurpoKe  very  well ;  but  probably  the  old  remedy,  turpentine,  has  never  really  been 
superseded. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  only  to  treat  these  ca^es 
topically  :  they  are  most  obviously  manifestations  of  constitutional  vice,  and  require 
a  (-orresponding  general  treatment.  Astringents  should  be  had  recourse  to  at  the 
t^rliest  stage ;  they  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  l)e  suspended  at  any  time,  while  in 
the  majority  of  cases  they  will  be  most  beneficial.  These  cases  often  extend  over  so 
long  a  period  that  constitutional  treatment  has  abundant  time  to  be  brought  into  full 
I'peration.  Tannin  and  turpentine  have  been  the  most  successful  of  internal  remedies 
in  recorded  cases ;  with  the  latter  drug,  steel  might  be  advantageously  combined, 
♦-Hfiwially  in  the  form  of  the  muriate  tincture.  In  the  irritability  of  sanguineous 
exhaustion,  opiates  may  become  necessary  in  large  doses. 

»  A  Prarttcal  Treatise  on  the  Digeases  of  the   Teeth,  by  John  Hunter,  p.  92.     London, 

irr-*. 

^  '  r>n  Arre«t  of  Bleeding  after  Extraction  of  Teeth,'  by  J.  Higginbottom,  r.R.S.,  Frov. 
J'wn.  vol.  iv.  1842. 
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Other  circumstances  require  attention  :  the  patient  should  occupy  a  cool  apart 
ment,  and  local  icy  applications  may  be  beneficial.     Unless  contra-indicated  by  faini- 
ness  or  excessive  loss  of  blood,  the  upright  posture  is  to  be  preferred  :  or  if  the  patiei  i 
goes  to  bed,  he  should  be  bolstered  up  in  as  elevated  a  position  as  possible,  while  tbt- 
circulation  in  the  lower  extremities  should  be  encouraged. 

In  women  during  the  menstruating  period  of  life,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  th-? 
the  hcemorrhagc  may  be  associated  with  suppressed  menstruation,  and  const itute  a 
vicai'ious  discharge ;  and  remedies  should  be  adopted  to  meet  this  contingency.' 

X.  The  apjylication  of  ohtiirators  and  fodae  palates  in  deft  palate,  drc. — T^e  lit'> 
of  this  section  Ls  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  heading  of  my  essay — *  Suriri'-x 
Diae^ises  connected  with  the  Teeth,'  &c.  The  maladies  which  give  rise  to  perfonitina- 
and  clefts  of  the  palate  are,  pnLctically  speaking,  very  seldom  de})endent  on  dw^t^^ 
of  the  teeth;  but  the  particular  region  of  their  resultant  defects,  and  the  nature  >< 
the  mechanical  dentist's  art,  as  remedying  those  defects,  bring  this  matter  fairlv 
within  my  province. 

The  two  forms  of  cleft  or  perforate  palate,  congenital  and  induced,  are  very  un- 
equally suited  to  this  particular  plan  of  treatment ;  a  large  number  of  the  fom.*-T 
may  be  radically  cured  by  means  of  surgical  operation,  which  is  always  pn-fcrtKl- 
where  practicable ;  in  the  latter  cases,  the  mechanical  assistance  of  obturators  L<  *  * 
more  avail,  and,  in  .many  instances,  not  only  removes  an  existing  defect  for  the  tir; 
being,  but  is  to  a  great  extent  cur:itive. 

In  congenital  cases,  when  vert/  severe,  this  is  the  only  method  applicable  f«»r  t:. 
treatment  of  the  gi-eat  physical  defect,  no  operation  being  capable  of  bringin;;  int. 
apposition  the  sepamte  ma»4C»s  on  either  side  of  the   cleft,  or  of  remedying  ti- 
defect  of  soft  pails,  which  coiistniuontly  retjuire  to  !»  supplied  by  new  and   fon-tr- 
maUn-ial. 

When  the  deft  or  perfor.ition  consists  of  an  aperture  in  the  hard  palate  iniW,  k> 
in  most  syphilitic  and  scrofulous  oises,  and  some  congenital,  an  arch  of  metni  r 
other  hard  substiince  spanning  over  the  orifice,  and  firmly  applied  to  the  oontii;u<  « 
{mlatal  surface,  is  all  that  is  required.  When,  however,  it  extends  backward^  al 
involves  a  destruction  of  the  velum  palati,  and  that  to  an  amount  which  caiiXH4  ^ 
remedied  by  surgical  operation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  to  the  metallic  anrh  a*. 
elastic  flap  (such  as  vellum  or  india-rubber),  which  will  supply  the  mobile  fiincti  t^ 
of  the  soft  parts  as  they  are  when  in  a  normal  condition.  The  former  apparata>  r- 
be  styled  obturators,  the  l&tter  false  palates.  In  not  .a  few  of  thera  caf»>s  otJ-- 
portions  of  the  upper  jaw  become  implicated ;  the  alveolar  processes  may  be  Mem>*-  . 
involving  the  loss  of  the  contained  teeth  and  sometimes  oonsidemble  ma.Hj;es  of  K  ^^ 
To  replace  these  losses  various  combinations  of  obturators,  false  palates,  and  art  id  > 
teeth  have  to  be  constructed,  and  they  may  }je  made  in  every  variety,  the  flifiW*^ ' 
pai-tjt  being  associated  together  to  supply  lost  parts  and  to  fit  by  close  adjnstiaent  iit  « 
that  i*emain. 

The  mateiials  of  which  obturators  are  made  may  vai*y  ;  carved  ivory,  nih-»:  ■ 
(induiati»d  sulphuret  of  caoutchouc),  or  flattened  metal — gold,  platinum,  dental  .•!'  . 
or  silver — are  all  employed.  Tlie  fii-st,  how(»ver,  is  now  generally  diMardeii,  frnn  "• 
j)erishable  nature.  Vulcanite  has  lieen  extensively  adopted  ;  but  its  thirbcfs.<.  «.  . 
fragile  character  when  very  thin,  militate  as^nst  it  in  many  esses.  I  much  pr  •  * 
sheet  metal,  on  account  of  its  strength,  thinness,  and  durability.  Silver,  ptat:^  - 
or  dental  alloy  may  be  employed  for  hospital  purposes  ;  but  gold  is  far  better,  arr-i  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  except  in  hospital  cases.  It  is  an  object  to  have  the  v>.  >  * 
of  metal  as  thin  as  [lossible  witliout  weakening  it ;  and  I  employ  the  gold  y  i'^ 
reduced  to  No.  6  of  the  gold-fliitt4^r*s  gauge,  lieing  somewhat  thinner  than  1503..' 
for  the  fmmes  on  which  artificial  teeth  are  mounted.  This  degree  of  tenuity  i^  i|i  •• 
compatible  with  entii-o  firninesH,  and  it  rec-eivcs  bett(»r  all  the  iu4«quali( it«  •!  •  • 
rugous  palate  :  when  a  plate  of  this  thickness  is  |>erfectly  adapteil  to  the  pil  •  U 
arch,  it  Ls  scarcely  appi'eciable  to  the  wearer.  As  long  as  sound  teeth  remain  r*>  i  • 
^  On  the  Ilaemorrhogic  Diathenis, see  vol.  i.  pp.  7\^  H  se^. 
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upper  jaw  to  which  the  plate  may  be  attached,  it  should  be  supported  by  means  of 
clasps  or  collars  embracing  them ;  when  these  are  lost,  the  same  object  may  be 
achieved  by  connecting  the  obtuiators  by  means  of  springs  with  a  fnime  resting  on 
the  lower  jaw.  Under  no  circumstances  whatever  ought  support  to  be  obtained 
either  by  dilating  sponge,  or  by  hooks,  or  other  processes  passing  into  the  nasal  cavity 
— the  efiect  of  which  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  orifice,  or  prevent  its  natural  ten- 
dency to  contract.  The  ^  old  and  still  very  common  method  of  treatment,  consisting 
of  a  disc  of  metal  with  a  piece  of  sponge  attached  to  its  upper  surface  passing  into 
the  nose,  cannot  be  sufficiently  reprehended ;  it  is  filthy  in  its  nature,  and  most 
injurious  to  the  unfortunate  patient's  future  condition,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
expanding  sponge  causes  progressive  absolution  of  the  margin  of  the  orifice  to  an 
iinliniited  extent.  Any  plug  kept  in  position  by  tight-fitting  acts  in  the  same  manner. 
There  is  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  (ser.  i.  no.  232) 
of  the  skull  of  a  person  who  lost  a  portion  of  the  pidate,  probably  by  S3rphilis,  and 
who  obtained  tem{K>rary  relief  by  stuffing  the  oro-nasal  aperture  with  a  large  cork, 
gradually  adding  to  the  size  of  the  plug  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing orifice,  till  the  whole  of  the  hard  palate  had  disappeared,  the  palatal  processes  of 
tlie  ossa  palati  as  well  as  those  of  the  maxillaB  being  lost.  The  progressive  absorption 
under  this  continually-advancing  pressure  had  removed  the  vomer,  the  inferior  tur- 
binated bones,  and  the  nasal  wall  of  the  maxillary  sinuses.  Such  a  specimen  is  an 
eloquent  commentary  on  this  reprehensible  plan  of  treatment.  I  believe  in  no  instance 
is  it  necessary  to  gain  support  by  the  passage  of  processes  of  any  kind  into  the  nasal 
cavity,  either  to  wedge  against  the  sides  of  the  orifice,  or  to  rest  upon  the  nasal 
surface  of  the  palate. 

But  an  obturator  passing  over  the  perforation  is  not  negative  in  its  effect.  An 
orifice  which,  allowed  to  remain  open,  may  continue  in  statu  quo^  or  contract  in  a 
degree  scarcely  appreciable,  will  often  rapidly  diminish  in  size  when  the  passage  of 
air  and  fluid  between  the  oral  and  nasal  cavities  is  prevented.  This  is  not  generally 
known  or  understood;  but  it  is  of  great  importance  in  treating  these  cases.  The 
obturator  should  be  applied  as  early  as  po&sible — as  soon  as  the  dead  bone  has  come 
away,  and  while  the  wound  is  in  a  state  of  granulating  activity.  It  is  surprising 
liow  the  granulations  will  stretch  across  the  upper  surface  of  the  obtuiator,  and  close 
u|»  the  orifice ;  and,  in  more  advanced  and  neglected  cases,  the  same  condition  may  be 

'  Among  the  earliest  surgical  writings  we  fiod  notices  of  mechanical  appliances  to  repair 
U^i^inH  (if  the  palate.  The  f^till  common  obturator,  consisting  of  a  metal  disc  supported  by  a 
»>|4»Dge  patting  through  the  perforation  into  the  none,  was  invented  by  Ambrope  Par^,  an 
»-minent  French  sunreon  (Lea  (Fuvren  tT Ambrose  PnrS;  h  Lyon,  1541).  These  and  analo- 
^<Him  apparatus  on  the  same  objectionable  plan,  were  alone  employed  until  Bourdet  devised 
..th#*ni  on  correct  principles  {JRecherches  et  Observations  mr  foutes  les  parties  de  fArt  du 
J^tmiiaie,  par  M.  Bourdet ;  Paris,  1767).  liourdet  employed  thin  sheet  metal  in  the  form  of 
a  vault  woolly  within  the  mouth,  attached  to  the  teeth  at  the  sides,  and  fre^  from  any  pro- 
jertioD  into  the  nose ;  and  he  was  aware  that  when  thus  treated  the  orifice  would  contract 
and  frequently  dosp.  M.  Pierre  Fauchard  appears  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  com- 
bintnl  artificial  teeth  ixnth  an  obturator  (Le  Crnntrgiett-Dentiste^  Paris,  1780).  M.  Touchard 
published  an  account  of  an  apparatus  not  only  to  supply  teeth  and  palate,  but  also  a  large 
ipaivi  of  upper  jaw  which  had  exfoliated.  This  was  effected  with  ivorv  (Description  d'un 
iAturateur  deniier  ffriseniS  a  la  SitciStS  de  M^decine  de  Paris;  Paris,  1H14).  M.  Delabarre 
wan  the  first  person  who  succeeded  in  supplying  a  soft  as  well  as  a  bard  palate.  He  accora- 
p1iMh«»d  the  former  with  sheet  caoutchouc,  as  have  nearly  all  his  sucressors  (Traits  de  la 
p^rti^  nUeanique  de  tart  du  chirurgien-dentiste,  par  ('.  F.  Delabarre  ;  Paris,  1820).  Hut  the 
uTMmt***!  advance  in  the  construction  of  false  palates  was  made  by  Mr.  Snell,  whos^  apparatus 
waA  «-iMif^ti^1y  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  present  day  (Obserrations  on  the  History^ 
f'me^  tmd  Construction  of  Of}turators,  or  Artificitd  Palates^  by  James  Snell;  London,  1824). 
T\t^  fwme  principles  have  been  carried  out,  with  slight  modifications,  bv  Mr.  Steams  {Loficet^ 
^.d.  ii.  184/>j)p.  7,  200.  284,  310);  and  by  Mr.  Sercombe  (* Cleft  Palate;  ils  Surgical  and 
Mt^hanical  Treatment,*  Trans.  Odont.  >Sor.  vr)l.  i.  li^indnn,  IBri^i).  Dr.  Kingsley,  of  New 
York,  han  derised  an  ingenious  arran^ment  which  very  firmly  and  eff*ectually  closes  the  cleft 
.•f  thf*  |Mdate.  It  consists  of  a  wedge-shaped  plate  of  hard  vulcanite  with  a  soft  velum,  forced 
fi.rfrard  into  the  fissure,  and  resting  by  a  ledge  upon  the  nasal  surface  of  the  hard  palate,  thus 
i>-%^rting  to  the  objectionable  principle  adopte<l  pppvious  to  the  time  of  Bourdet  ('On  the 
Irc^mtment  of  Congenital  Cleft  Palate,'  by  Dr.  N.  W.  Kingsley,  in  Trans.  Odont.  Soc.  vol.  v. 
p.  11^;  London,  1866). 
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imitated  to  some  extent  by  frequently  scarifying  the  edges  of  the  perforation,  always 
taking  care  immediately  to  restore  and  keep  in  place  a  well-fitting  obturator.  Why 
the  removal  of  the  ill  effects  of  a  perforate  palate  (passage  of  air  and  fluid  fiiom  nose 
to  mouth,  and  damaged  voice),  by  means  of  mechanical  appliance,  should  lessen  or 
remove  its  cause^  is  not  very  apparent :  it  seems  a  curious  transposition  of  events — 
an  inverted  sequence  :  perhaps  the  pix)tection  afforded  by  the  plate  to  the  granulating 
edge  may  to  some  extent  account  for  it :  it  is,  however,  true,  and  very  important 
practically. 

Occasionally  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  antrum  is  lost  by  necrosis  in  cases  of 
severe  *  abscess '  of  that  sinus,  and  its  cavity  becomes  common  with  that  of  the  mouth, 
by  an  aperture  of  variable  size.  This  orifice  should  be  immediately  closed,  or  rather 
spanned  over,  by  a  plate  (upon  which  substitutes  for  the  lost  teeth  may,  or  may  not, 
be  fixed),  and  the  result  will  be,  in  many  instances,  the  development  of  a  membranous 
growth  supplying  the  lost  bone,  completely  scarring  over  the  wound,  and  forming  a  floor 
to  the  sinus.  Mr.  Coleman  records  an  instance  in  which  an  orifice  into  the  antrum, 
through  loss  of  bone,  scarred  over  and  closed  under  the  influence  of  the  thermal 
cautery  repeatedly  applied.^ 

The  exact  nature  and  ari-angement  of  the  artificial  appliances  we  are  considering 
will  perhaps  be  best  elucidated  by  illustrative  cases. 

The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  117)  represents  the  upper  jaw  of  a  girl  who 
has  recently  lost  a  portion  of  the  hard  palate  from  the  effects  of  inherited  sjrphilis. 
This  cause  is,  I  believe,  unusual.     I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  another  case  in  which 

Fig.  117.  Fig.  118. 


congenital  syphilis  has  had  such  a  result.  The  patient  has  suffered  from  character- 
istic keratitis,  as  well  as  from  other  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  loss  of  the  bone  was 
attended  with  all  the  customary  conditions  of  suppuration  and  fcetor,  and  after  it  came 
away  a  hole  into  the  nose  was  left,  as  depicted  in  the  woodcut.  The  patient's  power 
of  speech  was  seriously  affected,  and  food  and  drink  passed  into  the  nose.  A  few 
days  after  the  bone  came  away,  I  took  a  model  of  the  mouth,  and  an  obtuiti-tor  plate 
was  made  as  represented  in  fig.  118.  The  girl  being  an  hospital  patient,  the  metal 
employed  was '  dental  alloy,'  an  alloy  of  silver  and  platinum,  being  less  costly  than  gold. 
Support  for  the  plate  was  obtained  by  collars  passing  between  the  bicuspids  and  first 
molars  and  the  bicuspids  and  canines. 

The  application  and  fixing  of  the  obturator  immediately  restoi'ed  all  the  functions 
of  the  mouth  :  food  was  occluded  from  the  nose,  and  articulation  and  enunciation  were 
perfect. 

This  immediate  restoration  of  the  voice  nearly  always,  I  believe,  occurs  when 
accidental  perforations  of  the  palate  are  thus  treated,  and  very  soon,  even  where  the 
soft  palate  is  involved  in  a  cleft  and  an  artificial  velum  has  to  be  supplied.  But  with 
congenital  cases  it  is  very  different ;  and  the  patient  has  in  them  to  commence  a  ne^' 
oral  education. 

I  saw  this  case  again  about  three  months  after  the  introduction  of  the  obturator  : 

>  Lmicet,  Oct.  1, 1881,  p.  613. 
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the  hole  had  contracted  to  less  than  half  its  original  size,  and  will  probably  close 
altogether. 

The  apparatus  needed  to  supply  the  defects  of  cleft  palate  is  more  complicated , 
but  is  scarcely  less  satisfactory  in  its  ultimate  results.  The  accompanying  figure 
(fig.  119)  represents  the  upper  jaw  of  a  young  gentleman,  now  about  seventeen 
yearn  of  age.  He  was  bom  with  cleft  palate  and  hare-lip.  The  latter  was  operated 
on  in  early  infancy  with  success ;  and  it  was  intended  that  the  cleft  in  the  palate 
should  ultimately  have  been  closed  by  surgical  operation  ;  but  the  patient  refused  to 
submit  to  the  pain.  The  cleft  is  complete  from  before  backwards,  passing  to  the 
left  in  the  front  of  the  mouth — an  incisor  being  there  wanting,  as  is  frequently  the 
case. 

No  difficulties  were  presented  in  adapting  a  hard  and  soft  palate  to  occlude  the 
cleft.     A  thin  rigid  gold  plate  was  fitted  to  the  hard  palate,  and  support  was  obtained 


Fig.  119. 


Fig.  120. 


Fig.  121. 


by  clasps  between  the  bicuspids  and  the  teeth  on  either  side,  and  to  prevent  the 
dropping  of  the  hinder  part,  which  is  frequently  troublesome,  fine  thin  clas|>s  extended 
round  the  back  molars.  The  velum  palati  was  replaced  by  thin  soft  vulcanised 
caoutchouc,  which  I  always  employ  for  this  purpose.  The  accompanying  illustrations 
(figs.  120,  121),  showing  the  artificial  palate  as  seen  in  face  on  the  oral  surface  and 
in  profile,  render  any  lengthened 
description  unnecessary.  In  adapt- 
ing a  soft  palate  it  is  necessary  that 
the  movable  flap  should  be  kept 
constantly  in  apposition  with  the 
pillars  of  the  forces  during  their 
movements  in  deglutition ,  &c. ,  and  this 
is  effected  by  means  of  an  elastic 
ipiral  cord  of  gold  wire,  as  seen  in 
the  profile  illustration.  This  must  be  of  the  lightest  possible  character,  as  the  power 
of  the  muscles  to  move  the  flap  is  very  feeble.  The  same  object  is  sometimes  effected 
by  doubling  the  thickness  of  the  caoutchouc  near  the  hard  palate. 

When  a  false  soft  palate  is  first  introduced,  it  often  produces  tickling  of  the  fauces 
and  retching ;  and  it  answers  well  to  employ  a  very  small  flap  at  first,  and  gradually 
increase  its  size  till  it  amply  replaces  the  deficient  velum. 

When  the  flap  is  made  of  soft  caoutchouc  it  becomes  sodden  in  time  and  loses 
ita  elasticity ;  but  it  is  easily  replaced,  and  an  intelligent  patient  may  do  this  for 
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himself.  To  obviate  this  objection,  Mr.  Parkinson,*  who  has  had  much  experience  in 
treating  these  cases,  employs  a  thin  flap  of  vulcanite ;  but  this  being  stiff  can  hardly 
apply  itself  so  closely  to  the  pillars  of  the  fauces ;  still,  in  effect,  it  is  said  to  answer 
weil. 

In  cases  where  large  portions  of  jaw  are  lost  from  disease  or  accident,  admirable 
restorations  may  be  made,  especially  by  means  of  vulcanite,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  mechanist's  art  which  tells  with  more  effect  on  the  patient's  comfort.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  put  a  limit  to  the  variety  and  extent  which  these  useful  appaxatus 
may  Teach.. 

S.  James  A.  Salter. 

»  'On  the  Adaptation  of  Artificial  Palates,*  Lancet,  vol.  i.  1867,  p.  41. 
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Inflammation  of  Tonsil.    Quinsy.    Ctnanche  Tonsillaris. 

THE  most  common  morbid  affections  of  the  tonsils  may  be  thus  classed  : — 
Ist.  Acute  inflammation  and  abscess. 

2nd.  Chronic  inflammation  and  enlargement. 

3rd.  Ulceration  and  sloughing. 
1.  ActUe  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  is  generally  preceded  or  attended  by  a 
distinct  rigor  or  chilliness,  and  general  feverish  disturbance.  Accompanying  or 
following  such  constitutional  irritation  will  be  found  pain  in  the  fauces,  and  tender- 
ness of  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  in  every  effort  at  deglutition.  The  pain  at  first 
is  not  acute,  but  rather  as  if  the  parts  had  been  bruised,  and  is  diffused  over  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx.  As  the  case  progresses,  the  local  mischief 
becomes  more  evident.  At  first  a  mere  blush,  the  redness  of  the  part  becomes  more 
marked.  With  the  altered  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane,  tumidity  of  the  tonsil 
will  be  observed,  and  before  Jong  oedema  of  the  surrounding  soft  structures.  With 
the  increase  in  the  severity  of  these  local  changes,  it  usually  becomes  evident  that  the 
mischief  is  confined  to  one  side.  But  the  evils  of  inflammation  of  the  tonsil  are  not 
restricted  to  these  symptoms  alone,  nor  do  the  sufferings  usually  stop  short  here. 
Puns  in  the  jaws  and  headache ;  fever  and  loss  of  appetite ;  often  severe  suffering 
in  the  part  affected  ;  a  loaded,  creamy,  and  swollen  tongue,  with  very  foul  breath  ; 
muflied  articulation ;  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  fluids  attempted  to  be 
i^wallowed  escaping  thi'ough  the  nostrils ;  great  fear  of  strangulation ;  the  patient 
frequently  obliged  to  sit  forward,  or  lie  on  one  side,  to  allow  the  abundant  saliva  to 
drip  into  a  basin,  or  drain  away  on  a  sponge — these  are  the  conditions  which  mark 
the  progress  of  the  complaint,  and  comprise  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  attack. 
As  the  attack  advances,  the  local  examination  of  the  mouth  detects  an  increase  of 
swelling,  which  usually  runs  forward  in  the  substance  of  the  soft  palate,  and  on  the 
^e  affected  ;  in  aggravated  cases  even  implicating  the  tissues  which  cover  the  hard 
palate  as  iw  forwards  as  the  incisor  teeth.  With  the  increase  of  swelling,  a  central 
Moftening  spot  will  sooner  or  later  be  detected,  either  with  the  eye,  or  more  frequently 
at  a  comparatively  earlier  period,  by  an  examination  with  the  finger. 

Mach  difference  will  be  found,  in  different  cases,  as  to  the  period  at  which  pus  is 
foimed  in  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsil,  i.e.  as  to  the  period  when  the 
abscess  may  be  relieved  by  incision.  In  some  instances  from  forty-eight  to  sixty 
hoxas  will  suffice  to  insure  such  a  desirable  condition.  In  other  cases,  many  days  will 
elapse  before  matter  can  be  detected  by  the  point  of  the  finger,  or  upon  the  thrust  of 
a  scalpel.  During  all  this  time  the  patient  passes  his  days  and  nights  in  misery ;  is 
not  able  to  take  any  solid  food,  and  but  little  fluid  nourishment ;  obtains  very  little 
Bleep,  and  that  little  of  a  disturbed  character ;  has  difficulty  in  respiration,  caused  by 
more  or  less  cedema  of  the  glosso-epiglottidean  and  aryteno  epiglottidean  folds,  and 
afU>n  greatly  aggravated  by  fear,  and  a  nervous  horror  of  approaching  suffocation. 
Inflammation  in  the  acute  form  attacking  the  tonsil  seldom  terminates  in  resolution : 
as  a  general  rule,  it  runs  into  abscess.  This  abscess  will  burst  sooner  or  later  if  left 
to  itself;  and  when  burst,  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  will  at  once  commence  to 
milifdde.  But  if  the  abscess  can  be  opened  by  the  surgeon  a  day  or  two  previous  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  the  spontaneous  period  of  perforation,  by  so  much  will  the 
patient's  suffering  be  alleviated. 
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The  cau^-es  of  this  form  of  inflammation  appear  to  be  generally  aasooiated  with 
some  disordered  state  of  health,  which  renders  the  tonsils  and  throat  especially  suacep- 
tible  to  the  influence  of  cold  3  for  to  direct  exposure  to  cold  may  usually  be  attributed 
the  immediate  cause  of  an  attack.  But  it  will  often  occur  that  the  patient  h^ 
suflered  from  some  constitutional  disturbance  previous  to  the  commencement  of  tl/i- 
sore  throat.  Not  infrequently  he  is  of  a  gouty  habit.  Eigors  and  flushes  commouij 
herald  the  attack,  before  the  gland  itself  becomes  the  seat  of  inflammation.  Ahf4Xi^ 
the  result  of  simple  inflammation  of  the  tonsil,  irrespective  of  those  cases  which  are 
complicated  with  scarlet  fever,  is  a  rare  affection  in  childhood.  It  is  seldom  naet  with 
before  puberty.  It  is  not  a  frequent  attendant  on  old  age.  It  appears  to  be  a  dt^ 
order  of  youth  and  middle  life. 

It  rarely  occurs  that  both  tonsils  are  simultaneously  aflected.  But  sometimt^. 
after  one  tonsil  has  been  the  seat  of  suppuration,  the  opposite  one  becomes  inflaro^i 
and  runs  into  abscess.  This,  however,  is  infrequent.  We  occasionally  meet  with 
individuals  who  are  subject  to  recurring  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  tai*\ 
quinsy.  These  attacks  occur  every  one  or  two  years,  often  at  shorter  intervals  ;  ax>i 
then  after  a  period  this  tendency  appears  to  entirely  subside. 

Such  conditions  indicate  especially,  and  prominently  mark,  the  importance  of  con- 
stitutional treatment  rather  than  simple  attention  to  the  local  evil.  It  has  constant  l> 
been  found  most  serviceable,  directly  a  patient  has  anticipated  the  recurrence  of  socl 
an  attack,  to  administer  a  stimulating  emetic.  The  action  of  vomiting  not  only 
relieves  by  emptying  the  stomach,  but  appears  also  to  have  some  beneficial  aetion 
locally.  In  fact,  individuals  subject  to  such  attacks,  and  who  have  adopted  such  a 
course  of  treatment,  have  expressed  themselves  satisfied  that  suppurative  mischief  ha^ 
been  warded  off  by  recourse  to  an  emetic  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  a  sore  throat. 

As  the  attack  is  usually  of  a  very  debilitating  character,  an  emetic  of  mastani  v 
preferable,  on  every  account,  to  one  of  antimony  or  ipecacuanha.  Fomentation*  to 
the  throat  externally,  inhalations  of  the  steam  of  hot  water  pretty  constantly,  and  a 
free  purgation  after  the  action  of  the  emetic,  should  be  the  chief  points  of  treatment. 
We  strongly  condemn  the  abstraction  of  blood,  either  locally  or  generally^  either  U' 
leeches  or  by  any  other  means.  Blisters  appear  equally  unnecessary,  and  are  obky*> 
tionable  on  account  of  the  irritation  and  annoyance  they  entail  on  the  patk-nt 
Mustard  poultices  appear  to  afford  much  relief  in  many  cases ;  their  applinuion  i« 
often  grateful  to  the  patient's  feelings ;  and  by  repeated  application  tbey  can  he  nntW 
to  keep  up  sufficient  counter-irritation,  without  the  inconvenience  of  producing^  ^  f*^^- 
A  blister  occasionally  loaves  a  very  red,  irritable,  and  painful  raw  surface  on  the  nrck, 
which,  added  to  the  exhaustion  following  an  attack  of  quinsy,  may  be  a  soarce  of 
considerable  distress. 

This  disorder  is  one  that  calls  much  upon  the  strei^^  and  vital  powers  of  tie 
patient.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  attack,  food  is  taken  but  sparingly,  and  thai 
in  a  fluid  form.  It  therefore  behoves  us  to  husband  the  forces  rather  than  dimin-.^b 
them  by  heroic  treatment.  As  there  is  much  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the  it-^ 
a  patient  is  pestered  with  physic  the  less  uncomfortable  will  be  his  day.  At  D%fat  .t 
may  be  desirable  to  procure  sleep,  if  he  be  restless  ;  and  for  such  a  pnipose  a  f» « 
drops  of  morphia  by  hypodermic  injection  will  in  all  probability  suffice.  Boi  tht* 
use  of  opiates  in  such  cases  is  better  avoided. 

So  much  is  the  patient  reduced  by  such  an  attack,  that  when  the  pus  is  evacuated 
by  puncture,  or  escapes  by  an  ulcerated  opening,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  SLUbt^ 
diays  of  nutritious  feeding  ai*e  requisite  before  he  regains  strength  and  the  8abstan«f 
he  carried  previous  to  his  illness. 

Local  treatment  is  more  open  to  discussion.  Some  writers  advocate  the  (tre 
application  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  membrane ;  bat  it 
is  somewhat  doubtful  if  any  benefit  is  secured  by  this  method  of  treatment.  It  i« 
certainly  attended  by  one  disadvantfM^ ;  it  produces  a  good  deal  of  local  disccimfcv^. 
a  most  disagreeable  taste  for  some  time,  and  gives  rise  to  much  hawking  and 
spitting,  until  the  superficial   sloughs  occasioned  by   its  application  ara  remot-ed 
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'rom  the  inflamed  membrane.     We  have  not  found  that  the  application,  under  the 
tcute  conditions  described,  is  followed  bj  any  satisfactory  or  beneticial  results. 

If  the  swelling  of  the  tonsil  be  considerable,  the  surface  very  red,  and  the  part 
very  tender,  and  yet  no  very  distinct  indication  of  pus  be  present,  it  may  appear 
sometimes  advisable  to  make  a  deep  puncture  into  the  part  to  relieve  congestion ;  or 
one  or  two  incisions  less  deep.  But  as  a  rule,  if  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  be  not 
great,  it  is  far  better  to  wait  the  formation  of  matter,  rather  than  experimentally 
adopt  an  exploratory  use  of  the  scalpel.  Every  sensible  practitioner  studies  the 
feelings  of  his  patient ;  every  good  surgeon  avoids  the  uncertain  or  unnecessary  use 
of  the  knife.  Incisions,  if  made,  often  occasion  much  suffering,  are  especially 
dreaded  by  some  who  have  previously  submitted  to  such  treatment,  and  seldom 
appear  to  hasten  the  escape  of  matter.  When,  however,  pus  is  detected  or  suspected, 
the  part  should  be  at  once  punctured. 

There  are  some  few  precautions  requisite,  when  any  pointed  «r  cutting  instru- 
ment is  used  to  open  an  abscess  at  the  bEtck  or  side  of  the  mouth.  The  knife  itself 
need  only  have,  from  its  extremity,  a  cutting  surface  of  about  half  an  inch.  What* 
ever  knife  be  employed,  it  is  best  to  protect  the  blade  so  as  to  cover  its  cutting  edge 
up  to  this  extent,  by  wrapping  round  it,  from  the  handle  towards  the  point,  a  piece 
of  rag  or  planter.  A  sharp-pointed  straight  bistoury  is  of  all  knives  the  most  con- 
venient for  the  surgeon's  purpose. 

In  passing  the  instrument,  when  protected  as  described,  into,  or  on  withdrawing 
it  from  the  mouth,  the  risk  of  wounding  the  lips  or  tongue  is  necessarily  lessened — 
we  may  say  is  avoided,  for  no  such  accident  should  occur  in  proper  hands.  On 
puncturing  the  tonsil  or  abscess,  an  important  precaution  must  be  observed.  The 
point  of  the  knife  must  be  kept  towards  the  median  line,  especially  after  its  point  is 
buried  in  the  soft  tissues,  and  out  of  sight ;  on  no  account  is  the  direction  of  the 
wound  or  thrust  of  the  knife  to  be  outwards.  By  due  attention  to  this  simple 
caution,  all  risk  of  wounding  the  larger  vessels  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  neck 
is  avoided. 

The  patient's  head  should  be  fixed,  either  against  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  by  the 
hands  of  a  third  person.  A  sudden  movement  while  the  knife  is  passing  into  the 
tonsil  might  lead  to  grave  mischief,  as  the  instrument  might  accidentally  and 
unavoidably  be  thrust  in  a  wrong  direction. 

The  mouth  is  occasionally  opened  with  some  difficulty  ;  and  the  tongue  may  be 
»o  much  implicated  in  the  inflammation  that  the  patient  cannot,  by  his  own  efforts, 
sufliciently  aid  the  surgeon  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  swollen  tonsil.  Under  such 
circumstances,  a  broad  spatula  gently  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  tongue  will  expose 
the  part  sufficiently  to  ])ermit  the  abscess  to  be  punctured  in  a  satisfactory  manner.* 

As  soon  as  the  abscess  has  been  punctured,  the  pus  generally  flows  fi*eely  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  knife ;  sometimes  so  abundantly  and  so  suddenly  that  it  runs  into 
the  gullet ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  or  from  the  fact  that  it  is  often  very  foetid,  it 
greatly  nauseates  the  patient,  sometimes  to  vomiting.  Shortly  after  the  escape  of 
the  pus,  the  patient  usually  becomes  comfortable,  expresses  himself  wonderfully 
relieved,  and  soon  desires  to  partake  of  food.  Convalescence  is  generally  rapid  and 
satiniactory. 

As  we  have  already  said,  occasionally,  but  rarely,  the  opposite  tonsil  becomes 
inflamed  and  suppurates.  Under  such  circumstances  an  early  tonic  and  stimulating 
course  of  treatment  may  be  requisite ;  and  the  medical  attendant  must  look  for  his 

'  A  practical  biot  in  passing  may  here  be  thrown  out,  on  the  best  method  of  examining 
the  throat  generally.  With  many  patients  it  is  often  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  gain  a 
i^trht  of  the  fauces.  The  tongue  is  pushed  upwards  directly  the  mouth  is  opened  ;  and  when 
the  spatula  is  applied  with  the  intention  of  pushing  down  the  tongue,  the  patient  imme- 
diately appears  to  resist  its  application  with  a  steady  and  firm  effort  7/*,  hmoeverj  the  upaitda 
is,  wkkout  the  $lightett  weighty  laid  on  the  tongue j  it  gradually  contracts  and  is  drawn  hack- 
wards^  allowing  a  perfect  view  of  the  fauces.  No  force  or  pressure  is  requisite  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeon  to  effect  this ;  the  weight  alone  of  the  spatula  appears  suflicient  to  insure  the 
object  desired.  This  experiment  has  been  constantly  illustrated,  on  patients  suffering  from 
throat-aflSn^ions,  to  our  pupils. 
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guide  to  those  symptoms  which  would  indicate  constitutional  deterioration  and 
physical  exhaustion,  to  be  met  by  generous  diet  and  wine  or  other  stimulants. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  cases  of  abscess  of  tonsil,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount 
of  anxiety  :  but  the  anxiety  as  to  the  symptoms  which  precede  the  formation  of  the 
abscess  is  as  nothing  compared  to  that  we  may  have  to  encounter  when  nnfiavourable 
symptoms  are  set  up  after  the  evacuation  of  the  pus.  In  an  unhealthy  constitution 
ulceration  may  supervene  upon  the  incision,  and  be  followed  by  sloughing  sore 
throat ;  or  oedema  of  the  surrounding  soft  tissues  may  arise,  and  travelling  down- 
wards around  the  larynx,  pharynx,  and  (esophagus,  terminate  the  patient's  life  in  a 
few  days.  But  fortunately  these  are  the  rarer  evils  following  upon  the  evacuation 
of  pus,  the  result  of  simple  acute  inflammation  of  a  tonsil,  or  true  quinsy ;  the  usiuil 
history  of  which  complaint  is,  that  directly  the  abscess  has  burst  or  is  opened, 
convalescence  \b  speedy  and  perfect. 

The  sore  throat  of  childhood  is  rarely  acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsil  ending  in 
abscess.  It  is  usually  the  symptom  or  accompaniment  of  scarlet  fever,  or  partakes 
of  that  more  frightful  and  fatal  character  known  as  '  putrid '  or  '  sloughing  sore 
throat,'  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak«  The  latter  is  usually  accompanied  by 
enlargement  of  some  of  the  glands  of  the  throat  or  parotid.  In  quinsy  the  throat- 
glands  are  seldom  afiected,  and  if  affected,  not  to  any  extent. 

Several  of  the  symptoms  referred  to  above,  as  indicative  of  the  formation  of  pus 
in  an  inflamed  tonsil,  are  present  to  some  extent  under  conditions  which  are  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  quinsy. 

A  decayed  or  broken  tooth  will  often  set  up  a  considerable  degree  of  alveolar 
inflammation,  and  be  followed  by  abscess  of  gum  or  con-esponding  maxillary  region. 
This  condition  occasions  much  difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth  ;  the  breath  is  fcetid  ; 
the  tongue  becomes  very  foul  and  loaded ;  there  is  great  difficulty  in  deglutition,  and 
pain  of  face  on  the  side  aflected.  But  generally  one  marked  diflerence  exists  between 
the  symptoms  of  quinsy  and  an  abscess  originating  in  alveolar  inflammation  ;  when 
a  tooth  or  a  stump  is'  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  there  is  always  more  or  less  swelling 
of  the  face^  and  tenderness  and  swelling,  especially  over  the  maxilla  aflected.  In 
quinsy,  if  there  be  external  swelling  present,  it  is  not  over  the  face  or  cheek ;  it  is 
confined  to  the  submaxillary  region,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parotid. 

In  all  cases  of  inflammation,  either  within  or  external  to  the  mouth  or  throat, 
the  medical  attendant  should  look  with  suspicious  care  to  the  condition  of  the  mouth. 
There  are  few  circumstances  in  practice  more  apt  to  be  overlooked  than  the  evils 
which  arise  from  the  irritation  of  decayed  teeth. 

2.  Chronic  inflammation^  terminating  in  enlargement  of  the  tonsil  and  thicken- 
ing of  its  mucous  surface,  is  a  very  common  condition,  more  especially  to  be  observed 
in  children,  and  in  young  persons  of  both  sexes  under  the  ages  from  twenty  to  thirty. 
The  tendency  to  this  form  of  diseased  action  and  enlargement  is  mostly  observed  in 
individuals  of  a  strumous  or  lymphatic  habit.  The  enlargement  frequently  com- 
mences as  early  as  the  second  year  of  life,  and  has  been  observed  to  occur  more 
especially  in  children  who  have  been  weaned  when  very  young,  or  brought  up  by 
hand-feeding.  Less  frequently  it  does  not  show  itself  until  towards  the  period  of 
approaching  puberty.  It  has  a  tendency  to  aifect  females  in  a  greater  pi*oportion 
than  males,  though  it  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent  complaint  in  the  latter  sex. 

The  commencement  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  appears  to  be  unattended 
by  any  marked  symptoms,  local  or  general.  Rarely  is  attention  drawn  to  the  condition 
of  the  part  until  either  the  thickness  of  articulation,  loud  snoring  in  sleep,  or  deaf- 
ness, excites  the  mother's  curiosity,  or  gives  rise  to  anxiety,  when  an  examination  of 
the  throat  is  instituted.  Pain  is  never  a  symptom  attendant  on  these  swellings. 
The  only  local  symptoms  are  those  which  nocassarily  arise  from  the  mechanical 
encroachment  of  the  tonsils,  in  the  median  line,  betwixt  the  external  oral  and  nasal 
apertures,  and  the  internal  apertures  of  the  breath-  and  food-passages.  The  intensity 
of  these  symptoms  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  masses  on  either  side  of  the  fauces. 

The  causes  which  produce  this  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  are  not  satis- 
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factorily  established.  A  careful  inquiry  into  the  history  of  a  large  nnmber  of  cases 
has  failed  to  detect  any  one  specific  reason  to  account  for  this  diseased  action.  It 
does  not  appear  to  depend  on  cold,  or  insuificient  nourishment,  nor  on  want  of  clean- 
liness ;  for  it  will  be  met  with  in  the  children  of  the  upper,  as  often  as  in  those  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  as  often  in  those  who  are  well  provided  and  tenderly  cared  for, 
as  in  those  who  are  the  children  '  of  sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief.' 

This  diseased  action  does,  however,  appear  to  affect  in  a  larger  proportion  those 
children  who  have  been  brought  up  by  hand  or  early  weaned,  than  those  who  have 
been  supplied  for  a  sufficient  time  with  the  mother's  breast-milk.  The  enlargement 
of  the  tonsils  will  also  frequently  commence  on  the  convalescence  from  severe  attacks 
of  the  various  eruptive  or  other  forms  of  fever.  Most  frequently,  however,  their 
growth  is  grafted  on  a  strumous  diathesis. 

The  forms  under  which  enlarged  tonsils  occur  deserve  some  attention.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  appears  to  be  a  uniform  globular  projection  on  either  side,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  In  this  condition  the  swelling  may  cease  to  grow,  and 
remain  stationary  for  years,  without  inconvenience  or  injurious  consequences.  Or  the 
glands  may  slowly  and  steadily  increase  in  size,  until  their  surfaces  touch  below  in 
the  median  space  and  above  either  side  of  the  uvula.  In  other  instances,  the  tonsils 
appear  to  enlai-ge  towards  the  soft  palate,  and  often  upwards  past  its  free  border,  as 
well  as  downwards  so  low  that  the  lower  end  is  hid  from  view  by  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  and  is  only  with  care  detected  when  the  latter  is  well  depressed ;  or  the 
tonsil  on  one  side  only  may  be  seen  to  project,  a  perfectly  round  mass,  which  is 
attached  to  the  fauces  by  a  thin  pedicle  of  mucous  membrane  :  occasionally  an  out- 
growth may  be  seen,  a  pendulous  tumour  hanging  from  the  natural  position  of  the 
toiisiL 

The  surface  of  an  enlarged  tonsil  is  generally  somewhat  uneven,  often  very  much 
pitted  ;  the  mucous  membrane  thick  and  velvety,  and  seldom  without  an  increased 
vascularity.  In  many  instances  all  these  conditions  may  be  observed  in  an  aggi'a- 
vated  degree.  Often,  superficially  ulcerated  spots  are  seen  dotting  the  surface  of  the 
swelling ;  or,  what  is  more  common,  small  points  of  thick  sticky  sebaceous  secretion 
will  be  ob6ei*ved,  adhering  to  the  mucous  surface. 

The  fauces,  especially  when  the  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  is  considerable,  may 
often  be  seen  covered  with  a  viscid  yellowish  semi-purulent  secretion  ;  this  clings  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  glands,  or  lines  the  walls  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
pharynx. 

When  the  enlarged  gland  projects  to  any  extent  above  the  soft  palate,  some 
degree  of  deafness  is  occasionally  complained  of.  This  concomitant  symptom  may 
depend  rather  upon  the  thickened  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which, 
extending  from  the  tonsils,  run  up  to,  and  even  encroach  within,  the  Eustachian  tube, 
rather  than  upon  any  actual  pressure  of  the  gland  on  the  orifice  of  the  tube. 

Knlai^ed  tonsils  appear  to  be  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  constitutional  derange- 
ment, provided  they  do  not  become  large,  or  occupy  much  of  the  isthmus  of  the 
faaee».  But  if  they  increase  in  size,  and  thus  lessen  the  passage  from  the  mouth  to 
the  pharynx,  many  unpleaFant  effects  may  be  detected.  The  voice  is  generally  some- 
what unnatural  and  muffly,  and  the  pronunciation  thick.  So  that  enlarged  tonsils 
appear  to  be  a  perfect  impediment  to  the  production  of  fine  sweet  notes  in  song,  or 
clear  sonorous  tones  in  speech.  The  breath  is  often  offensive ;  partly  rendered  so 
by  the  decomposing  sebaceous  secretion  sticking  in  the  orifices  of  the  glands,  partly 
\fy  the  thick  semi-purulent  mucus  which  clings  to  the  fauces. 

The  enlarged  glands  ai-e  constantly  liable  to  attacks  of  ulceration,  and  sometimes 
to  acute  inflammation  attended  by  fever.  If  large  in  children,  they  produce  more 
general  effects  on  the  system  than  in  adults.  They  now  interfere  with  perfect  and 
free  rCHpiration.  At  night  the  child  snores  loudly  ;  often  awakes  in  his  sleep,  and  as 
often  in  a  state  of  alarm.  In  some  instances  the  natural  and  requisite  amount  of 
rp«t  is  so  interfered  with  that  the  child's  health  suffers.  There  is  also  frequently  • 
some  little  inconvenience  in  swallowing,  and  c»re  is  observed  to  be  taken  by  the 
child  that  only  small  quantities  of  food  be  swallowed  at  a  time. 
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If  a  section  of  a  portion  of  an  enlarged  tonsil  be  examined  carefully,  it  will  be 
found,  to  the  touch,  fLrm  in  consistence,  and  somewhat  elastic  when  presned.  The 
face  of  the  cut  surface  will  present  several  small  uneven  and  irregular  depressions, 
from  which  may  be  picked,  every  here  and  there,  or  squeezed  out,  small  collections  of 
sebaceous  matter.  The  structure  of  the  enlarged  mass  consists  of  condensed  areolar 
tissue,  which  often  runs  like  bands  between  and  around  the  depressions  above 
alluded  to.  The  naturally  soft  structure  of  the  gland  is  so  condensed  and  fii-m,  that 
it  assumes  the  character  of  fibrous  tissue  intersecting  the  substance  of  the  growth  in 
every  direction. 

The  accumulation  of  epithelial  secretion  within  the  ducts  of  the  glands,  occasioned 
by  the  obstruction  of  their  orifices,  is  the  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  cavities 
seen  on  a  section  of  the  gland ;  for,  as  the  secretion  inci'eases,  and  cannot  escape 
through  the  obstructed  orifices  of  the  ducts,  it  coUects  in  the  latter,  dilates  them,  and 
sets  up  chronic  inflammation  of  the  structure  of  the  gland  itself,  which  terminates 
in  its  permanent  enlargement.^  This  secretion  will  frequently  be  observed  to  escape 
from  the  surface  of  the  enlarged  tonsil  when  it  is  firmly  pressed  between  the  blades 
of  the  vulsellum  prior  to  removal. 

The  treatment  of  enlarged  tonsils  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  lines.  Unless  the 
voice  be  affected  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  desirable  to  lessen  or  remove 
them ;  unless  the  disturbance  to  the  sleep  of  the  child  be  manifestly  interfering  with 
health  ;  unless  the  breath  be  rendered  fcetid  or  offensive  by  the  secretion  from  the 
ducts ;  or  unless  some  other  cogent  reason  render  it  desirable  to  interfere  with  the 
mass — it  is  better  to  leave  the  tonsil  in  its  slightly  enlarged  condition,  without  the 
application  of  any  local  or  constitutional  measures.  If  a  child  so  affected  be  delicate, 
and  the  tonsils  appear  increasing,  we  prefer  constitutional  to  all  local  treatment  short 
of  that  of  removal.  In  the  early  stages  of  enlarging  tonsils,  if  detected,  it  would  be 
best  to  administer  tonics  as  a  rule,  as  they  certainly  act  beneficially  as  regards  the 
health  ;  and  by  so  doing,  as  far  as  experience  allows  us  to  hazard  an  opinion,  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  growth.  At  any  rate,  under  a  tonic  treatment  such  enlarge- 
ments  frequently  remain  stationary.  Steel- wine,  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  citrate 
of  iron,  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil,  each  according  to  the  constitutional 
peculiarity,  may  be  prescribed  with  safety,  and  taken  with  evident  benefit  for  many 
weeks  or  months.  We  need  hardly  caution  the  reader  on  the  importance  of  atten- 
tion to  diet ;  and  with  very  weakly  children,  sea-bathing  is  of  the  utmost  advantage. 

Local  applications  are  frequently  recommended,  and  too  constantly  adopted. 
Nitrate  of  silver  rubbed  over  the  suiface,  or  points  of  nitrate  of  silver  run  into  the 
substance  of  the  gland ;  sometimes  nitric  acid  carefully  applied  to  portions  of  it ; 
stimulating  gargles ;  and  a  variety  of  troublesome  and  useless  applications,  have  had 
their  advocates  for  the  arrest  or  removal  of  thesd  masses.^  An  examination  of  a 
portion  of  a  gland  removed  by  excision  will  show  such  structural  changes,  such  a 
fibrous  thickening  of  the  finer  areolar  tissue,  that  it  appears  a  useless  waste  of  time 
and  material  to  attempt  to  procure  absorption  of  such  dense  tissues.  Nothing  short 
of  an  actual  slough  can  do  good,  if  caustic  be  used  ;  no  stimulating  application  can 
ofier  much  hope  of  acting  on  such  a  structure  ;  it  is  therefore  best  not  to  waste  time 
or  inflict  pain  by  having  recourse  to  such  useless  local  measures.  If  constitutional 
treatment  does  not  arrest,  and  local  treatment  be  requisite,  removal  by  guillotine  or 
knife  of  a  portion  of  the  gland  is  the  speediest,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  efficient 
remedy.  The  surgeon  can  remove  all  that  is  necessary  in  a  few  seconds ;  and  the 
patient  will  be  entirely  rid  of  the  consequences  within  a  week  after. 

When  the  glands  are  so  large  that  some  portion  must  be  removed,  to  relieve  the 
symptoms  of  discomfort  or  distress  from  which  the  patient  suffers,  the  operation  is 

'  Kolliker  ha8  given  a  minute  account  of  the  pathological  conditions  of  the  tonsil,  and  the 
abnormal  secretion  of  the  gland  under  such  changes ;  but  as  any  transcript  of  his  investi- 
gations would  not  add  to  the  practical  importance  of  this  subject,  we  beg  to  refer  thase 
interested  in  the  question  to  the  original  {Mantutl  of  Human  IIistolf)ffy,  vol.  ii.  p.  30, 
Sydenham  Society). 

'  The  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  persevered  with,  in  a  case  known  to  the  author,  produced 
considerable  permanent  discoloration  of  the  skin. 
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ample  enough  in  adults,  but  may  be  somewhat  troublesome  when  necessary  in  a  younjj 
child.  Under  the  latter  circumstanoes  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  place  the 
patient  sufficiently  under  the  influence  of  an  anfesthetic  to  enable  the  operator  to 
introduce  the  guillotine.  The  i-emoval  of  the  necessary  portion  of  the  gland  is  then 
easily  etfected. 

In  the  adult  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  operation,  and  the  guillotine  may  be 
used  without  the  aid  of  an  ansesthetic.  If  both  tonsils  be  enlarged,  and  this  is  usually 
the  case,  there  is  no  objection  to  a  portion  of  each  being  removed  on  the  same  day. 
With  children  it  is  preferable  to  do  so,  as  the  fear  of  an  operation  is  much  greater 
when  a  child  has  had  any  experience  of  a  previous  one.  But  in  an  adult  it  may  be 
left  to  the  discretion  or  wishes  of  the  patient,  whether  the  operation  be  completed  at 
once  or  at  a  subsequent  period.  If  the  tonsils  are  very  large,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  take  away  a  considerable  portion  of  each.  But  it  is  by  no  means  requisite  to 
remove  the  whole  of  the  projecting  mass.  If  half  of  the  mass  be  removed,  and  the 
cells  thus  laid  well  open,  what  with  their  becoming  emptied,  the  relief  occasioned  by 
the  incision  through  parts  chronically  inflamed,  and  the  subsequent  contraction  of 
the  cut  surface  by  cicatrisation,  the  portion  that  is  left  shrinks  and  sinks  into  the 
side  of  the  feuoes,  to  give  no  further  trouble  to  the  patient. 

Alter  the  removal  of  the  mass,  the  patient  generally  sufiers  but  little ;  or  rather 
a«  one  aflfected  with  slight  sore  throat.  The  precaution  to  be  given  is,  to  use  soft 
food,  and  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold  for  a  few  days,  when  the  cut  surface  will  be 
about  healed.  Haemorrhage  rarely  follows  to  any  troublesome  extent  on  this  opera- 
tion ;  but  it  may,  and  sometimes  does  occur.  The  surgeon,  always  anxious  to  avoid 
such  a  contingency,  should  take  the  precaution  not  to  draw  too  much  of  the  gland 
through  the  aperture  of  the  guillotine.  This  may  be  regulated  by  so  adjusting  the 
fork  of  the  instrument  that  it  shall  not  project  very  much  from  the  aperture  when 
the  cutter  or  knife  is  thrust  home.  Not  more  than  half  of  the  mass  need  be  removed 
and  even  as  much  as  this  only  when  the  tumour  is  of  considerable  size.  Such  a 
portion  will  always  be  found  sufficient  for  the  ultimate  relief  of  the  patient,  and  the 
removal  of  all  the  previous  disagreeable  symptoms.  In  the  practice  of  the  author 
such  a  proceeding  has'  never  been  followed  by  troublesome  haemorrhage.  Should 
haemon*hage  occiu*,  iced  water  as  a  drink,  or  the  mouth  kept  open  for  a  time,  may 
control  it ;  or  digital  pressure  may  be  requisite. 

In  children,  haemorrhage  may  be  suspected  only  after  it  has  continued  some  time 
from  the  cheeks  becoming  pallid,  and  the  little  patient  showing  signs  of  faintness. 
If,  on  examination,  any  distinct  vessel  is  seen  to  bleed,  a  ligature  can  be  applied 
with  a  little  care ;  or  recourse  must  be  had  to  pressure,  if  the  bleeding  is  from  the 
general  surface.  Occasionally  the  enlargement  of  the  tonsil  assumes  a  pendulous  form 
so  that  thegreater  portion  of  the  mass  hangs  down  behind  and  below  the  roots  of  the 
tongue.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  found  easier  to  remove  the  growth  by  seizing  it  with 
a  vuLsellum,  and  cutting  ofl'as  much  as  requisite  with  a  blunt-pointed  straight  bistoury. 

We  need  only  refer  to  the  proposal  to  remove  enlarged  tonsils  by  the  application 
of  ligatures,  to  condemn  the  plan  of  treatment  as  tedious,  painful,  and  productive  of 
much  offensive  discharge  until  the  slough  separates. 

3.  TonsiUiiis  mfdigna. — Ulceration  of  an  acute  form  attacking  the  tonsils,  and 
rapidly  running  into  sloughing  of  the  fauces,  is  a  very  grave— often  a  most  in- 
tractable— affection  ;  and  as  rapid  as  it  is  unmanageable. 

Sore  throat  is  tiie  first  symptom  complained  of,  and  with  it  the  patient  probably 
expresseH  himself  as  feeling  ill.  Rigors,  followed  by  feverish  disturbance,  will 
generally  supervene.  The  tonsils  will  soon  be  observed  to  be  of  a  dusky  red  colour 
and  swollen ;  and  the  surrounding  soft  tissues  and  uvula  are  already  oedematous. 
Tliere  will  generally  l)e  much  pain,  and  some  difficulty  in  deglutition.  Patchy  shreds 
of  grey  or  yellowish  membrane  appear  embedded  in  the  surface  of  the  tonsils.  These, 
after  a  time,  spread,  unite,  and  become  deeper,  until  a  considerable  portion,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  soft  palate  may  become  implicated  in  the  spreading  mischief.  The 
discharge  which  accompanies  this  form  of  slough  escapes  freely  from  the  nose ;  for,  as 
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the  havoc  spreads,  the  passage  of  even  fluids  to  the  throat  is  rendered  difficult,  and  10 
often  entirely  intercepted  by  the  oedematous  state  of  the  cellular  tissue  around  the 
root  of  the  tongue — so  that  liquids  taken  by  the  mouth  are  rejected  through  the 
nostrils.     The  character  of  the  discharge  is  usually  most  offensive  and  intolerable. 

If  the  patient  survives,  large  sloughs  separate  from  the  parts  attacked,  and  a 
considerable  granulating  surface  may  soon  be  observed,  marking  the  havoc  of  the 
disease  which  has  passed.  In  this  havoc  the  whole  of  the  uvula,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  soft  palate,  have  been  seen  to  disappear,  the  patient's  health  being 
subsequently  perfectly  restored  ;  though  there  remain  for  life  the  permanent  defect, 
the  alteration  of  the  voice,  and  the  inability  to  articulate  distinctly — the  results  of 
the  local  injury  to  the  soft  palate. 

In  the  greater  portion  of  severe  cases  of  malignant  sore  throat,  the  probability  is 
that  they  are  specific,  or  only  a  type  of  the  severer  forms  of  scarlet  fever.  But  still 
the  surgeon's  experience  may  be  sometimes  advantageously  refen*ed  to  in  some  of  the 
stages  of  such  cases ;  and  for  this  reason  we  have  taken  a  brief  notice  of  them. 

As  in  sloughing  of  other  tissues,  so  in  that  of  the  throat,  under  all  circumstances 
a  stimulating  and  tonic  treatment  must  be  pursued ;  wine  must  be  freely  given.  The 
internal  use  of  opium,  carefully  administered,  is  generally  attended  by  most  satisiac- 
tory  results.  It  first  seems  to  do  good  by  modifying  pain,  and  this  enables  the 
patient  to  swallow  more  readily  and  easily  than  he  would  do  without  it,  and  conse- 
quently he  is  able  to  partake  more  freely  of  nutritious  food.  But,  as  in  ulceration  and 
sloughing  of  other  parts,  so  in  this  class  of  cases,  it  certainly  seems  to  influence  Uie 
morbid  action  of  the  parts,  and  to  help  in  arresting  the  process  of  destruction.  With 
children  it  is  best  administered  as  laudanum  ;  its  effects  must  of  course  be  carefully 
watched,  and  its  use  withheld  as  soon  as  any  drowsiness  manifests  itself.  The  muriated 
tincture  of  iron  is  also  a  most  useful  medicine  in  such  ca^es,  and  may  be  ordered  with 
lienefit  in  full  doses ;  diluted  with  syrup  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  small  in  bulk 
and  not  unpleasant  in  taste,  a  desideratum  of  no  small  importance  when  a  child  is 
the  patient. 

The  local  treatment  in  these  cases  is  a  matter  of  much  importance.  The  author 
has  found  most  benefit  from  sulphurous  acid  applied  in  the'  form  of  a  warm  spray 
every  hoiu*  or  oftener  for  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time,  while  the  patient  is  awake  ;  and 
persevered  with  until  the  sloughs  separate,  and  healthy  granulation  is  established. 
The  spray  is  easily  and  readily  used,  it  is  most  cleanly,  not  at  all  disagreeable,  if  not 
too  strong  a  solution,  but  rather  comforting  to  the  patient,  and  is  notably  the  most 
efficient  disinfe(;tant  applicable  under  such  circumstances. 

The  foetor  in  all  such  cases  is  generally  very  marked  and  distressing.  The  room 
should  be  kept  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  or  soda  placed  in  different  parts  of  it.  The  occasional  use  of  the  sulphurous 
acid  spray  carried  about  the  room  will  also  help  materially  to  improve  the  state  of  the 
chamber. 

A  superficial  and  less  severe  form  of  ulceration  of  the  tonsils  is  a  very  common 
occurrence.  '  Ulcerated  sore  throat '  is  a  term  so  familiar,  and  a  condition  so  well 
understood  among  the  more  industrious  and  often  over-worked  students  of  our 
hospitals  and  dissecting-rooms,  that  it  requires  but  little  description  here.  Pain  and 
some  difficulty  in  swallowing  ;  a  creamy  tongue ;  soft,  weak  pulse ;  pallid  face  ;  loss 
of  appetite,  and  often  loss  of  sleep ;  much  languor  and  pains  in  the  limbs  ;  tonsils 
congested,  and  somewhat  swollen ;  small,  irritable,  superficial,  and  scattered  ulcers 
on  the  fauces  and  tonsils ;  urine  often  loaded  with  phosphates :  such  are  the  chief 
symptoms  found  to  accompany  one  of  these  attacks. 

The  treatment  is  well  understood.  Change  of  air ;  a  stimulating  gargle  ;  a  slight 
aperient  if  requisite  (mei-curials,  however,  to  be  generally  avoided) ;  the  internal 
administration  of  bark  and  ammonia,  and  a  nutritious  fluid  diet,  with  a  few  ghu'ses 
of  wine  daily,  may  be  said  to  sum  up  all  that  is  necessary.  Convalescence  is  generally 
satisfactory  under  such  treatment.  A  mouth  wash  of  the  permanganate  of  {x>tiish  is 
also  most  agreeable  in  such  cases  ;  or  as  a  gargle,  it  rapidly  renders  inodorous  offensive 
discharges.  It  may  with  safety  be  used  largely  as  a  gargle  or  wash  in  all  throat 
affections. 
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*  Relaxed  tivnls '  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  complaint.  The  term  does  not 
quite  describe  the  actual  state  of  the  parts  in  their  altered  conditions ;  for  the  uvula 
may  be  thickened  and  not  increased  in  length.  Under  such  circumstances  it  occasions 
but  little  annoyance,  and  seldom  requires  attention.  Or  it  may  be  lengthened  without 
lieing  thickened,  and  this  is  the  most  common  evil ;  and  then  sm-gical  interference  is 
neonsary. 

The  increase  of  size,  or  the  elongation,  appear  to  be  as  independent  of  the  con- 
dition spoken  of  under  the  name  of  enlarged  tonsil,  as  the  two  conditions  are  of 
each  other. 

The  increase  of  size  is  usimlly  accompanied  by  a  thickened  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  often  a  slight  tenderness  of  the  part.  Though  the  thickening  may 
remain,  the  tenderness  after  a  time  will  subside ;  and  then  the  ])art  is  left  in  a  per- 
manently enlarged,  though  not  in  a  persistently  enlarging,  condition.  It  seldom 
increases  to  an  inconvenient  size. 

Should  the  symptcMus  which  attend  the  first  increase  of  size  be  traublesome,  the 
simpleKt  local  remedy  is  to  smear  the  surface  once  or  twice  with  solid  nitrate  of 
hilver  ;  and  constitutionally  use  such  measures  as  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
will  indicate  to  the  observant  practitioner.  Usually  the  condition  is  one  which  is 
b(*nefited  by  tonics.  Elongation  of  the  uvula  appears  to  l)e  generally  dependent  on 
an  ext^ess  of  mucous  membrane  ;  for  the  azygos  uvdje  muscle  does  not  often  form  any 
I^rt  of  the  increased  growth.  The  mucous  membrane  may  extend  an  inch  l>e)'ond 
the  extremity  of  the  muscle,  and  hang  down  like  a  thin  narrow  slip  of  tissue,  ending 
often  in  a  point.  When  of  this  length,  it  extends  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue  lower 
than  it  should  do,  and  the  point  rests  over  or  even  enters  the  aperture  of  the  laiynx. 
This  contact  with  the  larynx  is  a  constant  source  of  irritation,  and  occasions  a  trouble- 
ffome  congh.  Frequently  the  tickling  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx  produces  nausea  and 
a  tendency  to  vomit.  Patients  sometimes,  after  food,  on  coughing,  reject  a  portion 
of  the  meal  taken.  These  symptoms  are  often  attributed  to  other  causes  until  the 
throat  is  examined  and  the  condition  of  the  part  detected. 

This  elongation  of  the  uvula  is  not  often  seen  in  children,  bitt  most  fre<jnently  in 
the  period  of  middle  life.     It  is  seldom  observed  in  old  age. 

The  remedy  is  as  simple  as  the  relief  is  certain.  Removal  by  knife  or  scissoi-s 
is  the  only  treatment  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  The  point  of  the  uvula  is  to 
be  seind  with  a  long  pair  of  forceps,  and  cut  off  so  near  to  the  base  s»  to  leave  the 
part  of  ilM  natural  length. 

The  patient  may  feel  the  throat  a  little-  sore  for  a  day  or -two,  but  no  treatment 
lieyond  ordinary  care  will  be  requisite.  The  uvula  is  very  apt  to  be  im  plicated  in 
inilammation  about  its  neighbourhood ;  and  constantly,  under  such  circnm stances, 
Incomes  oedematens.  This  condition,  however,  is  seldom  confined  to  the  uvula  alone, 
hut  impHcates  usually  the  soft  palate  and  adjacent  tissues.  It  depends  on  er^'sipela- 
tou8  or  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue — a  dangerous  and' often  fatal  affec- 
tion, which  will  be  found  treated  of  in  the  essay  on  Diseases  of  the  Larynx. 

Cancerous  ulceration  of  the  soft  palate  or  tonmls  is  not  frequently  a  primary 
affection.  Generally  it  is  continuous  with  disease  originating  about  the  back  part  of 
tlie  gums,  cheeks,  or  tongue,  and  in  either  case  offers  no  hope  of  benefit  from  treat- 
ment. The  sufferer  usually  fails  rapidly  in  health,  emaciates,  and  dies  early  after 
ulceration  is  detected.  Often  death  is  fortunately  accelerated  by  sudden  and  profuse 
ha*morrhage,  the  result  of  |ierforation  of  some  artery  implicated  by  the  ulceration. 
Sometimes  such  haamorrhage  may  be  fatal  though  the  disease  l)e  not  at  all  extensive, 
as  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  distinguished  member  of  our  profBssion. 

Tumfmrs  of  the  soft  palate  and  fauces  are  »ometimes  met  with  of  a  non-malignant 
character,  and' independent  of  inflammation.  These  usually  consist  of,  1.  Fihro- 
c^l  hilar  ti&sue-;  2.'  Cysks;  3.  Warty  growths  and  other  gi-owths  of  a  non-inaligiiunt 
character,  occasionally  met  with  attached  te  the  soft  palate,  and  growing  apparently 
from  the  mucous  membrane. 
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It  has  occurred  to  the  author  to  have  to  remove  such  ^owths  in  two  instAuces  in  youii^; 
women  ;  in  both  tlie  growths  commenced  without  being  noticed,  and  wore  accidentally  dis- 
covered ;  they  were  readily  removed,  and  were  found  to  consist  of  simple  epithelial  structure. 

1.  The  small  fibro-cellular  tumours  usually  aissume  a  pendulous  character.  Tbey 
ai-e  painless ;  usually  attached  to  the  free  boixler  or  upper  surface  of  the  soft  palate ; 
and  are  generally  only  detected  when  they  become  locally  inconvenient  by  dropping 
down  below  and  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue.  They  are  usually  somewhat  slow  in 
their  growth,  and  as  they  increase  in  size  become  more  pendulous,  often  supported  by 
quite  a  thin  pedicle.     They  can  be  readily  removed  with  scissors  and  forceps. 

2.  Cysts  of  these  parts  commonly  contain  thin  glairy  fluid,  geneiully  the  result  of 
obstructed  muciparous  ducts.  They  are  readily  treated  by  a  simple  free  incision 
and  a  sub80(][uent  application  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid 
applied  on  a  probe  to  the  interior  of  the  cyst. 

JSebciceotis  cysts  are  occasionally  found  in  the  substance  of  the  soft  palate.  Tkej 
may  be  i-ecognised  by  their  yellowish  white  colour  showing  through  the  mucous 
membrane.  They  only  require  to  be  laid  open,  and  the  interior  of  the  cyst  touched 
for  a  day  or  two  with  a  probe  nipped  in  nitric  add. 

The  author  was  consulted  some  few  years  ago  by  a  gentleman  who  had  a  tumour 
occupying  the  right  side  of  the  fauces ;  it  had  so  much  increased  in  size  since  it^ 
commencement  that  the  uvula  was  pushed  some  way  towards  the  left  tonsil.  The 
growth  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  was  lying  immediately  beneath  the  mucouK 
membrane,  and  appeared  to  have  sprung  from  the  wall  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
pharynx.  It  occupied  the  position  of  the  right  tonsil,  and  quite  filled  up  tlie 
opening  of  the  fauces  on  the  right  of  the  uvula,  while  in  front  it  pushed  forward  the 
soft  palate  on  that  side.  It  had  been  growing  some  four  years,  as  far  as  the  pcvtient 
could  judge,  and  was  beginning  to  give  trouble  in  deglutition.  It  was  somewhat- 
elastic  to  the  touch,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was  freely  movable  over  it.  It  also 
appeared  fairly  movable  at  its  base.  It  had  been  pronounced  by  some  to  be  a  cyst, 
but  the  introduction  of  a  trochar  proved  its  solid  nature.  The  patient  consented  to 
its  removal,  which  was  effected  without  much  difficulty.  A  free  incision  was  made 
through  the  mucous  covering,  which  was  readily  separated  from  the  tumour  by  passing 
the  finger  around  it.  And  thus  the  mass  was  isolated  from  its  surrounding  attachment'^ 
with  the  exception  of  one  small  part  at  its  upper  and  outer  surface,  where  it  appeared 
more  firmly  attached  to  the  corresponding  wall  of  the  pharynx.  This  was,  how- 
ever, easily  cut  through  and  the  mass  removed.  It  tinned  out  to  be  an  enchon- 
dromatous  tumour,  easily  breaking  up  into  pieces.  As  to  its  origin,  it  occurred  to 
the  author  that  possibly  it  might  have  originated  in  a  growth  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  parotid  gland  which  had  made  its  way  through  some  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
upper  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  then  gradually  increased  till  it  attained  the 
size  when  removed.  There  was  no  recurrence  of  the  growth  when  the  patient  was 
seen  thi-ee  years  after  the  operation. 

Abscess  of  the  soft  palate  is  rare  ;  but  it  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  detected. 
It  generally  gives  no  subsequent  trouble. 

Congenital  Fissure;  'Cleft  Palate';  anu  Defects  of  the  Palate  from 

Disease  ob  Accident. 

The  occun'ence  of  congenital  fissure  of  the  ]mlate  is  so  frequent ;  the  evils  which 
result  from  it  are  so  marked ;  and  the  life  of  an  infant  is  so  often  endangered  and  not 
unfrequently  cut  short  when  the  fissure  is  extensive,  tliat  a  consideration  of  the 
treatment  which  proposes  to  overcome  or  to  modify  the  defect  may  ti-uly  be  siud  tu 
form  a  subject  worthy  of  notice  in  a  work  on  Practical  Sui-gery. 

Tlie  investigation  of  the  early  development  of  the  mouth  explains  the  various 
degrees  of  extent  which  congenital  fissure  of  the  palate  may  assume,  and  such  ae  arf 
constivntly  found  to  exist  in  the  new-bom  infant. 

To  Mr.  Groodbir  *  the  profession  is  indebted  for  an  accurate  account  of  the  develop 
*  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ,  vol.  li.  p.  1. 
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ment  of  the  mouth ;  and  although,  in  a  practical  work  of  thiK  character,  it  would  be 
iutriuiive  to  enter  very  fully  into  such  a  subject,  we  are  compelled  to  take  a  cursory 
view  of  the  changes  which  occur  in.  the  upper  jaw  in  utero  in  order  to  appi'eciate  the 
causes  of  the  various  deformities  which  afl'ect  it. 

In  a  foetus  of  about  the  sixth  week  examined  by  Mr.  Goodsir,  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  nares,  and  pharynx  formed  one  undivided  space ;  the  palate  was  entirely 
wanting  ;  the  outline  of  the  future  alveolar  ridge  was  evident.  With  the  pai*ticular 
description  of  this  latter  pixxsess  we  need  not  trouble  the  reader ;  but  from  the  inner 
margin  '  a  thin  semi> transparent  membranous  fold  passed  backwai-ds  on  each  ^ide, 
attached  externally  to  the  sides  of  the  capacious  bucco-pharyngeal  cavity,  bounded 
internally  by  a  free  edge,  opposed  to  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  terminating 
l>o8teriorly  on  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pharynx. 

*  Thetfe  folds  constituted  at  this  period  a  partial  division  of  the  large  common 
n&sal,  buccal,  and  pharyngeal  cavity  into  a  superior  and  inferior  compartment. 

*  Tlie  upi)er  wall  of  this  common  cavity  was  smooth  and  flat  posteriorly ;  but 
anteriorly  it  was  contracted,  and  terminated  in  a  longitudinal  bar  (the  future  septum 
miM),  which  ran  forwards  to  be  attached  to  the  superior  surface  of  a  horse-shoo  lobe  * 
(described)  at  the  median  line  (in  front)  and  to  the  other  parts  in  that  neighboiu'hood. 

*  Under  the  bar  a  deep  aivity  was  seen,  which  communicated  with  the  exterior 
of  the  face  by  two  small  foramina  (the  orifices  of  the  nostrils),  which  constituted  at 
this  fieriod  the  whole  external  nasal  orgsm.' 

In  an  embryo  of  about  the  seventh  week,  next  examined,  *  the  clefb  had  slightly 
diminished,  but  was  still  of  sufficient  width  to  display  the  whole  of  the  undivided 
nasal  cavity.' 

In  an  embryo  of  the  second  month  *  the  cleft  of  the  palate  had  diminished, 
existing  only  as  a  small  angular  deficiency  in  the  pendulous  portion,  or  soft  palate.' 

In  an  embryo  of  the  tenth  week  the  anterior  portion  of  the  palate  '  had  thrown 
it^elf  into  folds ;  and  there  was  an  indistinct  uvula.' 

The  uvula  *  was  well  marked  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  weeks.* 

If  an  examination  be  made  of  the  bones  of  the  palate  previous  to,  or  not  later 
than,  the  sixth  month  of  fa^tal  life,  in  addition  to  the  median  suture  between  the 
palate-processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones,  a  distinct  oblique  suture  will  be 
oiiserved,  which  starte  from  the  median  suture  a  little  behind  the  alveolar  ridge, 
runs  outwards  and  forwards  through  the  latter,  and  terminates  on  its  anterior  aspect, 
at  the  point  subsequently  marked  by  the  interval  between  the  lateral  incisors  and 
canine  teeth.  So  that  in  fact  the  under  or  palate-surface  of  the  superior  maxilla  is 
at  this  period  of  life  (third  to  fifth  month)  marked  by  this  suture,  as  if  the  bone  had 
Ijeen  at  an  earlier  period  divided  into  two  portions  :  one,  an  anterior  small  '  inter- 
maxillary bone,'  or  *  os  incisivum,'  as  it  is  termed,  and  which  carries  the  incisor 
t*^th  ;  and  a  posterior,  the  larger  portion,  in  the  alveolar  process  of  which  are  de- 
velofied  the  canine,  bicuspid,  and  molars.  This  suture  disappears,  under  healthy 
mitural  development,  soon  after,  or  even  before,  birth. 

The  variations  met  with  in  the  deformities  of  the  palate  appear  to  be  distinctly 
due  to  an  arrest  in  the  development,  already  described,  of  the  upper  jaw  and  soft 
|Alate — an  arrent  which  occurs  fmm  some  unexplained  cause,  at  an  earlier  or  later 
fieriod,  but  probably  within  the  first  twelve  weeks  of  foetal  life,  in  acccjrdance  with 
tlie  extent  of  the  deformity.     The  variations  may  be  thus  classed  : — 

1.  The  most  extensive;  a  double  cleft  of  the  alveolar  ridge*  with  a  fissure  from 
♦sich  clefl  running  backwards  and  inwards,  and  joining  together  immediately  behind 
the  intermaxillary  bone,  and  being  continuous  with  a  median  fissure  through  the 
entire  hard  and  sofb  palate. 

2.  A  single  cleft  of  the  alveolar  ridge  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  median 
linp,  running  liack  into  an  entire  cleft  of  the  palate.^ 

'  Tlii«  may  be  taken  as  the  futiiro  '  <»h  incisivum  *  or  iuterniaxillary  bi)ne. 
*  The  cleft  of  the  alveolus  under  such  circumstances  i«  often  complete  throughout  on  each 
.«ide  from  front  to  back,  and  from  the  mouth  into  the  nostril. 

'  lnr<tead  of  the  alveolar  ridge  being  cleft,  as  described,  in  this  variety,  there  may  be  only 
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3.  The  alveolar  ridge  entire ;  the  cleft  of  the  palate  oommencing  immediately 
behind  it  and  complete  backwards. 

4.  The  cleft  running  as  far  forwards  as  the  middle  of  the  palate-prooeeses  of  the 
superior  maxillse,  or  through  the  palate-bones  only. 

5.  Fissure  of  the  whole  of  the  soft  palate,  or  only  implicating  the  uvula. 
Between  the  extreme  of  one  and  the  other  every  variation  of  extent  may  occur. 

Fio.  122. — Complete  cleft  of  the  Palate  with  double  Hare-lip.     (From  a 
preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Iloepital.) 


n,  the  iDtormaxillazy  bone  ;  6,  the  soptnm  nasi ;  e,  the  ton|?nc  ;  d,  the  cleft  into  the 
Bc'iioratcd  halves  of  the  upiwr  jiiw. 


dmrI  caviij ;  *-  e,  ttu* 


Fio.  123. — Double  Hare-lip,  showing 
the  intermaxillary  bone  attachea 
to  the  septum  nasi. 


Occasionally,  but  rarely,  a  congenital  defect  is  met  with  in  the  median  line,  either 
as  a  circular  or  oblong  opening  :  in  front  and  behind  it  the  palate  is  closed.  These 
openings  most  frequently  occur  in  the  palate-bone;  and  usually,  when  such  an 
opening  exists,  the  median  line  of  union  is  very  plainly  marked  on  the  under-surfaoe 
of  the  soft  palate  and  the  uvula  by  a  distinct  straight  thin  cicatrix,  showing  the 
union  of  the  sides  of  the  soft  palate  completed,  although  the  palate-bones,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  defective  development^  wero 
unable  to  perfect  the  naso-oral  septum  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

It  will  be  observed  in  some  cases  that  the  gaps 
through  the  alveolar  ridge  are  excessive,  t.e.  com- 
plete from  mouth  to  nostril ;  while  in  other  cases 
they  are  but  partial.  When  excessive,  and  when 
the  fissure  is  complete  through  the  hard  and  soft 
palate,  the  intermaxillary  bone,  or  *08  incisivum/ 
becomes  often  widely  separated  from  the  superior 
maxillae,  and  forms  a  nodule  more  or  less  round 
(the  horseshoe  lobe  of  foetal  life  already  described), 
which  is  supported  by  and  attached  to  the  ante- 
septum  Uiisi.  This  nodule  may  be  more  or  less 
prominent,  and  is  occaijionally  so  much  so  that  it  appears  simply  to  be  stuck  on 
the  tip  of  the  nose.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  but  little  covered  with  skin, 
which  is  merely  a  prolongation  frem  the  integument  above,  and  unconnected  with 
the  integument  of  the  lip  on  either  side. 


rior  inferior  termination  of  the 


a  notch,  or  a  large  or  small  foramen  through  its  base, 
by  growth,  or  by  pressure  of  the  lip. 


The  cleft  has  been  partially  closed 
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If  the  nodnle  be  dissected  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  month  after  birth,  in  it 
will  be  found  not  only  the  temporary  incisors,  but  also  the  germs  of  the  permanent 
one8 ;  not  always  the  lateral^  but  invariably  those  of  the  central  incisors.  Occasion- 
ally those  of  the  lateral  will  be  found,  though  they  frequently  are  saeiificed  by  the 
freak  played  by  nature  in  permitting  these  gaps  to  occur.*  Whenever  a  single  fissure 
occurs  through  the  alveolus,  the  gap  will  not  be  found  in  the  median  line,  but,  as  a 
rule,  on  one  side.  We  cannot  satisfactorily  explain  this.  It  may  depend  on 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  upper  jaw  and  its  early  development.  We 
would  refer  those  interested  in  the  subject  to  the  further  consideration  of  Mr. 
Croodsir's  observations. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  the  infant  bom  with  extensive  cleft  palate  and  alveolus  has 
not  also  the  upper  lip  notched  or  fissured  opposite  to  the  defect  in  the  bone.  Usually, 
if  not  invariably,  when  the  cleft  of  the  alveolus  is  double,  the  cleft  of  the  lip  will 
correspond ;  when  single,  the  lip  is  usually  similarly  affected.  But  when  the  cleft 
of  the  alveolus  without  cleft  of  the  palate  occurs,  hare-lip  is  not  always  present. 


Fig. 


124. — Fissure  of  the  Palate  in  the  median  line.    (From  a  preparation  in  the 
Museiun  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.) 


fw/y 


m  «,  tb«  tofifue  diviflrd  in  two  In  order  to  exfofe  the  cleft ;  66,  the  laiynx  simikirly  divided :  f  c,  the  two  halresof  tbo 
api<T  lip  and  jaw,  between  ^hich  ia  the  cleft  opening  freely  into  tbo  nanU  cuvity,  the  iuterniaxillary  tone  beiuK 


In  complete  cleft  of  the  roof  the  attachment  or  disposition  of  the  septum  nasi 
varies  in  different  cases.  As  a  rule,  the  more  extensive  the  gap  the  greater  the 
deformity.  The  septum  will  often  be  seen,  in  complete  cleft  of  the  palate,  to  be  con- 
tinuous by  its  lower  border  with  the  margin  of  one  or  other  of  the  edges  of  the  cleft; 
in  which  case  one  of  the  nasal  cavities  is  so  far  shut  off  from  the  mouth,  while  the 
other  is  open  to  it.  In  other  instances  the  septum  dips  down  between  the  nasal 
fcessse  almost  as  low  as  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  and  terminates  in  a  free  defined 
border,  unconnected  with  the  superior  maxilla; ;  or  it  will  be  sometimes  seen  bent  or 

>  When  this  nodule  is  very  prominent,  and  appears  likely  to  interfere  with  the  success  of 
an  operation  for  the  closure  of  hare-lip,  we  would  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  depressing 
it  forcibly  rather  than  removing  any  portion  or  the  whole  of  it.  It  may  be  forcibly  broken 
and  denrested,  and  made  to  fit  m  the  gap  between  the  superior  maxillae,  where  it  will  almost 
ioTarimoly  become  firmly  fixed,  and  subsequently  have  shooting  out  from  it  some  or  all  of  the 
iDcisori.  '  If  these  he  defective,  the  surface  of  the  bone  forms  an  excellent  rest  for  a  plate  to 
carry  artificial  teeth.  If  the  os  incisivum  be  removed,  the  superior  maxillee  are  certam  to  be 
Wfte  or  less  drawn  together  by  the  action  of  the  upper  lip,  the  latter  becomes  much  flattened, 
tlw  upper  portion  of  the  mouth  much  narrowed,  and  the  gap  in  the  alveolar  ridge  never 
••ntireiy  closed. 
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folded  on  itself,  its  edge  turned  up  to  one  side,  with  one  of  its  lateral  surfncca  facing 
downwards. 

These  different  conditions  of  the  septum  have  no  practical  bearing  on  the  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  the  case.  Rokitansky  alludes  to  fissui-es  of  the  |>alate  cause«l 
by  the  absence  of  the  os  incisivum,  and  attended  by  fissure  of  the  upper  lip  in  the 
median  line  ;  ^  but  he  does  not  state  that  he  had  met  with  an  example  of  this  rare 
deformity.  Sir  Wm.  Fergnsson,^  in  alluding  to  the  occurrence  of  cleft  in  the  lip, 
say^  :  *  Doubtless  it  has  been  named  hai'e-lip  from  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  fissare 
in  the  upper  lip  of  the  hare ;  but  in  the  human  subject  it  differs  in  this  peculiar 
feature,  that  it  never  is  in  the  mesial  line,  as  it  always  is  in  the  hare.' 

Itokiiansky  only  alludefl  to  the  ofcurrence  of  the  fiaauro  in  the  median  line,  but  gives  no 
details  of  any  peculiarities  which  might  he  supposed  to  ncc  )mpany  such  a  defect.  Sir  W. 
Fergussoii  had  appai^ntly  not  met  with  a  case ;  and  the  deformity  is  no  doubt  most  rarv. 
But  a  specimen  such  as  Itokitansky  refers  to — the  result  of  absence  of  the  os  incisivum  and 
fissure  in  the  median  line  of  the  upper  lip — may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Oolle^^n 
of  Surgeons  in  Tendon.  In  this  preparation  (of  which  no  history  is  recorded)  the  fissure  of 
the  upper  lip  is  in  the  mesial  line,  the  result  of  a  great  gap,  as  if  a  large  portion  of  the  middle 
of  the  lip  were  destroyed ;  the  os  incisivum  is  altogether  detident,  no  vestige  of  it  being 
present  *,  and  the  cleft  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  is  complete. 

Ikit  there  is  this  additional  interesting  feature  in  this  remarkable  specimen ;  the  anteriur 
nasal  apertures  are  wanting.  The  explanation  of  this  latter  defect  appears  to  be  simple.  Tlu^ 
OS  incisivum  being  absent,  the  septum  nasi  has  nothing  to  attach  itself  to  in  front  and 
below.  The  anterior  orifices  of  the  nostrils  are  therefore  defective  ;  the  apex  of  the  nose  do»H 
not  project;  the  alas  are  flattened;  and  as  the  entire  floor  of  the  narea  is  deficient^  and  tlie 
anterior  lower  portion  of  the  septum  terminates  by  a  free  edpre,  the  would-be  anterior  orifict^ 
of  the  nostrils  are  merged  in  the  median  gap  of  the  lip,  alveolar  ridge,  and  mouth.  Probably 
the  child  was  still-born,  or  died  soon  after  birth. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  clefl  palutc. 
Observation  has  not  thrown  any  light  on  what  may  reasonably  be  considered  merely 
an  arrest  of  development  at  some  period  of  foetal  life  prior  to  the  fourth  month.  Thus 
much,  however,  we  may  state,  that  in  the  isolation  of  the  os  incisivum  irom  the 
superior  maxillte  we  find  an  approach  to  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  in  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaws  of  certjun  animals,  in  whom  the  incisors  are  se|mrated  by  a 
iltstinct  interval  or  gap  fix)m  the  bicuspid  or  lateral  teeth. 

Cleft  palate  and  cleft  lip  are  frequently  found  to  affect  more  than  one  member  in 
a  family  ;  but  we  cannot  state  that  congenital  cleft  of  the  mouth  or  lip  is  a  common 
occurrence,  as  a  result  of  hereditary  transmission.  It  is  rare  to  observe  both  the 
parent  and  ofispring  affected  on  either  side,  although  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same 
fiimily  constantly  present  different  conditions  of  the  deformity.' 

Phvctically,  the  more  extensive  the  cleft  in  the  palate,  the  more  upright  will  be 
the  surllvces  forming  the  sides  of  the  gap.  Usually  the  cleft  in  the  palate  is  narrower 
in  fiont,  and  widens  towards  the  velum.  But  much  variety  will  be  found  if  a  large 
number  of  cases  are  compared  with  each  other.  In  some  the  gap  is  wide ;  in  others, 
though  complete  from  alveolus  to  uvula,  the  gap  will  be  narrow.  When  the  cleft  is 
only  |3artial,  the  less  it  encroaches  upon  the  hard  palate,  the  more  natural  will  be  the 
arch  of  the  roof  in  front ;  and  the  sides  of  the  partial  clefl  will  also  somewhat  ])artakc 
of  tlH>  natural  curve  of  the  arch  rather  than  run  upwards,  as  is  almost  always  thecai?e 
when  the  cleft  is  considerable,  or  extends  entirely  through  the  palate  and  alveolus. 
When  rastricted  to  a  small  porticm  of  the  palate-bone  and  the  soft  palate,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  cleft  is  equally  naiTow  in  proportion  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
l)e  frecjuently  found  that  these  partial  clefts  are  very  broad ;  so  much  so  in  some 
instances  that  the  palate  processes  of  the  palate-l^ones  and  the  sides  of  the  bifid  soft 

^  Rokitansky,  Putholoyical  Anatomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  '  Practical  Surgery^  p.  584. 

'  How  fur  civilisation  or  crowded  populations  may  influence  congenital  deficiencies  in  tlu* 
kaman  subject  is  a  question  to  be  hereafter  worked  out ;  hut  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  ma^t 
of  the  young  of  the  hoos  caged  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  lx)ndon  are  born  with  defective 
palates,  and  consequently  die  soon  after  birtli.  As  far  as  our  limited  means  have  enabled  us 
to  ascertain,  it  appears  that  it  is  not  usual  for  the  lion  family,  in  a  slate  of  confinement,  t^i 
have  their  youn$c  siimlarly  affected,  bikt  that  this  congenital  defect  is  restricted  to  the  lions 
kept  in  the  Regent's  Park,  as  if  some  local  influence  were  instrumental  to  this  end. 
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palate  appear  to  be  almost  wanting.  These  partial  clefts  in  acme  few  inHtances  are 
»•  )>roail  that  operative  iuteiference  is  iinadvisjible,  as  there  would  not  be,  even  of  the 
soft  {lalate,  Kufficient  tissue  to  allow  of  the  edges  meeting,  or  being  approximated 
without  undue  tension. 

The  primary  effects  of  cleft  palate,  when  extensive,  are  sufficient  to  create  much 
necessary  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  infant's  life.  If  hare-lip  exist,  with  double  or 
single  clefb  of  the  alveolus,  and  a  broad  cleft  of  the  roof,  unless  the  infant  be  supplied 
]}l^}Uifidly  with  its  mother's  milk  from  the  first,  it  will  probably  soon  sink  from 
exhaustion.  It  is  very  difficult  in  such  cases  to  introduce  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk  into  the  stomach,  to  insure  an  amount  of  nutrition  equal  to  the  maintenance  of 
life.  The  mother's  milk  is  the  only  food  that  should  be  given  for  the  first  six  or  eight 
weeks.  In  all  cases  of  cleft  palate,  the  infant  is  unable  to  suck  the  nipple  ;  for  as 
the  naso-buccal  septum  is  wanting,  the  child  cannot  create  with  its  tongue  a  vacuum 
in  the  mouth,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  draw  milk  from  the  ducts  of  the  mammary 
gland.  There  is  no  alternative  but  to  hand-feed  such  an  infant.  It  will  be  found 
most  convenient  to  place  the  infant  in  the  upright  posture  while  it  is  fed  ;  this  posi- 
tion allows  the  fluid  nourishment  to  flow  backwards  and  downwards  into  the  pharynx, 
irLsteii  i  of  running  into  the  nares  and  out  of  the  nasal  apertures,  as  occurs  when  the 
child  is  fed  lying  on  its  back. 

Afler  a  few  weeks  of  this  careful  nursing,  the  child  will  be^in  to  take  its  food 
with  greater  fiicility  ;  and  as  it  grows  older,  with  a  freedom  which  Ls  somewhat  sur- 
prising when  the  amount  of  defect  in  the  palate  is  considered.  liut  as  these  children 
have  often  a  very  great  struggle  for  life  in  the  earlier  weeks,  we  repeat  that  breast- 
milk  Mfymltl  he  alone  given.  The  milk  should  be  drawn  from  the  mother  or  nurse, 
and  given  with  a  bottle,  to  which  a  smooth  flat  ivory  pipe  is  attached ;  its  orifice 
should  be  small ;  and  the  flow  of  the  milk  through  it  so  managed  that  suction  is  not 
requisite,  but  at  the  same  time  the  current  be  gentle,  and  easily  regulated  by  the 
inclination  of  the  bottle  in  the  nurse's  hand  ;  or  a  small  piece  of  sponge  dipped  in  the 
milk  and  then  ])laced  in  the  mouth  will  often  be  found  to  answer  equally  well,  but 
of  course  the  process  requires  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  milk  is  sucked  out  of  the 
M[ionge ;  great  care  is  requisite  and  judgment  necesstury  in  supplying  sufficient 
nourishment  to  the  infant,  and  for  this  purpose  an  experienced  nurse  is  most  desirable. 
So  much  as  regards  the  early  nursing  of  a  child  bom  with  cleft  palate.  The  question 
now  to  be  considered  is,  the  surgical  interference  by  which  the  condition  of  the  mouth 
may  be  improved,  and  at  what  age  such  treatment  may  be  safely  and  successfully 
Aflopted.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  we  stated  our  opinion  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  attempt  to  close  the  fissure  of  the  palate,  by  operation,  during  infancy, 
and  that  such  treatment  were  better  deferred  to  a  later  period,  when  the  patient  was 
old  enough  to  judge  for  himself  whether  he  would  prefer  to  wear  an  artificial  palate 
for  life  or  have  the  fissure  permanently  closed,  and  was  moreover  of  an  age  to  submit 
to  an  operation  without  the  aid  of  chloroform. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  experience  of  others,  as  well  as  our  own,  has  induced 
us  to  materially  alter  our  opinions  and  practice  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hoepital,^  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to 
introduce  the  use  of  chloroform  in  operations  on  the  palate  in  children ;  under  its 
administration  clefts  of  the  palate  may  be  readily  and  guocessfully  operated  on  in 
childhood  at  a  very  early  age.  Prior  to  the  publication  of  his  observations,  other  sur- 
geons had  succeeiled  in  closing  such  clefts  in  young  children ;  *  but  Mr.  Smith,  in 
addition  to  the  information  given  to  the  profession,  that  chloroform  can  be  satisfao* 
t4»rily  employed  in  such  operations  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  surgeon,  has 
alno  aided  still  further  to  perfect  the  steps  of  the  oi)eration,  and  render  it  one  of  com- 
parative ease  and  simplicity,  by  the  intixniuction  of  his  ingenious  gag  for  keeping  the 
jaws  asunder  while  an  operation  is  being  proceeded  with. 

*  Trans.  Med.'Cltir,  Soc.  vol.  li.  p.  70, 

•  In  one  cnu»  operated  on  by  M.  Hillrnth  of  Zurich,  a  cleft  extending  from  the  Up  to  the 
uvula  WAS  cloHed  by  Buoceasiye  optTations  hefor*?  the  age  of  twelve  months.  Soo  Billroth,  in 
l^DgenbeckV  Archiv,  vol.  i.  p.  (&?. 
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The  real  object  of  the  operation  of  closing  the  clefb  in  the  palate  is  to  enable  the 
patient  to  articulate  hereafter  plainly  and  intelligibly — not  to  enable  the  child  to 
take  food.  An  infant  with  extensive  cleft,  when  tirst  bom,  has  often  some  difficulty 
in  taking  sufficient  to  satisfy  its  wants,  or  to  nourish  it,  a.s  it  would  be  nouiished  were 
its  palate  perfect ;  but  usually  this  difficulty  is  overcome  in  a  few  days,  and  if  pro|)er 
care  be  taken  the  infant  usually  thrives.  An  operation  at  this  period  is  therefore  not 
i*equisite,  nor  is  it  desirable  :  the  loss  of  blood  the  infant  would  sustain  in  such  an 
opemtion  would  be  attended  by  great  risk  to  life ;  the  tumefaction  and  tenderness 
of  the  mouth  subsequent  to  the  operation  would  be  sufficient  to  interfere  greatly  with 
its  taking  a  proper  amount  of  nourishment ;  and  both  the  loss  of  blood  and  the  insuf- 
ficieiit  quantity  of  food  might  materially  interfere  with  the  anion  of  the  flaps,  even  sup- 
posing the  infant  survived  under  such  circumstances.  A  very  slight  loss  of  blood  may 
prove  fatid  in  the  very  young,  especially  in  one  of  a  puny  delicate  nature,  such  as  chil- 
dren with  cleft  palates  often  are  ;  but  the  loss  of  blood  in  an  operation  foreleft  palate 
is  often  severe,  mora  especially  when  the  hard  palate  is  dealt  with :  great  risk  wonld 
thei-efore  be  run  by  early  resort  to  this  operation,  and  fatal  results  would  inevitably 
occur  in  many  cases. 

Dr.  Ehrman,*  in  a  very  interesting  and  complete  memoir  on  the  suligect  of  cleft 
p.ilate,  mentions  the  death  of  four  cases,  in  infants  in  whom  the  operation  on  the  hard 
and  soft  palate  had  been  attempted — one  of  four  days  old,  one  of  five  days,  and  two  of 
two  months  each.  As  a  child  does  not  commence  to  articulate,  as  a  rule,  before  twelve 
months  old,  nor  to  pronounce  many  words  before  two  years  of  age,  there  is  no  impera- 
tive haste  for  the  adoption  of  the  operation  before  that  age,  nor  is  there  any  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  its  earlier  completion.  The  reasons  are  strong  against  its  performance 
prior  to  this  period  of  life ;  some  few  months  later  the  child  is  in  a  much  more 
favourable  condition  to  undergo  the  operation,  and  less  liable  to  succumb  from  the 
effects  of  loss  of  blood.  Under  all  these  circumstances  it  is  safer,  and  ultimately  equally 
efficacious  for  the  improvement  of  the  articulation,  to  defer  all  operative  interference 
until  the  child  is  two  or  three  yeai-s  of  age.  With  the  use  of  the  gag  and  the  administra- 
tion of  chloroform,  the  operation  may  then  be  undertaken  without  hesitation,  can  lie 
readily  performed,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  will  be  successful. 

•  As  the  most  simple  form  of  cleft  is  that  confined  to  the  velum  or  soft  portion,  we 
pmpose  to  consider,  first,  the  method  to  be  a<lopted  U)  close  it,  iri^espective  of  any  ex- 
tension of  the  fissure  into  the  hard  palate. 

Should  the  uvula  alone  be  bifid,  very  little  is  requisite  to  secure  union  of  its 
opposed  edges ;  and  indeed,  if  the  voice  be  not  aflected,  nor  the  cleft  detected  by  any 
peculiarity  in  the  articulation,  it  is  better  not  to  meddle  with  the  fissure.  Cleft  of 
the  uvula,  however,  does  usually  afifect  articulation.  The  surgeon  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  undertaking  the  opeiation.  The  opposed  edges  of  the  bifid  nvula  should 
be  pared,  care  being  taken  to  carry  the  incisions  on  either  side  a  little  way  into  the 
soft  substance  above,  so  that  they  meet  in  the  median  line  in  front  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  deft ;  care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  edges 
is  sufficiently  removed  to  ensure  two  raw  surfaces  being  adapted  to  each  other.  The 
surgeon  should  first  seize  one  point  of  the  bifid  uvula  with  a  pair  of  long  spring  foroe|«, 
and  draw  it  forwards,  transfix  it  near  its  inner  border  with  a  narrow  sharp  knife  on 
a  long  handle,  and  freely  cut  upwards  and  downwards,  in  order  to  remove  the  mucous 
membrane  along  the  whole  of  its  inner  margin.  A  similar  proceeding  on  the  oppoc;ite 
side  completes  the  use  of  the  knife.  Two  or  three  sutures  of  horsehair  or  fine  silk  will 
be  sufficient  to  approximate  the  edges  and  keep  them  in  place. 

Whether  the  fissure  implicates  merely  the  uvula,  whether  it  be  confined  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  soft  palate,  or  whether  it  afiects  the  whole  of  the  hard  and  soft 
it  is  best,  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  to  commence  by  paring  the  edges  of  the  cleft  in 
its  entire  extent  before  proceeding  to  any  other  step  necessary  in  the  completion  of 
the  o|)emtion.  Great  care  is  requisite  to  free  the  edges  sufficiently  of  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  it  is  better  to  remove  a  little  more  than  necessary  rather  than  an  insufficient 

*  Etude  sur  V  Uranoplmtie,     Paris,  1809. 
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Hurfaoe.  The  success  of  an  operation  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  attention  to  this 
precaution,  whereas  the  result  will  surely  be  to  some  extent  unsatisfactory  if  the  latter 
condition  obtains. 

In  the  most  extensive  fissures,  if  the  edges  are  pared  before  the  parts  are  disturbed, 
the  operator  is  enabled  to  appreciate  how  far  he  may  have  succeeded  in  sufficiently 
exposing  the  edges ;  the  bleeding  is  but  trifling,  and,  as  soon  as  it  ceases,  the  cut  sur- 
faces can  be  cleansed  with  a  sponge,  and  careful  examination  made  in  order  to  asoer- 
tain  if  more  or  less  of  the  mucous  edge  should  be  removed.  If  the  edges  be  not  pared 
until  after  the  soft  tissues  have  been  seiiarated  from  the  bone,  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  whether  sufficient  mucous  surface  has  been  removed  to  ensure  two 
j)erfectly  raw  edges  being  brought  together ;  a  very  small  patch  of  mucous  membrane 
intervening  between  the  edges  of  the  flaps  will,  to  the  extent  of  its  surface,  or  perhaps 
even  to  a  greater  extent,  interfere  with  union  of  the  most  aocui'ately  adapted  edges  of 
a  fissure  by  sutures. 

When  a  cleft  extends  forwards  through  the  whole  of  the  velum,  or  even  to  a 
slight  extent  into  the  palate-bones,  the  operation  is  rather  more  complicated  than 
that  above  described;  and,  though  not  beset  with  difficulties,  requires  a  careful 
examination  into  the  anatomy  of  the  soft  palate,  and  some  little  familiarity  with  the 
o{)emtion,  before  the  surgeon  can  be  confident  of  obtaining  that  success  which 
should  usually  follow  attempts  to  close  a  cleft  palate  by  surgical  interference. 

If  a  fissure  of  the  soft  pahite  be  carefully  examined,  and  with  the  mouth  open  the 
patient  make  an  attempt  to  swallow,  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and 
tongue  is  such  that  the  edges  of  the  fissures  are  approximated  by  the  action  of  the 
sni)crior  constrictors ;  the  extremities  of  the  bifid  uvula  touch,  and  often  the  gap  is 
for  an  instant  closed  to  one-third  or  one-half  of  its  extent ;  but  immediately  after- 
wards the  sections  of  the  soft  palate  are  drawn  back  to  the  walls  of  the  fauces ;  and 
often  the  whole  of  the  soft  palate  itself  is  so  closely  contracted  into  the  side  of  the 
fauces,  that  a  superficial  observer  might  conclude,  in  some  instances,  that  no  soft 
pUate  existed.  This  latter  oflect  is  the  result  of  the  combined  actions  of  the  levator 
and  tensor  palati  muscles  contracting  towards  their  attached  extremities,  and  thus 
drawing  up  the  sections  of  the  velum.  So  that  every  attempt  to  bring  the  edges  of 
the  fissure  together  would  be  opposed  by  these  muscles  on  either  side  pulling  away 
from  the  median  line,  and  consequently  drawing  directly  from  the  line  at  which  the 
eAgpis  of  the  fissure  should  meet  to  ensure  union. 

That  the  edgm  of  a  wotmd  should  meet  without  any  traction  on  its  margin  by 
Btttiires  is  a  fundamental  rule  which  applies  generally  to  all  plastic  operations ;  but 
especially  is  it  absolute  in  any  operation  to  close  a  fissure  of  the  palate,  whether  in  the 
hard  or  soft  portion. 

Union  by  first  intention  is  equally  essential  to  the  success  of  an  oiieration.  If  the 
approximated  edges  of  the  fissure  do  not  unite  at  once  after  being  brought  together 
and  there  retained  by  sutures,  the  operation  will  fail  for  the  time.  No  benefit  or 
obliteration  of  the  cleft  will  be  gained  by  the  process  of  healing  by  granulation.  It 
IK  therefore  most  important  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  should  be  that  of  perfect 
health.  Nor  can  a  sui^geon  be  too  careful  in  satisfying  himself  on  this  point  before 
he  decides  the  day  for  the  operation.  A  loaded  tongue,  a  catarrh,  or  a  pustule  on  the 
•^kin — if  any  one  of  these  be  present  it  indicates,  as  a  rule,  a  condition  sure  to  spoil 
the  best  eflTects  of  the  most  skilful  operator.  In  fact,  conditions  trivial  in  themselves, 
and  perhaps  of  but  little  import  in  the  balance  which  would  influence  other  operations, 
should,  in  cases  of  cleft  palate,  be  decisive  against  operative  interference  until  a  clean 
hill  of  health  can  be  written  for  the  patient. 

The  particulars  of  the  following  case  illustrate  the  importance  of  such  precautions. 
The  author  operated  for  fissure  of  the  soft  palate  in  a  girl  ten  years  of  age,  and  appar- 
ently in  perfect  health.  The  operation  was  most  satisfactory  in  its  immediate  results ; 
tlie  gi^  being  entirely  closed.  The  parts  looked  perfectly  united  on  the  second  day. 
f )n  the  third  day  the  little  patient  showed  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  and  in  a  few 
days  after  the  line  of  union  had  entirely  given  way.  The  parents  had  brought  this 
child  from  the  country  a  few  days  previous  to  the  operation,  but  had  left  another  at 
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home  recovering  from  the  effects  of  scarlet  fever,  and  of  thene  circumstances  not  a 
word  was  mentioned  until  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  subsecjucnt  to  the 
operation. 

In  an  operation  i-equisite  to  close  the  soft  palate,  the  division  of  its  muscles  is, 
in  one  way  or  another,  absolutely  necessary,  to  allow,  1st,  the  edges  of  the  cleft  to  be 
brought  easily  together,  2nd,  to  enable  them  to  be  kept  in  apposition  without  any 
strain  on  the  sutures.  This  latter  condition  is  essential  to  secure  union  and  secure 
success. 

The  late  Sir  W.  Fergusson  was  the  first  to  pro]K>s6  and  practise  this  division  of 
the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  before  attempting  to  bring  together  the  pared  edges  of 
a  deft.*  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  method  of  operating,  attempts  to  close  a  cleft 
in  the  soft  palate  had  been  attended  by  little,  if  any,  success ;  and  but  very  few  sur- 
geons ventui'ed  to  undertake  this  operation.  The  action  of  the  undivided  muscles  of 
the  soft  palate  frustrated  the  most  skilful  attempts  to  overcome  this  deformity.  The 
author  may  state  that,  when  he  commenced  to  deal  with  this  class  of  cases,  he  had 
never  seen  such  an  operation  as  an  attempt  to  close  the  cleft  undertaken  in  St.  George  s 
Hospital.  Very  gi-eat  credit  is  therefore  due  to  Fergusson  for  having  seized  on 
the  causes  of  difficulty  and  obstruction  which  rendered  futile  all  previous  attempts 
to  remedy  the  deformity  of  a  fissured  palate,  and  for  establishing  the  simple  rule 
by  which  it  could  be  successfully  and  effectually  remedied.  His  work,  indeed,  in 
this  respect  was  not  only  the  foundation  of  the  success  of  this  operation,  but  of 
the  suljsequent  improvements  which  have  gradually  followed,  and  rendered  this  once 
formidable  and  often  unsuccessful  undertaking  a  matter  as  simple  as  it  is  generally- 
satisfactory. 

The  name  of  William  Fergusson  must  ever  be  associated  with  this  first  grand 
improvement  in  the  operation  of  *  staphyloraphy ' ;  he  hit  accurately  the  exact  diffi- 
culty after  careful  observation  and  dissection,  and  applied  the  result  of  his  investi;»a- 
tions  with  dexterous  skill  and  success  to  the  realisation  of  a  most  valuable  and  prac- 
tical result.  The  author  considers  it  only  a  duty  to  speak  thus  of  one  who  did  much 
for  the  advancement  of  operative  surgery,  and  whose  kindly  nature  attached  him  to 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship.  Fergusson's  method  was  to  divide  these 
musc^les  with  a  knife  bent  at  a  right  angle.  This  shaped  knife  enabled  him  to  cut  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  each  flap  of  the  bifid  palate,  and  so  divide  the  muscles  from 
l)ehind.  A  more  simple  and  equally  satLsfactoiy  method  of  securing  the  division  of 
these  muscles  was  subsequently  recx>mmended  and  practised  by  the  author.  He 
foimd  that  the  levator  muscle  could  be  readily  divided  by  cutting  through  the  soft 
palate  at  each  side,  and  moreover  that  the  lateral  incisions  requisite  for  this  purpose 
assisted  in  lessening  tension  when  the  sutures  had  been  secured. 

In  order  thus  to  effect  the  division  of  the  muscles  alluded  to,  the  point  of  the 
uvula  should  be  caught  in  the  long  spring  forceps  usually  employed  in  ojierations  for 
cleft  palate,  and  drawn  gently  forwards  and  somewhat  to  the  opposite  side.  A  thin, 
narrow,  sharp-pointed  knife  fixed  in  a  long  handle  is  then  to  Ije  introduced  into  the  soft 
palate  close  to  the  hamular  process,  a  little  in  front  and  to  its  inner  side.  This  process 
can  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  substance  of  the  soft  palate,  internal  and  very  little  posterior 
to  the  last  molar  tooth.  Running  the  knife  upwards  and  backwards  and  somewhat 
inwards,  the  |)oint  should  at  last  be  seen  in  the  gap,  having  been  passed  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  soft  palate,  and  having  cut,  if  not  wholly,  at  any  rate  partially, 
through  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  palati ;  the  blade  of  the  knife  should  now  lie  above 
most  of  the  fibres  of  the  levator.  If  the  handle  of  the  knife  be  next  raised,  the  point 
will  become  depressed,  and  if  the  blade  be  then  drawn  forward,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  made  to  cut  downwards,  it  will  travel  through  a  considerable  section  of  a 
circle  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  palate,  and  ensure  the  division  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  levator  palati.  As  the  knife-blade  travels  downwards,  the  tension  of 
the  palate  gives  way,  and  often  the  division  of  the  muscle  may  be  felt  to  be  suddenly 
effected.  Pi-ovide^l  the  muscles  be  sufficiently  divided  on  each  side,  as  soon  as  the 
knife  is  withdrawn  it  will  be  found  that  all  movements  of  the  palate  have  ceased — it 

1  MccL-Chir.  Trans.  1845. 
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hjw;  beoomo  fiendulous  and  flaccid.  Should,  however,  any  resistance  or  action  of  the 
ma^^Ies  bo  still  observed  if  touched  or  pulled  by  forceps,  the  knife  should  be  aspain 
introduced  and  the  fibres  a  little  more  freely  divided  in  a  downward  direction. 

So  far  we  have  only  referred  to  the  treatment  of  fissure  confined  to  the  soft 
|Kilate,  but  implicating  it  in  its  entire  extent.  It  will  be  frequently  observed,  how- 
ever, in  some  of  the  latter  cases  that  there  is  difficulty  in  drawing  the  edges  of  thi) 
fissure  perfectly  together  at  the  anterior  extremity — ^viz.  where  the  soft  joins  the 
hard  palate.  Here  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bone,  as  well  as  the  substance  of 
the  soft  ]Milate,  is  sometimes  very  thin,  and  perhaps  the  fissure  extends  forwards  to 
implicate  just  in  the  slightest  degree  the  posterior  edge  of  the  palate-bones. 

Whenever  this  condition  is  met  with,  when  any  difficulty  arises  in  satisfactorily 
approximating  the  edges  at  this  part,  it  is  best  to  separate  the  soft  tissues  of  the  hard 
fialate  from  the  bone.  First,  perhaps,  it  may  be  requisite  to  extend  the  lateral  inci- 
sion somewhat  forwards ;  then  the  soft  tissues  must  be  separated  by  commencing  at 
the  lateral  incision  and  working  inwards  towards  the  fissure,  and  until  this  edge  is 
reached.  This  can  be  best  done  by  a  slightly  curved  steel  instrument  with  a  some- 
what blunt-ended  blade  fixed  to  a  handle,  and  known  as  the  separator. 

The  soft  tissues  being  liberated  between  the  lateral  incision  and  fissure,  a  pair  of 
curved  scissors  should  be  introduced  through  the  lateral  opening,  and  the  attach- 
ments of  the  soft  )ialate  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  palate-bone  between  the  inci  - 
sion  and  cleft  entirely  freed  on  each  side. 

The  fl;if>s  being  perfectly  flaccid,  and  their  edges  having  lieen  previously  carefully 
and  sufficiently  pared,  the  approximation  and  perfect  adaptation  of  the  latter  to  each  other 
must  now  be  completed  by  the  introduction  and  security  of  sutures.  Very  fine  silk 
or  thread  or  horsehair,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  operator,  is  preferable  to  silver- 
wire  sutures  in  cases  in  which  the  soft  palate  is  concerned.  For  the  introduction  of  the 
suture  it  is  best  to  use  a  needle  bent  at  a  right  angle  about  an  inch  from  its  pointed 
extremity,  and  fixed  to  a  long  handle.  This  shaped  needle  can  be  passed  very  readily 
from  one  through  to  the  other  flap,  and  made  to  penetrate  the  latter  at  any  point 
dt^irable,  and  the  suture  carried  right  across  from  one  flap  to  the  other  without 
any  change  or  stop. 

When  about  to  pass  the  first  suture  the  surgeon  should  steady  the  flap  by  securing 
the  end  of  the  uvula  with  the  long  forceps  ;  then,  with  slight  traction,  he  can  render 
the  flap  somewhat  tense,  and  thus  more  readily  secure  the  passage  of  the  needle. 

Tlie  needle  having  been  made  to  perforate  both  flaps,  and  its  point  being  now 
dear  in  front,  the  loop  of  the  suture  is  to  be  secured  by  forceps  or  hook,  or  caught  up 
by  an  instiniment  used  cnpecially  for  this  purpose,  and  which'  consists  of  a  narrow 
blunt  blade,  notched  sufficiently  deeply  at  one  edge  near  its  end  to  enable  it  to  ctitch 
the  suture  in  the  notch  as  the  instrument  is  drawn  over  it.  One  end  of  the  ligature 
being  thus  seciu^d  on  one  side,  the  needle  is  to  be  withdrawn  fit>m  the  flaps, 
carrying  with  it  the  other  end  of  the  suture.  As  soon  as  the  needle  itself  has  been 
disengaged  from  the  latter  the  two  ends  should  be  loosely  looped  together,  and  then 
snven  over  to  the  hand  of  an  assistant  to  hold  outside  the  mouth. 

The  requisite  number  of  sutures  having  been  introduced  and  similarly  treated, 
tlie  sni^goon  should  commence  to  tie  each  separately,  from  l)elow  upwards — carefully, 
!to  aM  to  adapt  the  edges  evenly  to  each  other,  and  not  too  tightly,  that  something  lie 
allowed  for  subsequent  swelling  of  the  soft  tissues.  If  the  sutures  be  tightly  drawn, 
they  will  most  certainly  cut  themselves  out  by  producing  ulceration  of  the  part  on 
which  the}'  press. 

A  slip  knot,  to  bring  the  edges  together,  and  a  second  knot  over  that,  are  suffi- 
cicnt  to  secure  each  suture,  and  maintain  apposition  until  union  is  safe.  The  ends  ot 
the  sutures  should  not  be  cut  ofl^  very  close  to  the  knot^,  for  if  of  hair  they  are  apt 
to  slip,  or  if  of  silk  or  thread,  when  thoroughly  sodden  with  saliva  the  knots  are 
alm/jst  certain  to  become  ]oosene<l,  or  even  to  become  untied  in  a  ver)"^  short  time, 
and  much  too  soon  for  sjifety. 

Oi«at  care  is  requisit??  to  fren  the  edges  sufficiently  of  their  mucous  covering ;  it 
is  better  t^>  remove  a  little  more  than  necessary  than  an  insufficient  quantity,  for  the 
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success  of  the  operation  is  not  interfered  with  in  the  former  case,  whereas  the  opera- 
tion will  most  certainly  fail  to  some  extent  in  the  latter  condition. 

Mr.  T.  Smith's  method  of  operating  is,  first,  to  pare  the  edges  of  the  fissure  from 
below  upwards,  then  to  pass  the  sutures,  and  lastly,  *  to  draw  up  the  palate  with  all 
the  sutures  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  palate  on  the  stretch  to  divide,  if  necessary, 
the  palato-pharyngeus,  and  subsequently  the  levator  palati ;  if  the  palate  will  not 
come  easily  together,  two  lateral  oblique  cuts  may  be  made,  one  on  either  side  above 
the  highest  suture,  separating  the  soft  from  the  margin  of  the  hard  palate  to  a  small 
extent.* 

The  operation  for  closing  the  hard  palate  has  now  to  be  considered ;  it  miLst, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  the  major  involves  the  minor  operation — 1.«.  that  in 
dealing  with  fissures  of  the  hard  palate  the  closure  of  the  soft  pakte  must  be  included. 
The  defect  in  the  bone  is  never  seen  without  complete  fissure  backwards,  throughout 
the  entire  soft  palate  right  to  the  tip  of  the  uvula. 

Complete  fissure  of  the  palate,  or  one  extending  to,  or  near,  the  alveolar  ridge, 
may  generally  be  closed  without  difficulty.  Although  Fergusson  mastered  the  diffi- 
culties of  closing  fissure  of  the  soft  palate,  the  late  Mr.  Aveiy,  surgeon  of  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  deal  successfully  with  fissure  of  the 
hard  palate.  It  was  under  his  able  teaching  that  the  author  gained  his  early  experi- 
ence, and  was  subsequently  enabled  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  profes- 
sion, in  a  paper  published  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society.'  ^  Some  years  previous  to  his  death,  Fergusson  proposed  a  method  of  clo6;ing 
the  hard  palate  by  cutting  through,  on  each  side,  the  fissured  processes  of  the  superior 
maxillary  and  palate-bones  close  to  their  junction  with  the  alveolar  processes,  and 
then  by  bending  these  down,  without  disturbing  the  soft  tissue  attached  to  them, 
made  their  edges  meet  in  the  median  line.  This,  of  course,  only  applied  to  the 
fissure  in  the  hard  palate,  the  soft  palate  being  closed  in  the  manner  already  dis- 
cussed. This  operation  was  successfully  adopted  by  him  in  some  few  cases ;  but  it 
did  not  gain  favour  with  surgeons  familiar  with  operations  on  the  palate.  It  was  a 
severe  operation,  and  rendered  quite  unnecessary  by  that  now  asually  adopted  of 
separating  the  soft  tissues  from  the  bone. 

The  operation  of  closing  a  cleft  in  the  hard  and  soft  palate  may  be  undertaken 
without  hesitation  in  children  after  two  and  a  half  to  three  years  of  age ;  and  may 
without  risk  or  difiiculty  be  completed  in  one  operation,  either  in  children  or 
adults. 

The  surgeon  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  patient  to  be  operated  on  is  in  a 
thoroughly  good  condition  of  health,  will  be  wise  to  secure  the  services  of  some  one 
accustomed  to  the  administration  of  chloroform  or  ether  in  similar  cases.  The  ad- 
ministration of  chloroform  is  apparently  safer  in  children  than  in  adults ;  it  possesses 
one  advantage  over  ether  in  this  operation,  inasmuch  as  it  produces  less  salivation 
and  frothing  of  saliva  during  its  performance.  Still  it  has  to  be  used  with  caution ; 
and  some  little  experience  on  the  part  of  the  administrator  will  prove  a  vast  comfort 
and  assistance  to  the  operator.  The  ansesthetic  has  to  be  administered  at  intervals. 
When  the  patient  is  fully  under  its  influence  the  operation  is  commenced  by  the 
edges  of  the  fissure  being  pared ;  then  bleeding  from  the  cut  surfaces  occasion  some 
delay  in  the  proceeding ;  the  patient  now  partially  recovers^  and  again  the  anassthetic 
has  to  be  administered.  These  interruptions,  frequently  repeated,  are  well  managed 
by  one  thoroughly  accustomed  to  its  administration,  and  advantage  taken  of  the 
right  moment  to  apply  it.  Economy  of  time  is  the  result,  whereas  a  raw  band  may 
greatly  add  to  the  surgeon's  work,  and  would  probably  fail  to  keep  the  patient  suffi- 
ciently at  rest  without  some  risk  of  endangering  life. 

If  the  patient  be  a  child,  it  is  best  to  have  it  placed  on  a  rather  high  narrow 
table  with  head  only  slightly  raised  on  a  pillow.  The  arms  had  best  be  secured 
to  the  sides,  and  advantage  will  be  gained  if  the  legs  are  tied  together  and  fixed  by 
bandage  or  strapped  to  the  table. 

>   Trans,  Med.-Chir.  Soc,  vol.  lii.  p.  84.  *  Ibid.  toI.  xxxix.  p.  71. 
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The  patient  l)eing  Rnfficiently  under  the  inflaenoe  of  an  anaesthetic,  the  gag  for 
kee{ung  the  jaws  asunder  has  next  to  be  adjusted,  and  the  head  to  be  held  steady  by 
a  nurse  or  assistant  during  the  operation.  The  edges  of  the  cleft  to  their  entire 
extent  should  first  be  pared.  This  can  best  be  done  with  a  fine,  short-bladed,  and 
thin  double-edged  knife  on  a  long  handle.  The  double- edged  blade  has  a  great 
advantage  in  this  operation,  as  it  enables  the  surgeon  to  cut  either  forwards  or  back- 
wards without  turning  the  knife,  and  this  is  economy  of  time — ^a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance, as  the  surgeon  can  only  act  while  the  condition  of  insensibility  to  pain 
lasts. 

Lateral  incisions  have  next  to  be  made  through  the  soft  tissue  of  the  hard  palate, 
and  are  to  be  carried  back  a  short  distance,  so  as  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  cut  through 
a  portion  of  the  soft  palate.  In  complete  fissure  of  bone  and  alveolus,  the  incisions 
should  \ye  close  to,  and  parallel  with,  the  alveolar  ridge  on  each  side,  and  should 
extend  as  far  forwards  as  the  canine  tooth,  and  backwards  a  little  beyond  the  last 
molar.  The  extent,  however,  of  the  lateral  incision  in  less  extensive  cases  must  of 
conree  be  somewhat  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  cleft  in  the  hard  palate.  In  young 
children  it  is  best  not  to  extend  the  incisions  more  than  is  absolutely  requisite  to 
enable  the  operator  subsequently  to  separate  the  soft  tissues  from  the  bone.  If  reck- 
lessly prolonged,  the  tissue  forming  the  flap  may  slough  from  want  of  nutrition,  and 
such  a  result  will  surely  spoil  the  operation  and  terminate  in  disappointment.  The 
soft  tissue  which  lies  between  the  incisions  and  the  cleft  must  next  be  separated  from 
the  bone  by  means  of  the  instrument  already  refeiTed  t<o  as  the  separator,  and  this  sejia- 
ration  should  be  commenced  from  without,  and  continued  inwards  until  the  free  edge 
of  the  ga])  is  reached  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  tlie  hard  palate  on  each  side. 
This  separation  of  the  flaps  from  the  bone  can  be  i<eadily  and  efiectually  accomplished, 
with  little  risk  of  bruising  or  cutting  through  them  :  a  matter  of  great  moment  for 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  operation,  for  should  the  flaps  be  much  bruised  or  torn 
in  the  process  of  their  separation  from  the  bone,  ulceration  or  sloughing  is  apt 
to  supervene  and  materially  interfere  with  the  union  requisite  to  the  success  of  the 
operation. 

The  flap  detached  from  the  bone  should  consist  of  all  the  soft  tissues  covering  the 
latter — mucous  membrane,  areolar  tissue,  and  periosteum.  If  the  soft  tissues  are 
separated  from  the  bone  in  the  manner  recommended,  on  the  dead  body,  it  will  be 
found  diflicult  (and  we  conjecture  equally  difficult  in  the  living  subject)  to  peel  o£f 
the  thick  mucous  membrane  without  the  subjacent  periosteum.  The  operation 
which  Professor  Langenbeck  proposed,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  *  the  opera- 
tion by  muco-periosteal  flaps,'  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  introduced  by  Mr. 
Avery.* 

When  the  soft  tissues  have  been  eflbctually  separated  from  the  bone,  the  flafis 
should  fall  inwards  and  downwards  and  meet  in  the  median  line,  without  the 
slightest  traction  being  requisite.  If  the  edges  do  not  readily  touch,  the  flaps  have 
not  been  sufficiently  detached  from  the  bone  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  asoerUiin  the  point  which  prevents  their  sufficient  descent,  and  this 
should  be  freely  liberated ;  nothing  must  be  allowed  to  interfei^  with  the  free 
approximation  of  the  edges. 

The  surgeon  will  find  it  an  advantage  to  liberate  behind  the  flaps  any  attach- 
ment of  the  soft  ti&sues  to  the  posterior  borders  of  the  palate-bones.  This  is  best 
done  by  introducing  a  pair  of  curved  scissors  through  the  lateral  incisions,  and 
cutting  inwards  behind  the  flaps  until  the  edge  of  the  cleft  is  reached.  What  is 
divided  by  this  latter  proceeding  is  the  attachment  of  the  upper  or  posterior  sur- 
face of  mucous  membrane  and  tissues  of  the  soft  palate.  The  latter  is  thus  fully 
liberated,  and  ofiers  no  resistance  by  contraction  or  movement  to  the  approximation 
of  its  edges. 

Mr.  Annandale  '  re^iorts  that  he  succeeded  in  closing  fissures  of  the  hard  and  soft 

"  Sf«  Prof.  Langenbeck^s  treatise  entitled    Wettere  Erfahrungen  im  GebUte  der  Urano^ 
pUutik  mUtelst  Ahliimmg  des  mucos-fteriogfalen  Gautneniiberzuffes.     Berlin,  18d3. 
'  £din.  Med.  Joum.  18G5,  vol.  x.  p.  021. 
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palate  by  the  adoption  of  lateRil  incisions  merely,  without  division  of  the  nitiMd«->  ^'f 
the  velum  either  in  tiie  manner  adopted  by  the  author  or  that  which  had  lon^  \m'u 
recommended  and  practised  by  Fergusson  ;  but  Mr.  Annandale  carried  the  later  il 
incisions  as  far  bjvck  as  tiie  last  molar  tooth.  The  results  were  perfectly  8ati>ikct"ry 
in  the  two  cases  related  by  him. 

When  the  fissure  is  extensive,  and  more  or  less  complete,  the  free  separatiuti  <  f 
the  soft  tissues  from  the  bone  is  amply  sufficient  to  allow  the  margins  of  the  flaf»  ^• 
meet  easily  in  the  median  line;  occasionally  they  will  overlap,  in  which  case  t)*- 
oilges  re(iuii*e  to  be  carefully  iidjusted.  They  should  l)e  examined,  and,  if  found  i«» 
bo  a  little  ragged,  they  should  be  made  even ;  the  possibility  of  any  mu(t>us  ^urt.lO• 
l»ec*oming  insinuated  between  them  will  thus  be  avoided,  and  the  cx>niM*t  of  t».. 
eutira  and  fresh  raw  surfaces  eusui'ed.  Fine  silver  sutures  are  generally  rMinii- 
mended,  and  used  to  secure  the  edges  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  hard  palate. 

Mr.  Annandale  used  silver  wiit)  with  ))erfect  suooese  for  closure  of  lioth  bard  lui'i 
soft  palate  ;  but  we  think,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  use  Uin-i'l 
or  horsehmr  sutures,  with  the  needle  bent  at  a  right  angle  for  the  soU  {Hklatc 
while,  on  the  oUier  hand,  it  will  be  found  most  etu<y  to  pass  a  silver  wire  Butme  in  .. 
lient  tubular  needle  tlux>ugh  the  soft  tissues  of  the  hard  ]>a]ate  ;  and  ihiK  in  wa-^ 
quence  of  the  aixii  of  the  latter  being  an  impediment  to  the  passage  of  any  ne«d)t 
l)ent  at  a  right  angle.  The  latter  can  only  be  conveniently  used  for  passing  the  moP* 
liexible  sutures  of  silk,  thread,  or  hair,  while  the  curved  tubular  needle  can  akme  1» 
used  with  a  metal  suture. 

A  tubular  needle,  especially  constructed  for  this  purpose  (introduced,  we  li«4ir^r. 
by  Mr.  T.  Smith),  is  the  one  we  recommend.  It  is  sufficiently  curved  to  enable  tLn 
surgeon  to  pass  it  i*eadily  through  the  flap  to  his  right,  across  the  fissure,  and  thf  n 
from  behind  to  penetrate  the  flap  to  his  left  until  he  can  see  the  [loint  «** 
the  needle  projecting  fairly  in  front  of  the  mucous  membiune  of  the  latter.  A  )<'ic 
handle  is  attached  to  the  needle,  and  has  a  small  wheel  and  reel  attached  to  it.  ih» 
the  latter  is  coiled  silver  wire,  the  free  end  of  which  is  carried  up  and  through  tlr 
tul)e  in  the  needle  to  neju-  its  [)oint.  When  the  wheel  is  rotated  by  the  action  t«f  a 
finger  or  thumb,  the  wire  is  drawn  on  and  pushed  upwards  as  it  uncoils  from  tl* 
reel  until  sufficient  is  apparent  projecting  from  the  point  of  the  needle  to  enal»le  tU 
surgeon  to  seisse  it  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  draw  it  out  as  far  as  may  be  Il«Mv^^JLr^ 
to  allow  of  its  being  held  with  the  fingera  of  the  operator.  This  being  acconipluihf. 
the  needle  is  to  be  withdrawn,  leaving  a  suture  lying  across  the  cl«ft  and  tbn><i«r- 
each  flap.  The  wire  is  now  to  be  cut  off  near  the  point  of  the  needle,  aAer  alio*  m  z 
such  length  to  the  ends  of  the  suture  that  they  may  easily  be  held  outside  the  moiitt. . 
the  ix>int8  are  then  to  be  lightly  twisted  together  and  given  over  to  the  care  «»f  ^i. 
assistant.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  sutures  have  been  (Kissed,  each  shoold  *» 
separately  secured  by  its  respective  ends  being  twisted  together.  A  very  efiei-ti^*- 
little  instrument  may  be  useil  for  this  purpose,  and  with  it  the  suture  om  !•- 
tightened  up  to  whatever  extent  the  o{)erator  may  consider  desirable.  When  Mift 
ciently  tightened,  the  ends  of  each  suture  should  be  cut  off  near  the  twiM.  Wit* 
silver-wire  sutures  theit3  need  be  no  fear  that  the  knot  or  twist  will  give  war,  pn<> 
vided  it  be  proi)erly  and  sufficiently  secunnl ;  whereas  the  presence  of  a  li»rc 
end  of  a  sharp  wire  in  the  mouth  may  prove  a  souix.'e  of  annoyance  and  iroiibM 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  young  child. 

The  use  of  silver  wire  for  securing  the  apposition  of  the  edges  of  the  flaps  of  th 
hard  palate  has  the  advantage  that  it  may  be  retained  as  long  as  tbe  mr^^*. 
should  consider  desirable  without  producing  local  irritation  or  mischief.  Tbe  raD«*\  u* 
of  the  suture  must  of  course  dci)ond  on  the  condition  of  union.  An  a  nil<*  t: 
author  is  an  advocate  for  their  early  i*emoval,  if  justified  by  the  api)eaiunct>  of  tht*  I :  • 
of  union.     In  children  it  is  best  to  remove  thom  under  the  influenci*  of  chlorufor"?.*. 

When  a  fissure  of  the  hard  p:date  is  complete,  or  nearly  so,  tlie  iiidt*s  of  it  « i      • 
found  to  approach  more  or  less  to  the  |Kn'i)eiulicular  in  their  diit>ctiim,  a«»  ^h(•«  i. 
figs.  125,  12G.     The  result  is,  fortunately,  that  when  the  soft  tissues  are  suffirii  i  :  * 
detached  from  the  l)one,  the  Hups  fall  inwaixls  and  downwards,  and  readily  mtvt  :t 
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tlic  median  line  ;  there  is  always  ample  material  to  jjermit  of  their  aix^hing  over  the 
ilul'cftive  roof  when  they  are  once  lil^eratecl  from  the  bone. 

But  when  the  fissure  in  the  bone  is  confined  to  the  posterior  half,  the  portion  of 
the  piUate  in  fi-ont  of  the  fissui*e,  and  whatever  portions  of  the  palate  pixxsesses  exLit 
at  the  sides,  will  be  observed  to  approach,  in  curve,  the  arch  of  a  perfect  palate  as 


Fig.  126. — Drawing  from  a  model  of  a 
complete  ('left  of  the  Palate.  (St. 
George  s  llodpital  Muwum.) 


Fig.  12G. — The  same  model  cut  in  two  to 
show  the  perpendicular  direction  of  the 
sides  of  the  gap. 


seen  in  figs.  127,  128,  taken  from  the  model  of  a  cleft  of  this  kind;  the  bony  fissm*e 
will  often  be  broad,  and  rounded  in  front ;  and  the  membrane  covering  the  bones 
very  thin.  In  such  cjises,  if  the  soft  tissues  are  merely  detached  from  the  bone  at 
tlie  sides  and  front  of  the  fissure,  there  is  not  much  spare  suifjice  to  close  the  gap  ; 
consequently  the  edges  of  the  flaps  do  not  meet  in  the  median  line  so  readily  as 


FxG.  127. — Drawing  from  a  model  of  a  partial 
Fissure  of  the  I'alate.  (St.  George*8  Hospital 
Muiieum.) 


Fig.  128. —The  same  model  divided, 
showing  the  much  more  horizontal 
direction  of  the  sides  of  the  gap. 


ttci'Ain  when  the  tissues  are  detached  from  the  more  upright  sides  of  more  complete 
fishures.  Often,  however,  a  fissure  of  the  posterior  half  is  naiTow,  ])ointed  in  front, 
and  it*  sides  covered  with  thick  velvety  mucous  membrane.  Under  such  circum- 
ntauces  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  the  edges  together. 
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When  cases  with  broad  fissures  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  hard  palate  are 
operated  on,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  approximate  the  entire  length  of  the  ndgeo. 
The  lateral  incision  may  be  free,  and  the  separation  of  the  soft  tissues  from  the  bone 
perfect,  but  still  without  pulling  the  edges  together  by  sutures  we  cannot  secure  their 
meeting.  But  as  sure  as  any  force  or  pressure  is  requisite  to  draw  these  edges 
together,  so  sure  is  the  suture  to  cut  its  way  through  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
flap,  and  union  does  not  follow.  SiUures  should  holdy  not  draw,  parts  together,  if 
union  is  to  follow.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  plug  the  incisions  with  a 
little  sofb  cotton ;  this  helps  to  push  the  flaps  towards  the  median  line,  and  takes  off 
some  of  the  traction  of  the  sutures.  This  traction  had  better  be  avoided  and  the 
suture  corresponding  to  this  part  only  slightly  drawn,  so  as  to  support  the  flaps  ratlica' 
than  pull  them  together. 

Such  ca.'-es  as  the  latter  are  most  unsatisfiustory  to  deal  with.  A  subsequent 
o[)eration  may  be  attempted,  and  even  repeated,  if  considered  likely  to  be  beneficial ; 
but  if  the  gap  left  should  appear  too  large  to  bo  benefited  by  any  subsequent  operu- 
tive  interference,  it  would  be  better  that  the  patient  should  use  an  artificial  palate — 
at  any  rate,  until  the  full  benefit  of  the  first  operation  can  be  estimated. 

It  not  unfroquently  happens  that,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstsinees, 
and  with  the  greatest  care  on  the  part  of  the  opemtor,  a  small  aperture,  or  fissui^ 
enough  to  admit  the  flat  end  of  a  probe,  will  remain  at  the  meeting-point  of  the  haiii 
and  soft  palate.  Under  such  circumstances  a  metal  plate  should  be  worn  for  a  period, 
over  tJte  opening,  to  prevent  the  percolation  of  saliva  and  other  fluids  through  it. 
Under  such  treatment  it  has  a  tendency  to  close.  But  if  any  substance,  such  as  a 
plug,  &c.,  be  made  to  project  continually  into  tlie  opening,  and  thus  press  on  its  mai^ns, 
it  will  invariably  and  gradually  increase  in  diameter ;  in  time  the  plug  will  become 
loosely  held  and  useless,  to  be  replaced  by  a  larger  one,  and  this  will  be  followed  by 
progressive  increase  in  the  size  of  the  aperture.^ 

If  it  should  happen  that  a  patient,  with  hai'e-lip  and  cleft  alveolus  and  palate, 
should  not  have  had  the  lip  operated  on  in  childhood,  it  will  in  all  probability  he 
found  that  the  cleft  of  the  alveolus  is  considerable — sometimes  siifiicient  to  allow 
the  point  of  the  finger  to  be  passed  through  it  from  nostril  to  mouth.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  first  care  should  be  to  operate  on  the  lip.  Subsequent  to  the 
healing  of  the  lip,  the  action  of  its  muscles  in  a  very  short  time  will  so  have 
approximated  the  edges  of  the  separated  alveolar  ridge  as  to  make  them  touch  ; 
though,  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  the  c^ink 
between  them  never  appears  to  be  obliterated  unless  the  mucous  membrane  be 
removed. 

Occasionally  small  orifices  are  met  with  in  the  palate,  either  congenital,  or  more 
frequently  the  result  of  some  cachectic  or  syphilitic  condition,  terminating  in  necrosi>$ 
and  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  bony  palate.  In  either  condition,  some  Httlo 
difficulty  will  usually  be  encountered  in  attempts  to  close  such  orifices.  In.  rfll 
instances  lateral  incisions  are  requisite ;  and  a  repetition  of  the  operation  may  be 
necessary  even  more  than  once  before  entire  closure  be  eflected.  But,  under 
any  circumstances,  should  the  opening  be  not  ultimately  filled  up,  it  will  generally  be 
greatly  reduced ;  so  that  the  patient  will  be  enabled,  with  the  aid  of  an  artificial 
palate,  to  secure  himself  fi-om  the  discomforts  attendant  on  a  perforation  of  the  roof. 

Orifices  through  the  soft  palate  are  usually,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  ulcerative 

'  The  author  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Avery,  in  omitfin^r 
to  mention  that  be  was  the  first  surpreon  in  this  country  to  close  entirely  a  complete  cleft  of 
the  palate.  Since  then  the  operation  has  been  frequently  and  successfully  performed  in  Kng- 
land  and  on  the  Continent.  To  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston  in  North  America,  the  profession  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  having  advocated  the  closure  of  the  hard  palate  by  operation.  In  the 
A>t«7  England  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  and  also  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences,  as  early  as  the  year  1843  (also  in  1848),  Dr.  Warren  gave  the  result  of  his  operations 
on  fissures  of  toe  hard  as  well  as  the  soft  palate.  Although  complete  closure  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  efiiscted  in  any  of  these  cases  by  one  operation  (which  Dr.  Warren 
appears  always  to  have  had  recourse  to,  to  close  both  hard  and  soft  palate),  yet  his  success  by 
subsequent  treatment  in  the  management  of  these  cases  marks  him  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  advancement  of  this  department  of  surgery. 
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action.  Generally  they  c1of«  after  a  time,  without  the  assiBtanoe  of  an  operation.  An 
opening,  the  result  of  strumous  ulcemtion  of  the  soft  palate,  and  of  the  size  of  a  six- 
penny-piece, in  a  patient  under  the  care  of  the  author,  contracted  and  closed  entirely, 
after  cicatrisation  of  its  margins  had  occurred,  without  operation  or  any  surgical  treat- 
ment. When,  however,  such  an  opening  ceases  to  contract,  and  holds  out  no  prospect  of 
natural  obliteration,  but  promises  to  be  permanently  patulous,  its  edges  should  be 
pared,  lateral  incisions  made,  and  the  margins  brought  together  and  retained  in  appo- 
sition by  sutures. 

The  amount  of  blood  lost  during  the  perfoiTiance  of  an  operation  on  the  palate 
will  vary  to  a  very  great  extent  in  different  cases ;  but  usually  much  more  is  lost  in 
the  process  of  detaching  the  tissues  from  the  bone,  than  in  the  operation  on  the  soft 
palate.  The  anterior  and  posterior  palatine  vessels  sometimes  bleed  profusely  after 
division ;  so  much  so,  that  occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  make  pressure  for  a 
few  moments  or  more,  with  the  finger ;  especially  on  the  anterior,  which  generally 
bleeds  more  profusely  than  the  posterior  vessels.  Iced  or  cold  water  should  be  used 
frequently,  to  syringe  the  mouth  during  the  operation,  when  hsemorrhage  is  free. 
The  loss  of  blood  in  no  one  operation,  under  the  experience  of  the  author,  has  been 
attended  by  evil  consequences.  Women  are  often  apt  to  faint  from  a  small  loss  of 
blood,  but  as  the  operation  should  be  performed  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic, 
such  a  result  is  less  liable  to  occur  than  when  pain  is  added  to  a  loss  of  blood. 

The  patient  should  be  pletUifuUy  supplied  with  nutritums  fluid  and  soft  food  for 
some  days  after  the  operation  :  strong  beef-tea,  bread  and  milk,  tea  with  half  milk  or 
cream,  strong  soup,  and  beer  or  wine,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  In  children 
milk  with  bi-ead  thoroughly  softened  and  pulped  in  it  is  sufficient  for  many  days,  or, 
better  still,  milk  alone.  From  the  first  hour  after  the  operation,  strict  attention  to  this 
rule  forms  an  important  element  in  the  satisfactory  union  of 'the  flaps. 

It  might  be  supposed  by  some,  who  have  not  experience  in  this  class  of  cases, 
that,  after  an  operation  on  the  soft  palate,  the  effort  of  swallowing  would  be  an  effec- 
tive impediment  to  union,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  palate ; 
bat  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that,  prior  to  an  operation,  the 
palate- muscles  have  no  power  in  themselves  to  assist  in  the  act  of  d^lutition.  In 
the  second  place,  the  divided,  and  to  an  extent  crippled,  muscles  of  the  palate  are 
naturally  passive  in  deglutition  until  union  and  reparation  are  established  and  com- 
plete. So,  in  practice,  it  is  found  that,  as  long  as  a  patient  is  restricted  to  soft  or 
fluid  articles  of  nutriment,  union  is  not  retarded  by  the  mechanical  action  of  degluti- 
tion, however  often  he  may  be  fed  in  the  day.  But  if  all  diet  be  withheld,  the 
patient's  strength,  already  lessened  by  loss  of  blood,  becomes  lowered  to  such  an  extent 
that  reparation  is  rendered  doubtful,  and  union  of  the  parts  is  retarded,  if  not  ulti- 
mately prevented.     All  solid  food  should  be  avoided  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

The  sutures  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  flaps  many  days.  Usually, 
in  the  soft  palate,  the  two  lower  ones  should  be  removed  on  the  second  day ;  and  if 
there  be  four  sutures,  one  of  the  two  latter  should  bo  taken  away  each  succeeding 
day :  that  which  is  highest  to  be  last  removed.  It  has  been  snpiK)sed  desirable  to 
retain  the  sutures  in  the  flaps  for  a  longer  period;  but  in  each  fresh  case  that  comes 
under  our  notice,  it  becomes  more  evident,  that  if  union  is  satisfactorily  established, 
the  retention  of  the  sutures  l)eyond  the  third  or  fourth  day  only  tends  to  render  it 
less  effective  :  and  if  the  condition  of  the  edges  of  the  approximated  flaps  is  not  satis - 
Cutory,  and  their  union  is  not  firm,  the  presence  of  the  sutures  will  aggravate  rather 
than  diminish  the  evU.  These  observations  do  not  apply  to  silver  sutures ;  such 
sutures  may  be  retained  indefinitely  without  prejudice  or  irritation  to  the  parts 
involved. 

The  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  speak  until  union  is  complete,  and  the 
sutures  are  removed.  He  should  be  provided  with  materials  for  writing  all  his 
wants ;  a  small  slate  and  pencil  will  be  found  most  convenient  for  such  a  purpose. 
In  the  case  of  a  child,  it  is  well  that  the  nurse  should  endeavour  to  impress  on 
it  the  necessity  of  silence,  and  use  every  possible  means  to  amuse  it.  We  have 
found  nurses  succeed  in  teaching  this  lesson,  even  a  day  or  two  prior  to  an 
Vol.  II.  L  L 
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operation.     It  U  not  requisite  to  coofine  the  patient  to  bed  after  the  opention : 
but  in   8ome  instanceB  individuals   prefer  to   lie  still  for  a  few  days,  esped&llr 
if  they  feel  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood.     The  state  uf  the  tongue,  before  or  after 
the  operation,  must  not  be  taken  alone  as  indicative  of  the  patient's  condition. 
All  persons  afflicted  with  cleft  palate  are  liable  to  a  dry,  rough,  and  often  coated 
tongue — ^the  result  of  the  constant  passage  of  air  in  respiration  over  the  snriace 
opposed   to  the  ti^ure.      The  injury,  from  the  operation,  to  the  soft  tissues  uf 
the  roof   generally   sets  up   a  slight  degree  of   feverish   excitement,  with  a  very 
coated  tongue  for  a  few  days.     This  condition  of  tongue  must  not  be  taken  to  iniii- 
cate  the  want  of  purgative  medicine.     In  an  instance  under  the  author's  notice,  tlu» 
state  of  the  tongue  wais  mistaken  by  a  junior  for  a  symptom  of  some  great  gener&l 
disturbance  of  system,  and  to  remove  it,  two  consecutive  doses  of  calomel  wen 
administered  within  four  days :  the  patient  became  salivated,  and  the  wound,  which 
had  been  most  satisfactorily  united,  gave  way  entirely  a  week  after  the  operation. 

A  practical  hint  may  here  be  useful  with  respect  to  use  of  sponges  during  any 
operation  for  the  closure  of  cleft  palate.  Many  small  sponges  fastened  to  short 
sticks,  or  fixed  in  short  forceps,  should  be  provided  to  mop  out  blood  and  saliva  from 
the  mouth.  It  will  save  time  and  trouble  if  these  sponges  are  squeezed  in  a 
dry  towel  by  the  attendant  nurse,  as  soon  as  each  has  been  used  by  the  surgeon  or 
his  assistant.  It  is  then  at  once  ready  for  use  again ;  but  if  washed  first  in  water 
and  then  dried  on  the  towel  much  unnecessary  time  is  lost,  and  no  better  result 
effected. 

It  may  be  asked  what  amount  of  improvement  in  articulation  and  speech  is 
effected  by  the  operation,  in  patients  who  successfully  undergo  it.  Dr.  Warren 
states  :  *  There  is  genenilly  more  facility  of  speech,  which,  so  fiir  as  it  has  been  in  my 
power  to  watch  patients  at  a  distance,  is  constantly  improving.  A  young  man  vas 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  about  two 
y&xrs  after  the  operation,  and  it  was  difficult  to  discover  the  least  imperfection  in 
his  s{)eech,  although  it  had  previously  excluded  him  from  society.'  * 

The  author  has  found  that  in  many  cases  the  improvement  has  been  most  marked 
and  satisfactory ;  and,  in  almost  all,  sufficient  to  render  what  was  formerly  unin- 
telligible now  readily  comprehended  :  in  one  case,  a  stranger  could  not  have  detected 
a  defect  in  articulation,  on  the  delivery  of  a  long  sentence,  three  yeai-s  after  the 
closui*e  of  the  entire  palate.     In  all  cases  time  m  i-equisite,  and  much  jmius  must  be 
taken  by  the  individual  to  acquire  the  power  to  articulate  clearly  such  letters  and 
words  as,  without  a  roof  to  the  mouth,  the  tongue  cannot  command.     It  becomes,  in 
fact,  a  task  to  the  patient  to  learn  how  to  pronounce  correctly  and  distinctly  a  new 
dialect.     The  condition  of  the  upper  incisors  is  often  very  defective  in  cases  of  com- 
plete cleft,  and  when  the  cleft  has  extended  thi*ough  the  alveolar  ridge.     Such  cases 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  dentist,  when  the  work  of  the 
surgeon  is  finished ;  for  this  irregularity  of  the  teeth  will  often  form  a  complete  im- 
pediment to  the  improvement  in  articulation,  although  the  palate  may  be  most 
satisfactorily  closed.     The  substitution  of  artificial  teeth  in  front,  in  place  of  the 
defective  ones  often  seen  in  these  cases,  is  not  only  of  considerable  assistance  tovt'ards 
improving  the  power  to  articulate  more  distinctly,  but  also  materially  lessens  what 
may  become  a  very  conspicuous  deformity. 

It  would  )je  invidious  to  the  task  the  author  has  undertaken,  in  writing  thi-^. 
ai-ticle,  as  well  as  deficient  in  respect  to  those  who  have  devoted  attention  to  th( 
subject  it  refei-s  to,  were  he,  in  conclusion,  not  to  mention  the  names  of  Roux, 
Cloquet,  Mettauor,  Miitter,  Pancoast,  and  Dieffenbach,  with  those  of  Warren,  Avery, 
Fergusson,  Annandale,  and  Thomas  Smith.  Each  has  so  far  aided  in  tuni  to  im- 
prove this  once  ap[)ai*ently  difficult  and  almost  hopeless  operation,  that  it  can  now 
be  confidently  looked  upon  as  certain  to  efiect  closure  of  the  piost  extensive  cleft,  and 
almost  certain  to  improve  thereby  the  most  defective  articulation. 

*  Atner,  Joiwn*  of  Med.  Sc.,  April  1848. 
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Diseases  of  the  Lips. 


The  congenital  defects  of  the  lips  and  mouth,  and  the  treatment  applicable 
to  each,  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  work  ;  as  also  the  diseases  of  the  tongue,  and 
their  treatment.  In  the  following  section  will  be  described  the  diseases  of  the  lips, 
jaws,  and  floor  of  the  mouth. 

The  diseases  of  the  lips  are  usually  so  marked,  that  they  greatly  affect  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  individual ;  and  they  are  often  so  serious,  that  they  demand  the 
most  cai^ful  attention  of  the  surgeon. 

Simple  '  cracked  lip,*  when  superfidal,  may  be  the  result  of  long-oontinued  oold 
weather,  acting  upon  a  constitution  somewhat  out  of  order.  The  crack  is  usually 
near  to  or  at  the  middle  of  the  lip ;  is  not  deeper  than  through  the  mucous  cover- 
ing;  is  often  excessively  painful  when  stretched,  and  readily  bleeds  if  its  edges 
be  accidentally  and  suddenly  separated.  It  may  generally  be  relieved  by  slight  atten- 
tion to  constitutional  measures ;  an  alterative,  with  aperients,  if  requisite,  or  such 
other  remedies  as  the  condition  of  the  patient  may  indicate.  The  application  of 
caustic  will  often  relieve  the  pain  at  once ;  and  some  simple  sajve  constantly  applied 
keeps  the  surface  soft  and  supple,  and  prevents  its  edges  from  getting  dry  and  tender. 

Should  such  a  slight  but  painful  crack  be  n^lected  in  early  life,  and  no  measures 
taken  to  relieve  the  patient  of  this  troublesome  recurring  sore,  it  will  often  happen 
that  the  crack  deepens,  and  becomes  more  permanent  in  character :  it  becomes 
located  in  the  part ;  and  appears  sometimes  so  deep,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  middle  line  of  the  lip  had  been  grooved  out  by  ulceration ;  a  very  unsightly 
furrow,  occasionally  of  considerable  depth,  is  thus  formed,  to  the  great  deterioration 
of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  individual.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  relief, 
which  in  former  years  would  have  been  readily  obtained,  is  now  no  longer  so  avail- 
able ;  for  though  the  ulcerated  base  of  the  furrow  may  heal  under  judicious  treat« 
ment,  it  will  leave  a  chink  or  gap  in  the  middle  of  the  lip ;  and  nothing  short  of 
paring  its  edges  will  remedy  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  an  operation  may  be 
recommended  and  undertaken,  should  the  patient  be  in  any  degree  desirous  to  have 
the  disfigurement  removed.  The  edges  when  p^red  should  be  brought  together 
with  one  or  two  fine  sutures. 

Slight  superficial  fissures,  indicated  by  their  white  lines,  are  occasionally  to  be 
observed  on  the  upper  and  lower  lips,  in  children  as  well  as  in  adults :  presenting 
an  appearance  as  if  at  some  former  period  slight  ulceration  had  existed,  though  now 
healed  and  sound.  If  the  teeth  in  the  child  be  examined,  they  will  be  usually  found 
to  mark  the  characteristics  of  congenital  syphilis ;  and  occasionally  other  symptoms  of 
hereditary  taint  will  present  themselves,  or  may  be  detected  as  having  existed.  These 
marked  fissures  of  the  lips  have  been  constantly  observed  to  be  associated  with  an 
inherited  stain. 

Crackn  of  a  severe  character  are  generally  observed  in  the  under  lip ;  but  fissures 
are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  upper  one.  These  usually  occur  in  children,  and 
are*  mostly  associated  with,  if  not  always  indicative  of,  a  scrofulous  constitution ; 
enlarged  cervical  lymphatic  glands  are  constantly  present  in  such  children.  Such  a 
condition  of  lip  is  often  obstinately  persistent,  and  can  only  be  combated  by  such 
measures  as  are  advisable  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  health.  If  very 
painful,  an  occasional  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  sUver  will  relieve 
the  extreme  sensibility,  for  this  will  be  sometimes  very  distressing  in  the  movements 
of  the  lips ;  indeed  so  much  so  occasionally,  that  it  interferes  with  the  I'eady  and 
comfortable  use  of  the  lip  in  conversation  or  during  eating. 

Fi><sures  or  ulcers  of  the  commiasm*es  of  the  lips,  or  of  their  inner  surfaces,  should 
be  very  carefully  looked  to.  In  children  they  are  usually  transient,  innocent,  and 
associated  with  some  parsing  constitutional  disturbance ;  or  more  obstinate,  and 
grafted  on  a  strumous  habit.  In  adults,  or  after  the  period  of  cliildhood,  such  ulcer- 
ations or  cracks  about  the  commissures  must  be  regarded  with  extreme  care  and 
some  suspicion,  under  apparently  the  most  innocent  and  unsuspicious  circumstances : 
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as  a  rule,  they  are  the  results  of  former  syphilitic  taint,  and  form  one  of  the  numer- 
ous varieties  of  secondary  syphilitic  affections ;  other  indications,  confirmatory  of 
such  contamination,  will  seldom  be  found  wanting ;  and  the  condition  of  the  part 
will   be  subservient  to  the  treatment  adopted  for  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient. 

A  troublesome,  and  often  a  recurring  evil,  which  the  practitioner  has  to  combat, 
is  the  tendency,  in  some  persons,  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  to  run  into  aphthous  ulcers.  Such  ulcers  sometimes  become  deep,  and 
take  some  days  before  they  assume  any  tendency  to  heal.  They  occur  on  the 
side  of  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  frequently  on  the  fnenum  of  the  tongue. 
They  are  always  painful,  sometimes  exquisitely  so ;  and  their  extreme  tenderness 
may  last  many  days,  though  the  ulcer  itself  be  not  more  than  the  flat  surfiEuse  of  a 
split  pea.  The  ulcer  is  generally  ashy  on  its  surface,  as  if  covered  with  a  superficial 
slough  of  mucous  membrane;  the  surrounding  membrane  is  red,  and  slightly 
swollen. 

These  ulcers,  whether  aphthous  or  more  extensive,  are  generally  attendant  on 
some  constitutional  disturbance.  In  some  individuals  they  constantly  recur ;  and  in 
such  persons,  either  some  peculiar  defect  in  health,  or,  perhaps,  some  local  climatic 
or  other  influences,  may  be  their  exciting  cause.  The  pain  of  the  ulcer  can  be  at 
once  relieved  by  touching  the  surfiice  gently  with  a  point  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is 
as  satis&ctory  as  it  is  unaccountable,  to  observe  how  immediately  the  application  of 
this  caustic  removes  the  often  exquisite  pain-^pain  which  may  render  the  patient 
almost  unable  to  eat  or  talk.  The  ulcer  usually  ceases  to  be  felt  after  the  caustic  is 
once  applied,  and  heals  without  further  trouble;  a  second  application  is  rarely 
requisite. 

The  constitutional  measures  must  be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as 
the  recurring  form  of  ulcer  is  usually  associated  with  a  deliciite  state  of  health. 
Every  attention  must  be  given  to  the  improvement  and  invigoration  of  the  system. 
But  medicine  will  frequently  fail  to  produce  that  which  change  of  air,  soil,  scene,  and 
circumstances  eflect  in  a  short  time,  and  as  frequently  in  an  unexpected  manner. 

A  vety  painful,  not  unfrequently  a  very  troublesome,  and  sometimes  a  serious 
character  of  ulceration  is  observed  to  attack  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  in 
childi-en — especially  those  of  the  lower  classes.  It  may  occur  in  several  smaller 
patches  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  mouth,  or  in  a  lai^r  single  patch  implicating  a  great 
portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek.  Usually,  at  first  it  appears  wholly 
confined  to  the  mucous  surfisuje ;  occasionally,  if  not  checked,  it  will  run  deeper, 
and  implicate  and  destroy  a  considerable  surface  of  the  mucous  and  subjacent 
tissues.  It  commences  in  the  mucous  membrane,  first,  as  if  a  slough  had  attacked 
it ;  then  superficial  ulceration  follows,  and  this  may  extend  in  surface,  as  well  as  in 
depth ;  and  if  not  arrested,  may  destroy  so  much  of  the  sofb  tissues,  that  when  re- 
paration and  healing  are  established,  the  resulting  cicatrix  will  form  an  effective  bar 
to  the  free  movements  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  thus  occasion  more  or  less  difficulty 
in  the  introduction  of  solid  food  into  the  mouth. 

This  condition  of  ulcer  is  always  one  of  excessive  pain ;  all  movements  of  tongue 
or  mouth,  or  contact  of  food,  greatly  a^ravate  it ;  and  these  circumstances,  added  to 
the  febrile  disturbance,  or  constitutional  state  of  the  patient,  interfere  materially  with 
the  child  taking  an  amount  of  nourishment  necessary  to  combat  the  evil  effects  of  the 
malady. 

As  regards  treatment,  the  administration  of  various  tonics  is  usually  recommended, 
and  locally  the  application  of  numerous  washes — chlorate  of  potash  given  internally, 
or  used  as  a  gargle,  is  highly  commended.  But  after  watching  such  treatment 
in  many  cases,  too  often  with  very  unsatisfactory  results,  the  author  had  recourse  to 
the  use  of  opium  with  very  marked,  and  even  rapid  relief.  In  children,  the  use  of 
opium  must  necessarily  be  very  guarded,  and  it  should  only  be  given  in  very  small 
doses.  It  is  best  to  commence  with  one  or  two  drops  of  laudanum  every  four  or  five 
hours,  according  to  its  effect.  The  dose  should  be  repeated  as  required,  provided  the 
child  be  not  drowsy,  but  withheld  until  drowsiness  has  disappeared. 
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The  opiate  appears  to  act  beneficially,  by  first  relieving  the  pain  the  child  suffers 
in  the  attempt  to  take  food,  and  this  relief  is  moat  marked  soon  after  the  administra- 
tion of  the  medicine.  Whether  it  is  this  alone,  or  whether  opium  here,  as  in  other 
conditions  of  ulceration  and  sloughing,  acts  specifically,  we  do  not  undertake  to 
explain.  If  it  alone  enables  the  child  to  take  nourishment,  it  cairies  with  its  ad- 
ministration a  great  boon.  The  child,  relieved  of  pain,  commences  to  take  food 
without  discomfort,  and  soon  begins  to  improve  in  condition  :  the  swelling  about  the 
mouth  subsides,  the  sores  put  on  a  healthy  action,  and  cicatrisation  follows  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  In  two  cases,  lately  under  the  writer's  care,  no  other  drug  was 
had  recourse  to  during  the  stage  of  ulceration ;  food  was  the  only  tonic  given,  and 
local  applications  had  no  place  in  the  treatment.  The  relief  at  once  was  most 
marked,  improvement  rapid,  and  convalescence  most  satisfactory. 

Cancrum  oris  is  treated  of  in  the  essay  on  *  Gangrene,'  vol.  L,  p.  142. 

It  is  apt  to  occur  in  children  of  the  ill-fed  and  poorer  classes ;  not  unfi'equently 
the  attendant  of  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  or  other  low  form  of  fever. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  informs  the  author  that  this  same  condition  of  sloughing  of  the 
lips  and  cheeks  is  observed  frequently  in  adults  in  India,  the  subject  of  splenic  en- 
largement, and  is  frequently  seen  to  produce  frightful  disfigurement  and  contraction 
of  the  mouth,  when  the  patient  recovers  from  the  immediate  sloughing.  In  this 
country  the  disease  appears  to  be  confined  to  childhood. 

Va^ctdar  growths  of  the  Hps^  <S;c. — The  tissues  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  are  favourite 
localities  for  the  commencement  of  nsevi,  or  vascular  growths,  whether  of  arterial  or 
venous  constituents.  Such  masses  are  unsightly  at  best,  and  are  usually  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  sui^eon  at  an  early  period  for  treatment.  The  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment is  necessarily  various ;  and  the  variety  in  treatment  is  dependent  in  a  measure 
on  the  amount  of  the  diseased  structure.  The  nsevus  may  be  but  a  small  red  super- 
ficial patchwork  of  vessels ;  or  it  may  be  a  large  soft  spongy  cluster  of  veins,  spreading 
over  a  very  large  section  of  one  side  of  the  face.  The  small  arterial  bright  vascular 
patches  are  mo^t  common ;  though  often  a  very  large  spongy  venous  naevus  on  the 
cheek  may  be  observed  in  very  early  life. 

When  a  small  arterial  naevus  occurs  on  the  margin  of  the  inner  surface  of  either 
lip,  and  is  entii-ely  superficial,  it  may  be  disposed  of  in  several  ways ;  but  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ligature  is  the  most  rapid,  the  most  certain,  and  not  more  paiuful 
than  any  other.  A  needle  passed  through  the  base,  and  a  fine  ligature  tied  under 
the  needle  tightly  round  the  mass,  rapidly  and  surely  efiects  its  removal.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  the  slough  will  have  separated  ;  and  in  a  few  more,  the  wound, 
which  at  first  may  appear  formidable  afler  the  removal  of  the  slough,  quickly  con- 
tracts and  cicatrises. 

If  the  diseased  mass  of  vessels  is  larger,  and  dips  into  the  substance  of  the  lip, 
and  has  not  spread  laterally,  but  involves  more  in  depth  than  in  breadth,  it  may 
become  a  question  whether  it  would  be  better  to  cut  it  out,  as  in  an  operation 
for  cancer  of  the  lip,  or  to  de8tix>y  it  by  repeated  intix>duction  of  ligatures  through 
its  substance,  to  be  tied  tightly,  so  that  the  mass  be  cut  up  into  several  pieces. 
If  the  mass  involves  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lip  and  the  corresponding  surfaces 
of  mucous  membrane  and  skin,  and,  though  extending  towards  the  root  of  the  lip, 
does  not  spread  laterally,  and  can  therefore  be  readily  removed  by  incision,  there 
are  reasons  for  such  treatment  being  preferred.  The  disease  is  at  once  got  rid  of ; 
the  relief  is  efiectual ;  the  operation  is  simple ;  the  recoveiy  is  quick ;  and  the 
Hcar  left  afler  union  is  but  slight.  The  only  precaution  requisite  in  the  performance 
of  such  an  operation  is  to  take  care  that  the  incisions  are  made  through  healthy 
tissue,  and  beyond  the  diseased  vessels.  The  margins  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought 
together,  as  in  the  operation  for  hare-lip. 

But  rather  than  sacrifice  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  if  either  or  both  are  much 
implicated,  it  is  fiir  preferable  to  have  recourse  to  ligature ;  if  the  disease  spreads 
laterally,  or  extends  in  any  degree  into  the  cheek,  ligature  alone  must  be  used. 

When  ligatures  are  applied  to  such  naevi  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  it  should  always 
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be  borne  in  mind  that  scar  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  muoous 
membrane  saved  as  much  as  can  be.  The  one  is  an  eye-sore ;  the  loss  of  the  other  is 
apt  to  produce  distortion  of  mouth  and  a  contracted  cavity.  Therefore,  in  using  a 
ligature  for  nsevus  of  the  face,  it  is  best  to  pass  the  thread  entirely  subcutaneonsly, 
and  to  tie  it  at  the  common  point,  where  it  was  made  to  enter  and  emeige  from  the 
skin,  so  that  no  portion  of  the  latter  be  destroyed.  One  ligature  may  be  sufficient  in 
slight  cases ;  but  in  others  several  may  be  requisite  to  completely  obliterate  and 
destroy  the  diseased  structure.  The  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  introducing  the 
ligatures,  is  to  effect  the  entire  division  of  the  diseased  mass  of  vessels  in  several 
directions — ^that,  in  fact,  they  be  cut  into  several  pieces ;  so  that  if,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  ligature  be  introduced  round  a  portion  of  the  tumour,  in  the  second 
operation,  one  should  be  passed  across ;  that  each  ligature  should  act  on  a  fresh 
part ;  that  ultimately  the  original  mass  may  be  divided  into  so  many  portions  as  will 
insure  the  consolidation  of  all  the  diseased  tissue. 

If  the  ligature  be  introduced  on  a  needle  at  one  point,  and  carried  pai*tly  round 
the  mass  subcutaneously,  and  brought  out  at  some  distant  point — again  introduced 
and  carried  in  or  through  until  it  reach  the  original  puncture,  and  the  ligature  then 
tightly  tied  at  this  opening — no  skin  need  be  destroyed  or  mucous  membrane  cut  or 
damaged.  Each  Ugature  should  be  tied  as  tightly  as  possible.  It  will  soon  cut  its 
way  free.  The  ends  of  the  ligature  should  not  be  left  too  short ;  otherwise  they  may 
become  buried  in  the  wound  in  the  subsequent  swelling  of  the  parts,  and  probably 
would  cause  suppuration  to  a  greater  extent  than  desirable,  or  even  occasion  some 
difficulty  or  delay,  from  being  retained  in  the  wound.  The  more  tight  the  ligature  is 
tied,  the  more  speedy  will  be  its  release  fram  the  tissues  which  it  grasps. 

Vaccination  should  only  be  tried  in  very  small  naevi :  the  introduction  of  caustics, 
setons,  the  injection  of  perchloride  of  iron,  each  have  their  advocates  ;  but  none  of 
these  secure  more  effectual  obliteration  of  the  naevus  than  the  ligature  :  they  often 
fall  to  do  so  as  rapidly ;  they  often  set  up  more  irritation  than  is  requisite  for  the 
purpose  in  view  ;  they  sometimes  cause  the  skin  to  slough ;  and  they  are  mora 
painful  in  adoption,  inasmuch  a»,  being  slower  in  action,  their  application  must 
generally  be  often  repeated  before  a  satisfactory  result  is  insured.  The  galvanic 
cautery  has  often  been  employed  by  the  author ;  but  after  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  he  is  satisfied  that  subcutaneous  ligature  will 
invai'iably  be  found  quickest  in  action,  most  efiectual  in  result,  less  disfiguring  as 
regards  scar,  and,  so  far,  less  painful  than  any  other  kind  of  treatment.  This  is  the 
case  whether  a  nsevus  of  the  lip  be  large  or  small ;  unless  the  case  be  more  suitable 
for  the  knife. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  general  treatment  of  arterial  naevi,  but  when  the  n»void 
tissue  is  evidently  of  venous  character,  and  not  too  large,  it  will  be  found  best  to 
dissect  them  out.  A  clean  incision  through  the  skin  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  this 
dissection  is  followed  by  little  disfigurement.  If  in  the  eyelid,  the  cicatrix  is  often  lost 
in  the  folds  of  the  skin ;  or  if  in  the  lips,  the  mass  can  generally  be  attacked  from  within 
by  cutting  through  the  mucous  surface  alone.  The  author  has  frequently  removed 
such  nsevi  from  the  forehead,  nose,  eyelids,  and  lips,  leaving  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two  hardly  a  perceptible  scar.  In  dissecting  out  such  small  naevi  the  only  precau- 
tion is  to  avoid  cutting  into  the  naevoid  tissue  itself,  but  dissecting  beyond  or  outside 
of  it.  There  is  generally  but  very  slight  bleeding,  as  healthy  vessels  are  alone  cut 
through,  but  should  the  naevoid  structure  be  accidentally  wounded,  more  free  bleeding 
will  occur,  as  diseased  vessels  do  not  contract  in  the  manner  healthy  ones  do  when 
divided.  If,  however,  troublesome  bleeding  does  take  place,  the  bleeding  point,  or 
mass,  may  be  readily  taken  up  by  forceps,  and  a  ligature  passed  through  or  around 
it,  and  the  dissection  proceeded  with.  We  have  never  found  much  bleeding  follow 
such  an  operation  :  more  frequently  the  remark  applies  that  less  bleeding  takes  place 
than  may  be  anticipated.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  venous  naevi  occasionally 
become  arrested  in  gi'owth,  or  degenerate,  and  even  disappear  without  an  surgical 
interference. 
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Caveer  of  tJie  lip  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  lower  lip,  so  rare  is  it  in  the 
upper ;  it  certainly  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  the  pro- 
portion being  relatively  large  in  the  stronger  sex. 

The  characteristics  of  cancer  aflecting  the  lip  deserve  particular  attention.  As  a 
rule,  we  may  say  it  is  found  to  consist  of  the  epithelial  variety. 

'  Epithelial  cancer  has  its  piimary  seat,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  in,  or  just 
beneath,  some  portion  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  Its  most  frequent  locality  is  the 
lower  lip,  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane/  '  Commencing 
sometimes  as  a  small  warty  growth  on  the  lip ;  sometimes  as  if  the  mucous  membrane 
were  excoriated,  with  the  excoriation  resting  on  an  inflamed  and  thickened  base ;  some- 
times as  a  small,  indolent  tubercle :  the  condition  which  does  not  at  first  excite 
suspicion,  by  degrees  is  seen  to  alter  and  the  growth  to  increase.  The  wart  grows  in 
breadth  and  thicknes.s ;  the  excoriation  becomes  deeper,  and  rougher  on  its  surface ; 
the  tubercle  peels  and  ulcerates,  scabs  and  peels  again ;  until,  sooner  or  later,  the  per- 
sistence of  the  mass,  or  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  part,  attracts  the  more  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  he  then  seeks  for  relief. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  pathology  of  cancer,  or 
of  its  cachexia ;  the  subject  is  discussed  in  the  essay  on  Tumours,  Vol.  I. 

The  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  lip  may  at  first  sight  appear  simple  enough  ;  and  yet 
a  certain  degree  of  caution  must  be  observed,  ere  an  opinion  be  definitely  arrived  at, 
as  to  the  precise  character  of  a  hardened  sore,  or  of  a  raised  tubercle  of  the  lower  lip. 
It  has  occurred  to  the  author,  and  no  doubt  to  many  others,  to  point  out,  that  a  pre- 
viously supposed  cancer  of  the  lip  was  but  a  chancre  :  a  chancre  of  the  lip  has  been 
mistaken  for  the  more  serious  malignant  sore.  The  surface  under  both  conditions 
may  be  superficially  excoriated ;  the  lip  may  be  thickened  at  the  part ;  the  sore  may 
rest  on  a  hardened  base ;  and  there  may  be  the  additional  suspicious  circumstance  of 
attendant  enlarged  glands  in  the  submaxillary  region.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  cancer  of  tho  lip  is  somewhat  slow  in  its  progress ;  that  the  cervical 
glands  do  not  usually  indicate  the  more  grave  implication  of  the  constitution  at  an 
early  period :  whereas  in  chancre  the  glandular  enlargement  would  be  apparent  in 
six  or  eight  weeks,  at  the  latest,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  sora ;  and  probably, 
if  no  specific  treatment  have  been  adopted,  other  evidences  of  secondary  symptoms, 
such  as  eruption,  sore-throat,  &c.,  would  be  manifest  within  six  weeks  of  the  first 
infection.  As  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  between  cancer  and  chancre  of  the  lip 
may  occasionally  occur,  a  few  remarks  in  passing,  on  that  subject,  will  probably  not 
l>e  useless. 

Cancer  of  the  lip  is  a  disease  of  advancing,  if  not  of  advanced  life ;  but  man  is 
often  depraved,  and  experience  teaches  us  that  age  need  not  be  taken  as  a  bar  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  chancre  of  the  lip. 

A  frentleman,  past  the  meridian  of  life,  applied  to  the  author  with  a  condition  of  lip  which 
had  excited  suflpicions  as  to  its  cancerous  character.  The  appearance  of  the  sore  itself  was 
extremely  deceptive ;  scattered  and  isolated  ^Unds,  slightly  enlarged,  and  hard,  were  to  be 
felt  in  the  submaxillary  regions;  and  \m  position  and  circumstances  in  life  rendered  it  most 
improbable  that  a  chancre  could  have  been  contracted  on  such  apart.  This  sore  was  found 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  commencing  faint  lichenous  eruption.  The  patient  was  put  under  a 
raild  course  of  mercury,  and  rapidly  recovered ;  the  hardness  at  the  base  of  the  sore  entirely 
disappeared. 

The  characteristics  of  the  two  affections  may  thus  be  summed  up :  chancre  of 
the  lip  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  and  is  as  often  seen  on  the  upper  as  the  lower 
lip.  Youth  is  the  most  probable  period  of  the  infection  ;  and,  it  may  be  said,  is  most 
frequently  observed  in  women :  it  sooner  or  later  forms  a  superficial  sore,  raised 
on  a  base  of  an  almost  cartilaginous  consistence  :  the  surface  appears  more  like  an 
excoriation  than  an  ulcer ;  or  the  suifiice  may  have  cicatrised  and  the  hard  base 
remain.  The  glands  of  the  submaxillary  spaces  enlarge  at  an  early  period,  some  six 
or  eight  weeks  after  the  sore  commences ;  and  though  hard,  small,  and  scattered 
usually,  they  sometimes  attain  a  laige  size.     In  one  instance  which  came  under  the 

'  Paget*B  Surgical  Pathology,  vol.  ii.  p.  419. 
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author's  notioey  the  glands  on  the  right  side  were  very  much  enlarged,  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  right  half  of  the  lower  lip  was  a  large  hard  cicatrix,  the  original  sore 
of  which  had  entirely  healed  some  weeks  previously.  Secondary  symptoms  will 
sooner  or  later  appear,  unless  early  treatment  be  adopted. 

Cancer  of  the  lip  is  generally  a  disease  of  advanced  life,  and  usually  affects  the 
lower  lip ;  is  most  frequent  in  men  ;  its  progress  is  not  uniform,  nor  often  rapid  ;  it 
does  not  implicate  the  absorbent  glands  at  so  early  a  period  as  chancre ;  does  never 
thoroughly  heal  up  and  cicatrise  or  lose  its  hard  base  like  chancre.  The  disease  is 
usually  of  the  epithelial  variety  of  cancer,  and  varies  a  good  deal  in  its  method  of 
commencement,  in  its  progress,  its  growth,  and  its  appearance ;  while  the  character- 
istics  of  chancre  are  uniform  in  most  persons.  Cancer  always  contaminates  the 
absorbents,  if  allowed  to  run  its  course  unchecked ;  ultimately  it  destroys,  locally,  all 
tissues  in  contact  with  its  surface ;  the  whole  lip  may  be  affected  ;  and  large  cancerous 
masses  may  exist,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  symphysis  to  the  clavicle ;  and  death 
ultimately  follows. 

The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  lip  usually  resolves  itself  into  removal  by  knife,  or 
destruction  by  caustic.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  it  should  be  entirely  restricted 
to  that  of  the  knife  ;  and  the  earlier  such  treatment  is  adopted,  the  better  the  pro- 
spect of  prolonging  life. 

The  surgeon  having  decided  to  remove  a  cancer  of  the  lip  with  the  knife,  the 
patient  should  be  seated  in  front  with  his  head  steadily  supported  by  an  assistant ; 
or  placed  in  the  recumbent  position  if  an  anaesthetic  be  used.  If  the  disease  occupy 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  lip,  the  mass  may  be  removed  entirely  by  a  V-shaped  cut 
through  the  healthy  structure.  The  lip  may  be  transfixed  with  a  thin  straight  knife, 
and  then  cut  upwards  on  either  side  of  the  diseased  tissue  :  an  assistant  should  hold 
the  flaps  as  they  are  liberated  from  the  diseased  part.  The  flaps  are  to  be  brought 
together  with  pins  and  the  twisted  suture,  or  by  sutures  alone ;  care  being  taken 
that  the  meeting  line  of  mucous  membrane  and  skin  be  accurately  adjusted.  One, 
two,  or  three  pins  may  be  requisite ;  some  surgeons  prefer  sutures  without  pins  ;  and 
silver  sutures  answer  the  purpose  very  satisfactorily.  If  pins  be  used,  as  soon  as  they 
are  fixed  by  suture,  the  sharp-pointed  ends  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  remaining  ends 
so  protected  that  they  be  not  readily  caught  by  the  dress,  &c.  of  persons  in  atten- 
dance, otherwise  the  patient  runs  the  risk  of  being  accidentally  much  hurt,  for  want 
of  a  little  foresight.  In  all  these  operations  the  pins  or  sutures  should  be  removed  at 
the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  at  the  latest,  and  the  wound  supix>rted  by  adhesive 
plaster. 

If  a  large  surface  of  the  lip  be  affected,  and  the  disease  be  superficial,  it  may  be 
readily  removed  by  a  semicircular  sweep  of  the  knife,  or  a  cut  with  a  pair  of  curved 
scissors  ;  in  either  case  the  opposed  edges  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane  should  be 
brought  together  with  sutures.  In  the  incisions  through  the  lip,  the  labial  arteries 
bleed  freely.  With  the  aid  of  the  pins  and  twisted  suture  the  hsemorrhage  is  readily 
and  effectually  checked ;  with  the  semicircular  incision  a  ligature  or  two  may  be 
requisite. 

It  will  save  some  little  inconvenience,  and  also  pain,  to  have  the  sutures  well 
oiled  before  they  are  twisted  round  the  protruding  extremities  of  the  pins :  by  using 
this  precaution,  it  will  be  easy  to  remove  the  sutures  subsequently  ;  when  not  oiled, 
they  adhere  to  the  pins  and  to  the  skin,  and  always  occasion  pain  on  removal. 

The  use  of  caustics,  in  cases  of  epithelial  or  other  cancers  of  the  lip,  is  but  waste 
of  time,  and  an  unnecessary  infliction  of  suffering ;  provided  the  disease  be  not  too 
far  advanced  for  removal  by  the  scalpel.  The  knife  should  always  be  used  when 
practicable ;  caustic,  only  when  the  disease  is  too  far  advanced  for  removal  by  the 
knife.  But  even  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  application  of  caustic,  by  retarding 
growth  or  destroying  material,  compensates  for  the  pain,  and  often  exquisite  suf- 
fering, which  is  inflicted  by  its  use.  If  caustic  l^e  decided  on,  the  most  efficient  is 
the  actual  cautery  used  in  the  form  of  the  benzoline  cautery,  or  the  chloride  of  zinc 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  paste. 

The  advantages  of  operating  early  can  only  be  appreciated  when  compared  with  the 
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more  rapid  results  of  a  case  which  is  allowed  to  run  its  coarse  unmolested.  But  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  we  can  only  expect  the  operation  of  removal  to 
relieve  for  a  time ;  the  disease  usually  returns,  and  generally  shows  itself  in  the 
ghinds  of  the  submaxillary  region.  These  in  time  increase  to  a  great  size ;  the  skin 
over  them  ulcerates  and  eloughs ;  an  ulcerated  and  fungoid  surface  discharges  pro- 
fusely, and  often  bleeds  largely  ;  and  life  is  thus  drained  away.  We  cannot  here 
more  fully  discuss  the  advantages  of  the  removal  of  cancerous  affections  of  the  lip ; 
but  as  such  affections  are  not  ultimately  amenable  to  any  treatment,  nor  the  disease 
ever  eradicated  by  topical  remedies,  their  entire  removal  offers  the  speediest  prospect 
of  present  relief;  and  though  such  a  measure  should  be  adopted  as  soon  as  the  disease 
is  decided  to  be  cancer,  the  remedy  is  at  best  but  a  choice  of  evils,  and  must  not  be 
held  out  as  one  of  radical  benefit. 

Cases  are,  however,  occasionally  met  with  in  which  somewhat  more  satisfactory 
results  follow  removal.  A  gentleman  had  suffered  for  some  few  years  from  a 
troublesome  superficial  ulceration  on  the  right  side  of  the  upper  lip,  and  part  of  the 
right  cheek  above  the  affected  portion  of  the  lip.  This  had  been  kept  in  check,  and 
had  occasionally  healed  under  the  application  of  arsenical  and  other  caustic  prepara- 
tions; attended,  however,  by  much  suffering  whenever  under  such  treatment, 
lliough  each  application  of  caustic  was  followed  by  healing,  each  cicatrisation  was 
succeeded  by  fresh  ulceration.  This  condition  continued  till  the  right  half  of  the 
upper  lip  became  thickened  to  some  extent,  the  ulceration  was  observed  to  be  la^-s 
amenable  to  treatment,  and  much  constant  burning  pain  was  established  in  the  part. 
The  au^or  was  now  consulted.  The  ulceration,  although  somewhat  superficial,  was 
supported  on  a  thickened  and  hardened  base.  It  implicated  a  patch  of  the  right 
cheek,  the  size  of  half-a-crown  piece,  and  slightly  encroached  on  the  s^jacent  ala  of 
the  nose  at  its  lower  border.  The  right  half  of  the  upper  lip  was  much  thickened, 
and  in  its  substance  could  be  felt  some  suspicious  hard  spots,  or  tubercles,  which 
conveyed  the  impression  to  the  touch  of  incipient  epithelioma.  The  whole  of  the 
diseased  mass  was  removed  by  the  knife.  One  incision  was  carried  from  near  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eyelids  downwards,  so  as  to  include  the  ulcerated  portion  of  the 
ala  nasi,  and  then  through  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip  to  its  free  border.  A  second 
incision  was  commenced  at  the  point  of  the  first  above,  and  carried  down  to  the  angle 
of  the  mouth.  The  piece  between  these  incisions  was  then  dissected  f^ly  from  its 
attachments.  The  divided  lip  was  brought  together  by  means  of  hair^lip  pins  and 
twisted  threads,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  wound  by  silver  wire  sutures.  The 
mouth  was  at  first  very  much  drawn  to  one  side,  and  the  nose  also,  but  to  a  less 
extent.     The  entire  wound  healed  quickly  and  most  satisfactorily. 

The  examination  of  the  diseased  portion  proved  it  to  be  true  epithelioma.  It  is 
five  years  since  the  operation,  and  when  seen  this  year  (1882)  the  patient  remained 
perfectly  well ;  and  there  was  but  little  disfigurement  of  the  face. 

Cysts  of  the  lip  are  not  infrequent.  They  are  generally  obsei-ved  near  the  free 
border,  or  inner  surface  ;  usually  of  the  lower  lij>.  They  sometimes  increase  to  an 
inconvenient  size.  On  the  margin  of  the  lip  they  seldom  project  beyond  the  mucous 
membrane ;  the  skin  is  usually  free.  They  are  generally  well  raised  from  the  sur- 
face ;  covered  by  very  thin  membrane ;  usually  semi-transparent,  but  occasionally 
mmewhat  discoloured  and  of  a  venous  hue,  as  if  veins  traversed  or  opened  into  a 
cavity.'  They  contain  either  viscid  clear  mucus,  much  like  the  contents  of  the 
cysts  termed  ranulse ;  or  sometimes  a  darkish  fluid  of  thick  consistence.  They  are 
^^enerally  single,  though  their  surface  and  shape  may  be  irregular.  They  seldom 
grow  lai^ ;  though  this  may  be  the  result  of  locality,  as  the  surgeon  is  usually 
required  to  remedy  the  evil  before  it  occasions  much  inconvenience,  or  becomes 
unsightly. 

Such  cysts  are  usually  innocent  in  their  character ;  do  not  recur  in  the  part  when 
effectually  treated ;  nor  are  they  congenital,  unless  of  that  variety  alluded  to  as 

'  '  OysU  formed  of  dilated  portions  of  blood-vessels  shut  off  from  the  tnain  stream.' — 
Piiget,  op,  cit,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
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connected  with  blood-vessels.  These  cysts  are  often  not  larger  than  small  peas,  or 
from  that  to  the  size  of  a  small  walnut ;  painless ;  indifferent  to  being  handled  ;  and 
only  inconvenient  from  size  or  disfigurement.  They  occasionally  remain  stationary 
for  life ;  are  then  usually  small  in  size,  and  frequently  discoloured  ;  the  more  trans- 
parent ones  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  increase,  as  if  dependent  on  the  secretion 
of  a  gland,  which  probably,  having  had  its  duct  obstructed,  has  given  rise  to  the 
formation  of  the  cyst. 

The  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  such  cases  is  very  simple  and  usually  satisfactory. 
The  cyst  should  be  freely  divided,  and,  when  entirely  emptied,  it  is  best  to  wipe  the 
interior  with  dry  lint,  then  freely  apply  strong  nitric  acid  to  the  whole  snrfiioe  of  the 
lining  membrane.  Though  the  ti'eatment  be  rather  sharp  for  the  moment,  the  pain 
soon  subsides,  and  the  patient  will  be  able  to  eat  and  talk  as  usual.  No  surgeon 
should  be  satisfied  with  simply  puncturing  such  cysts ;  a  puncture,  or  even  a  small 
incision,  will  frequently  close  before  the  cyst  is  obliterated  ;  and  in  a  few  days  it 
becomes  as  large  as  it  was  originally.  Even  after  the  application  of  nitric  acid, 
unless  the  opening  be  free,  and  care  taken  to  keep  it  so,  until  the  cyst  be  entirely 
destroyed,  the  accumulation  of  fluid  is  very  apt  to  recur.  It  is  a  good  precaution  to 
touch  the  edges  of  the  opening  with  nitric  acid  for  a  few  days  consecutively,  to  insure 
its  not  closing  until  suppuration  be  fully  established,  so  that  the  lining  membrane  be 
obliterated.  Occasionally  a  cyst  in  the  lip  is  complicated  with  some  solid  growth. 
Such  growths  are  usually  somewhat  of  a  glandidar  nature,*  and  very  favourable  for 
removal.  Those  tumours  ai«  not  common.  They  resemble,  to  some  extent,  the 
mammary  glandular  tumours  in  consistence  and  character ;  or  '  they  may  appear 
intermediate  between  the  foregoing  and  those  tumours  which  are  found  over,  or  near, 
the  parotid  gland,  and  consist  of  mixed  glandular  and  cartilaginous  tissue.'  ^ 

Sir  J.  Paget  refers  to  a  case  removed  by  himself  from  the  upper  lip  of  a  man  ;  and  de- 
scribes a  second  case,  which  occurred  under  Mr.  Lloyd^s  care,  in  a  man  who  hud  a  tumour  in 
his  upj^r  lip  for  twelve  years,  when  it  was  removed.  '  The  tumour  was  firm,  slightly  lobed, 
vellowish-white,  smooth.  In  general  aspect  it  resembled  the  mixed  tumours  over  the  parotid ; 
out  its  minute  structure  presented  as  perfect  an  imitation  of  lobulated  or  acinous  gland-struc- 
ture as  any  mammaiy  gland.** 

The  lips,  more  especially  the  upper  one,  will  occasionally  be  abnormally  prominent, 
thickened,  and  even  somewhat  everted  in  strumous  children,  or  in  children  in  whom 
symptoms  of  inherited  S3rphi1is  are  well  marked.  In  the  former  condition,  there  in 
not  much  benefit  to  be  derived  from  any  specific  treatment;  but  should  the  child 
grow  up  under  favourable  sanitary  and  other  general  domestic  conditions,  this  dis- 
figurement will  piobably  materially  diminish,  even  should  it  not  entirely  disappear. 
But  thickened  lips,  due  to  syphilitic  taint,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  adults,  as 
well  as  in  children.  The  author  has  had  lately  under  his  care  a  patient  in  whom 
lx>th  upper  and  lower  lips  became  considerably  hypertrophied.  They  were  prominent, 
somewhat  everted,  slightly  marked  with  superficial  furrow^s,  and  conveyed  the 
impression  to  the  eye  that  the  enlargement  must  be  due  to  dropsical  efiTusioiu 
There  was  no  corresponding  oedema  of  the  cheeks,  nor  any  enlarged  glands  to  be 
discovered  in  the  submaxillary  spaces.  The  patient  complained  that  they  felt  hot 
and  painful.  He  had  long  been  the  subject  of  syphilis — patches  of  white  mucoas 
membrane  were  well  marked  on  the  inside  of  cheeks  and  lips.  His  condition 
greatly  improved  under  treatment,  especially  as  regards  the  lower  lip,  which 
returned  almost  to  its  natural  size.  Another  form  of  thickened  lip  will  be  found 
due  to  hypertrophy  of  submucous  gland  cells.  *  On  removing  the  hypertrophied 
mucous  membrane,  a  number  of  small  granular  bodies,  the  size  of  hemp  seeds,  and 
made  up  of  gland-cells,  are  always  found  underlying  a  healthy  raucous  membrane.'  * 
This  enlargement  shows  itself  by  a  prominence  or  bulging  rather  of  the  mucouK 
membrane  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  rather  like  a  fulness  of  the  inner  surfaces 

*  For  a  specimen,  see  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital;  referred  to  also  by  Paget, 
Surgical  Pitthology,  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 


^  Paget,  vol.  ii.  p.  202.  »  IM.  p.  263. 

*  Bryant,  Pradtre  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  616. 
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of  this  portion  of  the  lip  than  actual  general  thickening.  This  is  dependent  on  the 
increase  of  size  of  the  glands  existing  in  these  parts.  Mr.  Bryant  states  that  when 
removed,  by  careful  excision  of  the  diseased  submucous  tissue,  it  does  not  recur. 

Cysts  of  the  mouth  may  be  congenital,  or  the  result  of  obstructed  ducts,  ranulie, 
or  possibly  bursas  between  the  muscles  of  the  tongue. 

Congenital  cysts  of  the  mouth  are  not  frequent,  though  they  occur  sufficiently 
often  to  be  familiar  enough  to  surgeons.  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins  long  ago  di*ew  atten- 
tion to  their  real  character.*  Usually  such  cysts  are  single,  and  may  increase  to  a 
large  size ;  or  they  may  be  multilocular  and  numerous,  and  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Whether  single  or  compound,  they  will  usually 
be  found  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  tongue  ;  if  large,  pressing  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  forwards  and  upwards,  and  the  submaxillary  soft  tissues  outwards  and  down- 
wards. 

Ad  infant  three  weeks  old  was  sent  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Frank  Backland,  then  assistant- 
BUTgeon  of  the  Second  Life-Guards.  The  mother  found  that  the  child  suckled  with  increasing 
difficulty  during  the  last  few  days,  in  consequence  of  a  ewelling  on  both  sides  of  the  floor  of 
the  mouth,  which  was  pushing  up  the  tongue,  and  had  much  widened  the  lower  jaw.  It  had 
also  encroached  backwards  so  as  to  press  somewhat  on  the  larynx  and  pharynx ;  respiration 
was  Homewhat  impeded  ;  deglutition  was  slow  and  difficult.  Under  the  tongue  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  mouth  there  projected  a  lobulated  irregular  cystic  mara  ;  some  portions  of  which, 
especially  on  the  left  side,  were  so  prominent,  that  the  tongue  was  pushed  upwards  by  it,  and 
the  tumour  bulged  out  between  the  tongue  and  the  lower  jaw,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
infant  could  not  close  its  lips.  An  iiTegular  lobulated  swelling  projected  on  each  side  of  the 
throat,  immediately  below  the  lower  jaw. 

The  cysts  projecting  between  the  tongue  and  lower  jaw  were  thin  and  pellucid,  the  mem- 
brane covering  them  pale-coloured,  and  free  of  vessels  on  its  surface. 

A  seton  passed  through  a  cyst  on  the  left  side  soon  allowed  it  to  collapse ;  a  thin  purely 
transparent  fluid  oozed  out  through  the  punctures.  On  other  days  other  threads  were  passed 
through  some  of  the  more  prominent  cysts,  while  some  were  punctured.  The  partial  reduc- 
tion of  the  sublingual  swelling  enabled  the  infant  to  partake  more  freely  of  food,  and  for 
f>ome  days  a  slight  improvement  was  observed  in  bis  condition.  This  was  but  transient ; 
evidently  other  and  deeper  cysts  became  larger  :  gradual  increase  of  dysphagia  and  dyspnoea 
supervened ;  and  the  infant  died,  greatly  emaciated,  the  ^ixth  week  after  its  first  visit  to  the 
h<*8pital. 

On  examination,  it  was  found  that  this  cystic  formation  involved  all  the  tissues  between 
tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  skin  covering  the  submaxillary 
region ;  so  that  not  only  did  the  mass  of  cysts  (it  might  be  termed  a  multilocular  cvstic 
tumour)  project  upwards  in  the  mouth,  but  downwards  on  both  sides,  in  the  suhmaxiUarv 
spaces.  On  a  section  of  the  tongue,  the  whole  muscular  structure  was  seen  studded  with 
cTftts ;  small  and  millet-like  in  some  parts,  rather  larger  in  others ;  some  single,  others  multi- 
locular. The  larger  ones  were  generally  multilocular,  with  bands  running  across  and  around 
their  walls.* 

Other  forms  or  characters  of  cysts  are  occasionally  observed  in  the  mouth,  some- 
times between  the  gum  and  the  cheek. 

Sir  J.  Paget  describes  a  cafe  of  this  nature,  which  occurred  in  a  woman,  in  whom  a  soft 
elastic  swelling  pushed  out  the  thin  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  jaw,  producing  externally 
an  appearance  somewhat  similar,  at  first  sight,  to  distension  of  tbe  antrum.  An  incision  into 
th**  cyst  allowed  the  escape  of  nearly  an  ounce  of  turbid  brownish  fluid,  containing  crystals  of 
cholesterine. 

Cysts  connected  with  defective  development  of  teeth,  *  dentigerous  cysts,*  usually 
confined  to  the  alveolar  regions  of  the  maxilhe,  ai'e  not  uncommon.  Their  biatory 
and  treatment  are  related  by  Mr.  Salter,  and  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  essay. 

Obstructions  of  mucous  follicles  occasionally  give  rise  to  tbe  formation  of  mucous 
cyBta,  already  spoken  of;  the  obstruction  of  the  submaxillary  or  sublingual  ducts 
may  be  productive  of  the  cysts  termed  *  ranulsB.' 

A  more  rare,  but  well-known  character  of  cyst  is  met  witb  amongst  the  soft 
ti>sue«  of  the  submaxillary  region,  usually  between  the  symphysis  and  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  more  or  less  deeply  seated  lietween  tbe  floor  of  tbe  mouth  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bone.    This  cyst  will  be  found  to  contain  sebaceous  matter,  mixed  not 


>  Med,'Ch%r.  Trans,  vol.  xxii.  p.  231. 

«  The  preparation  is  in  St,  George's  Hospital  Museum. 
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tinfrequently  with  hair  or  other  evidences  of  its  dermoid  origin.  The  aoionnt  of 
its  contents  is  sometimes  considerable,  due  probably  to  the  age  of  the  cyst ;  for  its 
very  gradual  distension  has  allowed  it  to  attain  a  size  larger  than  wonld  otherwise 
be  expected,  and  this  without  producing  local  inconvenie^ice  or  trouble  during  the 
greater  period  of  its  existence.  The  contents  are  consequently  often  offensive,  and 
semi-pnrulent  when  evacuated ;  the  larger  proportion  will  be,  however,  the  result  of 
epithelial  accumulation. 

Its  existence  may  have  been  noticed  from  birth ;  but  as  far  as  experience  enables 
us  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  it  appears  more  fi'equently  to  become 
evident  at  some  later  period  of  life  ;  for,  although  in  all  likelihood  congenital,  it  may 
originate  in  so  small  a  cavity,  and  may  so  slowly  fill,  that  it  will  only  make  itself 
conspicuous  to  sight  or  be  detected  by  touch  at  some  subsequent  period. 

The  opinion  arrived  at  that  such  cases  are  usually  congenital,  that  their  origin 
is  due  to  imperfect  closure  of  a  branchial  fissure,  and  that  they  are  closely  allied  to 
such  cysts  of  a  dermoid  character  »s  are  frequently  met  with  in  children,  in  the 
cheek  or  at  the  orbital  edges,  appears  to  be  founded  on  very  carefully  sifted  evidence. 
Many  writers  have  drawn  attention  to  this  subject,  but  Mons.  Jean  Gusset '  has 
more  recently  and  in  a  very  complete  manner,  in  a  memoir  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred, described  the  abnormal  conditions  dependent  on  imperfect  occlusion  of  bi^anchial 
fissures,  and  the  occasional  consequent  formation  of  such  cysts. 

The  author  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  with  a  large  cyst  below  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  and  protruding  forwards  towards  the  median  line  :  it  projected  much  into 
the  left  side  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  the  tongue  was  consequently  pushed  some- 
what to  the  opposite  side.  Articulation  was  slightly  interfered  with,  and  some 
difiiculty  was  experienced  in  mastication  and  deglutition.  Some  fifteen  yean  pre- 
viously this  patient  had  been  operated  on  by  Sir  W.  Fergusson  for  what  was  described 
as  a  somewhat  similar  swelling.  An  attempt  was  made  to  dissect  it  out.  A  large 
portion  of  the  cyst  had  evidently  been  removed,  but  most  probably  a  small  portion 
had  been  left  behind.  There  was  considerable  bleeding  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 
About  three  years  subsequently  a  swelling  recommenced  in  the  original  seat  of  the 
tumour,  and  had  gradually  increased  till  seen  by  the  author.  The  cyst  was  freely 
laid  open  from  without,  and  about  a  pint  of  semi-fluid  sebaceous  matter  was  observed 
to  escape,  the  forefinger  introduced  into  the  cyst  detected  a  cavity,  which,  besides 
extending  along  a  considerable  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  ran  backwards  and 
upwards  inside  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  apparently  terminated  just  behind  the 
tonsil  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  pharynx,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  very 
thin  septum.  The  cyst  was  freely  washed  out  daily  with  a  lotion  (of  1  in  20)  of 
carbolic  acid  until  it  had  contracted  and  become  perfectly  closed.  During  the  process 
of  washing  out,  and  especially  at  the  earlier  period  of  treatmeiit,  large  and  numerous 
flakes  of  epithelium  would  be  daily  removed,  and  this  desquamation  continued  almost 
to  the  latest  date.  It  is  now  four  years  since  the  last  operation,  and  the  patient  haa 
remained  free  from  recurrence  of  any  swelling. 

A  young  woman  was  admitted  into  St.  Georgpe*8  Hospital,  with  a  considerable  swelling 
on  the  riffht  side  of  her  mouth  and  neck.  The  swelling  bulged  into  the  mouth ;  had  di<»- 
placed  the  tongue  to  the  opposite  side;  and  protrud^  downwards  in  the  gnbrnaxillary 
region.  The  swelling  was  painless,  but  inconvenient  from  its  size ;  it  had  been  many  jears 
forming,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  congenital.    A  free  incision  through  the 

Sortion  projecting  into  the  mouth  allowed  the  ej^cape  of  a  laige  quantity  of  a  thickish  yellow 
uid,  most  oflenrive  and  putrid  in  smell,  similar  to  the  contents  of  a  suppurating  sebaceoum 
cyst.    By  degrees  the  cavity  contracted  and  closed. 

This  patient  returned  to  the  hospital  about  three  years  afterwards.  The  cyst  had  again 
filled,  and  projected  a  gDod  deal  below  the  lower  jaw.  It  was  now  opened  by  the  author, 
in  the  neck,  below  the  lower  maxillary  bone,  and  a  laige  quantity  ol  oflendive  sehaceou— 
looking  fluid  wa8  evacuated ;  a  aeton  was  then  passed  througn  the  cTHt,  and  retained  several 
days,  until  the  carity  had  become  perfectly  contracted.  The  opening  soon  dosed,  and,  as  (kr 
as  could  be  aseertiuned,  the  cyst  appeared  to  have  been  obliterated.  Nothing  more  has  been 
heard  of  the  patient. 

The  deep  seated  connections  of  these  latter  cysts  render  their  removal  by  knife, 
^  Etude  iur  TAppareU  Branchial,  ^c.    Masaon,  Paris,  1877. 
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if  not  nearly  impossible,  at  any  rate  so  hazardous,  that  any  attempt  to  dissect  them 
out  had  better  be  avoided,  if  fi^ee  incision  and  daily  washing  out  with  some  stimu- 
lating disinfectant  offers  a  prospect,  by  destruction  of  their  lining  membrane,  of  their 
)ierfect  contraction  and  so  fiir  eradication.  A  case,  related  by  Fei^gusson,  well  illus- 
trates the  difficulties  a  surgeon  may  have  to  encounter  in  the  attempt  to  remove  the 
cyst  by  knife,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  the  patient  may  be  placed  in.^ 

The  diagnosis  of  cysts  of  the  mouth  is  not  often  complicated  :  usually,  fluctuation 
is  very  evident ;  as,  frequently,  the  surfince  of  a  portion  of  the  cyst  projects  into  and 
on  one  side  of  the  month,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  covered  only  by  mucous  membrane ; 
the  walls  are  thin  and  pellucid  ;  the  contents  visibly  transparent,  or  slightly  tinged 
from  some  accidental  circumstance  or  individual  peculiarity. 

In  other  cases  these  cysts  present  more  obscure  conditiona :  they  may  lie  deep 
among  the  muscles  of  the  floor ;  or  may  press  backwards  and  interfere  with  the 
movements  of  the  larynx  or  pharynx ;  or  a  sanguineous  tumour  may  be  mistaken  for 
a  cyst,  though  sanguineous  tumours  are  exceedingly  rare  in  these  parts. 

Such  serous  and  mucous  cysts  as  we  have  referred  to  may  be  treated  without 
hesitation,  and  without  much  danger.  If  very  large,  it  may  be  as  well  to  draw  off  a 
portion  of  the  fluid,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  subsequently  have  reconrse  to  setons, 
or  injections  of  iodine.  But  as  in  any  operation  in  the  region  of  the  mouth  and 
neck  oedema  may  occur  about  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  fauces,  and  interfere 
with  deglutition  or  respiration,  it  is  better  to  select  the  less  irritating  and  most 
simple  ti*eatment,  before  proceeding  tcr  the  more  heroic. 

In  the  treatment  of  mucous  cysts  of  the  mouth,  a  seton,  or  injection  of  iodine, 
will  often  be  found  inefficient ;  the  cyst  may  fill  again  in  a  short  time.  If  a  portion 
of  the  cyst  be  cut  away,  the  contents  allowed  to  escape,  and  nitric  acid  applied  freely 
to  the  interior,  the  treatment  will  generally  be  found  successful.  Some  of  the  small, 
isolated,  mucous  cysts,  situated  immediately  under  the  mucous  membrane,  may  be 
readily  removed  by  the  knife  ;  but  the  attempt  to  remove  a  large  and  moro  deeply- 
seated  cyst  is  hazardous  and  unnecessary. 

By  laying  the  C3rBt  freely  open,  in  all  probability  it  will  dose  up  from  the  bottom, 
or,  at  any  rate,  become  so  much  diminished  that  ultimately  a  seton,  or  injection  of 
iodine,  will  effect  its  obliteration.  A  silver  wii^e  may  be  used  as  a  seton,  if  the  cyst 
contents,  by  tapping,  are  proved  to  be  clear  and  thin ;  but  if  opaque,  dark-coloured, 
thick,  or  purulent,  a  free  indsion  is  the  safest,  the  must  effectual,  and  the  least 
tedious  treatment. 

A  large  cyst  opened  by  incision  in  the  mouth,  and  found  to  contain  purulent 
fluid,  may  not  contract  very  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  matter  bagging  downwards 
in  the  neck,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sac.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  small  open- 
ing may  be  made  under  the  jaw,  and  a  drainage-tube  introduced.  But  as  a  scar  in 
the  neck,  enpecially  in  women,  is  always  objectionable,  such  an  opening  had  better  be 
avoided  unless  absolutely  requisite. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  different  varieties  of  cystic  formations 
(independent  of  bone)  will  be  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips,  the  surface 
of  the  gums,  or  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth ;  and  the  treatment  above  de8cril)ed 
may  be  followed  accordingly,  care  being  taken  to  ascertain  first  the  character  of  the 
fluid  contained ;  for  should  the  contend  be  blood,  the  treatment  should  be  different 
to  that  described. 

Sanguineous  cysts  about  the  mouth  are  rare.  Whep  pres^nt,  they  are  usually 
seen  on  the  lips,  near  their  free  border.  Instead  of  free  ii^cision,  when  deeper  seated 
they  should  be  treated  with  setons  or  ligatures,  wheu  superficial  and  accessible,  they 
may  be  dissected  out,  or  included  in  a  ligature,  like  a  naevus. 

To  sum  up  the  evidence  on  the  history  of  mucous  or  serous  cystic  aflbctions  of  the 
mouth,  we  find  that,  in  early  life,  they  occur  either  singly  or  in  clusters;  are 
generally  of  a  congenital  nature ;  and  are  found  most  commonly  on  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  or,  in  after  life,  on  the  surface  of  the  gums.  Venous  or  sanguineous  cysts 
are  generally  observed  in  the  lips  and  on  their  inner  surface ;  are  usually  congenital, 
'  Practical  Surgery,  p.  500.     Srd  edit 
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and  frequently  stationary ;  in  this  they  differ  from  other  exists.  Sehaoeous  cysts, 
containing  sometimes  a  mixture  of  epithelial,  thick,  white,  and  often  putrid  matter ; 
hair  growing  from  the  lining  membrane  (which  partakes  of  the  character  of  catide) ; 
or  loose  hairs  ;  bone  or  teeth — these  have  no  peculiar  affection  for  locality,  are  most 
capricious  in  their  selection  of  spots  for  habitation,  and  may  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  mouth  or  its  immediate  neighboui'hood.  They  are  usually  round,  small,  and,  if 
immediately  under  the  mucous  membrane,  appear  like  a  white  marble  embedded  in 
the  areolar  tissue.  Their  inclination  is  to  grow  slowly ;  so  slowly,  as  already  stated, 
that  years  may  elapse  before  their  presence  occasions  inconvenience.  The^e  may  all 
be  considered  of  the  congenital  variety.  Mucous  cysts,  ranule,  cysts  of  the  lips 
connected  with  portions  of  solid  or  glandular  growth,  some  serous  cysts,  and  thot« 
generally  single,  will  be  found  to  commence  after  birth,  and  at  different  ages.  They 
usually  occur  before  very  advanced  life. 

Solid  growths  of  the  lips  and  mouth,  of  a  non-malignant,  i.e.  non-cancerous 
character,  are  not  of  many  kinds,  nor  do  they  frequently  occur.  Labial  glandular 
tumours  have  already  been  referred  to.  Occasionally  a  fisitty  tumour  grows  among 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  or  about  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  The  diagnosis  is  usually 
simple,  though  when  deep-seated  it  may  puzzle  the  surgeon,  until  he  cuts  down  Uie 
growth.  Its  tendency  is  generally  to  protrude  towards  the  skin  rather  than  towards 
the  mouth  ;  the  constant  movements  of  the  tongue  being  usually  sufficient  to  direct 
the  mass  towards  the  least  resistant  surface. 

A  fatty  tumour  need  only  be  removed  when  of  an  inconvenient  size.  A  free 
incision  over  its  surface,  below  the  jaw,  will  generally  allow  of  its  being  readily 
dissected  or  dragged  out. 

The  author  removed  one  for  a  lady,  forty  years  of  afre,  who  had  been  aware  for  some  years 
of  its  existence,  under  the  tongue  and  jaw,  on  the  left  side.  On  cutting  freely  down  upon  it, 
the  lobee  of  fat  were  found  to  dip  deeply  into  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  round  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle  ;  but  the  whole  was  readily  removed. 

The  chief  danger  attendant  on  such  an  operation  is  extension  of  inflammation 
and  suppuration  to  the  intermuscular  tissue  about  the  root  of  the  neck.  The  lady 
alluded  to  had  for  some  days  considerable  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  but 
ultimately  recovered. 

Occasionally  a  calculus  will  be  found  impacted  near  the  orifice  of  a  salivary  duct, 
which  possibly  may  give  rise  to  some  obstruction  and  consequent  distension.  But 
this  is  not  often  the  case  ;  the  calculus  may  not  be  able  to  escape,  but  the  secretion 
of  the  gland  usually  finds  its  way  past  the  calculus.  We  have  seen  the  presence  of 
a  calculus  in  a  salivary  duct  give  rise  to  suppuration  around  it.  Occasionally,  from 
neglect  or  indifference,  one  has  been  known  to  acquire  a  size  which  would  be  usually 
considered  an  intolerable  nuisance — Mr.  Bryant  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a 
salivary  calculus  weighed  48  grains' — and  was  a  source  of  constant  disturbance  to  the 
patient's  comfort.  It  may  be  readily  removed  by  a  slight  incision  over  it  through 
the  mucous  membrane. 

The  condition,  in  infants,  known  as  *  tongue-tie '  is  treated  in  the  essay  on 
Diseases  op  the  Tongue. 

The  tumours  which  affect  the  maxillary  bones  will  be  found  to  consist  of  the 
(1)  Cartilaginous ;  (2)  Cystic ;  (3)  Fibrous ;  (4)  Myeloid ;  (5)  Osseous ;  (6)  Vascular  ; 
(7)  Mucous,  or  Myxoma ;  (8)  Cancerous. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  should  be  taken  as  any 
indication  of  the  relative  frequency  of  these  growths ;  it  is  simply  intended  to  indi- 
cate all  those  which  are  found  to  attack  these  bones. 

There  are  few  points  in  practice  which  demand  more  careful  consideration  than 
the  origin  and  outgrowth  of  these  tumours.  It  is  only  by  a  most  careful  examina- 
tion of  each  case  that  the  surgeon  can  hope  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  diagnosis,  or  be 
enabled  to  decide  with  anything  like  confidence,  whether  recourse  should  be  had  to 
operative  interference,  or  whether  he  should  determine  not  to  meddle  unneceesarily 

*  Bryant,  Practice  of  Surgery ^  yd.  i.  p.  518. 
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with  a  disease  which  oflfers  no  hope  of  benefit  from  treatment.  In  our  observations 
with  regard  to  the  individual  characteristics  of  these  tumours  we  shall  consider  only 
their  clinical  aspect  and  general  practical  features;  their  more  minute  patho- 
logical characteristics  and  structure  will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  essay  on 
Tumours,  Vol.  I. 

Before  entering  into  this  ei:amination,  we  think  it  desirable  to  refer  to  two  other 
growths,  not  included  in  our  list,  but  usually  mentioned  in  most  works  on  surgery 
in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  jaw.  Either  of  these  conditions  might  possibly  be 
mistaken  for  some  of  those  in  our  list,  were  not  allusion  made  here  to  their  occurrence 
as  well  as  to  their  character.  One  is  a  growth  from  the  gum ;  the  other  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  alveolus,  due  to  a  diseased  tooth>fang.  Epulis  is  the  name  given  to  that 
from  the  gum.  It  will  found  fuUy  described  at  p.  454.  It  is  only  here  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  growth  is  generally  owing  to  some  irritation  set  up  by  a  decayed 
tootk  It  will  be  seen  up  from  the  gum,  and  often  surrounding  the  tooth,  is 
generally  of  a  darkish  or  bright  red  colour,  varies  in  size  according  to  its  duration, 
and  often  bleeds  when  examined.  It  not  only  grows  from  the  gum,  but  often  dips 
into,  and  is  attached  to,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  alveolus.  The  extraction  of  the 
offending  tooth,  and  the  removal  of  the  growth  by  scoop,  knife,  or  escharotic,  is 
usually  sufficient  for  its  eradication.  Should  it,  however,  be  found  more  intimately 
connected  with  periosteum  or  bone,  or  recur  after  removal,  and  subsequently  prove 
troublesome,  it  will  be  probably  found  to  partake  of  the  myeloid  character — a  con- 
dition to  be  hereafter  descnbed. 

Again,  the  base  of  the  alveolar  ridge  may  at  any  given  point  become  so  much  ex- 
panded as  to  be  mistaken  for  an  osseous  growth  of  the  jaw^.  This  expansion  will  be 
due  simply  to  a  peculiar  diseased  and  enlarged  condition  of  the  tooth-fangs,  known 
as  an  '  Odontome.'  *  It  is  relieved  at  once  by  the  removal  of  the  tooth,  but  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  here,  although  it  may  be  said  to  fall  more 
especially  to  the  department  of  dental  than  to  that  of  general  surgery. 

Cartilaginoua  lunimirs  of  the  bones  of  the  face  are  rare,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  maxillie  may  be  said  to  be  almost  free  from  their  attacks. 

Pa^et  alludes  to  but  one  weU-known  case,  which  occurred  in  the  upper  jaw  of  a  patient 
in  Guy's  Hoepital.  Mr.  Beaumont,  Profesaor  of  Surprery  io  the  University  of  Toronto,  has 
recorded  an  interesting  case  in  the  '  Royal  Med.  and  Chir.  Transactions,*^  which  occurred  in  a 
boy  seTen  years  of  age,  affected  the  lower  jaw,  and  was  successfully  removed. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  one  of  these 
tumours,  which  implicates  the  greater  portion  of  the  lower  jaw ;  it  bad-  b^n  some  eight  years 
Rowing,  and  when  the  patient  died,  exhausted  by  its  ravages,  it  measured  two  feet  in  cir- 
cumference.' 

The  symptoms  and  prognosis  of  enchondroma  are  the  same,  when  it  affects 
either  of  the  jaw-bones,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  These  tumours  of  the  jaws 
may  be  removed  with  much  confidence  of  relief.  The  operation  cannot  be  too  early 
decided  on ;  delay  may  be  so  far  dangerous  that  a  very  rapid  growth,  by  a  short 
postponement,  may  really  make  the  operation  very  severe  and  extremely  hazardous. 

In  the  removal  of  the  smallest  cartilaginous  tumour,  care  should  be  taken  that 
every  particle  of  the  surface  of  the  bone  from  which  it  is  growing  be  freely  removed. 
In  the  removal  of  the  larger  tumours,  it  will  depend  on  the  involvement  of  the  bone 
how  much  of  it  has  to  be  removed.  The  greater  poi*tion  of  one  side,  or  even  the 
whole,  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  the  whole  of  the  upi)er  maxillary  bone,  if  involved,  must 
necessarily  be  taken  away.  The  disease  will  probably  be  restricted  to  one  side  in 
the  upper  jaw ;  in  the  lower  it  may  more  readily  involve  the  greater  part  of  the 
Ijone.  The  prognosis  after  operation  is  usually  favourable ;  but  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  enchondroma  sometimes  recurs,  and  that  in  other  cases  the  tumour 
gn)WH  rapidly,  and  large  cyst«  are  developed  in  its  substance.  Both  these  forms  of 
enchondi^oma  are  apt  to  approach  in  character  to  that  of  cancerous  tumours. 

*  For  description,  nee  p.  461.  '  Vol.  xxxiii.  p.  243. 

'  Museum  Catalogue,  No.  1034. 
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Cystic  tumours  of  the  jaw  are  not  very  unoommon.'  We  undertake  their  oon- 
sideration  in  this  place,  in  order  to  mark  particularly  the  distinction  which  most 
always,  pathologically,  be  made  between  the  secondary  cysts  of  bone  resulting  from 
degeneration  of  cartilaginous  tumoura,  and  the  primary  cystic  tumours  which  attack 
the  upper  and  lower  maxillss.  The  latter  are  seen  to  originate  in  the  substance  or 
from  the  surfaces  of  the  jaw,  under  a  variety  of  unexplained  circumstances. 

Cysts  of  the  jaws  are  sometimes  found  to  be  connected  with  a  diseased  condition 
of  a  tooth-fang;  or,  more  frequently,  with  a  diseased  action  attendant  on  the 
development  of  the  tooth-pulp — *  dentigerous  cysts.'    (See  p.  468.) 

Specimens  of  simple  primary  cysts  of  the  jaws,  commencing  in  the  substance  of 
the  bone,  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  museums  of  the  metropolis.  They  expand 
the  bone  more  or  less,  so  as  to  take  with  them  portions  for  their  outer  covering  or 
walls,  the  remainder  of  which  will  be  generally  made  up  of  a  tough  membranous 
substance.  The  contents  are  fluid,  serous,  or  gelatinous,  and  of  different  shades  of 
colour.  '  This  disease  is  usually  of  slow  growth ;  and  there  have  been  instances  in 
which  the  tumour  of  the  jaw,  formed  by  it,  has  acquired  a  large  size.'  ' 

Fig.  129, — Cystic  Tumour  of  the  Lower  Jaw.    (From  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  EospitaL 


In  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  may  be  seen  a  preparation  (fig.  129)  which 
well  illustrates  the  prominent  features  of  a  simple  cystic  tumour  of  the  jaw.  The 
tumour  was  removed  from  a  woman  forty-five  years  of  age.  It  occupied  on  the  right  side 
the  situation  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  extended  from  the  second  incisor  to  the  condyle  of  the 
hone :  it  formed  a  Iwrge  globular  cyst,  which  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  side  of  the 
face.  It  extended  downwards  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  neck ;  and  inwards,  displacing 
the  tongue ;  it  greatly  interfered  with  speech  and  mastication.  The  principal  part  of  the 
growth  was  upwards  and  outwards  towards  the  malar  bone,  which  was  somewhat  expanded 
and  partly  absorbed.  lu  some  parts  the  tumour  appeared  of  bony  hardness ;  in  others  very 
elastic.  The  mtegument  covering  it  was  not  discoloured,  and  there  was  no  enlarKement  of 
the  neighbouring  glands.  The  disease  had  been  noticed  about  eighteen  years  before  admia- 
sion,  when  it  formed  a  small  hard  incompressible  lump,  just  over  the  angle  of  the  jaw :  it 
gave  no  pain ;  and  for  a  long  time  its  increase  was  extremely  slow.  About  six  months 
previous  to  her  admission,  it  commenced  to  enlarge  very  rapidly.  The  cyst  may  be  seen  in 
the  figure  to  extend  from  the  symphysis  to  the  right  condyle. 

*  See  Stanley,  Diseases  of  the  BoneSy  p.  268 ;  also,  Diseases  op  Bokes,  Vol.  I.  p.  328. 

^  Stanley,  op,  cit,  p.  267. 
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The  parieteA  are  partly  osseous  and  partly  membranous.  The  entire  substance  of  the 
jaw-bone  on  this  side  has  disappeared,  and  is  replaced  by  the  abnormal  growth.  When 
removed,  the  cyst  appeared  to  be  divided  into  several  cells,  which  contained  a  transparent 
gelatinous  fluid ;  though  in  the  dried  preparation  there  are  but  few  indications  of  such  divi- 
sions. The  tumour  was  successfully  removed;  but  the  patient  died  subsequently  from 
erysipelas. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  there  is  a  specimen  of  a  cyst  of  the  lower  jaw, 
occupying  the  greater  extent  of  the  right  side,  and  projecting  outwards  rather  than  upwardj>. 
It  is  oval  in  shape,  and  multilocular ;  the  cells  were  filled  with  a  glairy  fluid.  The  diseased 
portion  of  the  jaw  was  successfully  removed.^ 

Whatever  the  origin  of  these  cysts,  they  appear,  on  the  one  hand,  independent 
of  any  tooth-irritation ;  and  on  the  other,  of  any  previous  cartilaginous  deposit. 
The  diagnosis  in  such  cases  is  not  beset  with  much  difficulty ;  and  even  if  a  doubt 
exist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  it  is  at  all  times  safe  and  easy  to  explore  it  with 
a  trocar.* 

In  the  treatment  of  these  tumours,  it  is  a  milder  and  a  more  justifiable  course  to 
make  a  free  incision  into  the  cyst,  and  subsequently  to  tnist  to  reparative  action, 
than  at  onoe  to  have  recourse  to  removal  of  the  diseased  mass. 

If  the  cyst  be  large,  or  even  if  it  be  ultimately  requisite  to  remove  it  in  its 
entirety,  the  previous  incision  will  in  all  probability  have  much  reduced  it  in  size ; 
when  the  parts,  if  not  in  a  better,  will  certainly  be  in  no  worse,  condition  for 
removal. 

In  both  the  cases  related  removal  of  the  tumours  was  accomplished  without  difficulty. 
Two  cases  are  mentioned  by  Paget,  in  which  incisions  were  employed  successfully ;  but  in 
neither  case  did  the  bone  appear  diseased. 

In  a  case  under  the  author's  care  in  St.  George*8  Hospital,  the  cyst  occupied  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  left  side  of  the  upper  jaw.  Its  anterior  wall  projected  imder  the  cheek,  and 
bulged  out  the  side  of  the  face.  A  free  incision  was  made  into  the  cyst  from  within  the 
cheek.  The  anterior  wall  was  found  to  be  partly  membranous,  and  partly  consisted  of  thin 
flakes  of  bone.  A  portion  was  readily  removed,  so  that  a  free  o|>ening  was  left  for  the  escape 
of  the  contents,  which  were  of  a  glutinous  consistence  and  brownish  in  colour.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  cyst  there  was  found  projecting  into  its  cavity  the  extreme  point  of  the  fang  of  the 
canine  tooth.  On  the  removal  of  the  tooth,  the  fang  was  found  to  be  partially  necrosed.  The 
CTst  contracted  and  closed  in  a  short  time  without  any  further  treatment.  The  patient  was 
about  ten  years  of  age,  and  when  he  quitted  the  hospital  there  was  no  trace  of  the  diseafe 
left,  nor  the  slightest  disfigurement. 

In  all  cystic  diseases  of  the  jaw,  careful  examination  should  be  made  of  the  f^eth ; 
all  diseased  ones  near  the  growth  should  be  at  once  removed.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  serious  mischief,^  and  still  oftener  of  exquisite  sufifering,  is  the  too 
long  abode  of  defective  and  decayed  teeth  in  their  sockets.  We  feel  satisfied  that 
the  greater  the  experience  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  about  the  mouth,  the  more 
exacting  will  the  sui^eon  become  respecting  the  removal  of  all  useless,  defective,  or 
decayed  teeth  or  stumps. 

Fibrous  iumottrs  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  and 
in  their  general  features,  in  their  growth,  and  in  their  varieties,  correspond  to 
fibrous  tumours  of  other  parts.  *  The  favourite  seats  of  fibrous  tumours  of  bone  and 
penosteum  are  about  the  jaws.* '  Such  tumours  may  originate  in  the  substance  of 
the  bone,  and  in  growing,  expand  it,  as  a  crust,  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  tumour. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  there  is  a  preparation  showing  a  fibrous 
tumour  of  the  jaw,  with  a  thin  shell  of  bone  over  it.*  They  may  grow  from  the 
pprio8teum,  and  embed  the  bone  in  their  surrounding  mass.  They  afifect  equally  the 
upper  and  the  lower  maxilla.     They  may  appear  early  in  life. 

*  Muj*euni  Catalogue,  No.  103.*?. 

'  M.  Qirald^  has  described  a  form  of  cyst  in  connection  with  the  upper  jaw,  which  he 
b»*li*»vc»  to  be  of  very  common  ocrurrpnce,  and  to  be  formed  by  a  morbid  change  in  raucous 
jrlands  naturally  existing  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore  (see  his 
Ji/rhtrche$  mr  le»  Kyttes  du  Simu  maxillaire)  :  but  no  such  origin  can  be  ascribed  to  those 
which  distend  the  bodv  of  the  lower  jawbone  in  the  manner  above  described. 

»  Paget,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.  *  No.  1045. 
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Mr.  Liston  removed  a  large  fibroiu*  tumour  of  tlio  upper  jaw,  in  a  woman  twenty-one 
yeard  of  ape,  which  had  made  its  appearance  four  years  previously.*  It  prrew  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  jaw,  and  was  removed  six  months  after  its  first  appearance,  when  about  the  size 
of  the  end  of  the  thumb.  In  eighteen  months  a  return  of  the  disease,  the  size  of  a  ben's 
eprjr,  was  removed,  with  a  portion  of  alveolus.  The  growth  reappeared  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  attained  a  large  size  in  two  years,  which  rendered  necessary  the  removal  of  the 
whole  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.    The  patient  recovered. 

FibrouB  tumours  of  the  jaw  are  usually  of  rather  alow  growth  ;  but  their  growth 
may  in  exceptional  cases  bo  somewhat  rapid.  Tlieir  usual  history  is  one  of  progres- 
sive  and  pei-sistent  increase  ;  perhaps  more  rapid  in  proportion  to  their  increaae  of 
size,  but,  in  the  main,  rather  slow  than  rapid.  The  size  some  will  attain  is  Ijest 
illusti-ated  by  the  collections  in  our  various  museums ;  and  especially  the  pre))ara- 
tions  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Liston,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
In  some  respects,  as  to  the  siase  which  they  attain,  they  apj)ear  to  vary  from  fibrous 
tumours  of  other  pirts,  and  especi^illy  those  of  the  uterus  ;  for  fibrous  tumours  of 
the  jaws  are  not  usually  seen  to  expend  their  energies  in  growth ;  they  are  not  seen 
to  stay  their  course,  to  degenerate,  or  calcify;  or  perhsp.s  something  may  be  said 
to  depend  on  their  position,  for  this  is  such  that  it  can  never  permit  of  sufiicient  in- 
crease, or  life,  to  attain  that  end,  without  first  having  grown  to  such  a  siae  an  to 
occasion  fatal  impediment  to  deglutition  or  respiration.  They  are  usually  painleRs 
in  their  growth,  and  innocent  in  character,  as  compared  with  cancer;  but  their 
locality  as  they  grow  renders  them  formidable  as  to  disfigurement,  as  to  discomfort, 
and  even  ultimstely  to  life,  if  they  be  not  removed  before  such  growth  be  attained. 
It  Ls  wise,  therefore  to  pass  the  verdict  of  early  removal,  when  we  have  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  such  cases  ;  the  earlier  the  operation  is  peiformed,  the  less  formidable 
will  it  be.  We  cannot  hold  out  a  prospect  of  arrest ;  but  we  may  certainly  fore- 
warn as  to  the  inconvenience  of  delay,  and  we  may  positively  predict  danger  from 
increase,  and  at  the  same  time  ofVer  some  relief  to  the  suflforings  of  the  patient.  An 
especial  reason  for  early  removal  applies  more  to  tumours  connected  with  the  upper 
than  to  those  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  tumour  which  commences  in  the  antrum,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  superior  maxilla,  will  constantly  be  found  by  pressure  to 
cause  the  absorption  of  the  fioor  of  the  orbit,  and  then  to  make  its  appearance  in 
that  cavity.  By  degrees  the  latter  l)ecomes  filled  by  the  growth,  while  its  original 
contents  are  destroyetl  and  al)eorl)ed.  The  eye  itself  is  early  sacrificed.  Still  ex- 
panding, the  mjifis  presses  on  the  upper  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  in  time  surely  gives 
rise  to  its  perforation,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  wall  of  the 
antrum,  and  thus  is  ensured  the  contact  of  the  growth  with  the  surface  of  the  dura 
mater.  When  such  a  conipliaition  is  estiiblished,  removal  of  the  tumour  is  one  of 
great  hazard,  if  not  certainly  fatal. 

A  man  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  the  author,  with  a 
large  fibroid  growth  projecting  from  the  antrum  and  entirely  occupying  the  cavitv  of  the 
orbit.  The  eye  had  long  b*»en  completely  deiitroyt^.  There  w'an  not  inuch  doubt  about  the 
practicability  of  removing  the  mass  with  the  whole  of  the  left  superior  maxilla:  and  as  tlie 
patient  was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  sufferings  entailed  by  the  presence  of  the  growth,  the 
author  removed  it  without  difficulty.  The  tumour  had  apparently  originated  in  the  antntm. 
but  had  no  attachment  to  the  sides  or  upper  wall  of  the  orbit,  though  the  ca^-ity  was  not  only 
filled,  but  was  also  much  expanded  by  the  growth.  The  patient  bore  the  operation  fairly 
well.  The  whole  of  the  left  superior  maxilla  was  nMnoved,  and  with  it  the  tumour  in  its 
entirety.  Symptoms  of  meningitis  soon  set  in,  and  the  patient  died  in  a  few  days.  On  ex- 
amination after  death,  the  upper  wall  of  the  orbit  was  found  |wrforated  in  two  place*,  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  meningitis. 

In  their  structure  wc  cannot  ]>oint  out  any  distinction  lietween  the  fibrous 
tumours  which  attack  the  lower,  and  those  found  connected  with  the  upper  jaw  ; 
but,  practicjiUy,  there  are  some  importAut  oonsidomtions  conne<*ttMl  with  the  history 
of  the  lattcT  to  which  we  would  especially  draw  attention ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  most  essential  to  any  operator  dialing  with  such  cases.     Fibrous  ttunours 

*  Museum  of  College  of  Surgeoiw,  No.  lOlG. 
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of  the  lower  jaw  are  invariably  more  or  less  globular  in  form ;  usually  they  have 
a  uniformly  smooth  surface ;  their  tendency  is  to  protrude  externally,  more  than 
towards  the  mouth  :  if  originating  in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  perhaps  they  may 
be  found  equally  suiTOunding  it;  if  originating  in  the  periosteum,  perhaps  most 
prominent  on  the  corresponding  surface.  Fibrous  tumoure  of  the  upper  jaw  are  often 
far  different  in  their  outward  character,  in  their  surrounding  relations,  and  in  the 
tendency  they  display,  from  position,  to  spread  in  different  directions.  A  fibrous 
tumour  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  upper  jiw  may  really  have  its  origin  from 
the  base  of  the  skull,  the  sphenoid,  or  the  ethmoid  bone ;  and  from  either  point  make 
its  way  through  the  various  foramina  and  fissures,  and  into  the  variou*?  foss^  in  and 
around  the  superior  maxilla.  Instead  of  a  globular  dense  mass,  as  in  the  lower,  the 
tumour  of  the  upper  jaw  may  be  lobulated ;  or,  from  its  very  position,  and  as  a 
result  of  its  insinuation  into  these  fissures  and  fossfe,  it  may  be  moulded,  as  it  were, 
into  a  mass  of  pedunculated  bodies,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  bulbous  roots  of  a 
tuberous  plant;  or,  commencing  in  the  interior  of  the  antrum,  it  may  by  growth  or 
position  be  pressed  through  its  anterior  wall,  and  puff  out  the  cheek ;  or  through  its 
floor,  and  push  down  into  the  mouth ;  or  into  the  nares,  and  plug  up  the  lachrymal 
duct :  or  into  the  orbit,  and  displace  the  eyeliall ;  or  into  all  or  several  of  these 
spaces,  and  produce  corresponding  deformity.  So  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  origin 
of  a  fibrous  tumour  of  the  upper  jaw  is  often  as  complicated  an  affair  as  that  of  the 
lower  is  easy ;  indeed  in  some  cases,  until  the  upper  jaw  be  removed,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  determine  to  which  portion  of  the  skull,  or  bones  of  the  face,  the 
growth  may  be  attached. 

The  followinfr  case  illustrates  the  force  of  these  ohser^'attons.  A  man  twenty-five  years  of 
ape  was  admitted  into  St.  G'?ortjre'8  Ibispital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  *  with 
a  lai>re  tumour,  of  an  irregular  shape,  occupying  various  refrions  of  the  left  side  of  the  face.' 
In  the  cheek  it  formed  a  swelling  of  the  size  of  a  turkey's  efggf  and  filled  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  superior  maxillary  region ;  the  outline  of  the  hone  was  perceptible  to  the  touch  in  a  few 
places  only  ;  the  zygomatic  arch  was  much  nsore  prominent  and  more  curved  than  natural, 
iiaving  been  pushed  forward  by  the  tumour,  portions  of  which  could  be  felt  under  the 
temporal  muscle.  The  diseased  structure  was  also  found,  in  the  shape  of  small  flattened 
bodies,  at  the  lower  part  Of  the  orbit,  lying  immediately  underneath  the  conjunctiva,  and 
apparently  quite  movaole;  the  bones  of  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  this  cavity,  ns  well  as 
thoMj  forming  its  circumference,  were  not  affected  or  displaced  ;  but  it  was  inipossihle  exactly 
to  make  out  the  state  of  the  hones  at  the  lower  wall,  owinj?  to  the  tumours  which  were 
there;  the  eyeball  was  not  more  prominent  than  natural.  Portions  of  the  morhid  growth 
were  detected  in  the  left  nasal  fossa,  from  whence  a  small  round  mass  projected  slightly,  at 
tiroes,  into  the  pharynx.  The  tumour  overlapped  the  front  part  of  the  alveolar  process,  and 
projected  beneath  the  lip. 

Ahout  six  years  previous,  the  patient  had  observed  what  was  supposed  to  he  a  polypus  of 
the  now»,  which  was  easily  removed  ;*but  some  little  time  after  the  cheek  hegan  to  swell,  and 
^adually  the  tumour  commenced  to»how  itself  in  the  various  other  positions  described.  Its 
^owth  was  painless  throughout.  A  year  previous,  caustic  had  been  freely  applied,  with  the 
idea  of  destroying  it;  and  two  larjre  cicatrices  marked  the  places  of  its  action.  At  various 
times  there  bad  been  extensive  bleeding  from  the  nose;  these  bleedings  had  somewhat 
reduced  the  patient,  who  was  of  a  spare  habit  and  pale ;  this  paleness  being  attributed  to  a 
low  of  blood  which  occurred  shortly  before  bis  admission.  It  was  decided  to  remove  the 
tumour  by  the  usual  incisions  for  the  removal  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  bones  having  been 
divided  with  cutting  forceps,  the  superior  maxillar}*  and  malar  were  easily  lilted  out  of  their 
pUce ;  when  it  was  found  that  the  disease  was  not  connected  with  the  upper  jaw,  but  was 
behind  it.  The  greater  portion,  which  was  in  view,  was  removed  ;  some  portions  were  lying 
in  contact  with  the  pterygoid  process ;  some  portions  embedded  under  the  temporal  muscle  ; 
other  portions  in  the  orbit.  Before  the  operation  could  be  completed,  the  patient  liecame  so 
faint  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  operation,  and  be  sulM>equently  sank.^ 

Tlie  preparation  of  the  parts  whows  the  superior  maxillary  and  malar  bones,  and  portions 
of  the  tumours  extracted  from  behind  them  ;  the  bones  are  healthy,  but  altiTed  in  shape  from 
presijure  ;  the  tumours  present  all  the  characteristics  of  fibrous  structure.  The  parts  removed 
after  death  show  a  morbid  growth,  originating  in  the  root  of  the  left  nostril,  and  especially 
on  the  inner  edge  of  the  ptery>roid  process  and  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoii 
bone,  to  which  parts  small  portions  of  tumour  were  found  still  attached.  The  sphenoidal 
rinuses  were  dUed  with  diseased  structure  of  a  similar  charact«>r,  and  were  very^  much  dilated  ; 


^  Med.'Chxr,  Trans,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  43. 
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80  much  80y  that  at  one  point  the  bone  had  been  altogether  absorbed,  and  in  ita  place  was  » 
small  hole,  where  the  tumour  was  lying  in  contact  with  the  dura  mater.  A  small  portion  of 
the  growth  was  also  found  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  septum  nasi,  which  was  forced 
over  to  the  right  side  and  partially  destroyed  by  aosorption :  here  the  mucous  membrane  was 
somewhat  thickened ;  and  there  was  a  small  pendulous  body,  loosely  connected  to  the  Telum 
palati,  and  hanging  by  the  side  of  the  uvula.  Small  flattened  growths  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  of  a  bulbous  shape,  were  found  deeply  embedded  in  the  spheno-maxillary  and  temporal 
fo88!e,  as  well  as  at  the  back  part  of  the  orbit.  None  of  them  had  any  attachment  to  the 
bones ;  they  were  all  connected  to  each  other  and  to  the  growths  in  the  nostril  by  a  slender 
pedicle,  which  passed  in  the  direction  of  the  spheno-palatine  foramen :  the  growth  in  the 
orbit  had  reached  that  situation  by  creeping  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  The 
bones  of  the  orbit  were  quite  healthy.  The  preparation  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George*8 
HospitaL 

The  removal  of  a  fibrous  tumour  with  the  entire  portion  of  the  jaw  with  which 
the  growth  is  connected  does  not  necessarily  ensure  an  immunity  from  recurrence. 
Two  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  illustrate  the  reproduction 
of  a  fibrous  growth,  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  a  previous  one. 

One  preparation  shows  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  the  angle  to  the  first  bicuspid 
tooth,  with  a  tumour  of  a  fibrous  character,  two  inches  in  its  greater  diameter,  and  situated 
entirely  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone,  and  extending  along  nearly  the  whole  portion 
removed.  Its  base  is  osseous,  and  the  rest  fibrous.^  The  other  shows  the  ascending  ramus, 
condyle,  and  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  a  tumour  of  a  similar  character.^  A 
woman  thirty  years  old  had  suffered  from  *  toothache '  from  nine  years  of  age,  after  a  blow  on 
the  cheek,  ^fie  first  portion  of  the  jaw,  with  the  tumour,  was  removed  about  five  months 
after  it  was  first  observed ;  its  growth  had  been  painful,  both  in  the  jaw  and  the  cheek,  and 
was  attended  by  constant  headache.  No  portion  of  the  disease  was  apparently  left  at  the 
first  operation.  But  the  disease  reappeared  at  the  ramus,  which  was  subsequently  removed 
at  the  joint    The  patient  recovered. 

Subject  to  this  occasional  tendency  to  recurrence,  fibrous  tumours  may  be  classed 
as  essentially  innocent ;  largely  so,  in  proportion  to  many  of  those  which  affect  the 
jaws  ;  if  by  the  term  innocent  we  intend  to  convey  the  possibility  of  complete  eradi- 
cation  by  operation,  and,  subsequent  thereto,  a  total  immunity  of  the  part  and  the 
system  from  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

And  yet,  as  in  other  parts,  so  in  these,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  fibroid 
tumours  which  present  many  of  the  characteristics  of  true  fibrous  growths,  but 
possess  in  addition  the  peculiar  property,  that  upon  each  removal  there  appears  a 
more  rapid  tendency  towards  recurrence,  as  well  as  greater  rapidity  in  growth ;  from 
the  true  structure  of  fibrous  tissue,  as  each  removal  takes  place,  there  is  a  gradual 
shading  off  into  fibro-plastic  or  mere  gelatinous  tissue ;  until  at  last  rapid  growth 
and  rapid  deterioration  of  constitution  run  hand  in  hand,  and  the  patient  sinks,  ex- 
hausted by  a  foul  ulcerating  sore  based  on  a  monstrous  fungoid  mass.  When  cut 
into,  this  mass  presents  a  smooth,  gelatinous,  and  somewhat  elastic  surface ;  the 
structure  abounding  in  serosity,  and  often  readily  breaking  down ;  void  of  many 
blood-vessels,  and  of  a  low  vitality. 

Fibrous  tumours  of  the  jaw  may  be  partly  composed  of  bone ;  or  partake  of  a 
fibro-cellular  character,  such  as  we  find  in  similar  tumours  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 
In  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  is  a  preparation  showing,  on  section,  a  smsJI 
nucleus  of  bone  which  in  no  part  approaches  the  surface  of  the  tumour.'  Another 
specimen  shows  much  bone  radiating  into  the  substance  of  a  fibrous  tumour  from  its 
base,  and  approaching  in  some  parts  very  near  the  surface. 

Fibrous  tumours,  usually  of  slow  and  painless  growth,  are  often  attended  by  suf- 
fering when  they  affect  the  jaws  ;  and  their  growth  may  be  sufficiently  rapid  to  require 
the  aid  of  the  surgeon  within  a  few  months  of  their  outset  to  obviate  the  aerious 
results  of  pressure  and  encroachment  on  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

*  As  a  genei*al  rule  the  vascularity  of  a  fibrous  tumour  is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
its  singleness  and  toughness  of  construction.'  *  Yet,  in  the  r^on  of  the  mouth,  we 
constantly  observe  a  tendency  to  recurring  haemorrhage,  to  be  attributed  in  some 
measure  to  the  friction  the  suifaces  may  be  subject  to,  or  the  accidental  bruising  they 

»  No.  1041.  College  Museum.  ^  No.  1042,  i^i'rf. 

'  Series  ii.  No.  165.  *  Paget,  op,  cit,  vol.  ii  p.  131. 
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may  receive,  in  the  daily  process  of  ma8tication.  This  hsemorrhage  is  not  usually 
very  great  at  any  one  time ;  but  it  has  this  important  practical  bearing,  that  by  its 
amoiint  or  by  its  frequency  it  deprives  the  patient  of  much  blood ;  he  becomes  blanched 
and  reduced  ;  and  if  relief  be  long  deferred,  he  becomes  little  capable  of  undergoing 
an  operation,  which  of  itself  often  exacts  the  immediate  loss  of  a  large  amount  of 
blood.     A  case  already  related  points  to  the  principle  here  enunciated. 

Myeloid  tunwura  of  the  jaws. — What  has  already  been  said  relative  to  the 
general  features  of  fibrous  tumours  originating  in  the  jaws  will  to  some  extent  apply 
to  myeloid  tumours  affecting  these  bones.  They  will  perha])s  be  found  to  affect  those 
parts  almost  as  frequently  as  the  fibrous  tumours.  The  Museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital  contains  several  specimens  of  myeloid  growths  connected  with  the  maxillaiy 
bones. 

The  general  characteristics  of  these  growths  have  been  well  summed  up  by 
Paget.  *  Myeloid  tumours/  he  says,  *  usually  occur  singly ;  they  are  most  frequent 
in  youth,  and  very  rare  after  middle  age ;  they  generally  grow  slowly,  and  without 
pain ;  and  generally  commence  without  any  known  cause,  such  as  injury  or  heredi- 
taiy  disposition.  They  rarely,  except  in  portions,  become  osseous ;  they  have  no 
proneness  to  ulcerate  or  protrude ;  they  seem  to  be«u*  even  considerable  injury  without 
becoming  exuberant;  they  may  (but  veiy  rarely)  shrink,  or  cease  to  grow/  * 

A  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George*8  Hospital  shows  a  tumour  about  the  size  of  a 
nut,  with  a  pordon  of  the  whole  depth  of  the  lower  jaw^  which  was  removed  from  a  girl 
eight  years  of  age.  Four  and  a  halt  years  after,  she  remained  well.^  Mr.  G»8ar  HawBns 
removed  a  tumour  of  a  sicnilar  nature,  with  a  portion  of  the  alveolus  of  the  upper  jaw,  from 
a  little  girl  five  years  of  age,  in  St.  Geoive's  Hospital,  This  had  grown  rapidly  in  the  course 
of  about  three  weeks,  and  was  successfuOy  removed. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  myeloid  tumour  is  always  uncertain  without  microscopical 
examination  of  its  structure.  In  its  origin  and  growth,  in  connection  with  the  jaws, 
it  may  be  mistaken,  as  in  all  other  parts  which  it  attacks,  for  cartilaginous  or  fibro- 
cellular  growths.  Its  characteristic  features  are  most  mai'ked  in  its  intimate 
structure ;  for  an  account  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  essay  on  Tumours, 
vol.  i.  p.  273. 

The  nature  of  myeloid  tumours  of  the  jaw  permits  of  no  half  measures  in  treat- 
ment ;  entire  removal  of  the  growth,  with  the  portion  of  bone  to  which  it  may  be 
attached,  is  the  only  safe,  the  only  justifiable  course  to  be  pursued ;  and  no  delay 
should  be  recommended  or  sanctioned.  As  it  will  surely  grow  large  when  once 
started,  it  should  without  hesitation  be  removed  whenever  detected.  The  removal 
does  not  always  insure  safety.  There  is  no  doubt  that  myeloid  disaise  is  sometimes 
recurrent.     The  experience  of  late  years  has  fully  established  this  fact 

A  patient  under  the  care  of  the  author  was  the  subject  of  a  myeloid  growth  affecting  the 
left  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  Some  seven  years  previously  she  had  been  operated  on  for  a 
similar  growth  in  the  same  situation.  The  original  mass  appeared  to  nave  been  freely 
removed  with  a  portion  of  the  alveolus,  but  had  been  gradually  returning  for  twelve 
months.  This  was  removed  by  the  author  with  as  much  bone  as  appeared  to  be  impli- 
cated, and,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  no  diseased  portion  was  left  behind,  but  the  entire 
depth  of  the  bone  was  not  included  in  the  removal.  In  the  course  of  about  three  years  a 
tumour  again  showed  itself  in  the  old  place ;  and  nothing  remained  but  to  remove  the 
f(reater  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the  jaw.  There  has  been  no  return  in  the  lapse  of  five 
years.    The  mass  removed  was  true  myeloid. 

Osseous  tumours  of  the  upper  and  lower  maxillie  are  not  very  commonly  met  with, 
but  occur  sufficiently  often  to  make  them  especially  interesting  in  connection  with 
the  surgery  of  the  mouth.  They  will  be  found  to  occur  in  two  different  forms 
or  characters :  simply  as  outgrowths  from  the  parent  bone,  to  which  a  base  more 
or  less  narrow  or  broad  is  attached  ;  or  as  a  genetul  thickening  and  enlargement  of  a 
part,  or  of  the  entire  bone,  terminating  often  in  considerable  and  even  frightful 
malformation. 

»  Op,  cit,  vol.  ii.  p.  217.  «  Series  ii.  No.  168. 
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The  true  osseous  tumour  is  often  compact,  heavy,  hard,  and  ivory-like  on  section  ; 
or  else  more  spongy  or  cancellous,  much  less  hard,  and  much  lass  weighty  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size.  Pi-actically,  the  size,  the  rapidity  of  growth,  and  the  locality,  are  of 
more  importance  than  the  exact  condition  of  its  structui^e. 

Osseous  tumours  are  seldom  rapid  in  growth ;  they  may  affect  any  portion  of  tiie 
jaws ;  they  are  not  usually  painful,  but  generally  and  steadily  increase  in  size,  and 
sooner  or  later  their  removal  is  rendered  imperative. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  a  preparation  which  shows  the  true 
character  of  the  hard  ivory-like  tumour  of  the  jaws.  It  is  seen  growing  from  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  which  it  has  an  attachment  by  a  broadish  ba:se.^  Another 
similar  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital.'  The 
removal  of  these  outgrowths,  whether  they  implicate  the  upper  or  lower  jaws,  pre- 
sents no  greater  difficulties  than  does  the  i^moval  of  fibrous  or  other  tumours ; 
excepting,  that  if  deeply  nodulated  and  irregular  on  the  surface,  they  may  be 
eutangled  in  the  fibi^es  of  the  adjacent  muscles,  and  require  much  careful,  it  may  be 
tedious,  dissection,  before  they  can  Ijo  cleared  from  the  surrounding  soft  pai*t8. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  other  condition  refeired  to,  in  which  the 
bones  of  the  face,  or  any  portion  of  them,  take  on  a  i)eculiar  process  of  growth, 
thickening,  and  occasionally  great  enlai'gement. 

The  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  contains  specimens  illusti^tive  of  this 
diseased  action  in  bone,  and  they  demonstitite  what  an  amount  of  hideous  deformity 
may  occur  in  the  victims  of  this  horrible  disease — homble,  inn.«imuch  as  it  apjiears 
perft'ctly  beyond  the  control  of  medical  treatment ;  and  unless  seated  in  a  part  i^eadily 
removable,  Qiitails  on  the  wretched  sufferer  a  lingering  malady  which,  though  slowly, 
yet  suivly,  in  most  cases,  coutinuas  its  growth  until  its  mechaniciil  inteifei-encc  with 
the  proeass  of  deglutition,  or  some  other  complication,  causes  death. 

The  tendency  of  this  disease  appears  to  be,  that  it  does  not  restrict  itaelf  to  one 
bone,  or  one  portion  of  a  bone ;  but  tlxat  several  bones  contiguous  to  each  other  may 
become  affected  in  their  turn,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  all  surgical  interference 
woulil  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  If,  however,  the  disejise  be  confined  to  one 
portiou  of  the  face,  such  as  the  lower  jaw  or  the  antrum,  it  may  probably  be  relieved 
by  opei-ation. 

This  diseased  action  may  be  set  up  in  very  early  life.  A  case  La  related  by  Paget, 
in  which  Mr.  Stanley  removed  the  superior  maxillary  bone  in  a  girl,  fifteen  years 
of  age,  in  whom  the  swelling  had  been  oljserved  to  commence  eight  years  previously. 

With  respect  to  treatment  of  osseous  tumours  generally,  it  will  be  found,  a.s  a  rule, 
that  neither  local  applications  nor  constitutional  measures  appear  to  ariust,  or  destroy 
their  growth.  It  is  but  a  waste  of  time,  and  tiifiiiig  with  the  patient  s  confidence, 
to  suggest  anything  but  the  entu*e  removal  of  the  tumour.  Of  coui-se  this  recom- 
mendation will  depend  on  the  amount  of  bone  implicated  by  the  disease  ;  but  if  the 
muss  can  be  entirely  removed  by  the  knife  and  saw,  and  the  ojjeration  be  otherwi^e 
practicable,  the  removal  of  the  tumour  is  most  likely  to  be  perfectly  satisfactor}'  in 
its  results.  ^  It  may  be  stated  that  absolute  security  against  the  repi-oduction  of  an 
exostosis  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  removal  of  eveiy  part  of  its  circumferenoe.  If 
but  the  smallest  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  exostosis,  with  its  cartilaginoas  cap- 
sule, be  left,  repixxluction  of  the  tumour  will  be,  at  the  lea.st,  not  an  impreliablc 
occurrence.*  * 

Experience  has  fully  confirmed  the  observations  just  quoted;  and  the  caution 
which  they  inculcate  is,  not  to  attempt  the  removal  of  a  portion,  when  the  whole  mass 
of  an  osseous  tumour  may  present  obstacles  to  its  entire  resection.  How  far  the 
hypertrophied  condition  of  bone  may  hei'eafter  prove  to  be  subject  to  constitutional 
treatment  Ls  a  fair  question  of  experiment.  The  disease  is  not  common,  and  oppor- 
tunities are  few  in  which  the  efficacy  or  benefit  of  drugs,  externally  or  internally,  can 
tie  fairly  tested.  The  disease  has  certainly  something  more  of  a  constitutional  cha- 
racter than  simple  osseous  outgrowth,  and  the  condition  is  one  which  has  been  known 

*  Xo.  1035.  '  Series  ii.  No.  191. 

'    Stanley,  On  Diseases  of  Bones,  p.  167. 
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oorasionally  to  assert  the  prerogative  of  hereditary  transmission.     lu  reference  to 
treatment,  Mr.  Stanley  states  that '  medicines  have  no  influence  upon  the  disease.' 

In  their  removal  by  .operation,  there  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  applies 
to  osseous  tumours,  that  the  whole  of  the  disease  must  be  removed  ;  for  when  the 
deformity  is  the  i^esult  of  hypertrophy,  if  the  whole  mass  b  beyond  removal  by  the 
surgeon,  even  a  portion  may  be  cut  away  with  present  if  not  permanent  benefit.  *  1 
know,  in  cases  where  only  part  of  the  hypertrophied  bones  have  been  removed,  the 
wound  baa  healed  soundly  over  the  remaining  portion  of  them ;  and  it  has  not  in 
such  instances  appeared  that  the  operation  was  followed  by  any  increase  of  the 


Vascular  tunuyiirs  of  bone  are  so  rare,  and  of  the  jaw  so  few  instances  have  been 
placed  on  record,  that  we  even  venture  to  express  some  hesitation  in  taking  for  grantexl 
that  those  desciibed  may  not  have  been  tumours  of  a  cancerous  nature.  The  entire 
removal  of  the  dLsease  is  the  only  treatment  to  be  recommended.  As  described,  the 
disease  appears  to  commence  in  early  life,  and  to  be  painless;  but  its  external 
ch:micters  are  such  that  no  very  accurate  opinion  can  bo  formed  of  its  nature,  unless 
it  prt!sent  on  the  surface  the  deep  red  coloiu*  pix)duced  by  enlarged  vessels. 

Mucoiis  tumour,  or  mt/xoma, — Virchow  hjxs  drawn  attention  to  this  variety,  and 
it  will  be  found  described  in  the  essay  on  Tumours  (vol.  i.  p.  2G7).  They  ai*e  rare 
in  the  jaw,  but  have  been  met  with.  They  may  l)e  removed  like  other  tumoiu-s,  and 
are  not  liable  to  return. 

Cancerous  tumours  of  the  maxillae,  and  cancerous  ulceration  of  the  gums,  remain 
to  l>e  considered. 

Cancer  of  the  bones  of  the  mouth  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  it  Ls  generally  of 
the  medullary  form,  occasionally  of  the  osteoid  variety.  Cancer  of  the  gums  is  more 
rigidly  confined  to  the  epithelial  character.  Scirrhas,  in  its  onslaughts,  appears  to 
disregard  these  regions  ;  for  though  found  as  a  secondary  condition  in  lx)ne,  it  has 
not  fallen  to  our  lot  to  notice  it  in  the  bones  of  the  face  ;  the  ex|)erience  of  others 
confirms  this  observation. 

Cancerous  growths  are  observed  more  frequently  to  affect  the  superior  than  the 
inferior  maxilla,  and  to  commence  most  frequently  in,  or  around,  the  walls  of  the 
antrum.  The  histoiy  during  life,  and  the  anatomy,  of  medullary  and  osteoid  cancers 
of  bone,  written  elsewhere  in  this  work,  apply  in  every  minute  particular  to  the 
origin,  the  growth,  and  the  structure  of  cancers  affecting  the  bones  of  the  face.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  requisite  to  enter  now  into  a  minute  examination  of  their  con- 
stituents; our  remarks  will  embrace  the  chief  practical  features  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  surgeon  should  be  directed,  so  that  a  correct  diagnosis  be  ai-rived  at, 
and  prompt  measures  adopted  where  necessary. 

Age  is  no  criterion,  in  the  diagnosis  to  be  formed,  respecting  a  cancerous  tumour 
of  the  mouth.  We  observe  the  disease  in  children,  in  persons  of  middle  life,  in  the 
extreme  of  old  age.  It  commences  often  without  pain,  but  it  i-arely  progresses 
without  suffering ;  and  in  many  instances  the  pain  of  cancer  affecting  these  bones  is 
f«vere  beyond  description.  The  external  appearances  of  the.se  tumours  differ  in 
many  ways,  and  much  in  each  case. 

The  diagnostic  i)oint,  however,  which  alwaj's  marks  the  difference  l)etween  a 
non-malignant  tumour  and  one  of  a  ctmcerous  nature  is  the  more  easily  implication 
and  contamination  of  the  tissues  which  surround  the  latter ;  the  adhesion  of  the  skin 
externally,  and  its  frequently  brawny  dark  red  and  congested  state  being  marked, 
es|)ectally  on  the  surface  of  those  which  protrude  much  outwartls. 

When  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lower  jaw,  its  character  may  lie  more  readily 
and  earlier  detected  than  in  the  upper.  If  medullary,  it  displays  a  softish  pulpy 
ma.Hs,  more  or  less  elastic  ;  projecting,  it  may  be,  on  the  outer  side,  and  bulging  out 

*  Stanley,  On  Diseases  of  Bones,  p.  6. 
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the  chiQ  or  cheak  ;  or  on  the  ianer  side,  aud  pushing  down  towards  the  throat ;  or  it 
may  uniformly  surround  the  bone. 

A  case  illustrative  of  the  later  condition  was  (1863)  in  St.  Qeorge*s  Hospital,  under 
our  care.  It  was  rapidly  ruDniug  its  course.  Tlie  patient,  a  man  aged  46,  obeerved  a 
swelling  on  the  ou^er  side  of  the  lower  jaw  four  months  previous  to  admission.  The  tumour 
rapidly  increased,  and,  on  admission,  mvolved  tlie  bone,  irom  the  symphysis  to  the  first 
molars  on  each  side.  It  projected  backwards  and  downwards  to  the  hyoid  lione.  The  skin 
over  it  was  stretched,  and  partially  adherent,  especially  at  the  lower  and  left  side,  where  it 
was  thin,  soft,  red,  aud  pulpy  ;  much  as  if  the  disease  had  nearly  made  its  way  to  the  surface. 
Some  of  ths  teeth  on  the  left  side  were  becoming  prominent  and  loose.  Under  such  condi« 
tions,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  interfere  by  operation.  The  patient  died  about  three  mouths 
after  his  admission. 

Occasionally  the  masses  which'  project  into  the  mouth  run  early  into  ulceration, 
discharge  very  offensive  matter,  and  often  have  a  ready  tendency  to  bleed.  If  teeth 
become  loose  and  are  removed,  a  fungoid  growth  shortly  fills  the  vacant  alveolar 
sockets.  Tiie  external  parts,  if  the  tumour  projects  externally,  appear  soon  to 
become  thoroughly  implicated  in  the  growing  mass ;  the  skin  becomes  bound  down 
to  the  parts  beneath ;  it  becomes  darker  coloui^,  dusky  red  or  purplish ;  brawny, 
uneven,  and  puckered,  with  soft  round  knobs  projecting  outwards ;  and  ultimately 
ulcerated,  when  rapid  destruction  of  structure  sometimes  occurs  from  sloughing.  A 
foul  excavated  and  irregular  sore  is  thus  produced.  The  neighbouring  lymphatics 
frequently  bear  evidence  of  the  constitutional  contamination ;  and  the  cachexia  of 
cancer  is  usually  well  marked. 

When  the  upper  jaw  is  the  saat  of  cancerous  growth,  there  is  often,  in  its  early 
stage,  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumour. 
It  is  often  bub  little  exposed  to  view  ;  it  may  be  entirely  embedded  in  an  osseous 
chamber ;  or  compressed  aud  moulded  by  osseous  walls,  which,  in  the  commencement, 
retard  or  direct  the  cour<je  of  its  growth.  It  may  project  into  the  nostril,  block  it 
up,  and,  perforating  the  septum,  pass  through  to  the  opposite  side ;  it  may  oommenoe 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum,  and  project  forwards  under  cover  of  the  cheek ; 
or  from  the  outer  wall,  and  proceed  downwards  over  the  alveolus,  and  upwards  into 
the  temporal  fossa ;  or  from  the  interior  of  the  antrum,  and  make  its  way  uniformly 
into  the  nares,  into  the  mouth,  into  the  orbit,  outwards,  and  forwards,  and  back- 
wards. Aa  it  grows,  the  bones  adjacent  to  it  become  expanded  to  some  extent ;  then 
implicated  or  absorbed.  If  it  presses  forwards,  the  cheek  and  upper  lip  become  dis- 
tended and  puffy ;  the  fungoid  g^wth  within  increases,  and  protrudes  sometimes,  at 
the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  the  eyelids  become  oedematous,  and  by  degrees  are  closed ; 
or  perhaps,  prior  to  this,  the  eyeball  is  pushed  forwards  or  outwards ;  and  the  cornea, 
no  longer  covered  by  the  lids,  ulcerates  or  sloughs,  and  the  contents  of  the  globe 
escape.  Nothing  can  be  more  hideous  than  the  advanced  condition  of  a  medullary 
c;mcer  of  the  u^)per  jaw,  presenting  often  a  mass  half  as  large  as  the  hetid  itself; 
ulcemted  or  sloughy  on  its  surface ;  discharging  horribly  stinking  pus,  mixed  with 
blood ;  and  persecuting  the  sufferer  with  unabating  and  often  agonising  pain. 

R'ipidity  of  growth  is  a  strong  point  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  is  to  decide 
the  character  of  such  tumours.  But  we  have  already  observed,  that  rapid  growth 
is  seen  occa.sionaIIy  in  tumoui*8  of  a  non-maligmint  character.  In  medullary  tumours 
rapid  growth  is  the  rule ;  early  attainment  of  size  a  marked  feature ;  and  the  rapidity 
of  growth  commensurate  with  increase  of  size.  The  constitutional  deterioration  also 
is  continuous.  The  early  contamination  of  the  skin  with  the  tumour  should  Borely 
point  out  to  the  surgeon  the  extreme  foolhardiness  of  attempting  to  remove  a  mass  of 
disease,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  almost  impassible  to  define  ;  and,  consequently,  the 
satisfactory  removal  of  which  is  rarely  practicable,  with  due  regard  to  the  patient's 
benefit. 

To  illustrate  the  various  points  herein  put  forward,  and  to  mark  especially  the  dilficulty 
of  obtainin^r  a  satisfactory  insight  into  the  origin  of  such  growths,  as  well  as  to  indicate  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  remove  many  of  them  oy  operative  interference,  #e  wish 
to  draw  particuUr  attention  to  the  following  ca'^es : — We  were  consulted  by  the  parents  of  a 
child,  L.  C,  aged  5,  suffering  from  a  tumour,  supposed  to  he  connected  with  the  upper 
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maxillm  of  the  left  side.  The  left  nostril  was  filled  up  and  pushed  outwards ;  the  soft  palate 
was  much  pressed  downwards,  and  a  portion  of  the  tumour  could  be  seen  at  its  lower  edge. 
Some  attempts  had  previously  baen  made  to  drag  away  the  mass;  but  upon  each  occasion 
alarming  hemorrhage  occurred.  As  the  disease  was  evidently  medullary  cancer,  increasing 
rapidlvy  and  there  was  great  uncertainty  as  to  its  origin,  it  was  recommended  that  no  opera- 
tion should  be  permitted.    The  child  died  within  two  months  of  our  first  visit. 

The  face  was  greatly  disfigured  by  considerable  protrusion  of  the  left  eyeball  outwards 
and  forwards,  by  the  expansion  of  the  nostrils^  and  by  the  projection  of  a  fungoid  mass  from 
the  left  one. 

The  dura  mater,  between  the  sella  turcica  and  the  ethmoid  bone,  was  thickened  on  its 
attached  surface,  and  readily  separated  from  the  bone.  The  corresponding  portion  of  bone, 
as  well  as  the  cribriform  plate  and  crista,  were  more  vascular,  darker  coloured,  and  less  com^ 
pact  in  structure  than  natural.  The  nostrils  were  filled  with  a  whitish  medullary  tumour. 
It  had  projected  in  front  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  separated  the  nasal  bones  and  carti^ 
lages  some  distance  from  each  other.     Inferiorly,  it  had  partially  protruded  through  the 

Fig.  130.— Portrait  of  a  naUent  with  Malignant  Tumour  of  the  Upper  Jaw,  and 
deficiency  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 


anterior  orifice  of  the  left  nostril,  and  had  separated  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior 
maTJllag  and  palate-bones  sufiiciently  to  admit  the  point  of  a  finger  between  their  edges.  The 
septum  nasi  was  absorbed  to  a  great  extent ;  also  toe  inner  walls  of  the  orbits ;  and  thus  the 
tamoar  projected  into  the  cavity  of  each  orbit,  occupying  the  whole  of  that  of  the  left  side, 
where  it  hiid  pushed  the  eyeball  outwards,  on  a  level  with  the  anterior  orbital  margin.  The 
tumour  had  also  penetrated  into  each  antrum.  Posteriorly  it  had  passed  through  the  open- 
ings of  the  poNBtenor  nares ;  was  in  close  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  basilar  process 
and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae ;  pressed  down  the  soft  palate  con- 
siderably^ and  had  extended  into  the  pharynx  almost  as  low  as  the  epiglottis. 

The  aoove  case  illustrates  the  progress  of  medullary  cancer  of  the  upper  jaw  m  childhood ; 
the  following  shows  how  similar  are  the  conditions  m  more  advanced  life;  and  both  show 
bow  in  each  the  surgeon  would  be  foiled  in  any  nttempt  to  remove  them.  A  woman  aged 
fifty  was  admitted  into  St.  George*s  Hospital  in  July  1801,  under  the  author^s  care,  for  a 
tumour  apparently  growing  from  the  antrum,  and  involving  its  anterior  wall  and  the  bard 
palate.     Five  months  previous  she  had  a  decayed  tooth  removed  from  the  upper  jaw,  for  pain 
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on  the  left  aide  of  the  face  and  bead ;  immediately  after  which  tbe  gum  enbirgedy  and  ao 
abscess  wbich  formed  was  opened,  when  the  escape  of  about  half  an  ounce  of  pus  took  place. 
The  opening  closed  ;  but  as  the  sweUing  itjturned,  it  ifias  again  lanced  two  days  aft«r,  but 
on  this  occasion  no  pus  escaped.  From  that  time  the  sweUing  continued  to  increase,  and  now 
presented  a  prominent  mass  over  the  antrum  and  in  the  mouth,  both  in  front  of  the  alveoluB 
and  through  the  hard  palate.  The  tumour  grew  very  considerably.  She  suffered  excessive 
pain.  The  eye,  pushea  forwards,  became  opaque,  and  sight  was  soon  completely  destroved ; 
deglutition  also  was  ditiicult.    She  died  about  ten  months  from  the  commencement  of  the 


The  skin  was  not  implicated  in  the  growth.  The  bones  surrounding  the  mass  were  so 
soft,  that  they  were  readily  cut  with  a  H^alpel.  The  tumour  projected  largely  into  the  mouth ; 
it  involved  the  palate,  the  inferior  turbinated,  the  ethmoid,  the  sphenoid,  and  tbe  superior 
maxillary  bones.  Through  a  portion  of  the  ethmoid  and  splienoid  bones  there  was  an  openinjir 
communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  The  growth,  with  the  portion  of  upper  jaw  that 
remained  connected  with  it,  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital.^ 

II.  W.,  aged  38,  was  admitted  to  St.  George's  Hospital  under  the  authors  care, 
Janimry  1870.  In  July  1860,  she  first  noticed  swelling  of  the  right  lower  eyelid,  with 
neuralgic  pains  over  the  right  temple  and  brow.  After  a  month  the  eye  began  to  protrude. 
In  September  the  right  cheek  began  to  bulge  out,  and  the  right  side  of  tbe  nose  to  enlarge. 
The  sight  of  the  right  eye  had  been  failing  for  some  two  months  prior  to  her  admission.  The 
mass  now  (April  1870)  projects  into  the  right  nostril,  into  the  right  orbit,  and  outwards  under 
the  cheek  and  masseter ;  and  bulges  into  the  mouth  to  a  slight  extent.  Hsemorrhage  occa- 
sionally occurs  from  the  nostril.  The  increase  of  tbe  tumour  is  very  perceptible ;  its  aspect 
is  represented  by  the  engraving. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  patient's  condition  is,  that  «A^  has  no  vestige  of  a  lower  jaw.  It  is 
related  by  her  friends  that  when  two  year.s  of  age  the  lower  jaw  exfoliated  entirely  ;  but  there 
is  now  no  indication  of  such  a  bone  having  ever  existed.  She  has  always  been  fed  on  soft 
food.' 

If  a  canceix)ns  tumour  of  the  lower  jaw  be  seen  in  an  early  condition,  if  it  is 
situated  near  the  symphysis,  and  the  patient  desire  it,  its  removal,  with  the  whole 
depth  of  the  bone  to  which  it  is  attached,  may  be  attempted ;  for  if  situated  in  front, 
the  limits  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  tumour  dissected  out  entire.  But  if  it  involve 
the  bone  near  the  angle,  we  can  seldom  ascertain  how  deeply  it  may  extend,  or  to 
what  degree  it  involves,  by  infiltration,  the  tissues  at  the  root  of  the  tongue ;  it  maj 
extend  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  scalpel. 

After  all,  it  will  be  found  that  much  discrimination  is  required  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeon  who  has  to  decide  upon  the  removal  of  a  cancerous  growth  of  the 
jaw ;  so  much  depends  on  the  individual  features  of  each  case,  that  it  would  be 
entirely  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  a  strict  code  of  directions  relative  to  treat- 
ment. At  best,  however,  interference  by  operation  is  in  the  large  number  of  cases 
most  unsatisfactory  :  in  the  few,  we  hope  some  benefit  is  conferred. 

We  cannot  do  greater  justice  to  the  subject  than  by  transcribing,  in  conclusion,  the  words 
of  Monsieur  Giral&s :  '  Dans  le  traitement  des  tumours  du  sinus  maxillaire,  il  est  des  cas  daps 
lesquels  le  chirurgieu  doit  agir,  et  d'autres  cas  dans  lesquels  il  est  prudent  de  s*abetenir. 
Lorsque  les  tumeurs  sont  de  petit  volume,  et  surtout  lorsque  la  constitution  du  malade  n*est 
pas  alter^e,  Tart  doit  intervenir,  et  dans  ce  cas,  il  peut  arreter  le  mal  pendant  quelque  temp^, 
et  prolonjrer  la  vie  des  malades.  Si  la  tumeur  est  volumineuse,  sans  que  la  constitution  du 
malade  soit  encore  alt(5r4e ;  si  la  cachexie  cancereuse  n'est  pas  d^velopp^,  le  chirurgien  doit 
encore  intervenir,  et  par  deux  raisons :  d'abord,  parce  qu'il  peut  arreter  pour  quelque  tamps 
la  marcbe  d*une  maladie  quia  une  grande  tendance  j\  progresser ;  ensuite,  parce  qull  peut 
avoir  affaire  k  une  tumeur  fibro-plastique  dont  la  malignity,  dans  le  cas  ou  elle  serait  maligne, 
serait  toujours  moindre  que  celle  des  tumeurs  encephaloides.  Lorsqu*enfin  la  tumeur  du 
sinus  est  volumineuse,  quelle  envoie  des  prolongements  en  tout  sens,  que  la  constitution  du 
malade  est  alt($r6e,  Tintervention  de  I'art  ne  ferait  que  compliquer  un  ^tat  deja  trop  grave.** 

The  gums  and  the  other  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth,  if  affected  by  cancer,  are 
usually  attacked  by  the  epithelial  variety.  Commencing  gradually  on  the  surface  of 
the  former,  it  runs  its  course,  similar  to  that  species  of  cancer  elsewhere.  By  degrees 
the  ulcerated  surface  spreads  ;  the  borders  of  the  ulcer  present  their  usual  thickened 
and  elevated  edges ;  not  only  tbe  cheek,  but  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  tongue 
become  secondarily  affected.     The  disease  in  this  situation  is  generally  very  painful  ; 

^  The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Hunter  for  the  post-mortem  examination. 

*  The  patient  died  K>on  afterwards. 

'  Dea  Maladies  du  SiiiM  maxillaire,  p.  64. 
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much  distress  is  occasioned  by  movements  of  the  cheek  or  tongue ;  much  misery 
entailed  by  constiut  escape  of  saliva ;  great  inconvenience  and  often  diiiiculty  is 
experienced  in  articulation  and  mastication. 

Epithelial  cancer  affecting  the  mouth  appears  to  partake  of  a  more  malignant 
aspect  than  it  assumes  elsewhere ;  or  rather,  we  might  say,  its  local  position  renders 
it  an  obstacle  to  the  requisite  supply  of  food  ;  consequently  the  life  of  the  patient  is 
sooner  terminated.  The  glands  in  the  sub-maxillary  and  cervical  regions  will  often 
be  found  to  be  early  implicated  in  epithelioma  of  the  mouth ;  under  such  circum- 
stances operative  interference  would  not  be  justifiable.  But  should  the  condition  of 
the  patient,  with  the  absence  of  gland  enlargement,  and  the  situation  of  the  disease, 
indicate  any  hope  of  relief  from  an  operation,  the  surgeon  must  exercise  his  judgment 
in  deciding  to  carry  it  out.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  results  are  not  satisfactory. 
The  treatment  to  be  adopted  locally  should  consist  of  gargles,  to  obviate  the  distress 
occasioned  by  offensive  discharges ;  constitutionally,  anodyna^  to  lull  the  pangs 
which  constantly  dart  through  the  parts  affected. 


Operations. 

As  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  lower  or  upper  jaw,  or  any  portions  of  them, 
have  been  fully  described  in  all  ti^eatises  on  Operative  Surgery,  we  feel  that  there  is 
nothing  new  to  recoixl  in  the  following  observations.  Our  notice  of  the  diseases  of  the 
jaws  would,  however,  be  incomplete  were  we  not  to  lay  befoi-e  the  reader  the  goneiul 
rules  he  should  observe,  and  the  maimer  in  which  he  sliould  proceed,  when  called 
upon  to  operate  on  either  of  these  bones. 

Operations  in  diseases  of  the  lower  jaw  may  involve  the  removal  of  but  a  small 
jx)rtion  of  the  bone  ;  of  a  large  |K)i*tion  of  its  anterior  division  ;  of  one  half — from  the 
symphysis  to  the  condyle ;  or  rai-ely  of  the  whole  bone,  with  both  articular  proeeases. 
Thei^  is  considemble  difference  in  the  methotl  of  proceeding  under  these  various  con- 
ditions ;  but  chiefly  as  logards  the  external  incisions  I'equii-ed  in  each. 

A  small  tumour  may  occupy  only  a  portion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  gi-owth  be  found  connected  with  the  alveolar  etlge  without  affecting  the  bone 
to  a  gi^atin*  depth  ;  extending  perhaps  further  laterally  than  downwards.  It  may 
have  involved  the  alveolar  process  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  corresjx)nding  teeth 
are  loose  or  have  l)t»en  pushed  out.  A  case  in  which  a  tumour  (fibi'ous)  affected  the 
lower  jaw  to  the  extent  of  the  four  incisors,  aime  under  our  care  a  few  years  ago. 
The  tumour  was  firm  and  painless,  and  involved  about  half  the  depth  of  the  jaw« 
The  canine  teeth  wera  removtnl ;  a  saw  was  then  used  to  cut  dowu  on  each  side  of 
the  tumour,  through  half  the  depth  of  the  bone  ;  then,  with  a  pair  of  cutting  forceps, 
the  upjier  half  of  the  bone,  l)etween  the  lateral  cuts,  was  t;iken  away  with  the 
tumour  still  adherent  to  it.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  relates  a  case  in  which  he  amoved  a 
much  larger  poi-tion,  in  breadth,  of  the  lower  jaw,  by  a  similar  operation. ^  He 
justly  observes,  that  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  leave  the  lower  half  of  the  bono 
are  very  considei*ab]e ;  for  the  lower  jaw  retains  its  shape,  and  false  teeth  can  be 
readily  adapted  to  it  when  the  parts  ai-e  healed.  When,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  tumour  is  small,  no  external  incision  is  requisite.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  Sir 
W.  Fergusson  was  obligcil  to  expose  the  tumour  by  making  incisions  from  the  angles 
of  the  mouth  to  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw.  If  the  operator  Ciin  possibly  avoid  cutting 
through  the  lip,  he  should  by  all  means  do  so;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  by  di*awing 
the  lower  lip  down,  separating  it  from  the  bone,  and  with  retractors  pulling  upon 
the  angles  of  the  mouth,  a  considerable  surface  of  the  anterior  {mrt  of  the  bone  may 
be  exposed,  without  any  ext€>mal  incision.  Instead  of  two  incisions  through  the 
lower  lip,  when  a  tumour  has  to  be  i-emoved  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  jaw, 
one  inci«ion  in  the  median  line  may  suffice  :  it  can  l)e  cjuried  down  below  the  chin 
without  any  ol>stacle  or  objection  ;  and  this  allows  the  flaps  to  l>e  dmwn  well  over  to 
either  side,  so  as  to  expose  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bone.     The  downward 

*  Fergusson  fl  Practical  Surffety,  p.  608. 
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extension  of  the  incision  also  affords  a  ready  escape  for  the  future  discharge  from  the 
wound. 

When  a  tumour  involves  the  whole  depth  of  the  bone,  and  this  has  to  be  removed 
with  the  morbid  growth,  the  external  incisions  having  been  made,  the  flaps  must  be 
cleanly  dissected  from  the  tumour,  to  expose  a  sufficient  surfiioe  of  healthy  bone  on 
each  side.  In  order  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  cut  where  the  tissues  are  sound,  the 
teeth  should  be  removed  where  the  bone  is  to  be  divided.  The  anterior  sur&ce  being 
denuded,  the  posterior  has  to  be  freed  from  attachments  of  muscles,  &c.  Prior  to 
passing  the  knife  behind  the  bone,  the  tongue  must  be  secured ;  a  strong  ligature 
should  be  passed  through  its  apex,  and  held  by  an  assistant.  Of  course  this  is  only 
requisite  when  the  muscles  are  detached  at  the  symphysis.  If  this  precaution  be 
neglected,  the  tongue  is  apt  to  fall  back  on  the  division  of  its  muscles,  and  the 
patient  runs  the  risk  of  suffocation.  The  ligature  may  be  removed  a  few  hours 
after  the  operation  j  in  the  meantime  it  sliould  be  held  by  an  assistant,  or 
otherwise  secured  on  the  face.  A  large  fibrous  tumour  of  the  lower  jaw  was 
removed  in  our  presence,  with  more  than  half  of  the  bone,  without  any  attention 
being  paid  to  the  tongue ;  the  patient  appeared  choking,  when  the  tongue  was 
seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  drawn  forwards,  and  immediately  secured  with  a 
needle  and  thread,  and  the  patient  again  breathed  with  comfort.  If  the  tumour 
be  very  large,  and  irregular  on  its  posterior  aspect,  it  is  better  first  to  cut  through 
the  jaw,  and  subsequently  to  detach  it  with  the  tumour.  The  isolated  portion 
of  the  jaw  can  thus  be  turned  forwards,  and  the  mass  dissected  from  the  soft 
tissues  at  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  commencing  within  from  above  downwards. 
The  method  of  dividing  the  jaw  is  simple,  if  properly  performed.  The  outer  shell  of 
the  bone  should  be  notched  with  a  fine  saw,  and  then  the  bone  cut  through  with  a 
pair  of  strong  bone-cutting  forceps.  When  a  tumour  implicates  the  side  of  the  lower 
jaw,  or  runs  near  to  or  involves  the  ramus,  the  external  incision,  to  expose  the  bone, 
should  differ  from  that  described.  If  it  be  requisite  to  disarticulate  the  bone,  the 
external  incision  should  commence  just  above  and  over  the  corresponding  temporo- 
maxillary  joint ;  be  carried  down  to  near  the  angle ;  then  turned  forwards  to  the 
side  of  the  chin  and  (if  the  tumour  extend  far  forwards)  towards  the  border  of  the 
lip,  and  terminate  within  a  little  of  its  fi'ee  margin.  The  integuments  of  the  side  of 
the  face  included  in  this  line  of  incision  are  now  to  be  dissected  upwards.  The 
incision  has  cix)ssed  the  facial  arteiy ;  and  as  the  flap  is  dissected  off,  the  aitery  must 
be  divided  ;  it  had  better  at  once  be  tied,  to  save  loss  of  blood.  The  bone  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  diseased  mass  has  then  to  be  divided,  as  described.  The 
portion  to  be  disarticulated  must  now  be  seized  and  drawn  outwards ;  some  force 
may  be  requisite  to  effect  this.  As  the  bone  is  drawn  outwards,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  muscles  are  to  be  detached  from  its  inner  surface.  The  knife  has  only  to 
be  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  bone  to  effect  this,  and  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
danger.  As  the  articulation  is  approached,  the  bone  should  be  still  pushed  forcibly 
outwards ;  the  point  of  the  knife  made  to  cut  close  to  it,  and  care  taken,  in  cutting 
through  the  ligaments  of  the  articulation,  not  to  let  the  point  be  carried  inwards,  or 
out  of  sight.  The  external  carotid  or  the  internal  maxillary  may  readily  be  wounded, 
if  this  precaution  be  neglected.  If  disarticulation  be  not  requisite,  in  consequence 
of  the  tumour  not  extending  to  the  condyle,  the  external  incision  need  not  be  carried 
quite  so  high  on  the  side  of  the  face ;  but,  in  other  respects,  should  be  made  in  the 
direction  just  described.  The  bone,  however,  will  have  to  be  divided  behind,  as 
well  as  in  front  of  the  tumour.  In  a  case  under  the  care  of  the  author,  about  half 
of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw  was  implicated  by  a  growth,  which  proved  to  be  a 
round- celled  sarcoma.  For  its  removal,  the  external  incision  was  confined  to  a  line 
drawn  along  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxilla  from  its  angle  to  the  symphysis ; 
the  cheek  was  then  dissected  up  freely,  and  the  bone  divided  from  below,  just  in 
front  of  the  angle  and  also  close  to  the  right  of  the  median  line.  Subsequently  the 
detached  piece  was  readily  separated  from  the  inner  attachments,  and  the  wound 
brought  together  by  sutures.  Very  little  disfigurement  followed.  If  the  division  of 
the  lower  lip  can  be  thus  avoided  the  disfigurement  will  of  coiuiie  be  very  much 
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lemened  than  if  cut  through.  The  remaining  stages  of  the  operation  are  comprised 
in  secoring  all  bleeding  yessels  and  in  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together. 
Silver  sutures  are  probably  most  useful  here.  They  should  be  introduced  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  so  that  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  side  of  the  fftce  be  accu- 
rately adjusted  to  each  other.  The  extreme  vascularity  of  the  tissues  generally 
secures  rapid  union  and  a  speedy  recovery.  The  inner  surface  of  the  cheek  should 
be  supported  vrith  a  fold  of  wet  lint.  The  disseverad  muscles  soon  adapt  themselves 
to  their  novel  duty,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  are  capable  of  supporting  the  tongue 
suflSciently  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  usual  offices,  without  fear  of  its  retraction 
towards  the  pharynx.  The  chief  inconvenience  as  regards  the  portion  of  the  jaw 
which  is  left  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  be  drawn  inwards.  But  if  a  thin  cap  of  metal  be 
prepared  previous  to  the  operation,  so  that  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  can  be  secured 
by  it,  it  may  be  applied,  as  soon  as  the  operation  is  completed,  with  great  advantage. 
It  steadies  the  parts,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  administration  of  food.  This 
latter  should  be  fluid,  and  may  easily  be  sucked  in  between  the  lips,  without 
separating  the  teeth  on  the  sound  side.  The  jaw  should  be  supported  by  a  hand- 
kerchief or  bandage  passed  under  the  chin,  and  fixed  over  the  head.  Formidable  as 
these  operations  may  occasionally  be,  patients  usually  convalesce  satisfactorily ;  nor 
is  the  disfigurement  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  jaw, 
or  even  the  whole  bone,  so  great  as  might  be  expected.  In  men  the  cicatrix  can  be 
partially  hidden  by  whisker  and  beard ;  and  in  women  a  little  artificial  ornament 
will  readily  conceal  the  greater  part.  The  material  deposited  in  the  situation  of  the 
original  bone  assumes  a  shape  much  like  that  of  the  jaw  itself;  becomes  firm  and 
fibrous,  and  able  to  support  a  plate  with  artificial  teeth. 

If  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw  is  to  be  removed,  the  incision  should  extend  from 
one  side  of  the  face  to  the  other.  Starting  from  over  the  articulation,  the  incision,  on 
arriving  at  the  chin,  instead  of  being  carried  up  towards  the  lip,  should  be  carried 
onwards  to  the  opposite  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  then  upwards  to  the  condyle.  This  is 
a  formidable  operation.  If  practicable,  considerable  facility  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  symphysis  immediately  alter  the  exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  whole 
bone.  This  step  will  be  found  to  accelerate,  and  render  much  less  complicated,  the 
separation  of  the  muscles  and  soft  tissues  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone  and 
tumour,  and  especially  aid  in  the  more  rapid  disarticulation  of  each  condyle. 

The  extensive  incision  necessary  for  the  removal  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lower 
jaw  unavoidably  passes  across  and  divides  the  larger  branches  of  the  portio  dura ; 
the  result  of  which  is  loss  of  power  over  the  cheek,  and  a  drawing  over  of  the  mouth 
to  the  opposite  side.  This  disfigurement  at  first  is  generally  considerable;  but 
appears  usually  to  improve  by  time,  though  it  rarely  entirely  disappears.  Mr.  Syme 
succeeded  in  removing  a  tumour  confined  to  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  by  a  modified 
inciidon  on  the  side  of  the  face,  commencing  over  the  tumour,  and  continued  down 
towards  the  angle,  and  then  forwards,  without  cutting  into  the  mouth.  The 
ramus,  with  the  condyle,  was  successfully  removed.*  During  operations  for  reinoval 
of  tumours  connected  with  the  lower  jaw,  the  patient  should  sit  up  r&ther  than  lie 
down.  The  blood  thus  escapes  externally,  more  readily  than  into  the  throat.  We 
should  not  do  justice  to  British  surgery  did  we  omit  to  mention  that  Mr.  Anthony 
White,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  was  the  first  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
lower  jaw.  In  1804,  it  appeal's,  he  set  the  example,  and  thus  established  the 
practicability  of  the  operation.* 

The  operations  requisite  on  the  upper  jaw  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  affecting  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  walls  of  the  antrum  are  implicated 
thereby. 

Small  tumours  growing  from  and  involving  the  alveolar  processes  may  be  usually 
removed  without  external  incision,  as  described  in  the  lower  jaw.  Cysts  of  the 
antrum  or  gums  may  be  attacked  with  ti*ocar  or  knife,  by  first  pushing  up  the  lip,  or 
drawing  upon  the  angle  of  the  mouth.     But  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  a 


*  Svme  8  Confrihuti&nB  to  Pat.holoffy  and  Surt/erf/,  p.  21.    1S48. 
»  Meiicnl  Gazette,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  />29. 
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portion  of  the  Riiperior  maxilla,  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  external  incisions  are 
very  important.  When  the  tumour  is  small,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  antrum,  or  projects  from  thence  into  the  nostril,  an  inciBion 
through  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip  into  the  corresponding  nostril,  continued  upwards 
from  the  attachment  of  the  ala  for  an  inch  or  more  along  the  side  of  the  nose,  will 
enable  the  surgeon  to  dissect  off  a  considerable  flap,  and  uncover  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

When  it  is  considered  requisite  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  superior  maxilla  with 
a  large  tumour,  a  second  incision  to  that  described  will  be  requisite.  This  second 
incision  must  be  carried  through  the  cheek,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  obliquely  to  the  prominence  of  the  malar  bone ;  or  if  the  tumour  be  very 
considerable,  and  implicates  the  malar  bone,  the  incision  can  be  nin  outwards  over 
the  zygoma ;  an  ample  flap  may  thus  be  secured,  when  the  soft  parts  are  dissected 
upwards  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bones. 

If,  when  the  requisite  incision  is  made,  and  the  bone  sufficiently  exposed,  it 
should  appear  that  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  antrum,  or  growing 
from  it  into  the  nostril,  the  nasal  bone  should  be  cut  through,  and  turned  partially 
to  one  side,  without  entirely  separating  it  fixim  its  periosteal  attachments.  Thus  tlie 
nostril  will  be  laid  fully  open,  and  the  tumour  can  perhaps  be  removed  without  cutting 
away  mora  bone.  If  this  measure  be  successful,  the  nasal  bone  may  be  replaced,  the 
flap  of  skin  brought  over  it,  and  secured  with  sutures. 

If  the  disease  is  found  to  affect  the  lower  half  of  the  antrum,  and  the  orbital 
plate  is  free,  then  the  latter  may  be  left,  and  the  former  removed.  The  incisor  teeth 
of  the  side  affected  having  been  extracted,  the  alveolus  in  front  should  be  pai'tially 
divided  with  a  small  fine  saw  ;  the  surgeon  cutting  from  the  nares  downwards.  The 
cutting-forceps  should  complete  the  division  of  the  bone  backwards  with  that  of  the 
hard  palate.  A  line  of  incision  had  better  first  be  made  along  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  latter,  on  the  side  of  the  median  line  which  is  afiected  by  the  disease.  Then 
the  bone  immediately  below  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  from  the  nostril  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  malar  bone,  must  be  cut  through  with  saw  and  bone- forceps,  and 
the  attachments  of  the  soft  palate  se{)arated  with  the  scalpel.  The  portion  of  bone 
to  be  removed  should  then  be  seized  with  strong  forceps,  when,  by  means  of  a  few 
additional  cuts  with  the  knife,  the  surgeon  will  be  able  to  dislodge  the  lower  portion 
of  the  maxillary  bone,  with  the  tumour  attached. 

If  it  be  requisite  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  superior  maxilla,  the  external  inci- 
sion which  extends  in  the  direction  of  the  zygoma  must  be  continued  backwards 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  free  exposure  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar  bone. 
When  the  flap  of  the  cheek  has  been  freely  dissected  upwards  to  the  margin  of  the 
orbit,  the  floor  of  the  orbit  must  be  cleared  carefully  of  the  attachment  of  the  inferior 
oblique  muscle,  drc.  The  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar  must  be  notched  with  the 
saw ;  the  alveolar  ridge  similarly  treated ;  and  then  the  bone-cutting  forceps  em- 
ployed. One  blade  of  the  instrument  should  be  introduced  into  the  nostril,  the  other 
at  the  inner  and  inferior  portion  of  the  orbit ;  great  care  being  taken  that  the  eye>)all 
is  not  injured.  The  blades  of  the  forceps  should  cut  through  the  nostril  and  floor  of 
the  orbit  to  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure ;  the  malar  bone  should  be  cut  through  its 
middle,  right  back  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  same  fissure ;  and  the  bard 
palate,  on  the  same  side  of  the  septum  nasi,  should  be  cut  back  to  the  posterior 
border.  Thus  the  tumour  and  bone  will  now  only  be  held  by  a  few  attachments  of 
soft  tissue,  which  the  knife  easily  separates.  The  bone  can  then  be  removed 
with  slightly  forcible  manipulation,  or  by  twisting  it  in  the  grip  of  a  pair  of  strong 
forceps. 

The  hiemorrhage  in  such  an  operation  is  usually  greater  from  the  flap  than  from 
the  rest  of  the  exjwsed  surftice ;  but  generally  subsides  in  a  short  time,  so  that  many 
ligatures  are  rarely  i-equisite.  The  hollow  left  by  the  removal  of  the  bone  should  be 
partially  filled  with  M'et  lint,  and  the  edges  of  the  flap  secured  as  already  describecL 
In  such  o))enitions  the  patient  should  sit  in  the  upright  position,  that  he  may  readily 
get  lid  of  the  blood  from  his  mouth. 
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Tnnionrs  of  the  upper  jaw  vary  bo  materially  in  size,  in  prominence,  and  direc- 
tion, in  their  point  of  origin,  and  in  many  other  cirenmstances,  that,  in  the  direction 
and  extent  of  the  extenial  incisions,  much  latitude  must  be  given,  and  much  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  surgeon.  Langenbeck  has  described  several  operations  for  the 
removal  of  tumours  of  the  face.  The  peculiarity  of  these  operations  is,  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  separate  the  periosteum  from  the  bone  (when  necessary  to  remove 
the  latter),  and  to  preserve  the  former  in  connection  with  the  soft  parts.  He  believes 
that  he  has  obtained  recovery  without  deformity  by  so  doing;  while,  if  he  had 
removed  the  periosteum,  deformity  would  have  i-esulted. 

He  has  also  adopted  an  operation,  which  he  terms  osteoplastic  resection  of  the 
upper  jaw.  This  opemtion  is  performed  when  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  tumour 
is  behind  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  but  cannot  be  reached  without  displacing  that 
bone.'  Instead  of  removing  the  superior  maxilla  entirely,  the  requisite  external 
incisions  are  made  down  to  the  bone  at  once,  the  bone  sawn  through  in  the  same 
incisions,  and  the  portion  thus  partially  detached  forcibly  turned  inwards,  without 
otherwise  dividing  it  from  its  connections  with  the  nasal  and  frontal  bone.  The 
tumour  is  then  removed  from  behind  the  bone,  and  the  latter  replaced  in  its  original 
position.  No  incision  is  made  at  the  place  where  this  fracture  or  bending  must 
necessarily  occur. 

Langenbeck's  observations,  and  the  cases  he  records,  are  too  lengthy  for  us  to  in- 
troduce here  ;  we  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  oiiginal.' 

Diseases  of  the  Pharynx. 

Congenital  defects  of  the  pharynx  are  rare,  and  when  they  occur  are  associated 
with  such  other  conditions  of  the  foetus  as  to  render  them  incompatible  with  life;  so 
that  no  practical  importance  attaches  to  their  consideration. 

Inflammation  of  the  pharynx  is  generally  a  continuation  of  a  similar  condition  of 
the  fauces  and  soft  palate,  but  is,  though  very  rarely,  seen  to  exist  alone.  When 
complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  glottis,  the  inflammation  appears 
to  partake  of  the  erysipelatous  and  difliyse  character,  and  often  terminates  in  purulent 
infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

The  genei-al  conditions  indicative  of  this  form  of  inflammation  are  desciibed 
in  the  essay  on  Diseases  of  the  Larynx.  Difficulty  in  swallowing;  laboured 
respiration ;  swelling  of  the  throat,  often  obsei-ved  externally ;  swollen  and 
rounded  uvula  and  margins  of  soft  palate,  hiding  from  view  all  l^ehind  them, 
are  the  prominent  symptoms.  The  tongue  soon  becomes  brown  and  diy,  the 
lips  covei-ed  with  sordes.  The  pitient  dies  suddenly  in  a  spasmodic  effort  to 
respire,  or  gradually  sinks.  Usually  death  takes  place  at  an  early  period,  and 
often  sooner  than  may  be  anticipated.  A  patient,  well  to- day,  is  attacked  in  the 
evening  with  sore  throat  and  difficulty  in  swallowing;  these  symptoms  ai-e  soon 
followed  by  great  obstruction  to  respiration,  entire  loss  of  sleep,  rapid  pulse,  and  hot 
skin  ;  in  the  course  of  three  days,  or  four  at  latest,  with  all  bis  faculties  clear,  and 
while  able  to  direct  by  motion  or  writing  those  around  him,  the  {mtient's  head  falls 
hack,  and  he  is  dead. 

If  the  (Mirts  be  examined  after  death,  there  will  be  found  oprlema  of  the  sub-mucous 
areolar  tissue,  around  and  in  the  substance  of  the  constrictors,  and  travelling  down 
around  the  oesophagus  as  low  as  the  cardiac  extremity.  Often  the  areolar  tissue  is 
the  seat  of  purulent  infiltration.  The  trp^itment  of  such  cases  is  most  frequently  hope- 
U'Sfi.  As  long  as  the  patient  can  swallow,  as  long  as  the  mischief  stops  short  of 
purulent  infiltration,  there  is  hope  of  recovery,  and  encouragement  to  persevere  with 
the  administmtion  of  stimulants  and  nutritious  fluid  food,  if  they  can  be  swallowed  ; 
or  with  enemata  uf  wine,  quinine,  and  br>ef-tea.  Laryngotomy  should  l)e  performed 
when  danger  of  suflTocation  becomes  evident,  or  if  the  pitient  is  suddenly  attacked 
Ijy  spasm  of  the  larynx  threatening  immediate  death.     Even  if  the  benefit  from 


As  in  Mr.  llewett'8  case,  refenvd  to  on  p.  6.*U. 

Deutsche  Kiinik,  18oJ»,  No.  4cf,  p.  470;  and  IbOl,  No.  21),  p.  281. 
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laryngotomy  be  not  permanent,  it  affords  much  immediate  relief  to  the  distress  of 
the  symptoms,  and  certainly  prolongs  life  in  most  cases. 

W.  S.,  aged  45,  was  admitted  on  the  29th  of  September,  1845,  into  St.  George's 
Hospital,  with  difficulty  of  breathing  and  swallowing,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  diffuse  cellular 
inflammation,  extending  down  the  pharynx  and  Gesophagus.  On  the  2nd  October,  at  five  a.m., 
he  was  attacked  with  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea,  and  became  quite  black  in  the  face  and  insen- 
sible. Laryngotomy  was  at  once  performed :  and  after  artificial  respiration  had  been  kept 
up  some  time,  consciousness  returned ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  patient  was  utterly  unable 
to  swallow  anything,  and  he  died  the  following  day.  The  effusion  of  lymph  extended  from 
the  cellular  tissue  round  the  glottis  downwards  around  the  oesophagus,  in  the  anterior  as  well 
as  the  posterior  mediastinum,  as  low  as  the  diaphragm.' 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  with  the  above  case  before  him,  that  when  the 
mischief  extends  beyond  and  below  the  pharynx,  and  the  infiltration  is  of  a  purulent 
character,  no  possible  advantage  can  be  derived  from  any  form  of  treatment.  The 
patient  dies,  either  in  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea,  or  poisoned  by  the  pus  locked  up  in 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  thorax. 

Abscess  of  the  pkart/nx  is  an  occasional  occurrence ;  is  generally  a  formidable  evil ; 
and  is  often  as  a  cause  or  result  connected  with  some  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebne. 
Much  care  must  be  taken  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis  of  such  a  case  ;  for  it  may 
readily  be  mistaken  for  a  polypoid  or  other  solid  growth  of  the  walls  or  cavity  of  the 
pharynx. 

The  following  case  well  illustrates  the  imp^)rtance  of  this  precaution : — An  abscess,  the 
size  of  a  pigeon*s  eg:g,  was  situated  between  the  bodies  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrie  and  the 
back  of  the  pharynx,  but  from  being  flattened  in  front  did  not  cause  any  material  projection 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  In  connection  with  the  abscess,  a  second  small  cyst 
was  prolonged  forwards,  so  as  to  form  a  nipple-like  swelling  in  the  pharynx  ;  and  this  com- 
pressed and  completely  closed  the  orifice  of  the  glottis.  The  aperture  of  communication 
Detween  this  process  and  the  b<idy  of  the  abFcesa  admitted  the  point  of  the  little  finger ;  and 
the  whole  swelling  was  freely  movable  and  perfectly  translucent  at  its  extremities  and  sides. 
This  abscess  occurred  in  an  infant  seven  months  old,  who  had  suffered  from  dyspnoea  for  three 
weeks.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  became  very  urgent  three  days  before  Jeath ;  was  con- 
stant, though  less  urgent  at  intervals ;  but  the  slightest  exposure  to  cold,  any  motion  or 
excitement,  brought  on  a  recurrence  of  threatened  suffocation,  attended  by  a  peculiar  croupy 
inspiratory  sound.  There  was  no  attendant  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  no  ouier  disease  was 
found  after  death.' 

Abscess  may  arise  from  an  injury  to  the  pharyngeal  membrane,  caused  by  the  passage  or 
the  impaction  of  a  foreign  body.  In  the  Museum  of  St.  George^s  Hospital  is  a  preparation 
which  shows  an  irregular  ulcer,  communicating  with  an  abFcess,  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx,  w^hich  was  removed  from  the  body  of  a  yourg  woman  who  died  from  its  effects, 
and  who  had,  some  six  weeks  previous  to  her  death,  swallowed  some  pins,  one  of  which  was 
supposed  to  have  lodged  in  the  pharynx,  and  produced  the  mischief  wnich  so  speedily  termi- 
nated in  death. 

Ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  is  usually  the  consequence 
of  syphilis ;  more  rarely  it  is  the  result  of  scrofulous  influence.  In  children,  the 
latter  condition  is  sometimes  observed  to  produce  considerable  destruction  of  the  soft 
tissues,  and  its  progress  is  very  diflScult  to  control.  The  symptoms  generally  are, 
offensive  breath  ;  offensive  purulent  secretion  from  the  nostrils,  and  excoriated  najsal 
apertures;  constant  cough;  and  the  external  characteristics  of  a  strumous  diathesis. 
The  ulceration  is  readily  seen  when  the  mouth  is  opened ;  is  not  deep,  but  irregular, 
and  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  usually  well  defined  ;  with  crusts  of  dried  secretion,  often 
highly  offensive,  sticking  in  patches  to  its  siu*face.  There  is  not  much  pain  com- 
plained of;  perhaps  some,  less  or  more,  is  experienced  when  food  is  taken. 

This  characteristic  form  of  ulceration  is  extremely  obstinate  in  duration,  and  often  extends 
to  the  tissues  of  the  soft  and  hard  palate,  as  well  as  to  the  nares.  In  the  case  of  a  little  girl 
in  St.  George's  Hospital,  the  mischief  spread  most  unrelentingly  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
nose  and  mcuth,  and  from  the  mucous  surrace  to  the  deeper  tissues ;  until  the  nose  lell  in,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  palate,  soft  and  hard,  was  destroyed,  leaving  the  child  a  dreadfully 
disfigured  object. 


»  Post-mortem  and  Case  Book,  1846,  No.  234. 
'  Transactions  of  Path,  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  01. 
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This  struniouR  form  of  ulceration  is  certainly  found  to  exist  in  children  more 
frequently  than  in  adults.  The  treatment  is  to  be  directed  chiefly  to  constitutional 
measures,  though  local  applications  may  also  prove  beneficial.  It  should  consist  of  the 
various  tonics  which  are  beneficial  in  the  management  of  scrofulous  cases  generally, 
aided  by  good  living,  great  attention  to  cleanliness  and  pure  air,  and,  if  within  the 
means  of  the  patient,  a  sea-side  residence ;  the  Isle  of  Thanet  is  especially  to  be  re- 
commended. 

Syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  pharynx  is  very  commonly  observed,  especially  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  constantly  seen  to  attack  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx ;  but  is  usually  accompanied  by  ulceration  of  the  velum  or  tonsils,  or  some 
other  secondary  evidence  of  the  prevailing  poison. 

Its  character  may  be  suspected  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  period  of  its  dura- 
tion, and  other  symptoms  which  may  be  present ;  1.6.  rupial  sores  in  the  skin ;  nodes 
of  the  skull  or  other  bones  :  pains  in  the  limbs  or  joints ;  general  reduction  of  health 
and  flesh ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  confession  (not  always  to  be  obtained)  of  a  former 
primary  sore,  with  perhaps  a  mark  of  its  recent  habitation. 

Such  an  ulceration  will  usually  yield  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  to  treatment.  It 
granulates,  contracts,  and  cicatrises  under  the  influence  of  iodide  of  iron,  or  iodide 
of  potassium  alone :  and  if  thus  treated  in  its  earlier  conditions,  leaves  behind  but 
little  to  mark  locally  its  former  existence. 

It  happens,  however,  in  some  instances — whether  from  neglect,  or  from  misapplied 
treatment,  or  from  a  state  of  deteriorated  constitution — that  there  arises  a  greater 
virulence  in  this  ulcerative  action ;  and  that  the  ulceration  spreads  not  only  to  the 
sides  and  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  but  also  implicates  the  velum  and  arches  of 
the  palate,  leaving  a  very  extensive  surface  entirely  denuded  of  mucous  membrane. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  patient  will  be  found  in  a  deplorable  state ;  he  has 
great  difficulty  in  shallowing,  and  he  becomes  greatly  reduced  from  inability  to  take 
sufficient  nourishment.  When,  Under  judicious  treatment,  cicatrisation  commences, 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  as  the  ulcerated  surface  contracts,  the  soft  palate 
becomes  displaced,  and  adherent  by  its  margins  to  some  poHion,  or  occasionally  to 
the  entire  surrounding  surface  of  the  pharyngeal  walL  As  a  result,  the  soft  palate 
has  been  occasionally  seen  adherent  to  and  continuous  with  the  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
so  that  all  communication  between  the  latter  and  the  nai'es  was  entirely  cut  ofif.  An 
operation  should  be  attempted  partly  to  relieve  this  evil ;  there  is  usually  much 
difficulty  in  again  preventing  adhesions  of  the  parts  during  cicatrisation ;  but  as  the 
sense  of  smell  is  very  much  impaired  as  long  as  the  communication  between  the  two 
cavities  is  closed,  it  is  most  desirable  to  establish  a  permanent  aperture  in  the  soil 
palate  under  such  circumstances ;  and  in  all  probability  the  perseverance  of  the  sur- 
geon in  his  efforts  to  efiect  it  will  ultimately  prove  successful. 

Dilatation  of  the  pliarynx  may  occur  in  two  forms :  it  may  be  dilated  throughout, 
or  only  partially.  The  latter  condition  is  met  with  occasionally :  the  former  very 
rarely.  The  symptoms  noticed  in  cases  in  which  a  pouch  has  been  found  after  death, 
are  difficulty  in  swallowing  much  food,  and  vomiting  of  food  which  has  been  felt  to 
stick  in  the  throat.  In  one  case,'  the  patient  (who  died  at  the  age  of  ninety)  was 
ftocustomed  to  press  on  the  pouch  and  force  the  food  into  the  oesophagus. 

In  the  Museum  of  St.  George*8  Hospital^  is  a  specimen  showing  dilatation  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  pharynx,  at  a  point  correspouding  to  tht<  lower  border  of  the  inferior  constrictor 
muscle,  and  forming  a  pouch  equal  in  size  to  that  of  an  egg.  The  pouch  projects  downwards 
behind  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  :  it  is  apparently  composed  of  a  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  suD-mucous  tissue  protrudiug  through  the  muscular  coats  of  the  pharynx,  and 
d'M*«  not  show  any  muscular  fibres  entering  into  its  formation.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
pharynx  is  enlarged,  and  the  pharyngeal  muscles  are  hypertrophied.  There  is  no  stricture  oi^ 
the  oesophafTQS. 

The  preparation  was  removed  from  the  body  of  a  man  aged  sixty-three,  who  for  seveml 
vearH  had  suflered  from  diiliculty  in  swallowing.  After  the  conclusion  of  a  meal  be  was  in 
the  habit  of  returning  small  portions  of  food.    For  two  or  three  years  previous  to  his  death 


>  Museum  of  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  No.  1880. 
Vol.  II.  N  N 
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he  was  subject  to  attacks'  of  inflammation  of  his  larynx,  from  which  he  recovered  under 
treatment.  His  death  was  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  dys<phagia  was 
always  supposed  to  be  owing  to  stricture  of  the  oesophagus. 

Tummcra  attached  to  the  pharynx  are  not  very  common.  When  they  occur,  they 
are  generally  apt  to  be  somewhat  pendulous,  and  ai-e  often  attached  to  a  portion  of 
the  walls  by  a  narrow  neck.  They  have  been  found  to  consist  of  fat,  fibrous  or  fibro- 
cellular  tissue.  But  the  character  of  the  growth  is  perhaps  of  less  importance  as 
regards  the  immediate  treatment,  than  the  shape,  the  size,  the  position,  and  the 
attachment  of  the  mass. 

The  record,  with  a  coloured  illustration,  of  a  fatty  tumour  of  the  pharynx,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Pathoh  gical  Society,*  vol.  v.  p  123,  by  Mr.  Holt.  This  specimen 
was  removed  Irom  the  body  of  a  man  eighty  years  of  age.  I'welve  years  pievioualy,  his 
atteniiou  had  been  iirat  di*awn  to  his  throat,  from  an  occasional  sensation  of  choking.  About 
four  years  previous  to  his  death,  during  an  attack  of  vomiting,  a  large  mass  was  protruded 
into  his  mouth ;  and,  to  prevent  immediate  suffocation,  he  was  compelled  to  return  it  as 
quickly  as  passible.  He  was  at  all  times  better  able  to  swallow  fluids  than  solids.  He  died 
suddenly,  while  in  the  act  of  smoking. 

The  tumour  was  found  to  be  a  large,  pendulous,  fatty  mass,  filling  the  pharynx,  and 
extending  downwards  to  the  oesophagus  for  nine  inches.     It  was  attached  by  fibrous  tissue, 

covered  by  mucous  membrane,  to  the  left  side  of 
the  epiglottis,  and  also  to  the  upper  part  and  side 
of  the  pharynx.  The  tumour  had  oy  its  weifrht 
sn  dragged  upon  the  epiglottis,  that  the  perfect 
closure  of  the  laryngeal  aperture  was  not  prac- 
ticable. The  ma«s,  except  at  its  attachments,  was 
hanging  loose  in  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus. 
It  consisted  of  adipose  tissue. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are 
two  specimens  of  tumours  of  the  pharynx,  suc- 
cessively removed  during  life.  One  *  is  a  large, 
soft,  loDulated  mass,  apparently  fatty  or  gelati- 
nous, like  a  nasal  polvpus.  It  was  attached  bv 
a  narrow  pedicle  oeliiud  the  tonsil.  A  second  ^ 
is  apparently  atirm,  flbrous  mass, and  was  attached 
by  a  narrow  pedicle  to  the  wall  of  the  pharynx. 


Fig.  1  til  .—Pouch  of  the  Pharynx.  (From 
a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital.     JSer.  ix.  No.  14.) 


Other  eases  have  been  observed  in  which 
tumoui-s,  either  of  fatty  or  fibrous  struct.iire, 
have  encroached  on  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx 
without  becoming  pendulous ;  they  have 
been  seen  to  grow  and  insinuate  themselves 
under  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  as  they 
increased  in  size,  so  they  interfered  with  the 
aperture  of  the  glottis,  and  interrupted  the 
pa.<sage  of  food  to  the  stomach. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  located  in  and 
attiiched  to  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  is  often 
attended  by  some  difficulty,  but  their  removal 
should  be  attempted,  and  that  at  as  eai-ly  a  stage  as  possible. 

The  only  hope  of  benefit  must  be  from  treatment  restricted  to  the  pendulous  form 
of  tumour.  The  attempt  to  remove  a  tumour  attached  throughout  to  the  walls  of  the 
pharynx  would  be  a  highly  hazardous  pix>oeeding,  and  most  probably  unsuccessful  in 
its  results,  if  not  fatal  during  its  progi-ess.  When  the  tumour  is  pendulous,  no  time 
should  be  lost  before  the  endeavour  be  made  to  remove  it.  If  not  large,  and  attached 
to  the  upper  part  or  side  of  the  pharynx,  it  may  be  seized  with  a  vulsellum,  and  the 
pedicle  cut  through  with  a  knife.  If  the  m«ass  appeai-s  very  vascular,  or  large  vessels 
are  detected  running  through  the  ])edicle,  a  double  ligature  may  be  first  passed  through 
'the  base,  and  when  securely  tied  the  mass  may  be  with  safety  cut  off  beyond  it.  A 
lii^ature  through  the  pedicle  is  far  preferable  to  one  round  it ;  for  when  the  mass 
bevond  is  removed  by  the  knife,  the  ligature  is  apt  to  slip  off,  and  possibly  some 
hemorrhage  might  ensue. 

'  No.  1090.  «  No.  1091. 
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The  chief,  and  i)robab1y  the  ouly  risk  the  surgeon  has  to  fear  in  an  attempt  to 
remove  a  polypoid  mass  from  the  pharynx  is  that  of  suffocation,  produced  either  by 
the  mass  itself  filling  up  the  fauces  and  pressing  down  the  epiglottis,  or  by  spasm  of 
the  glottis,  the  result  of  irritation  from  the  tumour  coming  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  This  risk,  however,  may  be  effectually  guarded 
against  by  the  use  of  the  tracheal  *  tampon.'  This  apparatus  should  be  employed  in 
any  operation  in  which  there  is  danger  of  suffocation  from  pressure  of  the  tumour 
on  the  orifice  of  the  larynx,  or  of  the  chance  of  much  blood  passing  down  the  trachea 
and  thus  embarrassing  respiration.  Under  these  circumstances  tracheotomy  has  first 
to  be  performed,  and  then  the  tampon  fixed  at  the  opening  around  the  tracheal  tube. 
By  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  bronchi  is  effectually 
prevented,  while  respiration  is  in  no  d^pree  interfered  with.  If  the  character  of  the 
tumour  recorded  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society '  by  Mr.  Holt  be 
considered ~  its  attachments,  its  size,  and  the  extreme  feasibility  of  its  removal,  either 
in  great  part  or  in  its  entirety,  that  it  could  not  have  been  drawn  into  the  mouth 
without  the  apei*ture  of  the  glottis  being  stopped  up,  bat  that  otherwise  the  mass 
might  easily  have  been  drawn  forwards,  and  the  greater  portion  removed,  the  impor- 
tant aid  of  this  iustrumcnt  will  be  at  once  appreciated.  It  might  be  necessary  or 
desirable  to  retain  the  tube  for  a  few  days,  or  until  the  wound  occasioned  by  the 
removal  of  the  tumour  had  commenced  to  granulate  and  contract. 

Diseases  of  the  CEsophaous. 

Congenital  malformation  of  the  ceaophagus  is  rare.  It  usually  proves  fatal  within 
a  few  days  of  birth. 

Dilatation  of  the  oesophagus,  and  jHmeheg  connected  with  that  tube,  are  of 
oocariional  occuiTenoe.  Cases  of  the  former  have  been  put  on  record  by  Bokitansky  ^ 
and  by  Dr.  Barker.' 

Contraction  of  the  oesophagus  is  a  very  common  evil.  It  is  usually  an  insurmount- 
able difficulty  to  the  sui^geon,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  rapidly  reduces  and  destroys 
its  victim. 

Contraction,  or  '  stricture '  of  the  oesophagus,  may  be  the  result  of  several  distinct 
conditions.  Folds  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  cicatrices  after  injury ;  pressure 
oocaflioned  by  aneurism  or  tumour ;  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  walls ;  or, 
lastly,  and  most  frequently,  cancerous  affections  of  the  tube,  are  the  chief  causes  of 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  a  specimen  (No.  1079)  which  shows  strictute 
of  the  oesophagus  from  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane.  Just  below  the  cricoid  caitilage,  the 
oeM)pbaguB  gradually  contracts  to  half  its  diameter,  and  then  dilates.  The  mucous  membrane 
at  the  contracted  part  forms  transverse,  sharp-^dfed,  and  projecting  folds,  which  pass  round  the 
chief  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  tube.  The  surrounding  tissues  are  also  condensed,  as 
if  tbe  result  of  cicatrix.  There  is  no  history  to  the  specimen.  Another  preparation  (No. 
1 060)  shows  a  very  similar  condition  in  the  oesophagus  of  a  child,  probably  the  result  of  some 
acrid  bulietance  having  been  swallowed.  A  preparation  removed  from  the  body  of  a  hoy  tea 
years  of  age  shows  a  contracted  state  of  tbe  oesophagus,  subsequent  to  the  action  of  sulphuric 
icid  swallowed  during  life.  With  respect  to  the  changes  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  an 
acrid  poison  over  tbe  mucous  surface  of  tbe  oesophagus,  Bokitansky  remarks  that  when  <  the 
mucou4  membrane  has  been  destroyed  by  the  energetic  action  of  the  poison,  it  is  replaced  by 
serous  and  sero-tibrous  tissue,  which  gives  rise  topeculiarvalvuhir  strictures  of  the  oesophagus, 
aumewhat  analogous  to  those  conseauent  on  dysentery.*  ^ 

In  the  Museum  of  St.  Georfre*8  Hospital  is  a  preparation  of  a  portion  of  an  oesophagus,  in 
which  may  be  neen  a  constriction  about  three  inches  from  its  upper  extremity — the  result  of 
a  piece  of  Done  becoming  imjpacted  for  a  time  in  the  passage,  and  having  set  up  iutlammation 
atound  thn  part.  This  mischief  extended  to  the  prse-vertebral  areolar  tissue  of  the  cervical 
reyion,  followed  by  ulceration  of  the  intervertebral  cartilage  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical 
yKTithns,      llie  ulceration  went  on   to   perforation   of  the   spinal  canal,  and  produced 

«  Pnth.  Anat.  vol.  ii.  f .  e.  «  Path.  Sue.  Trans,  x.  140. 

*  Oji.  c!t,  vol.  V.  p.  10. 
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inflammation  of  the  membranes  and  softening  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  piece  of  bone,  of  con- 
siderable size,  had  stuck  in  the  throat  for  a  time,  but  was  subsequently  remoTed.  L4iTge 
quantiti*58  of  pus  were  afterwards  spat  up.* 

Simple  stricture  df  the  oesophagus,  from  thickening  and  contraction  of  its  Walls,  is  occa- 
sionally met  with,  and  apparently  without  satisfactory  explanation.  Mr.  List<5n  exhibited  at 
the  Pathological  Society  a  snecimen  posseesing  some  inter^ting  features.  The  stricture 
existed  at  the  upper  part  of  tne  tube,  was  about  an  inch  in  lengthy  and  only  capable  of 
allowinsr  the  passage  of  a  gooee^uill.  The  contraction  had  existed  for  a  nUmbtir  of  years ; 
there  was  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  constrictors  of  the  ph&rynX)  especially  of  the 
superior  one.  The  upper  hbrns  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  were  so  approximated  as  to  leave  but 
a  space  of  f  ths  of  an  inchj  being  a  diminution  of  about  an  inch  in  the  bfeadth  of  the  natural 
interval  between,  themi  The  patient  had  been  under  the  care  of  Ouikshank  and  John 
Hunter,  and  lived  to  between  seventy  and  eighty. 

It  is  unnecessafy  to  multiply  instanoeB  of  these  forms  of  coHtludtion ;  there  are, 
however,  certain  circumstances  in  connection  with  their  progress,  ^hich  will  form 
the  subject  of  consideration  when  their  diagnosis  and  treatment  &fe  disdossed. 

Complete  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  food  from  the  pressui^  of  a  tumour  on  the 
oemphagns  is  very  rare.  Occasionally  some  degree  of  difficulty  in  swallowing  is 
experienced,  from  the  presence  df  a  tumour  of  a  cancerous  nature  5  or  from  the 
thyroid,  when  very  large,  or  i^heii  it  wraps  round  the  trachea ;  or  from  an  aneurism 
or  any  other  kind  of  swelling  in  the  neck^ 

Evidence  of  supposed  pi^ssure  from  atumbur  must,  however,  be  carefuUy  weighed 
before  a  decision  be  arrived  at  respecting  its  influence  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Wilks  ' 
has  very  properly  drawn  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  obstruction  has  been 
attributed  to  an  exostosis  of  the  vertebral  wheh  actual  disease  of  the  cesophagus  and 
stricture  existed  above  the  seat  of  the  exostosis*. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  food,  attended  by  rapid 
deterioration,  and  followed  by  early  death,  are  cancerous  afiections  of  the  oesophagus. 
They  occur  in  various  forms.  The  epithelial  Variety  of  ulceration  with  contraction 
is  most  common,  but  medullary,  villoils,  or  colloid  dancer  occur  somewhat  in  propor- 
tion to  the  order  in  which  we  have  placed  them. 

Cancerous  ulceration  or  stricture  of  the  cesophagus  is  a  disease  of  age.  We  are 
not  aware  of  its  occUrrenbe  in  youth  or  early  life.  Rokitansky  states  that  *  cancer  of 
the  oesophagus  generally  occurs  in  an  isolated  form,  i.e.  without  the  co-existence  of 
the  disease  in  other  organs.' '  Such  is  no  doubt  often  the  case,  but  the  rule  is  made 
too  general  to  be  correct ;  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself  that  we  diflfer  with  the  great 
pathologist  on  reasonable  grounds  by  reference  td  the '  Transactions  of  the  Pathological 
Society.' 

The  usual  symptoms  of  stricture  are,  first,  lEi  slight  difficulty  in  the  passage  of 
solid  food  to  the  stomach.  The  difficulty  gradually  incrtoses ;  sooner  or  later  the 
patient  is  compelled  to  restrict  himself  entirely  to  food  of  a  fluid  form.  By  df^^rees 
he  finds  that  this  he  dan  take  only  in  gradually  reduced  quantities,  until  at  last-  he 
sips  but  a  few  drops  at  tt  time  ;  or  even  this  small  quantity  may  be  rejected,  shortly 
after  an  attempt  rn&ie  to  swallow  it. 

A  patient  with  organic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  rapidly  emaciates,  unless  food 
can  be  introduced  into  the  stt)mach  by  aid  of  a  tube  ;  the  circulation  becomes  feeble, 
he  complains  of  a  sensation  of  cold  on  temperate  days,  and  he  becomes  very  susceptible 
to  all  changes  of  the  atmosphere. 

If  there  be  ulceration  in  tlie  uppidr  part  of  the  oesophagus,  or  the  pharynx  be  also 
implicated,  there  is  generally  a  disagreeable  smell  in  the  patient's  breath,  easily 
detected  by  a  visitor  On  entering  the  room.  The  patient  is  often  subject  to  expec- 
toration, and  the  secretion  spat  up  is  semi-purulent,  and  occasionally  very  offensive. 
He  complains  of  intense  hunger  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  disease,  and  when  solid 
food  can  no  longer  be  taken ;  but  gradually  he  succumbs  to  the  privation,  and  latterly 
is  often  indifierent  respecting  it. 

When  once  the  contraction  of  the  stricture  restricts  the  patient  to  fluid  nourish- 
ment alone,  the  quantity  taken  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  sustain  hfe ;  so  that 
should  not  some  means  of  relief  be  adopted  tlie  medical  attendant  may  predict  the 

>  To8t-martem  Book,  1862,  fol.  36.  •  Path.  Sac,  Trans,  vol.  xii.  p.  101. 

'  Pnthdogical  An^omy,  vol.  ii.  p.  12.  ^-^  j 
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approaching  end  as  not  fiur  distant,  when  perhaps  the  patient  or  his  siUTounding 
friends  may  be  little  prepared  for  such  an  anponncement. 

Occasional  complications  occur  in  the  progress  of  stricture  of  the  ^esophagus  to 
which  our  attention  is  reqi|isite ;  they  repder  the  disease  more  distressing  to  the 
patient,  but  generally  hasten  the  terminatiqn  of  his  sufferings.  The  epithelial 
variety  of  ulceration  is  apt  to  spread  superficially,  without  de9troying  the  tissues 
deeply  ;  and  though  a  large  surface  ipay  be  implicated,  the  patient  so  affeoted  will 
survive  longer  than  one  affpcted  by  the  medullary  form  of  cancer,  With  the  latter 
form  of  disease  the  surrounding  tissues  become  implicated  at  an  early  period,  and 
thus  the  passage  may  become  much  constricted  soon  after  the  stricture  is  suspected. 
Ulceration  of  the  tube  above  or  about  the  diseased  mass  will  generally  take  place, 
and  cavities  in  the  cellular  tissue  around  will  be  constai^tly  fqund  communicating 
with  the  ulcerated  points  of  the  casophagus.  Occasionally  the  destruction  makes  its 
way  outwards,  until  several  openings  are  formed  exiiernally  about  the  neck,  and 
allow  the  escape,  not  only  of  matter,  but  &lso  of  the  Quids  taken  as  nourishment. 
Or  the  ulcerative  action  may  run  in  a  different  direction,  burrow  about  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  or  effect  a  fistulous  communication  with  the  trachea.  The  latter  con- 
dition is  made  evident  by  fluids,  taken  through  the  mouth,  being  coughed  up  through 
the  glottis. 

In  other  instances,  almost  instantaneous  d^th  will  occur  from  sudden  and 
violent  hiemurrhage,  dependent  on  the  ulceration  of  a  large  artery.' 

The  symptoms  of  stricture  of  the  cesopbagus  are  so  marked,  that  it  might  at  first 
sight  appear  almost  impossible  to  be  deceived  regai'ding  its  occurrence.  3ut  an 
hysterical  spasmodic  condition  of  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  is  occasionally  met  with 
and  might  be  mistaken  for  organic  mischief,  without  some  precaution  and  judgment 
brought  to  bear  on  the  ca60.  Jt  is  therefore  prudent  to  weigh  carefully  the  symptoms 
of  all  cases  of  supposed  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  in  order  to  be  able  to  dispriminate 
between  actual  stricture,  and  that  of  nervous  origin.  The  latter  disorder  is  not  very 
commonly  met  with ;  but  it  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  to  occur  in  women.  In  two 
instances  ^miliar  to  us,  the  symptoms  were  evidently  entirely  due  to  the  state  of 
health,  and  yielded  effectually  to  constitutional  treatment.  The  symptom  which 
commonly  distinguishes  an  hysterical  or  spasmodic  difficulty  i^  swallowing  from  a 
real  stricture  is  the  easy  manner  in  which  a  patient  pan  swallow  fluids,  or  even 
solids,  when  allowed  to  take  them  apparently  unobserve4-  There  is  little,  if  any, 
emaciation  ;  nor  is  there  the  early  indication  of  loss  of  ^treugth,  nor  the  constant 
desire  for  food  if  it  could  only  be  swallowed. 

Although  the  existence  of  a  stricture  itself  ms^y  be  generally  ascertained  without 
difficulty,  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  is  not  always  so  satisfactorily  detected.  The 
chest  should  always  be  carefully  examined,  with  a  view  to  satisfy  oneself  that 
neither  aneurism  nor  any  other  mass  was  pressing  on  trachea  or  oesophagus.  This 
having  been  done  with  the  conviction  that  no  external  pressure  was  the  cause  of  the 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  food,  a  very  careful  and  very  gentle  examination  may 
be  made  with  a  gum  catheter  or  small  oesophageal  tube.  If  this  can  be  passed 
with  but  the  very  slightest  pressure,  it  may  reveal  the  fact  thf^t  the  obstruction  is 
due  to  some  simple  cause  of  contraction,  and  is  not  one  of  a  cancerous  nature. 

The  author  was  consulted  by  a  lady,  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  who  had  for 
some  weeks  experienced  an  increasii^g  difficulty  in  swallowing  solid  food,  and  could 
take  little  else  than  fluid  nourishment,  and  this  only  with  care  and  in  small  quantity 
at  a  time.  There  was  no  history  of  any  injury  from  having  swallowed  any  acrid  or 
cuistic  fluid,  bone,  or  other  substance  to  cause  abrasion,  or  give  rise  to  ulceration. 
There  was  no  pus  or  offensive  odour  in  the  4^iid  rejected  after  attempts  to  swallow 
nourishment.  A  thin  oesophageal  tube  was  introduced,  and  very  gently  passed  till 
it  reached  an  obstruction,  some  eight  or  ten  inches  down  the  oesophagus.     After 

'  A  case  i«  recorded  in  the   TranBoctums  of  the  Pathohyical  fiftciety  (vol.  ix.  p.  194)  of 

dmth  by  haemorrhage  from  ulceration  extending  from  the  oesophagus  to  the  rifrht  sub- 

clsTian  artery.     And  a  fiecond  instance  is  found  st  page  202  of  the  same  volume,  in  which 

«ieath  was  the  result  of  perforation  of  the  superior  mtercostal,  by  extension  of  ulceration 

from  the  cancerous  stricture.    The  vertebral  artery  has  been  known  to  be  perforated  under 

aimilar  conditions.  C^r^r^r^]r> 
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waiting  a  short  time,  the  tube  was  passed  through  the  obstruction  and  readily  reached 
the  stomach.  The  patient  soon  learned  to  use  the  instrument  herself,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  able  to  pass  one  the  diameter  of  a  No.  18  catheter.  She  has  continued  to 
use  this  tube  daily  three  or  four  times  ever  since,  and  to  feed  herself  through  it. 
Her  health  has  continued  good.  In  order  to  economise  time  and  sare  trouble,  a  long 
flexible  rubber  tube  was  attached  by  one  end  to  the  oesophageal  tube,  and  by  the 
other  to  a  vessel  capable  of  holding  about  a  pint  and  half  of  fluid.  This  vessel 
was  each  time  filled  with  milk,  mixed  with  eggs,  flour,  strong  soup,  or  wine, 
and  was  then  fixed  about  a  foot  above  the  patient's  head.  The  tube  having  been 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  a  tap  attached  to  the  vessel  is  turned,  and  the  contents 
of  the  latter  flow  into  the  stomach.  A  similar  apparatus  was  supplied  to  a  patient 
in  St.  George's  Hospital,  who  was  admitted  under  the  care  of  the  author  for 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  the  result  apparently  of  some  obstruction  of  the  cesopha^us 
dependent  on  simple  contraction.  Similar  treatment  may  be  followed  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  obstruction  is  due  to  cicatrix  or  other  non-malignant  causes. 

If,  however,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  swallowing,  much  emaciation,  ofiTensive 
fluid,  mixed  with  pus,  or  occasionally  blood,  rejected  with  the  food  attempted  to  be 
swallowed,  the  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  will  certainly  be  that  the  stricture  is  of  a 
cancerous  nature,  and  in  most  cases  such  a  conclusion  will  not  j»t)ve  wrong.  The 
use  of  a  tube  of  any  kind  must  in  such  a  case  be  only  attempted  with  the  greatest 
care  and  gentleness ;  rather  as  a  means  to  confirm  one's  opinion  than  with  any 
prospect  of  benefit  to  the  patient.  If  the  slightest  obstruction  is  met  with,  the  tube 
had  better  be  withdrawn  at  once.  Any  pressure  may  readily  cause  mischief,  by 
causing  the  tube  to  pass  into  the  mediastinum  or  pleura,  or  even  pericardium. 

When  a  pouch  of  the  pharynx  or  cesophagus  exists,  it  may  be  suspected,  if,  after 
partaking  of  food,  the  patient  feels  any  fulness  in  the  neck,  or  if,  after  a  time,  a 
portion  of  the  meal  is  returned.  As  the  pouch  is  capable  of  holding  a  certain 
quantity,  there  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  disposing  of  a  portion  of  solid  food  as  in 
stricture  ;  for  a  part  may  pass  into  the  oesophagus,  and  the  rest  into  the  pouch.  A 
patient  suffering  from  a  pouchy  condition  of  the  tube  does  not  emaciate  as  rapidly 
as  one  affected  by  stricture ;  several  instances  on  record  are  stated  to  have  lived  to 
a  good  old  age. 

The  treatment  of  hysterical  contractions  of  the  oesophagus  should  be  constitutional 
rather  than  local :  though  the  introduction  of  the  tube  in  the  first  instance  naay 
occasionally  be  desirable,  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  no  permanent  obstacle  exists  to 
prevent  the  patient  taking  food.  Such  cases  usually  yield  to  proper  treatment 
without  much  difficulty,  though  occasionally  in  young  women  some  little  patience 
and  skill  are  required  to  remedy  the  disordered  state  which  gives  rise  to  this  nervous 
affection.  Seldom,  however,  do  we  find  patients  of  this  class  deprive  themselves  of 
food  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  emaciation. 

When  the  stricture  is  proved  to  be  permanent,  whether  the  result  of  cancerous 
or  cicatricial  conti-action,  and  death  by  starvation  is  the  probable  sequence,  the 
operation  of  gastrostomy  is  one  alternative  by  which  the  surgeon  may  attempt  to 
prolong  life,  and  ho  far  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  This  operation  has 
been  frequently  had  recourse  to,  with  results  which  in  a  few  cases  may  be  considered 
somewhat  satisfactory. 

More  recently,  however,  the  operation  of  opening  the  oesophagus  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  and  below  the  seat  of  stricture,  to  enable  food  to  be  introduced 
through  the  opening  into  the  stomach,  has  been  advocated,  and  adopted  in  a  few 
instances.  The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  practical  interest.  At  present,  however, 
our  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  any  decided  rule  to  be  laid  down  as  to 
which  operation  should  be  generally  selected  as  least  dangerous  or  most  efficacious. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  a  disease  which  sooner  or  later  will 
prove  fatal ;  it  is,  therefore,  practically  a  choice  of  the  lesser  evil.  In  the  large 
majority  of  cases  the  seat  of  stricture  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  pretty  accurately 
defined  ;  not  so,  however,  the  extent  of  the  disease  beyond  it«  commencement.  If  tho 
btricture,  as  often  occurs,  be  situated  high  up,  oesophagotomy  may  be  fairly  adopted 
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with  good  prospect  of  reaching  a  healthy  portion  of  cBsophagus  helow  the  seat  of 
contraction ;  bat  when  the  obetrnction  is  known  or  suspected  to  be  lower  down,  there 
can  be  bat  the  alternative  of  gastrostomy. 

Mr.  Reeves,  in  an  interesting  and  able  commnnication  to  the  Clinical  Society,^ 
last  year  drew  attention  to  this  subject.  After  narrating  the  particulars  of  two 
cases  of  malignant  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  in  which  gastrostomy  was  performed, 
he  pointed  out  that,  having  thus  operated  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues, 
he  sbonld  proceed  to  open  the  oasophagns  in  any  suitablecaseof  stricture  of  that  organ 
in  preference  to  opening  the  stomach.  He  observed  that  recent  investigation  proved 
that  malignant  obstruction  was  most  commonly  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
and  a  larger  number  of  observations  were  needed  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  correct 
conclusions,  still  there  was  sufficient  justification  for  the  rules  he  wished  to  lay  down  : 
viz.  *  I.  That  because  of  the  great  mortality  of  gastrostomy,  and  also  because  of  the 
more  frequent  occurrence  of  malignant  stricture  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube, 
ceaophagostomy  is  by  far  the  prefemble  operation.  2.  That  even  in  cases  in  which 
the  strict  are  is  as  low  down  as  the  mEinubrium  stemi  (its  depth  rarely  being  very 
great),  oesophagostomy  is  indicated  as  a  preliminary  or  exploratory  operation,  and  if  it 
be  found  that  the  little  finger  or  sound  cannot  be  got  through  the  stricture,  gastro- 
stomy may  be  performed.  3.  That  if  it  result  that  the  opening  in  the  cesophagus 
have  been  made  below  the  stricture,  as  in  most  cases  would  be  desired,  the  operation 
can  be  completed  by  stitching  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  wound.edges,  and  the 
stricture  may,  if  thought  proper,  be  dilated  through  the  opening,  either  at  the  time 
of  the  operation  or  subsequently.  4.  That  if  the  diseased  cesophagns  be  rt^acheil,  and 
no  opening  into  it  can  be  made  through  healthy  walls,  then  it  may  be  carefully  per- 
forated, either  by  the  finger  or  the  thermo  cautery.  5.  (Esophagotomy  has  been 
many  times  done,  and  cesophagostomy  several  times,  and  never  have  these  operations 
caoHcd  any  gVAve  local  or  general  symptoms,  or  as  operations  led  to  the  death  of  the 
patient,  whereas  gastrostomy  has  proved  most  fatal.'  6.  The  operation  should  be  done 
on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  a  sound  should,  if  possible,  be  passed—  that  of  Vacca 
Berlinghi^ri  being  the  best.  The  skin  incision  should  be  rather  nearer  the  middle 
line  than  that  for  ligature  of  the  common  carotid,  and  should  extend  from  half  an 
inch  above  the  epistemal  notch  to  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. The  surgeon  should  stand  on  the  left  of  the  patient,  looking  obliquely  down 
and  across  the  body.  A  tube  with  a  funnel-shaped  end  should  be  passed  and  tied  in 
place,  and  nourishment  administered  as  soon  as  tendency  to  vomit  has  passed  off. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  the  opening  in  the  walls  of  the  cesophagus  with  a  sharpish 
stab,  to  prevent  the  loose  mucous  membrane  being  pushed  before  the  knife.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  may  be  stitched  up  and  care  taken  that  no  food  gets  into  it.  7. 
The  operation  should  be  undertaken  *  before  the  patient's  strength  is  much  exhausted, 
and  even  before  obstruction  is  complete,  because  frequently  attempts  to  swallow  pro- 
duce spasmodic  suffocative  dyspnoea.  8.  In  a  severe  case  of  fibrous  or  syphilitic  stric- 
ture in  the  nuchal  or  upper  thoracic  portion  of  the  tube,  cesophagostomy  is  indicateil, 
as  then  the  operation  might  be  curative  as  well  as  palliative.' 

Mr.  Reeves  is  reported  *  to  have  operated  on  a  man  at  sixty,  on  account  of  malig- 
nant obstruction  of  the  oesophagus.  Gl>ophagostomy  was  undertaken  and  success- 
fully completed.  It  was  difficult  to  recognise  the  oesophagus.  The  case  is  still  under 
treatment. 

Mr.  Holmes,'  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  has  also  reported  a  ease  in  which 
he  opened  the  ORSOphagus  in  a  case  of  stricture  complicated  with  an  enlarged  gland  or 
growth  in  the  upper  and  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  in  which  the  obstruction  appeared 
to  be  about  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  Mr.  Holmes  succeeded  in 
opening  the  oesophagus  through  healthy  tissues  and  below  the  seat  of  stricture.  Very 
little  blood  was  lost  in  the  opemtion,  but  the  patient,  already  much  reduced  and 
emaciated*  gradually  sank  and  died  about  three  days  after  the  operation.  Post-mor- 
tem examination  showed  that  *  the  opening  had  been  made  alx)ut  an  inch  below 

>  Lancet,  Nov.  5,  l8Ml,  p.  700.  »  j^;/.  Julv  16,  18><2,  p.  75. 

»  MvdUal  Times  and  Gazette,  July  20,  IH^'I,  p.  117. 
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the  lower  edge  of  the  thyroid  body,  and  the  recurrent  nerve  lay  quite  close  to 
it,  almost  in  contact  with  one  of  the  ligatures  passed  through  its  lip ;  but  had 
not  been  touched  or  injured  in  any  way.  The  main  tumour  occupied  the  site 
of  the  right  great  oomu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  which  seemed  lost  in  its  substance. 
It  was  adherent  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  also.  In  structure  it  resembled  epithelioma 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  there  has  not  yet  been  any  opportunity  for  micro- 
scopical examination.  The  thyroid  body,  which  was  very  large,  was  infiltrated  in  its 
deeper  portions  with  a  similar  whitish  deposit,  and  they  had  implicated  the  ooats  of 
the  cBsophagus,  so  as  to  produce  considei*able  constriction.  On  passing  the  end  of  the 
little  finger  down,  it  felt  at  first  as  if  the  food  tube  was  closed ;  but  by  steady  pres- 
sure the  finger  could  be  pushed  through  it.'  The  seat  of  the  stricture  was  just 
behind  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Mr.  Durham  has  made  a  happy  suggestion  in  advocating  the  use  of  a  flexible 
bougie,  to  be  retained  for  some  short  time  in  the  oesophagus  in  some  forms  of  stricture. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  a  case  under  our  own  observation,  in  which  the  daily 
use  of  a  catheter  has  been  followed  by  great  amelioration  to  health,  and  great  com- 
fort to  the  patient,  and  has  now  been  uninterruptedly  in  use  some  five  years.  Such, 
however,  could  only  have  been  the  result  in  a  simple,  not  a  cancerous,  stricture. 

As  already  stated,  so  it  will  be  found  in  practice,  that  when,  with  severe 
stricture,  maintenance  of  life  depends  on  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  food,  loss  of  flesh 
and  general  deterioration  become  so  rapid  and  complete,  that  a  patient  will  die 
much  sooner  than  may  often  be  anticipated,  with  all  his  Acuities  clear  to  the  end. 

Under  such  circumstances  any  operation  may  even  prove  too  late.  The 
patient  may  be  too  much  reduced  to  be  able  to  rally  after  its  peiformance ;  or 
too  much  exhausted  to  benefit  by  the  food  supplied  through  the  artificial  opening ; 
or  even  it  may  be  that  in  such  a  reduced  condition  sufficiently  healthy  lymph  may 
not  be  thrown  out  so  as  to  secure  such  adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  stomach 
and  external  wound  as  is  requisite  for  the  success  of  the  operation.  In  a  case 
recently  under  the  notice  of  the  author,  such  a  result  followed  the  operation ;  and 
when  the  sutures  were  ramoved,  the  adhesions  were  not  sufficiently  organised  to 
maintain  the  parts  in  apposition. 

George  Pollock. 
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IN  a  description  of  the  surgical  diseases  of  the  tongue  and  their  treatment  such  as  the 
present,  which  must  necessarily  he  short,  all  minute  consideration  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  organ  will  be  omitted.  It  is  only  needful  to  remark  here  that  any  and  all  of 
the  structures  of  which  it  is  made  up,  whether  mucous  membrane,  muscle,  glands, 
ducts,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  or  nerves,  may  be  the  seat  of  morbid  changes,  and 
are  so  in  different  cases.  But  perhaps  the  best  general  order  in  which  to  consider 
the  latter  will  not  be  primarily  an  anatomical  one,  but  rather  clinical,  at  all  events 
for  the  present.  The  matter  in  hand,  then,  will  be  divided  into  foiu:  sections,  as 
follows.  In  the  fii-st,  the  congenital  faults  will  be  considered  ;  in  the  second,  those 
conditions  of  the  tongue  requiring  surgical  interference  which  are  the  result  of  in 
flammatory  change)  thirdly,  those  which  are  due  to  the  presence  of  neoplagms ; 
lastly,  we  shall  study  the  operations  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  whole  or  por- 
tions of  the  tongue. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  infancy  and  childhood  there  are  comparatively  few 
morbid  conditions  of  the  tongue  which  claim  the  particular  attention  of  the  surgeon ; 
in  early  adult  life,  however,  their  number  rises,  but  it  is  in  middle  and  advanced  age 
that  the  most  important  affections  are  met  with. 

Congenital  Faults. 

In  the  tongue  congenital  defects  are  rare  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the 
hody.  The  first  for  which  we  would  look  almost  naturally  is  deficiency  of  demlop^ 
meni  in  the  form  of  absence  of  the  organ ;  but  of  this,  after  long  search,  I  can  only 
find  one  instance.  This  was  recorded  by  Jussieu  *  more  than  160  years  ago.  In 
his  interesting  memoir,  which  is  well  woith  reading,  he  describes  the  case  as  one  of 
a  girl  of  fifteen  years,  who  from  the  time  of  her  bii-th  showed  no  evidence  of  the 
development  of  a  tongue,  the  floor  of  the  mouth  being  flat,  except  for  the  presence  of 
two  small  papillae  which  moved  freely.  She  ai^peai'ed  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  incon- 
venienced by  this  condition,  and  could  spetik  well.  The  fact  that  none  of  the  best 
known  writers  on  malformation  since  then,  whom  I  have  consulted  carefully,  from 
Geoffroy  de  St.-Hilaire*  to  von  Ammon,*  Forster,*  or  mpre  recently  Ahlfeld,*  have 
been  able  to  add  other  similar  cases  to  this  one,  says  much  for  the  extreme  rarity  of 
the  defect. 

But  the  tongue  may  be  otherwise  malformed  at  birth  in  the  direction  of  de- 
ficiency, though  still  very  rarely.  Thus  it  may  be  cleft  vertically,  either  in  the 
middle,  or  here  and  on  both  sides,  forming  in  the  firat  place  a  bifid,  in  the  second  a 
three-lobed  organ,  as  figured  in  Ahlfeld's  atlas  {loc.  cit,)  In  such  cases  the  surgeon 
might  be  called  upon  to  freshen  the  edges  of  the  clefts  with  the  knife,  and  bring 
them  together  with  sutures  as  in  hare-lip. 

Horizontal  clefts  are  not  known,  though  congenital  fleshy  tumours  under  the  organ 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  second  tongue  (von  Ammon,  loc.  cit.) 

Shortness  of  the  frcenum  lingum,  to  an  extent  embarrassing  to  the  tongue,  is 
Hometimes  met  with,  though  far  less  frequent  and  important  than  is  commonly  sup- 

*  Joffflieu,  Hitt,  de  VAcad.  Roy.  de  Science,  1718 ;   p.  6  of  Mdynoires. 

*  I)es  M(mstr.  numaines,  1822.  >  Die  anyeb.  chir,  Krank,  d.  Mensch.  1842. 

*  MiagbUd.  des  Meruch,  1861,  p.  100.      »  Ibid.  1880. 
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posed.  This  '  tongue-tie '  ir,  so  to  speak,  the  dread  of  young  mothers,  who  fancy 
that  if  it  exist  their  child  will  later  on  he  unahle  to  talk.  But  instances  where  it. 
has  interfered  with  speech  must  be  exceedingly  rare,  if  they  ever  oocur,  for  we  know 
that  even  complete  absence  of  the  organ  from  birth,  as  in  Jussieu's  case,  is  com- 
patible with  excellent  p)owers  in  this  respect  And  even  where  the  whole  tongne  has 
been  lost  later  by  disease,  the  same  has  been  noticed  and  recorded  by  Koland  '  and 
Louis,^  quoting  Scotchmore's  (1743),  Bonami*s  (1763),  and  Aurran's  (1766)  cases. 
All  these  records  will  be  read  with  much  interest,  especially  that  by  Roland,  though 
for  lack  of  space  they  can  only  be  briefly  alluded  to  here. 

But  even  if  this  condition  exist  to  some  extent,  it  is  questionable  whether  in 
most  instances  without  division  the  movements  of  the  tongue  do  not  sufficiently 
stretch  the  fhenum  before  very  long.  In  some  few  cases,  however,  it  does  appear  not 
only  shorter  than  usual,  but  tougher  and  less  inclined  to  stretch,  and  in  this  state 
to  interfere  with  sucking  by  preventing  the  proper  application  of  the  tongue  against 
the  palate.  Then,  and  only  then,  does  it  call  for  surgical  interference.  This  will 
consist  in  division  of  the  band,  either  by  knife  or  by  scissors.  If  the  first  of  these 
be  used,  the  band  should  be  transfixed  and  cut  outwards  with  a  curved  blade.  Bat 
whichever  of  these  instruments  is  used,  a  veiy  limited  incision  in  the  fneniim  should 
be  made  as  close  to  the  jaw  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  both  the  ranine  veins  and 
arteries,  severe  and  even  fatal  hemorrhage  having  resulted  in  some  cases  from  wound 
of  these  vessels  in  the  infant,  favoured  by  the  efforts  of  sucking.  To  another  danger 
from  this  operation  attention  has  been  drawn  by  Petit,'  and  illustrated  by  three 
cases  from  his  own  practice.  If  the  frsenum  and  subjacent  muscle  fibres  be  too  freely 
divided,  energetic  sucking  on  the  pait  of  a  hungry  child  may  tear  the  wound  oi  these 
very  lax  tissues  further  and  fui*ther  open,  until  the  tongue,  having  lost  all  its  anterior 
support,  turns  over  into  the  pharynx,  and  is  firmly  embraced  by  the  muscles  of  de- 
glutition, which  force  it  down  upon  the  epiglottis,  and  the  latter  upon  the  larynx, 
until  suffocation  is  produced.  The  mechanism  of  this  displacement  is  so  important, 
as  bearing  upon  other  operations  in  later  life,  that  a  brief  notice  of  these  cases,  as 
described  by  Petit,  may  be  useful  here. 

The^r«^  was  that  of  a  child  whose  fnenum  had  been  divided  shortly  after  lurth, 
and  who  died  ^ve  hours  later  of  suffocation.  Struck  with  the  peculiar  train  of 
symptoms,  he  carefully  examined  the  mouth  by  dividing  the  cheeks  as  far  as  the 
masseter  muscles.  He  then  found  that  the  tongue  was  turned  over,  so  that  it  had 
become  engaged  behind  the  soft  palate,  its  dorsum  resting  against  the  postei-ior  wall 
of  the  pharynx,  and  pressing  the  epiglottis  firmly  down  upon  the  larynx  at  the  same 
time. 

The  second  case  was  precisely  similar,  suffocation  setting  in  shortly  after  division 
cf  the  fraenum  two  hours  after  birth.  Here  Petit  found  the  tongue  in  the  same 
position  as  in  Case  1,  but  was  able  to  replace  it  with  his  fingers.  Five  minutes 
later  the  same  symptoms  recurred,  and  the  tongue  was  found  to  have  retroverted  as 
before.  Eventually,  after  repeated  attacks  of  the  same  kind  had  been  watched,  he 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  organ  permanently  in  its  proper  position  with  a  compresR. 
During  the  following  night  a  careless  nurse  neglected  to  replace  this  compress  after 
feeding  the  child  ;  the  same  respiratory  difficulty  set  in,  and  before  Petit  could  be 
called  in  the  patient  had  died  suffocated.  The  tongue  was  found  in  this  case  to  lie  as  in 
the  first. 

His  third  experience  was  precisely  similar,  but  being  this  time  on  his  guard,  the 
tongue  was  regulai*ly  replaced  and  effectually  retained  in  position  for  several  days, 
until  all  tendency  to  retroversion  was  gone,  the  child  recovering  completely. 

Another  effect  of  deficiency  of  development  involving  danger  has  also  been  noticed 
here — namely,  the  very  opposite  condition  to  *  tongue-tie.'  The  fnenum  has  been  either 
BO  very  long  and  lax  or  so  completely  absent  that  the  tongue  has  been  abl.^  to  turn  over 
into  the  pharynx  precLsely  as  described  above  after  operation,  and  thus  to  cause  suffoca- 

'  Atjlo9808tomatiey  1630.  •  Mhiu  d,  tAcnd.  Hot/,  de  Chir.  tnme  xiv.  p.  364 

»  Hitt.  de  tAcad,  Roy,  de  Science,  1742 ;  p.  247  of  Memoires. 
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tioD.  One  such  case  is  minniely  described  by  Petit  (loe,  cil.),  in  which  the  child  had 
to  be  doeely  watched  for  three  weeks,  and  its  tongue  repeatedly  replaced  before  it 
could  be  left  to  itself,  and  had  ceased  to  produce  these  attacks  of  sufibcation.  Two 
similar  cases  are  recorded  by  Fairbaim.'  One,  combined  with  smallness  of  the  lower 
iaw,  was  fatal  from  suffocation ;  the  other,  under  due  care  of  the  mouth,  recovered,  and 
was  five  years  old  at  the  date  of  the  report. 

Again,  the  tongue  may  be  present  as  far  as  its  muscular  elements  are  concerned, 
but  have  failed  to  rise  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth  in  the  usual  course  of  development 
(see  von  Ammon.,  loc.  dt,)  In  this  condition  it  gives  the  impression  of  being  tied  down 
all  round  the  border,  and  that,  if  freed  here,  it  would  rise  to  its  normal  position. 
8uch  a  view  is,  however,  erroneous.  We  are  probably  dealing  here  with  an  arrest  of 
development,  at  a  stage  in  which  the  tongue  does  not  project  upwards  into  the  mouth, 
and  not  with  any  fault  in  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  floor  of  the  latter.  To  divide 
this,  then,  would  not  enable  the  tongue  to  rise  any  more  than  before,  unless  develop- 
ment set  in  once  more.  Such  an  error  might  be  serious,  as  such  a  free  dissection 
round  the  floor  of  the  mouth  would  be  a  grave  operation. 

Adhesions  have,  however,  been  found  at  birth  around  the  borders  of  the  tongue, 
as  the  result  probably  of  intrauterine  inflammation,  and  have  been  relieved  by  simple 
division  of  the  bands,  as  in  the  cases  quoted  >»y  Clarke  '  from  Semin  and  Maurin. 
Bnch  a  condition  is,  however,  as  rai*e  as  the  last,  with  which  it  should  not  be  con- 
founded, for  here  operation  is  as  urgently  called  for  as  it  is  unjustifiable  in  the  case 
of  the  congenital  arrest  of  development.  A  careful  examination  of  the  organ  will 
leave  little  open  for  a  mistake  of  the  kind. 

ExcfM  of  development  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  ton^e,  as  affecting  the  whole 
organ,  unless  we  regard  the  condition  known  as  macroglossia  as  siich  (see  below). 
But  cases  are  spoken  of  by  Foumier,'  in  which  the  latter  was  much  longer  and 
extensile  than  u^ual,  even  to  the  extent  of  touching  the  chest  with  its  tip,  the  head 
being  held  erect  and  the  neck  being  of  the  usual  length. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  or  other  of  the  tissues  of  which  the  oi^n  is  made  up  may 
be  overdeveloped  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  and  thus  produce  enlargement,  partial  or 
general.  Thus  the  veins  of  the  tongue  have  been  found  engorged  at  birth  as  a  con- 
sequence of  a  twist  in  the  umbilical  cord  during  intrauterine  life,  and  this  condition 
has  taken  some  days  to  subside,  so  long  had  it  elcisted  and  so  dilated  the  vessels. 
Again  nievoid  dilatations  of  the  veins  of  the  tongue  are  occasionally  met  with  at 
birth,  as  well  as  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphatic  structures,  giving  rise  to  the  condition 
known  as  '  macroglossia.'  But,  besides  these,  a  variety  of  tumours  may  be  formed 
here,  in  utero,  as  the  result  of  hypertrophy  of  part  of  one  of  the  lingual  structures.  Thus 
we  find  fibromata,  lipomata,  papillomata,  racemose  adenomata,  as  well  as  dilatation 
of  glands  forming  ranulse,  and  even  sebaceous  cysts.  The  nature  and  treatment  of  all 
these  will  be  discussed  more  at  length  further  on  in  the  section  on  '  Tumours  of  the 
Tongue/  whether  congenital  or  aerjuired. 

Macroglossia. 

As  holding  an  intermediate  position  between  the  congenital  and  inflammatory 
conditions,  we  turn  now  to  that  disease  known,  since  the  days  of  Galen,  under  a 
variety  of  names,  as  macroglossia,  lingua  viiulinaj  or  propendula,  procidentia  or 
proUipms  linguae. 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  aflection  has  become  the  subject  of  careful 
clinical  and  histological  re^^earch.  Weber,  whose  exhaustive  article  in  *  Pitha  and 
Billroth's  Handb.  d.  Chir.*  may  be  referred  to  for  the  older  references  on  the  subject, 
was  himself  one  of  the  first  to  describe  the  morbid  histolc^  of  the  condition.^  He 
was  immediately  followed  by  Virchow,*  who  first  really  put  its  nature  in  a  clear 
light.     The  latter  was  then  followed  by  many  other  oliservcrs,  among  whom  may 

'  Med.  Timen,  vol.  xii.  p.  .'{02.  »  M^eaaes  of  the  Tongue,  1873,  pp.  42,  43. 

■  Quoted  bv  ( -larke,  Dieeases  of  Tongue,  p.  44.  *    Virchow's  Archiv^  1864,  p.  115. 

'»  Ibid.  p.  120;  also  Kra'nkh.  OeKhwiihU,  Hd.  iii.  pp.  101,  203. 
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be  specially  mentioned  Arnstein,!  Billroth,^  Humphry,*  Arnott,*  Maas/and  quite 
recently  by  Wagner,^  all  confirming  his  views,  amplifying  them  somewhat,  but  not 
adding  much  to  his  main  facts.  The  subjoined  brief  description  then  of  the  diseaBe 
is  chiefly  based  upon  a  careful  examination  of  these  more  recent  writings  on  the 
subject  (the  author's  personal  dinical  observation  extending  only  to  two  cases,  in 
only  one  of  which  there  was  an  opporti^nity  of  microscopic  examination  of  the 
organ),  the  conclusions  being  drawn  from  a  cousideration  of  the  whole  mass  of  evi- 
dence before  us. 

The  condition  in  question  is  characterised  by  an  ovei^growth  of  the  tongue  of 
greater  or  less  rapidity,  and  affecting  all  its  dimensions,  sometimes  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  Thus  it  has  been  found  to  measure  as  much  t^  su^  aud  a  half  inches 
in  length  and  ten  inches  in  circumference.  It  may  protrude  far  over  the  ohin,  and 
even  into  the  epistern^l  notch.  When  thus  enlarged,  it  has  been  found  to  produce 
great  deformity  of  the  teeth  and  jaws,  especially  the  lower,  in  a  number  of  cases 
(Siebold,  Humphry,  Lc,  Hodgson  7)  Olarke,^  Fergusson.®  The  alveolar  process  is 
pushed  forward,  and  the  lower  front  teeth  bent  over  into  the  horizontal  position,  if 
they  have  not  been  rendered  carious,  and  dropped  out,  as  is  usually  the  case  where 
the  condition  has  existed  long.  The  jaw  l^as  eve|i  been  known  to  be  eventually 
dislocated  in  extreme  cases  (Ohalk  ^^). 

When  thus  swollen,  the  tongue  is  much  altered  in  external  appearance,  though 
not  so  when  but  slightly  enlarged.  This  is  due  to  the  accidents  depending  on  its 
constant  exposure  to  the  air,  the  patient  being  unable  to  bring  it  into  the  mouth. 
The  decomposition  of  the  saliva  and  chafing  against  the  teeth,  <fec.,  produce  chronic 
irritation,  and  this  leads  to  induration,  fissures,  and  irregularities  of  the  surfiuie,  and 
even  to  ulceration  and  scarring.  In  a  case  under  the  author's  care  for  a  time  at 
University  OoUege  Hospital,  the  appearances  were  precisely  the  same  as  those 
described  by  other  observers.  The  uniformly  hypertrophied  organ  looked  more 
livid  than  usual ;  it  was  of  a  tough  spongy  textui*e,  covered  especially  at  the  sides 
and  under  surfaces  with  small  knotty  semi-transparent  elevations  of  conical  or 
rounded  shape,  scattered  irregularly.  The  enlargement  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
pain,  but  was  very  troublesome  from  the  flow  of  saliva  produced  by  it  |  it  was  free 
from  active  congestion.  When  incised,  it  yielded  very  little  blood,  but  a  relatively 
large  quantity  of  clear  serosityk  An  attack  of  glossitis,  produced  by  the  introduo- 
tion  of  a  seton,  only  aggi'avated  the  condition.  In  another  case  in  hospital  at  the 
present  moment  (June  1,  1880),  under  the  care  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  the  external 
appearance  of  the  organ  suggests  little  more  than  a  general  enlargement  of  all  the 
elements  of  the  organ,  in  its  anterior  two-thirds.  It  can  be  retained  in  the  mouth, 
and  then  only  causes  a  fulness  in  the  floor  of  the  latter,  where,  too,  an  extra 
swelling  of  soft  consistence,  and  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  may  be  felt.  The  boy 
has  also  enlarged  fingers  aud  toes,  and  is  semi-idiotic.  The  condition  is  con- 
genital, and  he  is  now  nine  years  old.  The  lower  incisor  teeth  j^re  as  yet  but  little 
deformed. 

The  first  point,  demonstrated  by  the  study  of  the  history  of  a  lai^e  number  of 
cases  of  macroglossia,  is  that  the  aflection  in  the  majority  is  clearly  congenital.  In 
Weber's  ^*  collection,  embodying  de  Leuw's  table  of  69,  and  his  own  list  of  27  cases, 
evidence  on  this  point  is  forthcoming  in  a  considerable  number.  Adding  17  cases 
since  recorded  and  collected  by  the  author,  we  find  the  following  facts.  The  total 
of  113  was  made  up  of  60  in  which  the  disease  was  undoubtedly  congenital ;  39  in 
which  it  was  apparently  acquired,  and  14  doubtful ;  41  were  males,  45  females,  and 
of  27  there  was  no  note  on  this  point. 

But,  though  the  proportion  of  congenital  to  acquired  cases  is  shown  even  by  this 
table  to  be  large,  I  cannot  help  thinking  from  the  evidence  before  me  that  it  would 

'   Virchmo'g  Archiv,  1872,  p.  318.  «  Beitrdge  Z.  path.  ITvtfoloff.  1868,  p.  215. 

»  Trans,  Med.-Chir.  Soc.  \ol.  xxxvi.  p.  863.  *  Trans.  Path.  iktc.  1872. 

*  Archivf.  klin.  Chir.  Bd.  xiii.  1871,  p.  413.  •  Ihid.  Bd.  xx.  p.  641. 

^  Trans.'Med.-Chir.  Soc.  vol.  xxxvi.  «  Dispoten  of  Tongue,  1873,  p.  67. 

»  Syfttdn  of  Practical  Surgery,  6th.  ed.  p.  618.  »«  Tram.  Path.  Soc.  vol  viii.  p.  306. 

i»  Pitha-BiUroth's  Jlandb.  d.  'Chir.,  Einband  vi.  p.  323. 
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he  very  mach  higher  were  all  the  records  as  minute  upon  this  point  as  they  should 
he ;  indeed,  I  have  little  douht  hat  that  the  affection  would  he  shown  to  he  con- 
genital in  all  cases.     For  it  has  been  noted  in  several  instances  where  the  child  was 
seen  shortly  after  birth  by  medical  men  that  the  tongue  at  tliat  time  appeared  merely 
somewhat  too  large  for  the  mouth,  and  projected  a  little  against  or  between  the 
teeth.     Now  such  a  condition  might  easily  be  overlooked  foi*  a  long  time  by  any 
but  a  practised  observer)  especially  as  the  act  of  sucking  appears  to  be  of  benefit  for 
a  time,  owing  probably  to  the  pressure  upon  the  tissues  of  the  tongUe  by  the  nipple 
and  the  various  movements  of  the  Organ  itself.     Moreover,  it  is  also  noted  that  not 
until  dentition  is  advancing  has  the  condition  become  marked  in  many  cases.   Taking 
this  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  noted,  that  the  disease  in  numerous  instances  has 
apparerUly  started  from  some  violence^  such  as  a  bite  during  fits  (to  Which  for  some 
unknown  cause  these  patients  appear  peculiarly  prone)  or  a  fall  upon  the  chin,  as  in 
Chalk's  case,  it  appears  not  improbable  that  it  has  escaped  notice  in  many  cases  in  its 
earlier  stages,  and  has  not  been  recognised  until  the  chafing  of  the  sharp  young  teeth 
of  first  dentition,  or  a  bite  from  them,  had  provoked  a  certain  amount  of  glossitis, 
and  thus  aggravated  the  condition  henceforth  set  down  by  the  parents  or  other 
observers  as  distinctly  acquired.     That  glossitis  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  factors 
in  the  aggravation,  if  not  production^  of  the  extreme  forms  of  the  disease  is  clear  from 
even  a  casual  perusal  of  recorded  cases.     The  causes  for  this  inflammation^  however, 
are  often  very  slight  indeed,  showing  by  this  alone  that  probably  some  congenital 
condition  is  predisposing  the  organ  to  inflame.     Thus  I  find  it  starting  in  one  case 
apparently  from  the  small  wound  of  an  operation  for  ranula,  and  in  others  from 
division  of  the  fnerum  (Moller,^  S^dillot  ^),  neither  of  which  causes  would  have 
operated  probably  without  strong  predisposition.     Other  more  marked  proximate 
causes  have  been  mercurialisation,  scarlatinal  irritation  of  the  mouth,  stnall-pox,  and 
erysipelas.     Once  the  tongue  is  actually  pertnanently  protruded  from  the  mouth,  a 
chronic  glossitis  is  often  maintained  by  the  exposure  of  the  organ  to  various  forms  of 
irritation,  such  as  cold,  the  chafing  of  the  lower  incisors  (which  also  retard  the  refiux 
of  the  venous  blood  and  lymph  of  the  part)^  the  dribbling  and  decomposition  of  the 
saliva  and  particles  of  food,  &c. 

From  all  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  condition  has  a  close  analogy  with  elephan- 
tiasis in  other  partf*.  where  a  chronic  irritation,  with  distension  of  the  lymphatics, 
appears  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  local  change,  but  where  a  congenital  enlargement  of 
the  part,  probably  also  dependent  upon  abnormality  of  the  lymphatic  system,  can 
likewise  be  traced  in  some  cases.  In  one  of  the  more  recently  recorded  instances  of 
macroglosBia  indeed,  half  the  body  of  a  child  was  found  hypertrophied  at  birth,  as 
well  as  the  tongue ;  the  latter  also  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  (Maas  ') ;  and 
in  a  case  now  in  University  College  Hospital,  referred  to  aboVe,  the  fingers  and  toes 
are  also  enlarged  on  both  sides.  In  the  former  Case  an  eitamination  of  the  parts 
mnoved  by  operation  showed,  however,  only  a  simple  hyperplasia  of  all  the  elements 
of  the  tongue,  without  a  preponderance  of  any,  except  In  the  cfases  of  the  vessels  of 
the  papillary  hiyer.  But  here  the  patient  was  only  two  months  old,  and  had  not 
as  yet  had  any  inflammatory  attacks. 

But  the  analogy  with  elephantiasis  appears  even  closer  when  we  come  to  examine 
into  the  histology  of  the  part  affected.  Almost  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  affection  from  this  point  of  view  have  described  easentially  the  same 
dianges.  Virchow  *  was  the  first  to  notice  these :  namely,  a  remarkable  infiltration 
of  the  whole  orgnn,  with  innumerable  white  cells  collected  here  and  there  within 
delicate  networks,  and  forming  thus  a  true  lymphoid  tissue.  This  was  most  abundant 
in  his  experience  about  the  under  surface  of  the  organ,  where  it  presented  in  parts  a 
cavernous  structure.  This  tissue  had  hardly  the  regularity  of  arrangement  found  in 
that  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  but  the  same  delicate  reticulum  containing  lymph 
spaces  were  observed.     The  small  semi-transparent  elevations  on  the  surface  of  the 

>  Deuinthe  KUmk,  1851,  No.  20.  »  S^dillot,  Gaz,  Jes  Hop.  1854,  p.  102 

»  Arrhivf.  klin.  Chir.  Bd.  xiii.  p.  413.  ^ 

*  Krapkh,  Ge$chwul9fe,  Bd.  iii.  pp.  101,  203 ;  also  Virchow^s  ArcMv,  1854,  p.  120. 
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organ  described  above  were  due  to  the  latter,  which  in  many  cases  consisted  of 
channels  with  saccular  dilatations.  The  connective  tissue,  too,  throughout  the  tongue 
was  every  whei*e  greatly  increased  in  amount,  especially  immediately  underneath 
the  mucous  membrane. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  careful  observers  of  the  lymphangiomata  (Wegner^) 
departs,  however,  a  little  from  Yirchow  in  denying  the  intiltration  of  the  hypet^ 
trophied  part  with  lymphoid  cells.  The  fact  of  his  having  apparently  only  examined 
early  cases  of  the  disease,  little  or  not  at  all  altered  as  yet  by  attacks  of  glossitis, 
suggests,  however,  an  explanation  of  this  difference.  He  also  describes  openings 
from  the  lymphatics  into  the  venous  radicles  when  the  disease  is  well  marked,  and 
consequent  entrance  of  blood  into  the  lymphatic  channels.  In  some  cases  (Weber, 
Grohe,  Busch  ^)  the  muscle-fibres  were  said  to  have  been  increased  in  volume,  but 
not  in  number  :  this,  however,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other  observers.  The  large 
cavernous  spaces  alluded  to  contained  clear  lymph  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  some- 
times blood.  But,  beside  these  irregular  dilated  channels,  the  veins  and  arteries  have 
been  found  geneiully  enlarged  in  calibre,  and  somewhat  thickened  also,  adding  much 
to  the  spongy  texture  of  the  part.  In  one  remarkably  acute  case,  described  by 
Yirchow,'  the  glands  under  the  jaw  were  simultaneously  enlarged,  and  on  puncture 
yielded  several  drachms  of  clear  lymph-like  fluid.  Again,  in  a  case  from  which 
drawings  were  taken  by  Whitehead,^  not  only  was  there  oongenitid  macrogloasia, 
but  also  a  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck,  to  the  extent  of  producing  actual 
cystic  lymphangiomata.  It  is,  perhaps,  also  worth  noting  that  in  one  case  recorded 
by  Valenta,^  the  enlai^ement  of  the  tongue  was  associated  with  cystic  hygroma  of 
the  Leek. 

The  terms,  then,  lympJiadenoma  cavemosum  (Amstein  I,  c),  or  lympkangioma 
eavemosum  (Yirchow),  appear  to  be  very  suitable  for  this  condition,  especially  aa  either 
of  them  will  also  cover  Billroth 's  ^  views  as  to  the  changes  met  with,  which  indeed 
correspond  in  the  main  with  Yirchow*s,  except  that  he  held  the  lymph-spaoes  found 
by  the  latter  observer  to  he  new  formations,  rather  than  dilatations  of  pre-existing 
vessels.  This  may  be  considered  now,  however,  perhaps  a  distinction  without  a 
difference. 

As  to  causcUion^  we  have  already  seen  the  influence  of  congenital  fault  followed 
up  by  attacks  of  glossitis.  These  last  may  probably  more  accurately  be  described  as 
sub-acute  or  chronic  lymphangitis,  predisposed  to  by  some  obstruction  to  the  return 
of  the  lymph  towards  the  root  of  the  organ,  congenital  and  in  part  acquired.  There 
seems  much  reason  indeed  to  regard  Billroth's  view  on  this  point  of  aetiology  as  most 
probable  :  namely,  that  the  attacks  which  have  led  to  successive  enlargements  of  the 
organ  have  been  caused  by  a  thrombotic  change  in  the  dilated  lymphatics  of  the 
part,  with  consequent  swelling  of  the  distal  poi-tion  ;  and  that  the  predisposition  is 
given,  at  all  events  in  part,  by  the  inherited  scrofulous  diathesis.  This  view  gains 
some  support  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  attacks  spoken  of  in  these  cases  as 
glossitis  are  in  reality  far  less  acute  than  that  disease  usually  is,  and  further,  that  in 
some  cases  (MoUers,  Billroth's)  after  removal  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  tongue 
had  been  followed  by  recurrence  of  the  swelling,  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  iodine,  and 
preparations  of  iron,  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  anti-strumous  remedies, 
has  been  quite  adequate  to  the  treatment  of  the  affection,  the  organ  returning  to 
its  normal  size,  just  as  a  strumous  gland  will  do.  Buc  our  present  clearer  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  wider  experience  of  its  usual  course,  teach  us 
that  we  caanot  expect  this  always  to  be  the  case.  Anti-strumous  remedies  may 
retard,  perhaps  arrest,  the  advance  of  the  condition  for  a  time ;  soothing  and  deter- 
gent solutions  may  remove  causes  of  irritation ;  but  the  congenital  derangement  of 
the  tissues,  and  predisposition  apparently  to  lymph-stasb  in  the  part,  remains,  whether 
this  be  due  solely  to  proximal  narrowing  of  the  lymphatics  at  the  root  of  the  oi^gan, 

»  Arch,/,  klin,  Chir,  Bd.  xx.  p.  461. 

«  Pitha-BiUrotKB  Hatidb,  der  Chir,  Einband  vi.  p.  323.    '  Vircho\o$  Archin,  1864,  p.  126. 

*  Intemat,  Med,  Coiu/reM,  1881,  Cafalot^ue  of  Temporary  Museum^  p.  69,  No.  5J)7. 

»  Oesterr,  Jahrb,  f,  Fiidiui,  Bd.  ii.  s.  36.       «  BeUrage  z,  path,  Uittolog,  1868,  p.  216. 
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or  this  combined  with  occasional  thrombosis  in  the  same  situation.  Sooner  or  later 
the  organ  is  almost  sure  to  be  irritated,  and  it  usually  is  so  at  the  commencement  of 
dentition  when  the  edges  of  the  sharp  young  incisor  teeth  rise  out  of  the  gums.  The 
slight  congestion  thus  produced  will  lead  to  greater  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics, 
and  chronic  and  increasing  thickness  is  the  i-esult. 

These  then  are  the  considerations  which  impel  us  in  most  cases  to  resort  to 
operatiTe  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  condition.  But  we  now  know  that  some 
of  the  older  methods  ought  to  have  been  as  they  were,  productive  only  of  harm. 
Among  these  were,  the  use  of  setons  drawn  through  the  tongue,  injection  of  astrin- 
gent fluids.  These  and  like  measures  resorted  to  on  the  mistaken  belief  that  thus 
the  spongy  tissue  of  the  organ  could  be  consolidated  by  inflammation  or  coagulation, 
can  only  be  productive  eventually  of  glossitis  in  one  form  or  another,  and  instead  of 
efiecting  the  purpose  intended,  only  produce  increased  lymph  obstruction  and  swell- 
ing of  the  whole  oi^gan.     This  I  have  seen  in  one  case  at  least. 

There  remain,  then,  only  two  or  three  other  methods  of  treatment.  Pressui^e  in 
one  form  or  other  has  been  long  employed,  and  in  a  few  instances  has  been  found  of 
use.  Thus,  where  the  tongue  could  be  pushed  back  into  the  mouth,  and  the  chin  then 
supported  by  an  elastic  band,  some  benefit  has  followed  (Teale  >).  Again,  in  more 
advanced  cases  the  organ  has  been  included  in  a  tight  linen  bag  tied  back  with  tapes 
behind  the  head,  also  with  improvement.  Strapping  with  isinglass  plaster  has  also 
been  used.  But,  although  in  theory  such  treatment  is  rational,  tending  as  it  does  to 
unload  the  engoi^ed  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels  of  the  tongue,  just  as  bandaging 
and  pressure  on  a  limb  affected  with  elephantiasis  would  in  the  latter,  still  practically 
we  are  met  by  great  di£5culties  in  carrying  out  our  treatment ;  and  the  study  of  such 
cases  is  not  encouraging.  It  only  sti'engthens  the  conviction  now  generally  gaining 
ground  :  namely,  that  the  only  method  of  treatment  adapted  to  the  mass  of  these 
cases  is  excision  of  the  bulk  of  the  hypertrophied  organ.  But  there  is  one  point  in 
connection  with  this  question  that  should  never  lie  forgotten :  namely,  that  for  ihia 
operation  to  be  quite  safe  it  should  be  performed  before  the  tongue  has  enlarged 
inordinately,  or  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  a  large  wound  in  the  mouth  after  in- 
cision, with  all  its  peculiar  dangers  of  septic  infection,  to  which  allusion  will  be  made 
later  on,  in  considering  the  various  modes  of  removing  t}ie  whole  or  parts  of  the 
tongue  (p.  599). 

While  awaiting  the  proper  time  for  excision  (for  thus  should  not  be  done  while 
the  child  is  very  young,  or  indeed  until  the  condition  shows  unmistakable  signs  of 
steady  growth),  it  is  well  to  suckle  the  infant  from  a  large  teat,  so  as  to  produce  all 
the  pressure  possible  upon  the  organ.  This  may  retard  its  growth  somewhat  for  a 
time,  and  so  enable  us  to  postpone  a  serious  operation  until  an  age  better  suited  to 
bear  it.  When  dentition  introduces  new  fsustors  of  irritation,  it  is  not  judicious  to 
defer  interference  any  longer  lq  most  cases.  The  deformation  of  the  jaw  may  then  be 
prevented  from  taking  place.  If,  however,  a  case  is  brought  to  us  in  which  this  has 
been  allowed  to  take  place  to  a  moderate  extent  only,  we  may,  after  removal  of  the 
tongue,  benefit  the  deformity  to  a  large  extent  by  exerting  upward  pressure  on  the 
chin  by  means  of  an  elastic  band  passed  under  it  and  then  fjEMtened  over  the  vertex. 
Later  on  when  the  jaw  has  become  fully  developed,  it  is  almost  vain  to  hope  for  much 
improvement  from  thib  treatment. 

iNFLAMlfATOIlY  APFECTIONS. 

L  Superficial  non^ulcsrative. — The  inflammatory  affections  of  the  tongue  have  now 
to  be  considered.  They  may  be  classed  into  ( 1 )  the  superficial  non-ulcerative ;  (2)  the  ul- 
cerative ;  (3)  the  parenchymatous.    Any  of  these  may  be  acute,  sub-acute,  or  chronic. 

Of  many  of  the  changes  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  lingual  epithelium  symp- 
tomatic of  disordered  states  of  the  alimentary  tract,  and  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
an  irritation  of  the  coverings  of  the  organ  of  one  kind  or  another,  nothing  special 
need  be  said  in  a  surgical  essay,  however  interesting  they  may  be.  An  excellent 
»  Ttans,  Med.-Chir,  Soc.  vol.  xxxvi.  1863. 
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description  of  them  will  be  found  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  O.  V.  Poore  at 
Univei-sity  College  Hospital  and  published  in  the  *  Lancet'  of  1880. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  description  of  conditions  duo  to  the  presence  of 
the  parasites  known  as  the  oidium  albicans  and  leptothrix  buccoHe,  These  are  fully 
dealt  with  in  medical  books,  and  need  not  occupy  us.  That  the  mouth  is  infested 
with  numerous  lower  organisms  in  certain  conditions  is  well  known,  but  it  is  not 
always  as  clear  what  the  relation  of  these  to  the  morbid  state  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
parasites  just  alluded  to.  Thus  spores  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  trichophf/- 
ton  tonsurans  have  been  found  on  the  tongue  without  any  evidence  of  disease.  Also 
numerous  forms  of  micrococci  in  great  abundance.  The  study  of  these  offers  a  large 
field  for  future  investigation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  af  certain  cryptogams 
has  appeared  in  given  cases  very  suspiciously  associated  with  unusual  conditions  of 
the  surface  of  the  tongue.  For  instance,  the  trichophyton  has  been  found  together 
with  a  peculiar  'villous  change'  on  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  organ  (Clarke). 
This  parasite  has  even  been  present  in  cases  where  a  peculiar  circular  wandering 
rash  had  made  its  appearance  on  the  tongue  deceptively  like  *  ringworm,*  and  yet 
probably  without  any  causal  relation  to  it,  so  far  as  we  know.  This  latter  condition 
is  so  apt  to  be  mistaken  on  the  one  hand  for  a  parasitic  disease,  and  on  the  other  for 
some  syphilitic  affection,  that  we  may  perhaps  with  advantage  direct  the  attention  of 
surgeons  briefly  to  its  peculiarities  as  far  as  thoy  are  known  at  present. 

These  circular  wandering  rashes  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  lately, 
not  only  owing  to  their  veiy  striking  characters  and  their  resemblance  to  tinea 
tonsurans^  but  equally  on  account  of  the  discomforts  associated  with  them. 

The  author's  interest  in  them  is  peculiar,  having  been  greatly  puzzled  in  their  diagno- 
sis some  years  ago,  and  in  finding  then  that  they  had  not  been  specially  described  before 
in  this  country.  Referring  to  a  paper  on  his  first  two  cases  read  at  the  Path.  Soc.  Nov. 
1879  (vol.  xxxi.  p.  363  of  *  Transactions  *)  for  details,  a  short  account  of  the  disease 
. .  may  be  given  here.  It  may  be  added  that  a  few  months 
aft^r  this  paper  was  made  public,  some  independent 
observations  were  recorded  by  M.  Vanlair '  in  France  on 
the  same  disease,  and,  later  still,  by  Professor  Caspari  •  in 
Germany,  also  independently.  These  three  essays,  with  a 
short  incidental  notice  by  Gubler,*  recording  11  cases 
in  all,  appear  to  constitute  the  whole  special  literature  of 
the  subject  hitherto. 

This  affection,  for  which  the  name  annuhis  migrans 
or  errans  was  suggested  by  the  author  {L  c.)  as  suflSciently 
descriptive,  while  involving  no  theory  in  regard  to  its 
aetiology,  and  therefore  perhaps  preferable  to  that  of 
'  lichenoid  of  the  tongue,'  used  by  Gubler,  is  characterised 
by  the  appeai-ance  on  the  tongue  of  small  circlets  or  cres- 
centic  bands  of  light-coloured  rash.  These  enlarge  rapidly 
and  wander  from  place  to  place  centrifugal  ly  over  the 
dorsum  and  occasionally  the  borders  and  under  surface  of 
the  organ.  Its  close  resemblance  to  tinea  cirdnata  is  the 
first  point  which  strikes  the  observer  (fig.  132),  the 
extreme  i-apidity  of  its  movements  the  next,  the  remark- 
&\Ae  amount  of  salivation  accompanying  it  the  next,  and, 
finally,  its  stublwm  resistance  to  all  local  or  general 
remedies.  Commencing  as  a  small  round  spot  of  a  whitish 
or  greyish-yellow  colour,  it  rapidly  develops  into  a  more 
or  less  complete  circle  or  crescent  (see  ^g.  132),  of 
granular  appearance,  abruptly  marked  off  on  its  convex  margin  from  the  healthy 
surrounding  surface.     That  portion  of  the  dorsum  lying  within  the  concave  margin 

»  Bevue  Mens,  d.  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Jan.  1880. 

*  Vierteljahressch.  f.  Dermatol,  u.  SypK  1880,  Heft  ii.  and  iii. 

'  Diet,  ency clop »  des  Scien.  mid.  t.  x,  1"  partie,  p.  234. 


Fig.  132  represents 
Annulus  miyrans  in  its 
well-developed  form,  as 
well  08  at  its  very  com- 
mencement. 


Above 


the   dorenm 


tongiio  are  seen  the  two  crnscon- 
tic  Imnds  of  nwh  spreading  ccn- 
trifujcally,  and  leaving  a  smooth 
Bonieubat  darkor  BurfaclK^hlnd. 
Below  are  two  sp<its  at  which 
the  affection  is  starting:  afressh, 
Boon  to  develop  eitht  r  into  rings 
or  cre«centic  bands  travelling 
i^ith  great  rapidity. 
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of  the  narrow  band  of  rash,  i,e.  that  lost  travelled  over,  is  smoother  and  of  a  livid 
pink  colour,  but  shows  no  trace  of  excoriation  or  ulceration,  and  frequently  recovers 
its  normal  appearance  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  No  pain  accompanies  the  disease^ 
but  sometimes  a  little  smarting  in  the  use  of  particular  kinds  of  food  is  noticed.  In 
one  of  the  author's  cases  intense  itching  and  salivation  lasting  for  months  were 
noticed,  in  the  others  both  symptoms  were  present  in  a  minor  degree.  Of  the  1 1 
cases  recorded,  5  were  males,  6  females;  9  were  under  20  years  of  age,  7  under  10 
years,  1  was  66  ;  in  4  the  father  had  been  clearly  syphilitic,  in  4  clearly  no  syphilis 
appeared  in  the  family  history,  in  3  no  record  is  given  on  this  point. 

biology, — The  first  point  which  has  occurred  to  all  observers  as  to  its  causation 
has  been  its  probable  parasitic  origin.  Up  to  the  present  no  post-mortem  specimens 
have  been  obtained,  scrapings  of  the  diseased  patches  alone  having  been  available  for 
study.  Careful  microscopic  examination  of  these  has  convinced  the  author  that  it 
has  no  relation  to  '  ringworm.'  On  one  occasion  certainly  he  found  cryptogamic 
organisms  in  abundance,  indistinguishable  either  by  himself  or  Mr.  Hutchinson,  to 
whom  he  showed  them,  from  the  trichophyton  tonsurans.  But  these  were  only  met 
with  on  one  occasion  out  of  a  great  many  observations  and  were  most  probably 
accidental.  The  same  may  be  said  of  large  aggregations  of  micrococci  and  other 
organisms  observed,  which  were  also  seen  by  the  author  and  by  M.  Vanlair,  and  were 
figured  by  the  latter,  who  with  Oaspari  takes  the  same  view  of  the  non-pamsitic 
nature  of  the  affection.  Both  these  obsei'vers  are  also  in  accord  with  the  author  as  to 
the  independence  of  the  disease  on  syphilis.  No  local  irritation  was  present  in  any 
case  or  intestinal  irritant  proved.  It  appears  nevertheless,  comparing  it  with  similar 
appearances,  to  be  probably  one  of  those  degenerative  changes  of  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  epithelium  brought  about  by  nerve  influence,  the  result  of  reflex  irritation 
somewhere  at  a  distance.  This  is  a  point  which  can  only  be  determined,  however, 
by  further  and  closer  study,  and  it  appears  better  for  the  present  to  adopt  some  name 
for  the  condition  generally  descriptive,  but  not  involving  any  theory  as  to  its  letiology. 

Treatment. — No  treatment  has  as  yet  produced  any  eflect  on  the  cases  recorded. 
In  my  own,  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  arsenic,  local  applications  of  nit.  of  silver,  chlor. 
potiuss,  &c.,  were  all  given  a  prolonged  trial,  but  without  the  slightest  eflect. 

FraynoHs, — Beyond  being  very  chronic  there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  aflTection  but  the  discomfort  and  itching  described ;  no  other  dangerous  seqnelse 
having  ever  been  noticed,  even  where  the  aflection  has  lasted  for  years,  as  in  one  of 
the  author's  cases  which  he  has  followed  up  to  the  present. 

From  these  irritative  conditions  of  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  epithelial 
coverings  of  the  tongue  we  turn  now  to  the  more  distinct  inflammatory. 

AcfUe  superficial  nonrtdcerative  glossitis  is  not  a  common  aflection.  When  met 
with  it  is  usually  the  result  of  scalds,  bums,  or  the  application  of  some  very  irri- 
tating substance  to  the  surface  of  the  tongue.  The  latter  in  such  a  case  will  appear 
in  the  first  instance  flecked  with  whitish  patches  on  a  red  ground.  These  white 
patches  correspond  to  areas  of  epithelium  which  are  being  shed  ofl*  from  the  inflamed 
surflBuse.  The  lattw,  then,  will  have  soon  lost  large  tracts  of  its  covering  and  will 
appear  glazed  and  reddened,  with  prominent  papillae,  and  will  be  very  sensitive, 
owing  to  the  greater  or  less  exposure  of  the  latter  without  their  usual  covering. 

The  treatment  will  consist  in  restricting  the  patient  to  fluid  food  of  an  uiiirritating 
kind  and  giving  him  ice  to  suck.  The  condition,  if  it  have  gone  no  further  than 
above  described,  has  a  tendency  to  get  well  rapidly  of  itself,  and  beyond  the  treatment 
indicated  requires  little. 

Suh-aaite  and  chronic  superficial  glossitis  of  the  non-ulcerating  form  are,  however, 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  constitute  an  important  class  of  diseases. 

The  causes  here  are  usually  external  in  the  form  of  local  irritation  of  one  kind 
or  another.  This  may  be  due  to  the  constant  over-stimulation  of  the  surface  of 
the  tongue  by  too  hot  food,  the  excessive  use  of  spices,  the  abuse  of  ardent  alcoholic 
fluids,  the  chafing  of  teeth  roughened  either  by  decay  or  a  coating  of  foul  tartar,  the 
play  of  the  tongue  against  ill-fitting  false  teeth,  finally,  by  the  over-use  of  tobacco, 
either  chewed  or  smoked.  There  is  reason  to  think,  however,  from  the  study  of 
Vol.  II.  0  0 
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oertain  recorded  cases  that  somewhat  similar,  if  not  identical,  conditions  can  be  pro- 
duced, or  at  least  strongly  predisposed  to,  by  causes  operating  from  within  at  a 
distance,  such  as  irritation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  from  varieties  of  indigestion , 
or,  possibly  the  presence  of  parasites,  such  as  tapeworm  (Moller  L  c). 

The  appearances  presented  in  the  earlier  stages  of  8ub-acute  superficial  glossitis 
produced  in  any  of  these  ways  will  usually  be  as  follows ; — There  will  usually  be  ccm- 
gestion  of  the  surface  of  the  tongue  over  a  larger  or  smaller  area,  on  which  the 
papillas  will  be  prominent  and  excessively  sensitive.  Or,  a  little  later,  the  irritated 
patch  may  be  covered  with  vesicles  or  desquamating  whitish  epithelium  which,  on 
being  respectively  ruptured  or  shed,  leave  an  inflamed  raw  or  glazed  base,  also  acutely 
sensitive.  This  condition  has  a  natural  tendency  to  rapid  recovery  if  the  cause  be 
removed,  owing  to  the  highly  organised  structure  of  the  tongue.  It  is  only  neceesary, 
then,  for  its  treatment  to  find  out  the  local  irritant  and  remove  it,  and  at  the  dame 
time  to  keep  the  tongue  cleansed  for  a  while.  If  the  cause  be  suspected  to  lie  in  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract,  attention  to  the  diet,  with  the  use  of  alteratives,  antacids, 
and  laxatives  will  usually  be  found  to  benefit. 

In  the  more  c/tronic  forms  of  superficial  glossitis,  due  to  one  or  other  of  the  causes 
mentioned  above  operating  over  extended  periods,  peculiar  permanent  changes  take 
place  in  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  tongue  in  many  instances  which  deserve 
particular  study.  In  the  first  place,  slightly  raised,  glazed,  and  reddish  patches  are 
developed  on  one  or  other  part  of  the  organ,  most  usually  the  dorsum.  These  are 
due  simply  to  a  localised  hyperemia  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  tongue.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  prolonged  existence  of  this  increased  vascularity,  the  epithelium 
sooner  or  later  becomes  thickened,  its  most  superficial  layers  furthest  from  the  bloud 
supply  undergoing  keratinous  changes.  In  this  way  patches  of  hypertrophied  and 
now  whitened  epithelium  soon  more  or  less  oliscure  the  colour  of  the  vascular 
patches  over  which  they  are  formed.  These  plaques  generally  attain  a  considerable 
size  before  being  noticed  by  the  patient,  for  they  are  not  painful,  do  not  affect  the 
sense  of  taste,  and  only  in  some  advanced  cases  are  accompanied  by  increased  flow  of 
saliva,  nor  are  the  glands  under  the  jaw  in  any  way  affected  by  the  condition  in 
uncomplicated  cases. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  condition  in  its  various  stages  of  late 
years,  and  it  has  been  described  from  time  to  time  under  many  names — e,g.  plaques 
opcdines,  plaqties  des  fumeurs^  psoricuis  lingtiaSf  ichthyosis  ghssagf  keratosis,  tylosis^ 
letccoma,  and  leucoplakia.  These  are  only  mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
that  they  all  mean  the  same  condition,  and  that  this  is  initiated  by  a  chronic  super- 
ficial glossitis  as  above  briefly  described.  The  last  name  applied  to  the  affection  will 
recommend  itself  to  many  in  this  country  who  would  willingly  avoid  the  fallacy  of 
implying  its  analogy  with  other  fully  investigated  skin  affections  by  the  use  of  a  name 
borrowed  from  dermatology,  or  dislike  the  use  of  a  word  indicating  a  supposed  special 
cause.  This  word  leucoplakia  is  suggested  hy  Schwimmer,*  who  in  the  most  exhaus- 
tive and  interesting  description  of  the  disease  yet  published  has  analysed  his  own 
numerous  observations  as  well  as  those  of  almost  all  the  authors  who  have  preceded 
him.  He  has  ti*aced  the  disease  from  its  first  appearance  in  the  form  of  slightly 
elevated,  dark  red,  and  smooth  patches  on  the  mucous  membrane,  the  result  of  *  con- 
gestion of  the  deeper  epithelial  layers  with  consecutive  hyperplasia  of  certain  tracts 
of  papillae,'  to  that  of  the  bluish-white  plaques  described  above,  and  even  beyond  this  to 
those  ultimate  degenerative  changes  into  malignant  disease  which  are  now  known  to 
supervene  sooner  or  later  in  only  too  many  cases.  For  a  minute  and  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  morbid  histology  of  the  condition  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  essay, 
by  Schwimmer,  mentioned  above,  and  to  another  by  Nedopil.*  It  is  only  necessary 
to  say  here  that  the  disease,  i/seen  early,  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  small  hypenemic 
spots  of  dark  red  colour  situated  on  any  part  of  the  tongue,  lips,  palate,  or  cheeks, 
but  most  usually  on  the  dorsum  of  the  former  and  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth  in  the 
latter.  This  condition,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  particularly  stiiking  example  lately, 
should  l>o  studied  carefully  with  a  view  to  early  treatment.     These,  spreading  and 

'   Vierteljahresschr.  f.  Dermatol,  u.  Syph.  N.F.  1877,  p.  511. 

*  Archivf.  klin.  Chir,  Bd.  xx.  1877,  p.  324.  ^  i 
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ooaleecing,  eventually  form  considerable  plaques,  which  by  this  time  have  becouie 
of  a  pale  bluish- white  or  dead- white  coloui*.  In  this  stage  the  tongue  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  brushed  over  certain  areas  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  ; 
but  the  surface  is  here  still  soft  and  even.  Now  as  long  as  there  is  a  nan-ow 
border  of  erythema  around  these  white  patches  they  may  be  regarded  as  on  the 
increase;  if  this  is  absent,  active  growth  has  come  to  a  standstill.  Later  on, 
then,  the  plaques  may  become  greyish-white  or  sometimes  yellowish,  and  their  sur- 
face marked  by  intersecting  depressed  lines.  The  presence  of  the  latter  is  due  to  the 
hardening  of  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  tongue,  which  has  now  taken  place,  destroying 
its  general  pliancy,  and  necessitating  a  wrinkling  with  every  movement  of  the  organ. 
In  some  very  advanced  cases  the  epithelium  may  become  so  hardened  as  actually  to 

FiQ.  133. — A.  part  of  the  Plaque  under  a  hijrh«r  power.     (Object  9  immersion: 

camera  lucida.) 


'>^-  3 


a.  thicken^  k^rmtinrttis  layer  of  «  hiiihly  dpvplopod  part  of  a  plaque ;  6,  k^ratinoon  Iay«»r  above  »m«ll.r*n«i  granula- 
tion with  Home  bright  bodi^ji  (e) ;  d,  irranulation-c^lla  advaiiciujr  into  the  epithelium  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
markedly  proliferating  papilla  (<•);/.  lateral  bonndary  of  the  small-celled  granulaUon  (exudaticn) ;  g.  inferior 
boundary  of  tha  *'pitheliam,  whoiie  cell*  are  partly  thmit  asunder  by  exudation  springing  up  Irom  the  mucous* 
layer ;  tf'n  the  right  (of  the  figure)  they  nro  dattene'l ;  on  the  left  destroyed  by  the  fln^-c  lied  exudation  ;  h,  a  v^-sel 
in  the  rabmucons  tianae,  from  which  on  the  left  there  springs  a  twig  (i),  inrrounded  by  dense  granulatiomi,  and 
t<  retching  into  the  fine-celled  exudation. 

crack  and  split  along  these  lines,  and  may  then  scale  or  be  peeled  off  in  fine  layers. 
All  such  changes  are  due  simply  to  different  degrees  of  keratinous  alteration  of  the 
epithelium,  induced  by  chronic  iri-itation  modifying  its  vascular  supply  (fig.  133,  134). 

When  the  disease  is  well  marked,  a  notable  change  is  found  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  papillie  of  the  tongue,  beneath  the  white  patches,  as  seen  under  the  microscope. 
The«e,  which  at  an  early  stage  were  hypertrophied  and  infiltrated  with  leucocytes 
(fig.  133  ^),  are  now  atrophied  as  regards  all  their  elements,  or  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared (i\g,  134  c,  a).  In  the  layers  underlyuig  them,  exudation  of  cells  is  still  seen 
along  the  vesseb  (fig.  134  c/),  and  the  tissue,  to  put  it  briefly,  is  generally  sclerosed. 

Now  when  this  condition  of  leucoplakia  has  lasted  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
and  the  heaping  up  of  keratinous  layers  of  epithelium  has  gone  on  to  an  extreme 
degree,  other  changes  in  the  epithelial  covering  are  very  apt  to  arise  and  to  result 
in  epitheliomatous  cancer.      Briefly,  the  cells  of  the  deeper  layera  commence  to 

o  o  2  j^-^  T 
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proliferate  more  i-apidly  than  usual,  spread  downwards  into  the  substance  of  the  tongue 
in  the  form  of  rapidly  enlai*ging  lobules,  until  the  well-known  characters  of  epithelial 
cancer  are  clearly  present.  This  overgrowth  may  or  may  not  be  preceded  by  slight 
chronic  degenerative  ulceration  of  the  white  patches.  In  those  cases  where  cancer 
followed  on  leucoplakia  seen  by  the  author,  this  ulceration  usually  preceded  the 
malignant  degeneration,  and  the  latter  appeared  on  the  whole  rather  slower  in 
its  advance  towards  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  structures  and  glands  than 
epithelioma  starting  in  other  ways  (see  p.  592). 

When  all  this  malignant  change  is  about  to  take  place,  or  whether  it  is  going  to 
begin  at  all  in  any  given  ca«e,  are  points  which  cannot  be  determined  positivdy  as 
yet  from  any  known  premonitory  signs.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the  condition  is 
always  a  suspicious  one,  and  to  be  regarded  with  anxiety  whenever  it  exists, 
especially  if  it  be  accompanied  by  ulceration.  The  latter  complication,  indeed,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  constituting  the  affection  a  most  grave  one,  which  should  be  dealt 
with  by  free  and  early  oxcision,  if  it  be  found  that  there  is  any  induration  present 
with  it. 

Fig.  134. — Section  of  a  portion  of  Tongue  affected  with  Leucoplakia, 


o,  small-cdlH  granulation  representing  the  rxtidatton  at  the  boundary  Udp  of  the  epltbelinm  ;  h,  thickenM  epithelium 
of  thfi  plaque  proper  ;  c,  cell-proliferation  in  the  papilla  body  most  evident  at  the  tip.  To  the  right  of  *•■  for  a  onn- 
wderahle  way  all  the  papilla  bodies  of  the  mucouR  layer  are  seen  to  hare  been  destroyed;  </, vessel  in  the  cnrium 
around  which  for  the  most  part  the  small-celled  iuflltrution  has  taken  place ;  e,  granulRtlon-opUs  In  the  corium  ; 
/,  mucouH  glands  with  proliferation  in  parts  ;  h,  relatively  normal  epithelium,  with  perfectly  sound  papillic. 

This  disease,  frequently  noticed  during  the  last  fifty  years,  was  supjwsed  by  its 
earlier  observers  to  be  the  result  of  syphilis  (Babington  Wallace).  Other  writers 
dej^cribed  it  as  connected  with  or  part  of  a  geneiul  ichthyosis,  only  most  marked  on 
the  skin  (Plumbe,*  Alibert,^  Rayer  2).  Later  on  it  was  recognised  by  Buzenet*  and 
ITDmann  in  1858  as  a  condition  independent  of  skin  affections  and  of  syphilis,  and  as 
probably  produced  by  smoking,  and  was  named  by  the  first  of  these  writers  *  plaques 
des  fnmenrs.*  But  the  chief  interest  of  the  affection  dates  from  the  observation  of 
the  fact  by  Mr.  Hulke  ^  in  1861  that  it  may  be  the  starting-point  of  epithelioma,  if 
not  itfi  sure  precursor,  as  already  mentioned.  The  conclusion  that  this  is  .so  was  also 
arrived  at  independently  a  little  later  in  1862  by  Neligan*  of  Dublin,  who  published 
a  very  i*emarkable  case  of  the  condition  and  the  development  in  it  of  epithelioma, 
with  the  object  of  drawing  the  attention  of  insui-ance  consultants  to  the  significance 
of  the  latter  fact.  From  this  time  to  the  present  the  affection  has  attracted  much 
attention,  chiefly  as  regards  the  following  points,  viz.  (1)  its  cafi9ati(yn,  i.e.  whether 
due  to  syphilis,  smoking,  or  other  local  irritations,  or  the  same  diathesis  which  prc>- 

'  Diseases  of  (he  Skin,  1837.  '  Quoted  by  Schwimmer,  /.  c. 

^  Le  Chancre  de  In  Bouche^  Tli^se  inaup.     Paris,  1858. 

*  Me<i.  Times  avd  Gawtte,  1861,  1884.  187.^. 

*  Dublin  Qtutrt,  Joum.  of  Med,  Sciefice,  1862. 
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duces  ichthyosis  or  psoriasis  of  the  skin ;  and  (2)  its  exact  relation  to  epitheli&ma 
t.0.  whether  simply  predisposing  to  the  disease  or  inevitably  followed  by  it. 

In  studying  this  disease  in  its  various  stages  specially  for  myself  for  some  years 
past,  I  have  been  at  much  pains  to  collect  as  many  cases  as  possible  from  home  and 
foreign  sources,  in  which  these  white  patches  have  been  described  as  found  on  the 
tongue  or  other  parts  of  mucous  membranes,  and  to  tabulate  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afford  evidence  on  these  and  other  questions.  This  table,  including  several 
cases  from  my  own  practice,  together  with  others  recorded  by  the  authors  whose 
names  and  i^ecords  on  the  subject  are  given  below,^  now  offers  96  cases  for  study. 
While  correcting  this  for  press  I  have,  Uirough  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry  ISIorris, 
been  furnished  with  notes  of  an  additional  14  cases  which  have  been  under  his  own 
observation,  and  have  much  satisfaction  in  adding  them  to  the  above. 

We  have  then  a  total  of  110  cases  before  us  for  analysis.  Of  these  101  were 
males,  9  females.  Among  the  former  the  affection  was  seated  on  the  tongue  in  55, 
on  the  tongue  and  cheeks  in  33,  on  the  lips  and  cheeks  in  12,  on  the  hard  palate  alone 
in  1,  and  in  i  the  seat  of  the  affection  is  not  given.  Among  the  females  the  tongue 
was  aff^ted  in  7,  the  vulvao  in  1,  the  lips  and  cheeks  in  1. 

As  to  its  aUiology  the  following  data  are  afforded  by  the  above  collection  of  r&ses. 
In  the  first  place  its  relation  to  syphilis  may  be  considered.  Distinct  evidence  of 
these  patients  having  suffered  from  concomitant  syphilis  is  forthcoming  in  33  cases  ; 
it  is  distinctly  negatived  in  19,  no  history  of  it  is  given  in  32,  and  no  statement  on 
this  p<nnt  in  19 ;  in  1  it  was  probably  present,  and  in  4  doubtful,  whDe  in  2  it  was 
contracted  after  the  white  spots  had  appeared.  That  leuooplakia  may  occur  quite 
indepandently  of  syphilis  appears  therefore  perfectly  evident  from  19,  if  not  from  the 
additional  32  cases.  These  hard  statistics,  however,  will  not  at  present  settle  this 
matter  beyond  question.  But  the  internal  evidence  of  the  cases  themselves,  including 
those  I  have  seen,  leads,  when  read  carefully,  to  the  conclusion  that  these  white  spots 
appear  in  patients  who  have  never  had  this  disease.  There  are,  however,  syphilitic 
affections  very  like  that  in  question  in  its  earlier  stages  (see  p.  570). 

As  to  the  relation  of  smoking  to  its  causation  evidence  is  forthcoming  in  75  cases. 
In  only  4  is  it  distinctly  stated  that  the  patients  did  not  smoke,  in  11  that  they 
simply  'smc^ed,'  in  14  that  they  did  so  in  moderation,  and  in  46  that  they  indulged 
in  the  habit  to  excess.  There  are  then  71  smokers  to  4  non-smokers.  We  must 
not  forget,  however,  that  the  disease  showed  itself  in  the  female  in  9  cases  (pre- 
sumably non-smokers),  and  in  1  case  it  appeared  on  the  vulvae,  where  it  developed 
into  epithelioma  within  18  months;  in  the  remaining  8,  on  the  tongue  in  7,  the  lips 
and  cheeks  in  1,  with  cancerous  change  in  2.  There  can  be  no  doubt>  however,  that, 
though  it  may  arise  independently  of  smoking,  the  latter  habit  was  the  proximate 
cause  in  the  majority  of  cases  hitherto  observed. 

As  to  its  relation  to  other  skin  affections,  ordinaiy  psoriasis  or  ecaema  was  a  ooih 
comitant  in  6  cases,  syphilitic  psoriasis  in  2.  Ichthyosis  has  also  been  seen  jlsso- 
ciated  with  it  in  more  than  1  case. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  evidence  in  several  of  the  cases  before  me  that  the 
affection  may  be  produced  by  other  irritant<s  introduced  into  the  mouth  habitually, 
such  as  the  hotter  variety  of  spices,  ardent  spirits,  <fec.,  as  in  a  case  at  present  under 
my  own  treatment.  The  chafing  of  irreguUir  or  false  teeth  has  also  apparently  been 
at  the  root  of  the  affection  in  other  cases. 

The  most  important  question  now  arises,  namely,  its  relation  to  epithelioma. 
On  this  our  list  furnishes  the  following  data.  In  43  cases  (probably  in  1  more) 
epiUielioma  supervened  upon  the  condition.  Of  these  a  family  history  of  cancer  is 
only  given  in  one  case.  It  had  existed  before  the  development  of  malignant  disjase 
for  periods  ranging  m  several  cases  from  above  30  and  40  years  down  to  15  months, 

'  Paget,  Trans,  Clin.  Sac.,  1870;  Clarke,  Trans,  Med.-Chir.  Soc.,  1874;  Debove,  Psofiasii 
Burcal,  Parifl,  1873;  Buzenet,  Le  Chancre  dt^  la  Bourhe,  Th^  inaug.  Paris,  18r>8;  Neligan, 
iJuh.  Quart.  Joum,  of  Mfd.  Science,  1862;  Hulke,  Trans.  Clin,  Soc.,  1869,  Med.  Times  and 
fJffz.,  1861,  1864,  1873;  Morris,  Brit,  Med.  Joum,,  1874;  Weir,  Aew  York  Med.  Joum,, 
1875;  Nedopil,  Archiv  f,  klin,  Chir.,  1877;  Trelat,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc,  de  Chir,,  1876; 
Schwiinmer,  K»0rf«{/aArfMcA./.  2)enfuit.  in /i^y/iA.,  1877-78,  and  otherfl.  ^^  j 
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wkich  is  the  earliest  date  of  appearance  of  epithelioma  noticed  after  tlie  white 
patches  first  appeared.  Taking  29  cases  in  which  data  on  this  point  are  given,  the 
average  time  for  the  snpei-vention  of  cancer  on  the  condition  was  14  years  and  a 
fraction.  Only  in  one  patient  (fet.  24)  has  cancer  supervened  on  leucoplakia  before 
35  years  of  age.  From  35  to  45  it  has  done  so  in  7  cases ;  from  45  to  55  in  17 ;  and 
from  55  to  65  in  1 3  ;  after  that  age  only  in  2  instances.  These  white  patches  have 
made  their  first  appearance  at  ages  ranging  from  16,  18,  19  to  69. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  that  the 
disease  is,  in  some  cases  at  all  events,  a  precursor  of  epithelioma.  But,  on  the  other 
handy  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain  to  develop  into  this  disease,  seeing  that 
it  has  lasted,  in  some  instances,  as  long  as  thirty  or  forty  years  with  no  trace  of  malig- 
nancy. It  must  also  be  remembered  that  probably  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  affected  with  this  complaint  come  under  medical  notice,  many  of  those 
in  the  above  list  having  sought  relief  only  on  account  of  the  development  of  the  cancer. 
It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  latter  has  appeared  in  these  cases  most  frequently  at 
the  same  ages  at  which  cancer,  without  any  leuiooplakia,  is  most  frequent  (see  p.  590). 

But  so  much  at  all  events  is  learned  from  these  facts — namely,  that  the  existence 
of  the  condition  should  always  lead  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  tongue  from  time 
to  time  in  search  of  any  possible  traces  of  spreading  induration  under  the  surface, 
which  should  at  once  be  removed  by  free  excision.  Also  that  with  such  a  condition 
the  patient  should  be  warned  against  all  avoidable  irritation  of  the  tongue,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  carefal  and  prolonged  treatment  in  the  direction  of  allaying  such  as 
may  exist,  whether  it  be  local  or  refiex,  and  of  softening  and  removing  by  easy  stages 
the  thickened  masses  of  keratinous  epithelium  of  the  white  patches. 

This  treatment  will  consist  then  in  abstention  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  dther 
smoked  or  chewed,  as  well  of  all  kinds  of  spices  or  hot  solids,  fluids,  or  raw  spirits. 
Then  the  teeth  must  be  constantly  attended  to  for  the  removal  of  all  rough  edges  or 
tartar,  the  mouth  being  regularly  and  Gainfully  washed.  For  the  latter  purpose  the 
most  suitnble  fluid  is  a  solution  of  Bicarb.  Sodse  of  the  strength  of  twenty  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water.  This  should  be  used  frequently  during  the  day  and  allowed  to 
rest  around  the  tongue  for  long  periods.  In  two  cases  now  under  my  care  I  have 
noticed  firat  great  increase  of  sensitiveness  of  the  tongue  under  the  use  of  the  above 
soda  wash,  and  then  some  considerable  improvement  of  the  condition.  The  use  of 
caustics  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated  ;  they  can  only  aggravate  the  condition. 
Washes  of  Bichloride  of  Mercury,  -^  per  cent.,  or  of  Chromic  Acid  of  1  per  cent.,  are 
also  recommended  by  Schwimmer  ^  and  Hilliaret,^  but  the  author  would  trust  rather 
to  the  soda  solution. 

But  if  the  disease  produce  any  nodular  induration  of  the  tongue,  and  any  of  the 
plaques  become  the  seat  of  a  slight  discharging  fissure  or  ulcer  at  the  bard  point, 
surgical  aid  should  be  at  once  invoked,  and  the  condition  be  dealt  with  as  one  of 
epithelioma.  In  such  ctises  we  should  not  wait  for  the  development  of  a  distinct 
cancerous  nodule,  for  it  may  and  probably  will  be  absent  from  the  fii-st,  its  place 
being  taken  by  a  shallow  rugged  induration  spreading  around  the  fissure  alluded  to. 

As  to  the  question  of  opei-ative  interference  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease 
before  indui'ation  or  breach  of  surface  have  taken  place,  it  is  negatived  by  many  of 
the  facts  cited  above — namely,  that  the  disease  has  existed  in  several  cases  harmlessly 
for  over  thirty  and  even  forty  years.  In  face  of  this  fact  it  would  be  rash  to  prog- 
nose the  supervention  of  epithelioma,  and  to  operate  at  once  in  all  cases  ;  but  our 
other  facts  above  indicate  with  what  extreme  care  and  suspicion  the  disease  should 
be  watched,  and  how  promptly  it  should  be  dealt  with  if  it  show  the  slightest 
tendency  to  proliferation  downwards  of  the  epithelium.  Here  the  only  proper 
treatment  is  partial  or  complete  exci.sion  of  the  tongue  (see  p.  600  et  seq.) 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  last  afiection  histologically  Ls  another  condition  known  to 
many  surgeons  as  the  '  glazed  red  tongue.'  It  is  chiefly  of  importance  to  be  familiar 
with  this  condition,  from  the  fact  that  it,  too,  is  often  observed  as  the  precursor  of 
epithelioma.     I  have  quite  recently  removed  a  great  part  of  the  tongue  fjrom  a  male 

*  Trans.  Internaf.  Med.  Congress,  1881 ,  vol.  iii.  p.  173.  «  Ilnd. 
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mi.  62,  in  whom  the  condition  was  well  pronounced.  Here  the  sm^face  of  the  organ 
was  marked  by  irregular  patches  of  a  glazed  red  appearance,  as  though  denuded  of 
their  topmost  layers  of  epithelium  ;  they  are  not  indurated  in  the  least,  but  are  rather 
abruptly  defined  against  the  rest  of  the  tongue.  The  condition  is  most  seen  near  the 
borders  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  organ,  and  is  pitted  in  one  part  and  perhaps 
raised  in  another.  It  is  not  painful,  and  may  not  be  noticed  by  the  patient  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  apt,  however,  sooner  or  later  to  become  the  seat  of  small  irritative 
blisters  or  very  small  abrasions  or  ulcers,  one  of  which,  too,  fi-equently  becomes 
indurated  at  its  base,  and  develops  into  a  nodule  of  epithelioma,  as  in  the  case  above 
mentioned.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  due  in  any  way  to  smoking  or  syphilis,  and  its 
setiology  requires  further  study.  It  appears  provable  that  it  may  correspond  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  leuooplakia  as  described  by  Schwimmer,  the  heaping  up  of  kera- 
tinotts  epithelium  not  taking  place  for  some  unknown  reason. 

2.  Ulcerative, — We  have  now  to  consider  the  ulcerative  inflammations  of  the 
tongue;  and  first  those  due  to  local  irritation,  of  which  there  are  several. 

First,  that  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  sharp  edge  of  a  decayed  tooth,  or  one 
coated  with  tartar.  This  is  usually  an  abrupt  irregular  depression  seated  on  the 
border  of  the  organ  with  a  zone  of  inflammation,  but  with  little  or  no  induration 
around  it.  The  surface  is  generally  covered  with  white  or  greyish  pus,  and  is  acutely 
sensitive ;  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  too,  produce  a  sharp  cutting  pain  at  the  spot. 
The  lymphatic  glands  under  the  jaw  are  not  enlarged  as  a  rule. 

The  cause  of  this  ulcer  is  usually  easy  to  discover,  and  its  removal,  either  by  cleans- 
ing or  extraction  of  the  offending  tooth  or  filing  duwn  of  the  sharp  edge,  is  often  fallowed 
by  rapid  healing.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  the  use  of  Chlorate  of  Potash  washes  of 
the  strength  of  gr.  x.  to  ^j.  of  water  will  generally  help  the  process  materially. 

The  same  f<H*m  of  ulcer  may  result  from  the  irritation  of  badly-made  false  teeth,  or 
may  follow  on  a  bite  of  the  tongue  or  the  chafing  of  the  rough  stem  of  a  pi[)e.  In  the 
latter  case  the  ulcer  is  inclined  to  be  more  chronic,  and,  consequently,  to  have  a  trace 
of  induration  about  its  base.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sore  which  often  follows  the 
smoking  of  an  unusual  amount  of  tobacco,  which  is  inclined  to  be  indolent.  In  all 
these  cases,  however,  if  recent,  the  withdrawal  of  the  exciting  cause,  with  the  use  of 
the  above  mouth  washes,  will  su£Bce  for  a  cure.  These  ulcers  should  be  very  care- 
fully watched,  for  there  is  always  a  danger  of  any  one  of  them  developing  into 
epithelioma,  especially  in  patients  in  middle  life. 

The  ulceration  caused  by  the  excessive  use  of  mercury  is  perhaps  less  common 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  than  on  its  under  surface  and  the  rest  of  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth.  It  appears  to  be  due  to  over-stimulation  of  glandular  structures  of 
the  latter,  and  is  not  di£5cult  to  recognise.  In  moderate  degree  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  shallow  irregular  patches  with  a  red  border  suppurating  freely ;  in 
more  advanced  cases  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  soft,  pulpy,  and  much  depressed  as  a 
consequence  of  the  sloughing  action,  which  is  considerable.  The  appearance  of  the 
ulcer,  and  the  state  of  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  together  with  the  salivation  and 
great  fcetor  present,  and  the  knowledge  that  mercury  is  being  taken,  can  leave  little 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  condition,  unless,  indeed,  the  drug  have  been  ad* 
ministered  for  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  mouth,  when  it  is  sometimes  a  little  difl&cnlt 
to  say  exactly  how  much  is  due  to  the  disease  and  how  much  to  the  remedy.  Dis- 
continuance of  the  latter,  however,  will  soon  clear  up  any  doubt,  especially  if  washes 
of  chlorate  of  potash  be  freely  employed  for  the  mouth,  and  the  patient  receive  a  few 
hot  baths,  fresh  clothing,  and  diange  of  air.  Under  this  treatment  the  mercury  is 
soon  excreted  from  the  body  (especially  if  the  bowels  are  acting  freely  as  is  usual) 
and  the  ulcer  soon  heals.  Sometimes,  however,  as  a  consequence  of  this  destruction 
of  tissue,  a  contracted  cicatrix  is  formed,  and  the  tongue  is  bound  down  more  or  less 
to  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  This  condition,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  ankyloglossa, 
when  it  is  complete,  though  strongly  resembling,  is  very  different  from  that  in  which 
the  borders  of  the  tongue  are  level  with  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  simply  because  the 
organ  has  failed  to  rise  from  the  latter  in  the  course  of  development  (see  p.  555). 
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And  when  it  is  found  in  young  patients  we  should  carefully  examine  the  whole 
mouth  and  the  history  lest  we  should  fall  into  the  error  of  operating  on  a  congenital 
defect  of  the  kind.  Where  the  tying  down  of  the  tongue  is  due  to  the  cicatrisation 
described,  a  little  dissection  will  usually  free  the  organ  again,  and  attention  to  the 
healing  of  the  fresh  wound  and  stretching  of  its  base  with  the  finger  daily  while 
cicatrising  will  prevent  it  from  recontracting,  though  not  alwayis. 

Besides  these  ulcers  due  to  local  irritation,  there  are  others  depending  upon  conr- 
atitutional  states  which  must  be  considered. 

First,  there  is  the  little  ulcei*  of  gastro^intestinal  irritation  often  called  the  aphthous 
ulcer.  This  is  most  frequently  found  in  unhealthy  children  as  the  result  of  ill  feeding 
with  acid  foods,  e.g.  fermenting  milk,  sour  bread,  <kc.  It  is  also  met  with  among  young 
adults  during  attacks  of  indigestion  accompanied  by  acid  eructations,  dec.  It  is  usually 
seen  on  the  border  or  under  surface  of  the  tongue  in  the  form  of  a  small  punched-oot 
circular  depression  with  a  white  base  and  an  abrupt  red  margin.  It  is  produced  by 
irritation  of  one  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  tongue,  and  is  therefore  most  frequently 
met  with  wherever  these  are  most  abundant — viz.,  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  lips, 
and  cheek.  The  pain  produced  by  these  little  lesions,  for  they  are  usually  multiple,  ia 
usually  sharp  and  cutting,  and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  importance  otherwise. 

Tlie  treatment  will  consist  in  attention  to  diet,  the  use  of  antacids  and  alteratives, 
such  as  the  grey  powder  for  children,  with  tonics  ;  then  Chlorate  of  Potash  washes  for 
the  mouth.  These  ulcers  usually  heal  I'eadily  when  thus  treated,  disappearing  as  fieist 
as  they  come,  often  in  a  few  hours. 

Sometimes,  as  the  result  of  very  insu£icient  and  ill  feeding  and  the  neglect  of 
cleanliness  of  the  mouth  and  teeth,  these  little  ulcers  appeal*  in  an  aggravated  form 
and  spread  freely  until  they  become  confluent.  This  form  of  stojnatitis  is  not  unfre- 
quent  on  the  gums  and  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  the  movements  of  which  produce 
much  pain.  Owing  to  this  the  patient  is  debarred  from  the  use  of  solid  food,  and  the 
condition  is  thus  often  aggravated  by  the  want  of  it.  The  foetor  and  discharge  from 
the  ulcers  is  also  very  hurtful  to  the  general  health.  This  condition  calls  for  the 
same  treatment  as  the  last,  and  is  usually  easily  managed.  If  it  be  neglecteil  it  may 
give  rise  to  ankyloglossa,  which  may  call  for  operation  as  already  described.  Although 
usually  met  with  among  children  I  have  not  unfrequeutly  observed  it  among  adults 
in  a  very  advanced  degree. 

The  stomatitis  of  scurvy  is  often,  too,  found  within  the  mouth.  It  closely  resembles 
the  last  described  form,  and  hardly  therefore  requires  a  special  description.  The 
treatment  moreover  will  be  practically  the  same. 

The  tongue  is  also  sometimes,  but  rarely,  attacked  with  extensive  ulceration  during 
the  specific  fevers ;  generally  this  is  quite  superficial,  but  cases  have  been  described  in 
which  the  organ  has  been  totally  destroyed  during  small- pox. ^ 

Cei*tain  other  forms  of  ulceration  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  new  deposits  in  the 
substance  of  the  tongue  will  be  alluded  to  in  a  later  section  devoted  to  the  consider^ 
ation  of  the  neoplasms  found  hei'e. 

3.  Parenchymatous  inflamination  of  the  tongue  is  perhaps  the  rarest  form  of  the 
inflammatory  aflections  of  the  organ.  Its  causes  ara  manifold.  It  is  not  often,  how^- 
ever,  due  to  local  irritation,  but  lb  rather  the  result  of  more  general  influences.  In 
the  greater  number  of  cases  it  is  produced  either  by  the  efiects  of  mercury  going  bejrund 
the  provoking  of  ulcers  as  described,  by  exposure  to  severe  cold  and  damp,  or  by  the 
introduction  into  the  mouth  of  irritating  or  septic  matters.  More  rarely  it  is  met 
with  in  the  course  of  the  specific  fevers. 

However  caused,  the  efiect  upon  the  tongue  is  generally  much  the  same  in  each  case. 
One  on  both  sides  of  the  organ  commence  to  swell  rapidly,  and  frequently  to  the  extent 
of  protiniding  from  the  mouth.  As  it  presses  against  the  teeth  it  becomes  indented 
and  irregular  :  its  surface  is  of  a  livid  colour,  smooth  and  glazed  where  it  lies  within 
the  mouth,  but  brown  and  dry  where  exposed  to  the  air.  There  is  usually  besides 
a  very  free  secretion  of  saliva,  which  dribbles  from  the  mouth  in  large  quantities. 

^  Roland,  Aglouoatomatif,  1630. 
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Pain  is  not  ao  marked  as  might  be  expected,  but  there  is  much  distreas  from  imi>eded 
deglutition  and  respiration,  which  may  run  on  to  an  extreme  degree.  When  the  inflam- 
mation runs  very  high  the  tongue  becomes'  deeply  livid  or  nearly  black,  and  may  even 
slough  in  part  or  entirely.  Occasionally  one  side  of  the  face  is  swollen  at  the  same  time. 

The  n^id  swelling  in  all  cases  is  probably  best  explained  by  inflammatory  exu* 
dation  pressing  upon  the  veins  and  lymphatics  about  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  pre* 
venting  the  reflux  of  blood  and  lymph  from  the  part.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  this 
oocurring  in  the  case  of  exposure  to  cold  where  the  glandular  structures  at  the  root 
have  become  affected.  Or,  again,  where  the  tongue  has  been  poisoned  directly  (as  in 
the  case  cited  by  Clarke,  where  a  butcher  wounded  the  part  with  a  foul  knife  while 
holding  it  between  his  teeth)  the  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands  about  the  root 
would  give  the  obstruction.  But  in  other  cases  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  course 
of  events  in  the  process  really  is,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  acute  fevera. 

The  local  treatment  of  acute  parenchymatous  glossitis  is,  as  a  rule,  simple.  With- 
out makmg  any  allusion  to  the  older  methods,  it  may  be  plainly  stated  at  once  that 
the  plan  which  has  now  gained  the  general  fietvour  is  that  of  free  scarification  or 
incision.  The  use  of  leeches  is  followed  by  considerable  benefit,  but  the  knife  will  do 
all  that  they  can  do  much  more  rapidly  and  effectually  and  with  less  suffering  to  the 
patient  It  is  used  as  follows.  A  curved,  sharp-pointed  bistoury  is  guarded  with  a 
.strip  of  sticking-plaster  to  within  half  an  inch  of  its  point.  This  is  then  thrust  into 
the  base  of  the  tongue  about  half  an  inch  external  to  the  middle  line  and  drawn  for- 
wards, cutting  well  into  the  lingual  tissues,  the  incision  being  repeated  on  the  opposite 
side  unless  the  glossitis  be  unilateral,  as  is  the  case  in  rare  instances.  This  operation 
in  usually  followed  by  a  free  flow  of  serum  and  a  moderate  or  small  amount  of  blood, 
and  in  tiie  course  of  a  few  hours  the  tongue  has  mostly  returned  to  its  normal  size. 
If  this  be  not  the  case,  the  incisions  may  be  repeated  and  hot- water  gargles  freely 
used.  This,  however,  is  rarely  called  for.  A  large  blister  may  also  be  applied  across 
the  byoid  region. 

The  general  treatment  will  consist  in  smart  saline  purging,  with  a  little  antimonial 
wine  in  sthenic  cases ;  in  those  due  to  sepsis,  quinine  in  free  doses  will  be  indicated. 

Sometimes  glossitis  is  not  so  acute  and  diffused  as  in  the  cases  just  described, 
but  is  localised  in  one  part  of  the  body  of  the  organ.  This  was  well  seen  in  a  patient 
under  my  care  some  years  ago.  He  said  that  he  had  had  a  severe  chill  from 
exposure  some  time  before,  and  complained  of  a  fulness  in  his  tongue.  On  inspection 
of  the  latter,  I  found  its  right  half  slightly  swollen,  but  otherwise  presenting  little 
signs  of  inflammation.  On  palpation,  however,  I  detected  fluctuation,  and  an 
incision  at  this  spot  gave  exit  to  a  drachm  or  two  of  pus.  The  cavity  in  this  case 
shrank  and  disappeared  in  a  few  days.  There  was  here  no  evidence  of  any  cause 
except  exposure,  the  man  being  healthy  in  every  respect. 

Syphilitic  Affections. 

The  ayphilitic  diseases  of  the  tongue  may  perhaps  be  best  considered  in  a  special 
paragraph  by  themselves,  holding  as  they  do  a  somewhat  uncertain  position  between 
the  inflammations  and  the  distinct  new  formations,  at  least  as  regards  nomenclature. 

Syphilis  manifests  itself  in  several  ways  in  the  tongue,  and  at  any  age.  Hitherto 
but  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  congenital  affections  as  they  appear  here  ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  when  looked  for  more  carefully  in  those  suffer- 
ing from  congenital  syphilis,  they  will  be  found  more  frequently.  In  conversation 
with  Mr.  Bryant  lately,  he  mentioned  a  case  which  had  quite  recently  come  under 
his  notice,  in  which  among  other  well-marked  evidences  of  the  inherited  disease  in 
an  infant  he  had  found  a  typical  mucous  papule  on  the  tongue  at  birth*  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  instances  of  gummatous  nodules  will  also  be  found  when  more 
attention  is  given  to  the  organ  at  birth  in  these  cases.  This  has  been  the  history 
of  the  giimmata  in  other  parts  in  congenital  syphilis,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
tongue  shoukl  prove  an  exception. 

OocanonaiJy  we  meet  with  primaiy  sores  on  the  tongue  ;    but  though  we  must 
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remember  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence,  they  are  so  rare  that  they  need  hardly 
count  in  any  case  of  differential  diagnosis.  Their  characters  are  similar  to  those 
presented  by  primary  sores  elsewhere,  and  need  hardly  detain  us. 

So  far  as  we  know  at  present,  the  earliest  constitutional  syphilitic  lesion  of  the 
tongue  is  what  is  known  as  the  mucous  papule.  This  is  met  with,  aa  a  rule,  within 
three  months  of  the  primary  inoculation,  and  at  the  same  time  that  mucous  papules 
show  themselves  on  other  parts,  such  as  the  lips,  Tulvee,  and  anus.  On  the  tongue, 
the  appearance  produced  by  the  lesion  is  the  same  as  that  seen  on  other  mucous 
surfaces.  The  covering  of  the  organ  seems  raised  in  usually  oval  or  circular  patches, 
which  are  of  a  pearly  grey  colour  and  covered  with  half-macerated  epithelium  whi<di 
gives  the  mucus  upon  them  a  milky  look.  These  patches  may  be  met  with  on  any 
part  of  the  tongue  or  other  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  but  are  less  common  in 
the  former  situation.  They  consist  of  an  infiltration  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the 
tongue  with  small  round  cells  whose  pressure  has  disturbed  the  nutrition  of  the 
epithelial  layers  above.  There  is  no  pain  or  tenderness  about  them,  and  they  give 
rise  on  the  whole  to  little  inconvenience.  For  this  reason  they  may  be  overlooked 
by  the  patient,  whose  attention  is  probably  engrossed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
secondary  rashes  in  the  skin  which  develop  about  this  time. 

Except  from  the  point  of  view  of  diagnosis,  these  syphilitic  papules  of  the  tongue 
are  of  little  importance  ;  they  usually  disappear  readily  \mder  the  influence  of  mode- 
rate doses  of  mercury,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  previous  existence  behind.  Barely, 
they  are  stubborn  and  require  to  be  treated  locally.  Perhaps  the  best  application  in 
this  case  is  a  rather  strong  solution  of  Perchloride  of  Mercury  used  as  a  mouth  wash  ; 
or  the  papules  themselves  may  be  rubbed  over  with  nitrate  of  silver  occasionaUy. 

The  next  syphilitic  lesion  met  with  is  one  which  usually  appears  at  a  somewhat 
later  period  in  the  constitutional  disease — namely,  at  that  stage  which  we  are  ae- 
customed  to  speak  of  as  the  late  secondary.  It  is  characterised  by  a  superficial 
diffused  infiltration  with  the  same  round-celled  deposit  as  in  the  last  case,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  break  down  in  patches,  leading  to  very  shallow  ulceration,  irregular  in 
outline  and  extent.  Those  portions  not  yet  ulcerated  are  veiy  slightly  raised,  are 
usually  of  a  dark  bluish-pink  colour,  and  are  quite  smooth  on  the  surface,  although 
generally  the  latter  may  be  a  little  rugged  or  fissured.  The  ulceration  which  takes 
place  is  usually  very  shallow,  and  may  spread  at  one  border  while  healing  at  another. 
It  may,  however,  in  a  few  cases  form  deeper  cracks  or  fissures  on  the  surface,  but 
never  usually  to  any  great  extent.  After  this  form  of  syphilitic  infiltration  has 
been  absorbed  or  removed  by  ulceration,  which  has  healed,  there  is  very  oft^i  a 
remarkable  staining  of  the  recovered  epithelium  left  behind.  Over  the  area  once 
affected  there  is  now  a  bluish-white  milky  stain,  of  more  or  less  deep  tint,  some- 
times almost  quite  opaque,  but  usually  allowing  the  colour  of  the  deeper  structures 
to  shine  through.  After  a  time  this  will  gi^ually  disappear,  owing  probably  to 
the  altered  epithelial  cells  being  shed  off  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  This  con- 
dition, when  combined  with  the  wrinkling  or  fissuring  referred  to  above,  is  .sometiones 
spoken  of  as  psoriasis  of  the  tongue,  a  term  which  has  little  to  recommend  it.  It 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  leucoplakia  or  ichthyosis  glosses ;  but  as  we  have 
seen  that  the  latter  disease  is  frequently,  if  not  always,  produced  independently  of 
syphilis  (p.  565),  the  mistake  ought  for  the  future  to  be  avoided,  the  true  sypliilitic 
affection  being  usually  easily  cured  by  ordinary  anti-syphilitic  treatment,  the  other 
being,  if  anything,  only  aggravated  by  it. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  secondary  syphilitic  condition  local  applications  are  rarely 
needed,  and  the  constitutional  remedies  are  usually  quite  sufficient  for  a  cure.  Ocx»- 
sionally,  however,  it  is  found  that  mouth  washes  appear  to  hasten  the  healing  process. 
These  may  consist  of  strong  solutions  of  I'erchloride  of  Mercury  or  Bicarbonate  of  Soda, 
which  I  have  observed  to  bo  of  use  in  some  cases.  But  in  spite  of  all  remedies  the 
wrinkled  and  fiasured  condition  of  the  organ  will  often  remain  long  after  all  ulcera- 
tion has  healed. 

The  last  syphilitic  lesion  of  the  tongue  to  which  reference  will  be  made  here  is 
that  found  usually  late  in  the  tertiary  stage  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  smaU-oeUed 
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d'^pofdt  takes  the  form  of  a  distinct  circnmscribed  knot  or  nodule  in  one  or  other  part 
of  the  organ.  This  knot  or  gnmma,  as  it  is  called  from  the  consistence  of  the  material 
of  which  it  is  composed,  is  usually  seated  in  the  body  of  the  tongue,  contraj^ting  thus 
with  epithelioma,  which,  as  will  be  shown  later  on  (p.  593),  commences  generally  on 
some  part  of  the  border,  though  not  invariably.  The  granulation  tissue  of  the  gumma 
is  seated  in  the  muscular  substance,  and  within  the  mass  are  found  traces  of  the  muscle 
fibres  more  or  less  altered.  When  such  a  gumma  is  fully  developed  and  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  it  produces  some  discomfort  to  the  patient  on  account  of  its  bulk,  but 
little  or  no  pain  as  a  rule  if  unbroken  on  the  surface.  It  is  felt  as  a  soft  elastic 
swelling,  so  elastic,  indeed,  as  to  give  the  impression  to  the  finger  of  a  fluid  collection 
in  many  cases.  The  surfaoe  of  the  organ  during  the  formative  stage  of  gumma  may 
or  may  not  be  altered.  If  the  deposit  approach  the  surface  very  nearly,  the  nutrition 
of  the  epithelial  layers  Lh  usually  somewhat  disturbed,  but  beyond  this  little  is  noticed. 
But  when  degenerative  changes  take  place  in  the  mass  the  case  is  different,  and  the  most 
superficial  coverings  of  the  nodule  are  involved  in  them.  The  changes  met  with  in  the 
gummatous  material  are  the  same  here  as  elsewhere.  It  may  either  undergo  resolu- 
tion and  absorption,  or  fibrous,  calcareous,  or  caseoas  metamorphosis.  When  fibrous, 
a  knot  covered  by  a  puckered  depression  may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  tongue, 
and  the  calcareous  matter  (which  is  rare,  however,  in  this  situation)  may  be  mixed 
with  the  fibrous  material.  But  when  caseous  degeneration  takes  place  the  softened 
material  assumes  the  characters  of  a  small  cold  abscess  elsewhere.  It  remains  perhaps 
quiescent  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  may  even,  under  treatment,  be  absorbed, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  works  its  way  to  the  surface  until  eventually  the 
coverings  over  it  give  way,  and  the  broken-down  tissue  escapes  into  the  mouth.  A 
ragged  depression  is  then  left,  with  a  sloughy  floor  composed  of  the  softening  gum- 
matous material  undergoing  fatty  degeneration.  It  is  in  this  stage  that  some  difficulty 
may  be  experienced  in  diagnosing  the  ulcer  from  epitheliomatous  disease.  The 
situation  of  the  focus,  however,  helps  us  in  the  first  place ;  then  the  fact  that  the  base 
is  sloughy,  and  does  not  present  the  induration  always  present  in  epithelioma ;  again, 
the  edges  are  not  hardened  and  nodular,  but  are  usually  somewhat  undermined ; 
finally,  the  glands  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  are  not  generally  in  any  way  affected  in 
the  83rphilitic  condition.  The  age  of  the  patient  may  also  help  us,  for  if  the  ulcer  be 
fonnd  under  the  age  of  thirty  it  is  more  likely  to  be  syphilitic  than  cancerous, 
although,  as  will  be  shown  later  (p.  590),  this  general  rule  is  not  without  exceptions. 
The  treatment  for  gumma  of  the  tongue,  so  long  as  it  has  not  broken  down,  will  be 
that  of  syphilis  generally.  But  when  a  deep  ulcer  has  formed,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  sore  locally  on  account  of  the  foulness  of  the  discharge  when  once  it 
has  become  contaminated  by  the  ferments  of  the  month.  This  is  best  done  by  filling 
the  depression  with  powdered  Iodoform  after  its  surface  has  been  first  dried  as  care- 
fully as  possible.  This  dressing  has  the  property  of  clinging  very  closely  for  days  to 
any  surface  of  the  kind  upon  which  it  has  been  packed,  and  it  will  prevent  all  decom- 
position so  long  as  a  trace  of  it  remains.  If  a  remedy  be  not  at  hand,  solutions  of 
Chlorate  of  Potash  or  the  permanganate  may  be  used  as  mouth  washes.  But,  though 
valuable,  they  do  not  come  up  to  Iodoform,  which  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use  as 
a  dressing  for  all  wounded  surfaces  about  the  mouth.  As  a  rule  these  deposits  or  their 
results  disappear  readily  under  the  ordinary  anti-syphilitic  treatment,  but  from  time 
to  time  we  meet  with  cases  which  are  very  stubborn,  and  resist  all  our  efforts  to  re- 
move them.  Such  cases  should  always  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  for  it  appears 
t'>  be  established  that  epithelioma  may  develop  out  of  chronic  syphilitic  ulcers. 
There  is  nothing  incredible  in  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  prolonged  irritation  of  any 
kind  may  be  an  exciting  cause  of  cancer  in  one  predisposed  to  the  disea.se  in  other  ways. 
In  one  of  my  own  ca«es,  that  of  a  woman  of  twenty-six  years  of  age  (the  earliest 
at  which  I  have  operated  for  epithelioma  of  the  tongue),  the  cancerous  growth  ap  - 
peared  to  develop  at  the  seat  of  gumma.  That  the  disease  was  epitheliomatous  was 
nnfortunately  proved  after  excision  of  the  organ,  not  only  by  microscopical  examina- 
tion, but  also  by  the  recurrence  which  took  place  in  the  glands  of  the  neck  and  ulti- 
mately destroyed  life. 
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Tumours  of  the  Tongue. 

The  most  important  group  of  diseases  of  the  tongue  now  remains  for  oonsidera- 
tion — namely,  the  tumours  found  in  the  organ,  including  those  more  strictly  called 
neoplasms. 

These  all  maybe  classed  roughly  into  five  groups:  1.  The  Vascular;  2.  The 
Cystic ;  3.  The  Lupoid  and  Tubercular ;  4.  The  Connective-Tissue  Group ;  5.  The 
Epithelial  Group. 

1.  The  vascular  tumours, — Of  the  vascular  tumours,  we  have  already  considered 
one — namely,  lymphangioma,  under  the  name  macroglossia,  usually  given  to  the 
condition  of  the  tongue  produced  by  the  change  in  the  lymphatic  tissue. 

The  next — namely,  naevus — is  perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  this  group.  This 
is  usually  first  noticed  shortly  after  birth,  either  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  tongue, 
or  involving  part  of  it  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  lip,  or  cheek.  Sometimes  it 
is  associated  with  some  lymphangiectasis,  in  which  case  proneness  to  attacks  of 
swelling  and  tenderness  in  the  part  is  marked. 

For  a  description  of  the  minuter  structure  of  nsevus  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
essay  on  Tumours.  It  need  only  be  said  here  that  nievi  of  the  tongue  present  them- 
selves either  as  small  strawberry-like  circumscribed  eminences  projecting  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  organ,  or  as  a  more  diflused  vascular  growth  of  the  lingual  substance  proper. 

The  condition  may  be  present  to  a  considerable  extent  without  producing  any 
inconvenience,  and  may  fail  to  increase  in  extent  in  many  cases.  But  in  other 
instances  the  tumour  enlarges  rapidly,  and  causes  difficulties  in  eating  and  swallowing 
which  call  for  interference.  There  are  also  risks  of  severe  haemorrhage  from  wound 
of  the  vascular  tissue  by  the  teeth  during  eating,  or  as  the  result  of  a  blow  or  fall 
upon  the  chin.  For  these  reasons,  an  operation  is  called  for  in  many  cases,  and  in  the 
choice  of  the  latter  considerable  room  is  given. 

In  the  case  of  small  more  or  less  prominent  growths  which  can  be  easily  isolated, 
it  was  formerly  the  practice  to  pass  a  ligature  i-ound  their  ba.se  and  strangulate 
them  en  masse.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  other  tumours  of  the  tongue, 
the  use  of  the  ligature  is  being  abandoned  for  better  methods.  In  such  a  case  simple 
and  free  excision  with  the  scissors  is  much  pi'eferable,  the  bleeding,  if  healthy 
tissue  be  cut  into  all  round,  being  inconsiderable.  But,  if  there  be  any  particular 
cause  to  fear  bleeding,  the  growth  may  be  i*emoved  by  the  Paquelin's  Cautery  Knife, 
the  tongue  being  drawn  out  of  the  mouth.  This  is  an  excellent  mode  of  deahng  with 
such  tumours  when  small. 

If  the  growth  be  large  or  diffused  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  tongue, 
it  is  better  to  deal  with  it  by  excision,  using  the  twisted  wire  ^craseur  (fig.  136)  by 
preference,  and  working  in  thoroughly  sound  tissue.  The  use  of  the  cautery  here 
either  for  puncturing  or  excising  the  growth  where  a  large  siu:*faoe  is  involved,  is  not 
desirable,  in  view  of  the  irritating  fcetor  resulting  from  the  sloughing  action  set  up  by 
the  bum,  the  risks  of  which  will  be  alluded  to  later  on  (p.  608),  where  the  modes  of 
using  the  6craseur  will  also  be  described. 

Cirsoid  aneurism  of  the  lingual  vessels  has  also  been  observed  in  one  case  at  least. 
This  is  i^ecorded  by  Sir  J.  Fayrer,*  who  describes  it  carefully,  as  also  the  mode  in 
which  he  treated  it.  Apart  from  the  abstract  pathological  interest  of  this  case,  it 
is  of  clinical  importance  from  the  fact  observed — namely,  that  the  tumour  was  very 
like  an  ordinary  ranula  of  large  size,  and  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  such  a 
condition. 

2.  Cystic  tumours.^^We  turn  next  to  the  fluid  or  cystic  tumours  of  the  tongue. 
Of  these  the  first,  and  apparently  rarest,  is  the  hydatid  which  has,  however,  been 

found  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.     The  treatment,  too,  will  not  differ  from 
that  adopted  elsewhere  for  these  parasitic  cysts. 

The  next  kind  of  cyst  occasionally  met  with  is  one  due  to  the  dilatation  of  one 

^   Clinical  Surgery  in  India. 
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or  more  of  the  tMicous  follicles  of  the  tongue.  These  may  occasionally  attain  con- 
siderable size,  and  may  be  misleadingly  like  colloid  cancer  of  the  organ,  as  in  a  case 
quoted  by  Weber  *  from  Schuh's  practice.  They  are  ver}'  thin-walled  and  full  of  a  tough 
gelatinous  mucus,  and  do  not  project  much  over  the  level  of  the  tongue  surface,  though 
they  may  attain  a  considerable  size.  The  treatment  of  such  tumours  will  be  the  same 
as  that  adopted  for  mnnla,  a  condition  now  to  be  described. 

The  swelling  to  which  the  term  ranula  is  applied  is  usually  found  either  in  front 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  close  to  the  fnennm  or  more  generally  at  the  side 
of  the  organ.  It  may  be  congenital  or  acquired ;  its  appearance  is  very  characteristic  : 
it  in  smooth  on  the  surface,  of  a  dark  pearly  bluish-pink  colour,  and,  even  casually 
viewed,  gives  the  idea  of  translucency  ;  it  is  also  distinctly  fluctuating,  the  sensation 
being  felt  either  with  the  finger  in  the  mouth  or,  if  the  tumour  be  large,  under  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw.  The  size  is  usually  from  that  of  a  filbert  to  a  walnut.  These 
swellings  are  due  to  the  distension  of  a  jmrt  or  the  whole  of  one  of  the  sublingual  glands 
with  normal  mucus.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  consequence  of  blocking  of  the  duct, 
which,  as  Sir  W.  Fergusson*  has  shown,  may  be  found  quite  permeable  to  a 
probe,  but  may  be  a  simple  dilatation  of  the  follicles  of  the  gland.  The  contents  are 
usually  glairy,  either  quite  clear  and  colourless,  or  else  of  a  pale  straw  tint,  and  are 
enveloped  in  a  very  thin-walled  sac. 

The  treatment  of  these  mucous  collections,  whether  under  or  in  the  tongue,  is 
not  always  a  simple  matter.  If  they  are  moderate  in  size,  the  better  plan  is  to 
dissect  them  out  as  a  whole.  But,  if  larger,  this  would  be  rather  a  troublesome 
operation,  if  not  actually  dangerous  from  hsemorrhage.  It  is  better,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place  to  try  the  effect  of  simple  incision  and  drainage.  It  is  done  by  making  a 
cut  with  a  sharp,  curved  bistoury,  by  transfixion  through  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  swelling.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  sac  very  often  drains,  and  shrinks 
completely  without  any  trouble,  and  the  disease  is  at  an  end.  It  very  often  happens, 
however,  that  this  wound  thus  made  heals  too  readily,  and  the  fluid  re-accumulates. 
This  may  even  occur  after  repeated  evacuations  of  the  contents.  In  such  a  case 
the  greater  part  of  the  external  wall  of  the  sac  may  be  cut  away  with  scissors, 
and  the  resulting  hollow  dressed  with  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  Tincture  of  Iodine. 
This  is  usually  sufficient  to  obliterate  these  cavities,  but  even  after  this  treatment  the 
hole  made  may  close  over  and  mucus  re-collect.  If  this  take  place,  a  V-shaped  inci- 
sion may  be  made  in  the  external  wall,  and  the  triangular  flap  of  the  mucous  membrane 
so  formed  may  be  turned  into  the  sac,  doubled  on  itself,  and  fixed  thus  with  a  single 
stitch.  By  this  means  a  mucous  surface  is  always  opposed  to  the  edges  of  the  heal- 
ing wound,  and  thus  union  is  prevent^Hl,  the  sac  shrinking.  In  the  only  case  which 
I  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  this  method  I  found  it  to  answer  very  well.  Some- 
times  it  may  be  more  desirable  to  excite  inflammatory  obliteration  of  the  cyst  by 
running  a  seton  across  it,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  there  for  some  days. 

But  though  ranula  need  not  depend  upon  blockage  of  the  duct  of  the  gland,  the 
latter  w  not  unfrequently  found  to  be  obstructed  by  a  hard  concretion  of  phosphat'C  of 
lime  deposited  from  the  secretion  of  the  organ.  Such  a  salivary  calculus  is  easily  felt 
upon  the  floor  of  the  mouth  as  a  hard  stony  knob  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  latter.     It  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  any  other  tumour  in  this  situation. 

The  treatment  will  consist  in  making  an  incision  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
foreign  body,  and  in  dislodging  it  with  a  small  scoop,  with  which  it  can  be  levered 
out  of  its  bed  as  a  rule  without  much  difficulty.  In  a  few  cases,  if  the  calculus  be 
rough,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  dislodge  it  from  the  mucous  tissues  in  which  it  is  im- 
bedded, and  it  may  be  necessary  to  break  it  up  in  situ  rather  than  dissect  or  tear  it 
out,  which  might  produce  considerable  bleeding.  Should  the  latter  be  smart,  it  may 
as  a  rule  be  controlled  by  the  sucking  of  ice,  and  if  not  by  this,  by  the  application  of 
lint  dipped  in  Perchloride  of  Iron  Tincture. 

The  last  of  the  cysts  of  the  tongue  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  are  those  con- 
taining gebaceoiis  matter.     These  derivatives  of  the  dermal  structures  may  be  found 


«  Pitha'BUlrotKtt  llnntlh.  d,  Chir.,  l^nbaiid  vi.  p.  329. 
'  System  of  Surgery^  6th  ed.  p.  61ii. 
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either  in  the  mid  line  of  the  organ  or  at  one  8ide — in  other  words,  in  those  two  situa- 
tions where  embrjonic  clefte  exist,  and  where  infoldings  of  some  of  the  elements  of 
the  cutaneous  structures  may  occur.  Such  cjsts  are  rare,  and  but  few  notices  of 
special  cases  are  to  be  found  i-ecorded  in  our  literature.  I  can  only  refer  to  two 
instances  of  the  occurrence  of  a  sebaceous  tumour  of  the  tongue  in  my  own  practice. 
The  first  was  seated  in  the  middle  line,  between  the  genio-hyoglossi  muscles,  and  was 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  It  produced  a  considei*able  amount  of  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing, and  much  discomfort.  The  patient,  a  woman  of  about  five-and-thirty,  was  very 
anxious  for  its  entire  removal,  which  was  accompUshed  without  much  trouble  from  the 
mouth.  Having  discovered  the  nature  of  the  swelling  by  incision  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  poriidge-like  contents,  I  seized  the  tough  wall  of  the  cyst  with  a  strong 
forceps,  and  drawing  on  it  firmly,  was  able  to  enucleate  the  whole  in  one  piece  by  a 
dissection  with  a  blunt  director,  although  the  cyst  reached  quite  to  the  hyoid  bone 
between  the  two  muscles.  The  bleeding  and  pain  were  insignificant,  and  ceat^ 
almost  immediately  afler  the  operation,  the  wound  healing  in  a  few  days.  On  ex- 
amination, the  sac  was  found  to  have  very  thick  walls  composed  of  tough  fibrous 
tissue,  which  was  but  loosely  attached  to  the  surrounding  structures.  The  second  is 
at  the  present  moment  under  my  care,  and  is  the  same  in  every  essential  particular, 
except  that  it  is  larger  and  does  not  produce  any  discomfoi't.  The  patient  has  not 
yet  made  up  her  mind  to  operation.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  ^  records  another  case  of  this 
same  disease,  which  was  remarkable  for  the  great  size  which  the  cyst  attained,  and 
the  trouble  which  was  encountered  in  dealing  with  it.  It  was  as  large  as  the  fist, 
and  was  prominent  under  the  chin  on  one  side  as  well  as  thrusting  the  tongue 
upwards,  giving  lise  to  much  inconvenience.  The  sac  of  this  tumour  was  only 
removed  after  extensive  dissection,  both  from  the  mouth  and  side  of  the  neck,  during 
which  the  patient  lost  much  blood.  He  made  a  good  recovery,  however,  in  a  vety 
short  time.  The  only  special  point  to  be  attended  to  in  dealing  with  such  sebaceous 
cysts  is  their  entire  and  complete  removal.  Unless  this  is  attended  to,  troublesome 
discharging  fistulsB  are  the  only  result  of  opening  them  or  attempting  to  cause  their 
obliteration  by  inflanmiation. 

3.  The  lupoiil  a7id  tubercular  (/roup, — Lupus  of  the  tongue  is  a  disease  of  great 
rarity  to  judge  by  recorded  cases.  I  have  only  been  able  to  discover  one  such,  in  which 
the  diagnosis  could  be  said  to  be  established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  The  specie 
men  was  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society  in  1875,  by  Mr.  F.  Clarke,  who  had 
shown  the  case  to  Sir  James  Paget,  who  had  made  the  diagnosis.  The  patient  died 
of  exhaustion,  fi*om  inability  to  swallow  food,  and  the  tongue  on  removid  was  found 
to  be  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells,  in  the  way  usually  found  in  lupus.  Probably 
the  best  treatment  in  a  case  of  this  kind  would  be  excision  of  that  part  of  the  tongue 
in  which  the  disease  lay,  if  the  latter  were  of  moderate  extent ;  if  otherwise,  in  free 
scraping  away  of  the  lupoid  tissue  over  the  affected  area. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  tongue,  on  the  other  hand,  is  probably  not  so  rare  as 
has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to  several 
instances  of  the  disease  in  its  early  stages  and  accurate  descriptions  given.  One  of 
the  best  essays  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Nedopil,'  who  descnbes  the  affection 
very  carefully,  however  one  may  be  inclined  to  question  some  of  his  conclusions. 

As  the  author  has  seen  it,  the  disease  has  been  present  in  the  form  of  a  small 
ulcer  or  ulcers  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  far  back.  These  showed  a  sharp  margin 
with  a  deeper  red  colour  than  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  a  white  shreddy  base ;  they 
were  irregularly  circular  and  considerably  excavated  ;  their  margin  gave  evidence 
of  considerable  defx)sit,  without  very  marked  induration  ;  they  were  associated  with 
similar  disease  of  the  soft  palate,  and  other  evidences  of  tuberculosis.  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  examining  the  growth  with  the  microscoije.  Nedopil  has  described 
the  affection  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
structure  of  the  base  of  the  ulcers  microscopically.  Here  he  has  found  the  well- 
known  miliary  granulations  of  tubercle,  either  disseminated  or  aggregated,  and  break- 

'  System  of  Surgery,  6th  ed.  p.  614.  '  Archie/,  klin,  Chir,  Bd.  m. 
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ing  down  towards  the  surface  of  the  ulcer.  He  suggests  that  it  maj  be  possible  by 
a  careful  study  of  this  affection  of  the  tongue  in  the  future  to  recognise  its  nature 
early  enough  to  admit  of  its  removal  before  extensive  ulceration  has  taken  place,  and 
(inasmuch  as  the  deposit  may  be  primary)  before  possible  generalisation  of  the  tubercle 
have  taken  place  from  the  original  focus.  Whether  this  be  the  correct  treatment 
for  this  disease  or  not  further  experience  must  show.  At  present  we  rely  rather 
upon  scraping  the  base  of  the  ulcer  fi-eely  with  a  sharp  spoon,  and  dressing  it  with 
Iodoform  or  Tincture  of  Iodine,  than  on  the  more  radical  operation  of  excising  the 
portion  of  the  tongue  in  which  the  ulcer  lies. 

It  is  a  point  of  some  little  interest  that  the  first  of  Regnoli's  operations  for  excision 
of  the  whole  tongue  (see  p.  602)  was  performed  for  what  was  described  as  a  tubercular 
ulcer  of  the  organ,  in  a  girl  of  fifteen.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  from  the  de* 
scription  that  the  affection  was  more  of  the  nature  of  lupus. 

4.  The  connective~ti88ue  grortp, — The  next  group  of  tumours  of  the  tongue  to  be 
considered  is  that  made  up  of  the  solid  growths  dei-ived  from  the  connective-tissue 
structures. 

The  first  and  by  far  the  most  frequent  of  these  are  the  papillomata.  These 
consist  of  the  hypertrophied  papillee  of  the  organ,  and  may  be  found  on  any  part  of 
its  dorsum.  They  are  most  frequent,  however,  far  back,  and  may  be  single  or 
multiple.  They  are  often  congenital,  but  not  always.  They  consist  of  a  considerable 
increase  of  all  tissues  of  the  papilhe  in  about  equal  proportions  in  most  cases.  In  some, 
however,  the  epithelial  coverings  are  proportionately  over-thick  and  are  homy  to 
some  extent,  as  in  a  case  alluded  to  by  Weber.'  Again  one  of  the  drcumvallate 
papille  may  be  hypertrophied,  and  exhibit  in  its  interior  glandular  and  enlarged 
nerve-elements  as  found  by  Billroth  {ihid).  Such  growths  may  be  either  sessile 
or  pedunculated,  and  may  attain  considerable  size;  one  described  by  Dr.  Huie 
weighing  as  much  as  an  ounce  on  its  removal  by  operation.' 

When  such  tumours  are  found  in  children  or  young  persons,  they  may  be  looked 
upon  as  quite  benign  ;  but  when  met  with  in  mid  life  should  always  be  regarded  with 
a  certain  amount  of  suspicion,  cases  having  been  recorded  in  which  they  have  de- 
veloped into  typical  epithelioma.  I  have  seen  two  or  three  such,  in  which,  after 
excision,  their  true  nature  was  seen  to  be  epitheliomatous. 

The  treatment  will  consist  in  their  removal  either  by  the  scissors,  which  is  the 
simplest  and  best,  or  by  the  knife,  cautery,  or  wire  ^raseur.  Whsn  veiy  small,  free 
rubbing  with  nitrate  of  silver  may  sufiioe  to  lead  to  their  being  shed  off  I'apidly. 

Falty  tumours  are  also  met  with  in  the  tongue,  either  embedded  in  its  muscular 
substance  or  on  its  under  surface,  but  rarely  of  any  great  size  :  they  are  very  unusual, 
but  cases  are  alluded  to  by  Weber,  and  another  is  recorded  in  the  '  Progr^  Medical/ 
Dec.  11,  1880.  Their  removal  is  a  matter  of  small  difficulty,  as  they  *  shell  out '  of 
the  surrounding  tissues  readily,  leaving  a  wound  which  soon  heals. 

Fibrovfiota  fmd  Jibro-cellular  growths  have  been  met  with  more  frequently.  These 
may  be  imbedded  in  the  tongue,  or  may  hang  as  pendulous  masses  from  its  surface, 
as  in  an  interesting  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Mason,'  where  the  tumours  had  attained 
the  size  of  plums  before  relief  was  sought.  In  another  case,  alluded  to  by  F.  Clarke,^ 
one  of  these  fibro-cellnlar  tumours  was  removed  from  the  tongue,  on  which  it  had 
been  seated  for  twenty  years,  and  was  found  to  weigh  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  Many 
other  less  remarkable  cases  might  also  be  cited  of  the  same  kind  of  growths. 

Endirondromata  have  also  been  found  here,  and  a  remarkable  case  is  described 
by  Weber,*  in  which  he  found  such  a  growth  of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  contain 
mawftfi  of  fat  surrounded  by  and  imbedded  in  cartilage.  He  mentions  further  that 
encbrondroma  has  also  been  found  here  by  Velpeau,  but  l)eyond  these  cases  I  am  not 
able  to  find  any  record  of  this  particular  neoplasm  having  been  observed  in  the  tongue. 

»  Pitha-BWrMs  Ilandb.  d.  Chirurg.,  Kinb.  vi.  p.  328. 

»  Clarke,  Dif(ea$e»  of  Tongue,  p.  210. 

*  Trans,  Path,  Soc,  vein.  xv.  and  xviii.  *  Diseases  of  Tongue,  p.  213. 

^  Pitha-BiUroths  Handb,  d.  Chir.  Liuh.  vi.  p.  32U. 
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Another  very  remarkable  growth  belonglDg  to  this  group  has  also  been  observed 
on  the  tonffue,  at  least  in  one  case :  this  is  keloid,  which  was  associated  with  jiatches 
of  the  same  disease  in  other  parte  of  the  body.^ 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  more  truly  sarcomatous  growths  in  their  relation  to 
the  tongue,  and  here  it  may  be  stated  at  once  that  as  primary  diseases  they  are 
almost  unknown.  I  only  know  of  one  such  case,  in  which,  however,  it  might  be 
e|uestioned  whether  the  condition  of  the  tongue  was  altogether  primary.  The  patient 
was  under  the  care  of  my  colleague  Mr.  Godlee,  at  University  College  Hospital,  and 
when  first  seen  had  a  somewhat  pendulous  growth  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue. 
This  was  removed,  but  recurred  before  very  long.  There  were  also  several  growths 
of  the  same  kind  a  little  later  on  the  skin  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  so  that  the 
case  on  the  whole  was  one  of  those  i*are  forms  of  multiple  sarcomata,  to  which 
attention  has  been  lately  drawn,  but  whose  peculiarities  require  further  study. 

5.  The  epithelial  group, — Turning  now  to  the  distinctly  epithelial  neoplasms 
ol)6erved  here,  we  find  that  they  are  only  two — scirrhusand  epithelioma.  The  first  of 
these  has  been  met  with,  but  is  extremely  rare.  Thus,  out  of  sixty-six  cases  of  tumour 
of  the  tongue,  occurring  at  University  College  Hospital  (see  p.  580),  only  one  wa.s 
distinctly  of  the  nature  of  scirrhus.  The  latter  form  of  disease,  as  it  occurs  here, 
requires  no  special  notice,  presenting  no  peculiarities  either  as  to  characters  or 
treatment,  which  would  be  the  same  as  that  for  epithelioma. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  tumour  of  the  tongue  is  unquestionably  epitheli- 
oma^ and  this  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  of  all  the  new  growths  developing  in  the  organ,  it  is  the  most 
frequently  met  with,  if  we  exce])t  syphilitic  gummata,  which  may  also  be  classed 
among  the  neoplasms.  On  this  point  I  may  first  quote  in  evidence  a  careful  collection 
of  all  the  cases  of  tumour  of  the  tongue,  admitted  into  University  College  Hospital 
during  the  eleven  years  1871-1881  inclusive,  which  I  have  tabulated  from  the  hospital 
Case  Books,  greatly  assisted  by  the  valuable  Reports  furnished  yearly  by  our 
Surgical  Registrars.  Cases  presenting  themselves  as  '  out-patients '  have  not  been 
included  in  my  list,  which  will  be  found  below  (p.  58C). 

Now,  of  the  in-patient  cases  of  tumour  of  the  tongue  alluded  to,  amounting  in  all 
to  66  (inclusive  of  4  gummata  of  the  tongue  operated  on  by  error  or  as  suspicious), 
I  find  that  there  were  only  10  not  epitheliomatous,  or  6  if  we  exclude  the  syphi* 
litic  deposits;  these  tumours  were  2  Nsevi,  1  Scirrhus,  1  Papilloma,  1  Sarcoma, 
1  Lymphangioma.  In  out-patient  practice  the  preponderance  of  gummata  would 
of  coui-se  be  very  great,  but,  leaving  these  out  in  this  case,  epithelioma  stands  Cu- 
in  advance  of  the  other  tumours  of  the  tongue  in  frequency  as  demanding  operation. 
Scirrhus,  as  already  noticed,  was  only  found  once  among  66  patients  suflering 
from  growths  of  the  tongue,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  sarcoma. 

A  s  further  evidence  on  this  point  we  may  mention  that,  among  46  cases  ad- 
mitted for  excision  of  the  tongue  into  Billroth's  Klinik  within  eight  years  (Oct  1867 
to  Jan.  1876)  and  tabulated  by  von  Winniwarter,^  and  48  between  the  years 
1877-80  tabulated  by  Woelfler,^  no  mention  is  made  of  either  of  these  last  or  other 
neoplasms,  except  gummata  and  tubercular  nodules. 

And,  even  admitting  that  there  are  many  tumours  of  the  tongue  which  would  not 
necessitate  a  stay  in  hospital  for  their  removal,  my  own  observation  of  many 
thousands  of  out-patients  confirms  the  conclusion  as  given  above,  derived  from  a  study 
of  the  literature  of  the  whole  subject — namely,  that  epithelioma  is  the  commonest  neo- 
plasm of  the  tongue,  excepting  syphilis,  and  perhaps  papilloma. 

Again,  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  is  important  on  account  of  its  great  frequencr 
as  a  distinct  affection  in  this  country.  On  this  point  we  are  in  need  of  detailed 
statistics ;  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  our  hospital  the  ratio  of  cases  of  this 
disease   admitted    during  the  eleven    years   mentioned   above    (amounting  to  55, 

»  Scdpwick,  Trans.  Pnth.  Soc.  vol.  xii.  p.  234.     Quoted  by  Clarkfi. 

2  Beiln  z.  Statist,  d,  Carcinom,    Stuttgart,  1878.         »  Archivf,  klin.  Chxr.  1881,  p.  314. 
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excluding  4  gummata,  1  scirrhus  operated  on  on  doubtful  diagnosis),  stands  at  4*5  per 
1 ,000  of  aU  the  patients  treated  in  the  surgical  wards  during  the  same  period,  amount- 
ing to  12,199.  And  if,  as  would  appear  possible  from  an  interesting  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  Whitehead  at  our  recent  Medical  Congress,^  cancerous  diseases  be  on  the 
increase  in  this  country,  as  shown  by  the  Eegistrar-General's  returns,  we  may  expect 
that  form  which  developes  in  the  tongue  to  increase  in  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
too,  seeing  that  it  holds  a  prominent  place  in  this  group  of  affections.  This  relatiye 
frequency  of  cancer  of  the  tongue  as  compared  with  other  organs  is  a  point  of  interest, 
and  a  glance  at  some  of  the  recorded  statistics  of  carcinoma  will  repay  the  trouble. 
Thus  I  find  that  16*3  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  cancer,  amounting  to  343,  including 
scirrhous,  medullary,  epithelial,  and  rodent,  treated  in  oiu*  hospital  within  ten  years 
were  lingual,  the  breast  standing  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  36*7  percent.',  the  rectum 
coming  next  to  the  tongue  with  just  10  per  cent.  Von  Winniwarter's  '  statistics  of 
carcinoma,  compiled  from  the  hospital  and  private  practice  of  Professor  Billroth,  give 
however  a  smaller  percentage  of  tongue  cancers  to  the  total  for  all  parts  of  the  body 
—namely,  8*3,  calculated  from  543  cases;  the  brecut  standing  at  32*4,  and  the  rectum 
at  only  4*3.  But  in  von  Winniwarter's  tables  carcinoma  of  parts  of  the  face  and 
lips  swells  the  aggregate  after  the  breast.  Sir  James  Paget's  statistics,^  on  the  other 
hand,  like  our  own,  show  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  ranking  among  the  cancers  only 
next  to  the  breast  in  frequency.  Thus,  on  a  total  of  500  cases  tabulated,  there  were 
55*2  per  cent,  of  breast  cases,  and  6  per  cent,  of  epithelioma  of  the  tongue.  In  Mr. 
Sibley's  tables,^  compiled  from  the  records  of  Middlesex  Hospital  for  1854-1856  inclu- 
sive, and  including  520  cancers  of  all  parts,  the  percentage  of  tongue  cases  is  not  so 
high,  being  only  2*6,  while  the  breast  stands  at  36*5  of  the  whole.  In  this  table,  how- 
ever, cancer  of  the  uterus  makes  up  30*0  per  cent,  of  the  total,  while  it  is  not 
represented  at  all  in  Sir  James  Paget's  or  our  own  lists,  and  only  to  the  extent  of 
eight  cases  in  von  Winniwarter's. 

While  correcting  the  above  *  copy '  for  the  press,  I  have  just  now  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  a  most  valuable  paper  on  the  statistics  of  ichthyosis  glossss,  and  of 
epithelioma  of  the  tongue,  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  for  the 
years  1872-1881  inclusive,  read  at  the  Medical  Society  by  Mr.  Morris,  who,  with 
his  usual  courtesy,  has  permitted  me  the  privilege  of  examining  his  tables  and 
embodying  his  experience  with  the  above.  His  figures  include  501  cases  of  cancer 
of  all  parts,  of  which  the  breast  makes  up  51*4  per  cent.,  the  uterus  22*1,  and  the 
tongue  7*1. 

If  we  combine  these  five  tables,  we  have  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  cancer 
from  which  to  judge  the  relative  frequency  of  that  occurring  in  the  tongue.  The 
numbers  stand  thus,  comparing  lingual  disease  with  that  of  the  breast,  to  which  it 
stands  next  if  we  exclude  cancer  of  the  uterus,  which  is  not  represented  in  Paget's 
or  the  author's  tables,  and  only  to  the  extent  of  eight  cases  in  von  Winniwarter's. 


Breast   . 

Tongue  . 


Bibl^:  620    '   Paget:  SOO 
cases  (1883  to  '  cues  (1848  to 
1868)  fDcluaiTei         1861) 


86*6 
2*6 


65-2 
60 


I 


vonWinniwarter:]  Author:  843      Morris:  601   !  •^^!?*1^^" 
648  cases  (Oct.   ,  cases  (1871  to  I  cases  (187S  to  !  tSSuM  4°2 


1867  to  Jan.  1876) 

»2*4 
8-3 


1881) 


1881) 


36*7 
16*3 


61*4 
7*1 


42-4 
8*0 


Looking  at  the  figures  so  arranged  one  is  struck  with  the  great  frequency  of  cancer 
of  the  tongue,  equalling  8*0  per  cent,  on  2,412  cases  of  the  same  disease  affecting  a  large 
number  of  different  organs.  Also,  one  cannot  help  speculating  whether  it  is  possible 
that  the  steady  rise  in  the  percentage  indicated  in  the  above  tables,  which  are 
arranged  chronologically,  is  anything  more  than  accident.     If  the  author's  and  Mr. 


«   Transtict,  In  Med.  Cony,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  460. 

'  Beit  rage  t.  StatUt,  d.  Carcinoma.    Stuttgart,  1878. 

•  'Statistics  of  Cancer,'  by  W.  M.  Baker,  Trans.  Med.-Chir.  Soc,  vol.  xlv.  p.  iiSO. 

*  '  Statistics  of  Oancer,'  t^.  vol  zliL  p.  1 14. 
Vol.  II.  P  P 
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Monk's  lists  be  combined — ^as  they  fairly  may  be,  being  derived  from  the  practice  of 
two  neighbouring  hospitals  during  the  same  decennium — we  have  a  tolerably  regular 
series  of  epochs  and  a  steady  gradation  from  2*6  to  11*5  per  cent.,  a  point  of  some 
little  interest  when  we  remember  Mr.  Whitehead's  remarks  suggested  by  the  Eegistrar- 
General's  returns.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  possibility  of  cancer  of  the  tongue 
being  cured  by  operation  is  becoming  better  known  than  it  was  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  that  consequently  many  cases  in  the  country  which  would  then  have  been 
pronounced  absolutely  incurable  and  beyond  reach  are  now  advised  to  seek  admission 
at  our  large  metropolitan  hospitals.     The  fact,  however,  is  in  any  case  suggestive. 

In  the  next  place,  this  tumour  is  most  important  on  account  of  its  malignancy  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  not  only  exquisitely  painful  in  a  lai^  proportion  of 
cases  in  the  advanced  stage,  from  the  necessary  passage  of  food  over  the  ulcerated 
surface,  but  even  without  this  the  pain  is  often  agonising  when  the  nerves  of  the 
tongue  become  involved  in  the  cancerous  change :  it  is  then  not  limited  to  the 
mouth,  but  radiates  up  the  side  of  the  face  and  head,  often  to  an  almost  mad- 
dening degree  :  intense  pain  in  the  ear,  too,  is  often  complained  of.  But  the  diaea8e 
causes  much  suffering  and  even  danger  in  another  way — namely,  by  the  intolerable 
foetor  it  produces  in  the  mouth,  not  only  by  its  own  degenerative  changes  and  the 
decomposition  of  the  resulting  products,  but  also  by  the  rotting  of  particles  of  food 
which  collect  in  and  around  the  sore  and  cannot  be  dislodged.  This  fcetor  is  not 
only  insupportable  to  the  patient  himself,  but  also  to  those  about  him,  rendering  his 
life  miserable.  It  may  even  prove  dangerous  by  setting  up  inflammation  in  the 
lungs  running  rapidly  to  gangrene,  from  the  inhalation  of  the  putrid  emanations 
night  and  day  from  the  part.  It  is  in  this  way  that  death  has  been  caused  in  some 
cases  where  no  operation  was  performed  (e.g.  instances  by  Moore,  ^  and  author's 
table  No.  60). 

Epithelioma  is  malignant  above  all  in  its  rapid  march  towards  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. Of  all  forms  of  cancer  there  is  none  more  swift  in  its  development  or  more 
inevitably  destructive  to  life  within  a  short  period  of  its  appearance  than  this  if  left 
to  itself. 

It  is  usually  fatal  thus  in  one  of  four  ways — either  by  generalisation  and  the 
mai-asmus  so  produced  ;  or  by  infection  of  the  cervical  glands  and  parts  around  to 
the  extent  of  prassing  upon  the  oesophagus  and  thus  preventing  food  from  entering 
the  stomach,  as  I  have  lately  seen  in  a  case  under  my  own  care  for  some  time ;  or 
by  the  production  of  septic  pneiunonia  from  inhalation  of  foul  matters  generated 
about  the  growth ;  lastly,  it  may  lead  to  a  fatal  issue  by  opening  up  one  of  the 
lingual  vessels,  or  arteries  of  the  neck,  with  profuse  hsemorrhage,  which  may  be 
directly  dangerous  from  loss,  or  may  produce  suffocation  from  enti*anoe  of  the  blood 
into  the  larjnuL  in  large  quantity. 

Of  the  dmiatlon  of  life  of  those  affected  with  the  disease  who  are  not  operated  on, 
from  the  time  it  first  manifests  itself  until  it  kills,  one  can  only  speak  approximately 
of  course.  It  is,  however,  worth  note  that  many  independent  observations  on  this 
I^oint  lead  to  almost  the  same  conclusions,  to  which  allusion  will  be  made  later  on, 
when  the  operations  for  epithelioma  have  been  considered  (p.  606). 

Bearing  these  points  in  regard  to  the  great  importance  of  the  disease  in  mind,  we 
have  good  reason  to  study  it  as  closely  as  possible  in  every  aspect  of  its  natural 
history.  This  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  personally,  not  only  by  close  observation  of 
a  large  number  of  cases  clinically,  but  also  by  an  examination  of  a  gretit  number  of 
recorded  cases,  and  first  those  which  have  been  under  notice  in  our  own  hospital, 
which  I  have  tabulated  in  detail. 

Moreover,  in  the  hope  of  helping  in  the  matter  of  the  establishment  of  uniformity 
in  clinical  record  of  these  cases,  by  which  alone  any  reliable  data  for  comparison  of  lai^e 
numbers  can  be  accumulated,  I  have  so  far  modified  the  arrangement  of  my  table  as  to 
assimilate  it  in  structure  as  far  as  possible  with  von  Winniwarter's  and  Woelfler's, 
which,  though  they  differ  from  one  another  in  a  few  minute  details  of  form,  constitute 
together  the  most  complete  record  of  the  kind  now  ext»mt.     The  subjoined  list,  then, 

*  Trans.  Med.'Chir.  Soc.  vol.  xlv.  p.  47. 
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hardly  differs  in  form  from  von  Winni warier 'b,  except  in  being  perhaps  a  little  simpler, 
while  its  arrangement  may  be  held  to  be  somewhat  fuller  than  Woelfler's.  At  all  events, 
aU  three  are  so  nearly  alike  structurally  that  they  admit  of  being  amalgamated  one  with 
the  other  for  general  conclusions  or  contrast,  the  fact  of  the  whole  group  consisting  of 
completed  series  constituting,  however,  their  particular  value.  I  have  not  considered 
it  desirable  to  go  beyond  these  extensive  and  completed  series  for  material  from  which 
to  draw  numerical  conclusions.  Large  numbers  of  cases  which  I  have  studied,  amount- 
ing to  hundreds,  might  have  been  added  to  them,  collected  here  and  there  from  the 
journals  home  and  foreign,  but  such  an  addition  would  probably  not  have  contributed 
to  the  accural^  of  any  deductions  made,  seeing  that  they  wei-e  more  or  less  isolated 
records,  and  might  only  be  taken  generally  rather  to  represent  the  successful  opera- 
tions here  or  there.  Such  a  collection,  which  is  not  of  course  without  its  own  interest, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  a  recently  published  essay  on  Cancer  of  the  Tongue  now 
before  me,  by  Dr.  Berg  of  Stockholm.*  No  doubt  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  a  much 
larger  number  of  complete  and  accurately  recorded  series ;  in  the  meantime  it  is  safer 
to  be  guided  by  collections  of  the  character  of  those  referred  to  sjiecially  in  the  text. 

In  the  following  table  (pp.  580-589),  which  has  been  made  as  full  and  accurate 
as  possible,  I  have  arranged  all  the  cases  treated  for  cancer  of  the  tongue  in  the 
wards  of  University  College  Hospital  between  January  1, 1871,  and  January  1,  1882, 
whether  operated  on  or  unoperated  on,  exclusive  of  out-patients. 

jEtiology, — The  first  point  which  suggests  itself  from  a  study  of  the  table  is 
whether  locality  has  anything  to  say  to  the  production  of  epithelioma.  This  is  a  veiy 
difficult  question  to  decide,  for  want  of  extensive  and  accurate  statistics.  And  yet 
here  and  there  we  find  fragments  of  evidence  which  appear  to  answer  in  the  afiirma- 
tive.  Thus  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  cases  at  our  hospital  have  come  from 
Wales ;  and  within  the  last  month  or  two  we  have  had  three  such — two  not  only 
Welshmen,  but  also  fellow-workmen  in  the  same  foundry,  and  with  identically 
the  same  local  tongue  cancer.  All  this  of  course  may  be  only  a  coincidence,  or 
perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had,  and  continue  to  have,  many  Welsh 
students  at  University  College  Hospital,  who  on  their  return  home  would  naturally 
refer  any  cases  of  the  kind  to  theii*  own  hospital.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
notice  any  remarkable  number  of  breast  cancei*s  coming  from  Wales,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected if  this  last  were  the  only  reason.  There  remains,  therefore,  the  suspicion  that 
locality  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  affection,  especially  as  we  are  told  that 
epithelioma  of  the  lip  is  also  common  in  Wales,  which,  to  judge  by  experience  at  our 
hospital,  ia  not  the  case  in  this  neighbourhood.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  when 
we  come  to  examine  other  series  of  cases  where  any  data  exist  bearing  on  this  point. 
Thus  Woelfler  notices  the  very  large  proportion  of  tongue  cancers  which  seek  relief  in 
Professor  Billroth's  Klinik  coming  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Vienna  and 
Lower  Austria  ;  while  breast  cases,  for  instance,  come  less  from  here  and  more  from 
localities  at  a  greater  distance.  One  might  be  disposed,  perhaps,  to  refer  this  preva- 
lence of  tongue  disease  in  certain  places  rather  to  the  hard  living  of  cloeely  populated 
parts  or  great  towns — i.e,  the  drinking,  and  especially  smoking  habits.  In  refei*- 
enoe  to  the  latter,  however,  we  are  told  (von  Winniwarter,  loc,  cii,)  that  in  parts  of 
the  East,  where  smoking  is,  if  anything,  more  habitual  than  in  Europe,  cancer  of  the 
tongue  is  but  little  known  ;  and,  again,  that  among  100  cases  of  lip  and  tongue  cancer 
collected  by  Hertaux  in  Finistere,  where  all  the  women  smoke  short  pi{>e8,  there  was 
not  a  single  female.  The  whole  question,  however,  requires  much  more  extensive 
and  careful  study  than  has  been  possible  hitherto,  befoi-e  anything  mora  than  mere 
sugge^ion  can  be  hazarded  in  one  direction  or  another  in  regard  to  it.  I  have 
thought  it,  however,  of  sufficient  interest  to  claim  a  passing  notice  here. 

In  the  next  place,  the  period  of  life  at  which  epithelioma  manifests  itself  claims 
attention.  On  this  point  the  following  tables,  arranged  by  several  observers  from 
different  material  and  at  different  times,  may  be  allowed  to  speak  without  much 
farther  comment.     The  extremes  of  age  at  which  the  diseajso  has  been  observed  are 


SiiMdier  Ofver  Tunyhiiftan,     Af  J.  Berg.    Stockhohn,  1881 
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shown  to  be  26  (one  of  the  author's  cases,  No.  43,  which  died  afterwards  of  recur- 
rence), and  over  80,  and  between  these  the  cases  arrange  themselves  as  below  : — 


Clarke 

Von  Winniwarter,  from 
Billroth'0  Klinik 

Author,  from  Univeraty  Col- 
lege Hospital     . 

Woelfler,  from  Billroths 
Klinik       .... 

Rose,  of  Zurich     . 

Paget    . 

Morris,  from  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital   
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1 
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62     I     12 


39 

4i\ 

60 

48 

7 

30 

00 

290 


The  bulk  of  the  cases,  it  will  be  seen,  lie  between  the  ages  40  and  60,  or  on  closer 
examination,  between  45  and  55. 

The  next  question  is,  the  relative  frequency  of  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  in  the 
two  sexes ;  and  here  the  same  tables  may  be  combined  again,  giving  the  following 
results : — 


Malm 


Females 


Total 


Clarke 

Von  Winniwarter,  from  Uillrotli's  Klinik  .  .  ; 

Author,  from  University  College  Hospital  .  I 

Hose I 

Paget I 

Woelfler,  from  Billroth's  Klinik         .        .  .  , 

Morris,  from  Middlesex  Hospital 


28 

11 

39 

43 

3 

46 

65 

6 

60 

0 

3 

9 

19 

11 

30 

48 

_^ 

48 

48 

13 

61 

247 


46 


293 


Thus,  on  a  total  of  nearly  three  hundred  carefully  i^eoorded  cases,  we  only  find 
15 '6  per  cent,  of  females  to  84*3  per  cent,  of  males.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
in  the  Serafimer  Hospital  in  Stockholm,  out  of  21  cases  of  cancer  of  the  tongue  tabu- 
lated by  Berg,^  there  were  11  females  affected. 

The  reason  for  this  great  fi-equency  of  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  among  males, 
OS  compai-ed  with  females,  is  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  satisfactorily,  but  ^-ill 
be  appaiisnt  to  some  small  extent,  perhaps,  when  we  have  studied  the  eetiology  of  the 
disease  more  in  detail.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  when  disease  of  the 
breast  and  uterus  are  excluded,  cancer  generally  is  much  more  frequent  in  males  than 
in  females.  Thus,  combining  Paget's,  Sibley's,  and  von  Winniwarter's  tables  of  cancer 
in  all  parts,  we  have  a  total  of  1,568  cases,  of  which  1,006  were  females  and  562 
males ;  but,  subtracting  794  cancers  of  the  bi'east  and  uterus  frx)m  these,  there  remain 
only  212  females  affected,  against  562  males. 

In  considering  the  pathological  and  clinical  materials  now  at  our  disposal,  there 
appears  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  is  in  someway  con- 
nected with  local  chronic  irritation  of  one  form  or  another.  And  that  this  may  pro- 
duce the  disease  without  any  hereditary  cancerous  taint  appears  equally  clear.  Thus 
von  Winniwarter  states  that  *  inheritance  is  excluded  in  almost  all  his  cases.'  In  my 
own  collection  the  evidence  on  this  question  is  as  follows — family  taint  is  dis- 
tinctly negatived  in  20  cases,  is  simply  negatived  in  22,  is  only  positive  in  1,  Ls 
doubtful  in  4,  and  no  statement  on  the  point  is  made  in  the  rest.  These  figures 
speak  for  themselves.  The  conclusions  they  point  to  are  strengthened  by  the 
i-esults  of  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Morris's  collection  of  61  cases.  Of  29  of  these,  in  which 
a  note  is  furnished  on  this  point,  cancerous  taint  is  negatived  in  22,  is  doubtful  in 
^  Studiiff  Ofver  Tungkraftan.    Stockholm,  1881,  p.  4. 
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5,  and  is  only  distinct  in  2.  In  the  &ce  of  such  facts  it  would  appear  as  though 
the  occurrence  of  cancer  in  the  fiunilies  of  those  who  haye  the  disease  in  the  tongue 
was  little  more  than  a  coincidence. 

As  to  the  actual  forms  of  local  irritation  which  appear  to  give  rise  to  the  disease, 
they  are  many,  as  might  be  expected  when  we  consider  the  variety  of  substances 
taken  into  the  mouth,  and  the  injuries  to  which  the  tongue  is  liable.  Among  those 
most  commonly  met  with  are  such  as  are  due  to  bites  repeated  at  one  spot  or  other,  the 
chafing  of  a  decayed  or  false  tooth,  or  one  constantly  covered  with  tartar,  the  rubbing 
of  the  rough  end  of  a  pipe  stem,  <bc. ;  then  the  habitual  use  of  over-stimulating  foods, 
fluid  or  solid,  such  as  ardent  spirits,  spices,  onions,  garlic,  or,  the  chewing  of  tobacco. 
Again,  bums  on  the  tongue  are  dangerous  in  the  same  way — a  very  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  being  given  by  von  Winniwarter  {loc.  cit.  p.  209).  Here  the  origin  of  the 
disease  was  a  small  ulcer,  the  result  of  a  bum  made  by  the  application  of  the  lighted 
end  of  a  cigar  to  the  tongue.  But,  above  all,  that  irritation  due  to  habitual  and  ex- 
cessive smoking  is  dangerous,  not  only  on  account  of  the  constant  stream  of  hot 
vapour  npon  one  part  of  the  tongue,  but  also  from  the  acrid  products  of  dry  distilla- 
tion present  in  tobacco  smoka  Of  these,  carbonate  and  acetate  of  ammonia,  carbolic 
and  acetic  adds,  which  have  been  shown  by  Professor  Ludwig,i  after  very  careful 
analysis,  to  be  present  in  relatively  large  quantity,  are  probably  particularly  in- 
jurious. The  prolonged  action  of  these  upon  the  tongue  is  such  as  to  give  rise  in 
certain  peraons  to  a  species  of  chronic  superficial  glossitis,  which  has  already  been 
specially  described  under  the  name  of  leucopUikia  lingualis  (p.  562),  or  ichthyosiB 
gloGse.  This  condition  may  last  for  years  without  producing  any  ill  effect,  but  not 
unfrequently,  on  the  addition  of  some  slight  external  irritant,  will  commence  to  un- 
dergo epitheliomatous  change.  Thus  the  latter  has  been  known  to  start  at  a  spot 
of  the  tongue  from  which  a  patient  had  been  in  the  habit  of  peeling  or  shaving  off 
the  thickened  leucoplakial  epithelium  due  to  the  chronic  glossitis  caused  as  above 
(von  Winniwarter,  Case  9,  Table  13).  In  other  cases,  a  bite  or  other  injury  to 
the  *  smoker's  tongue '  has  been  the  starting-point  of  the  new  growth.  But  many 
cases  are  recorded  in  which  epithelioma  has  commenced  in  the  smoker's  or  leuco- 
plakial tongue,  without  any  known  injury  in  addition.  How  far  chronic  gastric 
irritation  may  tend  to  produce  irritation  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  tongue  to 
such  an  extent  to  give  rise  to  a  condition  i-esembling,  if  not  identical  with,  that  pro- 
duced by  smoking  is  still  uncertain.  There  seems  good  reason  to  suppose,  how- 
ever, from  the  evidence  of  some  recorded  cases  (Moller  ^),  that  this  cause,  too,  may 
operate  in  the  same  direction.  But  that  smoking  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources 
of  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  seems  clear  not  only  from  its  manifest  fetiologieal  rela- 
tion to  leucoplakia,  which  so  frequently  runs  on  to  cancer,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  those  who  are  affected  with  the  latter,  without  any  previous  leucoplakia, 
have  been  excessive  smokers,  and  attribute  the  commencement  of  their  disease  to  the 
soreness  produced  by  this.  Among  the  60  cases  I  have  tabulated  it  will  be  seen  that 
29  are  reported  as  smokers,  and  c^  Uiese  that  10  indulged  in  the  habit  to  excess,  and  18 
moderately  or  habitually ;  6  did  not  smoke  at  all.  No  statement  on  this  point  is  made 
with  regard  to  the  rest.  In  the  Middlesex  Hospital  table,  notes  are  not  forthcoming 
on  this  point  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  be  taken  in  evidence.  Still,  many  of 
the  patients  are  reported  as  smokers,  excessive  or  moderate.  Of  course  it  will  not  be 
argned  that  every  man  who  smokes  runs  a  risk  of  developing  lingual  cancer ;  for  of 
the  thousands  who  do  so,  probably  only  a  small  proportion  suffer  from  this  disease.  But 
that  many  individuals  would  never  have  had  the  disease  if  they  had  not  indulged  in  the 
habit  to  excess  appears  very  probable  indeed.  It  may  be  that  here  we  have  some  of 
the  reasons,  at  all  events,  why  men  are  so  much  more  liable  to  cancer  of  the  tongue 
than  women,  as  shown  above — namely,  that  the  latter  do  not  so  commonly  smoke,  chew 
tobacco,  or  drink  ardent  spirits,  or  generally  use  the  more  stimulating  forms  of  food. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  steted  by  von  Winniwarter  that  in  the  East,  and  in  those 
places  where  women  also  indulge  in  this  habit  of  smoking,  epithelioma  of  the  tongue 
is  as  rare  among  them  as  among  ourselves.     It  appears  possible,  however,  that  this 

«  ArMof.  kiin.  Chir.  Bd.  xx.  p.  363.  ^  Veutwhe  Klimk,  Ibol,  No.  20,  p.  273. 
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disease  may  be  more  frequent  in  the  weaker  sex  in  this  coimtiy  than  it  appears  to  be 
in  Germany.  At  least  this  would  appear  from  a  glance  at  the  aboye  table  (p.  590) 
where  an  addition  of  the  figures  in  the  four  English  collections  gives,  out  of  190  cases, 
150  males  to  40  females,  or  79*0  per  cent,  to  20*9  respectLvely ;  while  the  three 
German  series  combined  give  97  males  to  6  females  in  103  cases,  or  94*1  per  cent, 
of  the  former  to  5*8  of  the  latter. 

As  to  the  question  whether  syphilis  generally  predisposes  to  epithelioma  of  the 
tongue  it  may  be  answered  in  the  n^^tive.  Among  von  Winniwarter's  46  cases,  3 
had  been  syphilised,  and  4  had  had  specific  seizes  without  any  constitutional  troubles. 
Of  our  own  60  cases,  12  had  clearly  had  the  disease,  3  were  doubtfully  affected,  and 
of  22  it  is  reported  that  there  was  plainly  no  evidence  of  its  existence ;  in  24  there 
is  no  note  on  this  point.  In  the  61  cases  from  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  included 
in  Mr.  Morris's  table,  13  are  stated  as  having  had  syphilis,  in  9  it  is  distinctly 
negatived,  in  1  it  is  doubtful,  and  in  38  there  is  no  note  on  the  subject. 

Instances,  however,  are  met  with  occasionally  where  an  ulcer  caused  by  the 
breaking  down  of  a  gumma  has  gradually  developed  an  unmistakable  epitheli6matoas 
character.  This  was  well  seen  in  at  least  one  of  our  cases  at  (Jniversity  College 
Hospital,  and  the  growth  had  to  be  removed.  Here  it  is  probable  that  the  chronic 
syphilitic  ulcer  only  acted  as  any  other  irritant  upon  a  person  predisposed  to  cancer 
in  one  way  or  another. 

Physical  characters. — The  physical  characters  of  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  now 
claim  attention.  The  actual  new  growth  itself,  when  fully  developed,  does  not  diflfer 
histologicaUy  in  any  important  particular  from  squamous  epithelial  cancer  of  other 
parts,  this  being  the  form  almost  invariably  met  with  here.  We  find  lobulated  pro- 
longations of  epithelial  growths  downwards  into  the  deeper  tissues  and  the  same  '  cell 
nests '  as  elsewhere.  Nevertheless  there  are  clinically,  at  least  as  £ar  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  four  different  initial  forms  of  the  affection  which  may  revert  sooner  or 
later  to  the  common  type.  These  are  :  (1)  the  small,  hai*d,  sharply  defined  pimple  or 
knot,  a  little  raised  perhaps,  but  smooth  on  the  aurfaoe,  first  observed  just  beneath 
the  coverings,  but  in  the  substance  of  an  otherwise  apparently  healthy  tongue, 
usually  at  one  side  or  actuaUy  on  its  border;  (2)  the  small  abrasion  or  crack,  mote 
likely  to  be  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  organ,  starting  without  any  previous  indura- 
tion, but  very  often  from  a  blister ;  (3)  the  prominent  or  papillomatous  form,  looking 
benign  at  first,  but  developing  into  typical  epithelioma  later,  seated  as  a  rule  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue  somewhat  to  one  side  and  well  back ;  then  (4)  a  less  frequent 
form,  namely,  a  general  rawness  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  surface  of  the  organ, 
with  but  slight  induration  at  first,  or,  indeed,  until  the  condition  has  lasted  for  a  long 
time.  This  is  a  form  which  is  often  associated  with  leucoplakia.  The  two  first  of 
these  varieties  are  the  most  rapid  in  their  development  into  the  deeper  and  more 
dangerous  forms  of  the  disease;  the  two  latter  are  slower  in  their  advance,  and  per 
haps  a  little  less  liable  to  implicate  the  glands  early.  On  this  point  our  table  speaks 
with  tolerable  clearness.  Tf^ing  this  implication  of  the  neighbouring  glands  as  a  £air 
measure  of  the  danger  of  any  given  growth,  I  find  that  out  of  13  of  our  own  table 
in  which  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  glands  were  not  enlarged,  8  of  the  ulcers 
belonged  to  the  large  or  medium  sized  superficial  variety,  while  only  3  were  of  the 
large  deep  kind.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of  42  in  which  it  is  noted  that  the 
glands  were  implicated,  only  11  were  of  the  large  shallow  variety,  while  26  were  of 
the  large  deep  kind,  and  5  were  small  and  deep,  there  being  no  glandular  induration 
with  the  small  shallow  ulcers.  The  probability,  then,  of  glandular  infiltration  appears 
to  depend  rather  upon  the  depth  of  the  morbid  deposit  than  upon  its  superfidal  ex- 
tent;  in  other  words,  we  often  see  a  large  superficial  ulcer  with  no  glandular  enlarge- 
ment, while  we  meet  with  many  small  deep  deposits  with  well-marked  infiltration  of 
the  lymphatics.  This  also  appears  to  have  been  von  Winniwarter's  experience 
generally,  though  he  has  not  reduced  it  to  figures,  and  Mr.  Morris's  tables  afford 
grounds  for  similar  conclusions,  though  heie,  too,  a  numerical  estimate  is  difficult 
In  fact,  we  ai^  always  met  with  a  great  difficulty  in  supporting  such  conclusions  by 
rigid  statistical  data,  owing  to  the  different  methods  of  recording  cases  adopted  by 
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various  writers.  But  a  careful  study  of  large  numbers  of  published  cases,  as  well  as 
actual  examination  of  at  least  forty  or  6fty  during  life  or  after  death,  has  satisfied 
me  as  to  their  general  accvu'acy. 

Familiarity,  then,  with  these  seveiml  initial  forms  of  epithelioma  in  their  earliest 
stage  is  of  vital  importance  in  view  of  speedy  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

Seal  of  7ieoj)la8m, — The  question  as  to  what  part  of  the  tongue  is  most  frequently 
the  seat  of  cancer  now  suggests  itself,  and  is  of  particular  interest  as  furnishing  some 
indirect  evidence  on  the  origin  of  the  disease  from  local  irritation.  It  is  perhaf>s 
best  answered  by  assimilating  as  far  as  possible  the  deductions  on  this  point  from 
carefully  arranged  tables,  such  as  those  furnished  by  von  Winniwarter  and  Woelflei*, 
and  so  securing  as  largo  a  toUd  of  accurately  recorded  cases  to  judge  from  as  possible. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  tables  : — 

Von  Winniwarter        Woelder 

llight  upp«r  surface 12  — 

Left  upper  surface (5  — 

Kigbt  wrder o  15 

lAill  bolder i)  0 

Under  mirfacu 8  (J 

Tip  of  t<)n<?ue ii  it 

The  dorsum 3  2 

The  frseiium —  6 

The  floor  of  mouth -  -  4 

The  mode  of  cla«si6cation  of  the  beginning  of  the  cancer  in  the  tongue  adopted 
by  Mr.  Morris  in  his  tiible  being  mora  in  hiirmony  with  the  classification  I  had 
alresvdy  given  in  the  text  before  I  hatl  the  advantage  of  hejiring  his  paper,  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  compare  the  figures  from  our  own  table  with  his  material  col- 
lected in  a  neighl)ouring  hospital,  than  with  those  of  the  German  authors  above, 
which  are  ari7inged  somewhat  differently.  I  have,  however,  examined  in  addition 
into  one  small  point,  noticed  specially  in  the  German  lists,  as  far  as  my  own  table 
g<H*8 —  namt'ly,  the  relative  frequency  of  disease  in  the  two  sides  of  the  tongue.  Ilei-e, 
too,  then,  the  right  side  is  found  to  be  more  frequently  affected  than  the  left,  but  the 
difference  is  only  slight,  being  as  21  to  18  out  of  39  cases  in  which  the  point  is  noted. 
But  other  points  of  much  more  importance  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  disease  are 
given  in  the  following  table,  and  oh  the  need  of  study  of  the  disoiijse  as  early  and  iis 
elos*'ly  as  possible  is  urgent,  I  have  given  them  rather  in  detail.  The  table  is  by  no 
means  perfect,  but  it  indicjites  some  matters  well  worthy  of  closer  study.  The 
earliest  ti-ace  of  the  disease  where  a  record  has  been  kept  has  been  noticed  as 
follows : — 

Morris   Author 

1.  As  a  snmll  Hfssuro  or  crack —       — 

a.  On  the  dornum ,         .         -  4  — 

6.         „      tin 4  1 

c.         „      edge 20  3 

2.  As  a  piiuple  or  small  tubercle —  3 

a.  Ou  tlie  ed<;o 5        13 

b.  „     under  surface 1         -  - 

(\         „     under  surface  and  edge 1  1 

ii.  Asa  nodtde  in  the  substance o  5 

4.  A«  a  blister 3  2 

5.  Ah  an  ulcer  spreading  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth          .         .         .         .  ii  2 
0.  Ah  an  ulcer  spreading  from  the  pillar  of  the  fauces          .                  ^        .  1  — 

7.  As  a  grneral  soreness  or  feeling  of  rawness,  with  fixation  of  the  too^uc    •       2  8 

8.  As  an  ulcer  spreadiug  quickly  hom  wound  or  other  cause      .  •     —       IH 

4J)       60 

The  most  remarkable  fact  deducible  from  these  combined  figures  is  the  large  pro' 
portion  of  cases  in  which  the  disease  had  its  start ing-jwint  on  ono  or  other  Iwrder  of 
the  tongue,  equalling  at  least  41  in  105  ca.'-es.  I  may  mention  further  that,  althougli 
from  the  German  collection  and  in  our  own  the  right  side  appears  to  have  been  moro 
frequently  attacked  than  the  left,  this  is  not  the  case  in  Mr.  Morris's  list,  which  I 
Vol.  If.  (?  Q 
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have  examined  ou*efully  with  a  view  to  thin  point.  Here  the  disease  stafted  exactly 
the  same  number  of  times  on  the  right  as  on  the  left,  in  32  instsiuttes.  In  our  own 
tables,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  two  sides  are  thus  represented — right  21,  loft  18. 

Another  jmint  worth  noticing  is  the  large  number  of  cases  in  which  the  disease 
commenced  as  a  fissure  or  crack,  or  as  a  pimple  or  tubercle.  And  there  is  f^ood 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  many  of  those  set  down  as  first  noticed  in  the  form  of  an 
ulcer,  the  disease  really  started  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways.  This  ought  to  teach 
us  to  regard  all  indolent  fissures  or  pimples  on  the  tongue  (between  the  ages  of  30 
and  50  especially)  with  much  suspicion,  and  to  be  ready  to  excise  them  freely  on  the 
first  clear  sign  of  their  increase  with  induration.  Miiny  valuable  lives  would  be 
saved  if  this  were  more  attended  to ;  it  would  matter  very  little  if  oocsisionally  a  small 
h/irmless  pimple  or  fissure  were  excised,  the  operation  rec|uired  in  such  a  ctuse  being 
very  simple. 

Again,  the  shallow,  patchy,  often  multiple,  slow-growing  ulcers,  which  spring  from 
one  form  of  leucoplakia,  are  found  in  many  cases  in  our  ti\ble,  and  show  very  dLs. 
tinctive  characters. 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  epithelioma,  starting  from  an  originally  benign 
papilloma,  is  hardly  represented  in  the  above  tiibles.  And  yet  I  have  seen  several 
apparently  with  this  history.  At  the  present  moment  I  have  one  such  under  my  care 
with  now  hopelessly  advanced  disease,  both  in  the  tongue  and  glands  of  the  neck.  Tliis 
l)atient  states  clearly  that  seventeen  yeai*s  :igo  he  distinctly  had  a  growth,  which,  from 
his  description,  must  have  been  a  papilloma  on  his  tongue.  This  Wiis  partiailly  re- 
moved by  a  medical  man,  and  grew  sigain  somewhat.  Two  months  ago  one  of  my 
colleagues  removed  a  great  part  of  his  tongue  for  well-marked  epithelioma  which  had 
started  at  the  stump  of  the  papilloma,  but  the  man  is  now  dying  of  recurrence. 

Unfortunately,  the  ordinary  practitioner  often  does  not  see  these  tongue  cases  in  the 
early  stage — indeed  not,  as  a  rule,  until  very  considerable  ulcei-ation  has  taken  place. 
And  not  until  the  terribly  fatal  error  of  delay  in  any  case  of  the  kind  is  more  generally 
recognised  will  this  cease  to  be  so.  Doubtless  there  is  an  improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion of  late  years,  but  still  only  too  many  patients  present  themselves  to  the  operator 
in  a  state  almast,  if  not  quite,  unfit,  fix>m  the  extent  of  the  disease,  for  any  intt'r- 
ference.  Thus,  in  our  own  series  of  60  cases,  22  were  unoperated  upon,  of  which  nearly 
all  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  unfit  for  interference  of  any  kind. 

In  the  Middlesex  Hospital  list  of  6 1  cases,  too,  there  is  even  a  larger  i>ix>|K>riion 
unoperated  on — namely,  32  to  29  in  which  excision  was  practised.  Now,  if  tliese  54 
patients  from  the  combined  lists  had  been  dealt  with  by  excision  and  had  survived 
immediate  risks,  there  would  have  been  an  average  gain  of  life  to  each  of  6'1  months, 
as  we  shall  see  further  on,  making  up  a  total  of  over  27  years  of  human  existence 
saved,  or  over  50  years  to  every  100  patients,  to  say  nothing  of  relief  of  suffering  and 
possible  immunity  from  recurrence. 

It  is  speculation  in  this  dii-ection  which  hiis  led  some  Continental  sui^geons  to 
perform  as  a  matter  of  course  very  extensive  operations  on  patients  whose  diseastt 
would  in  this  country  be  held  by  most  to  be  too  far  advanced  to  justify  extirpation. 
Thus,  in  Professor  Billroth's  Klinik  out  of  94  cases  only  7  were  not  operated  on,  the 
remainder  in  many  cases  undergoing  the  most  severe  operations.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, this  has  increased  the  moi-tality  in  that  particular  Klinik,  but  at  the  sanic 
time  many  lives  have  been  prolonged  and  rendered  tolerable  which  would  otherwise 
have  terminated  miserably  within  a  short  period. 

What  all  must  hope  for,  then,  is  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  earliest 
manifestations  of  epithelioma  in  the  tongue,  and  a  fuller  knowledge  among  the  public 
of  the  gnivity  of  the  condition  and  of  the  fatality  of  the  eri'or  of  neglecting  any  £»ns- 
{)icioiis  appearance  in  the  organ,  even  for  a  day. 

Under  whichever  of  the  three  forms  mentioned  aliove  tho  disease  makes  il«» 
first  appearance,  it  usually  soon  reverts  to  one  tolerably  characteristic  type  of  ulct»i . 
This  is  usually  seated  more  on  one  side  of  the  tongue  than  the  other,  and  may  spreiul 
over  its  border  on  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  ;  it  is  irregular  in  outline,  abrupt  at  the 
margin,  which  is  much  indurated  and  usually  nodular,  and  a  little  raised  and  even 
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everted.  The  surface  of  this  ulcer  is  usually  very  rugged,  lumpy  red  granulations 
alternating  with  small  whitish  shreds  of  broken-down  material.  Sometimes  the  tongue 
is  puckered  around  and  bound  down  by  firm  material  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  In 
advanced  cases  the  whole  of  the  tongue  may  be  in  great  part  destroyed,  with  more  or  less 
of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  even  with  part  of  the  jaw.  Again,  the  starting  point 
of  the  growth  may  be  the  floor  of  the  mouth  or  under  sur£M)eof  the  tongue,  the  organ 
itself  being  only  secondarily  involved.  Here  the  glands  are  almost  certain  to  be  early 
infiltrated.  Finally,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  initial  lesion  appears  to  remain  sta- 
tionary or  even  heal  up,  while  a  hard  round  knot  of  epithelioma  forms  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tongue,  where  it  may  attain  considerable  size  before  actually  breaking 
down  upon  the  surface.  If  this  mass  develop  at  the  side  of  the  oi'gan  towai*ds  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue  may  be  more  or  less  fixed  and  bound  down. 

The  only  condition  with  which  this  is  likely  to  be  confounded  is  that  pit>duced 
by  the  breaking  down  of  gummatous  or  tubercular  deposits.  Gumma  of  the  tongue, 
however,  is  usually  seated  more  towards  the  body  of  the  organ  than  in  the  border  ; 
it  is  generally  present  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  form  of  a  smooth  elastic  lump, 
not  aflecting  the  superficial  layers  of  the  organ,  and  wanting  the  rugged  hardness  of  . 
theepitheliomatous  nodule;  it  then  softens,  opens  on  the  surface, and  leaves  a  ragged 
cavity,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  quantity  of  greyish  slough.  This  cavity  is  not 
surrounded  by  induration  of  the  tissues  as  in  cancer,  and  its  borders  are  not  hard  and 
everted.  The  glands  along  the  margin  of  the  jaw  are  not  aflected.  Finally,  a  week 
or  ten  days'  use  of  free  doses  of  iodide  of  pobissium  will  reduce  it  in  size  as  a  rule, 
while  no  eflect  will  be  produced  on  epithelioma. 

The  tubercular  ulcer  of  the  tongue  is  very  rare  as  compared  with  the  gummatous 
or  cancei-ous.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  seated  far  back  on  the  tongue,  is  often  multiple,  and 
is  mostly,  too,  associated  with  similar  ulcers  on  the  palate  or  fauces.  It  is  usually 
found  as  a  sharp-cut  cavity-covered  with  a  creamy  white  curdy  deposit ;  it  has  a 
bright  red  margin  but  little  indurated  and  not  everted.  Finally  it  is,  as  met  with, 
mostly  associated  with  other  evidences  of  phthisis,  and  it  will  probably  improve  under 
the  use  of  ood-Hveroil  and  other  tonics,  with  the  application  of  Tr.  Iodine  to  the  ulcer. 

All  these  forms  of  cancerous  disease  give  rise  to  much  suflering.  They  interfere 
with  mastication,  and,  as  a  consequence,  patients  often  prefer  to  confine  themselves 
to  soft  foods  or  fluids  for  months,  rather  than  sufler  the  torture  of  chewing  antl 
swallowing  solid  matters.  Again,  these  ulcers  give  rise  to  much  foetor  and  discharge, 
interfering  greatly  with  the  patient's  comfort,  and  producing  gastric  and  pulmonary 
disturbance  in  many  cases.  And  not  only  do  they  complain  of  the  discharge  from 
the  ulcer,  but  also  in  many  cases  of  profuse  salivation,  necessitating  constant  spitting, 
which,  as  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  are  very  foul,  is  most  distressing.  But,  woi-se 
than  all  this,  many  unfoi*tunate  pitients  with  lingual  cancer  sufler  the  most  intoler- 
able pain.  Tliis  is  not  invariably  the  case  where  the  disease  is  moderately  advanced, 
some  suffering  but  little  then.  But,  when  fully  developed,  few  escape  the  greatest 
torture.  This  is  usually  felt,  not  only  in  the  ulcer  itself  during  eating,  but  constantly 
at  other  times  in  the  ear,  occiput,  or  radiating  over  the  temporal  region.  When  this 
pain  is  at  its  worst  everything  else  is  forgotten,  and  nothing  but  the  administration 
of  large  dases  of  morphia,  or  division  of  the  gustatory  nerve  (p.  618)  or  excision  of 
the  tongue,  has  any  control  over  it. 

Operations  on  the  Tongue. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  are  the  resources  of  surgery  in  dealing  with  these 
diseases  described  aliove.  These  naturally  divide  themselves  into  operations  for  the 
removal  of  portions  of  the  organ,  and  palliative  measures  for  rendering  the  patient's 
condition  as  little  miseralile  as  {Kjasible  where,  for  any  reason,  the  Litter  are  not  under- 
taken. All  allusions  here  to  the  various  ways  of  treating  cancer  of  the  tongue  by 
caustics,  &c.,  is  purposely  avoided.  The  pnu-ticc  amnot  bo  too  un^ntly  deprecated. 
Only  too  often  the  surgeon  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  fatal  mistakes  which  are 
>till  made  in  thus  trifling  with  a  most  malignant  disease  by  suj>erficial  applications  of 
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this  or  that.  And  that  moreover  at  a  time  when  the  patient  could  abnost  certainly 
be  saved  the  risks  of  recurrence  by  timely  excision. 

The  operations  for  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  tongue,  which  are  of  com- 
paratively early  origin,  have  become  so  numerous,  and  are  so  variously  modified,  that 
even  a  brief  description  of  all  of  them  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  essay  like  the 
present.  I  shall  therefore  do  no  more  liere  than  indicate  the  objects  of  the  most  impor- 
tsint  of  the  older  procedures  in  a  few  lines  devoted  to  each,  arranged  in  a  table,  and 
shall  then  endeavour  to  give  a  short  description  of  those  methods  of  dealing  with  cancer 
of  the  tongue  now  most  in  use. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  operating  at  all  for  the  removal  of  cancer  of  the  tongue 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  at  the  present  day,  although  there  is  still  a  tendency 
in  the  minds  of  some  surgeons  to  regard  the  operation  with  little  favour.  The 
question  turns  upon  two  points. 

Fii-st,  is  it  possible  to  rid  a  patient  permanently  of  his  disease  who  once  has  cancer 
of  the  tongue  ]  This  question  is  answered  distinctly  in  the  affirmative,  as  regards  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  by  statistias  given  later  on  (p.  605).  But  it  may  1k» 
.  answered  with  almost  equal  certixinty  from  the  natural  history  of  epithelioma.  Surely 
if  there  is  one  species  of  cancer  more  than  another  which  remains  for  a  time  a  purely 
local  affection,  it  is  this ;  and  if  there  is  a  position  in  the  body  in  which  it  can  be 
isolated  with  ease,  it  ought  to  be  the  tongue.  *  Why  then,'  it  is  urged,  *  does  recur- 
rence take  place  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  operated  on  1*  as  will  be  shown  presently. 
The  answer  is  that  hitherto  either  the  public  hiis  not  been  aware  of  the  immense  gravity 
of  even  the  smallest  trace  of  cancerous  disease  of  the  tongue,  or  the  general  diagnoh- 
tic  powers  of  our  profession  have  not  come  up  to  the  needs  of  the  case  in  the  early 
recognition  of  the  disease,  or  the  necessary  knowledge  that  nothing  but  free  and  early 
removal  of  the  part  affected  will  secure  a  patient  from  recnin-enoe  is  not  as  widely 
diffused  as  it  ought  to  be ;  finally,  there  is  a  popular  dread  of  removal  of  the  tongue, 
based  upon  the  belief  that  with  the  loss  of  part  or  the  wholo  of  the  organ  patients  are 
bereft  of  the  power  of  speech.  That  this  is  an  unfounded  fear  haa  been  ah-eady  shown 
(p.  554).  When  this  is  better  known  generally,  and  also  the  fact  thcat  when  epitheli- 
oma is  taken  early,  removal  of  half  the  tongue  will  suffice  to  secure  against  itt>  return, 
we  may  hope  for  less  hesitation  in  seeking  early  relief. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  hardly  less  important  than  that  of  the 
complete  extirpation  of  the  cancerous  disease — namely,  that  even  supposing  in  any 
given  case  we  cannot  hope  to  secure  the  patient  from  recurrence,  the  disease  havinjij 
been  allowed  to  go  too  far,  we  may  yet  by  free  excision  of  the  organ  give  very  great 
relief  for  the  rest  of  the  sufferer's  life,  even  if  we  should  not  pi'olong  it.  It  is  now 
a  well-known  experience  that  when  recurrence  after  such  operations  does  take 
place,  it  is  very  rare  for  it  to  apjxjar  in  any  jmrt  of  the  stump  of  the  t<mgue  or 
mouth.  The  latter  remjiin  quite  fi'ee  from  the  disejise  to  the  end  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  while  the  glands  of  the  neck  or  the  internal  orgsvns  bec*ome  the  seat  of  the 
finally  fatal  recurrence.  Removal,  then,  of  the  tongue  with  the  original  disoaise  frees 
the  patient  for  the  rest  of  his  life  from  the  unsj)eakable  distress  due  to  the  presi»na^ 
in  the  mouth  of  a  most  painful  and  disgusting  ulcer,  and  the  dangers  of  h«»morrhage 
and  septic  infection  always  impending.  This  advantage  of  excision  is  felt  so  strongly 
by  most  surgeons  who  have  had  any  large  experience  of  cancer  of  the  tongue  that, 
even  if  the  operation  were  never  to  give  immunity  from  recurrence  or  oven  to 
prolong  life,  they  would  still  advise  its  performance,  knowing  the  comfort  thus 
secured  to  the  patient  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

All  this,  then,  points  in  the  sjime  dii-ection — namely,  that  the  closest  study  of  all 
morbid  conditions  of  the  tongue  is  called  for,  and  esi)ecially  those  whicli  appear  U) 
eventuate  in  epithelioma ;  and  further,  that  all  delay  in  dealing  with  the  latter  i.s 
fraught  with  danger,  free  removal  being  cjilled  for  as  early  jus  may  be,  in  order  that 
all  possibility  of  recurrence  may  be  excluded,  and  that  those  very  extensive  excision> 
prest^ntly  to  bo  desciibed,  which  are  dangerous  in  many  waj^s,  may  not  be  necessairv. 

Wide-reaching  and  elabomtc  oponitions  are  no  doubt  cjiUed  for  at  present,  and 
have  done  very  good  service  hitherto,  but  the  hojm  of  the  future  lies  quite  as  much 
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1.  rimpemelle,  died  .  1058. 

2.  Marchetti      .        .  1G04. 


n.  Valena  Iloffmnnn 

4.  Uuysch . 

T).  Mniuonista 

0.  Ileister  .         .  1743. 


ICOi^ 

jirar. 


in  improved  ami  more  generally  diflTu.scHl  i)owoi*s  of  diagnosis  of  commencing  cancer 
of  the  tongue  as  in  the  further  devolopmont  of  these. 

What  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  whole  or 
pii-t  of  the  tongue  are,  whether  for  cjincer  or  benign  growths,  cannot  \ye  better 
illustmted  than  by  a  table  showing  their  history  and  development  very  briefly.  It 
may  be  mentione<l,  however,  that  thL^  table  applias  almost  exclusively  to  m&asures 
undertaken  for  the  extirpation  of  cancer  of  the  organ,  the  latter  requiring  excision 
operations  very  rarely  for  other  diseases.  In  compiling  this  I  have  availed  myself 
largely  of  Just's  *  and  Woelfler's  *  very  valuable  essays.  Minor  modifications  of  the 
chief  methods  are  not  noticed  here  ;  and  yet  the  list  is  a  long  one,  showing  by  the  very 
number  of  the  operations  it  contains  that  no  one  in  particular  has  hitherto  proved 
altogether  satLsfactory. 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — 1.  The  earliest  iiTOgular  procedures. 
2.  The  definitely  designed  operations — as  follows : — 

KaKLIESX  lRi:EaULAR  OrEBATIONS. 

Was  probably  the  first  to  excise  the  tongue  with  success. 
Extirpated  a  cancer  of  the  tongue  by  actual  cautory:  pro- 
bably the  fii'st  recorded  extirpation  for  this  disease. 
Removed  a  tongue  affected  with  macroglossia. 

Excised  with  a  knife  and  cauterised  with  a  hot  iron. 

Gave  the  first  methodical  description  of  operative  treatment 
of  cancer  of  the  tongue. 

7.  Buxdorf  .  1754.     Excised  a  true  cancer  of  the  .tongue  with  the  knife. 

8.  (luthrle  .         .  1750.     Was  probably  the  first  English  surgeon  to  excise  a  cancer  of 

the  tongue,  using  the  knife  followed  by  cauterisation  of  the 
cut  surface. 
M  lx)ms  .  .        .  1751).    Ligatured  a  *  fungus '  of  the  organ,  and  later  (1774)  spoke  at 

k*ngth  and  clearly  in  favour  of  total  excision  for  cancer. 

l)EPISm:LY  DESIGNED  OPERATIONS. 

Liffoture, 

10.  Inglih     .  .  1803.     Introduced  ligature  of  the  tongue  from  the  mouth  for  cancer, 

the  cords  being  drawn  with  needles  thnuigh  the  tongue 
and  round  the  tumour. 

11.  Major    .        .        .  1827.     Split  the  organ  down  centre  to  apply  the  ligature  to  the 

diseased  half  from  the  mouth. 

12.  Cloquet  .         .1827.     Also  m)lit  the  oigan,  but  introduced  the  ligature  by  a  supra- 

hyoia  iucisioD,  and  strangled  the  diseased  half. 

IVedged-^haped  Excision. 

Introduced  wedge-shaped  excision  of  diseased  part  of  tongue, 
with  careful  suture  of  the  resulting  flaps. 

lh-elimiiutry  Liffature  of  the  Lingual  Artery. 

18^3'i.  Introduced  preliminary  ligature  of  the  lingual  artery  to  give 
a  clear  bloodless  field  ifor  exttaisive  excisions.  He  was 
followed  by  Uoux,  and  later  by  Iloser. 

I'lcTaHemnit , 

Introduced  the  i^craw^ur,  employing  (/lo(juet*s  supra-hyoid 
methfKl,  and  defining  it  mun»  exactly,  i.e.  using  jnmctiirt' 
in  above  s|)ot  instead  of  incision. 

Intr()duced  the  galvanic  t^craseur. 

lntroduc(Hl  the  supra-liyoid  use  of  the  dcraseur  into  tliis 
country,  adopting  Oh&«Maignac>  modification. 

Em])loyed  circum-puncture  with  rods  of  caut«tic. 

Dintion  offhe  Cheeks. 

Was  the  first  to  divide  the  cheek  for  free  access  to  tongue. 
Divided  both   cheeks  from  angle   of  mouth  for  the  same 

purpose. 
R»-int  rod  need  .TaejrerV  operation,  using  the  6craseur. 


l;j.  C.  J.  Langenbeck  .  1810, 


14.  Mirault  . 


15. 

Chassaignac  . 

.  1854. 

10. 
17. 

Middledorpf  . 
Nunneley 

.  1854. 
.  18<MJ. 

18. 

Girouard 

.  1857. 

10. 

20. 

Jai»ger  . 
Maisonneuve 

.  IR'Jl. 
.  1858. 

21. 

CoUis    . 

.  1W7. 

»  Schmklt'8  Jattrb.,  18<K),  p.  245. 

•  Arvhiof.  klin,  Vhir.  v.  l^nj:enl)eck,  J 880,  Ikl.  xxvi.  p.  314. 
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23.  S^diUot 

.  1844. 

24.  Svme    . 

.  1867. 

25.  Billroth 

.  1802. 

:^W  DISEASES  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

Division  of  the  Lotcer  Jatr. 

22.  Roux,  died    .        .  18.3($.     Was  the  first  to  divide  the  lower  jaw  and  lip  in  mid-line,  in 

order  to  gain  free  access  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and 
tong'ue. 

Improved  this  method  hy  dividing  the  bone  by  a  serrated  cut. 

Divided  the  jaw  in  mid-line,  and  excised  with  the  knife. 

Divided  the  jaw  and  soft  parts  at  the  side  in  two  places,  and 
turned  down  the  flap  of  skin  and  bone  so  formed,  replacing 
and  wiring  the  bone  afterwards  (*  osteoplastic  operation  *). 
2G.  B.  V.  Lan^nbeck  .  1875.     Divided   the  jaw  and  soft  parts  opposite   the  flrst   molar 

tooth  on  one  side,  in  order  to  gam  access  to  wde  of  the 
mouth  for  removal  of  the  tongue,  glands,  and  part  of  the 
palatal  arch  and  tonsil. 

Infra-maxiUary  Operations, 

27.  Regnoli  1 83><.     Opened  the  floor  of  the  mouth  from  below  by  an  incision 

from  middle  of  hyoid  bone  to  chin,  ending  in  another 
semilunar  incision  along  the  border  of  the  jaw.  The  tongue, 
being  drawn  downwards  and  forwards  through  the  opening' 
thus  formed,  was  excised. 

28.  ('zerny  .         1870.     Modified  thb  procedure  considerably,  forming  lateral  flaps. 

29.  Billroth     .         .     1871-0.     Modified  it  still  further,  extending  Doth  ends  of  the  curved 

incision  much  further  backwards,  and  omitting  the  incision 
in  mid-line. 
80.  Kocher  .         1880.     Introduced  a  method  of  opening  the  mouth  from  behind  and 

below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  reach  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
and  remove  it  with  all  the  lymphatic  glands  there  situated. 

From  the  above  short  review  we  see  that  the  first  aim  of  the  earliest  oi)emtors 
was  the  avoidance  of  haemorrhage  in  dealing  with  the  tongue ;  hfemorrbage  which, 
from  its  position,  would  be  both  diflScult  to  control  and  particularly  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  the  air-passages ;  hence  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery  (2), 
the  stmngulating  ligature  (8,  9,  10,  11),  the  preliminary  ligation  of  the  lingual 
ai-tery  (14),  the  dcraseur  simple  or  gjilvanic  (15,  10,  18). 

When  this  danger  had  l)een  more  or  less  met,  the  moi-e  radictil  extir|>ation  of  the 
disease  claimed  attention,  it  having  been  found  that  recurrence  beyond  the  nyoi  of 
the  organ  was  frequent.  Freer  access  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  mouth  wa.s  therefore 
sought  either  by  splitting  the  cheek  (19)  or  cheeks  (20),  or  division  of  the  jaw  at  one 
spot  or  other  (21,  22,  23, 24, 25, 26),  or  by  vju'ious  sul>mentiil  or  sub-maxillary  incisions. 

Then  when  this  requirement  had  been  fulfilled  and  access  to  all  parts  of  the  root 
of  the  organ  and  mouth  had  been  provided  for,  and  the  number  of  operations  in- 
creased, the  attention  of  surgeons  l>ecame  urgently  drawn  towards  the  necessity  of 
guarding  against  the  risk  of  septic  infection  which  was  found  to  be  very  frequent 
after  these  free  operations.  This  was  observed  to  tike  place  either  in  the  ordinary 
way  from  the  wounded  surfaces,  or  by  the  reception  into  the  lungs  of  the  products  of 
putridity  in  the  mouth  during  the  separation  of  sloughs.  To  guard  against  these 
dangers,  various  modes  of  effectually  draining  and  disinfecting  the  mouth  wi»i"e 
designed.  And  then  access  of  pure  air  to  the  lungs  was  providetl  for  by  means  of  a 
preliminary  tracheotomy  opening,  not  to  l>e  closed  until  the  wound  was  cleauily 
granulating,  the  mouth  and  nose  l)eing  clasecl  in  the  meantima  This  prophylai'tic 
tracheotomy  had  already  been  introducetl  by  Trendelenburg  to  obviate  the  risks  of 
haemorrh}ige  into  the  larynx  during  the  ojieration,  but  the  idea  of  utilising  tlie 
opening  for  breathing  during  this  healing  process,  and  thus  increasing  the  facilities 
for  antiseptic  treatment  of  these  cases,  occurred  apparently  to  the  author  and 
Pi-ofessor  Kocher  of  Bern  simultaneously,  and  were  put  to  a  practiaU  test  by  lioth 
at  the  same  period  according  to  the  latter  Writer.* 

Finally  the  question  of  removing  with  the  tongue  all  the  lymphatic  g]and.s  in 
and  alK)ut  the  sub-lingual  and  sub-maxillary  space,  whether  diseased  or  not,  as  a 
jirecaution  against  i^currena*,  has  lieen  raiscnl  lately,  and  an  openition  (30)  designe«l 
to  tluit  end. 

Of  these  various  proctMlures  it  may  bo  said  pMierally  that  strangulation  of  tlie 

'  Dt'utsch,  Zeiitichr.f.  kUn.  C7ii>.  Bd.  xiii.  1880,  p.  147. 
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whole  or  part  of  the  tongue  by  ligature  is  now  abandoned  almost  «5ntirely.  The 
ininiunitj  from  haemorrhage  which  it  gave  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
tcnliousness  of  the  separation  of  the  part,  the  distress  to  the  patient  meanwhile,  and 

the  great  danger  of  sepsis 

Ftg.  135.— Chain  Ecraseur.  Fio.  130.-— Ecraseur 

for  single  wire  or 


twisted  wire  cord 


during  the  sloughing  pro- 
cess. The  galvanic  Ecra- 
seur, too,  although  still  used 
by  some,  is  less  and  less 
employed  in  this  country, 
and  esjiecially  in  London, 
by  those  who  have  much 
experience  of  operations  on 
the  tongue.  It  is  found 
not  to  give  immunity  from 
haemorrhage,  to  leave  a 
more  foetid  sloughing  sur- 
face than  any  other  opera- 
tion, and  thus  to  increase 
the  danger  of  sepsis,  while 
it  is  troublesome  and  un- 
certain in  use. 

By  far  the  largest  num- 
ber of  extirpations  of  the 
tongue  of  any  magnitude 
are  now  performed  either 
with  the  knife,  scissors, 
or  simple  Ecraseur,  either 
chain  {^^,  135),  single  wire, 
or  twisted  wii-e  cord  (fig. 
13(5).  And  the  results  have 
improved,  though  probably 
not  altogether  owing  to 
the  less  fi*equent  use  of 
the  galvanic  Ecraseur.  At 
University  College  Hospital 
there  would  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  some  relation 
l)etween  the  abandoning  of 
this  last  instrument  and  the 
improvement.  Thus  from 
our  tables  I  learn  that  of 
16  cases  operated  on  by  the 
galvanic  Ecraseur  8  died  ; 
while  out  of  17,  where  the 
wire  Ecraseur  was  used, 
only  2  were  lost. 

Any  of  these  instru- 
mentii  may  be  applied  to  the 
tnngne  in  numerous  ways. 
Rut  to  describe  all  these 
would  lead  ns  too  far,  and 
only  the  most  lutual  metliods 
will  now  be  mentioned. 

Tliey  divide  themselves  naturally  into  three  groups :  /r«//y,  operations  from  the 
mouth,  with  or  without  division  of  the  cheek  or  cheeks ;  seco7i(Ht/y  through  openings 
made  by  section  of  the  lip  and  jaw;  and,  thirdli/,  through  openings  made  by 
incisions  beneath  the  jaw  without  division  of  the  latter. 
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1.  Excisions  from  tJie  ftwvth. — For  macroglossia,  nrovius,  ])apillomata,  or  other 
l)enign  growths,  usually  aflecting  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  removal  can 
usually  be  accomplished  through  the  mouth.  The  part  to  be  taken  away  am  l^e 
included  in  a  single  loop  of  an  ecraseur  and  so  divided  very  slowly;  or,  two  chains 
or  wires  having  been  passed  through  the  middle  line  from  below  upwards,  the  oi^an 
may  be  severed  in  two  planes.  Or,  again,  the  knife  or  scissors  may  1)6  employeil 
either  to  sweep  it  off  in  one  or  more  cuts,  or,  what  is  better,  to  remove  it  by  two 
converging  incisions  (C.  F.  Langenbeck  Lc.)  meeting  in  the  middle  line  of  the  tongue, 
the  resulting  lateral  fla|)s  l)eing  brought  together  and  stitched  so  as  to  form  a  pointed 
stump.  In  a  case  in  which  I  assisted  in  removing  a  tongue  recently  by  this  method 
the  resulting  stump  was  most  shapely,  being  well  pointed  and  not  too  thick.  This 
cut  may  be  combined,  in  the  case  of  very  thick  tongues,  with  two  horizontal  inci8ion.s, 
meeting  in  the  same  point  (Boyer). 

If  the  disease  reach  further  back,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior  attach- 
ments of  the  tongue,  and  the  genio-hyoglossi  muscles  may  be  divided  with  a  scissors 
at  their  insertion  into  the  jaw  (Paget) ;  the  organ  thus  freed  may  be  drawn  upwartis 
and  forwards  out  of  the  mouth  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  dealt  with,  as  just 
described,  at  a  point  much  further  back,  the  tongue  being  transGxed  with  a- stout  needle 
J,      yj^y  if  necessary  to  keep  the  ecrascur 

from  8lip|)ing  forwards.  In 
this  csise,  if  only  one  luilf 
of  the  organ  be  but  slightly 
diseased,  it  may  in  addition  lie 
split  down  its  centre,  and  the 
side  alone  be  taken  away-  -an 
oiM^ration  ^x^i-formed  a^  early 
as  1827  by  Major  and  Cloquet ' 
using  the  ligature.  This  latter 
method  of  splitting  the  tongue 
into  two  halves  has  Litt»ly 
been  revived  and  extensively 
practised  by  various  surgeons. 
Again  a  method  of  exci- 
sion has  lately  Ix'en  advooitcd 
by  Mr.  W.  Whitehead  of  Man- 
chester^ wluch  ofTei-s  sc^vei-al 
advantages  as  far  as  it  goes. 
It  consists  simply  in  excising 
the  tongue  from  the  mouth  at 
its  root  with  a  curved  scissors, 
snip  by  snip,  commencing  at 
the  anterior  attaclunents  of 
the  organ,  wliile  the  latter  is 
di-awn  forwaixls  and  u})  wards 
out  of  the  mouth,  the  insertion  of  the  palatal  folds  being  also  snip})ed  through  in 
turn.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  ap]HMirs  to  be 
but  little  tendency  to  bleeding  from  the  vessels  thus  out  slowly  with  the  KciRst>rs. 
It  frequently  happens  that  no  vessel  recjuires  to  Ix)  tiwl  fix>m  l>eginning  to  end  of 
the  operation.  It  has  of  course  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  not  directed  against  the 
glands  which  are  so  frequently  the  seat  of  infiltration. 

The  scissors  have  also  been  in  use  in  the  same  way  for  some  years  jiast  elsewhen*, 
and  notably  in  Professor  Billroth's  Klinik,  with  veiy  good  results.  But  this  operator 
generally  takes  tlie  extra  precaution  of  extii-jMiting  all  the  glands  at  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  by  an  incision  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  sometimes  ahso  ligaturing  the  lingua] 
arterj'  besides. 


a,  incMon  throagh  cheek  for  n«nu>val  of  tho  toiifnie  liy  Jm'in-r'!*  method 
6,  incision  for  removal  at  the  l«iK;  of  the  iou^iiv  by  Kochcr'n  u)vth«id. 


'  Archiv.  (jfn,  <U  MMeviixr^  tonip  xiv.  1*^'  serie,  1^27. 
*  Trans,  Internat.  Med,  Vong,  18*^1,  vol.  ii.  p.  AC^. 
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But  the  t)o1ief  that  ovoii  this  mcasnro  of  cutting  tlio  anterior  attachments  of  the 
tdn^iie  (Ices  not  afford  siiiUcieiit  access  to  its  deepest  parts,  has  led  many  surgeons  to 
enlarge  the  oral  0})eniDg  by  incision  of  the  cheek  backwards  from  the  angle  of  the 
lips.  This  was  first  done  by  Jaeger  ^  in  1837  on  one  side,  and  later  by  Maisonneuve 
in  1858  on  both.  Jaeger's  operation  was  revived  a  few  years  ago  by  Collis  of 
l>ublin  ^  and  is  still  employed  by  some,  Professor  Stokes  of  that  city  being  a  wai*m 
advocate  of  this  method  slightly  modified.^  The  incision  in  this  case  should  be  a 
curved  one  running  from  the  last  molar  tooth  downwards  and  forwards  to  terminate 
in  the  angle  of  the  mouth  (fig.  137  a).  It  no  doubt  gives  very  free  access  to  the 
ton<?ue,  but  it  is  fairly  open  to  question  whether,  with  disease  so  far  advanced  as  to 
warrant  such  a  severe  measure,  some  of  the  operations  mentioned  below  will  not  be 
prefenible  as  giving  more  room  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth  for  wider  excision  of  the 
]Kirt  with  the  sub-maxillary  and  sub-lingual  lymphatic  glands  then  usually  infiltrated. 
This  haK  be<Mi  felt  by  many  surgeons,  and  they  have  resorted  to  other  measures 
included  in  our  second  group. 

2.  Er.clsions  after  section  of  tJte  lip  and  jaw. — Thus  Rmix  in  183Gand  S^dillot  in 

1844  divided  the  lower  lip  and  Hyinphyais  meiUi  in  the  middle  line,  and,  seimrating 

the   two    halves   of  the  jaw, 

I*  10    1  j8 
removed    the    tongue     fi'ooly  *    '    * 

(lig.   138  h).      Thus   openition 

wjis      introduced     into     tliis 

country   by   SjTiie*   in   1857, 

and  ni(Hlified  by  him.     Tn  his 

first  o|)eration,  beside  section 

of  the  jaw,  he  divided  the  at- 

t.'u'hments  of  all  the  muscles 

running    to    the     symphysis, 

wheifby  the  larynx  lost  much 

of  its  8U)>()ort,  and  the  patient 

liecnme  unable  to  keep  it  out 

of  the  way  of  the  discharges 

trickling  backwards  from  the 

fl<ior  of  the   mouth.     In  his 

second  method  the  genio  hyo- 

glosfii     and      hyoglossi    alone 

were   divided  anteriorly,   the 

genio-hyoidei  remaining.     He 

lielieved  that  in  this  way  more 

lK)wer  was  left  to  the  patient 

to  raise  his  larynx  and  keep  it 

out  of  the  way  of  the  putrid 

matters     passing     backwards 

which  had  been  the  cause  of 

d4'ath,  OS  he  lielieved,  of  three 

out  of  his  four  coses.     The  operation,  though  a  comjiaratively  easy  one,  is  very 

severe,  and    can   only    1x5    necessaiy  where  the  floor   of  the   mouth    anteriorly 

(with    OP   without   the    bone)    is  engaged   in    the  disease.      The   soft    parts   are 

divided  in  the  middle  line  from  the  l)order  of  the  lower  lip  to  the  hyoid  bone, 

and  then  the  jaw,  first  drilled  through  from  befoi-e  backwanls  on  either  side  of 

the  symphysis,  is  sawn  through  vertically  either  in  a  straight  or  slightly  serrated 

line  (Sedillot),  so  that  in  the  latter  case  they  may  interlock  to  a  certain  extent 

wIm'u  brought  together  again.     The  insertions  of  the  genio-glossi  muscles  being 

now  divided  with  scissors,  as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane  along  the  ramus  of 

the  jaw,  the  whole  tongue  is  drawn  well  upwards  and  forwards  and  removed  either 

by  one  sweep  of  a  knife  at  its  base  or  half  at  a  time,  which  is  better,  giving  but  one 


«,  iudsiuii  f«.r  removal  of  the*  tiiiifnio  after  stvtiou  of  tlio  jaw  In  iiil«l.liiK> 
by  Rtjux,  St'dillot,  orSyme'g  mcthtxlA ;  6,  iDdMion  for  removal  of  totiKiic 
aft«r  fwftion  of  jaw  oppu8iU)  the  ttrst  luular  tooth  by  vou  Loitgeii. 
l)eck'8  method. 


Ih  Kiiir/ta/iane  Litu/n/p,    Krlanp'n,  IKH,  p.  0. 
iMib.  Quart,  Jimm.  ib07,  vol.xUii.  p.  1. 


'   Trmu.  din.  S<>c.  IHHI,  p.  188. 
*  Lancet,  1857  and  1858. 
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lingual  artery  to  deal  with  for  the  moment^  or  by  the  6craseur  preceded  or  not  by 
splitting  the  organ  down  its  centre.  The  greatest  immediate  danger  here  is  haemor- 
rhage with  consequent  suffocation.  This,  however,  can  be  controlled  with  comparative 
ease  in  the  wide  gap  provided  by  the  division  of  the  bone,  and  the  vessel  secured  in  the 
usual  way  with  a  ligature.  If  there  be  any  difBculty  in  seizing  it,  the  fingers  should 
be  passed  down  the  pharynx  by  the  side  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  root  of  the  tong^ue 
hooked  by  it  well  forwards  and  outwards  against  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  when  the 
vessel  will  be  compressed  until  its  orifice  is  seen  and  secured.  This  manoBuvre,  which 
I  believe  originated  with  my  colleague  Mr.  Heath,  is  simple  and  effectual  in  such 
cases  and  gets  over  a  great  difficulty.  In  two  cases  in  which  I  operated  by  S^il lot's 
or  Syme's  method  myself,  I  found  division  of  half  the  hose  of  the  tongue  at  a  time 
remove  all  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  lingual  artery,  which  was  found  on  the  cut 
face  of  the  half  stump  as  easily  as  could  be  wished,  the  organ  being  held  forward  by 
the  uncut  portion.  When  the  latter  was  then  divided,  the  finger  in  the  pharynx, 
pulling  the  it)ot  forwards  as  above,  brought  the  second  vessel  well  within  reach. 
The  only  real  difficulty  arises  when  both  vessels  are  allowed  to  spout  at  the  same 
time,  each  thus  obscuring  the  other.  After  the  tongue  has  been  removed  the  two  ends 
of  the  jaw  are  wired  together  by  means  of  the  holes  previously  drilled,  and  then  the 
soft  parts  are  brought  together  as  for  hare-lip,  the  lower  angle  alone  being  kept  open 
by  a  drain  tube. 

Syme's  operation  being  deemed  defective  in  some  particulars,  especially  in  not 
giving  a  clear  view  of  the  deeper  lateral  parts  of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  another 
mode  of  dividing  the  jaw  was  devised  and  practised  by  Billroth  in  1867  ;  but  it 
offers  few  advantages  which  simpler  operations  do  not  possess,  to  counterbalance  it^ 
severity.  It  consists  in  dividing  the  soft  parts  of  the  lip  and  face  and  the  jaw  at  the 
side  in  two  places  by  vertical  incisions,  and  turning  down  the  flap  thus  made,  so  as 
to  gain  access  to  the  side  of  the  mouth.  The  lingual  artery  glands  and  the  tongue 
itself  are  thus  easily  reached ;  when  these  have  been  dealt  with,  the  flap  containing  the 
side  of  the  jaw  is  replaced  and  secured  by  wire  sutures  in  the  usual  way.  But  the 
disadvantages  of  this  veiy  severe  operation  led  Billroth  to  abandon  it,  and  1  do  not 
think  that  it  was  practised  to  any  extent  by  other  surgeons.  In  1875  von  Langen* 
beck,  on  the  other  hand,  divided  the  soft  parts  and  jaw  from  opposite  the  first  molar 
tooth  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  hyoid  bone  (fig.  138  5),  and  thus  reached  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the  diseased  region.  On  the  removal  of  the  latter,  the 
bone  was  wired  as  in  Syme's  operation,  and  the  soft  parts  united  with  sutures,  provi- 
sion being  made  for  drainage.  This  procedure  has  not  yet  found  much  favour  in  this 
country,  though  I  have  heard  of  it  being  used  lately.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
employed  extensively  abroad.  It  would,  however,  be  suitable  in  certain  severe  cases 
in  which  the  disease  lay  far  back  and  close  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  or  jaw  itself. 

3.  Exci8io7i8  through  openings  below  tits  jaw, — This  leads  us  to  the  consideration 
of  our  third  group  of  operations,  including  those  by  which  the  tongue  and  floor  of  the 
mouth  are  reached  by  incisions  below  the  jaw.  The  first  to  plan  an  operation  of  this 
kind  was  Kegnoli  in  1838.'  He  commenced  by  making  a  curved  incision  under  the 
border  of  the  chin  for  about  3  inches,  and  another  from  the  middle  of  this  to  the  body 
of  the  hyoid  bone  (fig.  139).  Through  these  the  floor  of  the  mouth  was  opened  up  and 
all  the  anterior  attachments  of  the  tongue  were  divided,  the  latter  being  then  draivn 
well  forwards  and  downwards  through  the  wound,  and  removed  with  the  knife.  But 
it  was  found  that  Eegnoli's  method  gave  really  but  very  limited  access  to  the  most 
important  part  of  the  mouth,  in  cases  of  cancer — namely,  the  base  and  lateral  aspect 
of  the  tongue  where  the  infiltration  spreads.  It  was  suitable,  no  doubt,  for  the 
removal  of  lai^e  non-malignant  growths  reaching  far  back,  as  in  Regnoli's  case,  which 
was  that  of  a  girl  of  15  years,  whose  tongue  was  the  seat  of  what  he  described  as 
as  a  large  'tubercular'  mass.  Whatever  this  was,  it  most  probably  was  not 
cancerous,  in  view  of  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  description  of  the  tumour,  and 
consequently  the  control  of  the  base  of  the  organ  was  of  less  importance,  except  as  far 
as  the  vessels  were  concerned.  This  first  sub-mental  ojiei-ation  was  then  impix>ved 
>  Schmidt's  Jahrhuch,  1839,  Bd.  xiiv.  No.  2. 
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Fig.  139. 


upon  by  another,  devised  by  Czemy  with  the  aim  of  better  reaching  the  side  and  root 
of  the  tongue.  This  consisted  in  opening  the  mouth  from  the  side,  a  large  triangidar 
flap  of  the  sofb  parts  being  formed  with  its  base  along  tlie  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  its 
apex  at  the  hyoid  bone.  This  flap  was  turned  upwards  on  the  cheek,  and  then,  after 
preliminary  ligature  of  the  lingual  artery,  the  tongue  and  all  the  glands  in  and  about 
the  digastric  space  were  extirpated,  aftei*  which  the  triangle  of  skin  and  soft  parts  re- 
placed and  sutured,  due  provision  being  made  for  drainage  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Billroth  again  modified  Regnoli's  operation  by  omitting  the  vertical  cut,  but 
prolonging  the  curved  sub-mental  incision  much  further  backwards  on  both  sides,  so 
as  to  b(B  able  to  ligature  one  or  both  lingual  arteries  before  extirpating  the  tongue  and 
its  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands. 

Finally,  an  infra-maxillary  operation  has  lately  been  devised  and  practised  by 
Kocher,'  which  appears  to  promise  considerable  advantages  beyond  the  last  two,  and 
has  hitherto  given  very  good  results.  This  consists  in  making  an  incision,  com- 
mencing a  little  below  the  tip  of  the  ear,  down  the  anterior  border  of  the  steruo- 
mafltoid  muscle  as  low  as  the  hyoid  bone,  then  forwards  to  the  body  of  the  latter, 
and  so  upwards  along  the  anterior  belly 
of  the  digastric  muscle(fig.  137  2»,  p.  600). 
The  resulting  flap  is  turned  up  upon  the 
cheek,  and  the  lingual  artery  ligatured 
before  it  passes  under  the  hyoglossus 
muscle.  Then,  commencing  from  behind, 
the  glands  and  all  the  structures  at  the 
poflteroinferior  aspect  of  the  tongue  are 
removed,  together  with  the  latter,  the 
opposite  lingual  artery,  if  necessary, 
being  tied  first  from  a  separate  incision. 
All  this  is  performed  under  the  anti- 
septic spray,  and  the  large  wound  is 
filled  either  with  Listerian  gauze,  or  a 
sponge  wrung  out  of  carbolic  acid  solu- 
tion, and  left  to  granulate  up  without 
Ijeing  stitched,  the  secretions,  in  the 
meantime,  escaping  into  a  loose  ex- 
ternal antiseptic  dressing.  This  opera- 
tion is  only  possible  after  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy  proposed  by  Trendelenburg 
several  years  ago  for  such  cases,  but 
firat  practised  by  von  Langenbeck. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  the  procedure, 
after  which  the  pharynx  is  carefully  stuffed  with  a  sponge  wrung  out  of  carbolic 
solution  and  held  by  a  string.  All  fear  of  choking  from  blood  being  now  over, 
the  formation  of  the  flap  and  excision  are  undertiiken  carefully  and  deliberately, 
chloroform  being  administered  by  the  tracheal  opening.  Moreover,  the  patient  is 
compelkxi  to  breathe  solely  by  the  latter,  until  the  excision  wound  is  healing  well  and 
cleanly.  This  last  precaution  was  advocated  and  put  in  practice,  as  Kocher  says, 
independently  by  him  and  the  writer  at  the  same  time.  And,  from  the  experience 
I  have  had  of  it  in  several  cases,  1  can  speak  very  favourably  of  it,  the  patient 
breathing  pure  air  all  the  time  the  wound  is  healing.  But  of  the  preliminary 
tmcheotomy  in  any  extensive  operation  on  the  tongue,  1  would  venture  to  speak  still 
more  highly.  Having  been,  I  believe,  the  first  to  adopt  the  practice  in  this  country, 
I  have  watched  it  with  special  interest,  and  am  satisfied,  after  the  experience  of  several 
C3u«fl  in  wliich  I  have  adopted  it,  that  the  measure  will  take  its  place  in  surgery  for 
certain  cases.  The  comfort  of  operating  when  there  is  no  risk  of  the  patient  being 
Kuflbcated  by  hia  own  blood,  and  when  the  state  of  the  suspected  tissues  can  be 
examined  consequently  without  hurry,  and  any  vessels  eai«ily  controlled,  ran  only  be 

»  DeutscK  Zeitsck.f.  Chir.  Bd.  xiii.,  1880,  p.  147. 
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appreciated  by  those  who  have  openited  by  l)oth  methods — i.e,  with  and  without 
tracheotouiy.  The  latter  opei*atiou  is  eoinpanitively  easy  when  tlie  patient  iii 
breathing  quietly  under  chloroform,  and  doea  not  itst^lf,  when  thus  done,  materially 
add  to  the  jjatient's  danger.  It  will  allow,  Ux),  of  the  wound  being  treateil  antiseptic- 
jdly  from  beginning  to  end,  if  we  follow  Kocher's  method. 

Cfioice  of  operatio7t8. — Among  all  the  openitions  above  enumerated  the  surgeon 
has  a  large  choice  for  any  particuLu*  case.  And  yet,  as  a  rule,  each  appears  to  have  a 
special  liking  for  some  one  method  as  his  routine  practice.  And  here  we  find  the 
greatest  variety  of  likes  and  dislikes,  one  author  advocating  this  measure  and  dej>iv- 
cating  that  as  fervently  and  honestly  as  another  will  take  the  very  op|K>site  view. 
But,  if  we  retid  the  bulk  of  the  most  recent  literature  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  oiigin  of  this  diveraity  of  choice  lies  probably  in  the  different  cont*ej>- 
tions  of  the  aims  of  the  oi)eration  which  exist  in  the  minds  of  surgeons.  Many  a[)|K*ar 
to  detil  with  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  as  though  to  remove  the  purely  local  contlitioii 
with  immediate  s;ifety  to  the  jwitient  were  their  only  object.  Either  this,  or  they  ai^ 
hopeless  of  doing  more.  Othei-s,  viewing  the  matter  in  the  light  of  the  ejcperienoe 
that  all  oi*dinary  operations  upon  the  tongue  alone  for  this  disesisc  are  followed  by 
almost  inevitiible  recuirenoe  in  the  neck  (if  the  affection  l)e  anything  more  than  just 
commencing),  go  a  step  further,  and,  while  admitting  that  even  to  remove  the  local 
disease  alone  is  most  desirable,  contend  that,  while  there  is  any  hoi)e  of  fi^eeing  the 
patient  from  tdl  danger  of  future  I'ccui-rencc,  our  openitions  should  aim  at  this,  even 
though  they  be  much  more  extensive,  and  involve  considerable  immediate  risk  to 
life.  Now,  if  the  first  object  alone  be  had  in  view,  many  of  the  ojxirations  upon  the 
tongue  itself  from  the  mouth  will  be  quite  adequate;  the  local  cancerous  diseiise  will 
\)0  removed  with  but  little  risk  on  the  whole,  and  will  not  recur,  in  the  month  at  all 
eventsy  except  in  rare  instances.  But  it  will  i*ecur  in  the  lymphatic  glands  in  an 
enormous  proportion  of  cases.  Tliis  Lujt  is  no  loose  statement,  but  appeai-s  from  an 
examination  of  a  very  large  mass  of  recorded  fjicts  as  well  as  from  the  observation  of 
a  considerable  number  of  cascts  openited  on  by  my  colleagues  and  myself  at  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital.  This  lx?ing  so  (jis  we  shall  see  pi-esontly  from  an  examination 
of  the  statistics  of  the  operation),  surely  w^e  are  justified  in  undeHaking  very  exton- 
sive  o()ei*ations  on  the  tongue  and  its  surroundings,  and  in  running  consideiuble  rLsk 
in  the  hope  not  only  of  removing  what  is  luilpably  diseased,  but  also  those  tissues 
around,  of  which  we  know  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  htmdred,  if  they  arc  left, 
they  will  develop  the  disease  later  on.  That  the  whole  tongue  should  l>e  removiHl 
exce[)t  in  Gises  where  there  is  but  a  small  nodule  clearly  localised  in  one  Iwriler  of  the 
organ,  is  quite  decided.  The  risk  of  leaving  a  little  disease  behind  in  the  remaining 
half  is  too  great  to  justify  such  conservatism.  And  the  results  to  the  patient  iw; 
regards  eating  and  spe4iking  are  as  good,  if  not  better,  after  total  extirpation,  as  after 
removal  of  one  half.  It  hjis  been  noticed  that  the  scar  down  the  centre  of  the  mouth, 
where  half  is  left  behind,  often  interferes  materially  with  the  movements  of  the  latt<T. 
Still  with  disease  of  small  extent,  limited  to  the  border  of  the  organ  as  far  as  ihv 
fear  of  recurrence  is  concerned,  we  need  not  go  far  beyond  the  middle  line ;  for  the 
track  of  the  lymphatics  is  for  the  most  part  away  from  the  latter  towartls  the  root. 

Frequeiicy  of  recurrence, — That  rocnurence  Juis  hWierto  been  the  ntle^  after  the 
onlinary  operations  for  cancer  of  the  tongue,  I  venture  to  think  I  am  justifitni  in 
stating  from  the  following  considerations  : — 1  have  before  mo  five  scries  of  cases,  in 
which  full  i>articulars  of  the  operations  and  their  result*  are  given  as  accurately  as 
could  be.  These  make  up  an  aggregate  of  170  individuals  upon  whom  extir|Nition  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  tongue  for  cancer  was  performed.  To  these  I  might  add 
a  very  large  number  of  cases  collectotl  from  journals,  <fcc. ;  but  for  the  object  in  view 
we  sliall  approach  noiu'cr  to  accuracy  by  taking  only  completed  series  where  aggregate^ 
of  individual  operators  or  institutions  are  given  without  omissions.  The  al)«>vo 
total  of  170  includes  87  patient*  under  Billroth  durinic  1867-1880  inclusive;  38  at 
University  College  Hospital  dui-ing  11  years  (1871-1881  inclusive);  14  by  Prof. 
Ktwher;  9  by  Prof.  Hose  of  Zurich  (1801-1875) ;  and  22  at  Middlesex  Hospitid.  In 
this  large  numl)er  I  only  find  17  ©uses  of  non -recurrence  after  an  interval  of  a  yeai* 
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as  follows:  9  from  Billroth 's  Klinik  after  1/^,  5iV,  h%f  3,  3,  3,^,  2{\,,  2^%,  I 
ywirs  respectively ;  2  from  the  Middlesex  Hospital  table  after  2y.j  and  lj\  yeai-s 
each  ;  1  by  Heath  after  10  years ;  4  by  Kocher  after  14  months,  5  years,  5  years,  and 
6.V  years  respectively ;  and  1  by  Pi*of.  Rose  after  2  years.  Others,  of  course,  may  have 
i-ecovered  and  been  lost  sight  of,  but  it  is  always  usual  for  the  successful  cases  to  come 
to  the  snrfivce.     Re  this  as  it  may,  the  above  figures  are  significant. 

But,  even  if  we  search  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  and  accept  allusions  to 
cases  not  fully  recorded,  but  stateil  on  good  authority  to  be  cured,  wo  find  but  very 
few  cases  of  immunity  for  any  number  of  years  from  recurrence  after  this  operation. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  I  have  only  been  able  to  collect  25  out  of  some  hundreds  of 
operations.  Thus  Weber  ^  quotes  a  case  by  Travers  with  no  recurrence  after  a  year ; 
1  Chelins,  in  which  the  patient  lived  12  yairs ;  and  2  by  himself,  well  at  1^  and  2 
years  respectively.  Again  Kocher  ^  quotes,  besides  his  own  four  cases,  1  by  Simon, 
free  after  12  years  ;  2  by  Liicke,  after  a  year ;  1  by  Baum,  *  out  of  all  his  0|>eni.tions ;  * 
1  by  Esmar(*h,  after  four  years  ;  Winn iwarter  another,  opemted  on  by  Schuh,  after  13 
years ;  then  iSchliipfer  '  mentions  a  case  operated  on  by  Rust,  in  which  there  was  stated  to 
1x5  no  recun-enoe.  Fui-ther,  Professor  Vemeuil  *  statas  that,  out  of  al)Out  200  excisions 
lie  had  done,  he  could  only  regard  4  as  cured.  Then  Whitehead*  .alludes  to  1  case  of 
liis  own,  where  there  was  no  recurrence  after  9  years;  1  by  Buchanan,  after  15  years; 
1  by  Nunnelcy,  after  4  yeai-s  ;  4  by  Hutchinson,  after  from  3  to  4  years  ;  and  1  by 
Lund,  aft^r  over  2  years.  Finally,  Stokes  mentions  two  cases,  operated  on  by  himself, 
where  no  recurrence  had  taken  place  after  22  and  18  months  respectively.^ 

And  even  though  we  should  accept  as  beyond  every  doubt  that  these  were  all 
cases  of  true  epithelioma,  we  have  in  this  aggregate  of  42  a  \x5ry  small  percentjige  of 
permanent  recoveries  on  the  total  of  openitions  (which  amount  to  sevei-al  hundi-etls) 
jMjrformed  by  the  whole  group  of  .surgeons  whose  names  have  jnst  been  given. 
Nevertheless  some  of  these,  about  wliich  there  could  he  no  question,  must  encourage 
us,  showing,  as  they  do,  that  cjtucer  of  the  tongue  can  be  completely  extirpated  beyond 
all  danger  of  recurrence.  What  the  exact  proportion  of  permanent  recoveries  to  the 
o|perations  undertaken  really  is,  it  is  impassible  to  sjiy ;  the  above  figures  arc  only 
given  as  suggestive  as  far  tis  they  go.  When  more  accurate  records  are  kept  at  our 
largfT  hospitails  generally,  we  may  hope  for  mucli  light  iq^on  this  subject. 

As  to  which  of  the  various  methods  of  ojieiiition  (»n  claim  the  largest  number  of 
the  aliove  42  erases  of  non-recurrence,  I  find  it  difficult  to  spesik  positively  for  want  of 
accuntte  details.  But  this  much  is  significant,  tiiat  the  surgeon  (Kocher)  who  can 
show  the  Lirgest  j»ei"centage  of  permanent  recoveries  on  the  total  of  his  operations 
( 4  out  of  14)  is  one  who  is  not  content  with  removing  the  diseased  tongue  alone,  but 
also  takes  away  all  the  tissues  lying  between  it  and  the  sub-maxillary  lymphatic 
glands,  as  well  as  the  latter  themselves  as  far  even  as  close  to  the  carotid  artery. 
Moreover  o|iemting  by  this,  his  own  method  (see  p.  603),  he  ha«  only  lost  one 
{Nitient,  and  this  apparently  by  an  accident.  Again,  in  Heath's  case  the  operation 
was  an  extensive  one,  with  removal  of  part  of  the  symphfsis  nienti.  But,  although 
it  is  not  safe  at  present  to  institute  a  comparison  based  upon  scanty  statistics  as  to 
the  relative  immunity  from  recurrence  to  be  exjiected  fi*om  the  different  methods  of 
o[)eRition,  I  incline  to  the  belief,  from  study  of  recorded  cases,  that  in  the  future  we 
shall  have  vastly  bettc^r  results  in  this  resi>ect  from  those  in  which  the  lymphatic 
elands  l)elonging  to  the  tongue  are  systematically  and  regularly  removed  with  the 
Litter,  whether  they  be  palpably  diseaseti  or  not,  than  from  any  others. 

Of  course  this  whole  question  turns  upon  our  estimate  as  to  when  a  patient  ctin 
}«;  considei'ed  as  rejilly  l)eyond  the  danger  of  recurrence.  This  is  a  difiicult  ]>oint  to 
d«»termino  jKjsitively;  but,  sofarasourgenei-al  k now letlge  goes,  it  set^ns  tolemhly  safe 
u>  infer  that,  if  there  l>e  no  ti-ace  of  the  di«ea*«  a  yejir  after  operation,  the  patient  may  be 
proiiouur4.Hl  free  of  the  disease.    Cases,  however,  are  on  record  where,  after  as  many  as 

»  Pithfi'IiiUrotJiH  llamlhurh  d.  Chir.  Kinlwnd  vi.  p.  .%3l». 

^  ]>eufn*h.  7At.f.  Chir,  IHMO,  IW.  xiii.  p.  147. 

»  Kitirjxttinn  t/er  /unf/e,  Ziirirh,  J87H,  p.  72.       *   /ht/Uhn  fir  fa  Sfic,  de  Chir,,  M^m,  p.  621. 

*  fram.  Int.  Med  Cony.,  iHcjl,  vol.  ii.  p.  400.      ♦•   7Vrt//#.  din.  <S<ir.,  lynl,  p.  1^8, 
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two  and  a  half  or  even  thirteen  years  after  removal  of  the  tongue,  disease  hasstartod 
again  in  one  or  other  part  of  the  mouth.  (Schuh's  case  mentioned  by  von  Winni- 
-wai'ter.)  Whether  this  last  and  other  similar  cases  are  to  be  regarded  as  recurrences 
or  not,  the  future  must  decide.  It  appears  probable  that  they  are  rather  a  fresh  and  in- 
dependent development  of  the  disease  in  a  patient  with  a  strong  predisposition  to  cancer. 
Does  operation  prolong  life  w/iere  recurrence  takes  place  ? — Another  point  now 
claims  our  attention  before  going  further :  namely,  whether,  in  cases  where  permanent 
cure  does  iwt  result,  the  operation  of  extirpation  of  the  tongue  can  be  regarded  as 
prolonging  life.  To  estimate  this,  we  must  first  know  what  is  the  average  life  of  a 
patient  affected  with  cancer  of  the  tongue  not  o|ierated  on,  fi'om  the  fii^st  appearance 
of  the  disease  until  it  destroys  him.  Observations  in  this  direction,  conducted  Y>y 
independent  observers,  have  hitherto  led  to  tolerably  uniform  results.  Of  the  22 
cases  from  my  own  list  not  o|)erated  on,  only  3  died  in  hospital,  and  the  duration  of 
life  had  not  been  traced  in  the  rest.  In  thase  three,  however,  death  occurred  on  an 
average  of  13*0  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  are  tiibulated  lielow 
as  far  as  they  go. 


T 


Not  Opkratkh  on 


Paget 
Anger 

( 'larke 

V.  Winniwarter. 

Autlmr 

Morris 

Woelfler    . 


Number  of  casiM 
traced 


25 
4 
3 

17 


Average  on  thc^e 
in  mtmtlui 


2-'-7 

140 


Opbkated  ox 


49 


JOm 
13-0 
130 
10-6 


11-7 


L»r  of  ca-es 

Average  on  th«>e 

^aceil 

in  mvutlLs 



350 

— 

24-0 

14 

21-6 

11 

10-5 

4 

18-5 

16 

1«5 

10 

10-2 

54 


10-0 


In  the  above  list  we  lind  49  cases  from  which  to  judge  of  the  length  of  life  with- 
out operation,  reckoning  from  the  fii'st  ap^jearance  of  disease  until  death ;  and  on 
these  the  average  is  found  to  be  11 '7  months.  On  the  other  hand,  the  avenige  dui-a- 
tion  of  life  in  54  cases  operated  on,  stands  at  19  months,  showing  a  clear  gain  frv>m 
operation  of  7 '3  months.  If  to  these  figures  we  add  the  computations  of  Paget  and 
Anger,  as  above,  where  the  number  of  cases  is  not  given,  we  find  the  averages  altered 
to  13*9  and  22*0  months  respectively,  or  a  gain  of  8*  months.  The  first  sets  of  figures, 
however,  from  all  I  can  learn,  are  probably  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  latter, 
which  appear  to  place  the  duration  of  life  too  high  in  both  instances.  I  have  thought 
it  well  to  give  them,  nevertheless. 

From  these  figures,  which  represent  the  deductions  of  seyeral  independent 
observers,  it  would  appear  that  life  is  pi'olonged  by  about  seven  to  eight  months  by 
operation  for  cancer  of  the  tongue.  This  would,  in  the  minds  of  many,  justify  veiy 
severe  operations,  even  supposins;  there  were  not  the  possibility  of  the  disease  being 
completely  eradicated  thereby,  as  we  havaseen  it  htis  been  in  certain  cases. 

Now,  as  a  set-off  to  these  advantages  of  extirpation  of  the  tongue,  there  are  the 
grave  dangers  attending  the  operation  to  which  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes. 

Mortality  after  excision  of  t/ie  tongue. — In  order  to  gain  a  general  idea  of  these,  we 
may  in  the  first  place  glance  at  some  of  the  hu'ger  recorded  series  of  cases  where  the 
whole  results  of  an  operator,  an  institution,  or  a  particular  operation  are  given  without 
selection  of  cases.  In  examining  the  grass  mortality  in  these,  we  shall  be  able  to  form 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  general  dangers  of  i-emoval  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  tongue  for 
cancer.  And  hera  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  classify  operations 
on  the  tongue,  according  to  the  amount  excised,  with  sufficient  exactness  to  justify  :i 
strict  statistical  comparison  of  tiie  dangei-s  incidental  to  the  removal  of  one  quantity  or 
another.  I  shall  therefore  include  in  the  groups  of  cases  to  be  examined  all  operations 
undertaken  for  the  removal  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  which  have  been  anything  moi^ 
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than  the  snippingof  h  fragincntof  the  organ  fi*om  the  mouth.    Afterwards  an  endeavour 
will  1)0  made  to  jioint  out  some  of  the  relative  dangers  of  the  various  procedures. 

Taking  the  operations  of  Billroth's  Klinik  for  cancer  of  the  tongue  first,  we  find 
a  gross  mortality  on  100  individuals  of  26  per  cent.,  or  on  119  operations  upon  these, 
2 2 '6  per  cent.     This  list  embraces  all  his  operations  during  the  yeare  1860-1880 
inclusive.     In  these  numbers  those  operations  performed  before  October  1867  are 
also  taken  into  account  by  Woelfler,  from  whom  I  quote  these  particular  figures.     I 
have  not  mentioned  these  before  in  other  computations,  not  having  the  details  before 
1867  at  hand.     From  our  own  table,  including  all  extirpations  performed  at  Uni- 
versity Collie  Hospital,  and  amounting  to  38  during  the  eleven  years  1871-1881, 
I  find  that  10   died,   or  26*3  per  cent. ;  but  of  the  last  18  cases  oj)erated  on  since 
January  1877,  only  2  have  been  fatal,  or  11*1  per  cent.     Kocher  and   Rose's  serias 
combined,  amounting  to  23  cases,  show  only  2  deaths,  or  8*6  per  cent. ;   and   the 
Middlesex  Hospital  list  on  29  cases,  only  3  per  cent.      In  Whitehead's  series  of 
28  cases  of  hii)  own  operation  in  the  hands  of  different  surgeons,  he  states  the 
mortality  at  21  per  cent,  at  the  highest  computation.      Here,  then,  we  have  a 
total  of  218  individuals  who  underwent  extirpation  of  the  tongue  for  cancer,  represent- 
ing the  work   of  several  German  and  several   English  surgeons  for  some  twenty 
years ;    and  of  these  the  average  mortality  was  16*9  per  cent.     The  differences  in 
mortality  between  these  several  lists  may  be  explained  in  great  pai't  by  the  difiering 
gravity  of  the  operations  included  in  each.     It  would  be  possible  to  collect  a  much 
larger  number  of  cases  from  journals,  &c. ;  but  such  a  collection  would  not  form  a 
trustworthy  basis  for  estimating  the  danger  of  removal  of  the  tongue,  and  I  have 
preferred  to  take  some  of  the  most  oirefully  recorded  series  I  know  of,  all  operated 
on  within  the  last  twenty  yeans.     Now,  a  loss  of  16*9  per  cent,  of  patients  after  any 
operation  must  always  be  considered  a  very  grave  mortality,  and  every  efibrt  must 
be  made  to  reduce  it.     And  it  is  reassuring  to  learn  from  an  examination  of  the 
tables,  including  the  results  of  a  seiies  of  years,  that  those  operations  which  fall 
within  the  last  five  do  show  a  much  lower  proportion  of  detiths  than  those  of  the  pre- 
oe<Hiiiig  fifloen.     Those  anterior  to  the  lieginning  of  our  last  decennium  were  still 
more  fatal.    Thus,  Syme  lost  3  out  of  his  4  aises.'    Again,  during  the  first  six  years 
of  our  own  table,  the  mortality  was  as  much  as  40 '4  per  cent,  on  20  cases,  while  in 
the  huit  five  it  has  fallen  to  ll'l  per  cent,  on  18  individuals.    A  similar  improvement 
is  a{»[)arent  if  we  examine  Billrotli's  series.     Hero  we  find  56  jiatients  operated  on 
lietwcen  1860-1876  inclusive;  of  these  17  died  as  a  consequence,  equalling  30'3  per 
ccmt.,  or  25  per  cent,  on  the  number  of  operations  performed.     Or,  again,  in  the 
same  practice  from  1871  to  1876  inclusive,  42  individuals  were  operated  on,  of  which 
17  died  as  the  result,  amounting  to  a  mortality  of  40*4,  or  36*1  on  the  operations 
]ierformed  on  these  42  patient«$.     Now,  in  contrast  with  these  figures,  we  have  the 
KtatisticH  of  the  same  Klinik  for  the  years   1877-1880  inclusive,  and  these  show  a 
ver^"  mateidal  improvement.     There  were,  namely,  44  patients  operated  on  in  the 
c(>rrect€Hi  table.     Of  these,  9  died  as  a  consequence,  equalling  only  20'4  per  cent.,  or 
ll'Vt  percent,  if  we  reckon  the  number  of  operations  performed  on  them.    Moreover, 
since  then  the  results  in  Billroth 's  Klinik  hate  still  further  improved,  so  far  as  the 
number  of  cases  go,  as  we  learn  fix)m  a  recent  article  on  the  subject,  for  which  we 
are  again  indebted  to  Woelfler.^     In  the  series  of  cases  here  recorded,  amounting  to 
1 7,  thei«  has  not  been  one  death :  a  result  attributable  manifestly,  as  will  appear 
from  a  perusal  of  the  clinictil  notes,  to  the  greater  success  in  the  after  treatment  of 
the  oiieration  wounds.     In  this  direction  a  most  important  advance  has  already  been 
made  in  the  Vienna  Klinik ;  and  this,  owing  to  a  careful  study  and  appreciation  of 
the  dangers  of  this  particular  class  of  operations.     In  this  country,  too,  a  very  great 
iuiprovenient  here  has  also  taken  place.     At  University  College  Hospital,  for  in- 
stance, there  have  been  lately  far  less  of  those  after  oom[>lications,  which  used  to  be 
bo  dreaded,  than  formerly. 

Now,  if  it  be  asked  to  what  is  thie  decrease  of  mortality  of  late  years  due,  it  may 
I'e  replied  generally  that  it  is  rather  to  a  lietter  understanding  of  what  the  dangers 

«  iMnrff,  18o7, 18.58, 18(55, 18(J0  ;  and  Afed.  Times  and  Gat,,  1806. 
^  ArMvf.  klin.  Chir.,  Bd.  xxvii.  18«2,  p.  411). 
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incidental  to  tongue  extirpation  rrally  are,  nnd  the  way  to  avoid  them,  than  to  any 
deci*ease  of  severity  in  the  o])erations  performed;  for,  if  anything,  the  latter  have 
on  the  whole  become  more  extensive.  These  risks  have  alrejidy  been  alluded  to 
generally  (p.  698),  and  must  now  be  regarded  a  little  more  closely. 

Sj}fctal  (Uimjera  of  excision  — It  was  stated  alwve  (p.  598)  that  the  gi'eatest  dangers 
in  operations  on  the  tongue  were  :  first,  bleeding ;  secondly^  sepsis  of  the  ordinary 
pyaemic  form  ;  thirdly ^  lung  affections  produced  by  the  mechanical  entrance  of  foul 
matters  into  the  air-passages  from  the  unclean  wounds  in  the  mouth.  The  firet  of  thesp 
ha8  always  been  recognised ;  the  last  two  have  gradually  l)ecome  better  known,  and 
whether  confounded  clinically  one  with  the  other,  as  is  often  the  case,  or  r^arded  as 
distinct  affections,  have  at  last  come  to  be  considered  as  the  most  imi>ortant  of  all. 

Bleeding, — Now,  when  bleeding  is  spoken  of  hero  as  a  danger,  it  is  not  in  the  usual 
sense,  i,e,  that  the  actual  loss  of  blood,  primary  or  secondary,  is  to  be  feared  :  it  has 
rarely  or  ever  proved  fatal  in  this  way.  It  is  rather  that  the  blood  poured  out  into  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  finds  its  way  very  ejisily  into  the  air-piissages  during  inspiration, 
and  leads  to  suffocation  or  (contaminated  with  the  se[>tic  discharges  from  the  mouth) 
to  putrid  inflammation  in  the  lungs.  Before  the  use  of  chloroform  this  w^as  not  so 
much  to  1k3  feared.  The  patient,  as  in  Syme's  first  opemtions,  was  placed  in  r%  sitting 
posture  by  which  most  of  the  blood  flowed  forwards,  while  any  that  flowed  baekwainls 
was  coughed  up.  But  now,  with  the  patient  on  his  back,  a  very  little  flui<i  in  the 
mouth  is  quite  sufficient  to  cause  djinger  from  trickling  into  the  larynx,  from  whi<*b 
it  is  not  expelled  owing  to  the  feeble  ex[)iratory  efforts  resulting  from  the  narootie. 
It  is  rather  sucked  further  and  further  into  the  smaller  bronchi.  But  it  nuiy  also  Iw 
suddenly  poured  out  from  a  cut  lingual  artery  in  such  amount  as  to  threttteu  imme- 
diate suflfociition  and  require  laryngotomy  on  the  moment,  as  occurred  in  four  ca^i^ 
at  University  College  Hospitjil,  one  of  them  under  my  own  care.  Tlie  difficulty  of  at 
once  catching  the  vessel  lies  here  in  the  fact  that  either  the  latter  is  quite  obscured  by 
the  collection  of  blood  which  it  suddenly  pours  over  it«elf,  or,  the  two  arteries  being 
cut  together,  one  rapidly  covers  the  other  with  its  blood. 

This  danger  has  been  variously  met  from  time  to  time:  at  fiist  by  the  use  of 
the  strangulating  ligaturo  or  actuail  cautery  for  the  removal  of  the  ton^uo ;  then, 
later,  by  the  use  of  the  ecraseur,  either  galvanitr  or  simple ;  then  by  trusting  to  li^'u- 
ture  on  the  face  of  the  wound  after  removal  by  the  knife  whei-e  a  prelim iriarv 
trjicheotomy  had  removed  the  risk  of  suffooition  ;  and,  finally,  by  the  revival  of  an 
older  operation — namely,  preliminary  ligature  of  one  or  Ijoth  lingual  aileries. 

Of  the  different  merits  of  these  various  procedui-es  it  would  l)e  im]iossible  to 
speak  at  length  in  an  essay  such  aa  the  present.  It  need  only  be  said  that  the 
galvanic  ^ci-aseur  does  not  give  immunity  from  haemorrhage,  either  [>rimary  or 
secondary.  In  two  of  the  cases  referred  to  above,  where  laryngotomy  had  to  U* 
performed  on  the  table  for  bleeding,  this  ecraseur  was  being  used  by  uiost  experienoed 
surgeons.     And  in  other  reconled  aises  we  find  the  same  trouble  arising. 

Nor  does  it  secure  against  secondary  hiemorrhage,  i\s  is  seen  by  a  perusal  of 
recorded  cases.  And  yet  this  instrument  is  sj)oken  of  very  favourably  by  other 
surgeons.  But  it  has  disadvantages,  ft.part  frem  the  question  of  bleeding,  which  con- 
demn it  in  the  minds  of  the  majority,  especially  the  extent  and  gi*eat  foetor  of  the 
resulting  slough,  so  that  of  late  years  it  has  come  to  be  very  little  used. 

The  ordinary  dcraseurs,  however,  are  still  much  used,  especially  in  this  country. 
Various  forms  are  employed — namely,  the  chain  (fig.  1 35),  the  single  wire,  or  the 
wire  cord  (fig.  136).  Of  these  the  last  is  best,  especially  if  that  fine  twisted  coiti  Ik* 
used,  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Mr.  Bar  well.  The  chain  is,  on  the 
whole,  clumsy  and  apt  to  *  kink,'  even  though  it  be  flexible  in  a  double  sense,  as  in 
the  most  recently  improved  French  instruments,  where  the  articulations  are  doubly 
jointed.  The  single  wire,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  cut  too  nipidly  through  the  soft 
tissues,  while  it  may  not  divide  or  crush  the  vessels  at  all  in  the  last  loop  it  form.s  as 
it  passes  through  the  eye  of  the  stem.  Thus  the  lingual  vessels  and  nerves  are 
often  drawn  out  uncut  in  a  long  wisp  when  the  wire  was  quite  *  home  *  within  the 
stem  of  the  instrument ;  and  this  where  there  was  no  undue  huiry.     The  wii-e  cord. 
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on  the  other  hand,  cuts  le88  evenly  and  rapidly,  and  can  be  made  to  form  a  smaller 
loop  as  it  passes  through  the  eye  of  the  stem,  so  that  its  effect  on  the  vessels  is  more 
thorough. 

Ligature  of  the  lingual  artery  on  the  face  of  the  tongue  stump  is  perhaps  not  so 
difficult  if  but  one  half  of  the  organ  be  divided  at  a  time,  the  whole  being  drawn 
well  forward  by  a  finger  hooked  round  its  base  in  the  pharynx,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Heath.  Of  the  value  of  this  last  measure  I  have  convinced  myself  practically 
in  more  than  one  operation.  Cutting  one  half  at  a  time  with  a  scissors,  snip  by  snip, 
appears  to  give  time  for  the  arrest  of  bleeding  very  effectually,  as  we  learn  from 
Whitehead's  series  of  cases  operated  on  in  this  way.  Latterly,  preliminary  ligature  of 
the  lingual  artery  has  been  very  freely  practised  abroad  and  with  the  best  I'esults  by 
(Woelfler  *  Kocher^) ;  and  in  a  case  in  which  the  writer  has  recently  adopted  the 
practice,  he  has  found  it  most  satisfactory.  It  has  the  advantage  of  making  sure  of  the 
lingual  vessels ;  and,  as  it  can  be  combined  with  extirpation  of  the  Ijrmphatic  glands 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  it  will  probably  come  more  into  favour  still,  especially  as 
advances  in  antiseptic  surgery  in  this  region  have  removed  to  a  great  measure  the 
dread  of  extensive  burrowing  of  matter  in  this  part  of  the  neck.  Finally,  one  of  the 
aims  of  preliminary  tracheotomy,  introduced  by  Trendelenburg,  has  been  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  inspiration  of  blood  into  the  lungs  during  operation,  and  so  remove  the 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  surgeon  while  performing  an  operation  which  calls  for  delibe> 
rate  work  in  all  cases,  and  especially  if  we  are  aiming  at  the  removal  of  lymphatic 
glands  at  the  root  of  the  tongue.  And  I  venture  to  think  that  any  surgeons  who  have 
adopted  this  line  of  practice  for  serious  cases,  will  agree  that  the  comfort  of  dealing 
with  the  diseased  region  without  any  risk  to  the  patient  from  sudden  suffocation  with 
his  own  blood,  makes  up  for  any  slight  addition  to  the  whole  operation.  I  have  only 
employed  this  measure  four  times  among  my  own  cases,  but,  as  far  as  this  experience 
goes,  it  loads  me  to  think  very  highly  of  it.  In  my  last  two  cases  I  regretted  not 
having  done  a  preliminary  tracheotomy ;  for  in  the  first  of  these  I  was  obliged,  just  as 
the  wire  cord  ^raseur  b^an  to  cut,  to  perform  laryngotomy  in  a  hurry  on  account  of 
asphyxia  from  bleeding,  and,  although  the  patient  recovered  well,  I  regretted  that  I 
had  not  begun  by  opening  the  windpipe.  When  the  latter  is  open,  and  a  carbolised 
sponge  is  firmly  jammed  in  the  pharynx  (which  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  india-rubber 
bag  tampon  of  Trendelenburg),  the  patient  breathes  easily  through  the  cannula,  and 
neither  blood  nor  mucus  can  enter  the  larynx.  It  is  in  such  a  case  immaterial  what 
instrument  is  used  to  remove  the  diseased  structures  as  far  as  any  bleeding  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  surgeon  can  examine  the  suspected  area  at  his  leisure  as  he  proceeds 
with  his  extirpation.  When  the  knife  is  used  for  the  latter,  it  has  the  advantage 
that  the  tissues  around  are  not  bruised  or  otherwise  altered,  as  with  either  of  the 
ecraiieurs,  and  thus  the  search  for  any  secondary  deposits  can  be  conducted  with  more 
certainty. 

It  is  objected  to  this  procedure  that  the  risks  of  tracheotomy,  immediate  and 
remote,  are  added  to  those  of  excision  of  the  tongue.  But  the  immediate  dangers  of 
opening  the  windpifie,  when  a  patient  is  breathing  quietly  under  chloroform,  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  those  incidental  to  the  o[)eration  when  there  is  struggling  and 
gapping  for  breath,  as  in  the  condition  for  which  we  are  most  commonly  called  upon 
to  interpose  in  this  way,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  compare  the  two  operations.  And  if 
I  may  venture  to  cite  the  ex|)ericnce  of  four  cases  of  preliminary  tracheotomy,  I  may 
say  that  they  were  as  easy  operations  as  one  could  wish,  and  a  great  contrast  to 
others  I  have  done  in  a  hurry  for  imminent  asphyxia.  As  to  the  remote  dangers  of 
tracheotomy,  they  may  be  regarded  as  of  less  moment  in  the  adult  with  strict  cleanli- 
ness and  otherwise  cao^ul  nursing,  and  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
advantages  to  the  surgeon  in  dealing  with  the  tongue  and  the  elimination  of  other 
immediate  and  remote  risks  to  the  patient,  especially  by  freer  and  more  deliberate 
removal  of  the  infiltrated  parts. 

Septic  lung  affecOons.'^We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  two 

«  ArcAiv  f.  klin.  Chtr.  Bd.  xxvii.  1^!?,  p.  410. 
»  Dmfscfuf  Ztit9ch.f,  Chir.  M.  xiii.  1880,  p.  146. 
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clangors  connected  with  extiqiation  of  the  tongue — namely,  pyaemic  lung  afToctioiis  and 
those  produced  by  direct  infection  of  the  lung  tissue  through  the  air  passages.  These 
have  often  been  spoken  of  together ;  and,  before  showing  that  they  are  clinically  dis- 
tinct conditions,  as  I  think  will  appear,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  what  proportion  of 
patients  fall  victims  to  them  (taken  together)  in  a  total  of  fatal  canes.  In  order  to 
a^timate  this  approximately,  I  have  for  a  long  time  past  been  collecting  all  the  deaths 
from  primary  extirpation  of  the  tongue  which  I  could  find  accurately  recorded. 
Tho  list  of  those  before  me  now  includes  52  fatal  cases  taken  without  choice  from 
the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  operators,  home  and  foreign,  operating  by  the 
most  various  methods.  A  few  others  I  have  come  upon  might  be  added  to  these; 
but,  as  they  are  only  mentioned  without  any  accurate  data  being  given  further  than 
that  they  died  of  *  pneumonia,'  I  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  include  them,  and 
have  preferred  rather  to  deal  with  a  round  number  of  52  more  accurately  recorded. 
Of  some  of  these  it  will  be  seen  that  points  are  lacking  which  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know,  but  without  these  the  table  is  sufficiently  instructive  and  veiy  suggestive. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  in  the  following  table  is  the  very  large  number  of 
deaths  after  excision  of  the  tongue  attributed  to  pulmonary  affections.  Of  those  who 
died,  the  lungs  were  deeply  involved  in  30.  Now,  of  these  the  fatal  affection  is 
described  as  '  pneumonia,'  '  bronchitis,'  or  '  broncho- pneumonia,'  or  *  gangrene  of  the 
lung '  in  21 ,  the  rest  being  set  down  as  *  pyiemia  with  abscess  in  the  lung.'  Then  there 
are  4  deaths  referred  to  'pyaemia ; '  2  of  these  (10  and  37)  are  without  note  as  to  the 
state  of  the  lungs  on  the  day  after  operation  on  which  the  patient  died;  another  (36) 
shows  the  lungs  to  be  healthy  (a  case  of  my  own) ;  in  the  fourth  (48)  they  were 
plainly  only  secondarily  involved.  Next  we  have  6  put  down  to  '  septicsemia/ 
*  septo-pyasmia,'  or  *  sepsis,'  without  lung  affections  being  mentioned.  The  remaining 
10  deaths  arrange  themselves  as  follows  :  collapse  3,  exhaustion  2,  shock  1,  asphyxia 
from  falling  back  of  root  of  tongue  1,  fatty  heart  (probably  shock)  1 ,  wound  diphtheria, 
&c.  (]  septiciemia)  1,  oedema  glottidis  1,  erysipelas  1. 

The  next  point  that  strikes  us  is  the  very  early  appearance  of  those  symptoms 
which  preceded  the  fatal  result  in  those  21  out  of  the  30  in  which  disease  of  the 
lungs  is  described  as  the  chief  factor.  On  an  average  of  13  cases  where  this  point 
is  mentioned  these  symptoms  set  in  on  4*7  day.  Also  the  shortness  of  life  when 
these  had  once  appeared  is  remarkable,  only  equalling  7*7  days  calculated  from  the 
same  13  cases,  or  7 '6  if  20  in  which  this  point  is  noted  be  used. 

Again,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  those  cases  set  down  as  dying  of  '  pysemia,'  with 
or  without  absceas  of  the  lung,  developed  bad  symptoms  at  a  much  later  date,  and 
lived  far  longer  than  the  last  group.  Thus  the  dangerous  symptoms  set  in  11*3  days 
after  operation  on  an  average  of  6  cases  where  notes  on  this  point  are  given ,  and  the 
patients  lived  (in  7  ceases)  on  an  average  25 '4  days.  And  if  we  take  one  of  the  cases 
where  the  lungs  were  found  healthy,  while  there  were  distinct  pysemic  abscesses  else- 
where, we  find  that  the  bad  symptoms  set  in  on  the  1 4th,  and  the  man  lived  until 
the  55th,  day.  Again  in  another  of  these  7  cases,  where  the  lungs  were  manifestly 
only  secondarily  involved,  the  symptoms  set  on  the  18th,  the  patient  lived  until  the 
84th,  day. 

Now,  although  I  should  be  sorry  to  base  an  argument  positively  on  the  aliove 
figuras  alone,  extracted  from  a  table  compiled  from  such  various  sources,  and  probably 
differing  considerably  as  to  nomenclature,  still  they  suggest  conclusions  similar  to  those 
which  may  be  drawn  from  clinical  observation.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
terminating  fatally  not  only  after  operations  on  the  tongue  alone,  but  those  directed 
against  other  parts  connected  with  the  air  passages  (mouth,  jaw,  larynx),  which  I 
have  had  an  oppoi-tunity  of  studying  during  life  and  in  the  post-mortem  room,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  observed  two  distinct  kinds  of  fatal  disease  which  would  correspond  to 
the  groups  suggested  alx)ve.  One,  a  rapidly  fatal  form  of  lung  inflammation  peculiar 
to  operations  on  any  of  the  air  passages,  and  due  to  the  direct  irritation  of  the  pul- 
monary tract  by  septic  products ;  the  other,  a  less  rapid  but  equally  fatal  form  of 
disease  posses.«»ing  the  charactei's  of  ordinary  surgical  pyaemia  or  septicemia,  and 
with  or  without  any  damage  to  the  lung.     If  the  latter  exist  here,  it  is  only  a  late 
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List  of  regordbb  Fatal  Cases  of  Extirpation  of  thb  Tongue,  showing 


No.  I 


OperatorB 


3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Cloquet. 

BruDs  . 
Syme  . 
Syme  . 
Syme  . 
King  . 
Buchanan 
Oollis  . 
Gamgee. 
Hill  . 
Erichtien 
Heath  . 
Menzel  . 


Reported  cause  of  death 


Bronchitis ;  suppu- 
ration of  cer\'i- 
cal  glands 

Septicaemia 

Pneumonia 
Pneumonia 

Pneumonia  or 
pyeemia 

Pyaemia;  pneu- 
monia 

Pyaemia ;  abscess 
in  lung 

Pyaemia,  gangrene 
of  wound 

Gangrene  of  wound 
and  exhaustion 

Pyaemia ;  abscess 
in  lung 

Pneumonia 

Pneumonia  or 
pyaemia 

(Edema  of  lungs; 
bronchitis ;  ente- 
ritis (?  septi- 
caemia) 


Date 


1827 

1850 
1867 
18d8 
1858 
1862 
1866 
1865 
1868 
1869 
1860 
1870 
1873 


Hode  of  oi)eration 


Tongue  split  one  half; 
ligatured  by  supra- 
hyoid methixi 

Strangulation  with  cord 
from  mouth 

Excis.  with  knife;  S/s 
older  method 
,,      modified  method 


Syme's  older  method 

„    modified  method 
Syme^s  method 

ficraseur ;        Kegnoli's 

method 
Lip  and  jaw  divided ; 
^  chain  dcraseur 
Ecraseur ;        Regnoii^s 

method 
Galv.     dcraseur    from 

mouth 
Prelim,  lig.  of  ling.  art. ; 

sub-mental     excision 

with  knife 


Symp- 
toms BCt 
iu  on 


day 

Ist 


4th 

5th 

3rd  01 
4th 


0th 

5th 

16th 

7th 

4th 

24th 


Death  on 


day 

3rd 


0th 
7th 
5th 
10th 
0th 
0th 

12th 
20th 

8th 

7th 
32nd  I 


Frofn  BUlroth'e  Kiinik,  Oct.  1867,  to  Jan.  1870  (von  Wmniwarter'tt  table)  ;  ejcduding 

four  after  seoundary  operations  on  fflandsy  one  from  suicide,  one 

petf oration  of  stomach  from  feeding-tube. 


14 
16 
16 


17 
18 

10 

20 
21 


'>2 

23 
24 
25 


Septicaemia 

Pyaemia, 
in  lung 


abscei's 


t  1868 

I 
1872 

1872 


('OllapHC;  no  p.m. 
Broncho  -  pneu- 
monia 


Bronchitis 

Diphtheritic  condi- 
tion of  wound; 
delirium ;  no 
p.m.  (.^pyaemia) 

Collapse ;  no  p.m. 


Bronchitis;  pleu- 
ritis 

Pyasmia  ;  abscess 
in  lung 

Broncho  -  pneu- 
monia 


1872 
1573 

1874 

1874 
1874 


1874 

1876 

I 

I  1875 

j  1875 

R  R  2 


Divis.  of  jaw ;  excis.  of 

T.  and  floor 
Sub-maxillary  operation 

Sub-maxillary     opera- 
tion, with  removal  of 
T.  and  floor  of  m. 
Galv.  ^cras.  from  mouth 
Sub-maxillary  operation 

Lig.  of  ling. ;  excis.  from 
mouth 

Sub-maxillary 

Lig.  both  lingURls ; 
excis.  from  mouth, 
and  partly  sub-maxil- 
lary 

Prelim,  lig.  of  both 
lingiials ;  excis.  of  T. 
and  floor  of  mouth 

Sub-maxillary 

Osteoplastic 
From  the  mouth 


8th 


6th 


4th 


6th 

2nd 


3rd 
34th 

2lHt 


5th 
0th 

4th 

7th 
11th 


11th 

4th 

15th 

4th 


I 
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University  College  Hospital  LiM,  1871  to  1881. 


No. 

OijenUm 

26 

— 

27 

— 

28 
20 
30 

— 

31 

— 

32 

— 

33 

— 

34 

— 

36 

— 

36 

— 

37 
38 
30 

40 

41 

42 
43 

44 

45 
46 


Rctwrtod  cause  of  death    I     Dato 


I 


Septic8Biuia 

Pneumonia  ;  gan- 
grene of  lung 

Septiciemia 

G^^dema  ^lottidis 

Bronchitis;  pleu- 
risy ;  pneumonia ; 
gangrene 

Pneumonia,  with 
abscesses 

Pneumonia  ;  gan- 
grene of  1. 

Broncho -pneu- 
monia 

Broncho- pneu- 
monia 

Double  pneu- 
monia 

Pyaemia 


1871 

1873 

1875 
1876 
1876 

1875 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 


Mode  of  operation 


Strangulating  lig.  from 

mouth 
Qalv.     ^raseur     from 

mouth 


Galv.    ^raseur,    after 
removal  of  symphysis 

Galv.    ^raseur,    after 

division  of  symphysis 

Galv.  ^raseur  oy  mouth 

„  after  divi- 

sion of  Bymphysis 

Galv.     ^raseur     from 
mouth 

Wire     ^raseur      from 
mouth 

Wire  ^raseur,  supra- 
hyoid 


S>-nip- 

tonw  net  Death  oo 
in  on 


day 
4th 

5th 


OUi  I 
7th 


I 


4th  ,  12th 
4th  I  11th 
7th      13th 


5th 


8th 


2nd  I    3rd 

I 

7th  '    9th 


2lHi 

4th 


3id 

6th 


I 


14th  I  66th  ! 


From  BUlrotliS  Klinik,  1877-1880  inchmne.     (  Woel/lera  table.) 


Pyaemia 

*  Septo-pypBuiia ' 

•  Sepsis 

Pneumonia ;  gan- 
grene of  1. 

Fatty  heart  and 
liver ;  lungs 

healthy 

Laryngitis ;  pneu- 
monia 

Erysipelas 


Collapse;  drunkard 

Double  pneumonia 
*  Sopto-pyiemia  ' 


1877 
1877 
1870 

1870 

1880 

1878 
1870 

1878 

1880 

1877 


By  scissors  from  mouth 
Excision  through  mouth 
By  scissors  through  the 
mouth 


Sub-maxillary  method 


Lig.    ling.  ;    excis.    of 

whole  tongue 
Free  excis.  from  base  of 

tongue,  front  border 

of  stemo-mastoid 
Lig.  both  ling.;  excis. of 

T.  and  floor 


Partial      resection 
jaw  and  T. 


of 


2nd 
3rd 

12th 


8th   , 
26th  I 

2nd  I 

I 

4th  ' 


2Dd 

11th 

81  h 


47     Rose 


48 
40 


Whitehead 
Lediard 


50  ,  Kocher  . 

1 


Asphvxia  from 
falling  back  of 
root  of  tongue 

*  Septic  pneumonia 

Shock 

Pneumonia 


1872  '  Resect  half  of  jaw  with 
half  the   tongue    by 
I       ^raseur 
1881  I  By  scissors  from  mouth 
1881 

—    j  Sulh-maxiilary    method 
I      at  base  of  T. 


—     '    6th 


12th 
14     i 
hours  ' 


From  Bartholomeics  Hoap,  Jteports,  1877,  p.  573. 

51  f  —  I  Pyaemia,  with     1877 
I                             '      abscess  in  kidney, 

I       spleen  and  lungs 

52  I  —  !  E  X  h  a  u  8 1  i  0  n  ;      1877 

I       hacmorrhnge 


18th  I  24»h 
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complication,  and  quite  secondary  to  the  geneml  condition,  and  not  the  immediate 
cauM)  of  death  usually ;  whereas  in  the  first  group  the  affection  of  the  lung  Ls  the 
primar\'  disease  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fatal  issue. 

Again,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me,  judging  from  the  cases  I  have  seen — and  I 
think  I  am  borne  out  by  the  published  notes  of  other? — that  within  the  first  group 
there  are  clinically  two  varietiesy  both  produced  by  direct  inoculation,  but  differing 
somewhat  as  to  the  mode  of  production,  as  well  as  in  the  condition  found  in  the  lung. 
One  appears  to  arise  from  the  direct  infiltration  of  portions  of  the  lung,  with  foul 
matters  in  a  fluid  form  making  their  way  down  one  or  other  bronchus — 'Yerschluck' 
pneumonie '  of  the  Crermans.  The  other  seems  to  be  due  to  the  constant  inhalation 
of  the  intensely  foetid  and  irritating  gases  produced  by  putrefaction  where  there  is 
death  of  tissue  in  the  mouth  after  operation  ;  but  where  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
fluid  products  of  the  latter  having  found  their  way  into  the  branch  L  In  the  first 
variety  we  usually  find  post  mortem  a  number  of  small,  foul,  fairly  limited  abscesses; 
in  the  second,  a  widespread  difiused  inflammation  running  into  absolute  gangrene 
over  large  areas. 

Now  if  this  be  a  correct  view  to  take  of  the  nature  of  what  may,  perhaps,  for  the 
present  be  called  '  surgical  pneumonia,'  as  distinct  from  secondary  (probably  embolic) 
abscesses  in  the  lungs  as  the  result  of  oi-dinary  pytemia,  we  must  have  three  great 
aims  in  view  in  the  after  treatment  of  our  excisions  of  the  tongue,  if  we  wish  to 
eliminate  the  greatest  dangei-s  of  this  operation.  In  the  first  place  we  must  operate 
with  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risks  of  ordinary 
pyemia ;  then  we  must  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  the  fluids  produced  in  the  wound  oi 
the  tongue  and  mouth  shall  either  be  kept  from  decomposition  or  drained  away  from 
that  cavity,  so  as  not  in  any  way  to  reach  the  air  passage  ;  thirdly,  we  must  go  beyond 
this,  and  either  render  the  air  inspired  through  the  mouth  pure,  or  provide  an  entrance 
to  the  bronchi  which  shall  eliminate  the  necessity  of  breathing  by  the  mouth  at  alL 

And  I  think  that  this  view  will  be  found  to  be  coiTCct  by  those  who  follow  a 
number  of  these  cases  clinically,  and  afterwards  examine  the  lungs. 

Caaes  belonging  to  the  Jirat  variety  will  generally  exhibit  the  following  feature. 
A  patient  whose  tongue  has  been  excised  progresses  very  favoui*ably  for  the  first  day  or 
two,  his  temperature,  pulse,  and  respirations  being  little  if  at  all  above  normal.  He 
then  becomes  troubled  with  the  accumulation  of  frothy  mucus  and  saliva  from  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  pharynx,  which  he  finds  a  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  a  far  greater 
difliculty  in  spitting  out.  What  comes  from  the  mouth  is  very  abundant,  and  is 
mixed  with  the  secretions  from  the  wound.  The  tendency  to  decomposition  in  this 
is  very  great  in  all  but  the  smallest  operations  (where  it  can  be  constantly  spat  out 
or  swallowed  vrith  ease),  and,  as  a  rule,  \uiless  strong  antiseptics  be  used  with  the 
greatest  perseverance,  it  becomes  abominably  foetid,  especially  about  the  end  of  the 
third  day  or  so,  when  separation  of  sloughs  begins.  The  patient  now  finds  great  trouble 
in  clearing  his  month  and  pharynx  of  the  viscid  secretions  accumulating,  and  generally 
comphiins  of  their  tending  to  suffocate  him.  Do  what  he  will,  he  cannot  clear  his 
throat  and  lar3mx  of  what  lies  around.  On  about  the  4th  or  5th  day,  then,  he  com- 
plains of  troublesome  cough,  and  temperature  and  pulse  run  up  with  the  respira- 
tions. These  symptoms  become  rapidly  worse,  the  signs  of  pneumonia  appear  as  in  an 
ordinary  case ;  then  the  patient  suffers  the  most  acute  dyspnoea,  becomes  cyanosed, 
and  usually  dies  about  the  8th  or  9th  day. 

When  the  lungs  are  examined  in  such  a  case  the  first  point  noticed  is  the  horrible 
foetor  which  they  exhale.  We  find  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  as  a  rule,  deeply  congested, 
and  in  the  paronchyma  of  the  organ  numerous  small  abscesses,  distinct  from  gne 
another  with  ragged  gangrenous  walls,  and  an  area  of  discolourod  oedenwtous  pul- 
monary tiwue  around.  In  addition  to  this  thero  may  be  patches  of  pleuritis  over 
the  damaged  areas. 

As  an  instance  of  the  second  variett/,  let  us  take  a  case  of  this  kind  wliich  may 
be  considered  as  typical.  It  is  that  of  a  man,  aged  58„  strong  and  healthy,  operated 
on  in  1876  for  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  by  Syme's  method.  For  the  first  few  days 
he  felt  so   very  well  that  he  asked  leave  to  get  up  and  remain  by  the  fire.     His 
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mouth,  however^  became  intensely  foetid,  in  spite  of  all  the  means  I  could  then  con- 
trive to  prevent  it.  He  was  not  particularly  troubled  with  saliva  and  mucus,  as  there 
was  a  drain-tube  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  but  the  foetor  vn  s  horrible.  On  the  7th 
day  he  complained  of  cough,  which  rapidly  became  troublesome;  soon  after  his 
breathing  became  veiy  short ;  he  then  became  cyanosed,  and  died  on  the  9th  day.  I 
was  away  when  the  l)ody  was  examined,  but  the  cause  of  death  is  described  by  Mr. 
Gould,  who  made  the  necropsy,  as  *  broncho-pneumonia.'  But  from  several  other  cases 
(undei^  different  operators),  similar  clinically,  in  which  I  have  examined  the  lungs 
after  death,  I  have  found  intense  congestion  of  the  brondii,  and  then  extenavc 
gangrene  of  the  lung  over  large  areas,  without  any  actual  abscess  perhaps.  The 
pulmonary  tissue  has  presented  the  appearance  rather  of  having  been  killed  en  mam 
over  large  ai-eaa,  and  without  a  great  amount  of  previous  consolidation,  or  present 
softening  and  breaking  down.  These  appearances  are  the  same  as  those  observed 
by  others  in  similar  cases.  The  part  affected  is  of  a  greenish-brown  colour,  and  looks 
more  flabby  and  oedematous  than  solid.  Here  there  will  probably  be  less  lymph 
exuded  on  the  surface  of  the  organ,  but  there  may  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
serosity  in  the  pleura.  The  foetor  of  this,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lung  itself,  is 
something  beyond  description. 

These  two  varieties  of  disease  then  differ  from  that  foim  of  lung  affection  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  ordinary  p3rsemia,  where  abscesses  form  in  the  lung  substance^ 
in  being  apparently  the  result  of  direct  irritation  of  the  respiratory  tract  from  without, 
and  not  the  sequence  of  any  general  blood  condition  as  in  the  latter  disease.  Ther 
differ  also  clinically  in  coming  on  much  earlier,  in  not  being  usually  accompanied 
by  rigors  (only  noted  in  one  of  the  cases  at  our  hospital),  and  in  having  a  steady 
high  temperature.  They  are  equally  fatal,  death  occurring  at  even  an  earlier  date 
in  surgical  pneumonia  than  where  pysemic  abscess  of  the  lungs  kills,  even  if  the 
latter  should  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 

Treatment  after  excision. — It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  follow  these  afiectionjB 
further  in  an  essay  such  as  the  present.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  greatest 
risks  from  extirpation,  and  to  form  a  basis  for  conclusions  as  to  subsequent  treat- 
ment after  this  operation.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  must  be  antiseptic  Burgeon.s, 
carrying  the  principles  as  far  as  we  can,  even  to  the  protection  of  the  air  inh^ed 
from  contamination  and  the  cleansing  of  the  mouth  from  particles  of  food  which 
might  remain  about  the  wounded  part.  Again,  we  must  secure  as  far  as  possible 
against  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  air- passages  during  operation,  rememberiog  that 
in  most  cases  of  cancer  of  the  tongue  there  has  been  a  foul  ulcer  in  the  mouth  for 
weeks  or  months,  and  that  blood  passing  from  the  mouth  into  the  bronchi  will  bear 
mixed  with  it  some  of  the  discharge  of  the  latter  squeezed  out  daring  the  operation ; 
also,  that  blood  so  inhaled,  though  possibly  pure  at  first,  may  become  later  on  a  nidus 
for  putnd  fermentation  by  the  inhalation  of  impurities.  That  such  contaminated  blood 
is  capable  of  exciting  the  most  fatal  lung  inflammation  is  beyond  all  doubt,  both  from 
clinical  observation  and  experiment.  1  have  seen  it  produce  gangrenous  abscesses  of 
the  lungs  and  death  in  two  days  in  a  case  operated  on  by  one  of  my  colleagues.  In 
this  case  the  discharge  from  the  fresh  wound  would  hardly  have  beoome  abundant  in 
so  short  a  time,  and  as  the  blood  was  known  to  have  entered  the  bronchi  freely  dur- 
ing operation,  so  that  the  patient  was  only  barely  saved  by  hu'yngotomy  and  sucking 
out  blood  from  the  trachea,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  scattered  gangrenous 
abscesses  were  caused  by  the  contaminated  blood  acting  directly  upon  the  lung  tiasue. 

Since  writing  the  above,  some  recently  published  experiments  by  Woelfler '  have 
come  under  my  notice,  which  confirm  what  has  just  been  stated  in  almost  evety 
particular.  Tliese  experiments  (which  should  be  studied  by  every  operfttor  on  the 
mouth  or  any  of  the  air-passages)  were  undertaken  with  the  object  of  determining — 
1 .  Whether  the  lungs  were  readily  inflamed  by  the  injection  into  the  trachea  of 
aseptic  fluids,  such  as  milk,  T^'ine,  solutions  of  perchlonde  of  iron,  or  carbolic  acid  or 
fresh  saliva ;  2.  Whether  the  same  injection  with  putrid  fluids,  such  as  maceration 

»  ArMv  f,  klin.  Chir.  Bd.  xxvii.  p  438.        ^  ^ 
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filth,  and  rotting  ox-blood,  mixed  with  eqaal  parts  of  water,  was  hurtful,  and,  if  80, 
how  ;  3.  Whether  the  admixture  of  iodoform  with  these  putrid  fluids  modified  their 
effects  on  the  lungs.  The  first  point  was  decided  in  the  negative ;  the  aseptic 
fluids  produced  no  ill  effects  on  the  lungs.  The  second  question  was  answered  in 
the  affirmative ;  the  very  same  lung  affections  were  ])roduoed  as  thase  mentioned 
above,  and  ran  the  same  course.  The  result  of  the  third  line  of  investigation  wns 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all.  It  was  shown,  namely,  that  ))ortions  of  the 
very  same  fluids  which  had  produced  the  most  fatal  forms  of  lung  inflammation 
might,  on  the  admixture  of  a  little  iodoform  with  them,  be  injected  with. safety 
into  the  trachea,  the  animal  appearing  to  suffer  no  ill  eflects  from  the  experiment. 
These  observations  of  Woelfler  and  Paneth,  conducted  with  great  care,  are  in  many 
respects  confirmed  by  other  observers.  They  appear  to  support  the  conclusions 
already  arrived  at  from  clinical  and  pathological  study  on  the  human  being  in  many 
important  particulars ;  and,  above  all,  they  indicate  a  means  of  escape  from  the 
terrible  dangers  of  oj^erations  on  the  tongue.  We  shall  see  presently  that  the  intro* 
duction  of  iodoform  as  a  di^essing  for  wounds  after  operation  on  the  mouth  has  been 
followed  by  a  great  improvement  in  the  results  and  diminution  of  the  risks  of  septic 
lung  complications. 

How  these  risks  are  to  be  avoided  has  already  been  generally  considered  in  speak- 
ing of  the  various  excisions  of  the  tongue.  But  in  this  direction  much  i*emain8  to 
be  done.  For  if,  in  the  future,  moi-e  radical  operations  on  the  diseased  and  sur^ 
rounding  parts  than  have  hitherto  been  generally  in  use  be  demanded  for  the 
thorough  eradication  of  epithelioma,  as  I  think  will  appear  from  what  has  l)een  shown 
above  (p.  604),  then  it  must  be  one  of  our  greatest  aims  to  eliminate  this  terrible 
risk  of  lung  complication  from  direct  or  indirect  infection  which  has  been  bound  up 
with  the  severer  operations  hitherto.  Much  has,  to  be  sure,  been  done  lately  in  this 
direction,  but  much  more  remains  still  to  be  done.  The  true  interests  of  those 
suffering  from  cancer  of  the  tongue  M'ill  not  be  best  served  by  adopting  as  our  routine 
practice  those  modes  of  extirpation  with  small  immediate  risks,  but  which  may  be 
demonstrated  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading.  We 
shall  have  done  our  best  for  them  only  when  we  have  taught  ourselves  which  is  the 
operation  most  calculated  to  secure  the  patient  against  recurrence  of  an  otherwise 
inevitably  and  rapidly  fatal  disease,  and  when  we  have  reduced  the  immediate  risks 
of  this  operation  to  a  minimum.  That  the  radical  operations  will  eventually  be 
rendered  far  less  dangerous  than  they  are  at  present  we  have  every  warrant  for 
believing  from  the  improvement  which  has  already  taken  place.  And  that  the 
direction  in  which  this  advance  is  to  be  further  made  will  be  in  the  })erfecting  of 
antiseptic  methods  of  operating,  and  of  after  treatment  suitable  to  wounds  of  the 
month  and  the  neck,  is  plain  from  a  study  of  the  facts  before  us.  Kocher's  series  of 
14  cases,  with  4  radical  cures  with  no  recurrence  after  1  year  and  2  months,  5  years,  5 
and  6  years  respectively,  and  only  1  death,  and  the  way  in  which  he  attained  to  these 
good  results,  point  significantly  in  this  direction. 

Again,  as  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  direction  of  the  after  treatment 
of  the  wounded  mouth,  we  may  refer  to  our  own  last  18  cases  of  the  University  Col- 
lege Hospital  tables  (p.  585),  of  which  only  2  died,  or  11*1  per  cent.,  the  above 
dangers  being  now  better  recognised  than  in  former  years  when  the  mortality 
WHS  much  higher.  Again,  to  a  series  of  17  consecutive  cases  just  ]>ublished  by 
W^oelfler,'  from  the  Klinik  of  Professor  Billroth.  Of  these  17,  it  is  to  be  noted 
tliat  not  only  has  none  died,  but  there  has  been  a  total  absence  of  all  those  local  or 
general  complications  which  have  been  the  cause  of  such  a  high  mortality  in  the  tongue 
operations,  in  the  same  Klinik  hitherto.  Apparently  this  improvement  is  entirely 
due  to  the  mode  of  dressing  employed  for  the  after  treatment  of  the  wounds ;  for 
most  of  the  operations  in  the  series  have  been  performed  by  a  method  which,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  von  Winniwarter's  tables  below  (p.  617),  gave  a  very  high 
mortality  in  former  yeai-s.  Out  of  this  series  of  17  cases,  13  were  extirpations  from 
the  mouth,  with  preliminary  ligature  of  the  lingual  artery,  and  there  were  no  deaths  ; 

>  Woelfler,  *  Zur  Wundbehandl.  im  Munde/  Archivf,  klm.  Ckir.  Bd.  xxvii.  p.  419. 
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whei*ea6  in  von  Winniwarter's  table  the  same  operation  in  18  caaes  showed 
27*7  per  cent.  The  treatment  followed  by  such  excellent  i^esnlts  has  the  merit  of 
extreme  simplicity  among  othei^.  It  consists  in  packmg  the  hollow  wound  resulting 
from  the  removal  of  the  whole  or  pai*t  of  the  tongue  with  iodoform  gauze,  which 
forms  a  dressing  which  moulds  itself  to  all  the  corners  of  the  cavity,  and  there 
*  cakes.'  The  mass  thus  formed  over  the  wound  adheres  to  the  latter  for  several  days, 
and  cannot  be  removed  without  giving  rise  to  bleeding.  It  is  therefore  left  in  sUu 
until  loosened  by  the  granulation  of  the  underlying  surface,  which  is  usually  on  about 
the  6th  or  8th  day.  When  it  comes  away  the  wound  is  found  quite  dean,  and 
retains  enough  of  the  iodoform  on  its  surface  to  keep  it  bo  until  it  is  healed.  Tliis 
treatment  appears  to  promise  much,  modified  or  not  as  the  case  may  be.  I  have  only 
had  an  opportunity  of  employing  it  once  in  a  case  still  under  treatment,  on  which  I 
operated  a  month  ago.  But,  as  far  as  this  case  was  concerned,  the  mouth  remained 
perfectly  sweet  throughout,  and  the  only  disadvantage  the  dressing  appeared  to  have 
was  probably  due  to  my  putting  too  much  iodoform  on  the  gauze.  The  patient 
appeared  to  suffer  a  little  from  it,  and  to  feel  nauseated  for  a  day  or  two.  But  this 
may  not  have  been  due,  of  course,  to  the  drug.  In  other  cases,  in  which  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Heath,  has  used  powdered  iodoform  as  a  simple  dressing  without  gauze  for  the 
wound  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  results  have  been  equally  good.  Indeed,  it 
would  appear  from  recent  observations  that  in  this  strong  antiseptic  we  have 
discovered  the  best  dressing  yet  used  for  the  after  treatment  of  excisions  of  the  tongue 
and  floor  of  the  mouth.  This  will  no  doubt  be  employed  in  various  ways,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  different  surgeons,  but  if  it  continue  to  give  as  good  results  as  hereto- 
fore in  preventing  septic  changes  in  the  secretions  on  the  wound  surfiioes,  but  little 
ia  lefl  to  be  desired. 

In  most  of  the  cases  in  the  series  just  alluded  to,  the  patients  were  fed  by  an 
oesophageal  tube  introduced  for  each  meal  for  several  days,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  contributed  to  some  extent  towards  the  very  good  results  obtained, 
the  mouth  being  thus  kept  quiet  and  much  cleaner  than  could  otherwise  be  expected. 

In  several  of  the  cases  at  University  College  Hospital  we  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  feeding  our  patients  with  nutritive  enemata  for  the  first  few  days,  with  a  similar 
object  in  view,  and  this  has  answered  well  as  long  as  the  rectum  tolerates  the  injec- 
tions. As  a  rule  this  is  only  for  a  few  days,  after  which  it  becomes  very  irritable  and 
expels  even  small  enemata.  But  in  the  meantime  the  wound  has  probably  reached 
th3  stage  of  clean  granulation,  after  which  there  is  less  danger  of  the  particles  of  food 
sticking  in  comers  of  the  cavity  and  provoking  foulness.  Other  surgeons  have  found 
this  plan  to  answer  equally  well. 

Washes  of  various  kinds  may  also  be  used  with  some  benefit  after  excision  of  the 
tongue,  though  not  equal  as  antiseptics  to  applications  of  Iodoform.  Among  these 
Chlorate  and  Permanganate  of  Potash,  or  Carbolic  Acid,  are  perhaps  the  beat,  but 
they  often  produce  severe  pain  in  the  wounded  part,  and  the  very  necessity  of  con- 
stant repetition  places  them  much  behind  iodoform  as  a  dressing,  which  requires 
to  be  renewed  only  once  or  twice  in  a  day.  Ci7stalB  of  Permanganate  of  Potasli 
have  also  been  used  to  apply  to  the  wounded  surfieuses  at  the  first  dressing  as  an 
escharotic,  which  was  hoped  would  pi-event  septic  absorption,  but  it  has  fallen  again 
into  disuse,  iodoform  dressing  replacing  it. 

Relative  mortality  of  different  operations. — ^A  glance  at  the  relative  mortality  of  the 
various  methods  of  extirpation  already  enumerated  may  perhaps  now  suitably  follow 
the  above  tables.  But  here  we  are  met  by  the  great  difSculty  of  classifying  the  published 
operations,  so  few  of  these  are  precisely  alike,  owing  to  the  individual  peculiarities  of 
each  case  and  the  particular  fancy  of  the  various  sui^^eons  who  have  dealt  with  them. 
They  may  be,  however,  roughly  classed  in  two  ways ;  but  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  placing  too  much  reliance  upon  the  hard  figures  brought  out  under  either  mode. 
Thus  they  may  be  ai*ranged — (1)  according  to  the  position  from  which  the  tongue  was 
removed,  and  (2)  according  to  the  appliance  used  for  the  actual  severance  of  the 
ti>4SUes.  In  the  first  case  the  tongue  will  have  been  partially  or  wholly  extirpated 
either  (a)  through  the  mouth  ;  (6)  after  division  of  the  jaw  ;  or  (c)  from  beneath  the 
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latter.     In  the  second  case,  either  (a)  the  wii^  or  chain  ^craaeur  has  been  used,  or 
(6)  the  galvanic  ^craaeur,  or  (c)  the  simple  cutting  instruments,  knives,  or  scissors. 

In  our  table  of  38  operations  for  cancer  of  tongue,  the  first  classification  will  only 
go  a  short  waj,  the  great  majority  of  the  tongues  having  been  removed  through  the 
month.  But  all  the  more  it  is  of  value  as  showing  the  relative  dangers  of  the  gal- 
vanic and  the  simple  ^raseor  to  some  extent,  though  the  numbers  are  small.  The 
operaiions  arrange  themselves  as  follows : — 


Galv.  teraseur  from  the  mouth  . 

„  ftftnr  division  of  jaw 

Wire  ^raaeur  from  the  mouth   . 

„  Irom  hyoid  incision 

Scisflori  from  mouth   . 
Kuife  and  cautery  from  mouth     . 
Knife  after  division  of  jaw  . 


Total 

Died 

13 

6 

4 

3 

12 

1 

6 

1 

2 

— 

1 



1 

— 

38 

10 

Mortality,  p.c. 


38-4 

8-3 
200 


26-3 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  17  cases  where  the  gal  v.  ^craseur  was  used,  8  died, 
6  of  the  deaths  being  due  to  the  direct  lung  affections  described  above,  the  remaining 
2  dying  respectively  of  csdema  glottidis  and  ordinary  septicaemia.  Of  17  cases  in 
which  the  wire  ^craseur  was  employed,  2  died,  one  of  surgical  pneumonia,  the  other 
of  ordinary  pyaemia,  with  abscesses  over  the  spleen  and  renal  infarcis,  the  lungs 
being  healthy. 

Billroth's  two  series  of  cases  are  classified  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  above, 
except  that  there  are  two  additions  not  represented  among  our  cases  and  that  opera- 
tions  for  recurrence  are  included.  The  latter  fact  of  course  lowers  the  mortality 
relatively,  for  in  this  country  second  operations  are  not  usually  counted  in  this  way 
in  statistics.  In  examining  the  table  below,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  first 
series  (von  Winniwarter)  includes  only  42  patients,  and  the  second  (Woelfler)  44.  The 
statistics,  however,  are  particularly  valuable  as  coming  from  the  experience  of  one 
operator  and  his  assistants  in  one  hospital : — 


Extirpation  from  the  mouth, 
including  7  (vou  W. 'stable) 
by  galvanic  ^ruseur 

Extirpation  from  the  mouth 
after  ligature  of  linguftl 
artery  or  arteries 

ExtirfMition  from  supra- 
hyoid region 

ExUrpation  with  section  of 
jaw ;  (1)  •  temporary  re- 
section ' ;  (2)  removal  of 
part  of  jaw 

Total       . 

Extirpation  of  glands    for 

recurrence 
Extirpation  of   tongue    by 

pharyngotomy  incision 

Total 


VON  WlXVIWARTRR 

Total 

Died 

Mortality 

21 

2 

96 

18 

6 

27-7 

13 

6 

461 

2 

2 

100 

54 

16 

27-7 

3 

1 

— 

67 

_ 
16 

— 

280 

WoKLFUCB  Mortality 

total  of 

j  cooiblned 
Total         Died        Mortality  tatileti 


20  6         260 

No  galvanic  ^raseiur 
20  2         100 


4 
6 


60 

1 
61 


106 


17-0 

18-4 

36-2 
376 


« 

10-0 

221 

1 

1      0 

17-6 

1 
231 » 

On  carefully  examining  von  Winniwarter's  series  of  cases  in  detail,  I  find  that  they 
cannot  be  fairly  compai^ed  with  ours  in  any  other  way  except  in  one  point  —  namely, 

»  Or  290  on  86  individuals.  r^ ^^^T^ 
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the  exciflion  by  the  galv.  ^craseur  from  the  mouth.  Of  these  there  were  7,  of  which 
2  died,  or  28*5  per  cent.,  results  not  quite  so  bad  as  where  this  instrument  was  used 
at  our  hospital  in  a  larger  number  of  cases,  but  still  pointing  to  the  risks  attending 
on  its  employment.  Apparently  the  wire  or  chain  6craseur  was  not  used  in  any  of 
Billroth *8  cases,  so  that  we  have  no  way  of  contrasting  his  with  ours  in  respect  to  the 
desiiubility  of  its  employment  It  may  be  mentioned  further  that  in  Woel6er's  series 
where  extirpation  took  place  from  the  mouth,  as  in  the  first  group  of  the  above  tabk 
without  preliminary  ligature  of  the  lingual  artery,  the  parts  were  cut  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  with  a  curved  scissors  by  a  method  since  independently  advocated 
by  Mr.  Whitehead  as  possessing  many  advantages. 

But  one  point  is  quite  clear  from  All  these  analyses — ^namely,  that  though  those 
operations  for  well-marked  disease  on  the  tongue  which  require  extensive  dissection 
along  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  side  of  the  neck,  with  or  without  division  of  the 
jaw,  have  hitherto  been  the  most  dangerous  of  any,  they  have  given  the  best  results 
(where  the  patient  has  survived)  as  to  non-recuirence  or  length  of  immunity  from 
recurrence.  And  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  risks  connected 
with  these  more  extensive  operations  we  find  them  nearly  all  of  one  class — they  are 
almost  always  due,  namely,  to  septic  infection  of  one  kind  or  another.  When  the  dis- 
eased tongue  has  been  removed  by  the  sub-maxillary  method  at  its  base,  the  dangers 
of  shock  of  haemorrhage  into  the  air-passages  or  otherwise  have  not  been  encountered. 
The  deaths  resulting  have  in  almost  every  instance  been  due  to  septioemia,  pyamiia,  or 
surgical  pneumonia.  This  being  so,  we  may  hope  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when, 
having  learned  how  to  operate  on  this  particular  region  aseptically,  and  in  the  after 
treatment  to  guai'd  against  putrid  infection,  we  may  proceed  fearlessly  to  the  more 
deliberate  radical  extirpation  of  the  diseased  tongue  and  infiltrated  parts  around,  and 
80  save  our  patients  from  recurrence,  which  so  frequently  follows  the  other  methods 
that  they  almost  deserve  the  name  of  the  palliative  operations.  Such  an  elimination 
of  the  dangers  of  sepsis  haA  gradually  taken  place  in  the  history  of  other  grave  pro- 
cedures of  late  years,  thanks  to  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Lister  in  particular,  and  also  to  a 
general  advance  of  surgery  all  along  the  line.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
it  is  quite  possible  here  too.  We  now  know  our  enemy  and  his  various  modes  of 
attack  in  great  measure.  If  we  can  meet  him  and  foil  him,  we  shall  have  achieved 
another  triumph  in  surgery.  We  shall  have  rescued  a  large  and  possibly  increasing 
class  of  patients  from  one  of  the  most  painful,  distressing,  and  rapidly  fatal  forms  of 
cancerous  disease  known.  That  we  are  justified  in  risking  a  good  deal  in  the  mean- 
time in  the  pursuit  of  such  an  end,  no  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  these  cases 
can  for  a  moment  doubt.  The  fact  of  the  disease  being  so  inevitably  and  rapidly 
fatal  is  enough  for  this.  And  we  are  further  justified,  after  a  considerable  number  of 
years*  experience,  by  the  knowledge  that  we  have  already  achieved  much,  however 
much  still  remains  to  be  done.  That  there  is  a  great  and  useful  future  for  the  more 
extensive  and  radical  operations  on  the  tongue  and  the  parts  about  Us  rooty  we  may 
venture  now  to  predict  with  confidence. 

Palliative  treatme7it /or  cancer  oftlie  tongue. — And  though  this  be  all  true,  it  in 
no  way  lessens  the  force  of  the  conclusion  ventured  on  at  the  commencement  of  this 
section — namely,  that  the  greatest  of  all  advances  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  of  the 
tongue  is  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  early  diagnosis  and  early  and  decided 
operative  interference  while  the  disease  is  still  purely  and  beyond  all  doubt  local. 

There  now  remain  but  a  few  words  to  be  said  as  to  the  palliative  treatment  of 
cancer  of  the  tongue,  when,  for  any  reason,  excision  of  the  organ  is  not  undertaken. 

The  first  great  evil  which  the  patient  will  wish  to  be  relieved  from  will  be  tiie 
pain,  which  in  many  cases  is  almost  intolerable.  This  is  not  present  in  every  case  of 
the  affection,  however,  of  cancer  of  the  tongue  ;  and  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  even 
advanced  disease  produced  but  little  discomfort.  S^till,  the  instances  in  which  it  is 
present,  and  they  are  many,  call  for  relief  urgently.  The  pain  is  usually  felt,  not  only 
in  the  organ  itself,  but  also  frequently  over  nearly  the  whole  distribution  of  the  fiftli 
nerve  on  the  aflected  side.  In  such  a  case,  anodynes  will  give  only  partial  and  tem- 
porary relief,  and  something  moi'e  must  be  done.     Here  the  division  of  the  gurstatoiy 
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nerve,  proposed  many  years  ago  by  Hilton,  has  been  found  of  much  benefit  by  several 
8ui^eon8.  The  mode  of  performing  this  operation,  defined  later  by  Moore,*  is  perhaps 
better  than  that  originally  practised  by  Hilton,  and  is  now  usually  followed.  A  curved 
bistoury  is  passed  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  at  a  point 
oorreeponding  to  and  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  last  molar  tooth  to 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  when  it  has  reached  below  the  ridge  of  the  bone  which 
corresponds  to  the  nerve,  it  is  pressed  firmly  outwards  against  the  jaw  and  made  to 
cut  upon  the  latter  as  it  is  withdrawn.  In  this  way  the  nerve  is  severed  as  far 
back  as  is  necessary.  In  Moore's  cases  the  relief  to  the  pain  was  great  and  lasting, 
and  the  patient's  condition  wa«  much  improved. 

This  operation  has  another  good  eflect,  hardly  less  marked— -namely,  an  arrest  of 
the  profuse  salivation  which  in  many  cases  renders  a  patient's  life  very  miserable , 
and  is  besides  very  exhausting. 

The  next  trouble  which  will  call  for  treatment  will  be  the  intense  foDtor  arising 
from  the  decomposing  debris  of  the  ulcer  with  the  saliva  secreted  over  it.  This  is 
often  acutely  distrassing  to  the  patient  and  his  friends,  and  may  lead  eventually 
to  surgical  pneumonia  if  not  checked,  as  in  two  of  Moore's  cases.  This  is  best 
treated  by  the  sprinkling  over  the  ulcerated  surface,  cleaned  previously  as  far  as 
possible,  of  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  iodoform.  If  the  growth  have  been  fairly 
dried  beforehand,  this  will  cling  and  stick  to  the  surface  for  a  long  time,  even  days, 
and  most  effectually  control  all  decomposition,  as  I  have  seen  in  more  than  one  case. 
If  this  be  not  to  hand,  washes  of  Condy's  fluid,  of  Chlorate  of  Potash,  or  Carbolic 
Acid  in  solution  may  be  used  with  good  effect.  But  these  are  troublesome  from  the 
necessity  of  constant  repetition,  and  often  from  the  aggravation  of  the  pain  which 
they  often  produce.  The  inti'oduction  of  Iodoform  into  the  treatment  of  such  cases 
has  therefore  been  a  great  advance,  for  thei^e  is  no  objection  to  its  use  if  not  too  freely 
applied,  and  its  effect  is  slightly  anodyne  as  well  as  strongly  antiseptic. 

Again,  patients  with  advanced  lingual  cancer  not  unfrequently  suffer  from 
repeated  bleedings  from  opening  up  of  the  arteries  of  the  tongue.  Here  we  are 
frequently  driven  from  one  strong  local  haemostatic  to  another,  until  at  last  ligature 
of  the  lingual  artery  has  to  be  resorted  to.  This  will  generally  be  effectual,  but  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  operation  if,  as  is  usual  in  advanced  cases,  the  side  of  the  neck  be 
the  seat  of  much  indui*ation  around  infiltrated  glands.  Hence  an  extra  reason,  if  one 
were  wanting,  for  the  performance  of  early  excL«don.  For  we  know  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  disease  once  removed  from  the  tongue  and  floor  of  the  mouth 
does  not  recur  there  again,  but  in  the  glands,  and  thus  the  risks  of  haemorrhage  are 
eliminated  in  the  further  course  of  the  case. 

Finally,  the  pra^ure  effects  of  the  recurrent  growths  in  the  neck'  may  have  to  be 
oonsidei-ed.  Thus  we  may  be  called  upon  to  feed  a  patient  with  a  catheter  passed 
down  the  oesophagus  past  an  obstruction  from  enlarged  glands,  as  in  one  of  our  latest 
cases  at  University  College  Hospital ;  or  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  gastrotomy 
may  have  to  be  entertained  if  this  fail.  But  these  are  matters  of  general  surgery,  and 
need  not  be  more  than  alluded  to  here. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  fiekct  once  more  that  extii'pation  of  the 
tongue  for  cancer  removes  several  of  these  sources  of  distress  just  alluded  to,  to  which 
patients  unoperated  on  are  almost  inevitably  expased — namely,  pain,  foetor,  salivation, 
and  the  swallowing  of  discliarges,  and  life  is  thus  rendered  at  least  tolerable,  if  it  is 
not  prolonged. 

Arthur  K  Barker. 

«   Trans.  Med.-  Chir,  Soc.  vol.  xlv.  p.  47. 
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DIPHTHERIA  AND  CROUP. 

Diphtheria. 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  name  of  diphlheria  was  unknown  in  England.  It  ia  highly 
probable  that  the  descriptions  of  some  of  our  older  writers  refer  to  this  disease, 
which  no  doubt  appeared  then,  as  now,  in  an  epidemic  form ;  but  for  a  very  long 
period  England  had  been  free  from  its  presence,  and  our  acquaintance  with  its  symp 
toms  and  consequences  was,  till  recently,  chiefly  derived  from  observations  made  in 
France,  where  it  had  been  known  and  studied  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  first  observations  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  led  to  a  true  undei-standing 
of  the  nature  of  that  false  membrane  which  so  eminently  characterises  diphtheria  were 
made  with  reference  to  sporadic  croup  by  Dr.  Home,*  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  He  first  recognised  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  fibrine,  moulded  to  the  form 
of  the  subjacent  structures,  and  adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane,  but  lying  quite 
upon  its  surface,  '  and  generally  l3dng  loose  upon  it.'  Prior  to  this  date  such  exuda- 
tions wera  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  membrane  itself,  detached  in  the  form  of  a  slough. 

In  1801  Dr.  Cheyne  published  his  essay  on  *  Cynanche  Trachealis,  or  Croup,'  in 
which  he  described  clearly  a  membranous  laryngitis,  and  figured  the  post-mortem 
appearance  of  the  parts  concerned. 

From  this  time  the  word  '  croup '  began  to  be  applied  to  that  form  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  air-passages  which  is  attended  with  the  production  of  a  false  membrane. 

In  1821  Bretonneau,*  in  his  Memoirs  read  before  the  French  Academy,  called 
attention  to  an  epidemic  disease,  in  which  occurred  a  specific  inflammation  attended 
with  the  formation  of  false  membmne,  chiefly  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat  and  windpipe,  but  also  upon  excoriated  skin.  This  disease  he  called  first 
*  diphtherite  '  and  subsequently  *  diphtheric ; '  he  considered  it  due  to  a  specific  virus, 
and  believed  that  membranous  croup  was  one  of  its  manifestations. 

Thus  arose  the  name  *  diphtheria,'  which  has  ever  since  been  employed  to  de- 
signate the  disease  of  which  Bretonneau  gave  the  first  scientific  account,  the 
symptoms  of  which  have  undergone  so  little  change,  that  his  report  continues  to  be  a 
very  faithful  picture  of  the  usual  forms  which  it  presents,  although  his  theory  of  the 
local  character  of  the  disease  has  been  now  almost  entirely  abandoned. 

Definition,^ — Diphtheria  may  therefore  be  defined  as  an  acute  specific  febrile 
disease,  contagious  and  often  epidemic,  the  special  characters  of  which  are — (a)  the 
formation  of  false  membrane,  chiefly  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat 
and  air-passages,  but  also  upon  excoriated  skin  siufaces ;  (b)  a  grave  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing depression  and  ansemia  ;  and  (c)  in  the  later  stages,  evidences  of  disturbed 
innervation. 

It  attacks  persons  of  all  ages,  but  prevails  most  among  childi*en  under  seven 
yeara  of  age.  Of  adults,  those  are  most  prone  to  diphtheria  who  are  suffering  or  con- 
valescing from  other  diseases  or  from  injury.  Among  children  it  is  not  uncommonly 
associated  with  measles,  and  with  enteric  and  scarlet  fevers.  It  shows  no  preference 
for  either  sex. 

^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature^  Causps,  and  Cure  of  the  Croup,  by  Francis  Home,  M.D. 

'  Memoirs  on  DiphtheHay  published  by  the  New  Sydenham  Sixsiety. 

'  For  definition  of  the  word  *  diphrheria,'  the  reader  is  also  referred  to  the '  Report  of  the 
Scientific  Oommittee  '  of  the  Medicf»-Ohirurgfical  Society,  'On  the  Relations  of  Membranous 
Oroup  and  Diphtheria,'  Med,-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  30.  Frequent  use  of  this  most 
valuable  Report  has  been  made  in  this  article. 
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The  most  common  source  of  the  disease  is  doubtless  contagion,  and  as  with  other 
inoculablc  diseases  which  are  also  certainly  conveyed  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy 
through  the  atmosphere  without  actual  contact,  so  with  this  there  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  in  certain  investigated  instances  the  infection  has  been  so  propagated  ; 
and  we  can  hardly  withhold  our  assent  to  the  proposition  that  it  may  be  so  in  all, 
although  it  19  not  always,  perhaps  not  often,  possible  to  ttuce  the  source  of  the  infec- 
tion, and  the  means  of  its  transmission.^  Filth  and  bad  dminage  are,  however, 
certainly  favourable  for  its  development. 

Symptoms, — ^The  incubation  period  of  diphtheria  is  not  certainly  known;  it 
a]>pe«ir8  to  vary  between  a  few  hours  and  a  week.  At  a  variable  period  then,  but 
usually  a  few  days  after  exposure  to  the  poison,  the  person  attacked  shows  signs  of 
general  illness  and  febrile  disturbance,  accompanied  usually  by  sore-throat,  and  often 
by  some  tenderness  of  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

Diphtheritic  fever, — The  primaiy  action  of  the  poison  when  imbibed  into  the  system 
is  an  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  blood.  This  we  infer,  in  the  first  place,  from 
the  sense  of  malaise,  and  the  febrile  action,  which,  in  some  instances  very  slight 
indeed,  but  in  some  very  severe,  can  be  traced  before  any  local  manifestation  occurs. 
This  fever  alone  may  kill,  and  when  it  does  so,  it  is  always  by  its  assuming  an 
asthenic  character ;  the  patient  either  becomes  daily  weaker,  and  ultimately  dies  of 
exhaustion,  or  the  case  is  marked  by  a  low  muttering  delirium,  with  a  tendency  to 
slough  about  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  excessive  prostration,  and  rapid  sinking; 
in  either  case  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  very  frequent.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  is  the  invariable  character  of  the  disease,  however  inflammatory  the  fever  may 
in  the  first  instance  seem  to  be.  In  the  second  place,  we  infer  the  existence  of  blood- 
poisoning  from  the  occasional  appearance  of  purpura  and  sanious  exudations  in  fatal 
cases,  and  the  constant  sequel  of  intense  ansemia,  even  in  com|)aratively  mild  cases, 
during  convalescence. 

These  peculiarities  are  very  striking,  because  the  depression  resulting  from  the 
attack  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  severity,  and  even  when  the  fever  is  manifestly 
asthenic  in  its  character,  the  subsequent  w^eakness  seems  very  much  greater  than 
might  have  been  anticipated,  and  may  end  in  a  gradual  but  total  failure  of  vital 
power  after  all  danger  had  seemed  to  be  at  an  end. 

The  fibrinous  exudcUion. — The  next  immediate  effect  of  the  poison  is  the  local 
action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  which  looks  from  the  first  swollen  and 
red,  as  if  it  were  the  seat  of  active  inflammation.  And  such  no  doubt  it  is ;  but  it  is 
a  specific,  and  not  an  ordinary  inflammation.  It  is  quite  different  in  its  character 
and  consequences  from  the  ordinary  inflammation  of  mucous  membrane,  and  bears 
some  analogy  to  that  which  is  more  comnionly  restricted  to  serous  membi-ane ;  diflbr- 
ing  from  it  most,  perhaps,  in  its  tendency  to  localisation.  We  are  all  ]3erfectly  fami- 
liar with  the  rapid  spread  of  the  inflammatory  blush,  from  a  single  point,  over  the 
whole  involutions  of  the  peritonaeum,  with  its  sticky,  glazy,  and  fibrinous  exudation ; 
we  see  the  same  exudation  forming  a  thick  shreddy  coating  all  over  the  heart  or  cover- 
ing the  entire  surface  of  the  pleura.  In  diphtheria  we  have  the  same  character  marking 
the  exudation,  but  the  parts  involved  are  not  coextensive  with  the  HmitA  of  the  mem- 
brane. In  many  cases  the  patches  of  lymph  are  few  and  small,  and  the  inflammation 
is  confined  to  the  back  of  the  throat.  In  a  certain  number  of  instances,  the  trachea, 
and  even  the  bronchi,  are  involved ;  not  unfrequently  the  membrane  lining  the  nares 
LH  attacked  more  or  less  extensively ;  more  rarely  the  exudation  travels  down  the 
oesophagus  ;  and  in  a  few  cases  it  reaches  up  the  lachrymal  duct  to  the  surface  of  the 
eye.  The  laws  of  its  extension  seem  to  be  much  more  in  harmony  with  those  of 
mucous  than  of  serous  inflammations,  and  there  is  but  little  diflference  in  this  respect 
Ywtween  diphtheria  and  ordinary  sore-throat,  which  may  either  be  limited  to  the  fauces, 
or  may  be  the  commencement  of  a  catarrh  ending  in  general  bronchitis.  The  char- 
acter of  the  exudation  varies  much  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  extent  of 
inflamed  surface  is  small,  the  effusion  is  scanty,  and  the  deposit  of  fihrine  of  less 

*  8ee  Dr.  W.  Ojrle'«  *  Kemarkb  un  the  Dissemination  of  Diphtheria/  67.  Gevrges  Hottjiutal 
Bqwrts,  vol.  ix.  p.  704. 
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thickness  and  consistency  ;  when  the  inflammation  is  more  extensive,  it  is  generally 
also  more  intense,  and  the  effusion  is  thicker  and  denser,  deeper  and  firmer.  But 
there  is  no  absolute  rule  in  this  respect.  The  fibrine  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  which 
usually  covers  inflamed  serous  membrane,  presenting  not  only  the  same  general 
appearances,  but  also  the  same  microscopical  elements. 

The  ordinary  consistence  of  the  effusion  is  such  that  it  is  often  called  false  mem- 
brane ;  but  it  is  sometimes  scarcely  more  cohesive  than  paste,  and  contains  more 
granular  matter  and  cells  than  fibre  in  its  structure.  The  mucous  membrane  on 
which  it  rests  is  almost  always  redder  than  usual ;  and  when  the  fibrinous  layer  in 
removed,  it  looks  raw  and  irritable,  as  if  denuded  of  its  epithelium  ;  it  is  generally 
also  dotted  over  with  bloody  points  where  the  adhesion  has  been  closer  or  the 
exudation  has  entered  the  mucous  follicles  and  torn  the  tissue  in  its  removal. 

The  diphtheritic  exudation  does  not,  however,  always  commence  upon  the  throat ; 
it  may  attack  primarily  the  larynx,  the  nares,  or  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft 
palate,  situations  wheie  its  presence  would  be  less  obvious  and  whei«  its  disoovery 
may  be  difficult.  It  may  also  be  seen  on  the  skin  when  the  cuticle  has  been  removed 
by  a  blister ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  contagion  of  the  disease  has  spread  in  this  wa} 
to  i)ersons  who  have  had  blisters  apphed  while  living  in  rooms  where  others  have 
been  suffering  from  diphtheria.  AHy  ulcerated  or  abraded  surface,  in  persons 
labouring  under  the  disease,  may  similarly  become  coated  with  false  membrane ;  and 
not  unfrequently  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pudenda  in  female  children  is  the  seat 
of  a  similar  exudation.  Suppuration  of  an  unhealthy  kind  sometimes  attacks  the 
mucous  membrane  beneath  the  exudation,  which  melts  away  with  a  gangrenous 
odour,  leaving  a  slough  or  a  foul  ulcerated  surface  behind ;  and  then  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease  may  be  changed,  and  the  patient  may  fall  into  that  low  typhoid  oondi< 
tion  which  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  absorption  of  unhealthy  inflammatory 
products. 

The  mere  fact  of  exudation  having  taken  place,  apart  from  its  value  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  severity  of  the  attack,  claims  our  most  earnest  attention,  from  its  occa- 
sional bearing  on  the  issue  of  the  case  as  a  local  complication.  It  is  not  the  extent 
of  surface  attacked  which  excites  apprehension,  but  the  importance  to  life  of  the 
nan'ow  chink  through  which  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
a  very  small  amount  of  thickening,  or  a  very  slight  deposit  on  the  membrane  cover- 
ing the  chordae  vocales,  may  obstruct  the  entrance  of  air,  and  cause  death  by  unffo- 
cation.  It  would  ap])ear  that  in  different  epidemics  the  tendency  of  the  inflammation 
to  spread  to  the  larynx  has  varied  veiy  greatly ;  t>ometimes  a  majority,  someiimes 
but  a  small  number  of  the  deaths  resulting  from  this  circumstance. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  tendency  to  the  laryngeal  implication  is  in 
proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  patient,  and  the  mortality  may  be  said  to  have  the 
same  relation  to  age.  The  gravity  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  may  be  estimated  by  the 
statement  of  the  Committee  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  that  ^  the  mortality 
where  laryngeal  membrane  is  found,  whether  with  or  without  faucial,  is  90  per  cent.' 

The  character  of  the  symptoms  will  obviously  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the 
locality  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane.  If  the  tonsils,  palate,  or  pharynx  be  the  part 
attacked,  there  will  be  painful  deglutition,  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  glands 
near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  perhaps  deafness,  or  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear. 
Post-phary  ngeal  abscess  also  sometimes  forms,  and  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  swallowing. 
If  the  nares  are  the  seat  of  the  exudation,  corysa  and  foul  dischai^  from  the  nose 
will  be  present,  while  the  laryngeal  complication  soon  makes  itself  evident  by  rapidly 
increasing  dyspnoea  and  all  its  attendant  distress.  When  the  laryngeal  symptoms 
occur,  they  are  of  a  gravity  which  at  once  makes  them  the  prominent  feature  of  tlie 
diseab:e.  The  child  becomes  increasingly  restless;  the  respiration  stridulous,  and 
the  cough  of  metallic  harshness ;  the  voice  becomes  whispering  or  is  lost  altogether ; 
thei^  is  an  expression  of  great  anxiety  ;  the  complexion  becomes  livid,  and  the  pulse 
rapid  and  weak.  An  important  symptom,  indicative  of  the  obstruction  to  the  ingress 
of  air  to  the  lungs,  is  the  recession  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  chest  with  each  inspiration ; 
this  is  the  more  m^^ked  the  greater  tlie  respiratory  efforts.     The  ui^ncy  of  the 
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symptoms  may  be  temporarily  relieved  by  the  expectoration  of  false  membrane,  or 
aggravated  by  recurring  spasm  of  the  glottis.  The  difficulty  of  the  breathing  induces 
great  exhaustion,  and,  as  the  disease  progresses,  the  patient  is  less  able  to  maintain  the 
effort.  The  respiration  becomes  moie  shallow,  the  drowsiness  more  overpowering, 
and  death  oocurs  either  in  a  sudden  spasm  of  the  glottis,  or  in  a  condition  of  coma  or 
exhaustion.  In  the  course  of  these  events  large  portions  of  the  lungs  may  become 
collapsed,  or  consolidation  may  occur  from  lobular  pneumonia. 

Albuminuria. — Another  symptom  of  common  occurrence  in  the  severer  forms  of 
diphtheria  is  an  albuminous  state  of  the  urine.  As  in  scarlatina,  the  presence  of 
albumen  is  simply  due  to  congestion  of  the  kidney  ;  and  we  conclude  that  in  some 
way  or  other  the  vitiated  or  poisoned  blood  stimulates  the  capillary  vessels  so  as  to 
produce  this  state  of  congestion ;  but  we  have  as  yet  no  clue  to  unravel  further  the 
mystery.  In  the  one  disease  the  urine  presents  no  trace  of  albumen  during  the 
acute  stage,  the  congestion  only  appearing  with  the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  after 
the  febrile  condition — the  scarlet  fever,  so  to  speak — hag  passed  off;  in  the  other  it 
commences  at  a  veiy  early  period  of  the  disease,  generally  lasts  only  for  a  few  days, 
and  does  not  cling  to  the  patient  during  convalescence,  as  is  the  case  so  often  in 
scarlatina.  It  causes  no  surprise  that  we  cannot  explain  these  peculiai-ities,  since  we 
have  no  idea  why  the  complication  exists  at  all,  when  it  does  not  accompany  any 
other  form  of  sore-throat,  nor  to  the  same  extent  any  other  febrile  disorder. 

Paralysia, — Another  phenomenon  accompanies  or  rather  follows  upon  attacks  of 
diphtheria  with  sufficient  frequency  to  establish  a  certain  relationship  between  them  ; 
but  as  yet  we  can  only  affirm  that  paralytic  affections  may  be  apprehended  after 
partial  convalescence  from  diphtheria— after,  indeed,  the  throat  is  perfectly  well, 
and  nothing  seems  wanting  to  recovery  but  the  due  performance  of  the  nutri- 
tive functions.  This  may  be  the  gravest  of  the  sequelae,  since  patients  may  die  of 
paralysis  of  the  heart  ^  when  no  lesion  whatever  can  bo  traced  after  death.  The 
paralysis  most  frequently  affects  only  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  of  speech,  but 
does  also  sometimes  include  nearly  all  the  muscular  tissues  throughout  the  body  ; 
the  sight  becomes  impaired  through  loss  of  the  adjusting  power  of  the  eye,'  the 
pulse  fails,  apparently  from  diminished  nervous  energy  iu  the  heart,  the  legs  and 
arms  become  partially  powerless,  and  sensations  of  tingling  and  numbness  are  com- 
plained of,  or  actual  amesthesia  exists. 

Epidemics  of  diphtheria  vary  much  in  severity,  and  wherever  the  disease  is  pre- 
valent there  commonly  occur  a  considerable  number  of  oases  of  sore-throat,  attended 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  depression,  and  followed  by  anaemia,  cases  which  it  is  fair  to 
presume  have  their  origin  in  a  diluted  or  mild  infection  with  the  diphtheritic  poison.' 

Treatment, — The  fatal  termination  of  an  attack  of  diphtheria  may  follow  either 
as  a  remote  or  immediate  result  of  the  fever  itself,  or  in  consequence  of  the  obetruc* 
tion  of  the  larynx  by  local  exudation ;  and  the  treatment  must  vary  as  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  83inptoms  is  the  predominant  feature  of  the  case.  Like  the  other 
acute  specific  diseases,  diphtheria  must  be  treated  on  general  principles,  inasmuch  as 
no  specific  remedies  have  yet  been  discovered  which  have  the  power  of  destroying 
the  blood-poisons  on  which  they  severally  depend. 

1.  In  some  rare  cases  the  patient  is  at  once  prostrated  by  the  severity  of  the 
fever ;  he  has  a  brown  tongue,  a  quick  and  feeble  pulse,  probably  purpurous  spots  on 
his  body,  or  a  aanious  discharge  from  the  nose  or  fauces,  and  occasionally  muttering 
delirium.  Such  cases  rarely  show  any  signs  of  rallying;  and  the  freest  use  of 
stimulants  affords  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  patient  or  enabling  him  to  recover 
from  the  shock  of  the  attack. 

2.  If  not  thus  prostrate  ftom  the  very  first,  yet  generally  from  an  early  period 
the  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  assume  a  low  or  asthenic  type,  and  to  produce  a 
depression,  which  must  be  met  or  even  foi*e8talled  by  the  administration  of  stimulants. 
The  difficulty  of  swallowing  must  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  quantity  of 

»  Diphtheria,  its  St/mutoms  and  Treatment,  by  William  Jeoner,  M.D.,  pp.  42-60. 
•  Diphtheria,  by  E.  H.  Gree '^^ 


^^./;r,,<rtcr..(,  «T  x^.  **.  Grecnhow,  M.D.,  p.  220, 
»  See  also  Dr.  W.  Ogle,  op,  cit,  p.  702. 
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nourishment  taken ;  patients  who  escape  the  first  severity  of  the  disease  are  btill 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  lingering  convalescence,  or  a  gradual  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  powers ;  and  hence  the  importance  of  a  sustaining  mode  of  treatment,  and  of 
the  careful  avoidance  from  the  outset  of  all  lowering  measures*  Chlorate  of  potash, 
hydrochloric  acid,  quinine,  and  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  are  the  oonstitutioQal 
remedies  on  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  most  writers,  the  greatest  reliance 
is  to  he  placed ;  but  if,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  their  adminis- 
tration, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  food  and  stimulants  ai*e  of  more  importance  than 
physic. 

3.  The  occurrence  of  unhealthy  suppuration  or  of  pyiemic  sjrmptoms  gives  of 
course  increased  gravity  to  the  case,  and  calls  for  increased  activity  in  the  administra- 
tion of  stimulants  and  tonic  remedies.  Abscesses  should  be  opened  early  and  dressed 
with  antiseptic  applications.  In  such  cases  opium  and  quinine  are  sometimes  very 
useful,  and,  indeed,  the  extent  to  which  both  opiates  and  stimulants  are  borne  is  often 
surprising. 

4.  The  local  disorder  claims  our  attention  more  especially  when  it  spreads  towards 
the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  idea  that  the  extent  of  the  exudation  was  the  cause  of 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  has  been  entirely  abandoned,  and  with  it  that  meddle- 
some activity  which  deemed  it  necessary  to  apply  caustics  or  astringents  several 
times  a  day  to  the  throat.  An  abraded  surface,  whether  of  cuticle  or  of  mnoouH 
membrane,  is  speedily  covered  with  the  diphtheritic  exudation  in  the  severer  forms 
of  the  disease,  even  when  no  contact  of  parts  is  possible ;  and  it  would  seem  perfect 
madness  to  apply  an  escharotic  which  tend?  to  denude  the  adjacent  membrane  of  its 
epithelium,  and  prepare  it  for  the  fibrinous  exudation  which  is  certain  to  take  itsplace. 
The  application  must  be  astringent,  not  escharotic ;  a  stimulant  to  the  diseased  surface, 
not  a  destroyer  of  its  vitality.  The  occasional  sponging  with  a  solution  of  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  or  a  very  dilute  mineral  acid,  or  a  weak  solution  of  lunar  caustic ;  the 
use  of  atomised  fluids  containing  detergents  or  astringents,  such  as  sulphnrons  acid, 
myrrh,  or  benzoin ;  inhalations  or  gargles  of  a  similar  kind  ;  these  may  assist  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  exudation,  or  in  stimulating  the  parts  to  a  more  healthy 
action  ;  but  the  power  of  such  means  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  very  limited. 

When  the  larynx  is  also  involved  in  the  exudation,  dyspnoea  and  insufficient 
aenttion  of  blood  add  very  materially  to  the  sufierings  of  the  patient  and  the  proha- 
bility  of  a  fatal  termination ;  and  the  question  naturally  presents  itself  whether  any, 
and  how  much,  benefit  may  be  anticipated  from  the  operation  of  tracheotomy.  It  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  give  in  few  words  a  definite  answer  to  this  inquiry,  or  to  lay 
down  rules  which  may  be  sufficient  to  guide  the  practitioner  in  deciding  on  his  counv. 
If  we  turn  to  statistics,  we  find  that  the  fatal  termination  is  not  averted  to  any  great 
extent,  although  in  all  probability  some  lives  have  been  saved  by  the  operation 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  lost.  But  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  frame  a  series 
of  cases  in  which  it  has  not  been  performed,  which  shall  be  an  exact  counterpart  to 
those  operated  upon  ;  and  without  such  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  knowledge  of  the 
exact  number  of  deaths  and  recoveries  after  operation  is  valueless.  It  is  indeed 
asserted  that  of  late  years  the  mortality  in  France  after  tracheotomy  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  formerly ;  but  this  may  depend  not  so  much  on  the  results  being  more 
favourable,  as  on  a  more  hopeful  series  of  cases  lieing  selected.  In  such  cimim- 
stancas  we  must  be  guided  by  general  principles,  and  the  rules  for  our  ffuidsnce 
nnist  be  admitted  to  be  based  pai-tly  on  conjecture.  It  may  be  assumed  then,  first 
of  all,  w^ith  tolerable  confidence,  that  when  the  general  symptoms  indicate  that  the 
attack  ia  comparatively  mild,  while  the  danger  of  suffocation  is  imminent,  tracheotomy 
does  give  a  chance  of  life  in  cases  otherwise  all  but  hopeless,  and  that  it  oertatnly 
does  give  prompt  and  certain  relief  to  the  suffering  immediately  caused  by  dyspnora, 
than  which  nothing  is  harder  to  bear.  But  no  surgeon  ought  to  undertske  the 
operation,  even  in  such  circumstances,  without  fully  explaining  that  relief,  and  relief 
only,  from  impending  suffocation  is  its  object.  Secondly,  when  the  dyspncn  is  less 
intense,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  relief  to  the  breathing  may  not  help 
forward  the  process  uf  cure  which  nature  is  working  out;  or  it  may  rather  be  sdud, 
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whether  the  existing  amount  of  dyspncea  does  not  materially  hinder  the  recovery, 
and  render  it  more  uncertain.  The  French  surgeons  are  disposed  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  the  opinion  is  shared  hy  many  among  ouTselves ;  hut  the  practice 
is  clearly  not  one  that  can  he  ui^ed  as  necessary  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge. Thirdly,  in  the  very  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  we  may  well  pause  hefore 
recommending  the  operation,  because  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  possible  saving 
of  life,  bat  one  merely  of  giving  temporary  relief.  In  addition  to  which,  we  must 
remember  that  the  operation  may  entirely  fail  to  give  relief  in  consequence  of  the  ' 
trachea  and  bronchi  being  blocked  up  by  false  membrane.  In  such  cases  it  can  only 
be  justified  by  intense  dyspnoea  and  impending  suffocation,  and  by  the  earnest  longing 
of  the  patient,  or  the  hiends,  to  have  something  done  to  procure  relief.  Could  we 
know  with  any  degree  of  certainty  how  far  the  exudation  extended  into  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes,  wo  should  have  most  valuable  information  to  guide  our 
decision.  Auscultation  should  with  this  view  always  be  carefully  practised  ;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  determination  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  one 
in  which  the  most  experienced  stethoscopist  may  fail  to  elicit  any  accurate  or  trust- 
worthy information.  If,  however,  the  operation  is  determined  upon,  it  is  vain  to 
defer  it  until  exhaustion  is  extreme,  or  the  lungs  are  hopelessly  damaged. 

5.  When  the  urgent  symptoms  are  passed,  convalescence  will  be  aided  hy 
the  administration  of  iron,  and  by  the  free  admission  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  All 
active  exertion  must  for  a  time  be  avoided,  and  only  resumed  gradually  and  with 
caution.  Care  in  this  respect  is  especially  needful  should  there  be  any  symptoms  of 
paralysis. 

6.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  many  slight  cases  occur,  which  assume 
more  or  loss  its  specific  characters,  and  are  marked  by  the  presence  of  small  shreds  of 
lymph  on  the  fauces.  An  ordinary  sore-throat  at  such  times  does  not  follow 
its  usual  course,  but  without  manifest  exposure  to  infection  is  somehow  assimi- 
lated to  diphtheria.  These  generally  require  no  special  treatment,  and  will  in  all 
probability  end  in  recovery  without  the  aid  of  medicine.  Such  cases  should, 
however,  be  removed  into  a  pure  air,  and  carefully  protected  from  all  depressing 
influences. 

CROtJP, 

The  word  '  croup '  has  long  been  in  use,  both  among  the  common  people  and 
by  physicians,  to  signify  an  acute  febrile  disease  of  children,  attended  with  difficult 
breathing  due  to  obstruction  of  the  windpipe..  But  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease 
has  not  been  well  defined ;  for  it  has  been  observed  that  the  symptoms  special  to  the 
larynx  may  have  varying  and  extremely  different  concomitants,  and  that  in  some 
instances  they  lead  to  a  rapidly  fatal  end,  while  in  others  they  terminate  in  speedy 
recovery.  It  has  thus  become  manifest  that  the  symptoms  which  gave  lise  to  the 
word  *  croup '  may  be  a  part  of  several  distinct  diseases,  and  the  relation  of  the 
symptoms  to  the  difieases  has  been  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty.  Therefore,  as  it  is 
desirable  that  our  terms  should  only  imply  as  much  as  we  know,  it  will  l)e  both 
convenient  and  reasonable  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  of  the  Medico- 
Chimrgical  Society,*  'that  the  term  "croup"  be  henceforth  used  wholly  as  a  clinical 
definition,  implying  laryngeal  obstruction  occurring  with  febrile  symptoms  in  children.' 
Using  the  word  in  this  fiense,  it  will  be  found  that  cases  of  *  croup*  are  separable  into 
two  classes,  distinguished  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  false  membrane,  and  that 
although  this  criterion  may  not  always  be  available  (that  is  to  say,  it  may  not  always 
he  possible  to  determine  the  existence  or  not  of  false  membrane),  yet  that  there  are 
certain  broad  and  important  distinctions  between  the  two  groups  of  cases,  which  giv^e 
to  each  of  them  a  very  different  signification. 

The  distinctions  between  membranous  and  non-membranous  croup  are  chiefly 
tlifae  :  *  First,  that  the  membranous  is  enormously  more  fatal  than  the  non-membran- 
ous disease,  so  that,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  of  the  first  class 

*  See  Jtfpart  of  Med.-Chir.  Ommittee,  mpra  cU.  p.  23.  ^  Op.  cit.  p.  33. 
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die,  and  nearly  all  of  the  seeond  class  recover.  Second,  the  membranous  affoction 
shows  no  preference  for  sex,  but  the  non-membnuKons  is  much  more  common  among 
male  childron.  Third,  the  onset  of  the  membranoos  form  of  croup  is  much  len 
sudden  than  of  the  non-membranous ;  in  the  first  class  of  cases  tbe  patient  usual!  j 
shows  signs  of  considerable  illness  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  commencement  of  the 
laryngeal  symptoms,  and  in  many  of  this  class  the  croup  is  consecutive  to  mem- 
branous inflammation  of  the  throat  or  other  parts ;  in  the  second  class  the  BUatk 
is  apt  to  come  on  suddenly  in  the  night,  without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  or 
after  only  those  of  slight  catarrh.  Fourth,  in  the  cases  which  recover,  the  dnratioD 
of  the  membranous  is  greater  than  of  the  non-membranous  disease.  Fifth,  non-mem- 
bnmpus  croup  is  apt  to  recur,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  membranous  ibrffl. 
Sixth,  there  is  a  much  greater  tendency  to  albuminuria  in  membranous  than  in 
non-membranous  croup. 

Of  membranous  croup,  by  far  the  most  common  cause  is  the  contagion  of  diphtharii» 
although  probably  it  may  arise  from  foul  air  and  water,  or  other  unhealthy  anr- 
roundings,  and  also  in  association  with  measles,  scarlatina,  and  tjrphoid  fever, 
*  independently  of  any  ascertainable  exposure  to  the  special  diphtheritic  infection.'  ^ 
It  appears  also  that  membranous  inflammation  of  the  air-paasages  may  occasionallj 
follow  exposure  to  cold,  and  accidental  injuries,  such  as  the  inhalation  of  steam,  or 
the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  laiynx ;  but  cases  of  this  kind  are  so  rare 
that  they  do  not  call  for  separate  consideration.  All  that  need  be  said  therefore 
concerning  membranous  croup  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  section  upon  '  Diph« 
theria.' 

Non-membnmons  croup  is  a  disease  of  childhood,  and  may  be  either  inflammatoiy 
or  spasmodic  This  division  into  inflammatory  and  spasmodic  croup  is  neoesaary  for 
the  sepaimtion  of  two  groups  of  the  non-membranous  disease  which  have  an  entirely 
difierant  origin ;  nevertheless  it  is  needful  to  point  out  that  with  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  spasm  may  be  combined  and  moreover  play  a  prominent  part ;  and,  on 
the  other  hiuid,  that  the  spasmodic  afTection  may  be  attended  with  some  degree  of 
pyrexia. 

With  these  explanations,  then,  as  to  the  limits  of  the  criteria,  cases  of  croap  may 
be  classified  as  follows  : — 

'1.  Due    to    diphtheritic  con- 
tagion. 
Due  to  foul  air  or  other  \  ^         ^ 
unhealthy  surroundings.    I    *^^-j« 
Associated     with     certain  f   JJ^ea^^ 
specific  fevers. 


Croup 


Membranous 


L  Following  exposure  to  cold. 


5.  Following  injuries.  )     ^^ 

^*  ,  (I.  Inflammatory — catarrhal. 

Non-membranous    .    i  «    a  j- 

\2.  Spasmodic — nervous. 


Inflammatory  non-membranous  croup  is  a  catarrhal  afiection  of  childhood,  occui^ 
ring  chiefly  iu  cold  weather,  and  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  east  winds. 
Boys  are  more  prone  to  it  than  girls,  and  a  child  who  has  once  suflered  from  it« 
attack  is  liable  to  a  recurrence.  It  usually  comes  on  in  the  night ;  the  child  may 
have  gone  to  bed  apparently  well,  or  more  commonly  with  some  slight  catarrhal 
symptoms,  when,  after  a  few  hours  of  restless  sleep,  it  wakes  in  a  condition  of  aeut4> 
fever,  and  with  a  hard  dry  cough  which  has  a  very  peculiar  sharp  ringing  sotiod 
dependent  on  the  changes  which,  from  the  first,  occur  in  the  larynx  and  trachea  The 
sound  of  the  cough  is  so  remarkable,  that  when  a  child  produces  this  brassy  tone  in 
coughing,  the  attendant  is  tempted  to  conclude,  without  further  inquiry,  that  the 
disease  is  croup.  There  is  very  generally  no  difficulty  in  swallowing,  any  feeling  of 
soreness  of  throat  being  confined  to  the  windpipe,  and  not  reaching  the  faucea.     The 

'  Mtd.'Chir.  Rtpmrt.up,  ek,  p.  81. 
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breathing  is  always  hurried,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  febrile  state,  partly 
because  air  enters  the  lungs  with  difficulty.  As  the  disease  proceeds  this  difficulty 
increases,  and  the  dyspnosa  recurs  in  paroxysms,  which  become  every  hour  more  dis- 
tressing. Such  paroxysms  often  follow  a  fit  of  coughing,  but  occasionally  come  on 
without  any  apparent  cause.  These  symptoms  are  due  to  inflammation  of  the  lar3mx 
and  trachea,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  is  swollen  and  vascular,  and  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease  dry ;  subsequently  a  more  or  less  abundant  secretion  occurs  of 
tenacious  mucus,  or  muoo-purulent  fluid.  Towards  morning  there  will  probably  be 
some  abatement  of  the  symptoms,  which,  however,  increase  again  with  the  approach 
of  night ;  but  after  a  day  or  two,  if  there  be  no  complication,  the  severity  of  the 
attack  usually  diminishes,  the  fever  passes,  and  the  child  is  left  somewhat  weak  and 
hoarse,  but  not  otherwise  ill.  For  some  time,  however,  there  will  be  a  liability  to  a 
return  of  hoarseness  after  any  unusual  vocal  eflfort,  and  to  a  croupy  cough  on  ex- 
posure to  cold. 

The  disease  usually  ends  in  recovery,  but  death  may  occur  in  one  of  the 
paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  owing  to  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis.  Complications 
moreover  may  arise;  for  instance,  in  a  rickety  child  serious  collapse  of  the  lung  may 
occur ;  or  the  laryngeal  and  tracheal  affection  may  pass  on  to  bronchitis  and  lobular 
pneumonia,  each  with  their  attendant  dangers,  and  a  corresponding  ina'ease  in 
the  gravity  of  the  case. 

Treatment, — The  first  essential  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  is,  that  the  patient 
be  placed  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere.  For  this  purpose  the  bed  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  curtains,  within  which  should  be  directed  a  jet  of  steam  from  a  bron- 
chitis kettle,  or  some  similar  apparatus.  If  the  child  is  robust,  a  few  leeches  may  be 
applied  over  the  top  of  the  sternum.  Warm  fomentations  or  poultices  should  be 
placed  over  the  throat,  and  a  warm  bath  may  with  advantage  be  given  at  the  outset. 
The  bowels  should  be  cleared  by  a  mercurial  purge ;  and  salines,  antimony,  and 
bromide  of  potassium  administered.  If  the  difficulty  of  breathing  increase  to  a 
serious  extent,  great  relief  may  be  obtained  by  antimonial  emetics.  The  antimony 
should  then  be  given,  not  in  small  doses,  but  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  vomit- 
ing, which  may  thus  be  provoked  from  tune  to  time  as  seems  necessary.  Perhaps, 
if  given  with  ipecacuanha,  a  smaller  dose  of  antimony  suffices.  If  there  be  much 
sfiasm,  opium  and  hyoscyamus  are  to  be  recommended.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
keep  the  bowels  clear,  and  to  administer  only  the  most  digestible  food.  The  pre* 
sence  of  undigested  food  in  the  stomach  is  very  apt  to  aggravate  the  laryngeal 
spasm.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  children  are  easily  depressed,  and  that 
difficult  breathing  is  in  itself  extremely  exhausting ;  the  character  of  the  pulse  and 
the  general  aspect  of  the  child  must  therefore  be  carefully  watched,  and  any  signs 
of  failing  power  noted  and  acted  upon.  The  prolongation  of  extreme  dyspnoea,  or  the 
recurrence  of  severe  spasm  of  the  glottis,  would  call  for  tracheotomy. 

Spasmodic  choup,  child-crowing,  or  laryngismus  stridulus,  depends  upon  a  spasm 
of  the  glottis  having  its  origin  in  some  nervous  irritation.  It  is  usually  but  a  part 
of  a  convulsive  disorder  affecting  other  muscles  besides  those  of  the  larynx.  It  is 
especially  common  among  rickety  children,  and  among  those  that  are  teething  or 
have  been  recently  weaned.  In  those  that  are  prone  to  its  attacks,  the  spasm  is 
especially  liable  to  occur  during  the  prevalence  of  catarrhal  symptoms.  Tlie  affec- 
tion is  characterised  by  the  suddenness  of  its  onset :  a  child  may  seem  perfectly  well, 
with  the  exception  perhafm  of  a  slight  catarrh  or  some  sign  of  rickets,  when,  with- 
out any  warning,  and  fnK]uently  just  as  it  wakes  from  sleep,  it  makes  a  long  in- 
8])iration,  attended  with  a  loud  crowing  sound,  and  with  much  effort.  As  the  sound 
comes  to  an  end,  the  effort  may  cease,  and  the  child  soon  be  comfortable  again ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  face  may  become  livid,  the  lips  blue,  and  suffocation  seem  im- 
minent. At  last  the  spasm  ceases,  breathing  again  begins,  the  colour  returns,  and 
the  child  bursts  into  a  cry  and  is  soon  itself  again.  Death  may,  however,  occur 
during  a  spasm,  and  this  has  been  known  to  happen  at  its  first  occurrence.  The 
attack  may  be  excited  by  cough,  by  crying,  by  a  cold  draught,  or  other  eccentric 
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irritation.     At  the  same  time  there  is  often  adduction  of  the  thumb,  abduction  of 
the  great  toe,  or  other  spasmodic  muscular  contractions. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  consists  of  the  removal,  when  poflsible,  of  any 
source  of  nervous  irritation ;  and  in  attention  to  the  particular  diathesis  in  connection 
with  which  it  occurs.  Anti-spasmodic  remedies,  especially  bromide  of  potassium  and 
chloral,  are  of  great  use  during  the  prevalence  of  the  attacks.  On  the  occurrence 
of  a  severe  spasm,  chloroform  should  be  administered  if  available,  or  the  child  should 
be  placed  in  a  warm  bath ;  the  mouth  should  be  opened  and  the  tongue  pulled  for- 
ward ;  or  the  head  should  be  thrown  back  and  the  chin  raised  :  or,  finally,  if  the 
spasm  continues,  an  opening  should  be  made  in  the  tiuchea. 

A.  W.  Barclay,  1870. 
Warrington  H award,  1882. 
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DISEASES   OF    THE   NOSE. 

I.    AFFECTIONS   OF  THE   EXTERNAL  PARTy. 

THE  nose  is  especially  liable  to  the  various  diseases  of  the  skin  which  occur  upon 
the  £EU»y  and  is  very  apt  to  be  the  part  first  attacked  by  morbid  processes 
which  eventually  extend  to  the  adjacent  tissues. 

Thus  lupus  is  a  disease  which  commonly  commences  upon  the  nose ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  that  situation,  nor  has  it  any  special  characters  therein,  except- 
ing that,  from  the  anatomical  arrangement  and  prominence  of  the  feature,  its 
destructive  results  are  peculiarly  disfiguring.* 

Rodent  ulcer  and  epithelioma  when  they  attack  the  nose  do  not  differ  either  in 
their  manifestations  or  treatment  from  these  diseases  as  seen  upon  other  parte. ^  The 
various  kinds  of  nievus  are  not  unfrequently  seen  upon  the  nose,  and  should  be  treated 
as  on  other  parts  of  the  face.'  For  the  subcutaneous  form  I  have  found  the  operation 
of  dissecting  out  the  growth,  after  turning  back  the  requisite  fiap  of  skin,  excellently 
adapted  for  this  situation,  as  it  leaves  only  a  linear  scar  which  is  scarcely  noticeable. 

Billroth  describes  and  figures  a  remarkable  case  of  arterio- venous  angioma  which 
followed  a  fall  in  which  the  nose  was  struck.^ 

The  only  disease  of  the  skin  which  needs  especial  mention  in  connection  with  the 
noee  is  acne  rosacea,  for  this  affection,  though  not  confined  to  the  nose,  leads  in  its 
advanced  stage  to  a  form  of  integumentary  hypertrophy  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
part.  This  difilers  from  the  other  forms  of  acne  in  that  the  sebaceous  follicles  are 
not  primarily  afiected.  It  commences  as  a  red  shining  spot  in  which  the  capiU 
laries  of  the  skin  are  seen  to  be  dilated  and  injected;  there  is  no  swelling,  but 
usually  a  sense  of  irritation  and  heat  is  felt  in  the  part,  which  is  increased  by  stimu- 
lating food  and  changes  of  temperature.  The  tip,  or  one  side  of  the  nose  is  often 
the  only  part  afiected ;  but  in  some  cases  the  greater  pai*t  of  the  skin  of  the  face 
presents  an  unnatural  degree  of  redness,  and  numerous  dilated  and  congested  vessels 
are  seen  ramifying  upon  the  surface,  which  give  to  the  countenance  under  any 
elcitement  a  dusky  purple  hue. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  sebaceous  follicles  usually,  but  not  always,  become 
involved ;  indurated  tubercles  form,  over  which  the  skin  is  of  a  livid  purple,  and 
which  sometimes  undergo  slow  suppuration ;  or  there  may  be  merely  an  increased 
secretion  of  sebaceous  matter  producing  a  greasy  condition  of  the  afiected  surface. 
This  form  of  the  disease  may  persist  for  years,  and  in  women,  who  are  much  more 
prone  to  it  than  men,  does  not  usually  give  rise  to  further  changes. 

In  men,  however,  especially  in  those  who  have  been  addicted  to  over-feeding,  an 
infiltration  and  hypertrophy  of  the  cutis  and  sebaceous  follicles  often  ensues  ('  acne 
hypertrophica '  of  some  authors),  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  irregularly 
lobulated  and  pendulous  masses  which  frequently  disfigure  the  nose.  These  growths, 
sometimes  incorrectly  called  '  lipomata  nasi,'  do  not  consist  of  fat,  but  are  duo  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  cutis  vera  and  sebaceous  follicles,  with  dilatation  of  the  small 
veins ;  thoy  are  of  13 rm  texture,  and  usually  of  purple  colour ;  some  are  sessile  and 
wart-like,  othei-s  more  or  less  pendulous. 

The  severer  forms  of  acne  rosacea  are  commonly  attributed  to  the  intemperate 
use  of  alcohol,  and  doubtless  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  disease ;  but  there  are 

*  See  therefore  the  article  on  Dihkabch  of  the  SKiir, 

'  8«>e  th«  article  on  Llckkh,  vol.  i.  p.  153.      '  St«  the  article  on  TuvovBS,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

*  Bilhrutb,  Ciinuai  ifutyery.    Translated  by  C.  T.  Dent,  p.  b6. 
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many  cases,  especially  in  women,  in  which  there  is  no  such  association,  and  the  origin 
of  which  is  often  obscure. 

The  affection  is  one  of  adult  and  declining  life,  and  is  often  connected  with  dys- 
pepsia and  with  uterine  disturbance.  Alcoholic  intemperance  is  certainly  the  most 
potent  factor  in  the  production  of  the  hypertrophic  variety ;  but,  although  the  abuse 
of  stimulants  is  not  confined  to  one  sex,  this  form  of  the  disease  is  almost  entirely 
limited  to  old  men. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  of  acne  rasocea  the  general  condition  of  the  sufferer 
should  be  considered,  and  any  irregularities  of  the  digestive  or  uterine  system  should 
be  corrected,  and  the  needful  abstinence  enforced.  Eegular  exercise  out  of  doors ; 
careful  but  not  necessarily  low  diet,  and  thorough  ablution,  are  to  be  recom- 
mended, together  with  such  tonics,  purges,  or  aids  to  digestion  as  may  seem  necessary. 

For  local  treatment  in  the  early  stages,  and  when  the  sebaceous  follicles  are  not 
notably  affected,  the  red  spots  should  be  brushed  over  with  a  lotion  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  of  a  strength  of  two  or  three  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  with  strong  acetic  acid. 
The  raised  pimples  and  patches  may  be  touched  with  add  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  the 
larger  tubercles  may  be  opened  with  a  narro  w-bladed  knife  and  the  contents  expressed. 

One  of  the  most  useful  applications  is  sulphur  in  the  form  either  of  a  soap  or  an 
ointment.  Fifteen  grains  of  the  iodide  of  sulphur  to  an  ounce  of  cerate  is  an  appro- 
priate form ;  all  ointment  should  be  applied  at  night  and  thoroughly  washed  off  in 
the  morning  with  oatmeal  and  hot  water.  Linear  scarification  followed  by  stimu- 
lating lotions  has  also  been  by  some  recommended.  When  the  stage  of  warty  and 
pendulous  hypertrophy  has  been  reached,  the  redundant  tissue  should  be  excised. 

In  operating,  the  growths  may  either  be  simply  cut  off  one  by  one  ;  or  an  inci- 
sion may  be  made  in  the  median  line  down  to  the  cartilage,  and  the  skin  with  its 
outgrowths  dissected  off  on  either  side.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  through  the 
cartilages.  During  the  operation,  the  surgeon  or  his  assistant  should  keep  a  finger  in 
the  nostiil  to  serve  as  a  guide.  The  bleeding  which  ensues  may  be  readily  checked 
by  pressure  or  by  the  application  of  styptics.  There  is  much  less  danger  of  erysipelas 
and  other  serious  results  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  exposed  surface  usually 
heals  favourably  under  cooling  and  soothing  applications.  When  cicatrisation  is 
complete,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  disfigurement  remains.  In  some  rare  instances 
there  has  been  recuri^nce  of  the  growth  after  extirpation. 

Deformities  and  Deficiencies. 

The  nose  is  liable  to  various  deformities  and  deficiencies.  Some  of  them  are  con- 
genital j  others  result  from  accident  or  disease.  Some  are  more  or  less  perfectly 
remediable  by  operation ;  others  are  best  concealed  by  masks  or  artificial  noses, 
which  are  now  made  and  adapted  with  great  skill. 

Entire  absence  of  tJie  fwse,  as  a  congenital  condition,  is  extremely  rai*e,  but  some 
instances  are  on  record.  In  the  case  of  a  female  infant  under  the  care  of  M.  Maison- 
neuve  '  the  nose  was  replaced  by  a  plane  surface  merely  pierced  by  two  small  holes.'  ^ 

Such  cases  are  irremediable  by  surgery.  When  the  nose  has  been  destroyed  by 
accident  or  disease,  much  improvement  may  in  some  cases  be  obtained  by  plastic 
surgery.  The  degree  of  success  attainable  will  depend  chiefiy  upon  the  amount  of 
bone  and  cartilage  remaining  to  support  the  new  tissue,  and  upon  the  healthiness  of 
the  adjacent  skin. 

When  the  soft  parts  only  of  the  nose  are  wanting,  plastic  operations  may  be 
undertaken  with  very  satis^tory  results.^ 

Occlusion  and  contraction  of  the  TwstrHs, — ^These  deformities  of  the  nose  are  some- 
times congenital,  but  much  more  rarely  so  than  corresponding  conditions  of  the  ear, 
the  anus,  or  the  vagina.  In  some  instances  the  nostrils  are  more  or  less  completely 
closed  by  membrane,^  in  others  by  firm  fibrous  tissue,  or  by  simple  continuity  of  in- 

^  Bvdletin  de  ThSrapeutique,  1^55,  vol.  xlix.  p.  659 ;  quoted  b]r  Hokues,  On  the  J^irfficai 

Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases,  2Dd  ed.  p.  128.  '^  See  the  article  on  Plastic  Subgekt. 

*  Richefand,  Nosoyraphie  chiruryicaU,  4th  ed.  tome  ii.  p.  166. 
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tegament.  In  other  oases  again,  one  ala  or  both  may  be  adherent  to  the  septam,  or 
even  to  the  upper  lip.  All  these  deformities  interfere  with  respiration^  and  prevent 
the  in&nt  from  sncking  uninterraptedly.  The  earlier  therefore  they  are  remedied 
by  operation  the  better.  In  most  instances  a  simple  incision  of  sufficient  extent  care- 
fully made  through  the  obstructing  membrane  is  all  that  is  requisite.  The  opening 
must  be  kept  patent  by  strips  of  lint  or  a  short  elastic  cannula,  until  the  cut  surfaces 
are  oom^etely  skinned  over.  Sometimes  it  may  be  desirable  to  excise  a  portion  of 
the  obstructing  tissue.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  no  indication  of  the  opening  of  the 
nostril,  the  adherent  parts  must  be  gradually  and  cautiously  divided  until  the  nasal 
fossa  is  reached.  If  free  respiration  is  not  materially  interfered  with,  or  if  one  nos- 
tril only  is  obstructed,  the  operation  may  be  deferred  for  a  time. 

In  a  case  under  the  care  of  Mr.  T.  Smith  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  the  right 
nostril  had  been  closed  from  birth.  The  corresponding  ala  was  fiat  and  unsightly.  Th^ 
child  sufiered  from  snufHing  and  snoring.  The  adherent  surfaces  were  divided  by  the  knifs, 
and  the  opening  made  was  maintained  during  a  period  of  three  weeks  by  means  of  a  portion 
of  gum  catheter.    A  good  result  was  obtained.^ 

Billroth  '  relates  a  case  of  atresia  of  the  nostrils  *  in  a  girl  three  years  old,  the  result 
of  a  cicatricial  contraction  after  variola.  The  cicatrices  were  cut  out  and  the  openings 
dilated  by  laminaria  tents.  India-rubber  tubes  were  passed  in,  and  ultimately  the 
normal  width  of  the  nasal  cavities  was  completely  restored.'  It  was  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  recovery  was  permanent. 

Fraenkel '  mentions  three  cases  of  congenital  bony  closure  of  the  posterior  nares 
— a  very  rare  condition.  Of  the  first  of  them  he  says, '  Emmert  operated  successfully 
on  such  a  case  in  a  boy  seven  years  old,  who  had  never  from  his  birth  been  able  to 
breathe  through  his  nose,  who  was  therefore  as  a  nursling  reared  with  great  difficulty, 
and  who  had,  furthermore,  often  had  suffocative  attacks  during  sleep.  No  air  ever 
came  out  of  his  nostrils,  but  mucus  did,  as  well  as  a  stream  of  tears  when  he  cried.  The 
closure  was  occasioned  by  a  bony  wall,  covered  on  both  sides  with  mucous  membrane.' 

In  the  second  case  Luschka  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  parts  in  a  girl 
who  died  soon  after  birth ;  the  closure  was  proved  to  be  due  to  a  bony  plate  developed 
apparently  from  the  palate  bones. 

In  the  third  case,  which  was  sent  to  Fraenkel  by  D.  J.  Wolff,  the  posterior  aperture 
of  the  right  nostril  only  was  similarly  closed. 


n.    AFFECTIONS   OF  THE  INTERNAL  PARTS. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  affecting  the  interior  of  the  nose,  its  cavities  may  be 
explored  by  various  means,  some  of  which  are  equally  applicable  for  facilitating  the 
necessary  treatment. 

Much  may  be  learnt  by  exploration  with  the  finger  passed  either  into  the  anterior 
nostrils,  or  behind  the  soft  palate  up  to  the  posterior  nares. 

This  mode  of  examination  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  if  the  patient  is 
placed  under  an  aniesthetic,  when  with  a  little  management  the  greater  part  of  the 
nostrils  can  be  explored,  and  the  position  of  a  polypus  or  portion  of  necrosed  bone  often 
exactly  determined. 

Mimmcop^.—The  cavities  of  the  nostrils  may  be  inspected  from  the  front  either 
by  direct  or  reflected  light. 

If  the  patient  is  placed  facing  the  sunlight,  and  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  pressed  up- 
wards by  the  thumb,  the  nostrils  will  be  dilated  so  as  to  bring  a  good  deal  of  their 
cavity  into  view.  But  for  more  complete  examination  some  kind  of  speculum  is 
needful,  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  reflect  the  Ught  into  the  nostril  by  an  appro, 
priate  minor.  When  sunlight  cannot  be  obtained,  an  Argand  burner  with  a  con- 
densing lens  can  be  substituted,  or  some  of  the  various  forms  of  the  oxyhydrogeu  or 

>  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  March  28, 1863.    ^  ^  ^       _. 

•  Billroth,  CUnical  Surgery,    Translated  by  O.  T.  I>ent,  p^M. 

•  Fraenkel,  in  Ziemssen's  Cydopadia  o/ths  Fracitca  of  Medicme,  vol.  iv.  p.  ^^^^ 
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Fig.  141. 


>  .  ^uitMuit^  mirror  can  be  fixed  to  a  forehead-band  or  a  spectacle- 
»  .  v.a  u  the  hand.  The  speculum  is  best  made  of  bent  wire,  8o 
.tr  ^  uoebible   of  the  8ui*faoe  to  be  inspected;  and  it  should 
>s.  ..  a^  liM  operator  has  both  his  hands  at  liberty. 

A  very  useful  form  is  that  known  as 
'  FraenkeFs  Nasal  Speculum '  represented  in 
fig.  140. 

The  blades  being  introduced,  one  into 
each  nostril,  they  are  separated  by  means 
of  the  screw  which  forms  the  handle  of  the 
instrument.     The  nostrils  are  thus  widely 
dilated,  and   the  instrument    remains    in 
position  without  extraneous  support.      It 
may   be  used    in    a    similar   manner    for 
dilating  one  nostril  only.     Another  dilator 
which  I  have  found  extremely  convenient 
is  that  invented  by  Mr.  Cresswell  Baber  * 
(see  figs.  141,142).    It  consists  of  two  hooks 
of  silvered  wire  (curved,  as  seen  in  fig.  141) 
united  by  an  elastic  band, 
passing  obliquely  round  the 
head,  and  provided  •  behind 
with  a  buckle.      Fig.    142 
shows  the  mode  of  applica- 
tion of  the  speculum.    The 
double-curved  hook  passes 
over  the  tip  of  the  nose, 
which   it  draws   upwards; 
whilst  the  other  hook  is  in- 
serted into  the  outer  angle 
of  the  nasal  aperture.     The 
amount  of  dilatation  can  be 
regulated  by  tightening  or 
loosening  the  elastic  bMind 
by  means  of  the  buckle  be- 
hind  ;  and  the  hooks,  being 
to  a  certain  extent  flexible, 
their  curve  can  be  altered 
to  suit  individual  cases. 

In  some  cases,  as  sug- 
gested by  Czermak,*  a  small 
oval  mirror,  mounted  at  an 
angle  upon  a  long  slender 
stem,  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage.  When 
such  a  mirror  is  introduced 
to  a  greater  or  less  depth 
through  the  nostril, and  pro- 
\ier\y  illuminated,  there  may 
be  seen  i^eflected  in  it  various 
parts  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  brought  into  view. 
In  order  to  inspect  the  nasal  cavities  from  behind,  the  same  general  arrangements 
are  necessary  as  for  laryngoscopy.  The  patient  is  seated  with  his  tack  to  the  light, 
his  head  is  thrown  well  back,  and  his  mouth  opened  as  wide  as  possible  in  such  a 

»  See  Bt^,  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  8, 1881. 
^.Ozermak  on  the  Laryngoscope  (Sydmham  Soc.  Transactions),^.  88. 


Fig.  142. 
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manner  an  to  display  the  pharyngeal  cavity  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent.  For 
this  purpose  the  velum  should  be  at  rest  and  the  tongue  lie  pcissively  just  within  the 
lower  teeth. 

The  surgeon,  seated  opposite,  reflects  the  light  from  a  ftx)ntal  mirror  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  illuminate  the  pharynx ;  then,  with  a  spatula  held  in  the  left  hand  he 
depresses  the  tongue,  and  with  the  right  hand  introduces  the  rhinosoopie  mirror 
into  the  space  between  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  the  velum ;  by  slight 
movements  of  the  mirror  reflections  of  various  poi-ts  of  the  nares  and  pharynx 
will  thus  be  obtained.  The  handles  of  the  tongue-spatula  and  of  the  rhino- 
scopic  mirror  should  be  so  bent  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  li^t  when  in  use 
(see  ^g.  143).  The  smallest  of  the  laryngoscopic  mirrors,  with  the  stem  bent  into  a 
double  curve,  answers  the  purpose  very  well. 

Under  &vourable  circumstances  the  two  superior  meatuses  may  be  inspected,  and 
considerable  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  turbinated  bones  and  the 
septum  may  be  seen,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  velum  can  be  examined,  and  if  the 
mirror  is  turned  towards  one  side,  the  lateral  wall  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity  and 
the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  may  be  brought  into  view.     But  the  difficulties 

of  posterior  rhinoscopy  are  p^^  143.-RUino8cope,  with  uvula-holder  (Fraenkel). 
great,  and  it  is  rarely  thiit 
the  cavities  may  be  in- 
spected to  the  extent  in- 
dicated; although  this  is 
theoretically  ,  possible  in 
most  cases,  and  has  been 
actually  accomplished  in 
many.  Nevertheless,  per- 
severing attempts  should 
always  be  made  in  doubt- 
ful cases.  Experience  has 
amply  .proved  that  this 
method  of  examination,  even  when  incompletely  carried  out,  may  afford  most  valuable 
aid,  not  only  in  the  diagnosis,  but  also  in  the  treatment  of  various  affections  of  the 
nasal  cavities.  To  insure  success,  considerable  practice  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon, 
and  oftentimes  great  patience  and  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  are  requisite. 

The  principal  difficulties  are  due  to  the  size  or  want  of  control  of  the  tongue,  to 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  soft  palate,  and  to  the  tendency  of  the  velum  to  become  raised, 
jitretched,  and  approxiinated  closely  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

The  tongue  is  best  controlled  by  firm  and  even  pressure  by  a  spatula  laid  flat 
upon  it  and  held  steadily  in  one  position ;  sometimeb  this  is  best  done  by  the  patient 
himself.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  palate  may  be  to  some  extent  diminished  by  sucking 
ice  immediately  before  the  examination ;  and  the  retraction  of  the  soft  pah&te  may  be 
overcome  in  many  cases  by  practice  on  the  part  of  the  patient  in  breathing  through 
the  nose  as  though  snoring. 

It  is  far  better,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  use  of  hooks  or  other  instruments  for 
drawing  forward  the  velum ;  but  occasionally  the  examination  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  such  aid ;  when  this  is  the  case  the  velum  may  be  lifted  and  drawn 
forward  by  a  blunt  hook,  a  thread  noose,  or  by  a  little  moveable  spatula  fixed  to  the 
hao«lle  of  the  rhinoscope  (see  fig.  143). 

Nasal  Calculi.     Rhinouthss. 

Calculous  concretions  ai*e  sometimes  formed  in  the  nasal  cavities.  Instances  are 
rare,  but  a  considerable  number  have  been  placed  on  record. 

Cloquet '  relates  several  examples,  and  others  are  quoted  or  referred  to  by  Demarquay 
in  his  elaborate  memoir  on  the  subject.'     Ctesar  Hawkins  '  mentions  a  case  in  which 

■  Cloquet,  OtphrHUUoffie,  p,  627.     *  ArMvfa  phiSraies  de  M^decine,  4*  s^rie,  vol.  viii.  p.  174* 
*  Ci^tar  IJawkios,  CaiUributiimt  to  Ptdhoiogy  and  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  226. 
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concretions,  exactly  the  shape  of  the  superior  spongy  bone,  used  to  come  away  from 
time  to  time  either  by  the  nostril  or  from  the  throat  of  a  delicate  person  sutject  to 
hfemoptysis.  The  same  author  alludes  also  to  an  instance  in  which  both  nostrils 
were  obstructed  by  chalky  bodies,  which,  with  the  accompanying  inflammation  and 
swelling,  produced  an  appearance  resembling  that  of  a  midignant  polypus. 

These  concretions  are,  for  the  most  part,  met  with  in  the  inferior  meatus,  and 
the  majority  are  formed  around  some  foreign  body  which  has  been  retained  in  the 
nose.     Sometimes,  however,  the  nucleus  appears  to  be  simply  inspissated  mucus. 

These  calculi  consist  (according  to  the  analyses  of  Bouchardat)  at  the  phosphatee  and 
carbonates  of  lime  and  .magnesia,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  mucus  or  some  other  animal 
matter. 

The  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  or  calculus  are  dry- 
ness of  the  affected  nostril,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness;  fro- 
quently  more  or  less  obstruction  of  respiration  -,  pain  of  an  intermittent  neuralgic 
chaiucter  referred  to  the  nose  or  forehead ;  and  sometimes  inflammation,  and  swelling 
of  the  adjacent  parts,  with  copious  discharge  of  mucus  and  pus  from  the  nares.  The 
sense  of  smell  may  be  impaired  or  abolished.  The  eye  may  suffer  discomfort  also 
from  the  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct. 

Sometimes  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  a  history  of  the  introductioii  of  some 
foreign  body  into  the  nostril,  a  not  uncommon  occurrence  with  children*  The 
diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  certain  by  the  use  of  a  probe  or  by  rhinoeoopic  inspeo* 
tion ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  has  been 
known  to  undeigo  calcareous  degeneration,  a  condition  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
a  calculous  formation. 

TretUmeTU. — The  treatment  will  consist  in  removing  the  concretion  or  foreign 
body,  and  thoroughly  washing  out  the  cavities  by  means  of  the  nasal  douche.  It  is 
of  course  important  to  ascertain  certainly  the  presence  and  situation  of  the  body  to 
be  removed,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  that  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  nose  should  be  made  before  any  such  operation  is  attempted ;  for  in  childmi, 
though  there  may  be  a  clear  history  of  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body,  it  may 
have  fallen  out  or  have  been  swallowed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient ;  and  it 
has  happened  to  myself  to  find  and  extract  a  foreign  body  from  the  right  nostril,  when 
tiie  mother  of  the  child  (an  intelligent  person)  insisted  positively  that  it  was  in  the  left. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  as  for  anterior  rhinoscopy,  and  a  good  light 
reflected  into  the  ncse  from  a  frontal  mirror.  The  most  convenient  instnunents 
to  use  are  thin-bladed  dressing-forceps  and  small  scoops.  But  care  is  requisite  in 
seizing  the  calculus,  otherwise  the  pressure  of  the  instrument  may  only  serve  to  posh 
it  more  deeply  into  the  cavity.  Forceps  made  in  two  distinct  portions,  which  can  be 
introduced  separately  and  afterwards  locked  together,  are  very  useful  for  the  purpoae. 
Afler  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body,  all  that  is  usually  needful  is  the  washing  out 
of  any  secretion  which  collects  in  the  notie  with  a  soothing  lotion. 

When  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  calculi,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  there  is  some  constitutional  disease  requiring  correction.  In  one  case  related 
by  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins  much  benefit  was  derived  from  the  administration  of  anmic 
and  sarsaparilla.  Graefe  oonsiderB  that  the  gouty  dyscrasia  favours  the  prodnctioo 
of  nasal  calculi  ;  any  symptoms  of  this  disease  therefore,  or  of  syphilis  or  scrofula, 
should  meet  with  appropriate  general  treatment.  The  local  applications  to  be  oaed 
after  the  removal  of  the  calculus  should  be  such  as  are  adapted  to  cleansing  the  i 
cavities,  and  correcting  any  unhealthy  condition  of  the  lining  memlnune ; 
alkaline  solutions,  diluted  glycerine,  and  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  ar%» 
among  the  most  useful. 

Epistaxis.    Bleeding  from  the  Nose. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  very  vascular :  its  blood.vesaels  are  nam^ 
rous,  though  none  of  them  are  very  large;  they  are  derived  from  many  diflereni 
sources,  and  they  anastomose  very  freely ;  they  fonn,  especially  in  tlie  young,  impor- 
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tant  media  of  communication  between  the  vesselii  within  the  cranium  and  those 
which  are  distributed  externally ;  the  tissues  which  support  them  are  in  close  rela- 
tion with  bone  or  cartilage,  and  are  subject  to  injuries,  abrasions,  and  ulcerations ; 
and  the  vessels  themselves  are  liable  to  become  distended  and  congested  from  various 
different  causes.  Hence  it  happens  that  bleeding  from  the  nose  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  such  bleeding  is  of  trifling  importance. 
In  some  cases  it  seems  to  afford  relief,  and  to  be  really  beneficial.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  symptomatic  of  visceral  disease,  or  of  degeneration  of  blood.  Occasionally, 
if  unchecked,  or  if  frequently  recurrent,  it  may  prove  serious,  dangerous,  or  even  feital. 
The  blood  usually  escapes  from  the  nose  drop  by  drop,  but  sometimes  it  flows  in  a  fine 
stream.     As  a  rule  it  comes  from  one  nostril  only,  rarely  from  both  simultaneously. 

Epistazis  may  be  '  accidental '  or '  spontaneous '  in  origin. 

AccidefUal  epiataxis  resulting  from  a  blow  upon  the  nose,  with  or  without  fracture 
of  the  bones,  is  very  common.  In  some  boys  it  may  be  brought  on  by  a  very  slight 
blow,  or  by  any  unusual  exertion,  or  even  by  sneezing,  or  blowing  the  nose  violently. 
It  rarely  goes  on  to  a  serious  extent. 

Spontaneous  epiatttxU  arii^es  from  many  different  causes.  It  may  occur  as  capil- 
lary hiemorrhage  consequent  upon  either  active  or  paftsive  congestion ;  or  it  may 
result  from  ulceration  extending  into  some  one  or  other  of  the  larger  vessels,  or  it  may 
be  associated  with,  and  indicative  of,  the  presence  of  a  polypoid  growth. 

The  spontaneous  epistaxis  so  frequently  met  with  among  young  people  of  nervous 
temperament  and  delicate  skin,  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  capillary  hasmor- 
rhage.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  active  congestion,  which  is  sometimes  associated 
with  over-fulness  of  the  intracranial  vessels,  and  accompanied  by  flushing  of  the  face, 
buzzing  in  the  ears,  and  a  sense  of  heaviness  or  even  severe  headache.  These  symp- 
toms are  commonly  relieved  by  the  bleeding. 

In  young  women  capillary  hfemorrhage  from  the  nose  is  occasionally  vicarious  of 
suppressed  menstrual  flow,  and  under  such  drcumstanoes  may  be  considered  salutary. 

Bleeding  from  the  noee  frequently  occurs  in  scurvy,  and  fever,  and  in  other 
affections  associated  with  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood.  In  persona  of  haemor- 
rhagic  diathesis  it  olten  becomes  a  source  of  great  anxiety  and  difficulty. 

The  epistaxis  of  declining  or  advanced  life  should  never  be  lightly  regarded.  It 
is  usually  preceded  by  mechanical  or  passive  congestion,  which  may  result  from  over- 
distension or  obstruction  of  the  vessels  conveying  the  blood  from  the  brain,  or  may 
betoken  the  existence  of  some  visceral  disease  of  more  or  less  serious  character.  The 
blood  that  flows  is  often  venous  in  appearance. 

Treatfnent, —  In  the  treatment  of  epistaxis  discrimination  and  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon  are  demanded  as  frequently  as  promptitude  and  skill.  It  is  one 
thing  to  devise  and  apply  the  best  means  for  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  hnmorrbage; 
it  IB  another  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  better  to  make  the  attempt.  In  very 
many  cases  the  conditions  which  have  given  rise  to  the  bleeding  require  treatment, 
rather  than  the  incidental  and  temporary  flow  of  blood  which  indicates  the  existence 
of  such  conditions.  Jn  some  instances  the  non-recurrence  of  periodical  or  habitual 
epistaxis  may  betoken  the  approach  of  danger ;  and  in  others  the  sudden  arrest  of 
the  bleeding  by  surgical  interference  may  be  followed  by  symptoms  of  the  gravest 
import. 

Accidental  epistaxis  may  usually  be  arrested  by  the  simplest  means.     So  also,  as 
a  general  rule,  may  the  spontaneous  capillary  epistaxis  of  early  life.   Cold  applications 
to  the  nose  and  forehead,  snuffing  cold  water  up  the  nose,  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of 
ioe  into  the  nostril,  and  such-like  remedies  are  generally  efficaisious.     The  nursery 
remedy  of  slipping  a  cold  key  down  the  beck,  or  far  better  of  suddenly  dashing  cold 
water  over  the  spine,  seems  sometimes  to  answer  almost  magically ; — possibly,  as  baa 
been  suggested,  through  some  reflex  action  excited  in  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system. 
In  some  cases  the  vertical  elevation  of  the  arms  as  high  as  possible  above  the  head  ia 
suocewful. 

Another  simple  and  often  effectual  method  consists  in  firmly  compressing  the  ala 
of  the  afiected  side  against  the  septum,  and  pressure  may  sometimes  be  made  upon 
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the  bleeding  point  by  a  finger  introduced  into  the  uofitril.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  quiet  and  cool ;  and  should  sit  upright  with  the  head  very  slightly  inclined  for- 
wards, so  that  if  there  be  any  bleeding  the  blood  may  find  its  way  out  of  the  anterior 
nostrils  and  not  into  the  pharynx. 

If  these  means  are  insufficient  for  the  arrest  of  the  bleeding,  a  stream  of  iced  water 
or  of  some  astringent  solution  should  be  passed  through  the  nostril  by  the  nasal 
douche.  Or  astringents,  such  as  the  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  may  be  applied  to 
the  interior  of  the  nostril  by  a  pair  of  curved  forceps,  around  the  blades  of  which  is 
wrapi)ed  a  piece  of  lint  saturated  with  the  iistringent. 

On  the  failure  of  such  measures  as  have  been  described  there  remains  the  expe- 
dient of  plu^ng  the  anterior  and  {xisterior  nares.  This,  though  unpleasant  to  the 
patient,  and  not  always  easy  to  the  surgeon,  is  so  certainly  efficacious,  that  it  should 
never  be  delayed  when  the  loss  of  blood  has  been  dangerous.  The  best  apparatus  for 
this  purpose  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  the  inflating  nasal  plug  invented  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Howard.  '  It  consists  of  an  india-rubber  bag  of  the  length  of  the  nostril,  com- 
pressed in  the  middle,  so  that  the  two  enlarged  ends  plug  resi>ectively  the  anterior 
and  posterior  nares.  The  narrowing  in  the  middle  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  pressure  to  be  as  little  as  possible  on  the  infenor  turbinated  bone.  It  is 
passed  into  the  nose  by  a  probe  hitched  on  the  under  side.  To  the  anterior  extremity 
is  attached  a  tube  with  stopcock,  by  which  the  plug  is  inflated.'  *  To  remove  the 
plug  it  is  only  necessary  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  by  turning  the  stopcock,  when  by 
pulling  on  the  tube  it  is  easily  withdrawn.  The  advantages  of  this  instrument  are  its 
easy  introduction  and  withdrawal,  and  its  cleanliness. 

The  operation  of  plugging  the  nares  n.ay  also  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
Belloc's  sound.  This  consists  of  a  silver  cannula  (slightly  curved  at  the  distal  end, 
and  six  or  eight  inches  in  length),  within  which  freely  slides  a  stylet  some  four  or 
five  inches  longer  than  the  cannula.  The  proximal  portion  of  the  stylet  is  rigid  to 
an  extent  corresponding  in  length  to  the  straight  poi-tion  of  the  cannula.  Its  distal 
portion  is  made  of  a  piece  of  *  mainspring '  which  tends  to  curve  round  in  the  pro- 
per direction,  and  is  terminated  by  a  peif orated  button.  The  operation  is  performed 
as  follows  : — The  eye  of  the  button  is  threaded  with  a  long  piece  of  strong  tsilk,  and 
the  stylet  is  drawn  up  until  the  button  lies  against  the  end  of  the  cannula.  The  in- 
strument thus  armed  is  passed  along  the  floor  of  the  nose  into  the  pharynx.  The 
stjflet  is  then  pushed  along  the  cannula,  and  the  spring  turns  round  the  posterior 
border  of  the  velum  into  the  mouth.  The  silk  is  seizeii  and  drawn  out  through  the 
mouth,  and  a  poHion  of  sponge  of  sufficient  size  to  fill  the  naso-pharyngeal  caning 
somewhat  tightly  is  attached  to  it.  The  instrument  is  next  withdrawn,  carr}'ing 
with  it  through  the  nostril  the  other  end  of  the  silk.  By  means  of  traction  upon 
the  silk  and  manipulation  with  the  finger,  the  piece  of  sponge  is  then  fitted  into  the 
naso-pharyngeal  opening  in  8uch  a  manner  as  to  block  it  up  completely.  Lastly,  a 
second  plug  of  lint  or  sponge  is  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  silk,  and  firmly 
fitted  into  the  nostril.  It  is  obvious  that  this  operation  may  be  aocomplinht^I 
as  eflectually,  though  perhaps  not  so  easily,  by  various  other  instrumentA,  at*,  f<vr 
example,  a  long  bent  probe,  the  stripped  feather  portion  of  a  quill,  or  a  gum-elastic 
catheter.  The  last-named  instrument,  pro{)er]y  tlireaded  throughout  its  length  and 
carrying  a  loop  of  silk  hanging  through  its  eye,  answers  extramely  well.  The  plugs 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  more  than  about  forty-eight  hours,  for  thty 
Are  necessarily  a  source  of  discomfort  and  irritation,  and  are  liable  to  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  matter,  which  may  speedily  become  offensive,  and  poesibly  poiaon 
the  system.  Professor  Grass  *  says :  *  I  have  seen  several  cases  where  from  this  oaw« 
the  patient  lost  his  life,  being  soiaoed  with  a  low  form  of  fever,  attended  with 
delirium,  which  nothing  could  arrest.  In  one  of  the  eases  there  were  market! 
symptoms  of  pyiemia.'  The  plugs  may  be  easily  removed  by  cutting  the  silk  whidi 
connects  thein,  withdrawing  the  anterior  plug  from  the  nostril,  and  pushing  the 
pofeterior  one  into  the  phaiynx,  where  it  is  caught  by  a  spoon  or  a  jjair  of  forceps ;  or 

»  S«*e  BrU,  Med.  Joum,  Deo.  3,  1881,  p.  896. 
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by  means  of  one  end  of  the  silk,  which  may  have  been  led  to  hang  through  the 
month.  After  the  removal  of  the  plugs,  the  c&vity  of  the  nose  should  be  gently 
washed  out. 

CORYZA. 

The  term  coryza  designates  a  symptom  rather  than  a  disease.  It  implies  an  ex- 
cessive discharge  of  altered  mucus  from  the  nose.  The  discharge  may  be  watery  and 
clear,  or  glairy  and  thick,  or  even  muoo-purnlent.  It  may  depend  upon  catarrhal, 
strumous,  syphilitic,  or  other  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  upon  the  inhala- 
tion of  irritants,  such  as  ordinary  dust,  the  pollen  of  plants,  or  the  other  common 
atmospheric  impurities ;  or  upon  the  presence  of  a  new  growth,  such  as  a  polypus. 
If  the  discharge  is  free  from  foBtor,  the  term  *  coryza '  is  used  for  this  symptom, 
but  if  it  be  accompanied  by  an  offensive  odour,  the  name  '  ozaena '  is  given  to  it. 

The  most  common  cause  of  acute  coryza  is  catarrhal  inflsvmmation  of  the  pituitary 
mucous  membrane,  or,  to  use  the  popular  designation,  *  a  cold  in  the  head.' 

This  is  usually  due  to  sudden  atmospheric  changes,  and  especially  to  exposure  to 
cold  or  wet,  but  may  also  arise  from  contagion  from  a  person  so  suffering.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  variable  amount  of  febrile  disturbance,  and  by  a  sense  of  fulness  and 
weight  about  the  brow.  The  nasal  membrane  is  at  first  dry,  and  sneezing  is  fre- 
quent; swelling  and  redness  soon  supervene,  together  with  increased  secretion, 
which  is  at  first  watery,  then  thick  and  tenacious,  and  finally  often  muoo-purulent 
in  character.  The  discharge  is  often  somewhat  acrid  and  irritates  the  lip,  and  there 
may  be  at  the  same  time  an  attack  of  labial  herpes. 

After  a  variable  time  the  symptoms  usually  subside  without  any  treatment,  and 
the  malady  is  not  thought  by  most  persons  to  be  worthy  of  any  special  attention. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  nasal  catarrh  is  one  of  the  early  symptoms  <^ 
some  of  the  specific  fevers,  such  as  measles  and  diphtheria ;  and  also  that  an  extreme 
liability  to  this  affection  on  very  slight  provocation  is  often  one  of  the  manifestations 
of  a  scrofulous  or  otherwise  delicate  constitution. 

In  its  earliest  stage  a  '  cold  '  may  sometimes  be  cut  short  by  a  thorough  sweat- 
ing, as  by  a  Turkish  bath.  Some  persons  also  find  benefit  from  a  dose  of  opium, 
and  from  frequent  and  small  doses  of  quinine.  If  the  secretion  is  extreme,  or  pain- 
fully irritating,  the  nose  may  be  washed  out  \(ith  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash 
(5  gr.  to  5J.) 

Persons  with  a  very  sensitive  nasal  membrane  may  with  advantage  paint  the 
interior  of  the  nose  with  glycerine  before  exposing  themselves  to  a  cold  or  impure  air. 

The  clironic  form  of  coryza  depends  either  upon  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body 
or  a  new  growth,  or  upon  certain  constitutional  conditions. 

The  first  two  causes  are  considered  in  other  parts  of  this  article ;  it  remains  to 
point  out  the  constitutional  diseases  giving  rise  to  this  symptom. 

In  the  infant,  inherited  syphilis  is  the  most  common  cause  of  chronic  coryza.  It 
is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  may  be  for  a  time  the  only  symptom  of  the  disease, 
though  it  18  usually  succeeded  by  other  manifestations,  such  as  the  characteristic 
eruptions,  which  aid  the  diagnosis.  The  obstruction  to  the  nostrils  and  the  result- 
ing difficulty  of  breathing  and  sucking,  are  often  serious  embarrassments  to  the 
child ;  and  are  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  disease  as  to  have  given  to  it  the  popular 
name  of '  the  snuffles.' 

In  older  children  the  affection  is  more  frequently  associated  with  the  scrofulous 
diathesis,  of  which  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  is  so 
prominent  a  symptom.     Children  thus  affected  are  at  the  same  time  subject  to 
ophthalmia,  to  eczematous  eruptions  upon  the   skin,  and   to   enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands.     In  many,  however,  the  nasal  catarrh  is  the  chief  or  most  obvious 
symptom,  and,  like  other  scrofulous  inflammations,  is  apt  to  be  of  great  pertinacity. 
It  is  in  these  cases  especially  that  the  pituitary  mombrano,  especially  that  part  which 
coven  the   inferior   turbinated    bones,  undergoes   chronic   thickening,  a   coniUt.ion 
which  gives  rise  to  troublesome  bbstruetion  of  the  nostrils.     This  obstruction,  and  t\\e 
appearance  of  the  hypertrophied  membrane  projecting  unduly  across  the  nostril 
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have  led  sometimes  to  the  disease  being  mistaken  for  polypas ;  from  which  it  is  to 
be  distinguished  by  its  comparative  immobility,  so  that  it  cannot  be  brought  lower 
down  by  blowing  the  nose ;  by  the  absence  of  pedicle ;  by  its  red  and  velvety  sur- 
face ;  and  by  the  fact  that  obstruction  is  seldom  so  complete  as  in  cases  of  polypus. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  condition  may  be,  and  often  is, 
associated  with  the  growth  of  polypi,  which  it  may  partially  conceal  from  view. 

In  adults,  chronic  ooryza  depends  generally  either  upon  syphilis,  or  upon  aa 
ecsematous  state  of  the  nasal  membrane,  chiefly  of  gouty  origin.  But  in  some  cases 
no  constitutional  tendency  can  be  discovered  to  account  for  it. 

Syphilitic  ooryza  is  commcmly  met  with  among  the  later  and  more  pendstent 
secondary  symptoms ;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  recur  from  time  to  time  in  oiAes  not 
thoroughly  treated,  so  that  it  is  frequently  seen  in  persons  apparently  otherwise 
healthy,  long  after  the  original  infection.  The  di^chai^e  is  variable  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  but  is  always  thicker  than  natural,  usually  slightly  purulent,  and 
occasionally  streaked  with  blood.  On  examination  the  membrane  presents  thickened 
and  V8£cular  patches,  and  sufierficial  erosions  often  ctxited  with  an  slbuminons- looking 
white  film.  In  the  syphilitic  affection  the  changes  in  the  membrane  are  less  general 
and  uniform,  and  more  in  scattered  patches,  than  in  the  other  forms  of  chronic  ooiyza, 
and  the  diagnosis  may  be  assisted  by  the  history,  or  other  evidences  of  past  or  present 
disease.  The  discharge  which  occurs  in  connection  with  the  tertiary  affections  of  the 
bones  of  the  nose  is  almost  always  offensive,  and  would  therefore  bring  such  cases 
into  the  class  of  ozeena. 

In  perKons  of  gouty  constitution,  and  especially  in  those  who  suffer  from  ecxema, 
a  troublesome  coryza  is  met  with,  which  depends  upon  an  eoeematous  eruption  upon 
the  nasal  lining  membrane.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  general  increase  of  vascularity, 
and  some  slight  swelling  of  the  membrane,  and  a  good  deal  of  thin  watery  dischai^ge. 
The  affection  is  not  uncommonly  confined  to  one  nostril. 

TrealmerU, — In  the  treatment  of  chronic  coryza  it  is  of  great  importance  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  the  constitutional  condition  upon  which  the  malady  depends. 

Infants  suffering  from  inherited  syphilis,  and  in  whom  the  ooryza  is  severe,  will 
require  constant  local  treatment,  in  addition  to  the  administration  of  mercury.  The 
nostrils  must  be  kept  clear  by  gentle  syringing  with  weak  solutions  of  permanganate 
or  chlorate  of  potash,  and  an  ointment  of  oxide  of  zinc  diluted  with  oil  may  be  applied 
by  a  brush  to  the  nostril  and  upper  lip  with  great  advantage.  These  cases  soon  repay 
attention,  for  it  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  these  miserable  infants  improve  when 
properly  treated  with  mercury,  aided  by  such  local  measures  as  enable  them  to  9uck 
more  easily. 

For  scrofulous  coryza  similar  local  treatment,  combined  with  sunlight,  fresh  air, 
and  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil,  will  be  found  desirable.  Chlorate  of  potash 
and  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  given  in  steel  wine,  are  remedies  of  grmt 
value ;  and  a  very  useful  local  application  is  an  ointment  of  ten  grains  of  the  red 
oxide  of  mercury  to  half  an  ounce  of  olive  oil  and  the  same  quantity  of  lard,  which 
must  be  deposited  in  the  nostril  by  a  soft  brush,  the  ala  being  squeesspd  against  the 
septum  as  the  brush  is  withdrawn.  Solutions  of  borax  or  tannin  in  gly<«rino  roar 
be  used  in  the  same  manner,  and  if  the  child  is  old  enough,  he  must  be  taught  to  us« 
the  nasal  douche. 

For  the  syphilitic  coryza  of  adults  the  constitutional  treatment  is  of  the  first 
importance.  Mercury  in  some  form  is  almost  always  necessary;  the  biniodide  has 
seemed  to  me  an  especially  useful  preparation.  Local  treatment  is  not  of  much  uf«e, 
unless  the  discharge  is  sufficient  to  require  the  nasal  douche. 

The  coryza  occurring  in  gouty  persons  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  influenced  by 
diet,  so  that  abstinence  from  those  foods  which  are  provocative  of  gout  should  he  en- 
joined, and  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  digestion.  The  administration 
of  arsenic  in  combination  with  alkalis  will  almost  always  be  found  beneficial ;  and 
much  improvement  is  often  obtained  from  judicious  purgation.  The  glyeorine  of 
starch  is  a  useful  local  application. 

Cases  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which,  with  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  i 
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phaiyngeftl  and  naHO-palatine  mucous  memtxrane,  there  Lb  a  peculiar  enlargement  of 
the  glandular  structures  belonging  to  it. 

According  to  Dr.  Andrew  Clark  '  the  raoemose  and  compound  folliculai*  glands 
are  e^iecially  affected.  These  glands  are  most  numerous  about  the  posterior  nares, 
round  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  in  the  roof  of  the  pharynx.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  chronic  irritation  an  excessive  quantity  of  viscid  mucus  is 
secreted.  At  a  later  period  pus-like  fluid  may  be  disdiaiged.  Still  later  the  mucous 
or  purulent  secretion,  if  retained  for  some  time,  may  become  converted  '  into  little 
foetid  cheesy  masses,  which  are  from  time  to  time  extruded  through  the  nose  or 
mouth.'  Acoompan3ring  these  conditions  the  mucous  membrane  generally  is  more  or 
less  irregularly  swollen.  The  ordinary  symptoms  are, '  discomfort,  aching,  or  pain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  soft  palate  and  posterior  nares ;  tingling  or  sense  of  ful- 
ness about  the  root  of  the  nose ;  frontal  headache  :  a  thick  mucous,  purulent,  or 
cheesy  secretion  dischaiged  at  intervals,  chiefly  through  the  mouth,  by  means  of 
snorting  nasal  inspirations,  followed  by  hawking ;  slight  perversions  of  taste  and 
smell ;  alterations  of  voice ;  sometimes  temporary  deafness  from  obstruction  of  one 
or  both  EuKtachian  tubes,  and  an  abundant  secretion  of  wax  in  the  external  ear.'  ' 

The  treatment  is  tedious  and  often  unsatisfactory.  Mild  astringents  are  to  be 
used  with  the  nasal  douche,  and  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  general  health, 
especially  to  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  are  frequently  disordered  in 
these  cases.  Purgatives,  followed  by  tonics,  are  generally  indicated,  and  sometimes 
cod-liver  oil  and  steel. 

In  another  group  of  cases,  especially  described  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Meyer  of  Copen- 
hagen,' exuberant  growths  or  vegetations  are  met  with  in  certain  parts  of  the  naso- 
pharyngeal cavity.  These  vegetations,  when  examined  microscopically,  are  found  to 
consist  of  the  so-called  *  aden<nd  tissue,'  and  are  accordingly  to  be  regarded  as  over- 
growths or  morbid  growths  of  the  closed  glandular  structures  found  in  or  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  phar3mx,  the  fiiuoes,  and  the  base  of  the  tongue.  They 
vary  in  form  and  consistency :  sometimes  they  are  solid  and  firm,  and  at  others  soft 
and  highly  vascular,  and  prone  to  bleed. 

The  presence  of  these  vegetations  in  any  considerable  quantity  impedes  respiration 
through  the  nose,  and  gives  a  peculiar  '  nasal '  character  to  the  voice.  There  is  often 
Home  degree  of  deafness.  '  The  nostrils  are  flattened  so  that  the  nose  appears  com- 
pressed.' There  is  deficient  secretion  from  the  nostrils,  and  sometimes  blood  accumu- 
lates in  the  month.  Digital  examination  and  rhinoscopic  inspection  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  the  outgrowths.  They  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  underfed  young 
people.  The  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  vegetations  by  the  knife,  or  by  the 
galvanic  cautery,  or  by  repeated  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Dr.  Meyer  re- 
commends the  use  of '  a  ring-shaped  knife,  mounted  on  a  long  slender  handle,  which 
is  passed  through  one  or  other  nostril,  and  manoeuvred  so  as  to  sweep  over  the  mucous 
sur&ce  afiected.  The  bleeding  is  free  but  not  excessive.'  Two  or  more  operations 
are  sometimes  necessary.  Aeoording  to  Dr.  Meyer,  the  results  of  this  proceeding, 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  the  nasal  douche,  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 

A  copious  discharge  of  wateiy  fluid  from  the  nose  has  been  known  to  occur  in  con- 
nection with  the  polypi  of  the  antrum.  Sir  James  Paget  has  related  *  the  esse  of  a  lady 
49  years  old,  from  whose  left  nostril  watery  fluid  was  constantly  dropping  for  eighteen 
months.  She  was  a  healthy-looking  person,  in  whom  no  rigns  of  ill-health  or  any  appear- 
ance of  disease  in  or  near  the  nostril  could  be  found.  '  There  was  nothing  like  polypus, 
or  unhealthy  membrane  or  swelling  as  of  a  cyst ;  no  nasal  obstruction  or  unusual 
flow  of  tears ;  no  swelling  or  tenderness  ;  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  the  source  of 
the  fluid.'  Six  months  before  the  fluid  began  to  flow,  the  patient  had  had  a  blow  on 
the  left  frontal  sinus ;  besides  which  she  had  undergone  a  great  deal  of  mental  distress. 

*  Dr.  Andrew  Clark, '  On  Naso-polatine  Qland  Diseafle,'  Lnwfon  Ho^ntal  Reports,  vol.  i. 
p.  211.  'Dr.  A.  riark,  op.  ni. 

*  Proceedmgi  of  the  Royd  Med.-Chir.  Soc.,  October  18,  180J>,  *  On  Adenoid  Vegetations 
in  the  Na^o-pharynfTPal  Canity,*  b>  Wilhelm  Meyer,  M.l).,  of  Topenhagen,  Communicated 
by  John  Marshall,  F.R.8.  *  Ciinical  Soc.  Trmu.  vol.  xii.  p.  43, 
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It  flowed  in  nearly  aniform  quantity,  a  drop  running  down  on  the  lip  every  five  or 
nix  seconds,  but  was  increased  by  mental  distress  or  physical  exertion.  None  ever 
came  from  the  right  nostril,  '  unless  when  the  left  nostril  and  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx  had  become  filled  with  fluid  during  sleep  at  night ;  and  then,  on  turning 
the  head  downwards  and  to  the  right,  the  fluid  poured  through  both  nostrils.' 

The  fluid  looked  like  pure  water;  its  specific  gravity  was  1004,  it  was  slightly 
alkaline,  and  in  100  parts  of  the  liquid  there  was  1*15  of  solid  matter  in  solution, 
chiefly  chloride  of  sodium. 

Sir  James  Paget  refers  to  a  case  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's,  in  which  a  lady  was 
twice  subject  to  tbe  dropping  of  a  similar  fluid  from  one  nostril.  '  First,  when  she 
was  26,  it  began  almost  suddenly,  and  so  ended  after  thirteen  months.  Tbea,  when 
she  was  40,  it  began  slowly,  and  so  ended  after  twenty- three  months.  The  quantity 
of  fluid  discharged  was  greater  than  in  the  case  above  related  ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
usually  two  quarts,  and  once  was  three  quarts  in  the  day/  There  was  no  indication  of 
its  soufoe.  After  the  use  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  locally  and  internally,  the  flow  ceased. 
Sir  J.  Paget  advised  the  same  treatment.  The  patient  took  a  grain  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  afterwards  increased  to  two  grains,  three  times  a  day ;  and  injected  into  the 
nostril  three  times  a  day  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  three  grains  to  the  onnoe  of 
water.  '  This  plan  was  steadily  followed  for  about  six  weeks :  then  the  dropping  of 
the  fluid  gradually  diminished,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  more  completely  ceased. 

A  month  subsequently,  after  exposure  to  mental  distress,  fatigue  and  cold,  she 
was  attacked  with  meningitis  and  died.  In  the  left  antrum  were  found  polypoid 
growths  of  very  fine  filamentous  tissue  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  there  were  signs 
of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavity.  All  the  other  nasal  cavities 
and  sinuses  were  healthy. 

Mr.  Dalby  has  kindly  given  me  the  particulars  of  another  case  in  which  this 
curious  symptom  was  met  with.  A  lady,  aged  about  30,  had  a  proliise  dischai^j^e 
of  watery  fluid  from  the  left  nostril.  This  occurred  first  in  1878,  when  it  lasted 
night  and  day  continuously  for  ten  days,  and  then  suddenly  ceased.  In  1881  it 
recurred  without  apparent  cause,  and  after  it  had  lasted  seven  weeks  she  consulted 
Mr.  Dalby.  On  arriving  at  his  house,  the  dropping  of  the  fluid  suddenly  stop(>ed, 
but  after  the  patient  had  been  engaged  in  conversation  for  a  short  time,  and  her 
attention  had  thus  been  divei-ted,  the  fluid  again  began  to  run  from  the  noetriL 
Mr.  Dalby  could  find  no  disease  of  the  nose  or  adjacent  sinuses.  After  lasting  three 
months  the  dropping  of  the  fluid  ceased,  not  apparently  from  any  treatment,  though 
some  weak  alkaline  injections  had  been  used. 

OziENA. 

Among  the  diseases  affecting  the  nasal  cavities,  there  is  none  more  troublesome, 
both  to  the  sufierer  and  to  the  surgeon,  than  ozsena.  The  essential  characteristics  of 
this  disease  are  an  offensive  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and  a  peculiar  and  disgust- 
ing fcetor  of  the  breath.  The  latter  is  sufficient  to  contaminate  the  air  of  the  room 
which  the  patient  occupies,  and  to  debar  him  from  society,  and  sometimes  even  from 
employment;  moreover  the  patient  himself  is  constantly  conscioiu^  of  a  most  offensive 
odour.  For  these  reasons  the  disease  is  peculiarly  distressing,  and  often  aflects  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  sufierer  to  an  extent  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  inherent 
gravity.  The  treatment  of  the  affection  requires  much  pitience  and  perseverance, 
and  its  success  will  depend,  as  in  other  diseases,  very  much  upon  the  correct 
ascertainment  of  the  cause  of  the  malady. 

Ozsena  arises  from  various  causes,  and  is  associated  with  many  different  con- 
ditions ;  most  of  the  cases,  however,  may  be  placed  in  one  of  the  foUowiug  three 
groui)B:  1.  scrofulous  ozsena;  2.  syphilitic  ozsena;  3.  traumatic  ozzena.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  cases  are  sometimes  met  with,  which  cannot  be  distinctly 
referred  to  either  of  the  causes  indicated  by  the  names  given  above,  and  of  which  the 
origin  is  not  easily  discoverable.  These,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  called 
cases  of '  idiopathic  ozsena/ 

First  of  all,  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  the  symptoms  common  to  all  the 
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varieties  of  onena.  They  aro  chiefly  these  :  (a)  A  constant  discharge  of  diseased 
secretion  from  one  or  both  nostrils.  This  discharge  is  usually  a  thin  muco-puruleut 
fluid,  mixed  with  epithelium,  and  occasionally  streaked  with  blood.  Sometimes  it 
consists  chiefly  of  a  gelatinous  material,  with  little  or  no  pus  in  it ;  or  it  may  resemble 
thin  gruel.  Much  of  this  discharge  finds  its  way  through  the  ponterior  nares  into 
the  phaiynx ;  it  also,  of  course,  escapes  by  the  anterior  nares.  The  discharge,  of 
whatever  kind,  is  very  offensive,  and  the  breath  has  an  indescribable  and  most  dis- 
gusting fcBtor.  {b)  Tlie  sense  of  smell  is  either  abolished  or  materially  inteifered 
with,  and  the  patient  is  conscious  of  a  foatid  odour,  (c)  There  is  usually  some 
tenderness  of  the  nasal  walls,  and  of^n  frontal  headache. 

The  most  common  cause  of  oziena  is  scrofula ;  and  as  scrofula  is  a  disease  of 
childhood,  we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  a  large  number  of  the  cases  of  ozssna 
occurring  in  children  and  young  persons.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
all  the  cases  of  ozena  seen  in  children  are  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  though  the  majority 
of  them  are  so.     A  considerable  number  of  them  have  their  origin  in  syphilis. 

The  scrofulous  cases  usually  show  other  signs  of  the  diathesis,  but  in  addition  to 
the  symptoms  described  in  connection  with  scrofulous  coryza,  an  examination  of  the 
nose  often  reveals  a  number  of  small  pustules  and  ulcers  dotted  over  the  surface  of  the 
swoUen  mucous  membrane.  Upon  these  ulcers  crusts  form,  which,  with  the  swollen 
membrane,  tend  to  block  up  the  nostrils,  and  to  retain  the  secretion  in  the  sinuses.  It  is 
probably  to  the  retention  and  decomposition  of  this  secretion  that  the  fotor  in  many 
cases  of  ozsena  is  due ;  it  can  therefore  be  to  a  great  extent  overcome  by  the  frequent 
cleansing  of  the  nasal  cavities  by  antiseptic  solutions.  But  there  are  other  cases, 
those  in  which  the  foetor  is  most  horrible,  in  which  such  treatment  does  no  more 
than  somewhat  lessen  the  odour,  and  has  no  curative  effect  upon  the  disease.  Such 
cases  I  believe  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  dead  bone,  and  to  be  curable  only  by  its 
removal. 

In  many  of  the  cases  of  scrofulous  02»na  there  is  not  only  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  but  also  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  nose — a  fact  which  is  not 
surprising  when  we  remember  how  often,  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  scrofula  gives 
rise  to  bone-disease. 

Next  to  scrofula,  syphilis  is  the  disease  which  most  commonly  gives  rise  to  oziena. 
The  afl^tion  commences  either  as  a  tertiary  ulceration,  or  as  a  gummatous  periostitis. 
The  ulceration  often  occurs  chieHy  at  the  back  of  the  nostrils,  and  is  seen  best  by 
poesterior  rhinoscopy.  The  ulcere  are  in  some  cases  quite  superficial,  and  coated  with 
the  peculiar  albuminoid  film  often  seen  on  those  of  the  throat  and  tongue.  In  others 
the  ulcers  are  deep,  and  have  excavated  edges,  aud  are  covered  with  sloughs.  In 
all,  the  ulcers  are  irregular  in  shape,  often  running  one  into  the  other,  and  having  a 
tendency  ta  spread  in  one  direction  while  healing  in  another.  There  is  less  swelling 
of  the  mucous  membrane  than  in  scrofulous  oziena ;  and  the  ulcers  in  s^-philis  are 
larger,  less  numerous,  and  more  irregular  in  shape.  After  a  time  the  bones  become 
diseased ;  and  these  are  amongst  the  most  offensive  cases  of  ozaena.  Or  the  bone 
disease  may  be  secondary  to  gummatous  periostitis,  which  often  leads  to  extensive 
necrosis.  The  affection  occurs  both  in  acquired  and  in  inherited  syphilis,  aud  is 
usually  accompanied  with  other  syphilitic  symptoms. 

TrauwuUic  ozana  may  arise  either  from  a  blow  upon  the  nose,  giving  rise  to 
periostitis  and  subsequent  necrosis  of  the  bone,  or  may  be  the  result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  foreign  body  into  the  nostril. 

Ah  might  be  expected,  the  cases  arising  from  a  Wow  usually  (probably  always) 
are  connected  with  the  presence  of  necrosed  bone.  They  are  thcitjfore  favourable 
for  operative  treatment,  and  may  be  subjected  to  it  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
other  varietes  of  oziena.  There  is  but  slight  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
no  ulceration  except  at  the  situation  of  the  dead  bone,  which  is  often  beyond  the 
area  of  sight  or  touch. 

(Jzaena  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  is  seen  sometimes  in  cbildi-en, 
who  have  been  known  to  thrust  a  variety  of  substances  into  the  nostrils— such  as 
peas,  beans,  beads,  pieces  of  pencil,  wool,  kc.    It  i«  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibiUty 
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of  such  a  cause  for  cases  of  ozsena  occurring  in  children  with  no  evidences  of  consti- 
tutional disease.  A  foreign  hody  may  give  rise  either  to  ulceration  of  the  mncoiis 
memhrane  alone,  with  offensive  discharge,  or  there  may  be  caries  of  the  bone  also. 
If  there  is  no  bone-disease,  the  removal  of  the  offending  substance  soon  produces  i 
cure,  as  the  fcetor  of  the  discharge  is  in  great  part  caused  by  its  being  pent  up  in  the 
nose,  from  the  difficulty  of  exit  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body  and  the 
accompanying  swelling. 

Besides  these  there  are  cases  of  ozsena  which  cannot  be  placed  in  either  of  the 
above-named  groups,  and  which  it  is  convenient  to  class  together  under  the  name  of 
idiopathic  ozctna.  They  are  seen  sometimes  in'  perfectly  healthy  people,  in  whom 
no  cause  can  be  discovered :  but  a  good  many  occur  in  children  who  have  recently 
had  one  of  the  acute  specific  diseases,  e.g,  scarlatina  or  measles ;  and  I  have  eeen 
several  in  young  women  with  disordered  menstruation.  This  form  of  the  dif«sse 
appears  to  me  to  be  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  In  such  cases  there 
is  usually  only  slight  swelling  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  which,  howevei,  is  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  with  here  and  there  velvety  raised  patches,  which  easily  bleed. 
There  are  often  no  visible  ulcers,  and  I  think  in  the  less  offensive  examples,  no 
disease  of  the  bono.  Yet  doubtless  in  some  the  bones  become  affected,  and  it  is  upon 
the  presence  or  absence  of  bone-dLsease  that  the  possibility  of  curing  the  patient 
without  operation  depends. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  in  some  cases  of  ozsena  the  frontal  sinuses  are 
involved  in  the  disease,  and  large  quantities  of  purulent  fluid  collect  in  these  cavities, 
giving  rise  to  intense  pain  and  distress.  A  prominent  symptom  in  these  peraonn  u 
sleeplessness,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cassar  Hawkins.  I  have  seen  verf 
great  distress  caused  by  this  sleeplessness,  and  the  frequent  nightmare  which  oocnrs 
when  sleep  is  obtained.  The  pain  and  sleeplessness  gradually  increase  as  the  sinoses 
become  more  distended,  and  there  is  often  some  oedema  of  the  upper  eyelid  and  brow. 
A  copious  discharge  then  takes  place  thi'ough  the  nostrils,  and  the  patient  is  for  a  time 
relieved.  Of  course  if  the  discharge  does  not  occur,  the  sinus  may  become  so  much 
distended  as  to  cause  displacement  of  the  eyeball ;  or  the  matter  may  make  ito  way 
externally  or  even  into  the  cranium.  Usually,  however,  there  is  a  periodical 
collection  and  discharge  of  the  secretion,  in  the  manner  I  have  described. 

The  treatment  of  ozsena  must  of  course  depend  in  each  case  upon  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  the  particular  variety  with  which  we  have  to  deal ;  and  I  need  hardly 
say  that  our  first  step  should  be  a  thorough  examination,  both  of  the  constitatiooal 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  of  the  part  concerned  in  the  disease. 

It  will  be  well  to  have  the  nose  thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  nasal  douche  belbre 
making  the  rhinoscopic  examination.  The  method  of  washing  out  the  cavities  of  the 
nose  is  a  practical  application  of  a  physiological  fact  discovered  by  Professor  Weber 
of  Halle ;  viz.,  that  when  one  side  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  entirely  filled  through  one 
nostril  with  fluid  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  while  the  patient  is  breathing  throt^  the 
mouth,  the  soft  palate  completely  closes  the  choanie,  and  does  not  permit  any  fluid 
to  pass  into  the  pharynx,  while  the  fluid  easily  passes  into  the  other  cavity,  mostly 
round  and  over  the  posterior  edge  of  the  septum  narium,  and  escapes  from  the  iKh*>r 
open  nostril,  afler  having  touched  every  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  cavity  of  the 
nose,  and  a  great  part — certainly  the  lower  and  median  canals — of  the  second  half.^ 

The  apparatus  required  consists  of  a  yard  of  elastic  tubing  to  one  end  of  which  is 
attached  a  perforated  india-rubber  nozzle  to  fit  the  nostril ;  to  the  other  end  of  the 
tube  is  fitted  an  india-rubber  bag  or  glass  vessel  for  holding  the  fluid  to  he  used  :  <ir 
it  may  be  connected  with  a  piece  of  metal  tube  bent  as  a  syphon,  or  terminated  by  a 
small  metal  funnel  which  is  sunk  in  a  jug  containing  the  liquid. 

The  method  of  using  the  nasal  douche  is  illustrated  by  fig,  144.  The  receptarle 
is  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  used,  and  placed  on  a  level  somewhat  above  that  of  the 
head  of  the  patient.  The  precise  height  may  be  varied  according  to  the  degree  tif 
force  with  which  it  is  desired  that  the  stream  should  flow. 

The  tube  is  either  filled  by  the  simple  descent  of  the  fluid,  or,  if  the  syphon  action 

*  Thudichum,  On  PUypus  i»  the  Xo$e  and  Oxttna,  p.  17.    (Churchill,  1860.) 
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is  adopted,  by  pouring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  into  it,  and  then  immersing  the 

ibotpiece  in  the  jug,  ^,  or  by  drawing  fluid  into  the  tube  after  the  footpiece  has 

been  immersed. 

The  nozzle  is  then  held  in  the  nostril,  the  patient  being  seated  with  his  head 

slightly  inclined  over  a  basin,  and  breathing  only  through  his  mouth.     In  this  way 

a  gentle  stream  of  fluid  is  passed  in  at 

one  nostril,  round  the  posterior  border     Fie.  144.— Method  of  using  the  Nasal  Doache. 

of  the  septum,  and  out  at  the  other 

nostril.     The  force  of  the  stream  will 

be  in  proportion  to  the  height  at  which 

the  receptacle  is  placed,  and  should  not 

be  greater  than  is  just  sufficient  to  carry 

the  liquid  through. 

This  is  the  most  efficient  plan,  not 

only  of  cleansing  the  nasal  cavities,  but 

also  of  applying  medicated  solutions  to 

them.     It  is  desirable  to  use  some  fluid 

of  higher  specific  gravity  than  water ; 

and  for  simply  washing  out  the  nose  a 

8olution  of  common  salt,  a  teaspoonful 

to  a  pint  of  water,  answers  very  well. 
In  the  treatment  oi  scrofulous  ozcena^ 

the  constitutional  remedies  will  be  more 
important  than  the  local.  The  patient 
shonld,  if  possible,  reside  at  the  seaside, 
and  be  placed  under  the  most  fovourable 
hygienic  conditions;  and  cod-liver  oil 
and  iodide  of  iron  '   should  be  given 

regularly  for  long  periods.  The  digestive  organs  should  be  carefully  attended  to, 
and  the  food  properly  selected.  The  local  treatment  chiefly  consists  of  the  fre- 
quent washing  out  of  the  nasal  cavities  with  saline  solutions,  such  as  that  of  common 
salt  or  of  phosphate  or  carbonate  of  soda.  Another  solution  that  I  have  found 
useful  is  one  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  tincture  of  myrrh,  two  di-achms  of  each  to  a 
pint  of  water ;  or  permanganate  of  potash  may  be  used,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
drachms  of  Condy's  fluid  to  a  pint  of  water.  But  whatever  may  be  selected,  fre- 
quent changes  will  be  found  beneficial.  If  after  a  long  perseverance  with  this  treat- 
ment there  Lb  no  improvement,  the  nasal  cavities  should  be  carefully  explored  during 
anesthesia,  as  in  all  probability  diseased  bone  will  be  found.  Dr.  Rouge  of  Lausanne, 
in  a  most  interesting  paper  upon  the  subject,'  has  published  eight  cases  of  long-stand- 
ing ozena,  in  all  of  which  he  has  found  and  removed  dead  bone  from  the  cavities  of 
the  noee.  Dr.  Rouge  has  moreover  invented  an  ingenious  operation  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  free  access  to  the  nasal  cavities,  which  enables  the  surgeon  to  discover 
and  remove  with  ease  any  dead  bone  therefrom. 

The  operation  consists  of  separating  the  soft  parts  of  the  nose  from  their  bony  frame- 
work, by  incisions  through  the  mucous  membrane  where  it  is  reflected  from  the  upper 
lip  on  to  the  gums.  The  lip  and  nasal  cartilages  are  then  lifted  completely  up  towards 
the  forehead,  when  the  nasal  sinuses  can  be  explored  with  the  greatest  facility. 
The  parts  being  replaced,  no  deformity  whatever  results,  nor  is  there  any  visible  scar. 
The  operation  is,  I  think,  a  very  valuable  one,  and  will  be  found  applicable  to  other 
conditions  besides  that  for  which  Dr.  Rouge  has  used  it.  I  shall  subsequently  refer 
to  an  instance  in  which  I  removed  polypi  by  this  method.  Of  Dr.  Rouge's  eight 
patients,  all  were  cured  except  one,  in  whom,  after  a  second  operation  in  which  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone  was  removed,  death  occurred  from  meningitis. 

'  The  best  mode  of  jrfving  this  raedicine  i«,  I  think,  by  disHolving  iodide  of  potassium  in 
8tpel-wine.     I  believe  the  svrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  to  be  an  almost  useless  preparation. 

«  Noux^Ue  MHhodepourU  TraUement  chirurgical  de  fOzhte,  par  la  Dr.  Rouge,  Ohirur- 
gien  de  THopitcl  Gantonal,  k  Lausanne,  1673. 
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I  have  myself  ti'eated  four  intractable  ca^es  of  ozaena  by  this  operation,  and  in  each 
case  have  discovered  necrosed  bone.  In  two  cases  the  operation  was  completely  success^ 
fill ;  the  dead  bone  being  removed,  the  discharge  ceased  without  further  trouble.  Bat 
in  one  case,  though  the  patient  was  temporarily  cured,  after  eighteen  months  the  dis- 
charge recurred,  and  I  presume  there  was  fresh  necrosis ;  and  in  a  fourth  instance^ 
though  I  was  able  to  i*emove  two  pieces  of  neci'osed  bone,  there  remained  a  large  exposed 
surface  at  the  base  of  the  skidl.  I  saw  this  patient  about  a  year  after  the  operation, 
when  the  nostril  was  still  discharging ;  there  was  no  perceptible  oaena,  bat  the  nasal 
douche  was  used  daily  so  as  to  keep  the  cavities  thoroughly  clean. 

While  fully  appreciating  the  ingenuity  and  value  of  the  operation,  I  confess 
that  I  am  not  inclined  to  expect  quite  such  favourable  results  as  Dr.  Rouge  so  fortu- 
nately obtained,  chiefly  because  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  ozsena  in 
which  there  is  a  carious  surface  at  the  base  of  the  skull  which  cannot  be  removed, 
and  as  long  as  this  remains  unhealed  the  discharge  will  continue. 

Moreover  I  have  found  by  experience  that  more  free  access  than  would  be  supposed 
can  be  obtained  to  the  nasal  cavities  by  placing  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic  and 
pushing  the  septum  on  one  side,  and  by  this  means  I  have  in  several  cases  been  able 
to  discover  and  remove  dead  bone,  the  presence  of  which  I  could  not  otherwise  ascer- 
tain. The  nostril  having  been  explored,  the  displaced  septum  can  be  pushed  back 
into  its  place,  and  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  no  harm  results. 

Still  there  will  always  remain  some  cases  in  which  no  such  meaaure  avails,  and 
for  these  we  have  a  valuable  resource  in  Rouge's  operation. 

Syphilitic  ozcena  requires  the  constitutional  treatment  of  the  disease  of  which  it 
is  a  manifestation.  Mercury  must  be  given,  and  its  intiuenoe  gently  maintained  for 
a  considerable  period.  This  is  best  done  by  the  calomel  vapour-bath,  or  by  inunction. 
If  for  any  reason,  however,  the  medicine  cannot  be  given  by  the  skin,  I  think  the 
gray  powder  or  the  perchloride  are  the  best  preparations.  Iodide  of  potassium  and 
freshly-made  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  are  also  useful  in  combination  with  the  mercu- 
rial treatment,  and  such  tonics  or  other  medicines  as  the  general  state  of  the  patient 
may  indicate.  Infants  and  young  children— -the  subjects  of  inherited  syphilis — bear 
mercury  given  internally  better  than  adults;  and  for  these,  either  the  mercurial  belt 
or  the  gray  powder  should  be  used.  Cod-liver  oil  may  often  be  advantageously  given 
at  the  same  time. 

Locally,  I  think,  when  the  bone  is  not  affected,  the  best  application  is  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  with  half  an 
ounce  of  olive-oil  and  half  an  ounce  of  lard.  This  should  be  applied  with  a  brush 
after  the  nose  has  been  washed  with  the  nasal  douche.  The  ammonio-chloride  of 
mercury  ointment,  diluted  with  oil,  is  also  useful.  In  syphilitic  patients  operative 
interference  should  be  deferred  until  the  constitutional  treatment  has  been  thoroughly 
carried  out,  so  that  there  may  be  a  probability  of  the  bone-disease  having  come  to 
an  end,  and  a  cure  resulting  from  the  removal  of  any  sequestrum  that  mny  be  found. 

Ozctna,  the  result  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  nose,  usually  requires 
for  its  cure  only  the  removal  of  the  offending  substance,  and  the  frequent  washing 
out  of  the  nasal  cavities  by  some  antiseptic  solution,  such  as  that  of  permanganate  of 
potash  or  common  salt.  When  there  is  a  distinct  history  of  a  blow,  operative  treat- 
ment may  be  hopefully  undertaken  after  a  few  months'  trial  of  milder  measures ;  for 
the  discharge  probably  depends  upon  the  presence  of  necrosed  bone. 

For  cases  of  idiopathic  ozcena,  the  treatment  must  be  chiefly  local ;  yet  it  is  im- 
portant to  carefully  search  for,  and  treat,  any  disturbance  of  the  health  that  may 
exist.  The  local  treatment  that  has  seemed  to  me  most  useful  consists  of  the  fi'^uent 
use  of  a  lotion  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  tincture  of  myrrh.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
vary  the  application,  and  for  this  purpose  the  glycerine  of  tannic  acid,  dilute  mer- 
curial ointments,  creosote  ointment  3J.  to  |j.  of  cerate,  solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  of  quinine,  may  be  found  useful. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  ozsena,  Trousseau  speaks  most  favourably  of  the 
insufflation  of  various  powders.  Among  those  most  generally  applicable  are  the  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  combined  with  an  equal  proportion  of  talc ;  chlorate  of  potass  by 
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itself,  or  with  seven  or  eight  parte  of  sugar ;  borax,  similarly  diluted ;  the  ammonio* 
chloride  of  mercury  powder,  eight  grains  to  an  ounce  of  sugar ;  calomel,  with  twenty 
to  thirty  parts  of  talc,  <&c.  The  effects  of  the  insufflation  of  the  mercurial  powders 
should  be  very  carefully  watched,  and  the  insufflation  should  not  be  too  frequently 
repeated.  Two  or  three  times  a  day  is  generally  often  enough.  But  the  other 
powders  may  be  used  much  more  frequently,  almost  cui  libitum.  In  all  cases  it  is 
important  to  wash  out  the  nose  thoroughly  before  blowing  in  the  powders.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  cavities  and  subsequent 
insufflation  of  the  powder  is  followed  by  the  abolition  of  the  foul  odour,  for  the 
odour  belongs  to  the  discharge,  but  when  the  discharge  collects  again  the  odour 
returns. 

The  best  instrument  for  blowing  the  powders  into  the  nose  is  Kauchfuss's  Insuf- 
flator (^g,  145).  The  powder  is  introduced  into  the  tube  through  the  opening  (a), 
which  is  then  covered  over  by  the  sliding  tube  (5),  the  extremity  (c)  is  introduced 
into  the  nasal  cavity,  and  then  by  a  sudden  oompi^ession  of  the  india-rubber  ball  (d) 
the  powder  is  driven  out,  and  diffused  in  all  directions. 

Fig.  146. — Hauchfuss*8  Instrument  for  blowing  Powders  into  the  Nose. 


r 


^^ 


Many  of  these  cases  require  great  perseverance,  and  some  of  them  have  seemed 
to  be  bene6ted  by  nothing.  For  such  as  resist  the  treatment  indicated  above,  we 
have  the  resource  of  Rouge's  operation. 

Blood-Tumours  and  Abscess  of  the  Septum. 

Blood-tumours  of  the  septum  are  always  the  result  of  injury.  They  are  often  ac- 
companied by  tractxxrey  and  usually  affect  both  sides  of  the  bone. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  raised  by  the  effusion,  and  forms  a  swelling  which  may 
even  be  sufficient  to  impede  respiration. 

Treatment. — If  any  treatment  is  thought  necessary,  the  local  application  of  cold 
may  be  resorted  to. 

Abscess  of  the  septum  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  The  acute  form  is  usually  caused 
hy  injury.  The  integument  of  the  nose  becomes  (edematous  and  tender  on  pressure ; 
the  pituitary  membrane  is  inflamed,  and  the  portion  covering  the  septum  is  uni 
formly  turgid ;  the  secretion  of  mucus  is  diminished ;  and  there  is  more  or  less 
febrile  disturbance.  At  a  later  period  matter  is  formed  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  and  a  prominent  swelling,  causing  proportionate  obstruction,  appears  in  one 
nostril  or  both.  The  inflamnuition  may  spread  to  the  frontal  sinuses  and  lachrymal 
pawages ;  and  headache  and  epiphora  may  result.  Sometimes  the  lower  margin  of 
the  septum  and  the  upper  lip  become  affected.  The  swelling  itself  is  red,  shining, 
tender,  and  fluctuating  on  pressure. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  matter  has  formed  it  should  be  evacuated  by  incision,  in 
making  which,  the  thickened  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  opening  must  be  kept  patent  as  long  as  any  pus  is  secreted,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion allayed  by  warm  fomentations. 

Chronic  abscess  of  the  septum  sometimes  commences  without  any  assignable  cause 
and  progresses  very  insidiously.  Tlie  inflammatory  stage  is  sometimes  so  slight  as  to 
paoH  unheeded ;  and  the  patient  is  not  aware  that  anything  is  the  matter  till  the 
abseess  is  fully  formed ;  and  then  suffers  not  so  much  from  actual  pain  as  from  un- 
easiness felt  in  the  nares.  In  these  cases  the  outer  surface  of  the  nose  is  never  involved . 
In  this  form  of  abscess  there  is  less  redness,  tension,  and  tenderness  on  pressure  than 
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in  the  acute  form.  The  abscess,  besides,  is  more  extensive,  and  more  likely  to  occar 
singly  on  either  side  of  the  septum.  It  may  communicate  with  a  collection  of  flaid 
situate  outeide  the  nose — in  the  upper  lip,  for  example.  The  matter  secreted  has 
sometimes  a  highly  offensive  smell. 

The  swellings  formed,  by  such  abscesses  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  polypi, 
unless  care  is  taken  in  the  diagnosis.  They  are  still  more  likely  perhaps  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  thickened  elongated  condition  sometimes  presented  by  the  mnoouB 
membrane  of  the  septum. 

These  abscesses  should  be  opened  early;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
re-accumulation  of  matter,  by  passing  a  probe  into  the  opening  daily;  or  the  cavity 
may  be  syringed  with  a  weak  detergent  solution. 

A  guarded  prognosis  should  always  be  given  in  these,  as  in  other  affections  of  the 
septum;  for  there  is  always  danger  of  the  destruction  of  parts  of  the  bones  or 
cartilages,  which  sometimes  results  in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  opening  through 
the  septum. 

If  such  an  opening  through  the  septum  be  small,  a  very  disagreeable  whistling  is 
sometimes  produced  when  the  patient  speaks.  In  such  cases  the  opening  may  be 
enlarged  with  benefit. 

New  Growths. 

Various  forms  of  new  growth  are  met  with  in  the  nasal  cavities.  They  may  be 
classified  as  follows : — 

1 .  Papillary  growths. 

2.  Polypi. 

(a)  gelatiuous. 
(6)  fibrous, 
(c)  malignant. 

3.  Cartilaginous  and  osseous  growths. 

Papillary  Growths. 

Cases  occasionally,  though  rarely,  occur  in  which  the  nostrils  are  obstructed  by 
papillary  growths  springing  from  the  mucous  membrane.  Such  growths  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  r.he  papillomata  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  other  parts,  and 
are  sometimes  associated  with  similar  growths  upon  the  palate.  They  are  usually,  if 
not  invariably,  met  with  in  children  or  young  people.  They  give  rise  to  a  variable 
amount  of  irritation,  and  if  extensive,  obstruct  the  respiration  and  alter  the 
voice. 

They  should  be  removed  by  scissors,  and  the  base  touched  with  solution  of  iron. 

Mucous,  Gelatinous,  or  Vesicular  Polypi. 

These  are  by  far  the  most  common  of  all  the  abnormal  growths  met  with  in  the 
uasal  cavities.  They  may  be  r^arded  as  localised  hypertrophies  or  outgrowths  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue.  They  are  soft  and  somewhat  elastic 
in  consistence ;  of  yellow  or  grey  colom*,  and  shining  and  semi-translucent  appear- 
ance. They  are,  as  a  rule,  pedunculated  and  pendulous,  and  may  be  more  or  lees 
easily  moved  by  the  finger  or  a  probe.  Sometimes  they  are  moved  to  and  fro  daring 
respiration,  and  may  be  brought  to  a  lower  level  by  forcible  expiratory  efforts. 
They  occur  singly  or  in  numbers.  Sometimes  they  are  irregularly  lobulated,  and  fit 
themselves  to  the  cavities  in  which  they  lie.  When  incised  and  submitted  to  pres- 
sure a  variable  quantity  of  fluid  exudes.  Superficially,  they  are  often  seen  to  be 
traversed  by  a  few  fine  blood-vessels. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  that  these  polypi  are  related  to  the  '  myxo- 
matous *  tumours  of  Virchow.  They  consist  of  extensions  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
including  more  or  less  closely  reticulated  fibro-oellular  structure,  which  is  oontinaous 
-  with  the  normal  submucous  tissue.     Their  surface  is  covered  by  ciliated  epithelium; 
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and  their  substanoe  is  made  up  of  delicate,  wavy,  interlacing  filaments,  the  interstices 
of  which  are  occupied  by  fluid,  or  semi-fluid  material,  containing  iK>und,  oval,  elongated, 
or  caudate  cells  with  nuclei,  and  very  fine  granules  or  molecules.  The  normal 
mucous  glands,  according  to  Billroth,*  are  enlarged  and  converted  into  lobulated 
growths  with  very  numerous  sacculi,  and  these  help  to  make  up  the  mass.  In 
some  cases  these  sacculi  become  cystic  in  appearance,  and  the  '  vesicular '  character 
of  the  polypi  is  pronounced.  In  other  cases  the  connective-tissue  elements  are 
developed  in  larger  proportion,  and  the  growths  are  consequently  firmer  and  denser 
and  approach  in  character  the  fibrous  polypi.  Occasionally  the  softer  polypi  become 
comparatively  condensed  and  opaque  in  places ;  and  in  some  rare  instances  concre- 
tions of  fibro-cartilaginous  hardness  are  found  in  them.* 

These  polypi  are  most  frequently  connected  with  those  portions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  cover  the  superior  and  middle  turbinated  bones  and  line  the 
superior  and  middle  meatuses.  Sometimes  they  aiise  in  the  lower  meatus,  or  are 
attached  to  the  inferior  turbinated  bone ;  sometimes  they  spring  from  the  roof  of  the 
nose ;  occasionally  they  grow  from  the  ethmoidal  cells,  or  even  from  the  frontal 
sinuses  into  the  nasal  cavities.  But  they  very  rarely,  if  ever,  spring  from  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  septum. 

In  cases  in  which  there  are  several  distinct  polypi,  the  lowest  or  most  anterior, 
having  the  open  nostril  before  them,  make  their  way  downwards  uncompressed ;  but 
the  others  are  kept  up  and  hidden  from  sight,  and  become  more  or  less  compressed 
and  hindered  in  their  growth.  For  this  reason,  if  the  lowest  only  is  removed,  those 
above  descend  and  rapidly  increase  in  size.  Sometimes  they  grow  chiefly  back- 
wards, and  may  then  hang  down  into  the  pharynx. 

It  is  very  rare  to  see  any  material  alteration  of  the  shape  of  the  nose  produced 
by  the  growth  of  this  form  of  polypus. 

The  earliest  Bymplama  o/rniLcous  polypus  in  the  nose  are  a  sense  of  fulness  and 
weight  in  and  about  the  nostril  affected  ;  frequent  sneezing ;  and  more  or  less  mucous 
diFcharge.  For  a  long  time  before  the  growth  becomes  visible,  the  patient  seems  to 
be  always  *  catching  cold.'  As  the  growth  increases  other  symptou^s  supervene ; 
respiration  through  the  nose  becomes  more  embarrassed ;  the  patient  cannot  blow 
through  the  affected  nostril,  or  the  air  passes  with  a  whistling  noise ;  he  is  obliged  to 
keep  his  mouth  constantly  open  ;  duiing  sleep  he  lies  with  his  head  thrown  back, 
and  often  snores ;  the  voice  is  more  or  less  affected,  and  becomes  thick,  indistinct, 
and  '  nasal '  in  character;  the  sense  of  smell  is  impaired,  or  altogether  abolished  ; 
the  sense  of  taste  is  affected  in  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon  a  perfect  condition  of 
the  olfebctory  organs;  deafness  sometimes  occurs,  either  from  obstruction  to  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  or  from  coexistent  thickening  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum ,  there  is  increased  mucous  discharge,  which  is  rarely  offensive.  Occasionally, 
hut  not  often,  there  is  epistaxis,  in  this  respect  contrasting  with  fibrous  polypi  and 
malignant  growths.  Sometimes  the  lower  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct  becomes  ob- 
structed, and  there  is  overflow  of  tears.  These  various  symptoms  become  aggravated 
in  damp,  and  somewhat  alleviated  in  dry  weather ;  for  the  polypi  are  '  hygrometric ' 
in  character,  and  are  notably  affected  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  dry,  warm 
weather  they  contract;  and  in  moist  or  wet  weather  they  enlarge,  and  become 
fuller,*  and  paler  in  colour.  Sudden  atmospheric  changes  are  liable  to  give  rise  to 
^vere  fits  of  sneezing. 

The  diagnosis  may  usually  be  made  secure  by  rhinoecopic  examination,  though  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  growths 
or  to  reach  them  with  the  finger. 

In  doubtful  cases  much  assistance  may  be  obtained  from  the  administration  of  an 
antestbetic,  and  the  careful  exploration  of  the  nostril  with  the  finger. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  hypertraphy  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 

>  See  Weber,  in  '  Pitha  und  Billroth;  op.  cit.  p.  203.  Billroth,  Ueher  den  Ban  der 
Schirimpal^pm,    Berlm,  1856. 

^  See  case  referred  to  by  Gross,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  338. 
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inferior  turbinated  bone  may  produce  some  of  the  symptoms  of  polypus,  from  which 
it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  immobility  and  difference  in  colour. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  diagnosis  is  to  distinguish  the  benign  muoons 
polypus  from  other  growths  of  more  serious  nature.  The  light  colour,  semi- 
translucency,  and  soft  elasticity  of  the  mucous  polypus ;  its  slow  progress,  the  abaenise 
of  frequent  haemorrhages,  and  the  genei'al  good  health  of  the  patient,  serve  to  dis* 
tinguish  this  growth  from  the  fibrous  polypus,  which  is  more  or  less  red  in  colour, 
opaque,  and  i^sistant,  and  which  usually  increases  rapidly,  undergoes  no  change  of 
volume  with  change  of  weather,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  frequent  epistaxis. 
Malignant  growths  may  \ye  distinguished  by  their  colour,  opacity,  consistence,  and 
fixity,  as  well  as  by  their  proneness  to  bleed  when  touched,  and  by  the  comparative 
foulness  of  the  discharge  to  which  they  give  rise. 

Osseous  and  cartilaginous  growths  are  distinguished  by  their  hardness,  fixity, 
origin,  and  mode  of  growth. 

Mucous  polypi  are  always  very  troublesome,  but  rarely  lead  to  serious  results. 
Now  and  then  they  subside,  and  a  spontaneous  cure  is  effected.  But  it  is  never 
worth  while  to  await  such  a  result ;  for  the  growths  may  almost  always  be  removed 
without  much  pain,  and  with  scarcely  any  risk.  They  are,  however,  very  liable  to 
gxK>w  again,  especially  if  any  portions  are  left  unremoved,  or  the  patient  is  unwilling 
to  persevere  in  the  necessary  course  of  treatment. 

Treatment, — The  only  treatment  that  can  be  recommended  is  the  removal  of  the 
growths  by  operation  as  completely  as  possible. 

Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  operative 
measures  by  the  use  of  various  escharotic,  astringent,  and  exsiccative  applications. 
'  Dr.  J.  H.  Keeder  of  Illinois  published  the  particulars  of  two  cases  in  which  prompt 
cures  were  obtained  by  strong  injections  of  the  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  aided 
by  the  application  of  a  piece  of  sponge  moistened  with  a  solution  of  this  article  to 
the  cavity  of  the  nose.' '  Mr.  Erichsen  refers  to  a  case  in  which  *  after  the  assiduoas 
use  of  chloride  of  zinc  ii^ections,  a  very  copious  dischai^  of  large  sloughy  polypoid 
masses  took  place  from  one  nostril,  which  had  been  blocked  up  for  many  months 
previously.' '  N^laton  recommends  in  some  cases  the  repeated  application  of  solid 
nitrate  of  silver ; '  and  Mr.  Bryant  has  advocated  the  insufflation  of  tannic  acid  in 
powder.^  But  as  a  rule  such  kind  of  treatment  is  only  palliative,  and  is  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  permanent  benefit. 

Various  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  removal  of  nasal  polypi  by  operation. 
That  most  c(Hnmonly  adopted  consists  in  the  avulsion  of  the  growths  by  means  of 
forceps.  The  forceps  should  be  about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  strong,  but 
as  slender  as  may  be  consistent  with  strength.  The  blades  should  be  grooved  longi- 
tudinally, and  well  serrated  along  their  edges.  They  may  be  curved  or  straight.  In 
most  cases  straight,  or  nearly  straight,  forceps  are  best,  but  if  the  polypi  are  situated 
far  back,  or  hang  down  into  the  pharynx,  and  have  to  be  removed  Uirough  the  mouth, 
cmved  forceps  are  required. 

The  patient  should  be  seated  with  hiu  head  thrown  back  and  supported  by  an 
assistant,  in  such  a  posture  that  the  cavity  of  the  nostril  is  well  illuminated.  The  tip 
of  the  nose  is  elevated  by  the  operator's  left  thumb,  or  the  nostril  is  dilated  by 
a  speculum. 

The  point  of  attachment  of  the  polypus  having  been  ascertained  as  exactly  as  pes- 
^ble,  the  growth  should  be  seized  close  to  its  root,  and  twisted  or  torn  oif  by  steady 
*  traction  and  appropriate  movements  of  the  forceps. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  pull  gently  upon  the  body  of  the  polypus  with  one 
pair  of  forceps,  while  the  blades  of  a  second  pair  are  slid  gently  along  its  neck  until 
the  root  be  i-eached  and  grasped. 

When  all  the  visible  growths  have  been  removed,  the  nostril  should  be  carefully 

explored  with  the  finger,  as  other  small  ones  may  often  be  thus  detected  and  removed. 

It  is  seldom  necessaiy  to  give  an  anaesthetic,  and  if  the  patient  have  moderate 

*  Grow,  oji.  dt.  vol.  ii.  p.  340.  '  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

*  Pathologie  chirurgicale,  tome  ii.  p.  670.  *  Lancet,  Feb.  1867,  p.  286. 
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resolution  it  is  undesirable  to  do  so,  for  a  good  deal  of  assistance  may  be  obtained 
from  the  patient  blowing  through  the  nostril,  and  thus  clearing  it  of  blood,  and  bring- 
ing down  the  growths. 

When  the  i)olypuA  is  situated  far  back  and  hangs  down  into  the  phar3mx,  it  may 
sometimes  be  seized  and  removed  by  means  of  properly  curved  forceps  introduced 
through  the  mouth.  But  it  is  generally  easier  to  detach  the  polypus  by  means  of 
forceps  introduced  through  the  nostril,  and  then  to  push  it  on  into  the  throat. 

In  some  instances  polypi  may  be  successfully  removed  by  the  fingers  alone.  One 
forefinger  is  thrust  into  the  afiected  nostril,  and  the  other  is  introduced  into  the  pos- 
terior nares  through  the  mouth.  When  the  growth  is  reached,  and  held  between  the 
two  fingers,  it  is  pushed  backwards  and  forwards  until  all  resistance  has  ceased,  and 
it  is  then  withdrawn  through  the  nearest  opening. 

Some  surgeons  advocate  the  i*emoval  of  polypi  with  a  wire  snare,  such  as  that  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Hilton ;  and  Dr.  Thudichum  uses  for  the  piurpose  the  galvano-caustic 
wire,  by  which  the  growth  is  burnt  ofif. 

My  own  belief  is  that  nothing  is  so  convenient  or  effectual  i^  avulsion  by  forceps ; 
for  if  the  blades  move  with  perfect  smoothness  (a  very  important  point),  and  are  held 
lightly  by  the  fingers,  the  siirgeon  can  feel  his  way  with  them  up  to  the  root  of  the 
polypus,  and  thus  ensure  its  complete  removal. 

The  objection  sometimes  advanced  to  the  use  of  the  forceps,  that  it  is  apt  to  lead 
to  the  removal,  with  the  polypus,  of  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  whence 
it  grows,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  material.  For  the  loss  of  a  little  piece  of  mucous 
membrane,  or  even  of  a  fragment  of  the  turbinated  bone,  is  not  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence, whereas  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  polypus  is  essential  for  the  cure ;  and 
in  cases  in  which  troublesome  recurrence  has  taken  place,  it  is  quite  justifiable  to  re- 
move intentionally  the  portion  of  bone  to  which  it  is  attached. 

The  hemorrhage,  though  sometimes  firee,  usually  ceases  spontaneously,  or  may  be 
easily  arrested  by  the  injection  of  cold  water  or  astringent  solutions.  But,  if  the 
polypi  be  numerous,  and  there  is  much  bleeding,  and  especially  if  the  patient  has 
suffered  severely,  it  is  better  to  defer  the  completion  of  the  operation  to  a  future 
period.  And  thus  it  often  becomes  advisable  to  operate  on  several  occasions,  and  to 
remove  the  growths  successively,  rather  than  to  overtax  the  endurance  of  the  patient 
by  attempting  too  much  at  a  single  sitting. 

After  the  nostrils  have  been  cleared  of  polypi,  it  is  often  possible  to  feel  with  the 
finger,  or  to  see,  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  numerous  little  gelatinous  granulations 
or  buds ;  in  other  ca^es  the  membrane  is  simply  thickened  and  vascular. 

In  either  instance  it  is  advisable  to  apply  for  a  time  some  astringent  solution  or 
powder ;  and  in  all  cases,  after  the  removal  of  polypi  by  operation,  the  nasal  douche 
should  be  used  for  a  few  days. 

In  some  cases  the  insufliation  of  tannic  add,  or  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  the 
anunonio-chloride  of  mercury  to  sixty  of  powdered  sugar,  proves  of  great  service, 
either  in  hindering  the  development  of  fresh  growths,  or  in  aiding  the  destruction 
of  such  portions  as  may  have  bad  their  vitality  impaired  by  the  operation.  The 
little  buds  left  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  if  not  destroyed,  will  almost  certainly 
develop  into  fresh  polypi,  and  hence  the  frequent  recurrence  of  these  growths  after 
removal.  In  such  cases  I  have  lately  adopted  the  practice  of  applying  to  the  interior 
of  the  nostril  the  strong  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  It  should  not  be  used  till  a  day  or  two  after  the  operation,  and  is  best 
applied  by  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  the  solution  and  attached  to  forceps  or  a  probe. 

In  one  case  I  performed  Rouge's  operation  to  obtain  more  complete  access  to  the 
nose  for  the  removal  of  polypi. 

A  man,  Sffed  60,  wm  admitted  into  Rt  George*s  Ilospital  in  Au^r.  1875,  with  both 
nostrils  full  of  soft  polyfn.  He  had  bad  the  polypi  removed  a  frreat  number  of  times,  but 
immediate  recurrenoe  had  always  taken  place,  and  he  wa9  anxious  to  know  if  somethinfr 
more  effectual  could  not  be  done.  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  I  explained  to  him  that  I 
thought  the  growth  could  be  more  completely  remoTed  by  Rougp^s  operation,  to  the  perform- 
ance of  which  he  willingly  consented.  On  August  27  1  therefore  lifted  the  nose  after  the 
manner  described,  dividing  both  septum  and  alte.   Thi^  gave  a  free  access  to  the  nostrils,  and 
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I  removed  the  growth  easily,  and  also  a  number  of  minute  buds  from  off  the  walls  of  the  nose. 
He  went  home  in  a  fortnight  quite  well,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  had  been  no 
recurrence. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  somewhat  severe  operation  can  often  be  neoeR- 
sary  for  the  cure  of  polypus,  and  at  the  time  I  resorted  to  it  I  had  not  used  the  per* 
chloride  of  iron,  which  I  have  since  found  so  efficacious  in  preventing  recurrence. 

Fibrous  Polypi. 

Fibrous  polypi  are  by  no  means  so  commonly  met  wiih  in  the  nasal  ca^aties  aa  the 
softer  growtiis  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  but  they  are  far  more  formidable.  If 
allowed  to  take  their  course,  they  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  results.  Their  extir- 
pation is  often  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  impracticable;  and,  moreover,  the 
operative  measures  requisite  may  be  attended  by  considerable  risk. 

These  growths  spring  from  the  periosteum,  and  are  connected  with  it  by  conti- 
nuity of  structure.  They  are  covered  by  an  extension  of  the  macoos  membrane, 
sometimes  comparatively  thick,  but  more  frequently  thinned  away.  As  a  rule,  tbey 
occur  singly,  but  in  some  rare  instances  two  or  more  distinct  growths  have  been  found.' 
They  vary  very  much  in  shape  and  size,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  elongated  and  of  very 
irregular  contour,  presenting  finger-like  prolongations,  rounded  out-growths,  or  broad 
based  lobules  in  those  parts  which  have  encountered  least  resistance.  They  are  firm 
and  resistant  to  the  touch,  and  are  sometimes  of  almost  cartilaginous  hardness.  They 
are  opaque  and  usually  more  or  less  red  in  colour — in  some  cases  comparatively  pale,  in 
others  dark  or  even  purplish  red.  When  removed  from  the  body,  they  are  generally 
dull-  white  or  yellowish.  But  the  tint  varies  in  different  specimens,  and  in  diffisrent 
parts  of  the  same  specimen.  They  are  traversed,  not  only  superficially,  but  also 
throughout  their  sul^tanoe,  by  numerous  thin-walled  blood-vessels,  which  are  some- 
times  varicose.  Hence  their  proneness  to  bleed.  They  are  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  closely- woven  strands  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  which  spread  out  from  the  pedicle. 
They  contain  very  few  elastic  fibres.  In  differant  specimens  a  variable  proportion  of 
spindle-shaped  nucleated  cells,  similar  to  those  of  sarcomatous  growths,  are  to  be  found. 

Instances  are  on  record  in  which  deposits  of  cai'bonate  and  phosphate  of  lime 
have  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  these  growths,'  as  well  as  others  in  which  the 
growths  themselves  have  undei^ne  a  process  of  partial  calcification.' 

Fibrous  polypi  occasionally  spring  from  the  periosteum  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
nasal  cavities  or  pterygo-palatine  fossae,  or  from  the  floor  of  the  nose. 

In  some  instances  they  appear  to  have  originated  in  the  antrum,  and  to  have  ex- 
tended from  thence  into  the  nose.  But  in  many  cases,  in  which  they  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  such  a  course,  further  investigation  has  shown  their  origin  to 
have  been  very  different.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  polypi  of  the  kind  under  discussion  moat 
frequently  take  origin  from  the  periosteum  of  those  portions  of  the  base  of  the  skull 
which  form  the  roof  of  the  nasa  pharyngeal  cavity.  In  such  case  they  are  called 
'  naso- pharyngeal  polypi.' 

The  periosteum  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  and  the  immediately  adjoining  parts,  is  peculiarly  thick  and  vascular. 
The  blood  supply  is  very  free,  and  derived  from  several  different  sources ;  hence, 
perhaps,  its  liability  to  give  origin  to  new  growths,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
such  growths  often  increase  in  size. 

The  naso-pharyngeal  polypi,  properly  so-called,  invariably  spring  from  some  part 
or  other  of  the  limited  area  thus  indicated.     They  are,  however,  prone  to  acquire 

*  MM.  Lallemand  and  Cruveilhier  record  the  case  of  a  young  man  in  whom  were  found, 
on  post-mortem  examination,  two  polypi  of  the  kind  under  discussion.  One  grew  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  superior  turbinated  bone  and  adjoining  parts  on  the  left  side,  the  other 
from  below  the  opening  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus  on  the  right  slue. — Diet,  en  00  voL 

^  H.  Oloquet,  op,  cit,  p.  688.        »  BourdilUat,  Oazetie  mSdicaU,  1868 ;  '  Fibrome  calcifl^/ 

*  This  was  notably  tne  case  in  the  very  remarkable  instance  narrated  by  Mr.  Preacott 
Hewett,  Med.'Chir,  Trans,  vol.  xxxiv. 
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secondary  attachments^  and  thus  maj  arise  various  sources  of  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  their  point  of  origin.  Sometimes  they  become 
adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  noee,  and  consequently  may  be  supposed  to  be  nasal 
polypi.  Occasionally  they  extend  down  behind  the  pharjmx,  and  in  such  cases  may 
appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  spinal  column.^ 

Whatever  their  origin,  these  polypi  increase  in  size  with  comparative  rapidity. 
At  first  they  mould  themselves  somewhat  to  the  cavities  in  which  they  lie,  and  grow 
forwards,  or  backwards  and  downwards,  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  When 
more  advanced,  they  exert  injurious  pressure  from  within  upon  the  walls  of  the 
nasal  cavities,  and  in  a  certain  sense  overcome  the  resistance  they  encounter.  They 
are  liable  to  cause  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  perforation  of 
the  septum,  and  expansion  and  displacement  of  the  nasal  bones  and  superior  maxille; 
or  gradual  thinning  and  absorption  of  these  bones  may  result  from  the  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subject.  The  palate  is  pressed  downwards  and  forwards ;  and  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  is  encroached  upon.  In  all  such  cases  the  visage  is  proportion- 
ately distorted.  The  cheeks  become  more  or  less  prominent,  and  the  nose  expanded 
and  flattened.  The  eyes  appear,  or  actually  are,  more  widely  apart  than  natural. 
The  general  aspect  thus  produced  is  very  characteristic.  It  has  been  not  inappro- 
priately termed  *frog  faco.'  In  some  cases  the  distortion  is  symmetrical.  In  others, 
one  side  is  more  obviously  distorted  than  the  other.  If  one  side  only  of  the  face  is 
aflected,  the  other  remaining  perfectly  natural,  the  presumption  is  that  the  disease, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  in  the  antrum  rather  than  in  the  nose,  although  the  cavities 
of  the  latter  may  be  encroached  upon. 

In  the  earlier  stages  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  mucous 
polypi,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  make  the  diagnosis.  But  the  fibrous  git)wths  are 
firmer  and  more  fixed  than  the  mucous,  and  they  do  not  undergo  any  change  of 
volume  under  different  atmospheric  conditions.  The  symptoms,  therefore,  are  more 
severe  and  more  constant,  and  when  the  nose  is  once  blocked,  the  obstruction  to 
respiration  is  more  absolute  and  unyielding.  Moreover  the  fibrous  polypi  give  rise  to 
frequently  recurring  epistaxis.  This  is  not  only  a  very  characteristic  symptom,  but 
it  may  prove  the  soui*ce  of  much  anxiety  and  danger.  The  discbarge  from  the  nose 
associated  with  the  presence  of  a  fibrous  polypus  is  as  a  rule  more  scanty,  and 
thinner,  more  sanious,  and  more  liable  to  become  foul  and  ozienic  than  the  mucous 
discharge  usually  associated  with  the  presence  of  the  softer  growths. 

In  the  later  stages,  when  the  polypus  can  be  distinctly  seen  and  felt  by  the 
surgeon,  and  still  further  when  from  its  size  it  has  caused  distortion  of  the  face 
there  can  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  making  out  the  nature  of  the  growth,  whatever 
doubt  there  may  remain  as  to  its  precise  origin  and  connections.  Careful  explora- 
tion, and  pressure  in  difierent  directions  alternately  by  the  fingers,  and  the  passage 
of  a  bent  probe  round  the  free  parts  of  the  polypus,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  may  often  afford  reliable  indications  of  the  probable  position  of  the  original 
pedicle,  as  well  as  of  such  secondary  attachments  as  may  have  been  formed. 

Naso-pharyngeal  polypus,  if  Idt  to  pursue  its  course,  soon  presses  upon  the  soft 
palate,  and  thus  interferes  with  easy  deglutition,  and  gives  rise  to  frequent  inclina- 
tion to  vomit.  Sometimes,  when  attempts  are  made  to  swallow,  liquid  poitions 
return  thraugh  the  nose.  As  the  malady  advances,  thin,  aanious,  or  purulent,  and 
sometimes  foetid  diBchai^ges  begin  to  flow  more  or  less  abundantly  from  the  nostrils,  and 
the  epistaxis  becomes  more  frequent  and  more  severe.  The  growth  generally  enters 
one  side  of  the  nose  first,  and  then  invades  the  other  either  by  penetrating  the 
septum  or  by  growing  round  its  posterior  border.  Still  later,  the  spongy  bones  and 
septum  become  more  or  less  extensively  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
of  the  growth.     The  nasal  bones  and  superior  maxillie  also  become  destroyed  to  a 

*  These  several  points  are  aUy  discussed  in  tlie  Treatise  of  Dr.  Robin  Mass^,  2V«  Polypes 

naso-pharymgiens,  Paris,  1864 ;  and  also  in  the  elaborate  essay  of  M.  d'Oroellas,  IMs  Polypes 

Jlbreux  de  la  ba$e  du  Crdne,  dit$  rutso-phmynyiens ;  Paris,  1854.    And  in  the  essay  by  M. 

Beuf  on  the  same  subject ;  Paris,  18r)7.     Also  by  M.  Brevet,  Des  Polypes  nasa^aryngiens ; 

Paris,  1865. 
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variable  extent,  or  expanded  and  pushed  to  either  side ;  and  the  countenance  is  conse- 
quently distorted.  Sometimes  the  growth  enters  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  presses 
upon  Uie  floor  of  the  orbit ;  sometimes  it  seems  to  pass  round  the  bone  (or  through 
it),  and  issues  under  the  skin  of  the  cheek,  passing  along  the  cutaneous  aspect  of  the 
bone,  and  pressing  together  the  walls  of  the  antrum.^ 

Sometimes  the  growth  sends  off  prolongations  through  the  sphenopalatine  and 
sphenomaxillary  openings,  and  even  extends  under  the  zygomatic  arch  into  the 
temporal  fossa.  MM.  Maisonneuve  and  Chassaignac  record  cases  in  which  growths 
of  this  kind  had  penetrated  the  pterygomaxillary  fissure,  and  passed  through  the 
pterygoidean  space  betwe^i  the  muscles  towards  the  face.^  In  other  cases  extensions 
are  sent  into  the  frontal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses.  And  in  others,  again,  prolongations 
may  pass  through  the  sphenomaxillary  fissure  into  the  orbit,  with  or  without  destruc- 
tion of  bone,  and  so  cause  protrusion  of  the  eyeball.'  As  a  further  consequence,  the 
optic  nerve  may  be  put  on  the  stretch,  and  vision  may  be  impaired.  Very  fre- 
quently the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  are  obstructed,  and  the  sense  of  hearing 
is  dulled.  Very  frequently,  also,  the  nasal  ducts  are  compressed,  and  more  or  leffi 
constant  epiphora  results.  But  the  most  serious  consequences  follow  when,  as  occa- 
sionally happens,  the  growth  penetrates  to  the  interior  of  the  skull.  In  such  ca.se 
no  treatment  is  of  any  avail.  The  growth  may  enter  the  skull  either  through  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  or,  after  having  caused  absorption  of  bone,  from  the  sphenoidal 
cells,  or  through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  Suppuration,  compres- 
sion of  the  brain,  coma,  and  death,  are  the  results  to  be  looked  for. 

A  remarkable  illustration  is  recorded  by  Samuel  Cooper  as  having  come  under  obserra- 
tion  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  The  patient  suffered  from  an  enormous  polypus,  which 
occupied  both  nasal  fossse.  The  eyes  were  four  inches  apart,  and  the  left  eje  was  absolutely 
blind.  Paralysis  supervened  fifteen  days  before  death,  which  followed  a  period  of  coma.  On 
postr-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  a  portion  of  the  growth  almost  as  large  as  an 
orange  was  within  the  skull.  The  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed. 

These  growths  are  much  more  frequently  met  with  in  males  than  in  females. 
Tliey  may  occur  at  almost  any  age,  but  are  most  common  in  young  people. 

As  already  indicated,  these  growths  not  only  give  rise  to  considerable  disfigure- 
ment and .  severe  suffering,  but  sooner  or  later  may  prove  fatal  in  result.  Death 
may  ensue  from  exhaustion  caused  by  repeated  haemorrhage,  constant  discharge, 
disturbed  sleep,  and  inability  to  take  suflicient  food ;  or  from  slow  or  even  rapid 
asphyxia ;  or  from  implication  of  the  nervous  centres. 

Treatmetii. — Complete  extii-pation  of  the  growth  by  operation  is  the  only  treat- 
ment upon  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed. 

In  some  rare  instances,  it  is  true,  naso-pharyngeal  polypi  have  spontaneously  sloughed 
away.  In  the  case  of  a  young  woman  in  bt.  George's  Hospital,  Mr.  H.  0.  Johnson  *  pro- 
posed to  divide  the  soft  palate,  and  endeavour  to  remove  the  whole  growth  from  the  pharynx ; 
when,  fortunately  for  tlie  patient,  the  morbid  tissue  was  attacked  by  ra])id  sloughing,  which 
80  entirely  remo\'ed  it,  that  no  trace  could  be  discovered  of  any  part  remaining.** 

A  somewhat  similar  result  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  boy  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Birkett, 
in  Guy's  Hospital.  In  this  case  it  was  proposed  to  extirpate  the  polypus  after  removal  of  the 
upper  jaw ;  but  the  parents  would  not  consent.  On  one  occasion  haemorrhage  took  place  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  necessary  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  common  carotid 
artery.  The  tumour  subsequently  sloughed,  and  the  whole  came  away  through  a  largA 
opening  in  the  cheek.  Seven  years  afterwards  the  patient  was  quite  well.  The  sinus  in  the 
cheek  had  healed  up.    There  was  no  recurrence  of  the  growth.^ 

Instances  are  also  recorded  by  Saviard,^  Bonnet,^  Vimont,^  and  others.*  But  so  fortimate 
an  issue  is  far  too  rare  to  justify  the  expectation  of  its  occurrence. 

*  See  Mr.  Hewett's  remarkable  case  published  in  Med.-Chir,  Trans,  vol.  xxxiv. 

*  Massfi,  op.  cif.  p.  17. 

'  See  case  under  the  observation  of  M.  Chassaignac,  quoted  by  Mas9<5,  op,  ciL 

*  BriiM  Medical  Journal,  vol.  i.  1858.  p.  01.  *  /Wrf.  p.  119. 

*  Jl&cueil  trObMrvatimis  chrnir/nf^len,  p.  112.     Paris,  1784. 
^  Bonnet,  tome  iv.  obs.  92,  p.  457. 

*  Quoted  by  Brevet,  Dtv  PolypM  nnmy-pharynffieM,  p.  16.    Paris,  1865. 

*  See  the  treatises  by  Kobin  Mass^  and  D*Ornellas,  already  referred  to. 
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In  some  cases  the  growth  can  be  twisted  off  its  base  by  forceps  introduced 
through  the  anterior  nostril  or  the  pharynx ;  or  it  may  be  ]K)ssib]e  to  pass  the  wire 
of  an  ^craseur  round  the  root  of  the  tumour  and  thus  remove  it,  either  by  tightening 
the  wire  or  by  using  it  as  a  gal vano- cautery.* 

Occasionally  also  it  may  be  practicable  to  detach  the  polypus  by  the  forefingers 
introduced  simultaneously  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  nostril^  the  tumour  being 
then  pushed  forwai*ds  and  backwards  until  it  comes  away. 

lliere  are,  however,  but  few  cases  of  fibrous  polypus  to  which  these  methods  are 
applicable.  In  most  instances,  the  size  of  the  growth,  the  position  of  its  attachments 
and  its  extension  into  adjacent  cavities,  render  necessary  some  surgical  operation  by 
which  more  free  access  is  given  to  it  than  is  possible  through  the  natural  openings. 
It  is  Uj^ually  found  most  convenient  to  reach  the  tumour  from  the  front,  either  by 
Kouge's  operation,  described  at  page  643,  or  by  dividing  one  nostril  at  its  junction 
with  the  cheek,  or  by  the  removal  or  temporary  displacement  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  upper  jaw. 

It  is.  possible  also  to  reach  the  growth  from  below  by  division  of  the  palate,  as 
recommended  by  N^laton.^  But  this  method  has  the  obvious  disadvantage  that  the 
growth  is  attacked  at  the  part  which  is  usually  farthest  from  its  origin. 

Rouge's  operation  seems  to  me  to  be  excellently  adapted  to  many  of  these  cases, 
and  has  the  recommendation  that  it  leaves  no  visible  scar. 

In  some  cases  it  suffices  to  open  up  the  nostril  by  dividing  the  ala  at  its  junction 
with  the  cheek,  then  cutting  through  the  bones  in  the  same  direction,  and  turning 
up  the  side  of  the  nose  towards  the  middle  line.^  If  the  tumour  has  attained  a  laige 
size,  and  has  extensively  invaded  the  adjacent  cavities,  it  is  best  dealt  with  by  removal 
of  the  upper  jaw. 

Ablation  of  the  upper  jaw  to  fiicilitate  the  removal  of  a  naso-pharyngeal  polypus 
appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Whately,  and  first  practised  (though  with  in- 
complete success)  by  Syme,  in  the  year  1832.  To  continental  surgeons,  however,  is 
due  the  credit  of  having  fully  established  the  practicability  and  the  value  of  this 
operation.^  It  is  now  generally  recognised  ajs  a  legitimate  and  successful  surgical 
procedure.  Mr.  Tatum  appears  to  have  been  the  first  in  this  country  to  have 
operated  with  successful  results.^ 

The  various  operative  proceedings  for  the  total  or  partial  resection  of  the  upper 
jaw  will  be  found  described  in  the  essay  on  Diseases  of  the  Mouth. 

It  fortunately  happens  that  in  most  cases  partial  resection  of  the  maxilla  suffices 
to  afford  the  requisite  space.  The  floor  of  the  orbit,^  and  even  the  dental  arch,  may 
be  left  intact.^ 

A  good  example  of  partial  resection  of  the  maxilla  for  the  removal  of  a  naso-pharyngeal 
polypiu  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Pick  as  having  come  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Holmes  in  St. 
QeoTf^^  Hospital  *  in  the  year  1866.  The  patient  (a  man),  twenty-Aeven  years  of  age, 
suffered  from  characteristic  symptoms.  *  llie  operation  was  commenced  by  a  single  inciiuon 
from  the  Inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  down  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  continued  thiou^h  the 
upper  lip  in  the  mesial  line.  The  flap  having  been  dissected  up,  the  bone  was  first  divided  by 
a  key-hole  saw  through  the  malar  tuberosity :  the  bone  was  then  divided  into  two,  leaving 
the  floor  of  the  orbit,  b^  the  bone  forceps,  carried  alonff  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit.  The 
other  attachments  having  been  dividtMi  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  hone  having  been 
severed  from  the  soft  palate,  it  was  easily  removed,  and  the  origin  of  the  tumour  from  the 
base  of  the  skull  exposed.  The  polypus  was  now  grasped,  and  easily  extracted.  .  .  .  The 
flap  was  readjusted.  .  .  .  There  was  very  little  bleeding  during  the  operation.  .  .  .  The  niaa 

'  Bryk,    IVten.  vied,  Halle,    1802,  p.   223.    This   method  appears  to  have   been   first 
employed  by  Middeldorpf,  in  1853.    See  Kobin  Mass^,  op,  cit,  p.  73. 
^  JBuUetin  de  la  Soct^ti  de  CMrurgie,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 
»  See  a  case  of  Mr.  Ilewetf  s,  related  by  Mr.  Pick.   St,  Geo,  Hasp,  lUporU,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

*  A  full  hbtory  of  the  operation,  and  copious  details  of  the  various  rooditications  adopted 
by  ditt'erent  surgeons,  are  given  in  the  already  quoted  treatise  of  Dr.  Uobin  Mass<^. 

*  Britinh  AfedicalJi/tirmtl,  January,  1858,  p.  110. 

•  OuL^rin,  Elements  tie  Chirurgie  operatoirej  p.  22S.  Paris,  1868.  MaiM/noeure,  Gazetu 
de»  HopUmx,  auut  21,  18(K). 

^  B^rard,  Dictumnaire  en  30  vol.  tome  xxviii.  p.  367. 

•  St.  George  6  HoepUal  Reports^  vol,  ii.  p.  162. 
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made  a  ^ood  recovery,  and  left  the  hospital  with  the  wound  quite  healed,  five  weeks  after 
the  operation.*  The  growth  recurred,  and  was  again  removed  eight  years  after  the  original 
operation.'  He  has  since  remained  free  from  any  return  of  the  disease,  and  was  seen  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  perfect  health.  The  polypus  on  hoth  occasions  was  of  a  purely  fibrous 
structure. 

These  operations  upon  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  removal  of  vascular  polypi  from 
the  base  of  the  skull,  are  sometimes  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  haemorrhage,  so  that 
there  is  some  danger,  if  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  an  ansesthetic,  of  blood 
entering  the  trachea.  If  the  tumour  is  very  extensive  and  vascular,  it  may  be  there- 
fore woi*th  while  to  perform  tracheotomy  as  a  preliminary  precaution,  though  with 
eflicient  assistance  this  is  not  often  necessary.  A  thin  flat  sponge  tied  to  a  string, 
and  pressed  against  the  floor  of  the  nose  and  back  of  the  pharynx,  will  be  found  useful. 

But  the  safest  plan  is  of  course  to  dispense  with  an  anaesthetic,  if  the  patient  will 
allow  the  operation  to  be  performed  without  it.  Mr.  Holmes  has  referred  to  three 
cases,^  one  of  which  occurred  to  myself,  in  which  the  patient  has  suffered  the  opera- 
tion of  removal  of  the  upper  jaw  without  an  anaesthetic.  Another  method  is  the 
'  osteo-plastic '  operation  of  Langenbeck^  by  which  the  soft  parts  and  the  bone  are 
divided  along  the  same  lines,  which  are  those  for  the  ordinary  resection  of  the  jaw, 
excepting  that  the  connections  of  the  nasal  and  frontal  bone  to  the  maxilla  are  left 
undivided ;  the  jaw  and  its  coverings  are  then  turned  inwards  and  upwards,  and  the 
tumour  removed  from  behind,  after  which  the  parts  are  replaced  and  fixed  by  deep 
sutures. 

By  whatever  operation  the  polypus  is  exposed,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  remove 
it  as  completely  as  possible.  The  actual  cautery  should  be  at  hand,  not  only  for  the 
arrest  of  bleeding,  but  also  for  the  destruction  of  any  portion  of  the  root  of  the  tumour 
which  may  remain  adhei'ent  to  the  periosteum. 

Malignant  Polypi. 

The  various  forms  of  sarcomata  and  carcinomata  are  met  with  in  the  nasal  cavitieti, 
sometimes  growing  directly  from  their  walls,  in  other  cases  invading  them  from  a 
neighbouring  origin. 

They  generally  occur  either  in  young  children  or  in  old  persons. 

Such  growths  not  only  expand ,  but  infiltrate  the  tis.sue8  of  the  nose ;  they  grow 
quickly,  blood  on  slight  provocation,  and  give  rise  to  foul  discharge  and  much  pain. 

If  recognisod  in  the  early  stage,  the  tumour  and  its  connections  should  be  freely 
and  widely  extirpated.  Of  course  there  is  great  danger  of  a  return  of  the  dijieai«e, 
but  life  may  sometimes  certainly  be  prolonged  by  the  operation. 

If  the  disease  be  advanced,  no  operative  proceedings  are  to  be  recommended. 

Cartilaqinous  and  Osseous  Growths. 

Cartilaginous  giowths  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  nose,  and  are  almost  always 
attached  by  a  broad  base  to  the  septum.  They  cause  inconvenience  by  blocking 
up  the  nostril  and  obstructing  respiration,  and  are  sometimes  attended  with 
troublesome  sneezing  and  coryzji.  The  few  cases  I  have  seen  have  all  been  in  young 
people. 

The  growth  is  easily  removed  by  the  knife  or  scissors. 

Exostoses  springing  from  some  part  or  other  of  the  nasal  parietes,  or  from  some 
neighbouring  bone,  may  invade  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  and  give  rise  to  symptoms 
more  or  less  resembling  those  produced  by  other  git)wths.  The  degree  of  hardn&^ 
and  fixity  presented  on  careful  exploration  establishes  the  diiignoois.  Very  oon- 
siderable  disfigurement  may  sooner  or  later  result. 

In  some  cases  cartiLige  in  variable  proportion,  and  vaiiously  disposed,  enters  into 
the  formation  of  growths  of  this  kind.* 

»  Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  riii.  p.  68. 

«  Holmes,  Surgery^  its  Ptinciples  and  Practice,  p.  502. 

>  Deutsche  Kiinik,  ISOl,  p.  2S1 ;  and  Schmidt's  Jakrh,  vol.  cxiii.  p.  105. 

*  A  Kmarkahle  caae  of  tlus  kind  is  reUted  in  Guys  Hosit,  Reports,  set,  u  vol.  1.  p.  408. 
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Besides  these  exostoses,  there  is  another  kind  of  osseous  tumour  oocasionally  met 
with  in  the  nasal  foesas  and  sinuses  '  of  the  face,  which  seems  to  originate  from  the 
macous  or  periosteal  lining  of  these  cavities,  rather  than  to  grow  like  a  true  exos- 
tosis from  their  hony  walls.  These  tumours,  which  may  attain  a  large  size,  and 
produce  great  disfigurement,  usually  have  their  origin  in  the  frontal  sinuses  or  in  the 
nasal  fosses ;  but  they  are  prone  after  a  time  to  become  separated  from  their  attach- 
ments, and  are  found  loose  in  the  containing  cavity. 

Their  removal  is  to  be  accomplished  by  such  operative  measures  as  are  necessary 
for  the  exposure  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained. 

Arthur  E.  Durham,  1870. 
Warrington  Ha  ward,  1882. 

^  Dolbeaa,  Bulletin  de  VAcadHnie  de  MSdecine,  tome  zxxi.  p.  107.  Dr.  Paul  Olivier,  Sur 
Ifs  Tumeurs  assetues  de$  Fotses  nasales ;  Paris,  1860.  Comyendium  de  C/u'rurgie,  tome  iii. 
pp.  08  et  6(t4. 
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IN  LaryDgeal  Diseajses  the  ordinary  symptoms,  such  as  pain,  cough,  difficulty  in 
breathing  and  in  swallowing,  alteration  of  the  voice,  &c,,  often  fail  to  indicate 
the  precise  nature  and  seat  of  the  malady. 

Moreover,  irritation  of  or  pressure  upon  the  recurrent  or  other  nerves  by 
tumours,  aneurisms,  &c.,  as  well  as  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  nervous  system 
generally,  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  more  or  less  closely  simulate  those 
produced  by  actual  disease  of  the  larynx  itself.  Hence  it  constantly  happens  that 
some  aid  to  diagnosis  must  be  obtained,  or  the  treatment  adopted  is  likely  to  be  as 
unsuccessful  in  result  as  it  is  necessarily  uncertain  in  direction.  Such  aid  is  afforded 
by  the  Laryngoscope.  This  instrument  was  suggested — ^indeed  repeatedly  suggested 
— many  years  ago,  but  it  has  only  recently  come  into  general  use.  Its  great  value 
as  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  lai'ynx,  though  fully  esta- 
blished, was  not  yet  generally  recognised  and  appreciated  when  the  First  Edition  of 
this  work  was  published. 

Historical  details  relative  to  the  invention  of  the  laryngoscope  would  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place  in  these  pages.'  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  Dr.  B.  G. 
Babington  appears  to  have  just  claims  to  be  considered  the  first  successful  laryngo- 
scopist.^  Further,  it  is  impossible  to  omit  an  expression  of  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  labours  of  Professor  Gzermak,  formerly  of  Festh.^  To  him,  probably  more 
than  to  any  one  else,  we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  complete  demonstration  of  the 
general  practicability  and  value  of  laryngoscopical  examinations,  and  the  best 
methods  of  making  them,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  for  the  disinterested  and  pains- 
taking manner  in  which,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country,  he  has  publii>hed 
his  results,  and  personally  taught  his  method. 

Laryngoscopy. 

The  Laryngoscope  essentially  consists  of  the  laryngeal  speculum,  together  with 
some  contrivance,  by  means  of  which  a  good  light  can  be  thrown  upon  it,  when 
introduced  into  proper  position  in  the  pharynx. 

The  laryngeal  speculum  is  a  small  plane  mirror,  fixed  to  one  extremity  of  a 
slender  but  strong  stem  of  sufficient  length.  The  other  extremity  of  the  stem  is 
fitted  into  a  light  handle,  either  permanently  or  in  such  manner  that  it  can  be 
removed  or  changed  at  will.  The  mirror  may  be  of  polished  steel,  speculum  metal, 
or  silver ;  or  it  may  be  made  of  silvered  glass  (looking-glass),  mounted  in  a  thin 

^  The  history  of  Laryngoscopy  is  more  or  less  completely  discussed  in  the  following 
works:— 7%c  Use  of  the  Laryngo9(viie^  by  Morell  Mackenzie,  M.'D.,  3rd  edit.  London,  1871. 
The  Laryiu/oscope  in  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  by  Sir  G.  D.  Gibb,  M.D.,  3rd  edit.  18(58.  Art. 
by  Mr.  Windsor  in  the  Med.'^'Chir,  Itevieto,  Jan.  1863.  Art.  '  Laryngoscope '  in  the  Diet, 
encijdop.  des  Sciences  m^dicales.  Parij>,  1808.  Klinik  der  Krankheiten  dfs  KehUcopfes^  by  Dr. 
Ludwig  Tiirck.  Wien,  1806.  Die  Larynposkopie,  by  Dr.  Bruna.  Tiibingen,  1805.  Lehr- 
buch  der  Larynffoskopie,  hy  Dr.  Tobold.  Berlin,  1803.  In  the^e  works  may  also  be  found 
much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  construction  and  practical  uses  of  the  laryngoscope, 
as  well  as  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Larynx.  Constant  reference  has 
been  made  to  them  in  prepaiing  the  following  pages. 

^  Limdon  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  iii.  p.  655.     London,  1820. 

*  Zeitschr.  der  Ges.  der  Aertze,  No.  17.  Der  Kehlkopfspiegel  nnd  seine  Verwerthung  Jtir 
Physioloffie  und  Medisin.  Leipzig,  1860.  Du  Laryngoscope,  Paris,  1860.  A  translation  of 
this  work  was  publLshed  by  the  Sydenham  Society  in  1861.  Also  many  subsequent  contribu- 
tions to  Foreign  and  British  journals. 
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metal  frame.  The  metallic  mirrors  are  readily  warmed,  retain  their  heat  well,  and 
are  so  thin  aa  to  occupy  but  little  space.  On  the  other  hand,  the  silvered  glass 
mirrors  are  much  less  liable  to  get  tarnished  or  scratched ;  no  practical  disadvantage 
arises  from  their  comparative  thickness,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  of 
such  temperature  as  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  u]x>n  them.  They  are, 
therefore,  as  a  rule  to  be  preferred. 

In  shape  the  mirror  may  be  circular,  ovate,  elliptical,  or  quadrilateral  with 
rounded  angles.  The  three  first-named  forms  are  recommended  by  Tiirck,^  the  last 
by  Czermak.*  For  all  ordinary  examinations  the  circular  and  quadrilateral  forms 
are  the  best,  and  they  answer  equally  well.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  the  speculum  deeply  into  the  pharynx,  or  in  cases  in  which  the 
tonsils  are  much  enlarged,  the  ovate  or  elliptical  form  is  preferable. 

The  mirrors  ordinarily  supplied  by  the  makei'S  vary  in  diameter  from  half-an- 
inch  to  an  inch  or  more.  In  every  case  the  larger  the  mirror  that  can  be  employed 
the  better  is  the  general  view  obtained.  The  stem  should  be  straight,  or  only 
slightly  curved,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  length.  It  should  form  with  the  diameter 
of  the  mirror  drawn  to  its  point  of  junction  an  angle  of  from  120^  to  125°.  Moreover 
the  mirror  should  be  so  inclined  as  to  look  somewhat  downwards  when  the  stem  is 
held  horizontally.  It  is  advantageous  to  have  the  stem  of  such  material  that  it  may 
be  bent  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  so  that  difierent  degrees  of  inclination  may  be 
given  to  the  mirror  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case  under  examination. 

For  the  illumination  of  the  speculum  when  in  position  either  direct  or  reflected 
light  may  be  employed.  But  in  either  case,  if  the  light  should  not  be  very  powerful, 
concentration  of  the  rays  is  desirable. 

Direct  sunlight  answers  perfectly,  but  is  seldom  available.  Some  other  source 
of  light  must  frequently,  and  maj/  always  be  employed.  Diflused  daylight  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  sufficiently  powerful. 

The  source  of  light  is  placed  on  one  side  of  and  somewhat  behind  the  head  of  the 
patient,  who  should,  if  practicable,  be  seated  near  the  comer  of  a  table.  The  rays 
are  then  reflected  from  and  concentrated  by  a  circular  concave  mirror  duly  arranged 
immediately  in  front  of  the  face  of  the  surgeon.  The  mirror  should  be  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  should  have  a  focal  distance  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
inchetf.  It  may  be  perforated  or  not  in  the  centre.  If  perforated,  it  may  be  placed 
in  front  of  one  eye,  and  the  view  may  be  taken  through  the  perforation.  The  hole 
in  the  centre  should  be  oblong,  its  edges  corresponding  to  the  eyelids,  so  that  its  long 
diameter  is  transverse.  If  not  perforated,  it  may  be  arranged  in  front  of  the  fore- 
iiead  and  nose,  and  between  the  eyes ;  or  lower  down  in  front  of  the  nose  and  mouth. 
In  either  of  these  arrangements  both  eyes  may  be  used  ;  in  the  former  looking  below, 
in  the  latter  above  the  reflector.  The  perforated  reflector  should  theoretically  give 
the  more  perfect  view.  But  practically  the  imperforate  reflector  is  found  to  be  as 
efficient  in  all  ordinary  cases ;  and  it  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  permitting  the 
equal  use  of  both  eyes.  The  reflector  may  be  held  in  the  hand,  when  the  hand  is  not 
required  for  any  other  purpose ;  or  it  may  be  supported  on  a  stand  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  freely  movable  in  all  directions.  In  Tobold's  arrangement  it  is  connected 
with  the  stem  of  the  lamp,  or  the  light-concenti-ator.  Generally,  however,  it  is 
attached  to  the  head  of  the  surgeon  by  means  of  a  strong  spectacle  frame,  an  elastic 
frontal  band,  or  a  steel  spring  passing  over  the  vertex.  The  first  method  is  best 
adapted  for  the  perforated  reflector ;  the  second  for  the  imperforate  reflector  in  front 
of  tlie  forehead ;  and  the  third  if  the  reflector  is  worn  lower  down.  Czermak's 
original  plan  of  fixing  the  stem  of  the  reflector  at  right  angles  to  a  piece  of  wood  to 
be  held  between  the  teeth  may  be  considered  obsolete.  In  any  case  the  reflector 
should  be  connected  with  its  support  either  by  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  or  in  such 
other  way  as  permits  it  to  be  turned  easily  in  any  required  direction. 

As  a  source  of  light,  any  lamp  which  burns  with  a  bi-ight,  steady,  full-bodied 

'  MSthode  pratique  de  Larynyo9ropie,  par  lo  docteur  Tiirck.  Paris,  1861 ;  and  op.  c»f . 
p.  38. 

^  Du  Laryngoncopff  par  le  docteur  Czermak.     Paris,  1860. 
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flame,  may  be  employed.  A  good  moderator  or  reading  lamp,  or  an  Argand  ga^ 
burner,  answers  perfectly  well  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  But  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  lamp  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  in  position,  and  moved  from 
side  to  side.  Mackenzie's  *  rack  movement  laryngoscopic  lamp,'  *  which  readily 
admits  of  perpendicular  and  horizontal  movement,  is  admirably  adapted  for  use  in 
the  consulting-room. 

The  light  of  the  lamp  may  be  advantageously  concentrated  by  means  of  one  or 
more  lenses  placed  in  front  of  the  flame,  and  a  concave  reflector  or  white  i-eflecting 
surface  placed  behind  it.  Of  all  the  so-called  *  light  concentiutors '  which  I  have 
seen,  I  believe  Mackenzie's  is  the  best  for  oixlinary  use.  It  consists  of  a  metallic 
cylinder  having  a  short  branch  which  bears  a  plano-convex  lens  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter.  The  cylinder  replaces  the  glass  chimney  of  ttie  Argand  gas-burner ; 
and  its  branch  is  so  situated,  and  of  such  dimensions,  that  the  lens  is  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  flame,  and  receives  and  concentrates  a  large  body  of  luminous  rays. 

The  general  arrangements  for  making  an  ordinary  laryngoscopical  examination 
by  means  of  the  refltxstor  and  artificial  light  are  represented  in  fig.  146. 

The  lamp,  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  and  the  eyes  of  the  observer  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  plane.  If  the  laryngeal  speculum  is  held  in  the  right 
hand  of  the  sui^eon,  the  lamp  should  be  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  patient,  and 


Fig.  140. 


vice  versd.  If,  as  may  sometimes  be  convenient,  the  lamp  b  placed  above  and  behind 
the  head  of  the  patient,  the  vertical  plane  must  be  preserved ;  but  the  speculum 
may  be  held  with  equal  advanUige  in  either  hand  without  lisk  of  ol)sb*ucting  the 
light. 

The  patient  should,  if  possible,  Ik?  comfortably  setilod  opposite  the  surgeon  in  a 
nearly  erect  position.  His  body  should  lean  somewhat  forwards,  and  his  head  should 
be  inclined  slightly  backwards  ;  but  should  not  be  thi-own  so  far  back  as  is  often  done. 
Sometimes  it  is  advantageous  to  employ  a  *  head-rest,*  which  may  either  be  fixed  to 
the  back  of  the  chair,  or  may  have  a  separate  stand.  When  in  proper  position,  the 
l^atient  is  directed  to  open  his  mouth  as  widely  as  possible,  and  to  breathe  quietly 
but  deeply.  His  tongue  may  be  protruded,  and  held  by  himself  or  by  the  surgeon, 
the  fingers  and  thumb  being  covered  by  a  soft  towel  or  handkerchief  to  prevent 
slipping;  or  it  may  be  kept  within  the  mouth,  and  gently  pressed  forwards  against 
the  lower  teeth,  an  attempt  being  made  at  the  same  time  to  depress  and  flatten  or 
render  concave  its  posterior  part.  Sometimes  one  plan,  sometimes  the  other  is  found 
to  be  the  moi*e  effectual.  Meanwhile  the  surgeon  arranges  his  reflector  so  as  to 
thi*ow  the  light  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  patient.  When  he  has  succeeded  in 
illuminating  the  middle  of  the  soft  palate,  the  uvula,  and  posterior  pharyngeal  wall 
by  a  bright  disc  of  light,  he  may  proceed  to  introduce  the  laryngeal  speculum. 

The  handle  of  the  speculum  should  be  held  somewhat  *  pen-like  *  between  the 
^  Made  by  Mayer  aud  Meltzer. 
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thumb  and  the  fora  and  middle  fingers  of  one  hand  or  the  other.  The  speculum 
should  be  slightly  warmed  previous  to  its  introduction,  either  over  the  lamp  by 
momentary  immersion  in  hot  water,  in  order  to  prevent  deposition  of  moisture  upon 
its  surface.*  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  it  is  not  made  too  hot.  Its  tem- 
perature may  be  easily  tested  by  the  hand  or  cheek  of  the  surgeon.  The  speculum 
should  be  introduced  with  its  reflecting  surface  directed  downwards  and  forwards. 
It  should  be  carried  backwards  through  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  deliberately,  con- 
fidently, and  steadily,  and  then  applied  with  gentle  but  firm  pressure  against  the 
uvula  and  neighbouring  portions  of  the  soft  palate.  Uncertain,  hesitating,  and  hasty 
movements  of  the  instrument  are  liable  to  give  rise  to  objectionable  titillation.  In 
its  passage  through  the  mouth,  it  should  not  come  in  contact  with  the  tongue,  nor, 
indeed,  with  any  other  parts  than  those  against  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  As  a  rule, 
it  should  not  be  carried  so  far  back  as  to  touch  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall.  Some- 
times, however,  especially  in 
certain  exceptional  cases,  this       F^«-  147.-DiaKram  iUustrating  the  antero-posterior 

,     J  .^,  .J      1,  reversal  of  the  Lan'Dflroecopic  Imace. 

may  be  done  with  considerable  .^  o       r         -o 

advantage.  The  hand  of  the 
suj^geon  must  be  kept  some- 
what  down  and  well  towards 
its  own  side,  so  as  not  to 
obstruct  the  light.  The  third 
and  fourth  fingers  may  rest 
against  the  chin  or  cheek  of 
the  patient.  The  stem  of  the 
insti-ument  should  lie  in  or 
near  to  the  corresponding 
angle  of  the  mouth.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  no 
difiiciilty  is  encountered,  and 
the  patient  sufilers  compara- 
tively little  inconvenience. 

When  the  speculum  is 
thus  placed  in  position  and 
well  illuminated,  it  exhibits 
to  the  surgeon  images  of  those 
parts  of  the  larynx  upon 
which  the  rays  reflected  from 
ita  surface  are  made  to  fall. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  position  of 
the  mirror  in  relation  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  larynx  of  the  patient  on  the  other,  the  parts  appear  in  the  image 
as  though  reversed  antero-posteriorly.  And  they  are  thus  conventionally  represented 
in  all  ordinary  laryngosoopic  diagrams. 

This  so-called  'reversal'  or  'inversion '  of  the  image  is  illustrated  by  fig.  147, 
in  which  B  diagrammatically  represents  the  parts  as  seen  when  simply  looked  down 
upon,  and  A  the  same  parts  as  they  appear  reflected  in  the  mirror.  No  practical 
difficulty  or  inconvenience  results  from  this  apparent  inversion. 

By  varying  the  inclination  of  the  mirror,  and  slightly  changing  its  position  from 
time  to  time,  the  following  parts,  or  rather  certain  portions  of  them,  may  be  sucoea- 

*  Various  expedients  have  been  suggested  with  a  similar  view.     Thus,  Dr.  H.  Q.  Wrig^ht 
contrived  a  speculum,  the  temperature  of  which  was  maintained  by  a  wire  placed  hebiod  the 
mirror  and  heated  by  galvanic  action.     Dr.  Buzzard  recommends  that  the  surface  of  tho 
mirror  should  be  covered  with  a  film  of  glycerine.     But  no  plan  anbwers  better  than  tli% 
simple  one  above-mentioned ;  nor  is  any  other  so  easy  of  application. 


The  MinAlI  pxcrejiccnw  Kituated  on  the  Tight  Tocal  cord  (b)  might  be 
falsely  mippoaed  to  be  on  the  left  from  the  appearance  presented  In 
the  nilrror  (a). 
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sively  brought  into  view ;  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  glosso-epiglottidean  ligaments ; 
the  epiglottis  and  aryteno-epiglottidean  ligaments ;  the  cartilages  of  Santorini,  and 
the  arytenoid  cartilages ;  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords ;  the  ventricles  and  anterior 
wall  of  the  lai-ynx,  including  a  portion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  more  or  leiw  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  trachea ;  and  if  the  glottis  is  very  widely  open  and  the  light 
very  good,  even  the  bit)nchi  appearing  as  two  dimly  defined  dark  circles,  and  more 
rarftly  a  small  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  right  bronchns.  These  several  part«,  how- 
ever, cannot  all  be  seen  with  equal  facility.  Numerous  rules  have  been  laid  down 
as  to  the  position  and  degree  of  inclination  of  the  mirror  l)est  adapted  for  the  special 
examination  of  each  particular  part.*     But  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them.     A  correct 

knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  and  natoral 
appearances  of  the  parts,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
simplest  laws  of  catoptrics,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  practical  experience,  will  enable  the  laryngo- 
scopist  to  bring  into  view  and  recognise  one  part  after 
another  so  far  as  may  be  practicable.  Repeated  at- 
tempts are  often  necessary  before  even  partial  sucoefw 
can  be  attained.  And  sometimes  even  the  utmo^ 
perseverance  only  results  in  failure.  But  this  need 
co£»  rarely  happen.     The  possible  sources  of  difficulty  mre 

^<.  Gioiw».epiKiottic  folds ;  «,  nppcr    luimerous,  and  the  actual  diffictilties  may  be  great ; 
;S.?r;eti&%rra.i^^^  but  they  may  generally  be  obviated  or  oveiwme,  at 

wtSCe'rg;  S'^tniniTSntorinll    ^^^  ^^  ^  «^°^®  «^*«^*^'  ^^  patience  and  judicious 
com,  arytenoiti  comminare :  w,  tocaI    management.   Those  who  suffer  from  chronic  laryngeal 

corti ;  r6,  ventricular  biuiil ;  pr,  pro-        «...  iaii__xi_»x/»i 

oe=wTw  vocaiw:  c/, cricoid  cartilage;    affect lons  are,  as  a  rule,  the  best  subjects  for  laryngo- 
''*^"*^"^*^"****'***  Rcopic  examination— not  the  worst,  as  might  be  sup- 

posed. Their  desire  for  benefit  affords  a  stronger  stimulus  to  jxitienre  and  self- 
control  than  can  actimte  the  healthy ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  usually  already  accus- 
tomed to  expose  their  fauces  for  inspection,  and  to  submit  to  local  applications,  by 
which  indeed  the  normal  sensitiveness  of  the  palrts  may  have  been  diminished. 

The  most  common  sources  of  difficulty  are  as  follows :  general  nervousnen  and 
excitability  of  the  patient ;  fancied  or  real  inability  on  his  part  to  open  his  mouth 
sufficiently  widely,  and  awkwai*dnes8  in  the  management  of  his  tongue ;  relative 
largeness,  or  some  swollen  condition  of  the  tongue;  malformation  or  deformity 
of  the  soft  |)alate  and  neighbouring  parts  from  ulcerative  disease,  and  subsequent  con- 
traction of  cicatrices ;  elongation  and  thickening  of  the  uvula ;  enlargement  of  the 
tonsils  ;  pendency  of  the  epiglottis ;  and,  lastly,  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  uvula 
and  soft)  palate,  either  natural  or  resulting  from  existing  inflammation  or  ulceratiovi. 
Difficulties  arising  from  the  first  three  sources  may  be  oveiTome  almost  invariably 
by  patience  and  judicious  management  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  and  a  little  practice 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Hastiness  in  manner  and  in  method  of  proceeding  should 
be  avoided ;  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage,  reassure,  and  inspire 
confidence.  By  his  own  example  the  surgeon  should  show  the  patient  how  to  open 
his  mouth,  and  should  demonstrate  the  slightncss  of  the  inconvenience  caused  by  th«» 
introduction  of  the  speculum.  If  proper  directions  are  given,  and  the  patient  is 
induceil  to  practise  occasionally  by  himself  before  the  looking-glass,  he  will  prohablr 
return  in  the  couise  of  a  few  days  comparatively  well  able  to  display  his  fancea,  and 
to  submit  to  the  needful  examination. 

By  one  or  other  of  the  methods  already  indicated  (p.  658)  the  tongue  may 
generally  be  kept  out  ©f  the  way.  If,  however,  these  methods  fail,  and  the  tongue 
still  rises  so  high  as  to  obsti-uct  the  view  of  the  seft  palate,  (Src,  the  patient  should  l«* 
directed  to  make  u  few  deep  inspirations,  and  alternate  them  with  the  repeated  pro- 
nunrintion  of  the  broad  vowel  *  a  *  (ah).  He  should  breathe  through  the  mouth  only ; 
not  through  the  nose.  In  this  way  the  tongue  may  oflen  be  brought  into  favourable 
position.     Sometimes  a  broad  s{)atula  or  tongue  depressor  may  be  advantageously 

*  Krislmber,  Art.  *  Larynfrosoope/  in  Did.  encprhp.,  op,  cit,  p.  497  et  9tq.  TiircV,  cyt. 
rit.  and  Mffhode  pratique  tie  Laryngvfcopie,     Paris,  1801. 
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userl.     But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  introduction  of  any  unnece&mry  instrument  into 
the  month  should  be  avoided. 

Occasionally  by  sliding  the  finger  along  the  tongue  (the  speculum  being  at  the 
same  time  introduced  and  illuminated),  an  effort  at  vomiting  is  pixxiiioed,  during 
which  the  tongue  being  depressed  and  the  larynx  raised,  a  good  though  a  momentary 
view  may  be  obtained. 

In  oases  in  which  the  soft  paktte  is  unustially  short,  and  the  uvula  small  and 
thin,  the  speculum  is  apt  to  slip  up  somewhat  behind  them,  and  to  become  partially 
hidden.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  better  to  hold  the  instrument  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  its  proper  position,  without  touching  or  resting  against  the  soft  palate. 

An  elatigated  a/tid  thickened  uvula  may  obscure  the  view  by  hanging  below,  and 
turning  round  the  inferior  border  of  the  speculum.  The  employment  of  a  larger 
speculum,  or  a  little  manoeuvring  of  the  instrument,  serves  to  obviate  this  source  of 
difficulty  for  the  time  being ;  and  it  may  be  permanently  removed  by  appropriate 
measures. 

Considerable  embarrassment  is  often  caused  by  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils. 
In  such  cases  a  narrow,  elongated,  elliptical  speculum  should  be  used,  and  canned 
somewhat  more  deeply  into  the  pharynx  than  is  usuaUy  necessary.  Enlarged  tonsils 
are  often  so  little  sensitive  that  the  speculum  may  be  pushed  well  in  between  them 
without  causing  much  discomfort. 

Fendevicy  or  projection  b(Mktoards  of  the  epiglottis  is  a  frequent  source  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  Gibb  states  as  the  result  of  his  observations  that  some  such  abnormal 
condition  is  to  be  found  in  eleven  per  cent,  of  otherwise  healthy  individuals.*  It 
depends  upon  undue  elongation  of  the  glosso-epiglottidean  ligaments  or  folds  of 
mucous  membrane,  together  with  relaxation  or  weakness  of  the  muscular  fibres  they 
contain.  The  degree  of  obliquity  observed  varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  to 
somo  extent  in  the  same  case  under  different  conditions.  In  some  instances  the 
epiglottis  hangs  almost  horizontally  over  the  entmnce  to  the  larynx ;  but  more 
frequently  its  deviation  from  the  normal  erect  position  is  comparatively  slight,  or 
even  only  occasional.  Laryngoscopic  inspection  is  of  necessity  proportionately  im- 
peded. The  greatest  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  view, 
and  sometimes  even  partial  success  appears  to  be  impossible. 

In  all  cases  of  pendent  epiglottis,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  speculum  further 
backwards  and  downwards,  and  to  make  its  reflecting  surface  look  more  forwards 
than  IB  desirable  in  the  normal  condition  of  parts.  Sometimes  its  lower  border  must 
be  placed  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  When  the  speculum  is  in 
position,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  utter  a  series  of  short,  high  staccato  notes, 
or  to  imitate  a  shrill  falsetto  laugh.  During  the  emission  of  such  sounds  the  epi- 
glottis is  suddenly  raised,  and  jerked  forwards.  Oppoi«tunity  may  be  thus  afforded 
for  a  succession  of  brief  glimpses  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  which  may  suffice  at 
any  rate  to  determine  the  diagnosis.  Another  method  which  sometimes  proves  par- 
tially successful  is  as  follows.  The  head  of  the  patient  is  thrown  back  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  his  tongue  is  projected  and  held  by  himself.  The  speculum  is  introduced 
and  inclined  slightly  backwards  and  downwards,  and  the  surgeon  having  lowered  his 
head,  looks  into  it  as  it  were  from  below  upwards.  At  the  same  time  with  his  free 
hand  he  presses  the  pomum  Adami  of  the  patient  backwards  and  somewhat  upwards.^ 
There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  larynx  may  often  be  moved  into  a  comparatively 
favourable  position  for  inspection  by  external  manipulation ;  but  the  method  is  liable 
to  occasion  much  discomfort,  and  sometimes  considerable  pain. 

In  some  instances,  in  spite  of  all  attempts,  the  epiglottis  still  persistently  hides  the 
larynx  from  view.  And  in  such  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  raise  it  mechanically 
by  instrumental  aid.  Forceps,  tenaculums,  and  hooked  sounds  of  various  kinds  have 
been  devised  for  this  purpose  by  Bruns,'  Voltolini,  Foumi^,  Lewin,  Mackenae  and 

»  Op.  oil.  p.  44.  *  See  Krishaber,  op.  cU.  p.  ^. 

>  Bruos  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  used  an  instrument  of  this  kind ;  and  he 
did  BO  in  the  case  of  his  own  brother,  who  suffored  from  a  polvpoid  growth  in  the  larynx.    The 
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olhers.  But  all  such  instruments  are  difficult  for  the  surgeon  to  use,  and  still  more 
difficult  for  the  patient  to  tolerate.  It  is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  that  they  can 
be  employed  with  advantage.  The  epiglottis  is  extremely  sensitive ;  but  it  beare 
firm  pressure  and  a  steady  but  gentle  pull  better  than  the  uncertain  titillation  of  a 
hesitating  touch.  If  any  attempt  at  seizure  be  made,  the  instrument  should  be  care- 
fully warmed  previous  to  introduction. 

DifficuUiea  arising  from  uiiusual  sensitivensM  of  the  uvula  and  soft  paiate  may 
generally  be  overcome  by  patience  and  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  and  a 
little  practice  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  During  the  earlier  attempts  the  speculum 
should  not  be  maintained  too  long  in  contact  with  the  parts.  It  should  be  at  once 
withdrawn  if  decided  retching  is  produced ;  and,  short  of  such  effect,  if  the  irritability 
is  great,  it  is  better  to  apply  the  speculum  repeatedly  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
remove  it  as  often,  without  caring  to  obtain  any  view  until  the  parts  have  become  as 
it  were  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the  instrument.  When  once  efforts  at  vomit- 
ing have  been  exdteil,  there  is  little  probability  of  success  imtil  a  future  occasion. 
The  practitioner  should  remember  that  local  congestion  is  often  produced  at  the  time, 
and  might  mislead  unless  he  be  on  his  guard.  Preparatory  measures  of  various  kinds 
have  been  from  time  to  time  suggested  ;  some  of  these  are  probably  useful ;  others 
have  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  altogether  useless.  Many  owe  their  accredited 
efficacy  to  the  confidence  with  which  their  exhibition  has  inspired  the  patient.  The 
internal  administration  of  bromide  of  ammonium  or  bromide  of  potassium  in  full  doses 
has  been  strangly  recommended  and  extensively  tried,  but  with  variable  results. 
Gargles  containing  bromide  of  ammonium  are  said  by  Gibb  to  produce  '  modentte 
anffisthesia '  of  the  fauces  in  twenty-four  hours.  ^  TUrck  reports  favourably  of  the 
repeated  application  to  the  fauces  of  a  mixture  (recommended  by  Bematzik)  which 
consists  of  three  g^rains  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  one  drachm  q(  alcohol,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  chloroform.^  But  all  such  applications  as  this  would  appear  more  likely 
to  inflame  than  to  soothe  the  sensitive  parts.  Alum  gargles,  or  solutions  of  alum  or 
some  other  astringent  in  the  form  of  spray,  are  often  useful.  Occasionally  a  few  whifl& 
of  chloroform  may  be  advantageously  inhaled.  But  by  far  the  best  and  easiest  plan, 
so  £Gir  as  I  know,  is  to  direct  the  patient  to  suck  a  little  ice  immediately  before  sub- 
mitting his  throat  for  examination.     The  result  is  generally  satisfactory. 

Besides  the  various  sources  of  difficulty  thus  discussed,  there  are  others  which 
depend  upon  inexperience  and  want  of  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  These 
can  only  be  obviated  by  careful  practice.  The  surgeon  should  not  only  familiarise 
himself  with  the  management  of  the  laryngoscope,  but  also  with  the  relations  and  ap- 
pearances presented  by  the  healthy  living  parts  when  viewed  by  its  aid.  In  colour 
especially,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lar3mx  seen  during  life  in  the  laryngeal 
mirror  looks  very  different  to  what  it  does  when  examined  after  death  on  the  post- 
mortem  table.  It  is  very  possible  for  the  tyro  in  laryngoscopy  to  mistake  the 
natural  tint  of  some  parts  for  a  certain  d^ree  of  inflammatory  redness. 

The  general  appearances  and  relations  of  parts  as  seen  in  the  laryngeal  speculum 
need  no  special  description.  They  may  be  learnt  by  the  careful  study  of  a  larynx 
removed  from  the  body,  or  by  auto-laryngoscopy,  or  by  the  examination  of  the  larynx 
of  some  living  subject.  But  with  regard  to  the  colour  presented  by  the  different  parts 
in  a  state  of  health,  the  following  observations  may  be  made. 

The  lingual  surface  of  the  epiglottis  appears  of  a  yellowish  or  pinkish  drab  colour. 
Its  upper  border  is  decidedly  yellow.  Its  laryngeal  surface,  especially  the  *  cushion/ 
varies  from  a  pinkish  yellow  to  a  deep  pink  ;  sometimes  it  appears  bright  red — so 
bright,  indeed,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  an  inflammatory  condition. 
The  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  are  pale  pink.  Stoerk  accurately  describes  them  as 
being  about  the  same  colour  as  the  gums.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  is  still  pink,  but  of  a  somewhat  deeper  tint.     The  false  vocal 

epiglottis  was  elevated  by  means  of  a  pair  of  flat-bladed  forceps,  and  the  growth  was  success- 
fully  removed.  See  Die.  erste  Avxrottung  eines  Polypm  in  der  KMkopfshohU.  Dr.  Brans. 
Tiibingen,  1862.    Also  Die  Larynffoskopii,    Dr.  Bruns.    Tiibingen,  1806,  p.  267. 

*  The  Laryngoscope  in  Throat  Diseases,  op.  cit.  p.  46. 

«  ^^.  »^>n«-  M^.  ZeU.  p.  98.     1868.  ^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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cords  are  perhaps  slightly  deeper  pink  stiU.  The  true  vocal  cords  are  distinguished 
by  their  glistening  pearly  whiteness ;  but  sometimes  they  are  slightly  greyish.  The 
eriooid  cartilage  is  recognised  by  its  welf-marked  yellowness.  The  tracheal  cartilages 
appear  of  a  yellowish  drab  colour ;  and  between  them  the  mucous  membrane  is  pale 
pink. 

A  great  variety  of  different  instruments  have  been  devised  from  time  to  time  for 
the  several  purposes  of  demonstrating  to  others  the  appearances  of  the  larynx  under 
examination ;  of  holding  the  laryngeal  miri'or  in  a  position  so  as  to  leave  both  hands 
of  the  surgeon  free ;  and  of  depressing  the  tongue  at  the  same  time  the  laryngeal 
mirror  is  introduce<l.  Some  of  these  are  useful ;  others  are  rendered  unnecessary  by 
the  aid  of  a  skilful  assisUint.  For  descriptions  of  all  such  contrivances  i*eference  may 
lie  made  to  the  special  treatises  already  quoteil. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Larynx. 

The  laryngoscope  affords  most  valuable  aid,  not  only  in  the  diagnosis,  but  also  in 
the  treatment,  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  larynx.  Guided  by  the  view  obtained, 
the  surgeon  is  enabled  to  make  such  local  applications  as  may  seem  desirable,  with 
accuracy  and  precision,  and  to  perform  many  different  operations — such  as  scarifying 
the  mucous  membrane,  opening  abscesses,  removing  growths,  &c.,  with  certainty  and 
safety.  The  use  of  the  laryngoscope  has  altogether  set  at  rest  the  doubts  formerly 
entertained  as  to  the  practicability  of  introducing  brushes,  probangs,  and  other 
instruments  into  the  lar}iix.^  Such  doubts  in  the  past  time  unquestionably  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  methods  of  treatment  that,  in  many  cases,  might  have  been 
eminently  successful.  But  now-a-days  it  would  appear  that  the  danger  is  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  that  the  tendency  is  rather  to  carry  out  local  treatment  too 
vigorously,  or  to  rely  upon  it  too  exclusively. 

Remedial  applications  may  be  made  to  particular  parts,  or  to  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  larynx,  with  variable  advantage  by  several  different  methods.  It 
appears  desirable  to  give  at  once  a  general  description  of  such  methods,  and  to  refer 
in  the  succeeding  sections  to  the  special  modifications  requisite  in  the  treatment  of 
each  particular  malady. 

Solid  substances  may  be  applied  either  in  the  mass  or  in  powder.  If  applied  in 
the  mass,  some  form  of  caustic  holder  is  requisite.  No  instrument  answers  so  well, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  so  safe,  as  a  piece  of  moderately  thick  aluminium  or  silver 
wire  mounted  in  a  slender  handle,  and  hollowed  into  a  tiny  cup,  or  roughened  at  the 
extremity.  The  roughened  extremity  may  be  dipped  into  various  substances,  as 
nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  zinc,  &c.,  while  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  may  be  taken  up  in  a  bead-like  form,  or  as  a  thin  coating.  The  wire  may 
bd  easily  bent  at  any  angle  requisite,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  substance  breaking  off  and  falling  upon  parts  it  was  not  intended  to 
reach.  Such  danger  might  arise  during  the  use  of  some  of  the  various  complicated 
canstic  holders  that  have  been  devised  for  similar  purposes.  By  aid  of  the  laryngo- 
scope  a  small  caustic  bead,  prepared  in  the  manner  described,  may  be  definitely 
applied  to  any  particular  point ;  or  if  the  wire  is  coated  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the 
general  sur&ce  may  be  wiped  over. 

Powders  can  only  be  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  generally.  They  may  be 
inhaled  through  a  tube,'as  recommended  by  Foumi^,  or,  far  better,  blown  in  by  means 
of  Rauchfuss's  insufflator,*  or  some  modification  of  it.  The  insufflator,  duly  charged, 
is  introduced  into  the  back  of  the  fauces,  with  the  extremity  turned  down  towards 
the  larynx.  The  patient  is  then  directed  to  make  a  slow,  steady  inspiration,  and 
while  he  is  doing  so  the  india-rubber  ball  of  the  insufflator  is  suddenly  compressed. 
In  this  instrument,  however,  the  sudden  pressure  of  the  thumb  is  apt  to  alter  its 
direction,  and  the  application  is  not  always  certain.     The  tube  insufflator  is  prefer- 

1  See  edition  of  this  Work,  1H02,  vol.  iii.  pp.  246  sod  247,  note. 

*  This  ioBtruroent  is  figured  in  the  e.«§ay  on  Disbabbs  op  thb  Nosb,  p.  045. 
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able,  bj  means  of  which  the  opei-ator  blows  the  powder  into  the  larynx.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  powder  must  be 
ditfused  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larjnx.  The  powders  that  have  been 
used  with  most  advantage  in  this  matter  are  tannic  acid,  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  car- 
bonate of  bismuth,  iodoform,  and  morphia  {^^  to  ^  gi\),  and  in  some  exceptional 
instances,  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add  that  in  every  case  the  sub- 
stance used  should  be  very  finely  pulveiised.  Sometimes  it  may  be  advantageously 
diluted,  or  its  bulk  increased  with  two  or  three  or  moi-e  paits  of  sugar  of  milk,  gum, 
or,  better  still,  starch.^ 

Liquids,  or  substances  in  solution,  may  either  be  applied  by  means  of  a  full-bellied 
camel's-hair  brush  (cut  square  or  pointed),  or  small  sponge,  mounted  on  a  pro{>erly 
curved  aluminium  or  silver  wire,  or  whalebone  stem ;  or  they  may  be  injected  in  a 
fine  shower  from  Gibb's  '  laryngeal  syringe,'  or  *  hand  atomiser ' ;  *  or  they  may  be 
inhaled  in  the  form  of  '  spray,'  produced  by  one  or  other  of  the  various  instruments 
devised  for  the  purpose.  Strong  solutions,  especially  those  of  a  more  or  less  caustic 
nature,  should,  as  a  rule,  be  applied  by  the  brush.  Among  the  more  generally  use- 
ful of  such  pigments  may  be  enumerated  those  of  nitrate  of  silver  Oij.  or  3ij.  to 
^j.  of  dLstilled  water),  perchloride  of  iron  (5j.  or  more  of  the  liquor  to  ^*.),  pure 
carbolic  acid  (3ss.  or  more  to  ^j.),  alum  (a  saturated  or  weaker  solution),  sulphate 
of  copper  (a  saturated  or  weaker  solution),  &c.  Glycerine  or  honey  may  be  advan- 
tageously mixed  with  these  solutions  in  considerable  propoHion,  in  order  to  give 
them  viscidity,  and  render  them  more  adhesive.  Iodine  (gr.  xx.),  iodide  of  potassium 
(gr.  v.),  and  olive  oil  (SJ.)»  ^^rm  an  application  recommended  by  Dr.  Maroet.'  The 
*  glyceiinum  acidi  tannici '  (B.  P.)  may  also  be  used  in  some  cases.  By  means  of 
the  brush,  all  such  substances  may  be  applied  with  a  certain  degree  of  precision  to 
any  particular  part.  In  some  instances  even  nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  other 
powerful  escharotics  have  been  thus  applied  to  ulcers,  warty  growtlis,  Ac,  with 
safety  and  advantage.  At  the  moment  the  brush  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
larynx,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  make  a  full  deep  inspiration  in  order  to 
dilate  the  aperture  as  widely  as  possible.  In  cases  in  which  the  epiglottis  is  pen- 
dent, it  is  often  very  difficult  to  get  the  brush  beyond  it  into  the  larynx.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  laryngeal  syringe  may  be  more  successfully  used,  inasmuch  as 
its  extremity  may  be  guided  round,  and  made  to  raise  the  pendent  valve  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent. 

The  inhalation  of  'atomised  fluids,'  or  spray,  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  air.passages,  though  suggested  long  previously,  was  first  shown  to  be  generally 
practicable  by  Sales-Giron  in  the  year  1858.*  Since  then  the  great  value  of  this 
method  has  been  fully  established,  and  various  improvements  have  been  from  time 
to  time  effected  in  the  apparatus  employed.*  The  *  spray-producers '  at  present  in 
ordinary  use  consist  of  two  tubes  (Bei^son's  tubes)  fixed  at  right  angles  to  one 
another ;  of  these,  one,  placed  horizontally,  is  connected  at  its  distal  extremity  with 
some  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  a  strong  current  of  air  or  steam  can  be  con- 
tinuously projected  through  it ;  and  the  other,  placed  vertically,  dips  into  a  bottle 
or  other  small  vessel  containing  the  medicated  fluid.  The  pi*oximal  extremity  of 
each  tube  is  terminated  by  a  very  fine  orifice  ;  and  the  orifice  of  the  former  tube  is 
immediately  over  that  of  the  latter.  When  a  current  of  air  or  steam  is  made  to 
rush  forcibly  from  the  orifice  of  the  one  tube  over  that  of  the  other,  it  causes  the 

1  Studley,  American  Medical  TimeSy  March  2, 1861. 

2  See  The  Laryn^foscope  in  Diseases  of  the  Thro  it,  bv  Sir  G.  D.  Gibb,  M.D,,  o/>.  cit.  p.  92. 

3  On  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  bv  W.'Marcet,  M.D.,  p.  18.     1869.  _ 

*  See  the  elabomte  Report  by  toggiale  read  before  the  Acad^mie  de  M^declne,  Paris, 
January  7,  1863,  and  the  discussion  thereon.  Also  Dr.  Beijrers  treatise  On  Inhalation, 
London,  1866,  in  which  are  full  details  as  to  the  history  of  this  method  of  treatment,  and 
descriptions  of  the  different  forms  of  apparatus  devised. 

^  Mackenzie  especially  recommends  Mayer^s  modification  of  Matthieu  s  apparatus,  which 
is  worked  by  means  of  a  pressure-pump,  and  acts  on  a  different  principle  to  that  described 
above.  The  fluid  is  forced  through  a  fine  orifice  and  projected  against  the  interior  of  a 
vulcanite  *  drum.'    It  thus  becomes  broken  up  into  a  fine  spray.    Op,  cit,  p.  90. 
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m^cated  fluid  to  rise,  and  breaks  it  up  as  it  issues,  and  difiuses  it  in  an  ex- 
quisitely fine  spraj.  In  Dr.  Andrew  Ulark's  well-known  instrument  (as  well  as  in 
the  various  modifications  of  it  adopted  by  different  makers),  air  is  employed,  and 
the  current  is  kept  up  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  '  handball '  bellows.  All  such 
instrumcuts,  however,  though  unquestionably  useful,  are  far  inferior,  for  several 
obvious  reasons,  to  those  in  which  a  jet  of  steam  is  employed,  as  first  suggested  by 
Dr.  Siegel  of  Stuttgart.  The  steam  is  derived  from  water  contained  in  a  small 
boiler  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp.  Figs.  149  and  150  represent  two  very  efficient  modi- 
iicatlons  of  Dr.  Siegel's  original  ]>attern.^ 

The  use  of  this  instrument  involves  no  continuous  exertion  like  the  handball 
spray-pit>ducers  :  and  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  the  atomised  fluid  is  mixed 
with  and  propelled  by  a  current  of  w^arm  steam  instead  of  cold  air.  Dr.  Solis 
Cohen's  single-ball  spray-producer  is  a  valuable  instrument.  Dr.  Mackenzie  has 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  having  a  continuous  spray  for  the  throat, 
as  the  spray  cannot  be  continuously  inhaled.  Whera  dyspnoea  exists,  a  strong  cur- 
i-ent  of  air  or  steam  is  to  be  avoided.  A  great  variety  of  diflerent  solutions,  the 
strength  being  varied  according  to  circumstances,  may  be  advantageously  inhaled  in 
the  form  of  spray.     Among  them   may  be  especially  mentioned  the  following — the 

Fig.  I'M). — Siegers  Steam  Spray-<producer  on  stand, 
with  lieigers  Face-screen  attached. 


Fig.  140.— Simple  form  of  SiegeVs 
Stpanj  Spray-producer. 


medicament  being  in  each  case  in  about  the  proportions  specified  to  an  ounce  of  water : 
— Alum  (gr.  X.  to  gr.  xx.),  tannic  acid  (gr.  i.  to  gr.  xx.),  perchloride  of  iron  (gr.  ^  to 
gr.  ij.,  or  of  the  liquor  3j.  to  5ij.),  as  *  astringents ; '  common  salt  or  chloride  of 
ammonium  (gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx.),  chlorate  of  potash,  borax,  or  iodide  of  potassium 
(gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x.),  as  '  alteratives ; '  and  watery  extract  of  opium  (gr.  i  to  gr.  ^), 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia  (gr.  ^  to  gr.  ^),  or  fluid  exti-act  of  hemlock  or  hyoscyamus 
(it^iij.  to  nix,),  as  'sedatives*  or  'anodynes.'  Very  weak  watery  solutions  of 
iodine,  and  chloi-ine  (or  chlorinated  soda),  tar  water,  lime  water,  weak  alkaline  solu- 
tions, sea  water,  the  saline  waters  of  many  mineral  springs,^  and  other  solutions  too 
numerous  to  mention  have  also  been  largely  used  in  diflerent  cases  with  vaiiable 

'  These  as  well  as  other  forms  of  this  apparatus  are  made  by  Messrs.  Krobne  and 
Sesemann. 

^  '  In  1849  Auphan,  of  Euzet-les-Bains,  originated  the  idea  of  atomisiniir  the  mineral 
water  by  throwing  a  jet  of  the  liquid  agamst  the  wall  of  the  iuhalatory.  After  a  short  time 
the  same  system  wad  adopted  in  Lamjtte-les-Biins.  But  Sales-Giron  first  constructed  at 
Pierrefonds  an  apuaratus  through  which  the  fluid  was  subdinded  into  a  tine  mist,  which 
was  inhaled  by  the  patients  with  great  benefit.*— Beigel,  op.  cit,  p.  6.  At  many  of  the 
Continental  Spas  arrangements  are  now  made  for  the  inhalation  of  the  '  atomised '  waters. 
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advantage.  Sulphurons  acid  in  spray  has  been  very  strongly  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  various  affections  of  the  throat  and  larynx  by  Dr.  Dewar  and  others. 
But  experience  seems  to  show  that  great  caution  is  requisite  in  the  use  of  this 
material.  Though  doubtless  beneficial  in  some  cases,  in  many  it  has  proved 
not  only  lees  efficadoiis,  but  far  more  mischievous  than  was  anticipated.  SolutioDS 
of  nitrate  of  silver  and  other  powerful  metallic  salts  are  unsuitable  for  application 
by  means  of  the  spray-producer. 

Many  substances  may  be  inhaled  with  very  great  advantage  in  the  form  of  vapour 
or  gas.  In  various  acute  or  sub-acute  affections  nothing  is  more  soothing  and  bene- 
ficial than  the  almost  constant  inhalation  of  warm  steam,  either  plain  or  charged 
with  some  narcotic  or  anodyne  element.  The  '  hemlock  inhalation '  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  is  very  useful ;  it  is  rendered  less  disagreeable  and  perhaps  more  effi- 
cadons  by  the  addition  of  a  pinch  or  two  of  fresh  dried  hops ;  or  the  hope  may  be 
infused  alone  in  the  hot  water ;  or  a  portion  of  opium  may  be  added ;  in  some  cases 
vinegar  is  useful  and  pleasant.  In  chronic  cases,  according  to  their  nature,  the 
vapour  of  turpentine,  or  some  aromatic  terebinthinate,  as  pine  oil  or  iodine,  or  calomel, 
may  be  inhaled  with  very  great  benefit.  For  the  inhalation  of  steam,  plain  or  medicated, 
various  so-called  '  inhalers '  have  been  devised.  Among  those  ordinarily  used  may 
be  mentioned  Nelson's,  Maw*s  *  double- valved  inhaler/  Mudge's,  and  Beigel's  made 
by  Bobbins.  The  two  first  named  are  furnished  with  pieces  of  sponge  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  imbued  with  the  medicament  to  be  used ;  but  practically  it  is  far  better 
to  remove  the  sponges  and  to  mix  the  medicament  with  the  hot  water.  The  two  last 
inhalers  involve  somewhat  more  respiratory  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  But 
they  have  the  advantage  of  acting  on  the  '  hookah  *  principle  ;  the  air  to  be  inspired 
passes  through  the  fluid,  and  thus  becomes  thoroughly  warmed  and  charged  with 
vapour.  But  by  far  the  most  perfect  inhaler  yet  devised  is  that  made  by  Messrs. 
Maw  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  and  by  him  termed  the  'Electric  Inhaler.' 
The  advantages  of  this  api)aratiis  are  so  obvious  that  it  will  probably  to  a  great 
extent  supersede  those  hitherto  in  use.  Bird's  inhaling  pipe  is  worthy  of  mention, 
as  likely  to  prove  very  useful  for  the  exhibition  of  certain  vapours,  Ac* 

Scarification  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  may  be  practised  with  con- 
siderable advantage  in  many  cases.  The  instruments  requisite  and  the  method  of 
operating  have  been  already  described  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.^ 

In  all  cases,  if  practicable,  the  instrument  (which  must  be  very  sharp)  should  be 
guided  by  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope.  Mackenzie's  laryngeal  lancet  answers  the 
purpose  sulmirably ;  but  it  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  is  not  so  likely  to  be  at 
hand  as  the  simple  instruments  recommended.  Numerous  punctures  or  short  cuts 
may  be  made,  if  requisite,  in  different  parts.  There  is  very  rarely  much  bleeding, 
and  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  more  than  is  actually  beneficial. 

The  direct  galvanisation  of  the  vocal  cords  is  undoubtedly  of  value  in  many  nervo- 
muscular  affections  of  the  larynx.  The  most  efficient  instruments  for  this  purpose 
are  the  laryngeal  electrodes  and  necklet  of  Mackenzie.'  They  are  so  constructed  that 
the  current  does  not  pass  till  the  metal  point  or  sponge  is  in  contact  with  the  vocal 
cords.  The  instrument  is  held  in  the  hand  between  the  thumb  and  second  finger,  and 
when  the  sponge  has  heen  placed  in  the  desired  position,  the  operator  with  his  index- 
finger  presses  on  the  key  in  the  handle,  and  the  electric  current  passes  through  the 
larynx  to  the  skin  externally.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  wears  a  necklet  com- 
municating with  the  other  wire  of  the  battery.  The  galvaniser  may  be  applied 
several  times  at  the  same  sitting,  it  being  kept  in  for  a  few  seconds  each  time,  and 
he  should  be  directed  to  count  one,  two,  three,  &c.,  at  the  moment  the  current  is 
made  to  pass.  Dr.  Fan  vet  has  so  modified  this  instrument  by  uniting  the  two  poleft, 
in  the  same  handle,  that  pressure  on  the  key  permits  the  current  to  pass  between  the 
two  knobs.  This  arrangement  limits  the  current — a  great  advantage  where  it  is 
deaired  to  gnlvanise  a  single  muscle. 

1  Made  by  Maw.    See  Med.  Time$  and  Gaz.  vol.  i.,  1809,  p.  072. 

'  See  e#say  on  Injurtbs  of  thb  Neck. 

*  See  Mackenzie,  Ditea$ei  of  Throat  and  Nose^  vol.  1.  p.  253. 
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Catabrhal  Laryngitis. 


Acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  is  not  a  very  rare  affection.  It  varies  greatly  in 
ir. tensity,  and  consequently  in  Ihe  degree  of  danger  to  which  it  gives  rise.  It  may 
occur  at  almost  any  period  of  life,  but  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  adults  of  ple- 
thoric habits. 

Exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  especially  after  prolonged  exertion  of  the  voice,  or 
when  the  general  powers  are  reduced  by  &tigue,  or  by  disease  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
measles,  small-pox,  diphtheria,  &c.,  especially  when  the  throat  has  heen  implicated, 
are  the  most  common  causes.  It  is  common,  too,  after  chronic  laryngitis  following 
syphilis  or  tuberculosis. 

As  a  rule  the  fauces  are  first  affected,  and  the  inflammation  spreads  with  variable 
rapidity  to  the  larynx.  Sometimes,  however,  the  malady  commences  in  the  larynx 
itself,  and  is  confined  to  it,  or  it  may  implicate  the  trachea. 

The  earliest  symptoma  are  those  of  an  ordinary  '  sore-throat.*  The  patient  com- 
plains  of  dryness,  soreness,  and  a  sense  of  constriction  about  the  upper  part  of  the 
throat,  and  occasionally  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  feeling  of  discom- 
fort is  constantly  referred  to  the  pomum  Adami,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Respiration  is  rarely  impeded.  The  patient's  voice  becomes  thick  and  husky ;  and 
occasionally  he  tries  as  it  were  '  to  clear  his  throat '  by  a  dry,  harsh,  or  half  sup* 
pressed  cough ;  often  the  voice  is  altogether  lost. 

In  some  cases  the  symptoms  increase  in  severity ;  and  the  patient  becomes  rest- 
less  and  anxious.  The  face  is  fluslied,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  hai'd  and  quick. 
Respiration  becomes  more  and  more  seriously  impeded.  Inspiration  is  difficult,  pro* 
tracted,  and  painful,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  wheezing,  whistling,  or  harsh  throttling 
sound.  The  chest  is  not  fully  expanded ;  and  there  is  diminution  of  the  respiratory 
murmur.  Expiration  remains  comparatively  easy ;  for  the  warm,  moist  air  from  the 
lungs  irritates  the  inflamed  and  sensitive  mucous  membrane  much  less  than  the 
colder,  drier  air,  inspired  from  without.  The  dyspnoea  is  constant  in  so  far  as  it  depends 
upon  constriction  of  the  glottis  from  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane;  but  it 
becomes  greatly  aggravated  at  intervals  in  consequence  of  spasmodic  action  of  the 
muscles.  The  voice,  at  first  husky  and  hoarse,  soon  becomes  low  in  tone,  or  *  cracked  ' 
and  uncertain,  and  finally  is  altogether  lost,  the  patient  speaking  only  in  a  whisper. 
In  some  cases  there  is  but  little  cough.  In  others  the  cough  is  frequent,  and  harsh, 
husky,  or  stridulous  in  character.  Cough  may  be  provoked  either  during  inspiration 
by  the  contact  of  cold  dry  air,  or  during  expiration  by  the  presence  of  little  masses  of 
secretion.  The  sputa  in  the  earliest  stages  aro  very  scanty,  and  consist  of  little  more 
than  saliva ;  later  they  become  somewhat  more  abundant,  but  are  still  semi-translu- 
cent, though  more  or  less  tenacious  and  viscid,  containing  laryngeal  mucus  as  well  as 
saliva ;  still  later  they  are  opaque  and  greyish,  and  sometimes  are  slightly  streaked 
with  Uood.  After  any  of  these  have  be^  coughed  up  a  painful  sense  of  rawness 
about  the  part  is  often  experienced.  The  small,  firm,  agglutinated  masses  which  are 
occasionally  coughed  up,  probably  come,  according  to  Krishaber,  from  the  ventricles 
of  Morgagni.  The  difficulty  of  swallowing,  almost  invariably  noticed  as  one  of  the 
earliest  symptoms,  in  these  severe  cases  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced  as  the 
malady  progresses.  *  Diffietdty  of  deglutition  for  which  no  adequate  cause  is  visible 
in  the  fknoes,'  Bi)eedily  followed  by  '  difficulty  of  breathing  for  which  no  adequate 
cause  can  be  discovered  in  the  thorax,'  are,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson, 
*  among  the  earliest  of  the  symptoms  that  b^peak  danger,  and  ought  to  excite  alarm.' ' 

If  the  malady  advances  to  the  next  stage,  and  no  relief  is  afforded,  the  general 
distress  of  the  patient  becomes  intense.  He  labours  and  stni^les  for  breath.  His 
anxiety  and  restlessness  are  exti^me.  He  cannot  lie  down ;  or,  if  exhausted,  he  tries 
to  do  so,  he  soon  starts  up  involuntarily,  gasping  for  very  life.  His  coimtenance 
beoomes  pale  and  livid,  or  even  ghastly ;  his  eyes  protrude ;  sweat  pours  from  his 
forehead ;  bis  skin  isoold  and  clammy ;  his  puls3  beoomes  weak  and  intermittent ;  ex- 
liaastion,  drowsiness,  and  perhaps  delirium  supervene ;  and  lastly,  he  dies  suffocated 
'   tectum  on  ihe  Principlei  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  6th  edit.  1871,  vol.  i.  p.  865. 
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either  almost  suddenly  from  spasm  of  the  larynx,  or  by  a  process  of  oomparatiT'elj 
slow  asphyxiation.  The  morbid  changes  which  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  tbns  de- 
scribed may  be  traced  during  life  by  aid  of  the  laryngoscope,  or  made  out  after  death 
on  post-mortem  examination. 

On  laryngoscopical  inspection  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  seen  to  be 
of  an  unnatural  scarlet  red  colour,  and  more  or  less  thickened  or  swollen,  from  serous 
or  sero-fibrinoiis  effusion  into  the  areolar  tissue.  Occasionally  superficial  erosions  may 
be  recognised  here  and  there ;  but  neither  deep  nor  extensive  ulceration  is  observed, 
or  only  extremely  rarely.  The  redness  and  swelling,  as  a  rule,  are  especially  manifest 
in  those  parts  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  thick,  and  is  supported  by  abundant 
loose  submucous  areolar  tissue.  Tbus  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vestibule,  the  false  vocal  cords,  and  the  laryngeal  aspect  of  the  epi- 
glottis present  these  appearances  in  the  most  marked  degree ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
they  ai*e  affected  in  extent  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  true  vocal  cords,  on  the  other  hand,  being  comparatively  thin,  and  closely 
connected  with  dense  subjacent  tissues,  Ls  less  swollen,  and  less  uniformly  reddened. 
Sometimes  it  is  marked  by  red  striae  or  patches.  Sometimes  it  seems  only  to  have 
lost  its  pearly  whiteness,  and  to  have  become  dull,  clouded,  or  pinkish  in  colour,  and 
somewhat  unduly  protuberant.  But,  as  may  readily  be  understood,  in  many  cases 
the  true  vocal  cords  are  almost  or  entirely  concealed  firom  view  by  the  swollen  parts 
above.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  with  the  parts  of  the  larynx  below  the  glottis  and 
the  trachea,  which,  nevertheless,  not  infrequently  suffer  from  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation. The  epiglottis  is  usually  seen  to  be  erect,  rigid,  and  swollen.  It  is  conse- 
quently unfitted  to  fulfil  its  natural  valvular  office.  Sometimes  it  may  be  felt  by  the 
fingers  as  a  smooth  rounded,  ^  cherry -like '  intumescence.  Occasionally  it  gives  rise 
to  sensations  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body.  The 
l»atient '  feels  as  though  he  had  something  in  his  throat.' 

The  condition  of  the  epiglottis  serves  in  gi^eat  measure  to  explain  the  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  and  the  sense  of  suffocation  often  experienced  when  the  attempt  is  made. 
The  dysphagia  is  still  further  accounted  for  by  the  pain  caused  by  the  necet^sary  move- 
ment of  the  infiamed  and  unduly  sensitive  parts. 

The  swollen  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  consequent  constriction  of 
the  glottis  manifestly  give  rise  to  the  constant  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  this  as  a 
rule  is  much  more  marked  in  children  on  account  of  the  small  area  of  the  opening  of 
the  glottis,  and  also  to  spasm,  which  in  them  is  much  more  easily  induced.  The 
temporary  paroxysms  of  extreme  dyspnoea  are  probably  caused  by  muscular  spa&m 
incidentally  or  accidentally  excited. 

Poat-mortem  examincUion  shows  that  the  swelling  depends  upon  an  injected, 
infiltrated,  and  oedematous  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue . 
The  redness  of  the  parts  observed  during  life  is  often  partially  or  wholly  lost — ^imis- 
much  as  the  mucous  membrane  shares  in  the  general  pallor  of  death.  Soft,  semi- 
purulent,  or  viscous  exudation  is  usually  found  covering  to  some  extent  the  mem- 
brane. In  some  cases  the  trachea  and  bronchi  are  also  affected ',  and  the  lungs  are 
congested,  or  even  pneumonic. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  is  not  difficult.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished from  croup  and  diphtheria  by  the  absence  of  the  false  membranes  and 
fibrinous  exudations  which  characterise  these  maladies ;  and  from  croup  especially 
by  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  the  early  alteration  or  extinction  of  the  voice. 
In  croup  swallowing  is  usually  easy  f  the  voice  is  often  but  little  affected  ;  the 
bi-eathing  is  *  stridulous,*  and  the  cough  has  a  peculiar  ringing  *  brassy '  sound.* 

Laryngitis  may  be  distinguished  from  the  first  effects  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
air-passages  by  the  sudden  severity  with  which  in  the  latter  case  the  dyspncea  comes 
on,  the  penods  of  intermission  which  occur,  and  the  absence  of  premonitory  febrile 
disturbance.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  ia 
usually  most  marked  during  expiration.     The  reverse  is  the  case  in  laiyngitis.^ 

>  See  the  article  on  Crocp  and  Diphthekia. 

*  See  chapter  on  *  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages,'  essay  Injubies  of  ifl£  Neck,  toL  i. 
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In  cynanche  tonsillaris  respiration  is  often  obstructed.  Bnt  the  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion is  at  once  manifest  on  inspecting  the  fauces.  In  laryngitis,  on  the  other  hand, 
theamonnt  of  swelling  in  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  if  even  any  exists,  is  altogether 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing  and  swallowing,  and 
the  alteration  or  extinction  of  the  voice.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
lar3rngitis,  or  at  any  rate  oedema  of  the  larynx,  may  coexist  with  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx* 

In  simple  pharyngitis  there  is  little  or  no  dyspncea ;  but  swallowing  is  painful 
and  difficult,  and  pain  is  felt  when  the  larynx  is  pi^ssed  backwards. 

The  course  of  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  is  usually  rapid.  Its  duration  depends 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  the  treatment  adopted.  In  the  worst  cases,  if  unchecked,  it  often 
proves  fatal  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  sometimes  much  more  speedily.  The 
celebrated  Greneral  Washington  died  of  this  disease  within  twenty-four  hours.  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  alludes  to  an  instance  in  which  a  fatal  result  ensued  in  twelve  hours.  ^ 

Mr.  Gray  mentibns  the  case  nf  a  man  who  was  '  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital 
complaining"  merely  of  a  sore  throat.  He  walked  into  the  hospital,  and  seemed  in  such  good 
health  that  he  would  not  have  been  admitted,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  his  having  come 
some  distanre  from  the  country.  About  three  hours  after  bis  admission,  the  house  surgeon 
was  summoned  in  all  haste  to  see  him,  as  he  was  said  to  be  dying  of  suffocation.  He  went 
immediately,  but  found  the  patient  quite  dead.  Post-mortem  examination  revealed  all  the 
evidences  of  laryngitis,  supervening  apparently  upon  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  ;  but  it 
was  especially  remarked,  that  the  chinx  of  the  glottis  was  not  much  narrowed  from  oedema. 
In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  death  was  produced  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  glottis.' 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  malady  runs  a  less  rapid  course,  and  the  patient 
survives  until  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  In  others,  and  these  happily  the  majority, 
the  inflammation  subsides  either  spontaneously,  or  as  the  result  of  treatment.  In 
such  case  the  effects  may  disappear  almost  altogether  with  comparative  rapidity,  or 
the  malady  may  assume  a  chronic  form. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  requisite  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  malady, 
and  the  stage  it  may  have  reached.  Measures  which  are  urgently  demanded  in  some 
cases  are  in  others  unnecessary,  and  even  dangerous.  And  the  mode  of  treatment 
that  might  be  most  efficacious  at  the  onset  of  the  malady,  if  adopted  too  late,  may 
only  hasten  the  fatal  termination. 

In  the  earlier  stages,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  comparatively  mild, 
perfect  quiet  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere,  soothing  inhalations  either  of  simple  or 
medicated  steam  or  spray,  and  the  administration  of  salines,  with  perhaps  antimonials 
and  tincture  of  aconite  or  some  sedative,  according  to  circumstances,  constitute  the 
treatment  requisite ;  astringent  sprays  of  alum  or  sulphate  of  zinc  (two  to  five  grains 
to  the  ounce)  are  usually  very  beneficial ;  entire  rest  of  the  larynx  is  imperative. 
But  in  all  cases  careful  watching  is  necessary ;  for  dangerous  symptoms  may  super- 
vene at  any  time,  and  even  almost  suddenly. 

In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  malady,  similar  but  more  energetic  measures 
muRt  be  rigorously  enforced.  Soothing  inhalations  may  still  be  advantageously 
employed,  but  their  use  must  be  more  constant.  Antimony  and  tincture  of  aconite 
in  small  but  frequently  repeated  doses  should  be  administered,  especially  in  cases  in 
which  there  is  mtich  general  inflammatory  fever.'  Free  mercurialisation  combined 
with  opium  or  hyoscyamus  has  been  strongly  advocated,  especially  by  the  German 
surgeons,  but  its  efficacy  appears  doubtful ;  and  much  precious  time  may  be  lost 
l)efore  the  system  can  be  affected. 

Local  blood-letting  by  means  of  leeches  to  the  neck  or  suprasternal  notch,  or 
cupping  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  may  sometimes  prove  beneficial.   So  also  may  blisters 

*  Op,  eit.  vol.  i.  p.  807.  '  See  first  edition  of  this  work,  vol.  iii.  p.  226. 

>  The  following  formula  may  be  recommended :— Vin.  antim.  tart.  V{iy  to  TH^iij.,  tinct. 
aconiti  ng  to  TTlij.,ltq.  ammon.  acetat.  Jss.;  to  be  taken  in  water  or  camphor  julep  everv 
quMTter  of  an  hour  or  every  half-hour,  until  some  obvious  eflect  on  the  circulation,  &c.  is 

vnAticed,  and  then  to  be  continued  lesa  frequently.  f^ r^r^ri]r> 
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or  milder  counter-irritants ;  bot  these  should  not  be  applied  immediately  over  the 
larynx. 

When  the  mucous  membrane  is  so  swollen  as  to  impede  respiration  and 
swallowing  to  a  serious  extent,  scarification  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  guarded 
bistoury,  or  some  specially  designed  instrument,  is  oflen  followed  by  speedy  relief. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  case  illustrating  the  eflfects  of  this  method  of  treatment  came 
under  Mr.  Durham's  obseryation  in  December  18G6.  '  A  gentleman  residing  in  Essex, 
fancying  he  heard  poachers  in  the  neighbourhood,  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  went 
out  carelessly  dressed,  and  concealed  himself  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  ditch.  The  next 
morning  he  was  seized  with  all  the  symptoms  of  intense  laryngitis ;  and  he  died  suffocated 
within  eighteen  hours.  Three  days  afterwards  the  brother  of  this  gentleman,  depressed  in 
spirits,  and  fatigued  and  almost  exhausted,  was  exposed  for  some  time  to  cold  and  wet.  In 
the  eyening  he  was  attacked  by  symptoms  similar  to  those  from  which  his  brother  had  suf- 
fered. The  next  morning  1  saw  film  in  consultation  with  his  medical  attendant,  Mr.  Jordison 
of  South  Ockenden.  The  soft  palate,  uvida,  and  pillars  of  the  fauces  were  acutely  inflamed, 
and  yery  much  swollen  and  oedematous.  The  epiglottis  and  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  were 
in  a  similar  condition.  The  patient's  suffering  was  extreme ;  breathing  was  carried  on  with 
great  difficulty ;  swallowing  was  impossible.  I  at  once  freely  scarified  the  affected  parts  by 
a  number  of  punctures  and  small  incisions,  and  caused  the  patient  to  inhidn  the  steam  of  hot 
water.  A  considerable  quantity  of  serous  or  sero-purulent  exudation  with  some  blood  was 
discharged.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  breathing  was  much  relieved,  and  swallowing 
was  accomplished  without  any  great  difficulty.  The  swelling  of  the  parts  rapidly  subsided, 
and  the  next  day,  when  I  saw  him  again,  the  patient  could  breathe  and  swallow  with  com- 
paratiye  ease — indeed,  almost  naturally — but  he  still  suffered  from  considerable  general 
distress,  and  symptoms  uf  pericarditis  were  recognised.  Death  took  place  twelve  hours  after 
my  visit,  or  about  sixty  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Post-mortem  exami- 
nation revealed  the  moist  intense  inflammation  of  the  whole  pericardium  I  have  ever  seen. 
But  the  extent  to  which  the  faucial  and  laryngeal  mucous  membranes  had  recovered  their 
natural  condition  and  appearance  was  very  remarkable.' 

Sir  D.  Gibb  (following  Dr.  Horace  Green)  strongly  advocates  the  application  of  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (thi*ee  or  four  scruples  to  an  ounce  of  water)  in  caseti  of 
acute  laryngitis.  The  application  may  be  made  by  means  of  a  full-bellied  camelV 
hair  brush  on  a  curved  aluminium  wire  stem,  or  by  '  the  laryngeal  fluid  pulveriser.' 
'  The  effect  of  this  proceeding  is  some  considerable  amount  of  burning  heat,  asao- 
ciated  with  compai-atively  little  spasm,  and  sometimes  dyspnoea,  the  last  two  perhist- 
ing  for  may  be  a  few  seconds  only.  .  .  .  The  relief  experienced,  and  the  amelioration 
in  the  general  symptoms,  is  observed  in  periods  ranging  from  half  an  hour  to  four 
hours,  and  the  dyspnoea  subsides  very  speedily.'  * 

If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  malady  advances  in  spite  of  all  such  measures  as 
those  above  suggested,  or  if  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  too  urgent  to  admit  of  their 
adoption,  tracheotomy  must  be  at  once  performed.  In  no  class  of  cases  pi*obably  is 
the  value  of  tracheotomy  as  a  life-saving  operation  more  obvious  and  more  pro- 
nounced. No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  period  at  which  it  may  be 
desirable  to  operate.  The  surgeon  must  decide  in  each  case  when  the  proper  moment 
has  arrived,  and  must  not  hesitate  to  urge  in  the  strongest  terms  the  importance  of 
every  minute.  There  is  far  greater  danger  in  delaying  the  operation  too  long,  than 
in  performing  it  unnecessarily  early.  The  operation  itself,  if  properly  performed,  is 
attended  by  little  or  no  risk.'  But  it  affords  immediate  relief  from  the  direst  suffer- 
ing. It  obviates  altogether  the  recurrence  of  those  frightful  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea, 
in  any  one  of  which  the  patient  may  die  suffocated.  It  affords  perfect  repoae  to  the 
suffering  parts,  and  saves  them  from  the  irritation  of  the  hard-drawn  breath.  It 
thus  allows  opportunity  for  the  subsidence  of  inflammatory  action,  and  the  ab80ri>- 
tion  of  effused  material.  It  may  not  cure,  but  if  performed  in  time,  it  certainly 
ensures  a  period  of  safety  and  freedom  from  distress,  during  which  the  cure  may  be 
effected  by  natural  processes.  Further,  in  acute  laryngitis  the  obstruction  to  respiivk- 
tion  is,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  the  larynx  itself,  and  the  parts  below  are  rarely  affected 
to  any  serious  extent ;  the  malady  runs  a  rapid  course,  and  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances subsides  almost  as  quickly  as  it  arises.     Hence,  not  only  is  immediate 

^  On  Dueases  of  the  Throat  and  Windpipe,  by  G.  D.  Gibb,  M.D.,  2nd  edition,  p.  196. 
'*  See  an  ebsay  by  Mr.  A.  £.  Durham,  *  On  Some  of  the  Difficulties  and  Dangers  of 
Tracheotomy,'  in  the  Practitumer,  April  1800. 
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>^nllltely  certain,  but  there  is  little  probability  that  the  cannula  need  be 

than  a  few  days  at  the  outside.     While  fnlly  impressed  with  the 

...        the  surgeon  must  nevertheless  bear  in  mind  that  until  the  patient  is 

. »  am  never  be  too  late  to  attempt  the  operation.     And  even  if  it 

the  last  breath  has  just  been  drawn,  the  operation  should  still  be 

•  M'l-severing  efforts  made  to  restore  life   by  artificial   respiration. 

»>d  such  efforts  in  cases  in  which  the  general  ix>wer8  have  not  been 

l>y  slow  asphyxiation. 

—  hal  laryngitis  is  sometimes  the  sequel  of  one  or  more  attacks  of 

Lufiammation.     More  often  it  occurs  without  being  referable  to  any 

V  lal  laryngitis  is  much  more  frequently  met  with  among  adult 

'i'males  or  children.     This  is  due  in  great  measure,  no  doubt,  to 

exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  weather  to  which  men  are  subject,  as 

UT  demands  made  upon  their  respiratory  and  vocal  organs  from 

occupations.     It  often  results  in  cases  in  which  the  acute  symp- 

veiy  severe ;  or  in  which  they  have  subsided  so  far  as  to  permit 

IP,  without  immediate  inconvenience,  their  usual  habits  before 

lesions  have  been  sufficiently  repaired.     Hence  the  necessity  for 

J  fulness,  and  judicious  treatment  during  convalescence  from  acute 

even  though  the  symptoms  may  have  been  comparatively  mild. 

••marked  that  when  once  the  chronic  affection  is  established,  and 

■s,  the  patient  is  especially  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  acute  attacks, 

•■  V  be  fi*aught  with  danger. 

('hix>nic  catarrhal  laijngitis  are : — hoarseness,  want  of  tone,  or 

'  condition  of  the  voice ;  a  sense  of  effort  during  speaking  (espo- 

'^  iged),  and  of  fatigue  afterwards ;  frequent  desire  '  to  clear  the 

•'"  ^.  ''  less  frequent  cough,  accompanied  by  occasional  but  scanty 

'  -'  ««  ,  greyish,  opaque,  or  semi-purulent  mucus.     A  general  sense  of 

"    •  *   -         "*  u(is  experienced,  but  there  is  no  pain  in  the  part;  nor  is  there 

"v- .  «_  -.^  on  pi^essure.     Tranquil  iiespiration  is,  as  a  rule,  performed 

'  *  «  )0  characteristic  whistling  or  throttling  sound  emitted  during 

-«»  -  riryngitis.     Forced  respiration,  however,  is  sometimes  accom- 

'  «r.         *  )unds,  which  may  be  readily  heard  by  means  of  a  stethosGO|)e 

-_       '  or  trachea.     The  cough  is  no  longer  '  tearing' and  painful, 

'    ■  1  '  brassy '  as  in  the  acute  stages  ;  though  often  hoai'se,  and 

-   . .  i.^  not  distressing,  and  suffocative  paroxysms  very  rarely  if  ever 

•■   ■-      '**■  ••asy  and  painless. 

*  -     ^     **  ir  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  distinctive  in  the  symptoms 
'  ■  -   ,^    '   -                       N  iigitis ;  for  very  similar  symptoms  are  associated  with  other 

.    ^  M)ija  to  be  hereafter  discussed.     Nevertheless,  it  is  very  im- 

*  ^  ^  ^  iiignosis  should  be  made,  inasmuch  as  the  treatment  requisite, 

- .        ^  !c^  issue,  may  differ  very  materially  from  what  would  be  indi- 

'  «•  ^*    -  Kie  of  the  other  affections  alluded  to.* 

"  '.*^  ^       •  inspection  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  seen  to  be 

'  *  •-  j^^  *  « lly  red,  and  covered  here  and  there  by  patches  of  greyish  opaque 

'  *  Wi^     '*   •  g  and  i-cdness  may  be  either  mora  or  less  uniform,  or  irregular 

*'*"  -t*^  "■  ounced  in  some  ports  than  in  others.     In  order  of  ft^uency 

•-i^,^  ^^  the  epiglottis,  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  the  interary- 

*    t  -« X    '  •  «,  fv  aspect  of  the  epiglottis,  the  false  vocal  cords,  and  the  true 

'  >-^^   ^«     '   ^  "is  usually  affected.     In  geneml  terms,  the  acute  inflammatory 

""-  •i».#^^  '^ly  followed  by  chronic  after-effects  in  those  paiiis  which  are 

'<  'j^^^   ^  istr*  and  most  abundantly  supplied  with  glandular  structures. 

^^.     -.  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  some  cases  the  inflammation  eeems  almost 

•  V*.'  ^  region  below  the  vocal  cords.    This  aub-j5'lottic  variety  is  attended 
..y^'w      ».|              •         ^li  more  difficult  to  treat  suoceMfuUy. 
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Uloera  are  very  rarely  seen,  but  sometimes  small  superficial  cicatrix-like  patches  may 
be  observed ;  and  occasionally  even  a  dilated  blood-vessel  or  two  may  be  noticed 
mmifying  in  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  alteration  of  the  voice  does  not  bear  any  definite  relation  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  true  vocal  cords  are  affected.  There  may  be  considerable  hoarseness,  or 
partial  or  even  complete  loss  of  voice,  in  cases  in  which  the  vocal  cords  themselves 
are  found  on  examination  to  be  almost  or  altogether  healthy  in  appearance.  In  such 
cases  the  explanation  may  be  due  either  to  the  swollen  condition  of  the  neighbouring 
parts,  which  may  mechanically  prevent  the  due  approximation  and  tension  of  the  true 
vocal  cords,  or  may  deaden  or  modify  the  sound  produced  by  their  vibration ;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  surrounding  infiltration,  or  some  other  effect  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  may  hamper  or  otherwise  interfere  with  the  necessary  action  of  the  muscles. 
Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  in  any  particular  case,  laryngoscopy  has  amply 
proved  (contrary  to  what  was  formerly  supposed)  that  the  voice  may  be  more  or  less 
obviously  altered  in  character,  or  impaired  in  power,  although  the  true  vocal  cords 
retain  their  integrity  and  healthy  appearance.  The  converse  is  also  true.  The 
vocal  cords  may  be  visibly  afiRected  to  some  extent  in  various  different  ways,  as  here- 
after indicated,  without  any  very  serious  detriment  to  the  speaking,  if  not  to  the 
singing  voice. 

The  course  and  duration  of  chronic  catarrhal  laryngitis  vary  greatly  in  dififerent 
cases.  Sometimes  it  subsides  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  or 
more.  Sometimes,  especially  if  neglected,  it  remains  obstinately  persistent;  and 
more  or  less  permanent  thickening  or  hypertrophy  (so  called)  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane results.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  is  amenable  to  treatment.  In  some 
cases  of  long  standing  warty  growths  become  developed.  In  others  tracheal, 
bronchial,  or  pulmonary  complications  arise.  In  all  cases  there  is  great  liability  to 
fresh  attacks  of  acute  or  sub-acute  inflammation. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  most  likely  to  prove  successful  in  simple  catanhal 
laryngitis,  which  has  become  chronic  in  character,  depends  somewhat  upon  the  stage 
the  malady  may  have  reached,  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  It  rarely  happens,  . 
however,  that  any  other  than  local  measures  are  requisite,  or  indeed  benefioial, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  general  health  and 
strength.  But  in  all  cases  it  is  desirable,  and  in  some  absolutely  necessary,  to  insist 
u[x>n  the  importance  of  affording  to  the  suffering  parts  as  much  rest  and  as  little 
excitement  and  irritation  as  may  be  practicable.  All  unnecessary  exertions  of  the 
vocal  and  respiratory  organs  must  for  a  time  be  avoided.  In  the  subglottic  forms  of 
disease  tracheotomy  may  be  necessary,  but  hypertrophy  should,  if  possible,  be  pre- 
vented, by  the  passage  of  the  hollow  vulcanite  tubes  devised  by  Schroetter  of  Vienna. 
In  some  cases  scarification  is  found  to  be  of  great  value. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  simple  form,  the  warm  soothing  vapour  inhalations, 
so  beneficial  during  the  period  of  acute  inflammation,  must  be  replaced  by  more  or 
less  frequently  repeated  applications  of  astringent  solutions,  either  in  the  form  of 
spray  or  by  the  brush.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  inhalation  of  the  spray  of 
weak  solutions  of  alum,  tannic  acid,  or  perchloride  of  iron  several  times  a  day — or 
even  of  common  salt,  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  chlorate  of  potash—  is  all  tiat  is 
necessary.  Sometimes,  however — and  indeed  I  believe  in  all  cases  according  to  some 
authorities — it  is  better  to  resort  at  once  to  the  application  of  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (3j.  to  Jj.  of  water)  by  means  of  the  brush,  or  sponge  proban|r. 
Mackenzie  recommends  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (30  gr.  to  the  ounce),  and  in 
long-standing  cases  with  diminished  secretion,  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  pure 
white  carbolic  acid  to  an  ounce  of  glycerine. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages,  when  the  affection  has  become  decidedly  chronic  in 
character,  and  all  reasonable  hope  of  spontaneous  subsidence,  or  of  improvement 
under  milder  treatment,  has  passed  away,  the  efficiency  of  the  application  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  is  most  marked.  The  whole  surface  of  the  interior  of  the 
larynx  may  be  wiped  round  with  the  brush  ;  or  by  aid  of  the  laryngoscope  the  appli- 
cation may  be  limited  to  those  parts  only  which  are  especially  affected.   If  the  sponge 
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is  used,  as  originally  recommended  by  Dr.  Horace  Green,  precision  of  application  is 
of  coarse  impossible ;  but  the  spasmodic  contraction  excited  may  serve  to  squeeze 
from  the  sponge  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  solution,  which  may  become  diffused 
over  the  whole  surface.  But,  as  before  stated,  the  brush  is  far  preferable  to  the 
sponge.  The  application  is  easily  made  in  accordance  with  the  directions  already 
given. 

The  spa^smodic  distress,  sometimes  though  not  always  produced,  very  speedily 
subsides.  It  is  well,  however,  to  direct  the  patient  to  hold  his  breath  immediately 
after  the  application  for  a  few  seconds.  The  good  effects  are  almost  immediately 
perceptible,  but  are  by  no  means  transient.  In  some  cases  the  application  seems  to 
act  almost  like  a  charm  ;  and  the  voice,  which  before  was  painfully  hoarse,  is  ren- 
dered at  once  comparatively  natural  in  tone.  The  application  should  be  repeated 
once  daily,  on  alternate  days,  or  less  often,  according  to  cu^cumstances,  until  the  cure 
is  complete.  At  intei-vals  between  the  applications  frequent  inhalations  of  the  spray 
of  solutions  of  common  salt,  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  alum  may  be  recommended. 
Small  blisters  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  applied  over  the  larynx  ;  or  counter- 
irritation  may  be  kept  up  by  means  of  the  strong  tincture  of  iodine,  or  the  iodine 
liniment. 

In  cases  of  very  long  standing,  and  especially  in  those  in  which  the  tracheal  and 
bronchial  mucous  membranes  are  also  affected  by  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation, 
inhalations  of  balsamic  and  t/crebinthinate  vapours  often  prove  very  beneficial. 
Turpentine,  tar,  the  balsams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Canada,  or  their  alcoholic  solutions, 
gum  benzoin  or  benzoic  acid,  and  other  similar  substances,  may  be  mixed  (singly  or  in 
combination)  with  hot  water  in  an  appropriate  vessel,  and  the  vapour  may  be  inhaled 
from  time  to  time.  Dr.  Symonds  recommends  that  substances  of  this  kind  should  be 
mixed  with  tether  or  pyro-acetic  spirit  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  from  which  the  inhala- 
tion may  be  made.'  Another  method  consists  in  keeping  the  atnK)8phere  of  the  room 
in  which  the  patient  may  be  constantly  impregnated  with  the  remedial  vapours,  either 
by  heating  portions  of  the  balsamic  substances  over  a  spirit-lamp,  or  by  putting 
them  upon  hot  coals.  This  method  is  especially  recommended  by  Tit>usseau  and 
Pidoux,  who  state  that  by  its  persevering  adoption  cases  of  chronic  laiyngitis  have 
been  cured  which  had  not  l)een  benefited  by  inteiTupted  inhakttions.^  The  same 
authoi'A  also  refer  to  the  good  effects  sometimes  produced  by  the  empyreumatic  oil  of 
burning  pa])er  {*  Thuile  de  papier '),  and  recommend  the  inhalation  of  the  smoke  of 
cigarettes  of  paper,  either  plain  or  imbued  with  some  arsenical  or  other  medicinal 
solution.' 

Tar  water  may  l)e  inhaled  in  the  form  of  spniy ;  so  also  may  weak  solutions  of 
chloHdc  of  7inc,  nitrate  of  silver,  &.c.  But  these  saline  solutions  appear  to  be  less 
efficacious  in  cases  of  the  class  now  under  discussion  than  in  those  which  are  mora 
recent,  and  in  which  the  morbid  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  less  extensive, 
and  loAR  con  filmed  in  character. 

Inteimal  remedies  sometimes  prove  useful,  especially  such  as  are  indicated  in 
catan-hal  affections  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membranes  generally,  as,  for  example, 
decoction  of  m^negii  with  ammonia,  the  various  balsams,  chloride  of  ammonium  with 
tonics,  ikc. 

Men  who  are  subject  to  catarrhal  and  other  chronic  affections  of  the  lar3mx 
shotdd  wear  their  beards  ;  and  women  should  be  advised  to  take  due  precaution  for 
the  pi-otertion  of  their  necks,  especially  when  they  are  exposed  to  cold  or  vicissitudes 
of  t4'mj»erature. 

*  The  following  formulic  arr  jjivtm: — yKther  Jj.,  liciisoic  acid  5jv.,  Peruvian  halsam^ij.; 
mix.  3.  I'vro-Hcetic  spirit  Jsm.,  author  ^<«8.,  benzoic  arid  ^iv.,  balHam  of  Peru  5ij. ;  mix. 
3.  /Kther  J-'h.,  spiritH  or  turpfsntine  ^sb.,  be u zoic  acid  5i v., balsam  of  Tolu  5ij. ;  mix.  4.  yEther 
5vi.,  pjro-ftcetic  acid  ^ij* ;  mix.  The  warniik  of  the  hand  is  sufllcient  for  volatilisinff  these 
'mixtures. —' Therapeutical  Memoranda/  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  M.D.,  British  Medical  Joumalf 
Mav  l«flrt,  p.  448. 

'^  Trait4  tie  Th^apetUitpir,  par  Trontwuau  et  Pidonx.     Vol.  ii.  p.  840.    Paris,  1861). 
Jhid.  vol.  i.  p.  172. 
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Chronic  Glandular  Laryngitis.    Follicular  Disease  of  the  Larynx* 
Dysphonia  Clericorum. 

Chronic  glandular  laryngitis  is  a  comparatively  common  affection.*  It  is  roost 
frequently,  but  by  no  means  solely,  met  with  among  those  who  are  subject  from  time 
to  time  to  continuous  exertion  of  the  voice,  as  clergymen,  barristers,  singers,  and 
others.  It  essentially  consists  in  more  or  less  general  enlargement  and  hypertrophy 
of  the  glandules  and  follicles  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  the  result  of  an 
inflammatory  condition  which  usually  commences  very  insidiously,  and  always  pro- 
gresses very  slowly.  It  is  often,  but  not  invariably,  asnociated  with  a  similar  aflfec- 
tion  of  the  faucial,  naso-phar}  ngeal,  and  pharyngeal  mucous  membranes. 

The  most  frequent  cause  probably  is,  as  already  indicated,  continuous  exertion  of 
the  voice.  It  is  obvious  that  in  prolonged  speaking,  reading,  or  singing,  the 
demands  made  upon  the  vocal  organs  are  not  only  greater  than  during  ordinary  con- 
versation, but  also  in  some  degree  different.  In  ordinary  conversation  the  parts  are 
subject  to  no  great  strain  ;  and  more  or  less  frequent  intervals  of  i-est  are  afforded, 
during  which  the  mucous  membrane  can  recover  its  normal  condition.  But  in  the 
continuous  and  strong  exertion  of  the  voice  constantly  made  by  public  speakers 
and  singers,  the  mucous  membrane  is  specially  liable  to  become  irritated  by  the 
forcible  contact,  and  rapid  passage  over  it,  of  cold  dry  air  drawn  in  at  each  inspira- 
tion through  the  mouth,  and  not  warmed  and  moistened  by  passing  through  the  na^al 
fo8s».  To  allay  the  irritation  and  mitigate  the  dryness  thus  produced,  the  mucous 
follicles  are  stimulated  to  increased  activity,  and  for  a  time  are  able  to  secrete  a 
sufiicient  quantity  of  mucus  for  the  lubrication  of  the  surface.  Ultimately  they  are 
liable  to  become  inflamed  and  hypertrophied.  Further,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  immediately  adjoining 
paits,  18  more  rich  in  glandular  structures  than  any  other  portion  of  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane.  Now  this  part  is  constantly  subject  to  a  very  great  extent  of 
motion,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  considerable  strain,  during  forced  vocalisation.  And 
thus  its  glands  are  specially  liable  to  be  stimulated  to  inci'eased  activity ;  and  the 
morbid  condition  under  disctission  may  eventuate. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  chronic  glandular  laryngitis  may, 
and  indeed  often  does,  occur  in  persons  who  have  not  been  subject  to  any  such  con- 
tinuous vocal  exertions  as  those  above  referred  to.  In  such  cases  exposure  to  cold 
and  fog  (especially  if  there  is  any  obstruction  of  the  nose),  and  the  constant  inspir- 
ation of  air  charged  with  irritating  fumes  or  particles,  appear  to  be  the  most  fre- 
quent causes.  Gibb  states  that  he  has  seen  this  malady  *  in  a  very  exaggerated  form 
in  photographers,  and  in  persons  much  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  acrid  chemicals  in 
confined  chambers,  and  its  obstinacy  in  them  is  something  quite  remarkable.'  *  It 
is  possible  also  that  some  constitutional  tendency  may  fiivour  the  development  of  the 
malady.  Indeed,  Trousseau,  Chomel,  De  Mussy,  and  others  attribute  its  origin  to 
the  'herpetic  diathesis.' 

The  symptoTM  are  : — alteration  of  the  voice,  and  sense  of  effort  in  sustaining  it — 
these  are  by  far  the  roost  prominent  and  constant  symptoms ;  more  or  less  discom- 
fort about  the  larynx,  never  amounting  to  pain,  but  occasionally  troublesome ;  dry- 
ness, and  sometimes  a  sense  of  heat  about  the  throat ;  and  constant  desire  to  clear 
the  throat  by  *  hemming '  and  *  hawking.'  There  is  little  or  no  regular  cough  ;  and 
the  expectoration  which  sometimes  occurs  is  slight,  scanty,  and  mixed  with  saliva. 
There  is  neither  diflSculty  in  swallowing,  nor  tenderness  upon  pressure  over  the 
larynx.  There  are  no  definite  constitutional  symptoms  :  but  the  geneial  health  and 
spirits  of  the  patient  are  often  observed  to  be  more  or  less  depressed. 

^  This  affection  appears  to  have  been  accurately  and  fullv  described  by  Dr.  Horace  Green 
of  New  York,  to  whom  also  is  due  the  credit  of  having  especially  taught  and  insisted  upon  the 
proper  method  of  treating  this  and  other  affections  of  the  larynx  by  the  topical  application  of 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  kt.  See  A  TreattBe  on  DUeam  of  the  Air^PassoMeSf  by  Horace 
Green,  M.D.    New  York,  1846. 

'  On  Diseases  of  the  Thrmtty  op,  ctt,  p.  2. 
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The  alteration  in  the  voice  depends  upon  the  swollen  condition  of  the  arytenoid 
mucous  membrane,  which  prevents  the  free  movement  of  the  cartilages,  and  thereby 
the  necessary  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  character  of  the  voice  varies 
somewhat.  In  the  earlier  stages  it  is  simply  wanting  in  clearness  and  tone  and 
general  reliability.  In  the  later  stages  it  becomes  disagreeably  harsh,  husky,  and 
hoarse.  Sometimes  it  fails  altogether,  and  the  patient  speaks  in  a  husky  whisper. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  alteration  in  the  voice  is  most  pronounced  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, before  the  vocal  organs  have  been  at  all  exercised,  and  again  in  the  evening,  or 
after  any  considerable  exertion  of  the  voice,  when  the  parts  have  become  &tigued. 
Sometimes  the  patient  will  feel  that  he  is  able  to  carry  on  ordinary  conversation  with 
pase ;  but  directly  he  begins  to  read  or  speak  continuously  in  a  loud  voice,  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  proceed ;  or  he  only  does  so  with  great  difficulty,  sense  of  effort,  and 
subsequent  fatigue. 

On  inspection,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  back  of  the  throat  is 
usually  seen  to  present  a  more  or  less  raw  and  irr^ularly  gi*anulated  appearance ; 
and  the  enlarged  glandules,  each  (it  may  be)  surrounded  by  a  little  halo  of  undue 
redness,  may  be  recognised  studding  the  surface.  Laryngoacopical  examination  shows 
that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  simiUrly  affected ;  and  in  some  cases,  as 
ali^ady  indicated,  the  malady  is  confined  to  the  larynx.  The  parts  most  frequently 
and  mo8t  obviously  affected  are,  as  might  be  expected,  those  in  which  the  glandules 
are  most  abundant.  These  parts  are  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  the  inter- arytenoid  folds,  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  ventricles  and 
Kacculi  of  the  larynx.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  points  of  ulceration  may  sometimes 
be  observed,  especially  about  the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  lu  others,  the  glandules 
appear  to  be  not  bimply  enlarged,  but  distended  with  opaque  yellowish  material. 

The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  vocal  cords  is  very  thin,  and  contains  very 
few  if  any  glandules.  It  is  very  rarely,  therefore,  observed  to  be  affected  in  this 
malady.  It  occasionally  presents,  however,  isolated  granulations  which  might 
possibly  be  mistaken  for  enlarged  glandules.  Such  a  condition  is  described  by  Tiirck 
under  the  name  of  Chorditis  tuberoea.^ 

The  course  of  chronic  glandular  laryngitis  is  very  tedious,  and  its  duration  very 
long,  often  extending  over  months  or  even  years.  It  is  not  readily  amenable  to 
treatment ;  but  by  perseverance  much  good  may  generally  be  effected.  Certain 
forms  of  new  growth  occasionally  met  with  in  the  larynx  may  not  improbably  owe 
their  origin  to  the  localisation  of  this  or  some  allied  affection  of  the  mucous  glandules. 

Treatment. — The  method  of  treatment,  which  ex{)erience  has  shown  to  be  the 
most  efi^tual,  consists  in  the  application  by  the  brush  of  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  perchloride  of  iron,  at  intervals  varied  in  frequency  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  nitrate  of  silver,  I  believe,  is,  as  a  rule,  the  best  application.  Sulphate 
of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  tincture  of  iodine  '  have  also  been  recommended,  and 
indeed  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  often  well  to  vary  the  application.  That  which 
answers  perfectly  in  one  case,  or  at  one  period,  proves  less  efficacious  in  others,  or  at 
other  periods,  and  under  changed  conditions  in  the  course  of  the  same  case.  Any 
points  of  ulceration  that  may  be  seen  should  be  touched  by  means  of  the  probe  with 
solid  nitrate  of  silver.  Between  such  applications  spray  should  be  inhaled  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  day.  The  best  solutions  for  the  purpose  are  those  of  common 
salt,  chloride  of  ammonium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  in  some  cases  alum,  or  weak 
solutions  of  perchloride  of  iron.  Certain  mineral  watei-s,  especially  such  as  contain 
the  sulphides  of  sodium  or  calcium,  have  also  been  strongly  recommended,  as  well  as 
artificial  solutions  of  sulphurous  acid. 

A  method  of  titsatment,  which  appears  to  be  especially  aseful  in  this  form  of 
laryngeal  disease,  consists  in  slowly  sucking  medicated  lozenges.  The  precise  and 
careful  observations  of  Foumi^  *  prove  (contrary,  perhaps,  to  what  might  be  expected) 
that  certain  portions  of  liquid  swallowed,  especially  if  swallowed  slowly,  or  allowed 

*  See  op.  eit.  p.  164.  «;-  .  *  v 

»  Iodine,  1  part;  iodide  of  potaedum,  3  paits;  distilled  water,  18  parts.     (Kmhabor.) 
»  Etude  pratique  sur  le  Lartjnffo/cojfe  et  $ur  Fapplictttivn  de$  rem^iea  topiquea  daiu  lee  imea 
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Almost  insensibly  to  find  their  way  down  the  pharynx,  may  become  applied  to  the 
tipper  part  of  the  larynx,  and  even  diffuse  themselves  to  some  extent  over  its  internal 
surface.  The  lozenges  that  appear  to  prove  most  useful  are  those  containing 
chloride  of  ammonium,  with  or  without  cayenne,  and  the  *  red-gum  lozenges  *  made 
by  Messrs.  Squire. 

In  this,  as  in  other  chronic  laryngeal  affections,  the  beard  should  be  worn  ;  and 
all  due  general  pi^ecautions  should  be  taken  :  for,  as  need  scarcely  be  stated,  an  attack 
of  ordinary  catarrhal  laryngitis  may  be  readily  excited. 

Tonics  and  other  constitutional  remedies,  varied  according  to  circtimstancps,  often 
prove  very  beneficial.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  rea-ssure  the  mind  of  the  patient ; 
for  he  is  but  too  often  depressed  in  spirits,  and  apt  to  think  his  malady  far  more 
serious  than  it  really  is. 

Phthisical  Larynoitis.    Tuberculous  Laryngitis.    Throat  Consumption. 

The  larynx  is  found  to  be  more  or  less  seriously  affected  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  tubercular  phthisis.^  In  some  rare  caaes,  the  earliest  recognisable 
indications  of  the  commencement  of  the  malady  appear  in  the  larynx.  It  is  iisnallv, 
however,  a  secondary  manifestation,  is  rarely  developed  before  puberty,  bein^  common 
in  adults  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  affecting  men  more  than  women. 
]n  many  cases,  when  the  malady  is  fully  established,  the  laryngeal  symptoms  are  the 
chief  if  not  the  only  source  of  the  distress  from  which  the  patient  suffers.  In  other*', 
again,  the  condition  of  the  larynx  gives  rise  to  effects  which  may  to  a  considerable 
extent  mask  or  simulate  the  physical  signs  and  symptoms  of  incipient,  and  even  of 
advanced,  pulmonary  disease ;  and  thtis  the  diagnosin  may  be  rendered  very  difficult.' 
Hence  the  importance  of  making  careful  laryngoscopical  examinations  in  all  ca^es  of 
sus[)ected  phthisic,  and  especially  in  such  as  present  indications  of  laryngeal  mischief 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  most  of  the  so-called  '  cures  of  consumption  ' 
sjiid  to  have  l>een  effected  by  local  applications  and  inhalations  (in  so  far  as  the 
accounts  given  may  be  considered  reliable)  have  occurred  in  cases  in  which  the  larynx 
has  been  principally,  if  not  solely,  affected. 

In  the  vei*y  earliest  stages,  the  ttympf^yms  of  phthisical  lai^ngitis  ai^  simply 
weakness,  uncertainty,  slight  huskiness,  and  occasional  fiiilure  of  the  voice,  together 
with  a  more  or  less  constant  desire  to  clear  the  throat  of  the  thick  whitish  mucus 
which  accumulates  from  time  to  time.  On  laryngoscopical  examinatwn,  the  mucooM 
membrane  is  seen  to  present  a  peculiar  dotted  granular  appearance,  which  is  nsoallj 
first,  and  a«  a  rtile  most  conspicuouFly,  manifest  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  epi- 
glottis. This  appearance  is  probably  Associated  with  the  earliest  deposit  of  tubercular 
matt^rial  taking  place  in  minute  quantities  at  many  distinct  points.  Somewhat  later, 
the  mucotis  membrane  covering  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  the  aryteno-<»piplot- 
tidean  and  interarytenoidean  folds  tire  affected,  and  sometimes  present  grantilation- 
like  elevations.  At  the  same  time,  more  or  less  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
may  be  observed,  and  this  is  most  commonly  at  first  confined  to  the  onti^  mirfan'^ 
of  the  arytenoid  ieartilages,  which  appear  as  tumid  pyriform  swellings.  The  thicken- 
ing  is  an  important  and  almost  characteristic  feature.     It  is  to  some  extent  due  tn 

mpiratoires.  Par  Jc  doctcur  Fdouard  Fournio.  Paris,  1W3.  Also  L'Uuitm  mM*aU^ 
6  lev.  1H<W,  p.  24H. 

*  Louis  states  that  he  found  idceration  of  the  larvnx  in  ft.'i  out  of  193  ca^es  ofphthiM* 
which  ii«  examined.  Researchen  vn  PhfMm,  Hy  P.  ('.  A.  Louis,  M.D.  SjfdemJCim  S»v. 
Tratv.  Lond  1844.  According  to  the  records  of  poft^mortem  examinations  made  at  GuvV 
IIo8pital  during  six  years,  it  appears  that  the  larynx  was  affected  in  47  out  of  146  casea.  Th«* 
epiglottis  is  considered  as  part  of  the  larynx  ;  i>ome  cases,  therefore,  are  included  in  the$«f* 
numbers  in  which  the  epi^^lottis  only  was  affected. 

'  Cases  occur  from  time  to  time  in  which  affections  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  so  closely 
simulate  pulmonary  disease  that  the  patients  are  falsely  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of*  hopeW« 
consumption.*    On  this  subject  see  especially  Dr.  Scott  Alis 


^ ^ ...^ ^. fison  On  Morbid  Cnndiiicm^i  of  tk^ 

Throat  in  their  Relation  to  Pu4monnry  Consumption^  p.  10  eif  seq.     Loudon,  li'W>. 

^  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  Dr.  Marcet  on  the  thIuc  of  the  laryngoscope  in  the  dia* 
guosis  of  phthif^is.  in  his  Work  On  Diseases  of  the  LanpUf  op.  c»/.  p.  ik)  et  geq. 
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increased  deposit  of  tubercular  material  as  well  as  to  inflammatory  infiltration.     The 
false  and  true  vocal  cords,  as  a  rule,  become  implicated  only  at  a  still  later  period, 

and  usually  on  one  side  first.    The  false  vocal  cords  partake     yiq.  161. I^arymreal 

of  the  general  thickening,  and  often  hide  the  true  vocal  Phthisis,  showing  py- 
cords  ;  and  these  latter  lose  their  clearness  and  brilliancy.  riforra  swelling  of  the 
In  many  cases,  the  first  evidence  of  the  disease  is  a  peculiar  f  S^"^P^^^.*^*{^  ^*^^^* 
pallor  of  the  mucous  membrane,  not  only  of  the  larynx,  ^  ^"^^ 
but  also  of  the  mouth,  palate,  and  phar}'nx,  due  to  im- 
paired nutrition.  As  the  malady  advances,  ulceration 
occurs  in  one  part  or  other,  and  usually  first  on  the  poste- 
lior  aspect  and  lower  part  of  the  epiglottis.  At  or  about 
this  period,  the  voice  becomes  hoarse ;  breathing  is  carried 
on  with  a  sense  of  effort,  and  sometimes  with  difficulty 
and  pain ;  the  cough  (before  rare,  and  indeed  often  little 
more  than  a  more  or  less  frequent  '  hemming ')  becomes  constant,  and  some- 
times painful ;  the  expectoration  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  somewhat  changed 
in  chai*acter,  becoming  yellowish  and  occasionally  slightly  sti*eaked  with  blood ; 
and  sometimes,  according  to  the  i>osition  of  the  ulceration,  there  is  pain  in 
swallowing.  So  long  as  the  ulceration  is  confined  to  the  {posterior  surface  of  the 
epiglottis,  swallowing  is  easy ;  but  when  the  edges,  upper  border,  and  anterior 
surface  of  the  epiglottis,  and  especially  the  glosso-epiglottidean  folds,  are  implicated, 
swallomng  becomes  painful.  The  ulcerative  pixx^ss,  after  it  has  once  commenced, 
goes  on — slowly,  it  may  be,  but  sui-ely  nevertheless.  It  extends  gradually,  not  only 
sujierficially,  but  also  in  depth.  Fresh  centi*es  of  ulceration  often  appeal* ;  and  bye- 
and-bye  the  dee|ier  structures,  areolar  tissue,  caitilages,  ^.,  become  involved,  and 
in  tui-n  destroyed.  Inflammatory  swelling  and  oedema  of  the  surrounding  pai*t8 
supervene.  When  the  perichondrium  is  attacked,  the  subjacent  cartilage  may  either 
share  in  the  ulceration  and  become  gradually  eaten  away,  as  frequently  happens  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  with  the  epiglottis ;  or  it  may  become  partially  or  wholly 
necrotic,  and  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
necrosed  portions  may  remain  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  arytenoid 
cartilages  appear  to  be  most  frequently  and  earliest  liable  to  become  necrotic  ;  next 
the  cricoid  cai*tilage.  The  thyroid  is  comparatively  rai'ely  affected  in  this  way.  It 
would  seem  that  before  becoming  necrosed  the  cartilage  generally  undergoes  a  process 
of  calcification.  C/oncomitantly  with  these  morbid  changes,  the  expectoration 
becomes  abundant  and  purulent ;  the  voice  is  lost ;  breathing  becomes  more  con- 
stantly difficult  and  painful ;  and  from  time  to  time  the  most  distressing  paroxysms 
of  spasmodic  dyspnoea  may  come  on.  Under  such  circumstances,  laryngoscopical 
examination  is  often  very  difficult,  not  only  on  account  of  the  general  state  of  the 
patient,  and  the  hyperassthetic  condition  of  the  pharynx  commonly  existing  in  such 
cases,  but  also  on  account  of  the  malposition,  deformity,  and  swelling  of  the  epiglottis 
resulting  from  the  disease,  and  the  abundant  mucopurulent  secretion  by  which  the 
view  is  oft^n  completely  obscured.  When,  however,  a  view  is  obtained,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  ulceration  and  destruction  of 
parts  that  may  have  taken  place.  And  it  will  usually  be  observed  that  the  epiglottis 
and  the  posterior  and  upper  pai-ts  of  the  larynx  have  suffered  to  the  greatest  extent ; 
and  that  the  ulcers  are  surrounded  by  more  or  less  considerable  thickening  of  the 
surrounding  parts.  Sometimes  even  projecting  points  of  necrosed  cartilage  may 
be  seen  exposed,  or  bathed  in  pus.  Post-moi*tem  examination  (the  opportunity  for 
which,  as  a  rule,  speedily  occurs)  confirms  the  corit^ctness  of  such  observations,  as 
well  as  the  inferences  drawn  from  them. 

In  some  cases  the  ulcerative  pi*ocess  does  not  commence  so  early,  nor  extend  so 
deeply,  as  thus  stated  ;  and  it  may  even  happeu  that  healing  may  take  place.  In 
certain  exceptional  cases  under  favourable  circumstances  the  process  of  healing  may 
be  watched  from  time  to  time  by  aid  of  the  lai'yngosco|)e,  as  I  know  from  my  own 
oljMervation,  as  well  as  from  the  statements  of  others.  And  further,  it  is  by  no 
means  veiy  unusual  to  find  on   post-mortem  examination  the  cicatrices  of  healed 
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ulcers  in  the  larynges  of  those  who  have  died  of  phthisis.  In  other  cases  thickening 
followed  by  softening,  and  it  may  be  by  sabsequent  absorption,  withoat  definite 
ulceration,  may  be  observed  to  take  place  in  localised  patches.  During  this  process 
there  is  abundant  expectoration  of  thick  whitish  mucus.  In  all  such  ca^es  the 
symptoms  are  proportionately  less  severe  and  the  progress  of  the  malady  is  much 
slower  than  in  cases  of  the  class  first  described.  Post-mortem  examination  not 
unf requently  shows  more  or  less  pronounced  affection  of  the  larynx  in  cases  in  which 
during  life  there  have  been  scarcely  any  laryngeal  symptoms  beyond  slight  hoarse- 
ness, or  some  other  alteration  of  the  voice. 

The  course  and  duration  of  phthisical  laryngitis  vaiy  greatly,  not  only  with  the 
special  character  and  type  of  the  local  affection,  but  also  stiU  more  notably  with  the 
degree  of  development  and  severity  attained  by  the  pulmonary  disease,  and  the 
general  morbid  condition  at  the  period  at  whidi  the  larynx  first  begins  to  suffer. 
Thus,  in  the  first  place,  as  already  stated,  the  disease  may  in  certain  rare  cases  begin 
in  the  lar3aix,  and  there  may  be  no  indications  whatever  of  the  presence  of  tubercle 
in  any  other  part.  In  the  second  place,  the  larynx  may  appear  to  become  affected 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  lungs,  and  the  disease  in  the  two  parts  may  go  on 
almost  pari  pa^ssu.  Iti  the  third  place,  the  affection  of  the  larynx  may  be  oonsacutive 
to  advanced  disease  and  disorgamsation  of  the  lungs,  and  may  even  supervene,  as  it 
were,  almost  at  the  very  termination  of  the  case. 

In  canes  belonging  to  the  first  class  indicated,  the  progress  may  be  comparatively 
rapid,  and  the  patient  may  die  asphyxiated  from  the  results  of  the  laryngeal  disense 
alone;  or  exhaustion  may  come  on  gradually.  More  frequently,  however,  the 
progress  of  the  malady  is  slow  ;  and  sometimes  appai'ent  or  even  actual  recovery  of 
temporary  character  may  take  place.  But  sooner  or  later  the  malady  appears  afresh, 
often  with  greatly  increased  severity ;  and  all  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  pulmonaiT 
mischief  become  manifest. 

In  cases  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  classes  indicated,  the  downward 
progress  is  almost  invariably  more  or  less  rapid.  It  too  often  happens  that  the 
patient  seems  prematurely  hurried  to  bis  end  by  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
swallowing,  and  all  the  various  sources  of  distress  associated  with  the  laryngeal  com- 
plications of  his  fatal  but  otherwise  almost  painless  malady. 

It  may  be  broadly  stated,  however,  that  patients  afflicted  with  this  malady  rarely 
survive  longer  than  two  years,  the  largest  proportion  dying  between  the  twelfth  aiid 
the  eighteenth  month  after  the  first  onset  of  the  laryngeal  mischief. 

TreatmefU, — It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  discuss  in  these  pages  the 
constitutional  treatment  requisite  in  tubercular  affections  generally,  and  in  pulmonary- 
phthisis  especially.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  similar  constitutional  treatment  is  indi- 
cated in  phthisical  laryngitis.  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  inalady  is 
but  a  local  expression,  so  to  speak,  of  a  general  morbid  tendency,  to  modify  which 
all  possible  endeavours  must  be  made.  At  the  same  time,  the  part  affected  is  so 
important,  and  the  associated  danger  and  suffering  may  be  so  great,  that  no  measures 
must  be  neglected  by  means  of  which  the  symptoms  may  be  alleviated  and  the 
danger  averted,  if  only  for  a  time.  Experience  amply  shows  that  in  such  respect 
local  treatment  is  often  very  beneficial. 

In  the  earliest  stages  it  does  not  appear  that  any  typical  applications  are  likely 
to  be  efficacious  in  arresting  the  malady ;  but  rest  to  the  parts  affected,  and  avoidance 
of  all  sources  of  irritation,  may  afford  opportunity  for  general  improvement  under 
constitutional  treatment.  But  when  once  ulceration  has  commenced  the  need  for 
local  treatment  arises,  and  indeed  may  become  most  urgent.  Soothing  inhalations  of 
the  steam  from  hot  water  in  which  hemlock,  hops,  stramonium,  or  opium  have  been 
infused,  often  afford  much  comfort.  So  also  do  spray  inhalations  of  anodyne  solu- 
tions. Similar  solutions  applied  by  the  brush  are  sometimes  very  useful.  They 
may  not  cure,  but  they  give  the  temporary  relief  the  sufferer  so  often  and  so  anxiously 
looks  for.  An  excellent  formula  quoted  fi*om  Krishaber^  is  as  follows :  Extract  of 
opium  and  exti'act  of  belladonna  equal  parts,  dissolved  in  forty  parts  of  cherry-laurel 

*  Op.  cii.  p.  674. 
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water.  The  beneficial  efiects  of  this  application,  although  transient,  are  immediate 
and  almost  invariable.  The  insufflation  of  |^  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  once  or.  twice 
daily,  often  greatly  alleviates  the  cough.  This  should  be  mixed  with  a  couple  of 
grains  of  starch. 

Small  ulcers  may  often  be  advantageously  touched  with  the  solid  nitiute  of 
silver  :  a  protective  covering  from  the  irritating  influence  of  the  i>assing  breath  is 
thus  formed  for  them.  But  the  application  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silvei*  to  the 
mucous  membrane  generally  apfjears  in  many  cases  to  do  harm  rather  than  good. 
Marcet  recommends  repeated  scarification  of  the  thickened  partd  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane.* 

In  cases  in  which  the  dyspncea  is  great,  and  clearly  dependent  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  larynx — ^in  cases  especially  in  which  there  is  great  difiiculty  in  swallowing, 
and  consequent  danger  of  death  from  want  of  sufficient  nourishment — tracheotomy 
should  be  performed  without  hesitation.'  The  existence  of  even  extensive  disease  in 
the  lungs  cannot  be  regarded  as  forbidding  the  adoption  of  this  certain  mode  of  relief 
from  those  symptoms  which  alone  are  distressing.  Death  from  pulmonary  phthisis 
is  always  easy ;  but  death  from  laryngeal  phthisis  is  preceded  and  attended  by  the 
direst  suffering.  Tracheotomy  cannot  ward  off  the  one  mode  of  death ;  but  it  is 
powerful  to  rob  the  other  of  its  horrors.  I  have  seen  such  immediate  and  such  com- 
plete relief  afforded  by  the  operation  in  several  cases,  about  the  hopeless  character 
of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  I  should  never  hesitate  to  repeat  it  in  similar 
cases,  feeling  certain  that  though  life  may  not  be  saved,  it  may  be  prolonged,  and  suf- 
fering may  assuredly  be  diminished  during  the  remaining  days.  Further,  it  may  be 
added  that  cases  do  occur  from  time  to  time  in  which  the  whole  disease  is  in  the 
larynx,  although  the  accompanying  symptoms  and  wasting  closely  resemble  those  of 
general  phthisis,  and  the  physical  signs  are  so  far  obscured  as  to  afford  no  reliable  in- 
dications. Three  cases  have  come  under  my  observation,  in  each  of  which  the  patient 
had  been  pronounced  to  be  dying  of  '  hopeless  consumption.'  In  each  of  these,  more  or 
less  complete  recovery  speedily  followed  the  performance  of  ti*acheotomy. 

Syphilitic  Labyngitis. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  the  larynx  are  comparatively  common.'  They  vary  in  cha- 
racter and  importance  with  the  period  of  the  disease  at  which  they  aiise,  and  also 
with  the  general  health  and  condition  of  the  patient. 

During  the  Secondary  Stages  of  Syphilis  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
may  be  affected  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  the  cutaneous  eruption  present ;  or 
it  may  become  ulcerated,  either  independently,  or  in  direct  continuity  with  the 
characteristic  ulceration  of  the  soft  palate,  fauces,  and  pharynx,  which  so  commonly 
occurs.  The  actual  existence  of  the  several  conditions  referred  to  has  been  fuUy 
established  in  very  many  cases,  and  may  as  a  rule  be  readily  recognised,  by  aid  of  the 
laryngoscope.^  Without  such  aid  the  precise  condition  of  the  larynx  in  any  par- 
ticular case  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  symptoms;  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
uncertainty  necessarily  attends  the  diagnosis.^ 

Eryihtma  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  often  occui*s  in  association  with 

»  O/f.  €ii.  p.  96. 

'  It  is  very  deairable,  in  every  case  where  swallowing  Li  difficulti  to  thicken  the  food  of 
tlie  patient  by  adding  to  it  corn-flour  or  arrowroot. 

^  According  to  my  own  experience  a  very  large  proportion  (from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.) 
of  the  cases  of  larynf?eal  disease  met  with  ui  hospital  practice,  among  the  surgical  out- 

Ktients,  are  of  syphilitic  origin.    In  private  practice  the  proportion  is  s^t^j  much  smaller, 
t  still  considerable. 

*  On  this  subject,  see  especially  the  brochure  of  M.  Dance,  iSur  lu  iruptions  da  Larynx 
ditna  la  pSriode  tecondaire  de  la  Syphilis,     Paris,  1804. 

*  Oerhardt  and  Roth  state  that  in  eight  out  of  fifty-four  cases  of  secondary  syohilia  under 
ohsKr^ation  in  Wiirsburg  Hospital,  the  hoarseness  was  produced  by  mucous  patcnes  or  con- 
dylomata of  the  larynx,  which  could  be  distinctly  seen  by  aid  of  the  laryngoscope.  Arch, 
far  path.  Anal.  Bd.  xxi.  Heft  I. 
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syphilitic  roseola  pi  the  skin.  It  may  either  extend  from  the  fauces  to  the  epiglottis 
and  uppar  part  of  the  larynx,  and  thence  spread  over  the  whole  mucous  surface ;  or 
it  may  appear  in  isolated  and  moi*e  or  less  well-defined  patches.  The  mucous  mem- 
bi*ane  in  the  parts  affected  presents  on  laryngosoopical  inspection  a  dusky  red  or  even 
purplish  hue,  and,  it  may  be,  a  slightly  elevated  or  swollen  appearance. 

Moi*e  distinctly  elevated  and  better  defined  patches  (mucous  pcUches)  are  some- 
times seen  in  association  with  papular,  squamous,  and  especially  with  tubercular 
affections  of  the  skm. 

The  ayniptoms  accompanying  these  com^mratively  simple  conditions  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  severe  j  nor  are  the  results  likely  to  prove  serious.  The  voice  is  genei-ally 
altered  to  some  extent;  it  may  bacome  weak,  wanting  in  tone,  husky,  or  somewhat 
hoarse.  But  there  is  neither  dyspnoea  nor  troublesome  cough  ;  nor  is  there  local 
pain,  nor  any  difiSculty  in  swallowing  that  can  be  referred  to  the  affection  of  tlie 
larynx. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  voice  so  constantly  noticed  in  secondary  syphilis, 
and  by  some  considered  almost  pathognomonic,  would  appeal*  to  depend  in  great 
measure  upon  one  or  other  of  the  conditions  of  the  larynx  thus  described,  rather 
than  upon  the  concomitant  affection  of  the  palate,  fauces,  and  nasopharyngeal  mucous 
membrane,  the  existence  of  which  is  more  I'eadily  obvious,  and  to  which  alone  the 
explanation  is  commonly  attributed.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  conclusion  indicated 
by  the  results  of  my  own  observations,  as  well  as  by  those  of  others.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mmd  that  an  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  which  is  only 
superficial,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  appears  slight,  may  nevertheless,  directly 
or  indirectly,  hamper  to  a  considerable  extent  the  movements  neeessaiy  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  natural  voice. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  laryngeal  symptoms,  similar  in  character  to  those  just 
described,  and  associated  with  similar  laryngosoopical  appearances,  arise  either 
gradually,  or  almost  suddenly,  five  or  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the 
malady,  and  after  all  obvious  affections  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx  have  subsided. 

Syphilitic  tUceration,  as  already  stated,  may  extend  from  the  fauces  and  pharynx 
to  the  larynx.  But  it  very  rarely  does  so  during  the  secondary  stages,  except  in 
cases  in  which  the  general  health  and  strength  are  much  broken  down,  or  in  which 
there  has  been  continuous  or  frequent  exposure,  during  the  course  of  the  malady,  to 
the  ordinary  causes  of  acute  laryngitis. 

Occasionally  small  isolated  spots  of  superficial  ulceration,  similar  to  those  often 
observed  in  the  mouth,  appear  on  the  laryngeal  mucous  membi*aue. 

During  the  tertiary  stages  of  syphilis  the  larynx  is  frequently  affected  in  one  way 
or  other,  and  in  many  cases  to  a  very  serious  extent. 

Papulo-tvhercular  elevations  of  tlie  m/ucous  memhrane  are  by  no  means  rare. 
They  vary  in  size,  and  also  in  situation.  In  some  instances  they  simulate  warty 
growths  of  more  innocent  origin ;  in  others  they  more  or  less  closely  resemble  the 
condylomata  met  with  on  other  mucous  surfaces.'  Sometimes  these  elevations 
subside  under  appropriate  treatment,  or  perhaps  spontaneously.  In  rare  instances 
they  inci^ease  to  such  size  as  to  necessitate  removal  by  operation.  Sometimes  they 
ulcerate  and  form  the  starting-points  of  ulcerations,  such  as  are  described  in  the  next 
paragraph.  They  have  been  observed  on  the  false  and  on  the  true  vocal  cords,  as 
well  as  on  various  other  parts  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  The  chief  symp- 
toms noticed  are  hoarseness,  or  some  other  marked  altei'ation  of  the  voice,  and  some- 
times occasional  fits  of  dyspnoea. 

Tertiary  ulc2ratioti8  of  the  larynx  are  comparatively  common.  They  may  com- 
mence either  superficially  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thence  penetrate  to  the 
subjacent  structures ;  or  they  may  result  from  the  effects  of  some  more  deeply  seated 
affection-- as,  for  example,  softening  down  of  gummatous  deposit  in  the  submucous 

'  M.  Cusco  has  especially  called  attention  to  growths  of  this  description,  and  to  their 
syphilitic  origin  (see  Af.  Dance,  op,  cit.)  His  observations  accord  with  those  of  Tiirck 
and  other  observers,  and  are  conGrmed  by  mv  own  experience. 
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tifi^ae,  or  perichondritis  or  chondritis — followed  by  the  formation  of  abscess.  They 
inay  occur  singly,  and  in  any  part ;  usually,  however,  several  spots  are  attacked, 
either  simultaneously  or  one  after  another.  The  epiglottis  is  generally  affected  first, 
and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  is  the  pai*tmost  extensively  destroyed.  Sometimes 
its  edges  are  gradually  eaten  away  ;  sometimes  its  substance  early  becomes  perforated, 
and  the  {perforation  extends  until  the  edges  are  reached.  In  such  cases  semi- 
detached poHions,  flapping  loosely,  occasionally  give  rise  to  much  embarrassment. 
The  false  and  true  vocal  cords  are  often  affected — ^in  some  cases  by  eompaiutively 
superficial,  but  in  most  by  deeply  penetrating,  ulceration.  The  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  the  posterior  port  of  the  lai-ynx  generally,  is 
comparatively  less  frequently  and  less  early  attacked  by  syphilitic  than  by  phthisical 
ulceration  :  but  it  is  liable  to  become  involved  sooner  or  later.  The  cartilages  (and 
especially  the  arytenoids)  may  become  caiious  or  necrotic,  as  the  result  either  of  deep 
extension  of  ulceration  commencing  in  the  mucous  membrane,  or  of  perichondritis 
arising  independently  of  any  such  supei*ficial  affection.  Poi-tions  of  dead  cartilage 
may  become  detached,  and,  acting  as  foreign  bodies,  may  give  lise  to  the  most  serious 
symptoms ;  or  they  may  be  expectorated,  or  removed  by  operation ;  or  they  may 
remain  at  any  rate  partially  fixed,  and  in  such  case  may  become  the  foci  of  abscesses, 
and  the  excitants  from  time  to  time  of  the  mo^t  dangerous  ])aroxysms  of  spasmodic 
dyspnoea. 

The  Byinptoms  vary  according  to  the  extent  of  the  ulceration  and  the  ])art 
especially  affected.  There  is  invariably  marked  alteration  of  the  voice,  sometimes 
hoaraeneas,  sometimes  complete  aphonia,  and  sometimes  one  or  other  of  the  various 
intermediate  conditions  which  are  readily  recognisable  but  difficult  to  describe  or 
name.  There  may  or  may  not  be  dyspnoea  ;  and  the  dyspnoea,  if  present,  may  be 
slight,  or  of  the  most  distressing  character.  In  some  instances,  and  especially  in 
those  in  which  the  cartilages  are  affected,  there  may  be  occasional  attacks  of  severe 
dyspnoea,  with  intervening  periods  of  comparative  or  even  complete  ease ;  and  some* 
times  suffocative  spasm  of  the  larynx  may  occur. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  a  patient  (in  the  Venereal  Ward  in  Guy's  Hospital),  who  had 
suffered  from  occasional  and  slight  but  evanescent  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  was  suddenly  seized 
with  such  urgent  and  distressing  difficulty  of  breathing,  that  he  rushed  from  the  ward  to 
f«ek  help.  He  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  there  fell  dead  from  suffocation.  On 
post-mortem  examination,  a  detached  portion  of  necrosed  cartilage  was  found  in  the  glottis. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  therefore,  that  in  such  cases  dyspnoea  of  the  most 
dangerous  character  may  supervene  suddenly,  and  almost  without  warning.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  patients  suffering  from  severe  tertiary  affections  of  the  larynx 
require  the  most  careful  watching,  for  danger  may  arise  at  any  moment.  In  some 
cases  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing ;  and  often  more  difficulty  in  swaUowing  fluids 
than  solids.  The  former  (on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  epiglottis)  are  more 
liable  than  the  latter  to  '  go  down  the  wrong  way.'  But  the  slight  degree  of  difficulty, 
and  tlie  absence  of  all  pain  in  swallowing,  sometimes  observed  in  certain  exceptional 
cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  epiglottis  has  been  even  extensively  destroyed,  are 
very  remarkable. 

The  course  and  duration  of  these  tertiary  affections  of  the  larynx,  as  may  be 
readily  understood,  vary  greatly.  In  some  cases,  under  appropriate  treatment, 
cicatrisation  may  take  place ;  but  in  such  it  constantly  happens  that  yevy  serious  de- 
formities of  the  parts  result  either  from  the  loss  of  substance,  or  from  the  subsequent 
contraction  of  the  cicatrices  that  may  have  occurred.  The  voice  is,  as  a  rule,  per- 
manently impaired ;  and  breathing  and  swallowing  may  be  rendered  more  or  less 
difficult.  Attacks  of  acute  laryngitis,  attended  by  more  or  less  s}jasm,  are  liable  to 
be  excited  by  compai*atively  slight  causes,  and  may  lead  to  a  fatal  result  if  timely 
relief  is  not  afforded,  or  if  the  safety  of  the  patient  has  not  been  previously  secured 
by  the  performance  of  tracheotomy. 

The  general  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  affections  of  the  Urynx  is  not  often  difficult. 
The  history  of  the  case,  and  the  presence  of  the  syphilitic  cachexia,  together  with  the 
coexistence  of  some  more  unmistakable  signs  or  symptoms  (such  as  ulcei-s  or  cicatrices 
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about  the  palate  and  fauces,  cutaneous  eruptions,  nodes  on  the  tibi»,  &c,)  generally 
serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  malady. 

But  beyond  the  general  indications  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  other  local  affections  of  syphilitic  origin,  certain  special  indi- 
cations may  be  obtained,  and  the  diagnosis  may  often  be  cleai'ly  established,  by  aid  of 
the  laryngoscope. 

The  dusky  hue  and  patchy  appearance  of  syphilitic  erythema  of  the  lar>*nx  differ 
notably  from  the  bright  diffused  I'edness  of  simple  catarrhal  inflammation ;  and  the 
papules,  flattened  tubercular  elevations  of  surface,  and  condylomata  of  syphilis  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  for  the  enlarged  mucous  follicles  of  glandular  laryngitis — fttill  lee^ 
for  the  dotted,  granular  appearances  presented  in  the  earlier  stages  of  laryngeal 
phthisis.  There  may,  however,  be  considerable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
a  syphilitic  tubercle  or  condyloma  beginning  to  ulcerate,  and  a  small  epithelionm, 
especially  if  situated  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx.  Such  difficulty  has  arisen 
in  more  than  one  instance  under  my  observation.  In  any  doubtful  case  it  is  well  to 
try  the  experiment  of  '  specific '  treatment  before  expressing  any  decided  opinion. 
Antisyphilitic  remedies  and  local  treatment  will  almost  certainly  effect  a  cure  in  the 
one  case ;  and  in  the  other,  though  necessarily  useless,  they  cannot  do  any  great 
amount  of  harm. 

The  deep  and  extensive  ulceration  of  the  more  advanced  stages  of  syphilitic  dis- 
ease of  the  larynx  not  only  gives  rise  to  symptoms,  but  on  laryngosoopical  inspection 
may  present  appearances  which  more  or  less  closely  i*esemble  those  of  phthisical 
disease  on  the  one  hand,  and  epithelioma  on  the  other.  It  may  not  be  easy,  but  it 
is  always  important,  to  determine  accurately  the  nature  of  the  malady,  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  the  mischief.  For,  as  need  scarcely  be  stated,  the  treatment  which  is 
requisite  and  likely  to  prove  more  or  less  successful  in  cases  of  syphilitic  origin, 
might  be  absolutely  injurious  in  those  associated  with  phthisis,  and  altogether  use- 
less, or  perhaps  worse  than  useless,  in  epitheliomatous  disease.  The  prognosis  also 
must  obviously  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  satisfactory  determination  of  the 
origin  of  the  local  affection. 

The  chief  distinctive  features  presented  by  syphilitic,  phthisical,  and  epithelio- 
matous ulceration  of  the  larynx  may  be  stated  as  follows. 

Syphilitic  ulceration  usually  attacks  the  epiglottis  first,  and  most  frequently 
its  upper  surface.  It  extends  rapidly,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  is 
emphatically  destructive  in  its  progress.  It  involves  the  submucous  tissues  at  a 
companitively  early  period ;  and  thus  the  whole  thickness  of  the  epiglottis  may 
speedily  become  perforated,  or  some  other  |>art  of  the  larynx  may  suffer  correspond- 
ing destruction  of  substance.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  surrounded  by  any  marked  or 
extensive  thickening  ;  but  its  edges  are  often  more  or  less  swollen,  and  red.  Sudi 
apparent  or  real  thickening  as  there  may  be  generally  attends  rather  than  precedes 
the  ulcerative  process.^  The  accompanying  expectoration  is  thick,  tenacious,  and 
yellow,  or  yellowish  green  in  colour. 

Phthisical  ulceration  usually  commences  in  the  mucous  membrane  oovering  the 
upper  and  anterior  parts  of  the  arytenoid  caitilages.  The  posterior  aspect  of  the 
epiglottis  may  often  be  seen  at  the  same  time  free  from  ulceration,  but  presenting 
the  dotted  granular  appearance  already  described.  It  is  almost  invariably  preceded 
as  well  as  always  attended  by  marked  and  characteristic  thickening.  It  progresseis 
very  slowly ;  and,  as  a  rule,  does  not  penetrate  at  an  early  period  to  the  deeper 
structures.  When  it  attacks  the  epiglottis,  the  edges  present  an  irregular,  some- 
what worm-eaten  and  greyish  appearance,  but  the  under  surface  is  usually  first 
attacked.  The  ulcers  are  smaller,  and  almost  always  numerous.  The  accompanying 
expectoration  is  generally  more  frothy,  and  thinner,  and  more  mucopurulent  in 
character  than  in  syphilitic  ulceration,  and  much  more  abundant  than  in  epithe- 
lioma. 

JSpitheliomatoua  ulceration  of  the  larynx  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  com- 
mences on  the  pharyngeal  aspect  of  the  mucous  membrane  coveting  the  ar^'teuoid  or 
'  The  ulcers  thus  formed  are  deep  and  most  often  solitary. 
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cricoid  cartilages,  and  comparatively  rarely  in  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  It  is 
associated  with  very  considerable  and  irregular  thickening,  due  to  the  development 
and  increase  of  the  new  growth.  Its  surface  presents  a  dirty  greyish  appeaittnce,  and 
its  edges  are  elevated.  It  progresses  slowly.  The  accompanying  expectoration,  at 
any  rate  during  the  earlier  stages,  is  scanty,  thin,  and  often  more  or  less  sanious  in 
character.  In  the  advanced  stages  it  becomes  abundant,  more  or  less  purulent,  and 
sometimes  tinged  with  blood. 

The  other  local  and  constitutional  signs  and  symptoms,  which  in  syphilitic  and 
phthisical  cjises  may  aid  the  diagnosis,  are  altogether  wanting  in  cases  in  which  the 
laryngeal  ulceration  is  simply  epitheliomatous  in  origin. 

Lupous  and  other  Strumoua  filcerations  of  the  larynx  which  cannot,  strictly 
speaking,  be  classed  as  phthisical,  sometimes  occur,^  and  are  with  difficulty  distin- 
guished from  those  of  syphilitic  origin.  In  some  cases  of  the  kind  that  have  come 
under  my  observation,  it  has  seemed  that  the  affection  has  probably  been  due 
to  congenital  syphilis.  The  age  of  the  patient,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  other  local  or  general  indications,  afford  the  best  guides  in 
the  diagnosis. 

2^reatment, — In  syphilitic  laryngitis,  local  as  well  as  constitutional  treatment 
is  very  often  necessary,  and  in  the  more  severe  forms  is  urgently — ^nay,  imperatively 
demanded. 

The  comparatively  slight  affections  which  so  commonly  occui-  during  the  second- 
ary stages  of  the  malady,  and  in  which  there  is  simply  diffused  or  patchy  erythema 
of  the  mucous  membrane  with  but  little  swelling,  as  a  rule,  subside  under  constitu- 
tional treatment.  But  all  unnecessary  exertion  of  the  voice,  and  espedally  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  should  be  sedulously  avoided.  Mercury  in  one  form  or  other  is  the 
only  remedy  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed ;  and  the  appearance  of  laryn- 
geal symptoms  may  generally  be  accepted  as  an  indication  that  it  is  desirable  to  get 
the  system  under  the  influence  of  this  drug  as  speedily  as  may  be  practicable  and  safe. 
The  use  of  the  calomel  vapour  bath  may  be  especially  recommended  in  such  cases, 
inasmuch  as  beyond  its  general  efficiency  it  afibixls  special  facility  for  the  occasional 
inhalation,  and  thereby  the  local  application,  of  the  mercurial  vapour.  The  value 
of  such  inhalation,  however,  is  moi'e  pronounced  in  cases  in  which  ulceration  has 
commenced. 

Socondaty  ulcerations  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  (whether  in  continuity 
with  others  about  the  fauces  or  pharynx,  or  appearing  independently)  may  often 
be  advantageously  treated  by  local  applications.  But  such  applications  must  be 
regarded  simply  as  adjuvants  to  the  general  treatment  indicated,  and  not  as  in  any 
measure  rendering  such  general  treatment  unnecessary.  The  frequent  inhalation  of 
the  spray  of  weak  solutions  of  perchloride  of  mercury  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  or 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  very  often  appears  to  be  beneficial.  In  some  cases  the  insuffla- 
tion of  calomel,  or  an  occasional  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  calomel,  may  be  recom- 
mended. In  other  cases  the  application  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of 
copper,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  ulcerated  surface  does  good.  If  there  is  much  irri- 
tability, however,  the  inhalation  of  warm  soothing  vapours,  or  the  spray  of  anodyne 
solutions,  is  for  a  time  preferable. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  the  larynx  occurring  during  the  tertiary  stages  of  the  malady 
almost  invariably  require  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  full  doses  (gr.  xx. 
togr.  XXX.)  three  or  four  times  a  day.  In  some  cases  the  addition  of  iodine  may  be  useful. 
In  others,  iodide  of  iron  and  tonics  generally  are  indicated.  Local  measures  are  very 
often  necessary  in  conjunction  with  the  constitutional  treatment  indicated,  and  in  all 
cases  may  do  much  to  aid  the  cure.  Condylomatous  and  papillary  elevations  of  the 
surface  may  be  touched  daily,  or  less  frequently,  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  In 
cases  in  which  ulceration  has  occurred,  inhalations  of  the  vapour  of  iodine,  or  of  the 
spray  of  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  iodine  are  very  useful.  If  the  ulcers  are 
comparatively  superficial,  the  application  of  solid  sulphate  of  copper  daily,  or  twice  daily, 
often  proves  beneficial.   If  the  ulcerated  surface  is  extensive,  a  saturated  solution  of  sul- 

'  See  TUrck,  op,  cit.  p.  425. 
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phate  of  copper  may  be  advantageously  applied  by  the  brush.  Cases  oocasionally 
occur  in  which  the  internal  administration  and  also  the  local  application  of  mercurials 
in  conjunction  with  pi«pai*ations  of  iodine  are  indicated.  The  more  powerful  appli- 
cations and  medicines  may  sometimes  be  beneficially  alternated  from  time  to  time 
with  the  exhibition  of  chlorate  of  potash,  both  locadly  in  the  form  of  solutions, 
spray,  or  powder,  and  internally  in  combination  with  tonics.  Swollen  and  (edema- 
tous pails  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  finely  scarified  with,  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ;  and  any  spot  at  which  an  abscess  appears  to  have  formed  may  be  punctured. 
If  any  portion  of  exposed  and  necrosed  cartilage  should  be  seen,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  i*emove  it  by  means  of  appropriate  forceps. 

In  every  case  in  which  breathing  becomes  seriously  impeded,  whether  in  the 
secondary  or  tertiary  stages  of  the  malady,  tracheotomy  should  be  performed  without 
hesitation.  Ample  experience  proves  that  in  syphilitic  disease  of  the  larynx  this 
operation  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  successful,  not  only  in  averting  impending  danger, 
but  also  in  affording  opportunity  for  the  more  or  less  complete  restoration  of  the 
parts  affected.^  The  operation  is  especially  called  for  in  cases  in  which  paroxysms  of 
spasmodic  dyspnoea  liave  occun'ed,  or  in  which  laiyngoscopic  examination  shows  that 
the  ulceration  is  extensive  and  deep,  and  some  portion  or  other  of  necrotic  or  carious 
cartilage  is  exposed.  In  such  cases  recovery  without  operation,  though  by  no  means 
imjiossible,*  is  at  any  rate  improbable ;  and  the  patient  is  in  peril  of  his  life  (peril 
which  at  any  moment  may  become  imminent)  until  a  new  way  of  breathing  is  secured 
to  him. 

The  cicatrices  of  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  larynx  have  a  great  disposition  to  con- 
tract, and  such  disposition  is  favoured  in  many  cases  by  the  loss  of  substance  which 
may  have  occuired.  Permanent  impairment  of  the  voice,  and  more  or  less  serious 
impediment  to  respiration,  may  result.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  tracheotomy 
becomes  necessary  after  partial  or  complete  cicatrisation  has  taken  place,  in  conse- 
quence either  of  the  resulting  contraction  of  the  parts,  or  of  an  attack  of  laryngitis 
incidentally  occurring.  The  damaged  parts  are  prone  to  a  low  sub-acute  or  chronic 
form  of  inflammation,  which  at  any  moment  may  become  exacerbated  and  give  rise 
to  urgent  symptoms.  In  some  cases  the  passage  gradually  becomes  more  and  more 
free  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  effused  material ;  and  in  such,  if  it  should 
have  been  necessary  to  perform  tracheotomy,  the  cannula  may  be  removed  at  an  eai'Iier 
or  later  period.  In  other  cases  the  contraction  increases,  and  the  tracheotomy  cannula 
must  be  worn  during  the  remainder  of  life.  In  some  few  cases  it  may  seem  desirable 
to  divide  the  cicatrices  by  operation,  and  to  attempt  the  dilatation  of  the  air-passage. 
But  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  very  satisfactoiy  result  has  hitherto 
been  obtained  in  any  case  in  which  the  mischief  has  been  in  the  larynx  itself.  Much 
good,  however,  has  been  effected  in  several  cases  in  which  the  contractions  have  been 
situated  above  the  larynx.  Some  encouragement  to  fuither  attempts  may  perhaps 
be  derived  from  the  successful  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  instances  in 
which  the  contractions  have  resulted  from  the  effects  of  injuries,  although,  an  is 
obvious,  the  conditions  in  such  cases  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  different.'  Dr. 
Mackenzie  speaks  highly  of  Dr.  Whisker's  ^  cutting  dilator '  in  those  cases  in  which 
a  web  has  formed  in  the  larynx.  Pix>fessor  Schroetter's  dilator,  in  cases  in  which 
ti*acheotomy  has  been  first  performed,  may  occasionally  be  used  with  advantage. 

^  In  38  out  of  72  cases  of  tracheotomy  on  account  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  larvnx  which 
have  coaie  under  Mr.  Durham's  observation,  or  of  which  he  collected  particulars,  lile  was  pre* 
served.  In  19  of  these  the  patients  were  enabled  sooner  or  later  to  dispense  with  the  cannula ; 
in  10  it  was  necessary  to  wear  the  cannula  permanently ;  in  9  the  ultimate  results  are  not  stated. 

^  See  a  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Gibb  {op,  cit.  p.  38)  in  which  a  crater-like  elevation 
was  seen  on  one  side  of  the  glottis.  From  this,  portions  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  were  dis- 
charged and  expectorated  on  three  different  occasions. 

*  $ee  the  article  on  Imjubies  of  the  Neck. 
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Erysipelatous  Laryngitis. 

Erysipelatous  laryngitis  in  its  severer  forms  is  an  extremely  dangeroas  but 
happily  by  no  means  a  common  afi*ection.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with,  perhd.ps, 
in  hospital  practice  at  periods  when  erysipelas  is  prevalent.  It  may  either  occur  in 
association  with  erysipelas  of  the  face  and  neck  by  direct  extension  to  the  fauces,  and 
thence  to  the  larynx  ;  or  the  fauces  and  larynx  may  be  first  affected,  and  death  may 
ensue  without  any  appearance  of  erysipelatous  redness  on  the  external  surface. 

The  local  symptoms  are : — soreness  of  the  throat ;  diflSculty  in  swallowing  ;  pain 
ami  tenderness  about  the  lar}*nx ;  hoarseness,  and  subsequently  extinction  of  the 
voice ;  and  difficulty  in  breathing,  which  may  mpidly  become  more  and  more  urgent. 
These  local  symptoms  are  preceded  and  attended  by  the  constitutional  symptoms 
(stich  as  feverishness,  rigors,  <fec.)  associated  with  erysipelas  genei-ally.  On  inspection^ 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  is  seen  to  be  unnaturally  red  and  swollen,  and 
sometimes  more  or  less  dry  and  shining.  By  aid  of  the  laryngoscope,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  may  be  seen  to  be  similarly  affected.  As  the  malady 
advances  the  submucous  tissue  becomes  infiltrated ;  the  swelling  increases,  and  its 
cedematous  character  is  pronounced ;  the  glottis  becomes  more  and  more  encroached 
upon,  and  respiration  is  consequently  more  and  more  impeded. 

Unless  the  malady  is  checked  in  its  progress,  or  relief  is  afforded  from  the  urgent 
sjrmptoms,  the  patient  usually  sinks  into  a  *  typhoid '  state,  and  dies  either  from 
exhaustion  or  suffocation.     Such  is  the  common  result. 

On  post-mortem  examination  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  appears 
inflamed,  swollen,  and  cedematous.  In  many  instances  it  is  of  a  dirty  greenish  colour 
in  places ;  and  the  submucous  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  seropumlent  matter,  and  here 
and  there  sloughy.  Small  collections  of  pus  and  sloughs  of  the  areolar  tissue  are 
occasionally  seen  round  the  glottis.  The  tracheal  mucous  membrane  is  also  often 
found  \o  be  inflamed.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  is  similarly  affected ; 
and  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  tonsils  sometimes  present  a  more  or  less  extensive 
sloughy  appearance. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  must  be  from  the  first  stimulating  and 
8iip]>orting ;  and  no  effort  must  be  spared  to  counteract  the  depressing  influences  of 
the  disease.  As  much  nourishing  and  easily  digestible  food  as  can  be  taken,  together 
with  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  wine  or  brandy,  should  be  given  at  frequent  intervals 
in  such  proportions  as  can  be  swallowed.  The  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron 
with  quinine  should  be  administered  in  full  doses,  or  some  other  powerful  tonic 
combined  with  chlorate  of  potash,  or  ammonia. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  commence  the  treatment  by  the  administra- 
ticm  of  an  emetic  followed  by  a  purge.  But  the  propriety  of  so  doing  must  be 
decided  by  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  progress  the  malady  may 
have  made.  Locally,  the  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  per- 
chloride of  iron  may  be  recommended  in  the  earlier  stages.  The  insufllation  of 
morphia  {\  gr.)  mixed  with  staroh  twice  or  thrice  daily,  the  patient  at  the  same  time 
constantly  sucking  ice,  together  with  the  intenial  administration  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  has  l)een  attended  with  success.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  especially 
when  thow  is  much  wdema,  free  scsirification  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  fre<]uent 
inhalations  of  warm  soothing  vapours  and  steam,  may  afford  the  most  marked 
relief.  If  the  dyspncea  l)ecome8  urgent,  tracheotomy  must  be  performed.  It  is  true 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  malady  there  is  often  but  little  hope  of  a  successful 
result ;  at  the  same  time  there  can  lie  no  doubt  but  that  by  the  operation  a  chance 
nf  prolonging  life  is  afforded  that  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained ;  and  that  by  it  at 
any  rat«  the  last  hours  of  the  patient  maybe  rendered  comparatively  free  from  suffering. ' 

it  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that,  apart  altogether  from  any  such  serious  affection 
as  that  thus  described,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  cases  of  erysipelas  of  the 

'  A  fatal  result  euflued  in  10  out  of  1/5  cases  of  tmcheotomy  performed  on  account  of 
erv«ipelatou8  laryngitis  which  hsTe  come  under  Mr.  Diirhara>  ohaervation,  or  of  which  he 
collected  particulars ;  iu  5  cases  the  pationts  made  good  recoveries. 
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scalp  aud  face  there  is  some  soreness  of  the  throat,  slight  difficulty  of  hreathing,  and 
some  alteration  of  the  voice,  such  as  weakness  or  hoarseness. 

Diffuse  Cellular  Laryngitis.    Acute  (Edematous  Laryngitis. 

Diffuse  inflammation  of  the  areolar  ti«!iue  of  the  larynx  is  a  comparatively  rare 
but  very  formidable  malady.  It  corresponds  to  the  difliise  cellular  inflammation  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  but  it  is  especially  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  impediment  to  respiration  and  swallowing  to  whicii  from  its  situation 
it  necessarily  gives  rise.  It  is  probably  closely  allied  in  natui-e  to  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  the  fact  that  in  it  the  submucous 
tissue  is  primarily  attacked,  and  the  mucous  surface  is  left  free,  or  only  beoomra 
secondarily  affected.  In  erysipelas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mucous  surface  is  iin>t 
affected,  and  the  submucous  tissue  is  only  secondarily  or  concomitantly  involved. 

Diffuse  cellular  laiyngitis  may  either  occur  in  association  with  previously 
existing  diffuse  cellular  inflammation  of  the  neck,  in  which  case  it  seemis  to  form  a 
part  of  the  more  geneiul  affection  ;  or  it  may  commence  in  or  about  the  submucous 
tissue  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  thence  spread  through  the  neck  generally.  In 
some  instances,  however,  it  may  cause  death  from  suffocation  or  exhaustion  before 
any  considerable  extension  to  other  parts  can  have  taken  place. 

In  this  malady  the  appearance  of  the  local  affection  is  usually  preceded,  and  its 
onward  progress  is  invaiiably  attended  by  more  or  less  severe  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, and  especially  by  great  general  depression.  At  the  onset  the  patient  often 
complains  of  having  felt  unwell  for  some  days,  and  of  having  suffered  from  headache, 
lassitude,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  other  febrile  symptoms.  Soreness  of  the  throat,  at 
first  slight,  but  rapidly  becoming  severe,  is  noticed  early  ;  and  rigors  soon  occur.  As 
the  malady  progresses  breathing  becomes  impeded ;  and  a  sense  of  weight  and 
oppre!B«ion  at  the  chest  is  complained  of.  There  may  be  slight  hacking  cough, 
attended  by  the  expectoration  of  a  little  whitish  glairy  mucus.  The  soreness  of  the 
throat  inci'eases ;  the  fauces  and  tonsils  become  much  swollen,  and  of  a  <lu8ky  red 
oolour ;  and  sometimes  ulcerated  patches  appetir  upon  them.  Somewhat  later  the 
glands  behind  and  below  the  jaw  l>erome  enlarged ;  the  neck  becomes  painful ;  and 
the  mouth  can  only  be  opened  with  difficulty.  The  thi*oat  is  tender  when  ext email 
pi*essure  is  made  on  one  side  or  both.  Occasionally  a  constant  and  profuse  discbarge 
of  saliva  takes  place.  Still  later,  the  neck  becomes  swollen,  and  the  swelling  extends 
and  increases ;  respiration  is  more  and  more  impeded ;  and  swallowing  is  rendere<l 
almost  or  quite  impossible.  The  patient  sinks  into  a  tjrphoid  condition,  and  dies 
exhausted ;  or,  as  perhaps  more  frequently  happens,  he  is  killed  by  a  process  of  slow 
asphyxiation.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  dyspnrpa 
proves  fatal  at  a  comparatively  early  period  in  the  progress  of  the  malady  ;  and  in 
others,  the  laryngeal  oedema  increases  very  rapidly,  and  causes  speedy  suffocation. 
£ither  of  such  results  may  ensue  before  any  considerable,  or  even  any  perceptible, 
general  swelling  of  the  neck  has  taken  place. 

The  swollen  and  oedematous  condition  of  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  may  generally 
be  easily  ascertained  by  digital  exploration,  and  the  impression  conveyed  by  the 
finger  has  been  likened  *  to  that  which  is  given  by  touching  the  tonsils.'  In  the 
earlier  stages  and  less  severe  forms  of  the  malady,  laryngoseopical  examination  to 
some  extent  is  comparatively  easy ;  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  larynx  may  be  seen  to  be  distended  and  swollen.  Dr.  Mackenzie  thus  describes 
the  appearances  as  seen  by  the  laryngoscope.  *  The  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  generally. light  red.  The  epiglottis  has  the  appearance  of  a  semi-transparent  roll- 
like  body  or  ridge,  or,  losing  its  normal  contour  altogether,  it  presents  two  round  re<l 
swellings  pressed  against  each  other.  It  is  often  merely  erect  and  tense.  It  is  this 
condition  of  the  epiglottis  which  explains  the  pain  and  difficulty  accompanying  the 
act  of  swallowing.  In  many  cases  the  swollen  epiglottis  blocks  the  view  of  th« 
interior  of  the  larynx.  Occasionally,  however,  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  appear  dis- 
tinctly {is  two  tranfelucent  folds,  which  almost  meet  over  the  entrance  to  the  larynx. 
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and  often  touch  each  other  in  the  median  hne  at  each  effort  of  inspiration.     It  rarely 
happens  that  the  vocal  cords  themselves  are  infiltrated/ 

On  post-mortem  examination  extensive  imflammatory  oedema  of  tho  submucous 
tissue  of  the  larynx  and  neighbouring  parts  is  invariably  found.  In  some  cases  one 
side  is  much  more  affected  than  the  other.  When  cut  into,  the  areolar  tissues 
present  an  infiltrated,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  sloughy,  appearance.  The  infiltra- 
tion is  serous,  seropurulent,  or  purulent  in  character,  according  to  the  period  at  which 
death  has  occurred,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  taken  place.  The 
tissues  of  the  neck  are  found  in  many  cases  to  be  infiltrated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
with  serous,  seropundent,  or  fibrinous  exudation.  In  cases  in  which  there  has  been 
much  swelling,  they  often  present  almost  a  brawny  consistency.  Sometimes  the  in- 
tiltnition  extends  upwards  behind  the  pharynx,  sometimes  downwards  alongside  the 
trachea  and  oesophagus,  even  into  the  mediastina.  Occasionally  the  infiltration  in  the 
neck  is  purulent  in  character,  and  in  some  instances  the  areolar  tissue  is  sloughy  and 
putrid* 

Treatment. — The  same  general  treatment  is  required  as  that  recommended  in 
erysipelatous  laiyngitis.  But  in  this  malady  local  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
«fec.,  are  far  less  likely  to  prove  efiicacious.  The  swollen  parts  should  be  freely  and 
deeply  scarified  at  a  comparatively  early  period ;  and  the  scarification  should  be 
repeated  without  hesitation .  from  time  to  time  according  to  circumstances.  After 
the  scarification  warm  soothing  vapours  should  be  frequently,  or  almost  constantly, 
inhaled  for  a  time.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  spray  of  astringent  solutions  may  be 
inhaled  with  advantage.  Further,  in  cases  in  which  the  neck  is  much  swollen,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  make  careful  but  free  incisions  into  it,  not  only  to  evacuate  pus 
or  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  serous  effusion,  but  also  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the 
tension  and  consequent  pressure  upon  the  trachea  and  oesophagus. 

If  such  means  fail  to  afford  relief,  and  the  dyspnoea  is  urgent,  tracheotomy  must 
be  performed,  although  the  difficulties  attending  the  operation  may  be  great,  and  the 
chances  of  a  successful  result  may  appear  small. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  value  of  tracheotomy  in  cases  of  this  kind 
occurred  some  years  ago  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Pollock  at  St.  George's  Hospital. 

The  patient  (a  butcher,  aged  43)  was  admitted  with  se^-ere  and  extensive  diffuse  cellular 
infiammation  of  the  neck.  Urgent  laryngeal  symptoms  soon  supervened.  Tracheotomy 
was  performed,  and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time.* 

OniEB  Forms  op  Laryngitis.     Exanthematous  Laryngitis; 
Traumatic  Laryngitis,  «kc. 

Consecutive  inflammation  of  the  larynx  occasionally  occurs  in  the  course  of  various 
general  maladies,  other  than  those  the  laryngeal  complications  of  which  have  been 
alreftdy  described  in  detail.  It  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in  measles  and  typhoid 
fever.  It  is  more  rarely  met  with  in  smallpox  and  typhus,  and  still  more  rarely  in 
scarlet  fever. 

The  lart^ngitis  of  measles  is  catarrhal  in  character,  and  in  most  instances 
appears  soon  after  the  nasal  cataiTh.  Respiration  may  be  more  or  less  embarrassed  ; 
and  sometimes  there  is  remarkable  harshness  of  the  voice,  and  frequent  harsh  cough. 
In  young  children  the  breathing  is  occasionally  stridulous,  and  the  cough  ringing. 
The  consequences  are  very  seldom  serious  ;  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  they 
may  possibly  become  so.  In  some  rare  instances,  dangerous,  and  even  fatal,  oedema 
of  the  1ar3rnx  has  ensued ;  and  in  some  the  oedema  has  persisted  after  the  general 
symptoms  have  subsided.  In  such  cases  the  laryngeal  symptoms  have  appeared  early, 
and  from  the  first  have  been  very  acute.  As  a  general  rule,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  larynx  is  simply  affected  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  cutaneous  eruption; 

•  See  Lancet,  Stptvmber  1803,  p.  27(1. 
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and  the  symptoms  subside  as  the  eruption  disappears.  It  is  not  often  that  any  local 
treatment  is  necessary  or  desirable,  beyond  the  application  of  warm  poultices  and 
fomentations  to  the  neck,  and  the  inhalation  of  warm  soothing  vapours.  If,  however, 
the  symptoms  are  severe  and  persistent,  the  same  treatment  may  be  required  as  that 
recommended  in  cases  of  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  (see  p.  669). 

The  laryrtgitis  of  typhoid  fever  is  ulcerative  and  destructive  in  character.'  It 
may  either  commence  during  the  earlier  or  middle  stages  of  the  malady,  concomi- 
tantly with  the  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  glands  and  mucous  membrane,  and  speedily 
give  rise  to  serious  symptoms,  or  even  to  a  fatal  result ;  or  its  existence  may  first 
become  manifest  during  the  period  of  convalescence  and  after  all  febrile  symptoms 
have  subsided.  The  ulcerations  which  occur  during  the  earlier  stages  are  generally 
situated  either  on  the  arjrteno-epiglottidean  folds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  arj'ie- 
noid  cartilages,  or,  according  to  Rokitansky,  about  the  lateral  w^alls  of  the  larynx. 
They  may  give  rise  to  more  or  less  severe  functional  disturbance — often  to  cough  and 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  and,  somewhat  less  frequently,  to  difficulty  of  breathing.  The 
difficulty  of  breathing  usually  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  inflammatory  cBdema  that 
may  have  occurred.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  cough  may  depend 
upon  laryngeal,  and  how  far  upon  bronchial,  affection.  It  is  probable  that  in  alarge  pro- 
portion of  cases,  if  a  patient  survive  the  general  malady,  these  ulcerations  heal  favour- 
ably, like  the  corresponding  intestinal  ulcerations.  But  in  cases  in  which  the  83rmp- 
toms  become  manifest  at  a  comparatively  late  period  in  the  course  of  the  maladv,  or 
in  which  ulceration  goes  on  insidiously,  and  perhaps  almost  unnoticed  until  seeming 
convalescence  has  taken  place,  the  perichondrium  and  cartilages  (and  especially  the 
cricoid)  are  very  liable  to  be  implicated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  consequences  are  often  very  serious.  Necrosis  of  the  cartilages  may 
result  in  association  with  typhoid  fever,  not  only  from  gradual  penetration  of  the 
ulcerative  process,  but  also  in  some  cases  as  an  effect  of  some  deep-seated  inflammatory 
condition  commencing  in  or  about  the  cartilages  themselves. 

A  remarkable  instance  came  under  Mr.  Durham's  obser\ation  in  Guy's  Hospital,  while 
acting  as  "Ward  Clerk  to  the  late  Dr.  Addison.  *  A  boy,  ten  years  of  age,  had  apparently 
recovered  from  typhoid  fever.  One  morning  ho  complained  of  pain  in  the  throat.  A  day 
or  two  afterwards  he  expectorated  some  pus.  The  next  day  his  neck  was  observed  to  be 
swollen  and  emphysematous.  The  emphysema  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  body,  even  to 
the  scrotum  and  penis,  which  became  enormously  and  peculiarly  distended.  Two  days  later 
death  occurred.  On  post-mortem  examination  a  small  ulcerated  opening  leading  down  to  a 
necrosed  portion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  was  found  below  the  glottis,  on  the  ri^ht  side. 
Through  this  opening  evidently  the  air  had  escaped  during  expiration  into  the  areolar  tissue 
of  the  neck,  and  had  thence  spread  over  the  body.  No  other  case  of  any  kind  has  ever  come 
under  his  observation  in  which  the  emphysema  whs  pq  extensive  and  so  general.  The  cavities 
as  well  as  the  superficial  parts  of  the  body  were  affected  ;  and  indeed  it  appeared  probable 
that  death  had  resulted  from  the  impediment  to  respiration  caused  by  tnc  intra-thoracic 
emphysema.' 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  not  sevci-e, 
recovery  may  take  place  without  any  local  treatment  beyond  the  application  of 
warm  fomentations  to  the  neck,  and  the  inhalation  of  warm  soothing  vajiours.  The 
general  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  muKt,  of  course,  be  caiTied  out.  In  all  casej?, 
however,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  tmcheotomy  should  1^  jKjrformed.  It 
is  undeniable   that   the  statistical  i-esults  hitherto  obtained  do   not   appear  to  be 

'  This  affection  is  the  lanftigo-typhu^  of  the  Germans.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  defi- 
nitely and  fully  described  by  Louis,  in  whose  treatise,  entitled  Jiecherches  mr  la  FUrrre 
fi/phoide  (Paris,  1841),  much  valuable  information  on  the  subject  is  contained.  Trousseau 
especially  refers  to  the  laiyngeal  complications  of  typhoid  fever,  and  gives  some  exceUent 
illustrative  cases  in  his  Clinique  midicale,  vol.  i.  p.  299;  Paris,  1868.  ('homel,  RokitansW, 
Wilks  {Med,  Times  and  Gaz.f  18fl2,  p.  276),  and  others  also  fully  discuss  the  pathological 
history,  or  give  examples  of  typhoid  disease  of  the  larynx.  The  appearance  of  the  ulc<"rs  is 
so  characteristic  that  Louis  says  that,  if  observed  in  a  patient  who  had  died  of  some  acute 
disease,  they  would  be  suflicient  to  indicate  almost  certainly  that  the  affection  had  been 
typhoid  fever.     Op.  cit.  p.  321. 
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very  encouraging.'     At  the  same  time  the  success  which  has  resulted  in  some  cases 
justifies  resort  to  this  operation,  which  ir.deed  alone  offers  any  chance  of  safety. 

In  the  laryngitis  of  amaU-pox  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  affected  in 
a  manner  which  varies  with  the  stage  of  the  malady,  and  corresponds  more  or  less 
closely  with  the  more  obvious  external  appearances.  In  the  earlier  stages,  pustules 
may  arise  analogous  to  thone  observed  on  the  cutaneous  surface.  Neumann,  Tiirck, 
and  Krishaber  all  state  that  they  have  seen,  by  aid  of  the  laryngoscope,  true  variolous 
pustules  surrounded  by  circumscribed  inflammatory  areolae,  upon  the  true  vocal  coixls 
as  well  as  on  other  parts  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  The  symptoms  ara 
hoarseness,  cough,  and  more  or  less  uncomfortableness  or  pain  about  the  larynx. 
About  the  eleventh  or  twelflh  day,  at  the  period  at  which  swelling  of  the  face  and 
extremities  is  especially  liable  to  occur,  oedema  of  the  larynx  may  come  on ;  and  re- 
spiration may  be  more  or  less  seriously,  or  even  fatally,  impeded.  Dunng  the  still 
more  advanced  stages  of  the  malady,  at  or  about  the  period  at  which  abscesses  are 
occasionally  formed  in  other  parts,  perichondritis  and  subsequent  necrosis  of  cartilage, 
with  all  the  attendant  symptoms  and  dangers,  may  ensue. 

In  scarlet  fever  the  larynx  may  either  be  affected  during  the  earlier  stages  by 
extension  of  inflammation  or  inflammatory  cedema  from  the  pharynx ;  or,  in  common 
with  other  parts,  it  may  become  cedematous  as  the  result  of  consecutive  kidney  dis- 
ease.  The  true  scarlet  fever  eruption  very  rarely  indeed,  if  ever,  invades  the 
larynx.  The  local  treatment  necessary  in  each  case  may  be  gathered  from  what 
has  been  already  stated  in  regard  to  similar  affections  arising  in  connection  with  other 
maladies. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  in  Brighl's  disease  the  larynx  may  participate  in 
the  general  oedema,  and  this  may  prove  dangerous  or  fatU  from  the  obstruction  to 
respiration  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

Gouty  laryngitis  may  possibly  be  considered  to  possess  small  claim  to  be  de- 
scribed as  a  distinct  form  of  disease.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  gouty  subjects 
chronic  laiyngeal  affections  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Sometimes  they  are  very 
troublesome,  and  even  distressing  to  the  patient ;  and  they  are  always  difficult  to 
treat  successfully  unless  the  existence  of  the  general  condition  upon  which  they 
depend  is  fully  recognised,  and  modified  by  appropriate  constitutional  remedies.  In 
many  cases  they  occur  in  association  with  gouty  bronchitis  and  tracheitis,  but  even 
in  some  of  these  the  laryngeal  symptoms  may  attract  most  attention,  and  give  rise  to 
mof{t  trouble  and  danger.  In  certain  rare  instances  acute  laryngitis  of  very  for- 
midable character  has  been  observed  to  occur  in  connection  with  an  attack  of  gout. 

Traumatic  laryngitis  has  been  already  described  in  the  chapters  treating  on  the 
various  injuries — as  wounds,  blows,  burns,  kc. — from  which  it  may  result  (see 
article  on  Injuries  of  the  Neck). 

Non-malignant  Tumours.    Polypi. 

New  growths  in  the  larynx  were  formerly  supposod  to  be  of  very  rare  ooctirrence ; 
and  indeed,  except  in  some  few  and  very  remarkable  instances,  their  presence 
could  only  be  determined  on  post-mortem  examination.  Since  the  laryngoscope  has 
come  into  use,  however,  a  large  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded ;  and  many  more 
at  present  unpublished  have  come  under  observation,  in  which  growths  in  the  larynx 
have  not  only  been  recognised  dui-ing  life,  but  have  been  successfully  removed  by 
operation.  There  is  probably  no  other  class  of  cases  in  which  the  value  of  the  laryn- 
goKcope  has  been  so  signally  demonstrated.  It  would  appear  not  unlikely  that  this 
circumKtance,  together  with  the  interest  natui-ally  atUiehing  to  ca^es  of  this  kind, 

>  I  find  that  out  of  36  recorded  ca^es  in  which  traclieotoiny  was  performed  od  account  of 
'  typhoid  *.  diaeHae  of  the  larynx,  in  24  death  ensued.  In  1 1,  life  waa  saved ;  lut  in  acveral 
of  toem  the  voice  was  permanently  impaired,  and  tlie  cannula  could  never  be  dia])enaed  with. 

Vol.  IL  Y  Y 
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and  the  attention  consequently  attracted  to  them,  has  heen  the  means  of  leading  to 
the  now  prevalent  idea  that  they  are  even  more  common  than  is  actually  the  fact. 
They  are  certainly  more  frequent  than  was  formerly  supposed  ;  hut  they  neverthe- 
less constitute  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  affections  of  the  larynx  that  come 
under  every-day  observation.  Krishaber  states  that  such  growths  are  to  be  *  met 
with  in  two  or  thi-ee  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  maladies  of  the  larynx  exclusively  local 
and  chronic'  *  My  own  experience  would  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
much  less  frequent  even  than  this. 

The  new  gi'owths  in  the  larynx  met  with  in  different  cases  vary  in  character, 
size,  and  precise  situation,  and  also,  to  a  corresponding  extent,  in  the  symptoms  to 
which  they  give  rise  and  in  the  degree  of  danger  they  immediately  involve.  They 
may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  are  most  common  between  forty  and  fifty  ;  in 
some  instances  they  are  congenital ; '  in  others  they  do  not  appe^ir  until  advanced  age. 
They  are  rather  more  common  in  the  male.  No  satisfactory  conclusion  has  yet  lieen 
arrived  at  as  to  the  local  or  general  determining  causes  of  their  appearance  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  but  long-continued  congestion  following  catarrh  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  common.  The  professional  use  of  the  voice  also  is  said  to  be  highly  favour- 
able to  their  development.  The  larger  proportion  of  laryngeal  tumours  are  non- 
malignant.  Papilloniata  are  certainly  the  most  frequent.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  out  of 
100  cases,  found  67  of  this  nature;  and,  of  66  cases  of  growths  of  all  kinds,  Cohen 
noted  48.  Fibromata  stand  next  in  numerical  order.  Cystic  tumours  are  occasionally 
observed  springing  from  the  epiglottis.  Myxomata  are  very  rarely  met  with. 
Mackenzie  has  only  twice  observed  an  angiomatous  growth,  and  only  one  case  of 
lipoma  is  at  present  recorded.  In  some  instances  they  may  be  simply  the  thickened 
elevations  of  surface,  or  the  '  vegetation-like '  granulations  of  phthisical  laryngitis. 
Such  excrescences,  however,  should  not  be  considered  as  true  growths.  Distinct 
tumours,  however,  are  occasionally  found  in  phthisical  and  syphilitic  patients,  and 
Cohen  believes  both  these  diseases  predisposed  to  their  development. 

FapiUomata  or  warty  growths  constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  new 
growths  met  with  in  the  larynx.  In  structure  and  appearance  they  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  growths  of  similar  nature  found  in  other  parts;  they  may  occur 
either  as  little  warty  elevations,  consisting  of  comparatively  few,  and  sometimes 
almost  acuminated  papillse,  or  as  closely  packed  and  multitudinous  villous  or  fili- 
pendulous  outgrowths,  or  as  densely  massed  'cauliflower-like'  agglomerations  of 
elongated  and  enlai^ed  papillae,  rounded  or  flattened  at  their  extremities.  They 
most  frequently,  perhaps,  spring  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  larynx,  somewhere  near  the  insertion  of  the  true  vocal  cords.  In  many  instances 
they  take  origin  from  the  boundaries  of  the  ventricles,  and  in  some  from  the  true 
vocal  cords ;  but  they  may  arise  from  almost  any  part  of  the  laryngeal  mucous 
membrane.  As  a  rule,  they  are  multiple  in  origin,  and  spring  up  simultaneously  or 
successively  in  several  different  places.  Sooner  or  later,  they  more  or  less  completely 
coalesce  so  as  to  form  one  or  many  distinct  masses.  Some  idea  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance presented  by  growths  of  this  kind  may  be  conveyed  by  fig.  152,  which  is 
taken  from  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  GuyV  Hospital.'  The  growths  in  this 
case  foim  a  single  mass,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  otherwise  than  of  moderate 
dimensions  when  compared  with  those  met  with  in  many  other  instances.  It  was 
sufficiently  large,  however,  to  lead  to  a  fatal  result.  In  some  cases  theiie  growths 
increase  very  rapidly,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fill  altogether,  and  sometimes  even 
to  distend  the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  They  are  usually  pink  in  ooloxu*,  but  sometimes 
bright  red, 

>  0;i.  cit.  p.  730. 

^(>ne  case  came  under  Mr.  Durham's  olieervatioD  in  which  it  was  evident  that  the  frrowth 
had  commenced  before,  or  immediately  af^er,  birth.  Another  CM«e,  also  congenital,  is  recorded 
by  Mackenzie  (Path,  Trans.,  1865,  p.  38).  Three  are  recorded  by  Gibb  (op.  cit.),  and  several 
are  quoted  by  Causit  in  his  Etude  mrles  Polype4i  du  Laryni'  chez  les  En/ants.  Paris,  18C7. 
More  recently  Dr.  Arthur  Edis  has  related  an  interesting  case  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Obstetrical  Society,  vol.  xviii.  '  Preparation  No.  1703. 
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A  very  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  and  figured  by  Bruns.^  In  another  case  of  the 
same  kind,  of  four  or  iive  years*  standing,  in  which  Mr.  t)urham  removed  the  growths  after 
having  laid  open  the  larynx,  it  appeared  renuirkable  that  such  a  mass  as  was  removed  could 
ever  have  found  room  in  so  small  a  space.^  The  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  was  literally 
covered  by  growths,  which  varied  in  size  and  density.  Ine  patient  nevertheless  made  a  rapid 
recovery,  and  has  now  a  very  fair  voice. 

In  most  cases  tbe  rapid  increaAe  of  the  growths,  or  the  general  inflammatory 
condition  which  may  arise  in  association  with  their  presence,  and  the  consequent 
obstruction  to  respiration,  render  tracheotomy  necessary,  or,  without  this  operation, 
lead  to  a  fatal  result  at  a  comparatively  early  period.  But  in  some  instances 
patients  suffering  from  laryngeal  growths  of  this  kind  have  been  known  to  live  for 
years.  In  such  cases,  it  is  probable  that  the  larynx  has  been  sufficiently  cleared  for 
breathing  purposes  by  the  detachment  and  expectoration  of  portions  of  the  growth 
from  time  to  time  during  coughing.  Tiirck  records  a  case  in  which  tlie  whole  growth 
appears  to  have  thus  been  got  rid  of.' 

According  to  some  observers,  it  would  appear  that  these  papillomatous  growths 
occasionally  undergo  a  process  of  pulpy  or  caseous  degeneration.*  In  such  cases  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  they  may  bcMCome  broken  down  and  expectorated. 


Fig.  1 52. — Papilloma  of  Larynx 
springuig  from  border  of  left 
ventricle.  Larynx  opened  in 
front. 


Fig.  163.— Pedunculated  Fibrous  Polypus 
of  the  Larynx  arising  near  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
larvnx. 


Fibromata  orJibr<yn8  growths  are  met  with  in  the  larynx  much  less  fi-equently 
than  the  papillary  growths  above  described,  but  numerous  instances  are  on  record. 

These  growths  are  usually  smooth  on  the  surface,  hemispherical,  globular,  or  pyri- 
fonn  in  shape,  and  on  laryngoscopical  inspection  they  appear  somewhat  paler  in 
colour  than  the  mncous  membrane  of  the  surrounding  parts,  but  are  sometimes 
brightish  red.  In  substance  they  are  more  or  less  firm  and  compact.  In  structure, 
they  res3mble  growths  of  similar  naturo  developed  in  other  parts ;  as  a  rule,  they 
are  solitary  ;  they  may  be  sessile  with  broad  base,  or  pedunculated.  If  pedunculated, 
the  pedicle  is  generally  less  firm  and  more  vascular  than  the  growth  itself.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  these  growths  are  comparatively  small,  and  do  not  each 
exceed  the  size  of  a  pea;  but  they  may  attain  considerable  dimensions.  In  an 
instance  referred  to  by  Rokitansky,  the  growth  was  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.*  A 
pedunculated  fibrous  growth  of  medium  size  is  represented  in  ^g,  153,  which  is  taken 
from  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital.* 

Op.  cit.  Beobachtung  viii. 

Tracheotomy  had  bt'en  p«»rformed  about  four  years  previously. 

Klinik  der  Krankheiten  den  Kehlkopfi»,     Op,  cit.  Fall  Ixix.  p.  305. 

i>ee  M.  Causit,  Etude  mr  leg  Polypei  du  Larynx  chez  les  EnfantB.     Paris,  1807. 

Zeitachr.  d.  k.k.  GeneUneh.  d.  Aerzle  z.  Wim^  1851,  quoted  by  Krishaber.    Op.  cif.  p.  730. 

Preparation  No.  1 703^^.  Tracheotomy  had  been  performed  in  this  case ;  and  tWpatient 
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The  larger  pedunculated  growths  generally  take  origin  from  one  or  other  of  the 
true  vocal  cords,  or  from  some  immediately  adjoining  part  of  the  ventricular  wall — 
and  in  the  latter  case  most  frequently  near  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  ventricle. 
They  may,  however,  arise  in  other  parts  of  the  larynx,  but  they  very  seldom  do  so  ; 
in  scarcely  any  instance  has  a  growth  of  this  kind  been  found  connected  with  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

Adenomatous  or  glandular  grototJia  are  occasionally  bub  rarely  met  with  in  the 
larynx.  As  a  rule,  they  take  origin  from  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  or  the  base  of  the  epiglottis, — or, 
in  genei*al  terms,  from  those  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  are  natuiuUy 
most  abundantly  supplied  with  glandular  structui*es.  In  this  respect  they  differ 
remarkably  from  all  other  laryngeal  growths  of  non-malignant  character.  They 
consist  essentially  of  enlarged  and  hypertrophied  glaods  and  follicles,  surrounded  by 
more  or  less  thickened  submucous  connective  tissue  and  mucous  membrane.  Occa- 
sionally they  appear  to  contain  adenoid  structures  of  new  formation.  They  may  be 
sessile  or  pedunculated.  When  sessile  (localised  glandular  hypertrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane)  they  often  present  a  more  or  less  lobulated  appearance ;  and  in 
some  instances  they  attain  very  considerable  dimensions.'  When  pedunculated  they 
are  usually  more  or  less  pyriform  or  globular,  and  their  peduncles  are  proportionately 
longer  than  those  of  the  fibrous  polypi.  When  seen  during  life,  by  aid  of  the 
laryngoscope,  these  growths  are  generally  of  a  deepish  red  colour,  but  they  often 
become  pale  as  they  ivdvance  in  age.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  rapid  changes  in 
volume  they  are  liable  to  undergo  under  various  circumstances.  Thus  a  slight  attack 
of  catarrhal  laryngitis  is  almost  sure  to  be  attended  by  speedy  and  considerable 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  growth,  which  may,  however,  again  become  smaller  as  the 
inflammatory  condition  passes  off. 

Cystic  tumours  of  various  kinds  are  met  with  from  time  to  time  in  the  laiynx ; 
but  instances  are  comparatively  rare.  In  some  cases  they  may  possibly  result  from 
the  degeneration  and  breaking  down  of  myxomatous  growths,  as  suggested  by  Oomil 
and  Ranvier;*  but  more  frequently,  probably,  they  owe  their  origin  to  causes 
corresponding  to  those  which  lead  to  the  development  of  similar  cysts  in  other  parts. 
In  some  cases  their  contents  are  serous,  or  serosanguinolent ;  in  others  mucous, 
albuminous,  or  synovial  in  character.  They  may  occur  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
larynx,  but  are  most  common  on  the  epiglottis,  and  in  some  cases  attain  considerable 
size.* 

An  interesting,  and  I  believe  almost  unique,  example  of  mucous  cyst  connected  with  the 

S)8terior  nspect  of  the  epiglottis,  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wilks  ancl  Mr.  Durham  in  Guys 
ospital  some  few  years  age.  '  The  patient,  a  delicate  hoy  eleven  years  of  age,  had  suffered 
two  years  previously  from  a  severe  attack  of  sore  throat,  and  ever  since  had  experienced 
more  or  less  difliculty  in  swallowing.  This  difficulty  gradually  increased.  His  voice  soon 
became  affected,  and  hy-and-b}*  he  began  to  suffer  from  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of 
dyspnoea,  which  often  came  on  during  sleep.  On  laryngoscopic  examination,  the  epiglottis 
was  not  to  he  seen  presenting  its  ordinary  form ;  hut  instead  of  it  there  appeared  a  large 
rounded  swelling,  projecting  downwards  and  backwards,  and  completely  covering  in  and 
concealing  the  glottis.  The  tumour  was  pale  in  colour,  shining,  and  somewhat  translucent  in 
appearance.  It  could  be  Just  reached  by  the  finger,  and  was  elastic,  but  very  tense  to  the 
touch.  Feeling  certain  that  it  contained  fluid,  Mr.  Durham  made  a  free  incision  into  it,  by  means 
of  a  curved,  sharp-pointed  bistoury.  A  sudden  gush  of  thick,  glairy,  muco-purulent  matter 
took  place  ;  and  after  the  momentary  dyspncea  which  occurred  had  subsided,  the  patient  wag 
relieved  of  all  the  symptoms  from  which  he  had  before  suffered  so  severely.  He  made  a  rapid 
recovery,  and  left  the  hospital  quite  well.    On  examination  laiyngoscopically  four  years 

had  for  a  long  time  been  comparatively  comfortable,  hut  voiceless.  One  day  the  tube  got 
displaced.  Spasm  of  the  larynx,  conjoined  with  the  mechanical  obstruction  caused  by  the 
growth,  proved  immediately  fatal. 

»  See  case  quoted  by  Ehrmmn,  Jlistoire  des  Poltfpes  du  Larynx.    Strasbouig,  1850. 

»  Quoted  by  Krishaber. 

3  See  a  remarkable  case  described  by  Gibb  {op.  cit.  p.  154),  in  which  the  tumour  appa- 
jrently  sprang  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  filled  nearly  the  whole  glottis. 
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Fig.  164.— Extroversion  of  the 
MucouB  Membrane  of  the  Left 
Ventricle  of  Larynx,  simulating 
laryngeal  polypus. 


afterwurds  (as  well  as  from  time  to  time  in  the  interim),  no  indications  of  any  return  of  the 
disease,  nor  indeed  any  very  clearly  perceptible  mark  of  the  incision,  could  be  discovered.*  A 
case  of  somewhat  similar  kind  is  recordea  by  Delorme,  in  which  two  cysts,  with  glairy  albu- 
minous content^  were  found  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  epiglottis  of  a  man  forty  years  of 
age,  who  died  asphyxiated.'  ^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  perhaps,  that  tnte  hydatid  cysts  are  stated  to  have  been 
found  in  the  larynx  in  some  few  very  exceptional  cases.' 

A  few  instances  of  cartilaginous  and  osseous  growths  in  the  larynx  are  on  record.* 
Besides  the  growths  of  the  various  kinds  thus  described,  others  of  mixed  form 
and  character  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
larynx.  Thus  the  fibrous,  fibrocellular,  and  glandu- 
lar elements  may  vary  in  relative  proportion  in 
such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  may  render  it 
impossible  to  assign  the  particular  growth  under 
examination  to  any  definite  class.  And  so  again 
some  growths  which  superficially  appear  papillo- 
matous may  have  firm  fibrous  bases.  And,  further, 
the  condylomata  of  syphilis,  the  thickened  eleva- 
tions of  phthisis,  and  the  small  protuberances  re- 
sulting from  localised  chronic  inflammation  in 
some  cases  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  what 
more  properly,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
*  new  growths '  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  the 
term. 

A  very  interesting  specimen  was  almost  accident- 
ally met  with  some  short  time  since  in  the  post- 
mortem room  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  there  was 
extroversion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  larynx.  Fig.  154  conveys  a  somewhat 
feeble  idea  of  the  appearance  presented.  The  extro- 
verted mucous  membrane  could  be  easily  replaced 
in  its  proper  position ;  and  when  this  was  done  there  was  nothing  abnormal  in  the 
appearance  of  the  larynx.     The  patient  had  had  no  laryngeal  S3rmptomB.^ 


Malignant  Tumours  of  Larynx. 


Cancerous  growths  in  tJie  laryitx  are  for  the  most  part  epitheliomatous  in  charac- 
ter ;  but  instances  of  medullary  cancer  affecting  the  larynx  are  not  wanting.  Scir- 
rhous cancer  is  still  more  rare. 

Epithelioma  of  the  larynx  generally  commences  on  the  pharyngeal  aspect  of  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  aiytenoid  or  cricoid  cartilages,  and  subsequently 
invades  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  But  in  some  instances  it  commences  inside  ;  and 
in  such  cases,  as  a  rule,  it  first  appears  on  the  ventricular  bands  or  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the  larynx  over  or  near  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  in  the  form  of  small  irregular  nodules,  which 
gradually  increase  in  size  and  soon  ulcerate.  The  distinctive  features  of  advanced 
epithelioma  of  the  larynx,  as  seen  by  aid  of  the  laryngoscope,  have  been  already 
described  (see  p.  682). 

'  See  TransactioTU  of  Rtyyal  Med,  Chir,  Soc.  vol.  xlvii.  1864. 

*  Joum,  de  la  SociitS  de  MMecine  de  Paris ,  Janvier  1808. 

'  Albers,  Oazttte  midicale,  fdv.  18.*^;  and  Andral,  Anat,  Path,  tome  ii.  p.  400,  quoted 
by  Ryland,  On  the  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Larynx,  Loud.  1837,  p.  226. 

*  See  Ryland.     Op.  cU.  p.  2.*n.     Etlin,  Med.  Journ.  vol.  xxxv.     Krishaber.     Op.  cit.  p. 


709.     Tiirck.     Op.  cit.  Fall  Uxxi.  p.  821. 

»  The  case  is  fully  described  by  Dr.  Moxon,  Trans.  Path.  Sac.  1868,  p.  66. 
tion  ia  in  the  Muteum  of  Quy  s  Itospital.     Preparation  1683. 
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The  symptoms  to  which  *  new  growths '  or  *  polypi '  in  the  larynx  give  rise  vary 
in  chai-acter  and  severity  with  the  dimensions  and  precise  relations  of  the  particular 
growths  under  observation ;  and  also  with  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  condition 
which  in  many  cases  may  be  excited  by  their  presence,  or  at  any  rate  may  bo  sooner 
or  later  associated  with  it. 

Difficulty  of  breathing,  alteration  or  extinction  of  the  voice,  cough,  and,  it  may 
be  (especially  in  the  case  of  cancerous  growths),  difficulty  of  swallowing ;  these  are 
the  symptoms—as  indeed  they  are  also  the  symptoms,  varying  only  in  intensity  and 
urgency — in  all  serious  afiTections  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  in  some  other  maladies  in 
which  the  larynx  is  only  indirectly  affected.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed,  if  ever,  that 
any  one  of  these  symptoms  manifests  such  peculiarities  as  may  be  considered  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  '  new  growth.' 

In  many  cases  when  the  patient  first  comes  under  observation  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  so  urgent,  or  becomes  urgent  so  speedily,  that  tracheotomy  must  Ije 
performed  before  any  exact  diagnosis  can  be  made.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  may 
depend  either  upon  the  mechanical  obstruction  caused  by  the  growth,  or  upon  spasm 
of  the  larynx  excited  by  an  incidental  contact  of  the  growth  with  some  unaccustomed 
or  already  irritated  part  of  the  highly  sensitive  boundaries  of  the  glottis.  A  growth 
may  exist  for  a  long  time  almost  harmlessly,  moving  in  correspondence  with  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  larynx,  and  then  all  at  once  may  get  into  such  position 
as  to  excite  the  most  severe  attack  of  spasmodic  dyspncea.  This  is  especially  likely 
to  occur  in  the  case  of  pedunculated  growths.  It  may  occur  in  other  cases,  if  from 
any  cause  an  attack  of  ordinary  laryngitis  should  supervene ;  and  it  is  always  more 
likely  to  happen  in  children.  Sessile  growths  by  their  gradual  increase  may 
gradually  constrict  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  and  thus  proportionately  impede 
respiration,  without  giving  rise,  at  least  during  their  earlier  stages,  to  any  such 
suddenly  serious  and  dangerous  results  as  those  thus  indicated. 

In  the  case  of  growths  situated  below  the  glottis,  it  may  happen  that  expiration 
is  almost  as  much  impeded  as  inspiration. 

In  some  cases,  by  means  of  the  stethoscope  placed  over  the  larynx,  a  sound 
produced  by  the  movements  of  the  growth  during  respiration  (the  bruit  de  drapeau 
of  the  French)  may  be  detected. 

The  voice  is  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  almo^;t  all  cases ;  and  if  the 
growths  are  small,  and  situated  on  the  vocal  cords,  the  affection  of  the  voice  may  be 
the  only  symptom  of  which  the  patient  complains.  The  voice  may  be  simply  changed 
in  tone  and  quality  and  become  ha  rah ;  or  it  may  have  the  'cracked  pot '  or  '  Punch  ' 
sound ;  or  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  hoarse  whisper ;  or  it  may  be  altogether  ex- 
tinguished. In  some  exceptional  cases,  the  voice,  at  first  seriously  afiected,  has  been 
noticed  to  improve  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  increase  of  the  growth. 

In  a  considerable  propoHion  of  cases  there  is  little  or  no  troublesome  cough. 
But  if  an  attack  of  catarrhal  inflammation  should  occur,  the  cough  becomes  espe* 
cially  distressing ;  and  tits  of  spasmodic  cough  may  be  excited  from  time  to  time 
in  any  case  in  which  a  pendulous  tumour  is  liable  to  get  into  obstructive  position. 
Occasionally  the  patient  becomes  conscious  of  the  presence  of  some  cause  of  obstruction, 
and  tries  to  *  cough  it  up.' 

Slight  mucous  or  mucopurulent  expectoration  may  attend  the  cough  :  sometimes 
portions  of  the  growths  may  be  mingled  with  the  expectorated  material ; '  and,  as 
already  stated,  in  some  exceptional  instances,  considerable  portions  and  even  the 
whole  of  the  *  new  growths '  have  been  got  rid  of  in  this  manner. 

Among  the  various  affections  which  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  similar  to  those 
thus  referred  to  as  caused  by  the  presence  of  new  growths  in  the  larynx,  may  be 
enumerated — dironic  laryngitis  with  oedema ;  spasm  of  the  larynx,  fiom  whatever 
cause ;  laryngismus  stridulus ;  nei*vous  aphonia ;  pressure  upon  the  pneumogastrics 

'  It  may  be  interepling.  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  to  quote  the  word«  of  Ehrmann, 
writing  in  the  year  1850 :—  '  II  n'existe,  il  faut  le  dire,  qu  en  $eul  signe  certain  de  rezisteuce 
dfl  cette  maladie ;  c'est  rexpuition  de  quelques  parcelles  du  polype.* — Op.  cit.  p.  31. 
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or  the  recurrent  branches  by  tumdiirs,  aneurisms,  &c, ;  retropbai^yngeal  abscesses ; 
pharyngeal  polypi  hanging  down  or  projecting  into  the  larynx,  &c.  It  is,  however, 
ill  the  present  day  altogether  needless  to  discuss  in  detail  the  distinctive  differences 
that  may  or  may  not  be  presented  by  the  symptoms  in  these  several  affections.  In 
all  cases  in  which  time  and  opportunity  are  at  command  the  diagnosis  may  be 
readily  determined  by  aid  of  the  laryngoscope.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  very  urgent,  wliatever  may  be  their  cause,  relief  must  be  afforded  and 
.safety  secured  by  tracheotomy -or  otherwise  before  any  full  inquiry  can  be  entered 
upon  :  laryngofloopic  examination  may  then  be  made  under  favourable  circumstances 
at  any  convenient  subsequent  period.  It  occasionally  happens,  in  the  case  of  growths 
taking  origin  low  down,  that  they  almost  disappear  under  the  vocal  cords  or  into 
the  ventricles  during  inspiration,  and  only  come  thoroughly  into  view  during  ex- 
piration. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  children,  who  are  difBcult 
subjects  for  laryngoscopical  examination,  valuable,  if  not  conclusive,  indications  may 
often  be  obtained  by  digital  exploration.  The  effort  at  vomiting  commonly  excited 
during  the  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  pharynx  causes  the  larynx  to  rise 
momentarily,  and  thus  to  come  within  easy  reach. 

Treatment. — Measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  removal  or  destruction  of  all 
non-malignant  new  growths  in  the  larynx  as  soon  as  practicable  after  their  presence 
and  probable  character  have  been  ascertained.  For  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  no  pitient  can  be  considered  safe  who  has  in  his  larynx  a  new 
growth  of  any  considerable  size — that  is  to  say,  unless  his  safety  has  been  secured  by 
tracheotomy.  And  small  growths,  as  already  stated,  are  liable  to  enlarge  more  or 
less  quickly,  and  often  unexj^ectedly ;  and  even  while  still  small  they  may  favour  the 
supervention  of  dangerous  inflammation. 

In  some  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  others  it  may  be  desirable,  to 
perform  tracheotomy  before  proceeding  to  any  further  operative  measures.  Very 
many  cases,  however,  have  now  occurred  in  which,  without  tracheotomy,  growths 
have  been  removed  from  the  larynx,  not  only  with  the  best  ultimate  results,  but 
also  without  having  involved  the  patient  even  temporarily  in  any  serious  risk. 

The  advisability  of  performing  tracheotomy  as  a  preliminary  measure  must  be 
determined  by  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  probable  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  proceedings  about  to  be  carried  out. 

A  great  variety  of  different  methods  has  been  devised  and  adopted  for  the  removal 
of  growths  from  the  larynx.  They  may  be  divided  into  those  in  which  the  operation 
is  performed  by  aid  of  the  laryngoscope  through  the  mouth  and  natui-al  jMisHages,  and 
those  in  which  access  is  first  obtained  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx  by  means  of 
incisions  in  the  median  line  through  the  skin,  cartilages,  &c. 

In  deciding  u{)on  the  course  to  be  pursued,  it  is  necessary  in  every  case  to  take 
into  consideration  not  only  the  size,  precise  situation,  and  character  of  the  growth, 
but  also  the  age,  development,  and  condition  of  the  patient,  together  with  his  general 
and  special  powers  of  endurance.  If  success  is  not  attained  by  the  method  first 
adopted,  another  may  be  tried. 

A.    EtkIo- laryngeal  OperatioTis, 

1 .  T/ie  applicatian  of  eatutics  ami  powerful  astringents  to  growths  in  the  larynx 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  several  methods  already  described  (see  p.  663) ;  in  the 
case  of  small  isolated  papillary  growths,  snch  applications,  several  times  repeated,  are 
not  unlikely  to  prove  efficacious. 

2.  Small  fibrous,  fibroid,  and  fibro-cellular  growths,  and  small  or  large  papillary 
fintiwths,  may,  in  many  cases,  be  successfully  seized  by  means  of  properly  adapted 

forceps^  and  either  torn  off  and  removed  in  mass,  or  so  crushed  as  to  lead  to  their 
destruction.  It  is  always  desirable  to  warm  all  laryngeal  instruments  in  oi*der  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible^  unnecessary  irritation.     As  a  inile,  it  is  not  safe  to  give 
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chloroform.  In  the  case  of  multiple  growths,  the  repeated  use  of  the  forcepn  is 
oi'ten  necessary.  Portion  after  poi-tion  may  be  removed  either  at  the  same  sitting,  or 
daring  a  series  of  sittings  at  intervals,  according  to  circumstances.  This  method  is 
especially  advocated  by  Mackenzie  ; '  and  the  laryngeal  forceps  which  bear  his  name 
(fig.  155)  are,  I  believe,  the  most  generally  applicable,  and  therefore  the  best  of  all 
the  instruments  yet  devised  for  such  purposes.  They  can  be  fitted  with  horizontal 
or  perpendicular  blades.  Forceps  made  upon  the  principle  illustrated  in  fig.  156 
are  also  very  efficient.  Some  of  these  forceps  are  made  to  open  laterally,  and  others 
antero-posteriorly,  like  those  represented  in  the  figure.  In  some  cases  ordinary 
laryngeal  forceps,  such  as  those  figured  and  described  in  the  chapter  on  Foreign  Bodies 
in  the  Larynx,  have  been  used  with  perfect  success. 

Fio.  166. — Mackenzie's  Laryngeal  Forceps. 


3.  For  the  removal  of  laryngeal  growths  by  the  Wire  Snare  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  slender  and  appropriately  curved  instrument  carrying  a  wire  loop,  which 
can  he  quickly  and  easily  drawn  home  when  once  it  has  been  made  to  encircle  the 
growth.  The  instrument  successfully  used  by  Dr.  Walker  of  Peterborough  in  the  first 
case  in  which  a  laryligeal  growth  was  removed  from  the  larynx  during  life  in  this 
country,  was  a  modification  of  Gooch's  double  cannula.*  But  the  double  tube  is  cum- 
bersome and  altogether  unnecejwary.  Gibb's  *  Laryngeal  ficraseur  * '  is  a  far  more 
perfect  instrument — indeed,  nothing  could  be  bettor  adapted  for  its  purpose,  unlee^^^ 
it  be  some  such  modification  as  that  suggested  by  Dr.  George  Johnson.^  These 
instruments  bear  a  general  resemblance  in  construction  and  mode  of  working  to 
Wilde's  Aural  Polypus  Snare,  and  Hilton's  Nasal  Polypus  Snare ;  but  they  are,  of 

FlG.  150. — Laryngeal  Forceps,  opening  antero-posteriorly. 


course,  different  in  shape  and  more  slender.  In  using  this  instrument  the  wire  loc^ 
is  made  to  encircle  the  growth,  and  then  pulled  tightly  home.  The  growth  is  then 
forcibly  pulled  or  twisted  ftom  its  attachment,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  brought  away  in  the 
loop.  This  method  is  strongly  advocated  by  Sir  D.  Gibb,*  and  Dr.  Greorge  JohnsoD.* 
It  is  especially  applicable  in  cases  in  which  the  growths  project  in  sueh  manner  and 
direction  as  to  render  them  easily  caught,  and  in  which  they  are  soft  or  pliable  in 
texture,  and  not  very  large.  Dr.  Mackenzie  has,  however,  pointed  out  the  pOEoa- 
bility  of  the  wire  being  displaced,  and  thus  missing  the  growth.  He  has  devised  and 
successfully  used  a  wira  snare  concealed  in  a  loop  of  metal,  which  can  be  slowly 
tightened  by  means  of  a  cog-wheel  turned  by  the  index- finger.     Profeffsor  Stoerk  wa^ 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  114.  ^  Ste  Lancet,  November  9, 18(31.  p.  444. 
'  Made  by  Weiss ;  aee  Gibb.     Op,  cif.  p.  138. 

*  See  Transactions  Hoytd  Med.-Cfiin  Soc.  vol.  H.  p.  173  ft  scq, 

*  Op.  cit,  p.  138.  •  Op.  cit.  p.  metseq. 
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the  ^rst  to  nne  the  metal  guard  ;  but  his  instrumeDt  has  a  circular  knife  in  place  of 
the  wire,  on  the  principle  of  the  guillotine. 

4.  Ths  galvanoeaustic  method  was  first  practised  by  Middeldorpf,  and  has  since 
been  adopted  by  Yoltolini,  Tiirck,  Bruns,  and  others.  It  has  been  still  more  re- 
cently recommended  by  Dr.  Reichel  of  Breslau.'  This  method  consists  in  encircling 
and  cutting  off  the  growth  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire,  which  is  so  arranged  in  an 
appropriate  carrier  that  when  in  position  it  can  be  intensely  heated  by  means  of  a 
galvanic  battery  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  difficulties  of  this  method  are 
sufficiently  obvious,  and  they,  together  with  certain  other  practical  objections  to  it, 
are  clearly  and  forcibly  stated  by  Bruns,*  after  some  experience  of  its  use.  Its  ad- 
vantages in  certain  casas  are  equally  obvious ;  and  it  would  appear  to  be  especially 
applicable  in  cases  in  which  single  fibrous  growths  exist,  the  peduncles  of  which  are 
too  strong  to  permit  them  to  be  safely  torn  away  by  means  of  the  snare  or  forceps.  A 
touch  of  the  heated  wire  may  be  sufficient  to  dispose  of  small  papillomatous  growths. 

5.  The  kni/Cf  properly  curved  and  guarded,  or  the  laryngeal  scissors,  may  be 
used  for  the  separation  of  firmly-attached  growths  which  may  have  been  seized  but 
cannot  be  pulled  off  by  the  snare  or  forceps.  Such  means  were  adopted  in  several  of 
the  cases  successfully  treated  by  Bruns.'  Several  different  forms  of  laryngeal 
guillotine  have  been  dev'sed.  Of  these  Matthieu's  is  probably  the  best.  It  has 
been  used  with  success  in  several  cases. 

6.  Simple  puncture  by  the  guarded  bistoury  or  some  specially  contiived  instrument 
(such  as  Mackenzie's  laryngeal  lancet)  has  proved  completely  efficacious  in  several 
instances  in  which  the  growths  were  cystic  in  character ;  and  in  such  cases  this 
method  may  be  recommended.  If  in  any  case  the  cyst  should  fill  again,  it  may  be 
desirable  on  a  second  occasion  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  cyst  wall,  or  at  least  to 
make  a  more  extensive  incision  than  the  previous  one. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add  that  all  these  several  methods  of  removing  laiyngeal 
growths  require  during  their  execution  the  guidance  afforded  by  the  laryngoscope. 

B.     Extra-laryngeal  Operations.* 

In  certain  cases  in  which  the  growths  are  numerous,  or  very  lai^,  or  single  but 
firmly  attached,  and  in  those  cases  again  in  which  the  patients  are  young,  and  unable 
to  bear  the  introduction  of  instruments  throagh  their  narrow  natural  passages,  the 
easiest,  most  certain,  and  at  the  same  time  the  safest  method  of  operating  consists  in 
laying  open  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  by  external  incision,  and  then  removing  the 
growths  by  scissors,  dcraseur,  or  galvauo-caustic  wire.  The  results  of  experience  ^ 
encourage  the  further  and  more  confident  adoption  of  this  procedure  in  special  cases. 
It  affords  opportunity  for  the  more  immediate,  complete,  and  effectual  removal  of  the 
growths  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  manner.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  of 
execution,  nor  does  it  usually  involve  any  very  great  risk.  Such  bleeding  as  may 
occur  can  be  readily  checked,  for  all  the  parts  are  fully  exposed ;  and  freedom  of 
respiration  may  be  secured  by  the  preliminary  performance  of  tracheotomy — if, 
indeed,  this  operation  have  not  previously  been  rendered  necessary. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  success  attending  this  method  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  a  girl, 
thirt€«n  years  of  age,  under  Mr.  Durham's  care  some  years  since  in  Guy's  Hospital. 
Tracheotomy  had  been  performed  four  years  previously  on  account  of  the  urgent  dyspnoea 


*  KlifUsche  Wochfnschrift,  No.  li.  1609.     Berlin. 

*  Die  Iifiryngoskopie  una  die  laryngoshopische  Chirurgie,  p.  144,  ei  $eq.    Tubingen,  1865. 

*  See  Table,  op.  cit.  p.  264. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  first  recorded  operation  of  this  kind  was  performed  in  the 
year  1844  by  Ehrmann,  who,  without  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope  (not  then  in  use),  diagnosed 
the  existence  of  growths  in  the  larynx  from  the  symptoms  and  the  appearance  of  portions  in  the 
Sputa.  He  was  justly  so  confident  of  the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis,  that  he  boldly  opened 
tue  larynx  by  median  section,  found  the  growths,  removed  them,  and  cured  hia  patient. 
Largngoiomie  dans  un  caa  de  Poigpe  du  Larynx ;  Strasbourg,  1844.     Also  t^.  cii. 

^  See  especially  the  excellent  treatifie  of'  Dr.  (^harles  Planehon,  Faifa  clmiquea  de  Laryn^ 
ffoiimue  \  Paris,  18C9.    In  this  treatise  a  large  number  of  illustrative  cases  are  given.' 
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from  which  she  then  Biiflered.  On  larviigoeioopical  exnmiiiatioDy  masses  of  warty  growths 
were  distinctly  neen.  These  were  removed  by  the  scissors  after  exposure  of  the  laryngeal 
cavity  by  section  through  the  thyroid  cartilage,  crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  other  structures. 
Nitrate  of  silver  was  freely  applied  to  the  bleeding  surfaces.  The  growths  had  occupied  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  larynx.  The  divided  parts  were  brought  together.  The  patient  made  a 
speedy  recovery,  and  the  tracheotomy  Cttiinula,  which  she  had  worn  for  four  years,  was  re- 
moved ten  days  after  the  operation.  Three  or  four  years  after  the  operation  she  was  in  good 
voice,  and  no  appearance  could  be  discovered  of  any  recurrence  of  the  growths.^  In  two 
other  cases  the  results  have  Ix^en  equally  satisfactory. 

A  remarkable  cose  is  recorded  by  Balassa  of  Pesth.  The  patient,  a  young  woman, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  had  suffered  from  more  or  less  difficulty  of  breaUiing,  and  bad  been 
aphonic  for  more  than  two  years.  On  laryngoscopical  examination  growths  in  the  lari^nx 
were  seen.  Balassa  laid  open  the  larynx  by  section  thiough  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  re- 
moved five  portions  of  new  growth.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  and  her  voice 
returned.  Less  than  a  year  afterwards,  she  again  lost  her  voice,  and  experienced  increased 
difficulty  in  breathing.  Balassa  a  second  time  opened  the  larynx  through  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage in  the  situation  of  the  old  cicatrix.  Three  or  four  portions  of  new  growth  were  removed. 
The  patient  again  made  a  good  recovery ;  and,  as  the  result,  was  altogether  relieved  of  her 
dyspnoea,  and  regained  her  voice.* 

Extra-laryngeal  operations,  however,  should  only  be  attennpted  after  other  leas 
severe  methods  have  failed,  or  when  life  is  in  danger  from  dysphagia  or  suflTocation. 

In  operations  of  this  kind  the  thyroid  cartilage  or  the  thyro-hyoidorcrico-thjTt>id 
membrane  may  be  divided  after  Malgaigne's  method.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  cutting  through  or  otherwise  damaging  the  cricoid  caililage. 

MM.  Prat  and  Follin  have  each  succeeded  in  removing  tumours  from  the  larynx 
after  having  divided  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  and  superficial  structures  by  trans- 
verse incision.^  The  objections  to  this  method,  arising  principally  from  the  neces- 
sary section  of  the  hyoidean  mascles,  as  well  as  from  the  imperfect  extent  to  which 
the  cavity  of  the  larynx  is  expoBed,  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

In  the  case  of  epitheliomatous  and  other  cancerous  growths,  it  would  appear  to 
be  woi-se  than  useless  to  attempt  removal,  without  first  fully  opening  the  larynx  and 
exposing  the  whole  extent  of  the  morbid  structures.  Whether  any  such  attempt  is 
justifiable  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  decide.  As  a  general  rule  tracheotomy 
becomes  necessary  sooner  or  later ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  when  once  the  character 
of  the  malady  is  recognised,  the  earlier  the  operation  is  performed  the  better. 

Extirpation  of  the  larynx. — The  removal  of  the  entire  larynx,  including  the 
lower  portion  of  the  epiglottis,  was  first  performed  by  Billroth  in  the  year  1873.  It 
had  been  suggested  as  a  practicable  operation,  however,  nearly  twenty  years 
before  this.  In  1870  Czerny,*  by  experiments  on  dogs,  proved  that  the  operation 
might  be  successfully  caixied  out.  In  Billroth's  case,  in  addition  to  the  cricoid  and 
thyroid  cartilages  and  both  arytenoids,  the  two  upper  tracheal  rings  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  epiglottis  were  removed.  In  one  case,  in  addition  to  the  entire  laiynx, 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  part  of  the  tongue,  and  both  submaxillary  glands  were  removed.^ 
The  patient  recovered  from  the  operation  and  lived  several  months  afterwards,  ulti- 
mately dying  from  a  recurrence  of  the  original  disease  (carcinoma)  in  the  cervical 
lymphatic  glands. 

Dr.  Foulis  of  Glasgow  ^  was  the  first  to  perform  the  operation  in  this  country. 
In  his  case  a  papilloma  had  been  twice  completely  removed  by  extra-laiyngeal 
methods,  and,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  sixteen  months,  had  again  so  increased  in 
size  as  to  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  larynx.  Dr.  Foulis  was,  however,  able  to 
save  the  upper  comua  of  the  thyroid,  and  a  portion  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  This 
patient,  however,  died  within  a  year  and  a  half  from  pulmonary  phthisis.  Dr. 
Foulis  describes  the  operation  as  follows  : — *  A  single  vertical  median  incision  from 

^  See  Ckii/$  Hospital  BeportB^  3rd  series,  vol.  xii.  p.  541. 

*  Wiener  Medizimsche  Wochenschrift,  November  18C8,  quoted  by  Pknchon.  Op.  cit,  pp. 
02  and  79. 

'  Prat,  Onzette  des  EtJpitaux,  1857.  Follin,  Archiven  g6n^ralen,  Uv,  1867.  Quoted  hy 
Ranchon.     Op.  cif.  *  British  Medical  Journal,  June  1870. 

*  Langenbeck,  Medical  Times  and  Gasette,  August  1876.  •  Lancet,  October  1877. 
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the  byoid  bone  to  the  second  ling  of  the  trachea  exposes  the  front  of  the  larynx. 
The  two  sides  of  the  cartilaginous  box  are  then  freed  from  the  muscles  quite  back 
to  the  gullet.  Up  to  this  point  the  larynx  is  not  opened,  and  no  blood  can  escape 
into  it.  The  larynx  is  then  separated  from  the  trachea  by  a  transverse  cut,  the 
trachea  having  been  previously  transfixed  and  held  forward  with  a  sharp  hook.  A 
large  syphon  tube  of  vulcanite,  fitting  the  trachea,  is  put  in  to  keep  out  the  blood 
and  permit  free  respiration.  If  this  is  neatly  and  carefully  done,  there  is  no  need  of 
preliminary  tracheotomy  and  use  of  Trendelenburg's  tampon,  which  hss  the  dis- 
advantage of  largely  increasing  the  length  of  the  wound ;  while  in  Billroth's  case,  at 
all  events,  it  was  not  found  to  facilitate  matters  to  any  extent.  If  there  is  much 
oozing,  something  may  be  done  by  adoptuig  Rose's  plan  of  lowering  the  head  of  the 
patient,  so  that  the  flow  of  blood  is  in  the  direction  away  from  the  trachea.  The 
upper  and  posterior  attachments  of  the  larynx  are  next  cuty  care  being  taken  in 
separating  the  gullet  and  pharynx  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  carti- 
lages so  as  to  avoid  button>holing  the  gullet.  It  might  be  well  to  mop  the  raw  sur- 
face out  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (30  gr.  to  the  ounce)  at  the  close  of  the 
operation ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  irrigate  the  wound  in  any  way  afterwards, 
on  account  of  the  gulping  and  ''  irritation  which  it  sets  up."  When  the  wound  has 
fairly  healed,  Gussenbauer's '  artificial  vocal  apparatus  should  be  introduced.  In 
Billroth's  case  this  was  introduced,  on  the  twenty-first  day  the  patient  being  able  to 
speak  in  a  loud  monotonous  artificial  voice.  Dr.  Mackenzie  '  gives  a  very  valuable 
table  of  the  cases  hitherto  recorded.  It  appears  that  out  of  nineteen  patients  who 
had  been  subjected  to  entire  or  partial  removal  of  the  larynx,  nearly  half  died  within 
the  first  fortnight.  In  seven  others,  recurrence  of  the  disease  took  plaoe  at  periods 
varying  from  three  to  ten  months.  The^e  results  are  not  encouraging,  for  there  is 
certainly  a  very  great  immediate  risk,  and  it  is,  moreover,  at  present  difficult  to 
rightly  estimate  the  chance  of  life  without  resorting  to  operation. 

Trendelenburg's  laryngeal  tampon  consists  of  an  india-rubber  belt  which  encircles 
the  lower  end  of  the  tracheotomy  tube.  The  belt  is  inflated  (but  not  too  fiiUy)  by 
means  of  a  fine  silver  tube  soldered  to  the  outside  of  the  cannula,  which  is  free  at  one 
end,  and,  by  the  other,  oommunioates  with  the  belt.  To  the  free  end  is  attached  a  few 
inches  of  elastic  tubing,  terminating  with  a  stop-cock.  When  the  belt  is  inflated  it  is 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  cannula.  Dr.  Semon  has  greatly  improved  this  arrangement 
by  placing  the  fine  tube  within  the  cannula.  This  is  a  most  valuable  instrument  in 
preventing  blood  entering  the  trachea  during  severe  operations  on  the  larynx, 
phar3mx,  or  tongue. 

Sensoby  Afpections  of  the  Larynx. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  may  lose  its  natural  sensibility,  either  as  the 
result  of  central  disease  or  of  mischief  affecting  the  fibres  which  go  to  form  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerves.  This  condition  is  chiefly  met  with  in  patients  recovering  from 
diphtheria,  and  associated  with  diphtheritic  paralysis.  In  some  cases  the  sensibility 
of  the  epiglottis  and  vocal  cords  is  so  completely  lost  that  the  contact  of  the  laryngeal 
probe  with  the  mucous  membrane  covering  these  parts,  produces  neither  sensation 
nor  reflex  movement  in  the  larynx.  This  anaatl^esia  may  be  incomplete,  the  patient 
in  these  cases  feeling  the  contact  of  the  probe;  and  it  may,  moreover,  aflect  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  larynx.  Diificulty  of  swallowing,  especially  liquids,  is  often  expe- 
rienced ;  and  under  these  circumstances  food  may  enter  the  air-passages  and  set  up 
irritation,  and  thus  produce  serious  and  even  fatal  pulmonary  mischief. 

In  other  and  rarer  cases  the  aniesthesia  is  due  to  bulbar  paralysis,  which  leads  to 

'  Thin  instrument  consistii  of  two  portionn — a  tracheal  cannula,  and  an  a^cendinf^  stem.  The 
litem  in  first  introduced,  and,  through  ita  mouth,  the  cannula.  A  groove  in  this  allows  the 
intrndoction  of  a  vibrating  reed.  Dr.  Foulis  has  improved  the  orif^nsl  instrument ;  and  Heine 
hsK,  by  means  of  screw  mechanism  attached  to  the  reed,  permitted  its  removal  to  one  side 
when  the  patient  is  not  speaking — an  arrangement  which  gives  the  freest  supply  of  air  during 
ordinary  respiration. 

»  J)isea$ea  of  Throat  and  Note,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 
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a  fatal  termination  as  Rurely  as  the  diphtheritic  form  of  difiease,  in  a  few  weeks,  ter- 
minates in  recovery. 

In  the  treatmmt  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  food  accidental Iv 
passing  into  the  larynx.  If  the  loss  of  sensibility  is  confined  to  one  side,  the  patient 
may  possibly  be  able  to  swallow  when  lying  on  the  sound  side.  If  both  sides  are 
affected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  feed  the  patient  with  the  oesophageal  tube,  or  for  a  time 
by  means  of  nutrient  enemata.  The  surgeon  should  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
the  tube  entering  the  larynx,  owing  to  the  lessened  sensibility  of  the  parts.  To  pre- 
vent this  accident  it  should  be  guided  as  far  as  possible  by  the  finger ;  and  if  there 
should  still  be  any  doubt  as  to  its  position,  as  Mackenzie  suggests,  the  patient  should 
be  desired  to  produce  a  vocal  sound  before  any  food  is  injected.  The  daily  use  of  the 
galvanic  current  by  means  of  the  laryngeal  rheophore,  and  the  administration  of 
tonics,  especially  iron  combined  with  sta^chnine,  will  be  the  best  treatment. 

A  morbidly  increased  eensUnlUy  of  the  larynx  {hypercMthesia\  and  in  some  cases 
neurcUgia,  may  follow  attacks  of  laryngitis.  These  changes  from  the  healthy  sensi- 
bility of  the  larynx  may  sometimes  be  traced  to  hysteria,  or  to  the  prolonged  use  of 
the  voice,  whilst  the  neuralgia  seems  chiefly  to  result  from  cold.  In  these  cases  the 
larynx  is  abnormally  irritable  and  sensitive,  the  patient  complaining  of  a  dry,  prick- 
ing, or  burning  sensation,  or  at  times  even  believing  that  some  foreign  body  is  lodged 
in  the  throat.  These  symptoms  are  not  dangerous  in  themselves,  although  often  long 
persistent. 

The  treajtTMnt  should  be  guided  by  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  Change  of 
air,  if  possible,  sea  bathing,  suitable  mental  occupation,  with  local  astringent  applica- 
tions, are  usually  in  the  long  run  successful.  Iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium  have 
each  been  advocated,  and,  in  those  cases  in  which  rheumatism  is  suspected,  with  un- 
doubted benefit. 

Motor  Affections  of  Larynx. 

Laryngeal  paralysis  may  result  from  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  or  may  be 
less  commonly  due  to  some  local  change  in  the  mtiscles  of  the  part.  Henoe  it  is 
either  netcropathic  or  myopathic.  In  diagnosing  these  conditions  it  is  necessary  to 
exclude  those  cases  in  which  muscular  movement  is  impeded  or  arrested  simply  from 
mechanical  causes,  such  for  example  as  a  swollen  condition  of  the  inter-arytenoid  fold 
or  anchylosis  of  the  crico-ary tenoid  articulations. 

Neuropathic  Paralysis, 

When  the  paralysis  arises  from  disease  of  the  nervous  system  (when'it  is  neuro- 
pathic) the  cause  may  be  traced  either  to  central  disease  involving  the  motor  nucleus 
of  the  pneumogastric  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  or  the  trunk  of  the  nerve 
itself;  or  its  laryngeal  branches  on  one  or  both  sides  may  be  implicated. 

When  disease  affects  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  pneumogastric,  the  laryngeal  symp- 
toms are  sooner  or  later  associated  with  others  which  clearly  point  to  central  mischief. 
The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate,  tongue,  or  face  are  commonly  involved,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  may  be  hemiplegia.  A  certain  number  only  of  the  fibres  which  go  to  form 
the  nerve  may  be  affected  \  sometimes  those  which  ultimately  form  the  recurrent 
nerve,  or  even  those  fibres  which  supply  a  single  muscle,  may  alone  be  involved. 

The  laryngeal  s3rmptoms  vary  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Hence  all  the  mnscles 
on  one  side  may  be  paralysed,  or  only  the  abductor  or  adductor.  The  voice  is  com- 
monly affected,  and  if  both  abductors  bo  paralysed  there  is  marked  stridor  during 
inspiration ;  but  these  symptoms  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  discussing  the 
paralyses  due  to  injury  or  disease  of  the  lai^ngeal  nerves. 

When  the  whole  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  affected,  the  laryngeal  symptoms  vary 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  tumour  involves  the 
entire  trank  of  the  nerve  at  its  exit  from  the  cranium,  both  the  superior  and  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  branches  will  be  implicated,  and  there  will  be  complete  paralj-sis 
of  the  muscles  of  this  side.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  destruction  of  the  functions  of 
the  nerve  takes  place  below  the  origin  of  the  superior  laryngeal,  then  only  those 
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muscles  supplied  by  it  will  be  affected,  the  depressors  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  crico- 
thyroid muscle  escaping. 

If,  again,  certain  motor  fibres  in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  remain  uninjured,  the 
muscles  to  which  these  are  destined  will  of  course  retain  their  function.  It  appeara, 
therefore,  that  the  lesions  involving  the  trimk  of  the  pneumo^astric  produce  a  series 
of  laryngeal  symptoms  almost  identical  with  those  which  result  from  disease  of  its 
superior  or  recurrent  branch.  The  functions  of  the  nerve  may  be  wholly  or  partially 
destroyed,  as  the  result  of  pressure  from  tumour,  or  the  sac  of  an  aneurism,  enlarged 
or  suppurating  glands,  or  bronchocele.  It  might,  moreover,  be  injured  during  opera- 
tions on  the  neck,  or  during  ligature  of  the  carotid  artery. 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  as  already  stated,  is  occasionally  affected  as  the 
result  of  diphtheria.  More  rarely  the  paralysis  is  due  to  other  cauries,  such  as  pressure 
resulting  from  enlarged  cervical  glands,  or  direct  injury  to  the  nerve  itself. 

In  these  cases  motor  paralysis  is  sui)eradded  to  ansesthesia ;  the  depressors  of  the 
epiglottis  and  the  crico-thyroid  muscle  are  involved.  The  epiglottis,  therefore,  is  not 
properly  depressed  during  deglutition,  and  food  easily  enters  the  larynx.  Paralysis 
of  the  crico-thyroid  muscle  may  usually  be  detected  by  placing  the  finger  over  the 
muscle,  and  noting  the  absence  of  contraction  during  attempted  phonation. 

When  both  sides  are  affected,  the  vocal  Cords  are  relaxed  and  have  a  wavy  out- 
line. A  slight  fiapping  of  the  central  and  most  relaxed  portion  of  the  cord  has  been 
noticed  during  respiration ;  where  one  muscle  only  is  affected,  the  vocal  cord  on  that 
side  '  remains  on  a  higher  level  than  its  fellow/  The  voice  is  commonly  lost  in  these 
cases.  The  chief  danger  seems  to  result  from  food  passing  through  the  glottis  and 
setting  up  pulmonary  mischief.  When,  however,  one  side  alone  is  affected  the  danger 
from  this  caase  is  much  lessened. 

The  treatmetU  must  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost  care  in  order  to  prevent  par- 
ticles of  food  reaching  the  air-passages.  The  patient  mus-t  be  fed  with  the  cesophageal 
tube.  Galvanism  should  be  used,  and  tonics  combined  with  strychnia  administered. 
If  any  local  cause  can  be  detected,  the  possibility  of  its  removal  should  at  once  lie 
considered. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  may  be  affected  on  one  or  both  sides.  Complete 
bilateral   paralysis  is,   however,   uncommon ;   it  has  been 

already  seen  that  this  condition  may  be  the  result  of  central    ^^?-  157.— ParalyHis    of 

d.     .1  J   11  Ai    X  'i.  i_     J        .  ijoii  Kecurrent  ^erve. 

iseose  in  the  medulla,  or  that  it  may  be  due  to  compres-        (Mackenzie  ) 

sion  of  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric  itself.    The  recurrent  ___. 

nerves  alone  are,  however,  occasionally  involved  in  a  cance- 

i*ou8  growth  of  the  cesopbagus  or  elsewhere,  or  they  may  be 

com  pressed  by  an  enlarged  thyroid  gland  or  the  sac  of  an 

aneurism.     The  symptoms,  in  whatever  manner  they  may 

be  produced,  are  by  no  means  uniform ;  and  this  vaiiation 

appears  to  result  from  the  paralysis  being  in   maqy  cases 

incomplete,  owing  to  the  escape  of  certain  fibres  which  are  thus  able  to  perform 

their  motor  functions. 

If  the  entire  trunk  is  involved  on  both  sides,  the  vocal  cords  remain  passive  and 
immovable  in  what  has  been  well  termed  *  the  cadaveric  position ; '  midway,  that  is, 
between  the  position  of  phonation  and  that  of  deep  inspiration. 

There  is  no  dyspnoea ;  but,  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  acting  no  longer  as  a  l>arrier 
to  regulate  the  passage  of  air  from  the  chest,  the  patient  can  neither  expectorate  nor 
une  his  voice  properly,  and  all  his  attempts  are  accompanied  by  great  efforts  owing  to 
the  waste  of  expired  air. 

In  incomplete  paralysis  the  abductors  are  most  commonly  affected,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  case  whether  the  paralysis  is  on  one  or  both  sides.  Several 
ingenious  explanations  have  been  given  to  account  for  this  curious  fact,  but  none  are 
entirely  satisfactory.  If,  then,  the  alxlucrtors  alone  are  affected,  the  adductors  acting 
without  their  opposing  muscles,  the  vocal  cords  remain  near  the  middle  line ;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  adductors  be  affected,  the  glottis  remains  widely  open.  The 
condition  of  the  voice  dei>end8  to  a  large  extent  on  the  implication  of  the  tensors 
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(crioo-thyroid  and  th3nx>-arytenoid).  When  the  abductors  are  alone  affected  dyKpnoca 
is  commonly  present. 

If  the  paralysis  is  complete  on  one  side  and  incomplete  on  the  other,  the  voioC) 
although  greatly  modified,  is  not  entirely  lost.  After  a  time  the  affected  muscle 
becomes  atrophied. 

The  danger  in  these  cases  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  seat  and  the  cause  ci 
the  mischief,  but  the  laryngeal  complications  are  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  necessitate 
tracheotomy.  In  the  treatment,  therefore,  the  remedies  must  be  selected  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  each  case.  When  the  paralysis  is  unilateral  it  is  commonly  on  the 
left  side;  the  left  recurrent,  from  its  long  course  around  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  being 
especially  liable  to  pressure  from  aneurismal  and  mediastinal  tumours.  The  right 
nerve,  however,  as  is  well  known,  comes  into  close  relation  with  the  apex  €)£  the 
right  lung,  and  therefore  may  be  affected  by  disease  occurring  at  the  apex  of  this 
lung. 

If  the  paralysis  be  complete,  the  cord  on  the  affected  side  remains  in  the  cadaveric 
position,  the  healthy  cord  moving  towards  it  and  even  passing  beyond  its  norma! 
limit.  In  cases  of  one-sided  paralysis,  the  voice  is  usually  much  altered  and  some- 
times even  lost,  and  speech  is  effected  when  passible  with  much  greater  effort  than 
before.  There  is  often  considerable  stridor,  due  apparently  to  the  adducted  position 
of  the  cord. 

The  prognosis  must  depend  on  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  and  the  amount  of 
dyspncBa.     In  the  treatment  tracheotomy  may  be  required. 

Myopathic  Paralysis. 

The  term  Myopathic  Paralysis  may  be  applied  to  those  cases  in  which,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  there  is  neither  nerve  lesion  nor  any  mechanical  cause  to  which 
the  airested  movements  can  be  attributed.  What  the  exact  changes  are,  and  whether 
they  lead  to  subsequent  disease  in  the  nervous  system,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
discuss,  but  undoubtedly  fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres  have 
been  observed  after  death.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  many  so-called  myopathic 
cases  may  be  in  reality  those  of  true  paralysis  which  have  not  been  recognised  as  such 
during  life,  or  even  after  death  in  the  post-mortem  room. 

The  abdtictor  muscles  seem  to  be  those  chiefiy  affected ;  male  adults  being  most 
liable  to  this  disease.  Long- continued  use  of  the  voice,  exposure  to  cold,  injuries 
resulting  from  swallowing  liquids  too  hot  or  too  cold,  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  pass- 
age of  a  bone  or  other  hard  substances  along  the  lower  part  of  the  pharjmx — each  and 
all  have  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  this  form  of  paralysis.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
how  liable  these  muscles  are  to  injiudes  from  such  causes,  lying  as  they  do  between 
the  thin  mucous  membrane  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  resisting  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  forming  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal  just  at  its  narrowest  and  least  distensible 
part. 

The  syniptonis  are  usually  well  marked ;  expiration  is  easy,  inspiration  diMcuIt, 
pi*oducing  stridor  and  often  great  dyspnoea.  The  adductors  still  retaining  their 
power,  the  rima  glottidis  is  much  contracted  and  remains  so  during  inspiration.  The 
voice  is  usually  somewhat  husky.  The  only  conditions  with  which  these  cases  are 
likely  to  be  confounded  are  those  of  spasm  of  the  adductors ;  but  the  temporary  and 
paroxysmal  nature  of  this  affection,  and  its  disappearance  during  sleep  or  under  chloro- 
form, will  as  a  rule  be  sufiicient  to  separate  the  two  conditions. 

In  the  treatment  the  impeded  respiration  indicates  tracheotomy  as  the  only 
method  likely  to  give  immediate  relief.  If  syphilis  is  suspected,  specific  remedies 
should  of  course  be  administered.     Galvanism  may  also  be  employed. 

Paralysis  of  one  abductor  may  occur  with  corresponding  modifications  of  the 
symptoms. 

Both  adductors  may  occasionally  be  affected,  producing  lofc's  of  voice.  This  is 
especially  liable  to  occur  in  young  women,  and  in  them  it  may  commonly  be  traced 
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to  hysteria.  In  such  conatitutions  simple  laryngitis  or  even  slight  congestion  of  the 
throat  ore  very  likely  to  he  followed  by  aphonia.^ 

The  laryngoscope  shows  that  in  attempted  phonation  the  vocal  cords  are  not 
properly  approximated.  Although  these  patients  cannot  speak  by  a  voluntary  effort, 
yet  sound  is  produced  in  the  reflex  act  of  coughing  or  sneezing. 

A  cure  can  usually  be  brought  about ;  but  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  remove 
as  early  as  possible  any  remaining  inflammation  or  congestion,  otherwise  the  aphonia 
may  continue  for  a  very  long  period.  Pigments  of  iron  and  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
taninn  and  glycerine,  are  amongst  the  most  useful  astringents,  and  one  of  these  should 
be  applied  daily  with  the  laryngeal  brush.  The  application  should  not  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  be  suddenly  omitted,  but  should  be  used  at  longer  and  longer 
intervals  as  the  case  progresses. 

Electricity  is  also  of  great  value  in  many  cases  when  the  local  symptoms  have 
been  removed  ;  for  it  not  only  restores  the  voice  at  the  time,  but  has  an  excellent 
moral  eflect  over  patients  who  believe  they  cannot  speak.  Oiie  addiuUor  only  is 
occasionally  at  fault. 

Impaibmbnt  or  Arrest  of  Muscular  Movement  from  Mechanical  Causes. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than  mention  the  likelihood  of  tumours  in  the 
situation  of  the  glottis  interfering  with  muscular  movement.  The  swelling  and 
thickening  of  the  inter-arytenoid  fold,  in  like  manner  as  the  result  of  syphilitic  or 
tubercular  disease,  is  so  obvious  that  any  impairment  of  movement  under  these  con- 
ditions would  at  once  be  attributed  to  its  proper  cause.  But  there  are  cases  hitherto 
scarcely  well  understood  in  which  the  arrest  of  movement  is  due  to  disease  affecting 
the  crioo-arytenoid  articulation  itself.  Dr.  Feb'x  Semon'  has  especially  called 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  often  obscure  and  hitherto  neglected  cause. 
He  regards  '  every  form  of  stiffness  of  the  crico-arytenoid  articulation  which  is  pro- 
duced by  mechanical  causes,  as  an  anchylosis  of  this  joint,  and  distinguishes  two 
forms — namely,  first,  the  true  anchylosis,  in  which  the  stiffness  is  produced  by  intra- 
capsular disease ;  and,  secondly,  the  spurious  or  false  anchylosis,  in  which  extras- 
capsular  changes  lead  mechanically  to  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  joint.  In 
some  cases  true  anchylosis  is  a  consequence  of  a  long-existing  spurious  one.  Luxa- 
tion of  the  erica  arytenoid  articulation  means  a  displacement  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lage from  the  articular  surface  of  the  cricoid ;  in  some  cases  both  anchylosis  and 
luxation  are  present  at  the  same  time  together.' 

The  joint  may  be  fixed  in  any  position  into  which  it  can  be  naturally  moved,  or, 
as  a  result  of  cicatricial  contraction,  it  may  be  drawn  across  the  median  line.  The 
anchylosis  may  be  either  unilateral  or  bilateral,  but  it  is  not  in  the  latter  case 
necessarily  symmetrical.  Tumefaction  is  often,  though  not  always,  present ;  and  in 
true  anchylosis  may  be  entirely  absent  Again,  it  may  be  complete  or  incomplete, 
or  accompanied  with  luxation,  or  this  alone  may  bo  present. 

Dyspnoea  is  a  very  constant  symptom.  The  voice  may  be  normal ;  but  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  affected,  and  in  some  cases  is  entirely  lost.  The  diagnosis  during  life  is 
oflen  extremely  difficult,  and  on  this  head  Dr.  Semon  writes : — '  The  diseases  with 
which  anchylosis  and  luxation  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  may  be  most  easily  con* 
founded  are  of  course,  above  all  others,  nervous  and  myopathic  affections  of  the 
larynx.  There  h^  no  doubt  that  nervous  paralysis  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
motor  impairments  in  the  larynx ;  and  I  wish  to  say  distinctly  that  always  in  the 
first  place,  unless  there  are  such  decisive  symptoms  as  tumefaction  and  luxation,  we 
must  think  of  a  nervous  paralysis,  if  we  observe  laryngoscopically  a  motor  impair- 
ment. If,  however,  a  careful  consideration  of  the  case,  and  a  close  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  patient,  fail  to  give  us  any  clue  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  nervous 

'  This  form  of  paralyms  has  been  also  attributed  to  rheumatism  and  over-use  of  the  voice 
both  in  speaking  and  singing. 

*  Medical  Time$  and  GazeUe,  vol.  ii.  1880. 
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disorder,  we  Hhall,  especially  if  there  is  a  history  of  one  of  those  dissases  enatnerated ' 
preceding  the  laryngeal  trouble,  have  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  an  anchylosiB  of 
this  articulation.  Very  unusual  position  of  the  immobile  arytenoid  cartilages  and 
corresponding  vocal  cord  ;  absolute  immobility;  signs  of  previous  ulcerative  diseases; 
abnormal  distortion  of  the  mucous  folds ;  and,  above  all,  tumefaction  at  the  basiB  of 
the  immovable  arytenoid  cartilage,  will,  of  course,  muoh  foster  such  an  idea.  The 
IK)ssibility  of  a  combination  of  nervous  and  mechanical  impairment  must  not 
be  overlooked,  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  question  is  which  has  been  the  primaiy 
one.  Typhoid  fevei,  syphilis,  or  diphtheria,  for  instance,  may  lead  to  nervous 
paralysis  or  to  anchylosis  as  a  result  of  ulceration ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  the 
anchylosis  may  supervene  on  the  paralysis,  &c.' 

TretUment, — It  may  be  necessary  to  dilate  *  the  stricture,  or  first  to  perform 
tracheotomy  in  those  cases  in  which  respiration  is  seriously  intei-fered  with.  It  is 
of  course  desirable,  when  possible,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  anchylosis,  and  this  is 
best  accomplished  by  rest  of  tlie  parts. 

Spasm  of  the  Glottis, 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  is  especially  liable  to  attack  children  during  their  first  denti- 
tion, and  is  often  in  severe  cases  associated  with  spasmodic  contraction  of  some  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration.  The  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles  are  vety  commonly 
affected.  It  also  occurs  in  the  adult,  women  being  more  liable  to  these  attacks  than 
men.  As  already  stated,  it  may  be  the  result  of  direct  laryngeal  irritation,  but  it  is 
often  a  purely  nervous  afiection. 

In  diildren  the  disease  is  not  common.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  occur 
amongst  male  children  during  the  first  two  years  of  infant  life  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eighteen  months.  It  is  said  that  children  of  the  poor  are  much  more  liable  to  be 
affected  than  those  of  the  rich,  but  certainly  cases  are  found  amongst  the  wealthier 
classes.  It  seems  to  be  most  frequent  amongst  scrofulous  children  and  those  who 
are  the  subject  of  rickets.  Dr.  Gee,'  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  disease, 
believes  that  season  has  a  marked  influence  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  having 
observed  most  of  his  cases  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  Children  during 
winter  and  early  spring  are  often  cooped  up  in  unhealthy  dwellings,  and  one  of  the 
results  of  this  appears  in  a  condition  of  the  nervous  system  especially  prone  to  laryn- 
geal spasm.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  attack  often  comes  on  at  the  time  of 
weaning,  being  perhaps  in  many  cases  induced  by  the  improper  use  of  farinaceous  and 
indigestible  food.  Amongst  the  exciting  causes  should  be  mentioned  teething,  and  the 
iiTitation  produced  by  improper  food.  An  attack  sometimes  comes  on  apparently 
from  the  simple  act  of  sucking,  and  crj'ing  occasionally  has  the  same  effect. 

The  syniptmns  are  usually  unmistakable ;  they  are  sudden  in  their  onset,  and  may 
take  place  without  warning.  On  inquiry,  however,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  child 
has  been  ailing  for  some  days.  The  fit  often  takes  place  at  night ;  it  is  marked  by  a 
series  of  short,  stiidulous  inspirations  with  increasing  intervals,  accompanied  by  great 
dyspnosa ;  then  the  glottis  is  B])asmodica11y  closed,  and  for  a  time  respiration  ceases. 
In  this  condition  the  child  may  die  presenting  all  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia.  More 
commonly,  however,  the  spasm  passes  off,  air  again  entera  the  windpipe,  and  the  little 
{latient  recovers  from  the  storm  of  spasm  which  has  affected  both  the  glottis  and  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  danger  for  the  time  is  over.  In  severe  cases  some  of  the  muscles 
of  the  hands  and  feet  are  affected  dui'ing  the  fit.  The  least  cause  often  producer 
another  paroxysm,  or  it  may  not  occur  again ;  but  there  is  great  variety  in  the  severity 
and  frequency  of  the  attacks. 

Treaiment, — During  the  attack  the  child  should  be  raised,  and  cold  water  should 
be  dashed  upon  the  chest  and  face.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  l)e  possible,  it  should  be 
placed  in  a  warm  bath.     Chloroform  is  a  very  valuable  iemedy  in  cutting  short  the 

*  Typhoid  fever,  Variola,  Syphilis,  Diphtheria,  Phthisis,  and  Gout. 

*  Schroetter's  hollow  bonifies  are  recoju mended  for  this  purpose. 
'  St,  Bartholumeioa  Hosjfital  Beiwrtg,  vol.  iii.  p.  104 
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spasm,  but  it  must  be  administered  with  great  care  and  under  proper  supei*vi6ion. 
After  the  fit  is  over,  it  is  important  to  clear  the  intestinal  canal  of  any  possible 
source  of  irritation  ;  for  this  purpose  grey  powder  alone  or  mixed  with  rhubarb  is 
useful.  Musk  has  been  successfully  used  by  Dr.  Mackenzie.  He  suggests  the  follow- 
ing formula  :  Moschi  gr.  j>>s.,  Sacch.  AJb.  gr.  \j.,  PuIt.  AcacisB  gr.  ij.,  Syrupi  Aurantii 
Flor.  nt  XX.,  Aquie  ad  ^j.     Chloral,  if  the  fit  occurs  at  night,  is  a  valuable  remedy. 

In  the  after  treatment  bromide  of  potassium  has  been  highly  recommended.  It  is 
important  to  attend  to  the  gums,  especially  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  a  tooth  being 
the  cause  of  the  irritation.  The  diet  should  be  most  carefully  regulated.  Farinaceous 
or  other  food  likely  to  disagree  should  on  no  account  be  permitted.  The  clothing  of 
the  child  should  be  warm  and  light,  and  it  should,  when  possible,  be  placed  in  a  well- 
ventilated  apartment. 

In  adults,  women  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  than  men.  The  disease  has  com- 
monly been  attributed  to  hysteria,  and  sometimes  takes  place  in  phthisical  patients,  or 
may  happen  apart  from  any  discernible  cause.  The  attack  closely  resembles  the 
laryngismus  of  children,  but  is  very  rarely  if  ever  fatal  if  we  exclude  those  cases  which 
have  their  origin  in  some  oi^ganic  mischief.  The  laryngeal  appearances  beyond  those 
due  to  the  spasm  are  not  marked.  The  parts  may  appear  indeed  quite  normal ;  but 
more  commonly  there  is  slight  congestion. 

Arthur  E.  Durham,  1870. 
Arthur  Hensman,  1882. 
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Abdominal  Abscesses. 

AN  abscess  which  originates  in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  in  the  sub-peritoneal 
cellular  tissue,  in  the  region  of  the  loins,  or  in  the  pelvis,  and  is  totally  uncon- 
nected with  disease  of  bone,  or  with  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  is. not  a  very  common 
occurrence ;  but  we  occasionally  meet  with  such  a  case,  and  it  is  requisite  to  consider 
its  peculiarities  and  treatment. 

An  abscess  originating  in  the  substance  of  the  muscular  parietes  is  mo(4; 
frequently  the  result  of  a  bruise,  and  may  be  treated  as  abscess  in  any  other  position. 
But  one  commencing  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  loin,  or  iliac  region,  is  generally 
obscure  in  the  commencement ;  frequently  produces  much  constitutional  disturbance 
in  its  progress ;  and  is  very  often  fatal  in  its  results.  Abscesses  which  occur  in  thes<^ 
situations  are  sometimes  slow  in  formation ;  but  in  some  instances  increase  with 
great  rapidity,  and  if  not  opened  early  may  acquire  a  large  size  within  a  week  or  ten 
days.  According  to  the  rapidity  of  their  progress  will  be  the  acuteness  of  the 
symptoms  which  accompany  them.  They  occur  in  children  as  well  as  in  adulto. 
When  situated  in  the  pelvic  r^ion  they  may  be  mistaken  for  psoas  abscess  dependent 
on  diseased  vertebrae ;  or  some  kind  of  tumour  growing  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ; 
or,  in  children,  from  the  resistance  of  the  abdominal  and  psoas  muscles  and  the 
drawing  up  of  the  thigh  on  the  belly,  commencing  disease  of  the  hip-joint  might  even 
be  suspected,  if  the  conditions  be  not  particularly  examined  into. 

A  Very  sickly  child  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  under  the  care  of 
Sir  W.  Jenner,  with  a  large  prominent  roundish  swelling  on  the  left  side,  between  the  re^on 
of  the  kidney  and  Poupart's  ligament.  There  was  very  little  indication  of  pus,  or  fimd,  in 
the  swelling ;  its  shape  and  consistence  conveyed  the  impression  that  it  might  be  a  malignant 
growth.  As  some  doubt  existed  as  to  its  character,  a  fine  trocar  was  passed  into  it  by  the 
writer,  and  some  thick  pus  immediately  escaped  through  the  cannula.  A  small  opening  was 
then  made  through  the  parietes  into  the  abscess,  which  allowed  the  free  escape  of  pus.  The 
child  very  shortly  recovered.  A  child  was  admitted  into  St.  Geoi^*s  Hospital  with  much 
swelling,  and  great  tenderness  about  the  left  iliac  fossa :  the  thigh  was  bent  on  the  body,  and 
kept  drawn  up ;  any  attempt  to  extend  it  was  attended  by  great  pain ;  so  much  so,  dinX  it 
was  impossible,  on  account  of  the  struggling  and  crying  of  the  child,  to  make  out  the  extent 
or  the  seat  of  the  mischief.  Chloroform  was  therefore  administered ;  under  its  influence  the 
thigh  was  readily  extended,  and  the  mischief  found  to  be  confined  to  the  iliac  fossa.  Here 
was  a  swelling  of  some  extent,  and  all  the  tissues  over  it  thickened  and  hardened;  the  skin 
was  darker  coloured  and  more  red  than  natural.  Though  fluctuation  could  not  he  detected, 
a  small  incision  was  made  over  the  most  prominent  point,  and  cautiously  extended  to  some 
depth ;  but,  as  no  pus  escaped,  exploration  was  not  carried  further,  and  a  poultice  was  ordered 
to  be  applied.  On  the  second  day,  a  sudden  flow  of  pus  took  place  through  the  wound ; 
relief  to  all  the  urgent  symptoms  followed ;  and  the  child  recovered  shortly. 

Acute  and  large  abscesses  occur  in  the  sub-peritoneal  cellalar  tissue  about  the 
I'egion  of  the  ovaries  after  the  period  of  child-birth.  For  an  account  of  Uiem,  and 
their  treatment,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Vol.  I.  pp.  107,  108. 

Abscess  of  the  abdominal  region  is  often  connected  with  an  aperture  the  result  of 
ulceration  of  the  alimentary  canal,  either  of  stomach  or  intestine.  Such  an  abscess 
may  arise  from  perforation  of  the  bowel,  the  result  of  simple  ulceration ;  or  the 
lodgment  of  any  foreign  body  in  the  intestine ;  often  from  ulceration  set  up  in  the 
gall-bladder  by  a  gall-stone ;  or  fram  stricture  of  the  intestine ;  and  not  unfrequently 
from  some  cancerous  disease  of  the  alimentary  tube. 

When  Buch  an  abscess  occurs,  its  contents  will  generally  consist  of  pus  mixed 
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with  faeces ;  but  occasionally  the  opening  in  the  bowel  may  be  so  small,  that  very 
little  of  its  contents  have  escaped ;  sufficient,  however,  to  set  up  the  secondary 
mischief.  When  such  an  abscess  is  opened,  the  escape  of  mere  pas  alone  does  not 
justify  an  opinion  that  the  bowel  neither  is,  nor  has  been,  implicated.  It  will  happen 
occasionally,  some  days  after  clear  pus  has  been  discharged  from  the  opening,  that 
fieculent  matter  is  observed  for  the  first  time  to  be  mixed  with  the  discharge.  The 
contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  abscess  may  probably  disturb  some  of  the  former 
attachments  of  the  intestine,  and  thus  facilitate  the  renewal  of  an  escape  of  its  con  - 
tents.     The  discharge  in  most  cases,  especially  at  first,  is  most  offensive. 

Abscesses  connected  with  the  bowel  cannot  be  said  to  follow  any  definite  rule, 
either  as  to  symptoms,  rate  of  progress,  or  termination.  They  may  be  obscure  in 
their  commencement,  and  in  their  progress,  or  marked  by  violent  pain ;  while  the 
medical  attendant  may  be  daily  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  give  exit  to  pus  at 
some  favourable  point,  the  swelling  may  suddenly  subside,  and  disappear  by  evacu- 
ating the  contents,  through  some  fresh  opening,  into  the  bowel,  the  pus  being  dis- 
charged per  anum. 

When  of  an  acute  character,  the  symptoms  of  a  *  fsBcal  abscess '  are  very  marked. 
Sudden  pain  is  referred  to  the  part  affected,  often  of  a  very  severe  character ;  constipa- 
tion is  often  the  forerunner  of  the  attack,  or  accompanies  it.  The  pulse  and  tongue 
sjrmpathise  early  in  the  mischief;  the  former  becomes  rapid;  the  latter  loaded  and 
creamy,  and  soon  dry  and  brown.  There  is  often  great  anxiety  and  restlessness ; 
much  thirst,  and  a  hot  dry  skin.  There  is  very  frequently,  early  in  the  attack, 
distinct  fulness  of  the  part  implicated  ;  and,  in  addition  to  extreme  tenderness  and 
an  intolerance  of  pressure,  general  indications  of  diffused  peritoneal  inflammation. 
The  most  frequent  seat  of  such  abscesses  is  the  region  of  the  ilio-caecal  valve — the 
right  iliac  fossa ;  but  they  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen. 

Sometimes  the  formation  of  pus  is  so  rapid,  and  the  mischief  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  so 

freneral,  that  the  patient  dies  within  a  few  aays  of  the  first  symptom  of  pain.    Mr. ,  late 

lIoiMe-Surgeon  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  while  walking  in  Hvae  Park,  was  suddenly  seized 
with  excruciating  pain  about  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Though  but  a  very  short  distance  from 
his  lodgings,  he  wss  obliged  to  be  carried  home.  W^hen  seen  by  the  author  in  the  evening, 
there  was  intense  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  with  a  certain  amount  of  fullness,  and  great 
tenderness  on  pressure.  The  skin  was  hot ;  the  pulse  rapid,  and  there  was  great  anxiety  of 
countenance.  The  symptoms  were  in  no  way  relieved  by  the  treatment  prescribed  in  con- 
sultation with  the  late  Dr.  Bright.  The  case  proved  fatal  in  a  few  days.  On  examination 
after  death,  a  large  abscess  was  found  to  occupy  the  right  iliac  fossa;  the  boundaries  were 
formed  by  adhesions  of  the  intestines  and  the  parietal  peritonaeum.  The  contents  were  pus 
and  faeces.  The  appendix  csBci  was  found  ulcerated  through  at  its  extremity.  No  solid  sub- 
stance could  be  found,  to  account  bv  its  pressure  for  the  ulceration. 

This  perforation  was  probably  the  result  of  ulceration  of  the  bowel  commencing  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  subsequently  making  its  way  tlirough  the  muscular  and  peritoneal 
coats,  such  as  is  often  known  to  occur  in  the  later  stages  of  enteric  fever.  The  author  has 
seen  other  cases  in  which  death  has  followed  even  more  rapidly ;  sudden  collapse  with  acute 
pain  in  the  lower  parte  of  the  abdomen,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis,  followed 
by  death  in  two  or  three  days. 

It  is  desirable  to  note  that  when  abscess  is  the  result  of  an  ulcer  perforating  the 
wall  of  the  csdctmi,  much  will  depend  on  the  exact  seat  of  that  ulcer ;  viz.  whether 
it  be  in  the  part  covered  by  peritonaeum,  or  on  the  posterior  surface  where  the  intes- 
tinal wall  is  in  contact  with  cellular  tissue.  In  the  former  instance,  perforation  is 
rapidly  fatal  as  the  immediate  cause  of  acute  peritonitis :  or  adhesions  of  the  opposed 
peritoneal  surfaces  may  have  occurred  prior  to  the  perforation,  and  the  abscess 
become  limited  by  such  adhesions,  and  after  a  time  present  externally ;  the  patient 
then  has  more  chance  of  recovery  after  the  evacuation  of  the  pus.  In  the  other 
instance,  in  which  an  abscess  is  the  result  of  perforation  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
intestine,  and  the  escape  of  faecal  matter  into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  abscess  is  leas 
apt  to  be  limited ;  and  matter  often  burrows  in  a  variety  of  directions. 

A  woman  admitted  to  St.  George^s  Hospital,  under  the  author's  care,  had  extensive  sup- 
puration and  numerous  sinuses  with  various  openings  in  the  right  groin  and  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  right  ilium.  These  were  freely  laid  open,  but  she  gradually  sank  exhausted. 
On  examination  after  death,  a  circular  smooth*edged  snudl  opening  was  found  in  the  wall  of  the 
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posterior  surface  of  the  csBcam,  (v>mmtmicating  with  a  large  absoeaa  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
with  numerous  sinuses  running  in  various  directions.  The  ulceration  appeared  to  be  due  to 
an  attack  of  fever. 

In  a  patient,  a  lady  under  the  care  of  the  author,  an  abscess  which  had  apparently  com- 
menced in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis  opened  iuto  the  rectum,  bladder  and  vagina :  and 
in  another  case  openings  existed  between  the  abscess,  bowel  and  vagina.  In  both  instances 
recovery  took  place  after  free  incision,  so  as  to  allow  of  ready  eecane  of  pus.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  the  various  openings  closed,  yet  ultimately  all  healed,  ana  left'no  trouble  behind. 

Occasionally  an  abscess  in  this  neighbourhood  is  much  more  tardy  in  its  progress ; 
and  although  matter  continues  to  collect,  the  patient,  having  passed  over  the  first 
acute  stage  of  the  attack,  may  soon  improve  in  health  and  appetite ;  the  general 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  or  distension  of  the  bowels — should  either  have  existed — 
commences  to  subside ;  and  a  local  swelling  remains  in  some  portion  of  the  abdomen, 
marked  by  external  fulness,  and  often  by  a  well-defined  surrounding  wall.  The 
skin  over  this  part  becomes  more  red  and  shining  than  that  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bouring surface ;  then  darkens  in  colour,  and  becomes  thinner  at  one  or  more  spots ; 
and  either  ulcerates  or  is  punctured,  when  pus  readily  escapes. 

It  is  safe  and  judicious  treatment  to  open  such  an  abscess,  as  soon  as  it  may  be 
suspected  to  have  formed,  and  to  be  within  reach  of  the  knife.  If  the  incision  be 
delayed  imtil  matter  makes  its  approach  towards  the  surface,  it  will  generaUy  happen, 
during  this  process  towards  self-liberation,  that  the  pus  works  its  way  in  several 
directions ;  it  has  been  so  long  kept  back  by  the  resisting  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  fasciss,  that  it  has  burrowed  wide  and  deep  :  so  when  the  external  open- 
ing has  been  long  postponed,  by  nature  or  the  surgeon,  we  find,  in  addition  to  the 
suppurating  cavity  in  the  iliac  region,  that  the  abscess  has  passed  under  Poupart's  liga- 
ment and  among  the  abductor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  or  deep  into  the  pelvis,  and  may 
present  itself  in  the  perinwum  or  have  opened  into  the  rectum  or  vagina.  Abscess  in  the 
Uft  iliac  fossa,  independent  of  cancer,  is  more  rare,  but  the  author  has  lately  bad  under 
his  observation  a  case  in  which  an  abscess  appeared  to  have  commenced  a  little  above 
Poupart's  ligament  in  the  left  inguinal  region,  from  some  cause  not  readily  determined, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  perforation  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  followed  by  an  external  fisecal 
fistula.  We  can  never  define  what  bed  these  abscesses  may  form  for  themselves,  or 
how,  when,  or  where  they  will  discbarge  their  contents.  If  one  be  opened  late  in  the 
progress  of  the  case,  long  sinuses  will  often  be  found,  which  lead  from  the  op^iing 
in  the  abdominal  wall  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  thus  render  the  ready  escape  of 
matter  difficult.  Under  such  circumstances,  after  a  time,  other  collections  of  matter 
point,  either  in  the  groin,  in  the  thigh,  or  about  the  ischiatic  ramL  Many  a  patient 
will,  however,  sink  soon  after  the  opening  of  a  fsBcal  abscess ;  not  only  has  he  to  con- 
tend against  the  efifects  of  profuse  discharge,  but  he  has  also  the  extra  evil  of  a  too 
early  and  free  escape  of  intestinal  contents  from  the  artificial  aperture. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  such  cases  in  their  general  aspect,  and  the 
frequently  fatal  results  they  entail,  we  occasionally  find  a  patient  gradually  recovers 
after  he  has  endured  the  opening  of  a  great  number  of  consecutive  abscesses ;  the 
sinuses  slowly  contract ;  the  discharge  diminishes  by  degrees,  and  ultimately  ceases ; 
and  the  orifices  of  the  abscess  cicatrise  one  by  one.  The  patient  probably  recovers 
only  with  a  crippled  limb.  The  suppurative  action  usually  damages  the  psoas  and 
iliacus,  and  often  the  adductor  muscles  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  movements  of  the 
thigh  are  subsequently  restricted,  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  limb  being  extended  to 
its  natural  limit. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  class  of  cases  is  not  to  be  laid  down  as  simple,  nor 
conveyed  in  a  few  words.     It  depends  entirely  on  the  course  of  the  case. 

In  the  early  stage,  i.e.  of  pain,  constipation,  and  fever,  constitutional  measures 
and  local  treatment  must  be  combined.  Opium  internally,  and  hot  fomentations, 
perhaps  leeches,  externally,  are  usually  most  beneficial  at  first.  Opium  may  be  given 
in  full  doses,  and  often  repeated.  It  may  occasionally  be  considered  requisite  to  oon^- 
bine  with  it  small  doses  of  calomel,  but  this  should  be  prescribed  with  much  caution. 
Purgatives,  as  a  rule,  should  be  strictly  avoided.  Under  the  influence  of  opium 
alone  the  boweU  will  act  as  early  as  their  condition  will  permit;  and  quite  soon 
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enough  to  answer  nature's  purpose,  if  they  unU  act  at  aU,  without  the  aid  of  pur- 
gatives. 

When  the  patient  survives  the  shock  of  the  attack  of  inflammation,  so  soon  as 
matter  is  Buspected,  the  part  should  he  explored,  and,  if  possible,  the  pus  let  free. 
Under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  alone,  can  a  satisfactory  examination  be  made, 
in  a  case  such  as  we  are  now  considering ;  and  we  would  under  all  conditions  which 
indicate,  though  they  do  not  absolutely  prove,  the  presence  of  pus,  urge  the  use  of 
ether  or  other  anssthetic,  that  a  thorough  examination  may  he  instituted,  and 
exploration  made  if  deemed  advisable. 

Great  attention  and  care  in  treatment  are  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  pus  has  an 
outlet,  with  strict  cleanliness  to  prevent  excoriation  from  the  discharge,  and  also 
to  avoid  bed-sores.  As  the  discharge  is  usually  extremely  offensive,  the  chamber 
may  become  insufierable,  if  not  constantly  and  carefully  ventilated.  A  free  use 
of  disinfectants  is  requisite  in  the  room,  as  well  as  in  the  local  dressings.  A 
constant  and  liberal  supply  of  nutritious  food  and  stimulants  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  wasting  and  lowering  effects  of  profuse  secretion  from  the  abscess- walls.  It  is 
often  surprising  how  much  wine  patients  require,  and  will  take  with  advantage 
under  these  conditions.  The  bowels  must  be  carefully  watched ;  they  are  often  apt 
to  become  relaxed,  and  diarrhoea,  if  unchecked,  may  soon  carry  off  the  patient.  If 
collections  of  matter  should  point  in  other  parts,  they  ought  at  once  to  be  let  out ; 
or  if  superficial  sinuses  lead  from  one  abscess  to  another,  they  should  be  laid  open. 

The  usual  conditions  found  after  death,  in  cases  of  faecal  abscess,  are  general 
adhesions  of  the  intestines  and  viscera  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  some  por- 
tions of  which  may  form  the  boundaries  of  the  abscess-wall.  The  communication 
with  the  intestine  is  generally  very  clear ;  often  several  may  be  observed ;  but  when 
more  than  one  exists,  the  greater  number  are  commonly  the  result  of  ulceration /rom 
the  abscess  into  the  gut. 

Most  commonly  the  mischief  which  produces  faecal  abscess,  independent  of  cancer, 
arises  near  the  ileo-caecal  valve ;  ulceration  of  the  appendix  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes. 

In  the  'TransactioDs  of  the  Pathological  Society '  (vol.  vii.  p.  210)  is  recorded  a  case  in 
which  perforation  of  the  caeca!  appendix  was  occasioned  by  the  impaction  in  it  of  an  intes- 
tinal concretion.  Another  case  is  detailed  (vol.  xii.  p.  65),  in  which  a  fistulous  orifice  in  the 
abdominal  parietes  opened  into  a  circumscribed  cavity,  which  communicated  with  the  interior 
of  the  colon  and  duodenum,  and  indirectly  with  the  gall-bladder.  This  was  probably  the 
result  of  a  gall-stone  ulcerating  into  the  duodenum,  and  accidental  rupture  of  the  colon. 

Faecal  abscesses  and  faecal  fistulae  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  abdominal  wall ; 
they  are  most  frequently  connected  with  the  large  intestine,  and  are  generally  the 
result  of  some  cancerous  obstruction  attended  by  ulceration  of  the  bowel  above, 
which,  extending  to  the  int^uments,  allows  a  partial  escape  of  faeces. 

A  case  of  faecal  abscess  and  fistulae  communicating  with  the  Cfecum,  caused  by  cancerous 
disease  of  the  large  intestine,  is  recorded  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society,*  vol.  i. 
p.  266 ;  another,  of  abscess  in  the  abdominal  walls  in  connection  with  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
vol.  xi.  p.  122 ;  and  a  third,  of  fistulous  openings  through  the  abdominal  parietes  communica- 
ting with  the  transverse  colon  and  stomach,  the  result  of  cancerous  disease,  vol.  viii.  p.  221. 

The  treatment  of  faecal  fistulae  dependent  on  cancer  does  not  call  for  much  remark. 

The  patients  often  linger  much  longer  than  might  be  expected,  provided  they  can 
take  plenty  of  nourishment ;  but  they  often  succumb  much  more  rapidly  than  is 
anticipated  by  those  in  attendance ;  it  is  therefore  best  to  warn  the  relatives  of  the 
sofilerer  of  the  possibility  of  sudden  collapse  when  such  disease  exists. 

Intestinal  Obstbuctions. 

The  causes  of  intestinal  obstruction  are  various ;  its  occurrence  is  fraught  with 
much  danger,  but  too  often  the  forerunner  of  death ;  its  symptoms  are  severe  and 
distressing ;  its  diagnosiB  is  too  fi*equently  obscure ;  and  its  treatment  uncertain,  and 
often  unsuccessful ;  the  consideration,  therefore,  qf  such  an  important  subject  as  the 
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pathology  and  the  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstmctions,  and  the  nwiiimi  to  be 
employed  for  their  relief,  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  demands  most  careful 
investigation. 

In  entering  upon  an  inquiry  beset  with  so  many  difficoltieBy  it  has  ^ipeared  to  us 
a  very  important  point,  at  the  outset,  to  endeavour  to  claasify  the  causes  of  ofastmc- 
tion,  so  that,  in  some  measure,  we  may  be  able  to  determine,  acoording  to  the  symp- 
toms, whether  the  obstruction  depends  on  an  acute  strangulation  entailing  great  and 
imminent  danger  to  life  ;  or  on  a  slowly  altered  condition  of  the  intestine  itself,  or 
of  the  adjacent  tissues.  Under  the  first  condition  the  treatment  most  be  decided ;  and 
to  prove  effective,  must  be  early  applied.  In  the  second,  there  is  generally  more 
time  to  consider  the  prospects  of  life,  and  the  advantages  of  interfe«nce.  In  the 
first,  without  prompt  and  entire  relief,  death  generally  follows  rapidly  in  the  wake 
of  the  onset  of  the  symptoms.  In  the  second,  while  we  are  calcolating  our  measures, 
the  symptoms  may  even  subside ;  and  their  sudden  cessation  be  followed  by  perfect 
recovery. 

We  therefore  propose  to  divide  the  causes  of  obstruction  into — first,  those  we  may 
term  sudden ;  such  as  are  productive  of  acute  and  rapidly  fatal  resolts,  if  not  pre- 
sently relieved  ;  and,  secondly,  those  more  slowly  acting ;  productive  of  symptoms, 
chronic  when  compared  with  the  first ;  and  such  as  sometimes  subside  with  the  aid 
of  medicine  alone,  or  even  occasionally  without  it. 

Those  which  generally  produce  most  acute  symptoms,  early  in  their  attack, 
sudden  in  their  nature,  and,  if  not  relieved  rapidly,  fatal  in  their  results,  ocHnprise, 

1.  Congenital  strictures  or  malformations. 

2.  Foreign  bodies  impacted  in  the  intestines,  and  introduced  through  the  stomadi ; 
originating  in  the  gut  from  particles  of  indigestible  food,  &c.,  or  escaping  by  ulcera- 
tion from  the  gall-bladder. 

3.  Twisting  or  *  dislocation '  of  the  bowel — most  frequently  observed  in  the  large, 
but  often  in  the  small,  intestine. 

4.  Loops,  formed  by  bands  <tf  false  membrane,  adherent  at  both  extremities ;  by 
diveiticula,  adherent  by  their  apices  to  some  portion  of  the  viscera  or  abdominal 
wall ;  or  by  the  fimbriated  processes  or  other  portions  of  the  viscera  contracting 
adhesions,  so  as  to  form  rings  or  apertures  for  intestine  to  become  entangled  in — all 
these  usually  the  result  of  peritoneal  inflammation. 

5.  Mesenteric  pouches,  foramen  of  Winslow,  or  *  thickened  peritoneal  sheaths,'  > 
the  result  of  old  hemiae. 

6.  Invagination,  often  caused  by  worms,  intestinal  polypi,  &c. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  all  forms  of  extmial  hernia  are  excluded 
in  this  consideration. 

The  more  slowly  acting  processes  productive  oi  obstruction,  in  which  the  symptoms 
are  at  first  not  urgent,  and  in  which  relief  sometimes  occurs  vrithout  assistance,  are — 

1.  Constipation,  habitual  or  accidental. 

2.  Inflamed  thickened  intestine,  the  result  of  injury. 

3.  Chronic  peritonitis  (tubercular)  and  abscess. 

4.  Tumours  pressing  on  the  bowel — hydatids,  &c. 

5.  Simple  stricture  of  intestine,  the  result  of  ulceration  and  other  causes. 

6.  Cancer  of  the  bowel,  producing  contraction  of  the  gut 

Although  we  have  divided  the  usual  causes  of  obstruction  into  two  classes,  each 
productive  of  its  peculiar  train  of  symptoms  and  effects,  one  of  the  acute  characto', 
the  other  of  a  chronic  nature,  yet  it  must  be  clearly  understood,  for  it  will  certainly 
be  found  so  in  practice,  that  this  division  must  only  be  taken  as  a  mere  outline  map 
of  the  difficult  country  we  have  to  explore ;  that  in  many  cases  the  symptoms  may 
subside  from  the  acute  into  the  chronic,  or  from  a  quiet  state  become  very  sevei^. 
It  must  not  be  taken  as  a  fact  in  every  case,  that  acute  symptoms  cannot  or  do  not 
depend  on  any  one  of  the  latter  causes  of  obstruction ;  or  a  more  chronic  state  of 
symptoms  un  any  of  the  conditions  noted  in  the  first  division  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 

'  Kokltausky'fl  Pathological  Anatcmyy  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
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^e  may  venture  with  some  degree  of  assurance  to  assert,  that  the  several  symptoms 
which  will  mark  the  cases  coming  under  our  first  division  are  urgent,  acute,  and 
rapidly  result  in  collapse  and  death,  if  not  relieved  by  nature  or  art ;  while  the 
greater  number  comprised  in  the  second  division  are  attended  by  symptoms  which 
come  on  by  degrees,  may  last  many  days,  often  weeks,  or  even  months  in  some  cases ; 
are  generally  by  so  much  the  less  urgent  than  the  former  in  character,  and  permit  of 
delay  in  treatment  as  r^;ards  surgical  interference,  allow  time  for  consultation,  are 
often  capable  of  medical  relief,  and,  if  surgical  treatment  be  considered  requisite,  ofifer 
many  more  features  favourable  towards  the  prolongation  of  life,  than  do  the  acute 
cases  of  obstruction.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  constipation,  or  entire  stoppage 
of  defsecation,  is  not  an  absolutely  requisite  symptom  to  indicate  fatal  obstruction  of 
the  intestine ;  nor,  in  suspected  organic  obstruction,  should  we  presume  to  say  that 
the  disease  has  yielded  to  our  treatment,  even  though  a  diarrhoeal  action  occurs ;  it 
will  probably  last  but  for  a  short  time,  or  the  quantity  of  fluid  passed  will  be  small 
in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  motions.  A  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels  in 
stricture  is  usually  indicative  of  ulceration,  and  may  occur,  in  old  contracted  stric- 
ture of  the  intestine,  within  a  very  short  period  of  death. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  individual  causes  of  obstruction,  it 
appears  desirable  (1)  to  attempt  some  kind  of  estimate  of  the  periods  of  life  at  which 
different  kinds  of  obstruction  may  occur ;  (2)  to  review  generally  the  respective  symp- 
toms dependent  on  the  various  organic  or  accidental  conditions ;  (3)  to  determine 
under  what  circumstances,  and  with  what  hope  of  success,  operative  interference  may 
be  had  recourse  to. 

As  regards  our  fii'st  proposition,  it  may  be  laid  down,  generally,  that  the  causes 
of  obstruction  vary  somewhat  in  youth,  middle  age,  and  old  age.  In  youth  they 
appear  to  be  due  chiefly  to  internal  strangulation,  caused  by  bands  of  lymph,  adhe- 
rent omentum,  or  diverticula,  adhesions  of  various  coils  of  bowel  to  each  other,  intus- 
susception, foreign  bodies  taken  by  the  mouth,  cancer  rarely,  and  that  usually  in  the 
rectum.  In  middle  life,  from  twists  of  large  or  small  intestines,  pressure  caused  by 
tumours,  or  pedicles  of  ovarian  or  other  growths,  gall-stones,  intestinal  concretions 
and  foreign  bodies,  intussusception,  simple  or  sjrphilitic  stricture,  mesenteric  hernia, 
intestinal  strangulation  by  bands,  <fec. ;  peritonitis,  often  resulting  in  abscess,  simple 
constipation,  and  from  cancer.  In  advanced  life  from  cancer,  thickened  intestine,  the 
result  of  an  old  hernia  or  other  accidental  cause,  intussusception,  simple  or  accidental 
stricture,  and  lastly  from  twist  or  internal  strangulation. 

The  following  table  indicates  to  some  extent  the  relative  frequency  of  different 
causes  of  obstruction,  irrespective  of  age.  It  is  copied  from  Mr.  Hinton's  valuable 
communication  on  intestinal  obstructions.^  In  135  cases/lhe  following  were  the 
causes  of  obstruction,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency  : — 


Diseased  uterus 
Stricture  of  ileum . 
Cancer  of  small  iutestine 
Internal  hernia : 

Inguinal,  high  up    .  . 

Diaphragmatic  . 

Meso-colic 

Obturator 
Fecal  accumulations    . 
Twist  of  sigmoid  flexure 


3 
4 

19 


In  first  column        .        .10 

Concretions,  calculi,  foreign  bodies        .  7 

Doubtful 8 

Peritoneal  adhesions,  tubercles,  &c.       .  9 

Stricture  of  sigmoid  flexure  .        .        «  10 

Ditto  colon 11 

Ditto  rectum 11 

Intussusception 24 

By  bands,  adherent  diverticula,  uterine 

appendages,  &c 36 


Total 


136 


1.  Congenital  malformations  of  the  intestinal  canal,  giving  rise  to  immediate 
obstruction,  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  rectum  and  its  external  aperture. 
These  deformities,  and  their  treatment,  will  be  found  described  in  the  essay  on 
the  Surgery  of  Childhood,  and  therefore  require  no  further  notice  here. 

Another,  but  very  rare,  condition  of  stricture  has  been  occasionally  found  in  the 
duodenum  of  infantn  :  the  two  following  cases  illustrate  these  structural  alterations :   - 

>  Asm.  Med.  Jaum.  1853,  p.  431. 
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A  child,  when  bom,  pre6ented  no  unusual  symptoms  for  the  first  twenty-four  houn ; 
Tomitiog  then  came  on,  and  continued,  with  short  mtermissionSy  until  death,  which  took 
place  some  thirty  eight  hours  after  birth.  The  bowels  were  nerer  reliered  during  life.  The 
only  disease  found  was  a  stricture  of  the  duodenum,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  gall-duct ;  so 
that  a  probe  passed  down  the  latter  entered  the  doodenum  immediately  below  the  coinstric- 
tion.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  from  what  cause  the  constriction  had  occurred.  On  the 
gastric  aide  of  the  latter,  the  duodenum  was  immensely  distended ;  so  much  so,  that  at  first 
sight  it  appeared  like  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  itself ;  and  only  by  a  more  careful  exa- 
mination was  the  distinction  between  the  stomach  and  intestine  detected,  by  a  ridge  running 
around  their  place  of  junction.^ 

A  child  eighteen  months  old  was  admitted  into  the  Hos|Htal  for  Sick  Ohildren,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  West,  apparently  in  much  pain ;  constantly  whining,  restless,  and  throwing 
about  her  legs  and  arms,  The  mother  had  noticed  that  the  child  vomited  frequently,  reject- 
ing eyerything  she  took ;  there  was  considerable  constipation.    The  child  died  in  a  usw  days. 

The  stomach  presented  a  constriction,  beyond  whicn  was  a  pouch  which  looked  at  first 
like  the  stomach,  but  ended  sharply  at  a  spot  where  there  was  a  fold  of  mucous  membrans ; 
beyond  this  followed  intestine  of  ordinary  character.  A  probe  inserted  into  the  bile-duct, 
from  without,  passed  between  the  two  surfaces  of  this  septum,  and  appeared  just  below  the 
stricture.  The  pouch  was  detected  to  be  duodenum*,  and  what  appeared  to  be  a  fold  ot 
mucous  membrane  at  the  further  end  of  the  pouch,  proved  to  be  a  septum  stretched  with  a 
slight  obliquity,  across  the  calibre  of  the  bowel.  The  septum  was  perforated  almost  exactly 
in  the  middle,  by  a  small  hole  nearly  circular,  and  with  a  smooth  edge.  The  valve  poseessed 
all  the  ordinary  characters  of  intestmal  mucous  membrane.' 

These  strictureB,  so  similar  in  position  and  in  anatomical  relations,  were  probably 
the  result  of  an  abundantly  developed  valve  of  the  duodenum ;  that  in  the  second 
case  becoming  more  obstructiye  as  the  infant  grew,  on  the  principle  that  orifioes  in 
membrane  or  sofl  tissues,  the  result  of  diseased  action,  generally  acquire  a  tendency 
to  contract  towards  their  centres. 

Such  cases  are  interesting,  but  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  treatment. 

2.  Obstructions,  the  result  of  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the  intestines,  have  already 
been  considered  in  the  essay  on  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen  ;  we  merely  allude  to 
them  to  complete  the  causes  of  obstruction  in  our  table. 

3.  Twisting, '  dislocation,'  or  displacement  of  intestine,  producing  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  its  contents,  is  not  a  yery  common  accident,  but  demands  very  careful 
examination  when  it  occurs :  for  not  only  is  its  origin  peculiar  and  its  symptoms 
often  obscure,  but  its  treatmait  is  a  matter  of  very  great  consideration. 

'  Incarceration  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  rotatory  movement,  and  of  this  there 
are  three  varieties. 

'  a.  A  portion  of  intestine  may  have  become  twisted  upon  its  own  axis ;  and  we 
then  find  that  even  semi-rotation  causes  such  an  approximation  of  its  parietes,  that 
they  touch,  and  close  up  the  passage.  This  can  probably  only  occur  in  the  colon ;  and 
according  to  cases  on  record,  only  in  the  colon  ascendens.  Accumulation  of  gas,  and 
unequal  filling  of  difierent  portions  of  the  intestine,  appear,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge  from  the  few  cases  which  have  been  noticed,  to  be  the  cause.  Such  an  occur- 
rence  is  scarcely  oonceiyable  in  the  small  intestine,  on  account  of  the  uniformity  of  its 
calibre,  the  absence  of  angular  flexions,  and  its  loose  position,  as  every  rotation  of  one 
portion  upon  its  axis  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  rotation  of  the  next  segment. 

'  5.  The  mesentery  may  be  the  axis,  and  the  intestine  will  i^en  be  rolled  up  upon 
the  former ;  i.e,  the  entire  mesentery,  or  a  portion  of  it,  is  twisted  into  a  cone ;  and 
in  pix>portion  to  the  number  of  its  rotations,  more  or  less  of  the  intestine  will  be 
dragged  after  it.  In  this  case,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  traction  and  the 
pressure  which  the  dependent  mesenteric  cone  forms  with  the  base  whence  its  point 
rises.  This  variety  can  scarcely  occur  anywhere  but  in  the  small  intestine  and  its 
mesentery. 

'  c.  One  portion  of  the  intestine,  either  single  or  double — a  coil — may  afford  the 
axis  round  which  anotb^  portion  with  its  mesentery  is  thrown,  so  as  to  be  through- 

'  Pathological  Trans,  vol.  xii.  p.  101.  From  the  plate  which  accompanies  the  description 
given  by  Dr.*  Wilks,  it  would  appear  that  the  contraction  in  all  probability  arose  from  a 
highly  developed  valve  of  the  intestine ;  in  the  centre  of  this  valve  or  stricture  may  be  seen 
a  very  ^mall  circular  hole,  apparently  not  larger  than  would  admit  a  probe. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  xii.  p.  121. 
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out  in  contact  with  the  circiunference  of  the  axis,  and  thus  to  compress  it  like  a 
ferule.  This  variety  is  evidently  a  higher  degree  of  the  first,  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  intestine  is  merely  compressed  from  before  backwards,  and,  as  it  were,  flattened 
down.  A  coil  of  small  intestine,  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  the  ccecum,  may  form  the 
axis. 

'  The  last  two  varieties  occur,  like  the  first,  chiefly  at  an  advanced  period  of  life. 
In  early  life,  a  predisix)8ition  to  the  affection  may  be  caused  by  a  congenital  malforma- 
tion of  the  mesentery,  by  large  hemiae,  or  by  small  herniae  when  there  is  adhesion  of 
the  intestine.'  ^ 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  be  reminded  of,  that  the  seat  of  most  incar- 
oerations,  and  of  all  twiaUy  will  be  found  towards  the  posterior  unyielding  wall  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  ;  for  it  is  only  in  that  direction  that  pressure  exerted  on  the  intes- 
tine can  effect  its  incarceratioo ;  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  relation  anteriorly  is 
inconceivable,  on  account  of  the  smoothness  and  yielding  nature  of  the  parts. 

The  symptoms  of  twisting  of  the  intestine,  especially  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  (which 
is  the  most  common  variety),  are  very  uvgent  from  the  first ;  great  pain  is  suddenly 
experienced  in  a  small  circumscribed  spot  of  the  abdomen ;  obstinate  constipation 
usually  setting  in  from  that  date.  If  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  implicated,  there  soon 
follows  very  considerable  distension  of  the  abdomen,  often  distinctly  observed  to  be 
chiefly  confined  to  the  left  side.  The  distension  of  the  abdomen  is  generally  much 
greater  when  the  large  gut  is  affected  than  when  the  twist  implicates  the  small  intes- 
tine. In  the  latter  conditions,  fluids  may  be  injected  into  the  rectum  very  readily, 
and  may  remain,  or  return  tinged  by  fsecal  matter.  In  twists  of  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
we  have  injected  fluids  into  this  division  of  the  bowel ;  if  I'etained  for  a  -time,  they  do 
not  return ;  the  fluid  has  been  thrown  into  the  dilated  sigmoid  portion,  and  cannot 
again  escape ;  vomiting  is  generally  present,  and  often  very  copious  and  constant. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  the  history  and  pathological  conditions  of  these 
accidents : — 

A  man,  aged  28,  liaving  suffered  for  five  days  from  irremediable  constipation, 
died  five  hours  after  admission  to  the  Hospital-ship  Dreadnought.  The  sigmoid  flexure 
fxx^upied  nearly  the  entire  portion  of  the  front  of  the  abdominaf  cavitr,  and  was  in  a  gan- 
grenous state.  The  bowel  was  immensely  distended;  obliteration  of  the  muscular  bands,  and 
rupture  of  the  serous  coat,  having  taken  place.  This  portion  of  the  gut  had  been  originally 
highly  developed,  and  had  now  become  strangulated,  from  falUng  over  on  itself  towai^s  the 
right  side,  causing  a  twisting  and  strangulation.  The  patient  had,  on  previous  occaaious,  been 
subject  to  constipation.' 

A  man,  aged  66,  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  with  a  large  circum- 
scribed swelling,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  carity,  and  apparently 
extended  into  the  pelris.  Fluctuatioa  could  be  distinguished  over  the  whole  of  the  tumour, 
the  surface  of  which  appeared  smooth.  ^2o  solid  matter  could  be  detected  in  any  part  of  it. 
Percussion  gave  a  clear  sound  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  only,  and  there  but  to  a 
small  extent  There  teas  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  A  day  or  two  after  admission,  peritonitis 
came  on,  with  great  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  constant  sickness.  He  died  on  the  fifth  day. 
Thegreater  part  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  occupied  by  a  large  dark-coloured  tumour, 
which  bad  oisplaced  the  various  viscera,  and  encroached  upon  the  chest.  This  mass  was 
farmed  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  enormously  dbtended.  The  dilated  bowel  was  connected  to 
the  left  iliac  fossa  by  a  pedicle  formed  by  an  exuberant  meso-colon,  which  was  twisted  upon 
itself,  and  had  thus  occasioned  partial  obstruction  of  the  gut ;  the  communications  respec- 
tively leading  into  the  colon  above,  and  the  rectum  below,  being  small  and  tortuous.  The 
sigmoid  cavity  was  distended  with  fluid  fieces,  and  contained  one  or  two  hard  masses.  The 
mucous  membrane  was  of  a  dark  livid  colour,  but  not  ulcerated.  Exten^ve  eridences  of 
peritonitis  were  present. 

A  man,  aged  55,  was  admitted  into  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  nine  days  after  almost 
complete  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  A  displacement  of  the  bowel  implicated  the  termination 
of  the  ileum,  c»cum,  and  ascending  colon.  The  latter  was  pressed  upon  and  strangulated  by 
the  termination  of  the  ileum  and  its  stretched  mesentery.  Just  at  the  part  where  the  pres- 
sure was  exerted,  a  gland  in  a  calcareous  state,  as  large  and  hard  as  a  marble,  lay  immedi- 
ately under  the  strangulated  bowel,  and  had  considerable  influence  in  exaggeraUnjy  the 
obstruction,  as  every  effort  to  force  the  contents  of  the  gut  onwards  tended  to  carry  the 
gland  into  the  opening.    Close  above  the  constriction  the  internal  coats  were  extensively 


*  Rokitansky,  Pathological  Anatomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

*  Pathological  Trantnctiinu,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
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ulcerated,  and  perforation  was  about  to  take  place.  In  this  caHe  an  attempt  was  made  during 
life  to  relieve  tne  obstruction  by  operation  in  the  left  loin,  but  without  success,  as  the  ob- 
struction was  above  the  opening  made  in  the  bowel.* 

A  boj  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  with  sickness.  These  s^inptoms 
continued,  varying  in  intensity,  with  complete  constipation.  He  died  on  the  ninth  day.  The 
intestines  were  matted  together.  The  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum  were  greatly  distended  ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine  was  highly  inflamed,  and  two  loops  of  it  were  quite 
black  from  congestion.  The  mesentery  of  these  loops  had  been  twisted  on  itself,  and  had 
caused  strangulation  of  the  gut  attached  ;  and  while  m  this  state,  the  folds  had  fallen  on  an 
intestinal  diverticulum  proceeding  from  the  small  gut  to  the  linea  alba,  about  one  inch  below 
the  umbilicus,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  an  additional  amount  of  mechanical  obetruction  to  the 
circulation  and  contents  of  the  bowel.^ 

Theae  cases  are  apt  illustrations  of  the  usual  forma  of '  twist '  of  the  bowel,  such 
as  occur,  (1)  in  the  sigmoid  flexure;  (2)  about  the  csBCum ;  (3)  of  the  small  intestine. 
As  a  rule,  such  twists,  when  found  in  the  small  bowel,  are  usually  nearer  its  lower 
than  its  upper  extremity. 

Rokitansky  has  very  justly  observed  that  the/>r6c?t9/xm/ton  towards  incarceration 
from  twisting  of  the  gut  is  dependent  on  a* congenital,  or  acquired  long,  loose,  flabby 
mesentery  or  meso-colon.  But  the  mere  existence  of  such  a  state,  which  allows  of 
very  free  movements  of  the  bowel,  is  hai*dly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  occurrence 
of  a  sudden  strangulation  of  the  parts.  It  appears  to  us  that  something  is  requisite 
to  establish  the  twist ;  and  that  this  something  is  to  be  found  in  an  accumulation  of 
fsBCulent  matter,  invariably  present  wherever  such  twists  occur.  This  accumulation 
of  fanses,  fluid  or  solid,  so  loads  and  distends  the  bowel,  that  if  accidentally  it  becomes 
shifted  into  a  position  unfavourable  for  the  free  passage  of  its  contents,  the  intestine 
has  no  power  to  recover  itself;  nor  has  its  peristaltic  action  any  influence  in  altering 
its  position,  or  that  of  the  contained  fasces.  The  mischief  once  started  continues  to 
increase  by  continued  inlets  of  fseculent  matter,  without  any  corresponding  outlet ; 
for  it  will  frequently  be  seen  that,  though  fluid  faeces  from  above  can  enter  the  sigmoid 
flexure  when  twisted,  it  rarely  happens  that  much  is  able  to  escape  into  the 
rectum. 

If,  in  the  dead  subject,  the  large  intestine  be  distended  artiflcially  with  water, 
and  the  mesentery  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  be  abundant,  this  portion  of  bowel  is  first 
seen  to  bulge  forward,  and  then  gradually  rise  up  towards  the  diaphragm.  In  this 
movement  there  is  a  slight  tendency  observed  towards  a  folding  of  the  intestine  on 
its  mesentery ;  this  when  the  abdomen  is  open,  and  no  restriction  applied  to  the 
bowel.  We  have  not,  however,  been  able,  by  simply  distending  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
to  pi*oduoe  actual  twist ;  perhaps  our  experiments  were  too  i^estricted  ;  and  no  doubt 
some  other  cause  is  wanting  to  induce  it  besides  distension  and  free  movement. 
Something,  perhaps,  depends  on  the  motions  of  the  body,  more,  perhaps,  on  the 
presence  of  the  other  viscera  and  the  pressure  or  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  wall 
during  life.  The  following  particulani  of  a  case  bear  strongly  on  this  portion  of  our 
subject. 

A  man,  aged  45,  was  attacked  on  the  10th  of  November  with  diarrhcea.  This 
ceased  on  the  12th.  On  the  13th  he  was  occasionally  sick,  and  complained  of  deep  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  bladder :  and  this  pidn  became  paroxysmal  and  severe  until  his  death. 
Along  the  whole  of  the  left  side  an  unusually  hard  and  broad  ridge  could  be  felt,  extending 
from  the  region  of  the  stomach  to  the  bladder.  Death  took  place  on  the  15th,  almost 
suddenly. 

The  peritonaeum  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  bloody  Ferum.  In  the  epigastric 
region  was  seen  the  transverse  colon,  with  the  omentum  stretched  and  adherent  to  the  ab- 
dominal parietes,  on  the  left  of  the  umbilicus.  The  left  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity  was 
entirely  occupied  by  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ;  it  lay  obliquely,  and  had  forced  the 
diaphragm  high  into  the  chest  The  meso>co]on,  which  was  greatly  thickened  and  elon- 
gated, had  become  t^^asted  on  itself,  and  the  intestine  with  it.  The  gut  was  enormously 
distended  by  fluid  faeces,  and  was  livid,  from  almost  complete  strangulation  of  its  coats  and 
vessels  at  the  seat  of  twist  Mr.  Gay,  under  whose  care  tnis  case  fell,  found  on  examination 
that,  in  the  state  of  tension,  if  the  bowel  was  partly  untwisted  and  then  relaxed,  it  sprang 
back  forcibly  to  its  acquired  and  altered  position  ;  but  that  this  tendency  became  less  as  the 
bowel  was  gradually  emptied  of  its  contents,  until  it  required  little  manipulation  to  restore 

*  Patholoyical  TransactioM,  vol.  ii.  p.  222.  "  Ibid.  vol.  ^-ii.  p.  205. 
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the  bowel  to  its  natural  position,  and  this  without  any  marked  disposition  to  again  become 
twisted.  He  very  justly  remarlu,  that  utuaUy  the  tightness  of  the  twitt  i$  in  proportion  to  the 
distention  of  the  bowel}  A  tube  passed  up  the  rectum  after  death  in  this  case  was  with  some 
little  trouble  introduced  into  the  sigmoid  flexure,  beyond  the  obstruction,  and  could  empty 
the  bowel.  >Vhen  thia  was  effected,  and  the  body  rolled  over  on  the  side,  the  twisted  bowel 
righted  itself. 

The  facts  just  quoted  point  to  this  rule  in  treatment,  that  relief  in  twist  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  is  just  possible  without  opening  the  abdomen,  provided  the  long  tube 
can  be  introduced  into  the  distended  gut,  its  contents  drawn  off,  and  the  twist 
reduced  by  the  altered  condition  of  the  bowel.  But  no  operation  for  the  ultimate 
relief  of  the  patient  will  be  successful  without  the  intestine  be  first  unloaded,  and 
the  twist  subsequently  reduced.  It  may  be  stated  as  an  axiom  in  these  cases,  that 
onoe  formed,  the  twist  prevents  the  escape  of  the  contents,  and  the  contents  of  the 
twisted  portion  maintain  the  distortion ;  to  remedy  the  latter,  the  contents  must  be 
removed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  one  case  already  mentioned,'  the  serous  covering  of 
the  intestine  was  found  ruptui*ed,  after  five  days  of  constipation.  This  rupture  had 
no  doubt  occurred  previous  to  death.  In  an  experiment  made  to  distend  the  large 
intestine  with  water,  the  peritonml  coat  in  several  places  ruptured,  before  the 
muscular  appeared  inclined  to  give  way  under  the  pressure.  This  rupture  of  the 
peritonaeum  appears  usually  to  commence  over  the  transverse  colon,  and  other 
portions  are  subsequently  affected  if  the  distension  is  continued. 

This  tendency  of  the  peritoneum  to  rupture  in  rapid  and  great  distension  of  the 
bowels,  in  cases  of  obstruction,  indicates  the  importance  of  early  interference,  if  any 
operation  be  considered  desirable.  When  peritonitis  has  set  in,  in  consequence  of 
rupture  of  the  serous  membmne,  or  any  other  cause,  operative  interference  would 
probably  be  too  late  to  hold  out  any  prospect  of  success. 

4.  Obstruction  of  the  intestines  occurs  from  a  portion  of  bowel  being  strangulated 
in  a  loop,  or  bound  down  by  a  cord  of  false  membrane ;  or  it  may  be  constricted  by  a 
diverticulum,  adherent  by  its  apex  to  some  opposed  surface  of  the  viscera ;  or  by  the 
Fallopian  tube,  attached  by  its  fimbriated  process  to  some  point  of  peritonaeum  ;  or 
by  a  thickened  and  elongated  piece  of  omentum  fastened  down  at  the  ends  by 
adhesions ;  or  by  other  accidental  circumstances. 

In  an  instance  under  the  care  of  the  author,  a  small  ovarian  cyst  became  suddenly  dis- 
lodged from  the  pelvis,  and  from  accidental  circumstances,  in  its  movement  upwards  it 
revolved  so  that  its  pedicle  became  twisted  and  consequently  shortened.  Symptoms  of  com- 
plete obstruction  soon  followed  this  displacement.  When  the  abdomen  was  opened,  it  was 
found  that  the  cyst  Uv  just  above  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  and  that  the  pedicle  pressed  so 
firmly  upon  the  bowel  that  complete  obstruction  was  thus  effected. 

All  these  conditions,  favourable  to  the  occurrence  of  internal  strangulation,  are 
generally  the  results  of  inflammation  and  effusion  of  lymph. 

6.  Peritoneal  pouches,  which  have  usually  well-defined  rings  for  their  orifices, 
and  the  foramen  of  Winslow — but  this  rarely — have  been  the  seat  of  obstruction  and 
strangulation  of  the  bowel. 

The  causes  of  obstruction  mentioned  in  these  latter  instances  are  attended  by 
symptoms  entirely  similar,  and  only  require  to  be  separated  as  regards  their  patho- 
logical conditions,  but  in  treatment  may  be  considered  under  one  head.  However, 
those  obstructions  which  are  due  to  the  products  of  inflammatory  action  may  occur 
&t  any  time  of  life,  but  most  frequently  in  the  young,  are  very  uncommon  in  old 
age,  and  are  often  found  in  children  ;  whereas  strangulation  by  a  mesenteric  pouch 
is  usually  observed  in  somewhat  more  advanced  life. 

Females  are  rather  more  liable  to  internal  strangulation  than  males;  for  the 
appendages  of  the  generative  organs  offer  additional  pointefor  adhesive  inflammation, 
and,  consequently,  entail  so  much  more  danger.  In  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  con- 
ditions now  under  consideration,  the  small  intestine  is  usually  alone  implicated. 

The  history  and  pathology  of  internal  stranguUtion  caused  by  false  membranes 
and  adhesions  producing  loop,  Ac.,  are  best  illustrated  by  the  following  cases  :— 
>  Pathological  Transactions,  vol.  x.  p.  163.  '  See  the  first  case  on  p.  713. 
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A  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  shows  the  formation  of  a  short 
hand  of  lymph,  adherent  hj  one  extremity  to  the  free  surface  of  a  portion  of  small  intestine ; 
from  this  the  hand  is  seen  to  pass  over  another  portion  of  small  intestine,  and  then  is  im- 
mediately attached  hy  the  other  extremity  to  the  mesentery  supporting  the  latter  piece  of 
howel.  As  the  efiiised  hand  of  lymph  contracted,  it  so  pressed  on  the  portion  of  intestine 
which  was  crossed  hy  the  hand,  that  entire  stoppage  of  the  howels  was  produced. 

A  young  lady,  aged  19,  died  after  a  few  days*  symptoms  of  strangulation  and  vomit- 
ing. The  omentum  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  anterior  ahdominal  wall.  This  was  the  result  of 
old  adhesions.  The  small  intestines  were  greatly  distended.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, on  the  ri^ht  side,  and  dipping  into  the  pelvis,  a  large  portion  of  sphacelated  intestine 
was  seen.  This  was  about  five  inches  in  lengtn,  and  consisted  of  the  ileum,  which  was  con- 
stricted and  strangulated  by  a  ring  formed  by  lym^h  which  had  been  effused  in  some  formor 
attack  of  inflammation.  The  ring  was  so  firm  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  cut  through  to  liberate 
the  intestine.  It  was  formed  by  the  band  of  lymph  being  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  caput  coli  and  stretched  across  to  the  ileum,  to  which  it  adhered  by  the 
other. 

A  child  4  years  of  age  died  after  five  days'  constipation  and  symptoms  of  internal 
strangulation.  The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  contained  some  serum  deeply  tinged  with  blood. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  several  convolutions  of  small  intestine  were  highly  congested 
and  dark-coloured  ]  this  to  the  extent  of  a  foot  in  length  ;  and  one  portion  of  it  was  almost 
black  in  colour.  Tills  latter  portion  was  found  strangulated  by  a  oand  of  false  membrane, 
which  was  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  point  of  an  appendix,  by  the  other  to  the 
mesentery.  The  appendix  was  attached  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  was  about 
an  inch  in  length,  and  communicated  with  the  bowel.  The  appendix,  and  the  band  with  its 
attachments,  K>rmed  a  complete  ring  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

A  man,  aged  20,  died  after  fourteen  days*  complete  constipation.  Near  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ileum,  a  portion  of  it,  nearly  two  feet  long,  much  mstended  and  much  darker 
than  the  rest,  was  firmly  constricted  by  a  narrow  band  (not  thicker  than  whipcord),  which 
passed  from  the  vermiform  process  to  the  ileum  close  to  its  mesenteric  attachment.^ 

In  a  case  in  which  a  portion  of  small  intestine  was  strangulated  through  a  loop  in  the 
great  omentum,  perforation  of  the  bowel  had  taken  place,  and  had  allowed  the  escape  of 
fsBces.' 

A  man,  aged  68,  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  on  March  7,  1861.  He 
had  been  lifting  some  heavy  iron  about  eight  days  previously,  when  he  felt  a  sudden 
strain,  and  immediate  severe  pain  in  the  loins  and  belly.  He  passed  a  restless  night ;  the 
next  morning  there  was  slight  action  of  the  bowels.  He  complained  of  pain  chiefly  in  the 
belly  and  dragging  at  the  umbilicus ;  there  was  also  constipation  from  the  second  day  of 
pain.  Four  days  after  the  attack  he  first  vomited  ;  but  now  everything  taken  was  rejected. 
The  skin  was  cold,  and  eye  sunken ;  there  was  blueness  of  surface,  and  the  pulse  was  small 
and  weak ;  the  tongue  dry  and  brown  ;  abdomen  enormously  distended  and  tympanitic.  No 
stricture  could  be  detected  through  the  rectum.  An  enema-tube  would  not  pass  readily 
beyond  a  short  distance.  Mr.  Johnson  decided  to  open  the  descending  colon,  witn  a  hope  to 
relieve  the  distension ;  but  the  bowel,  when  cut  down  upon,  was  found  collapsed.  The  ques- 
tion of  making  an  exploratory  opening  in  the  abdomen  from  the  front  was  considered,  but 
decided  against.  The  patient  died  on  the  eleventh  day.  The  small  intestine  was  very  vas- 
cular. At  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  close  to  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  a  band  crossed  the  small 
intestine,  forming  a  rin?  around  the  gut  and  the  commencement  of  the  mej^entery.  The 
origin  of  the  ring  was  observed  to  spring  from  the  sigmoid  flexure,  which  waa  drawn  over  to 
the  right  iliac  region  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the  ceecum.  The  tissue  forming  the  ring  was 
loaded  with  fat,  closely  resembling  the  structure  of  an  epiploic  appendix.  The  other  appen- 
dices were  very  long  and  brosd,  and  some  were  perforated  at  their  base,  and  presentea  an 
incipient  condition  of  such  a  ring  as  had  embraced  the  intestine.  There  could  be  little  doubt 
that  this  ring  was  either  formed  in  an  appendix,  or  was  formed  by  the  adhesion  of  two  ndgh- 
bouring  appendices.  The  gut,  where  it  was  bound  down,  was  deeply  marked  by  the  stric- 
ture. From  the  stomach  to  the  situation  of  the  obstruction  the  bowel  was  greatly  distended, 
but  more  particularly  at  the  lower  part,  where  for  about  a  foot  in  length  it  was  stretched  so 
tight  that  it  burst  under  a  stream  of  water  thrown  in  to  wash  it  out ;  and  was  nearly  black 
from  congestion.  The  cbnstricting  band  was  not  adherent  to  the  intestine,  and  after  removal 
from  the  body  the  gut  could  be  easily  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  ring.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  obstruction  was  immediately  over  the  right  common  iliac  artery.  The  csDCum  and 
upper  part  of  the  large  intestine  were  of  the  natural  size,  and  contained  fsQces ;  the  trans«- 
verse  and  lower  portions  were  empty  and  contracted.^  The  external  wound  was  just  below 
the  left  kidney. 

Strangulation  of  bowel  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow  is  most  rare.  We 
cannot  point  to  any  case  within  our  own  experience. 

Obstruction  caused  by  bowel  becoming  entangled  or  caught  in  a  mesenteric  or 
meso-oolic  pouch  is  not  so  unfrequent. 

J  Path.  Soc,  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  62.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p,  269. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  xii.  p.  111. 
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A  specimen  of  meso-colic  hernia,  which  had  not  been  attended  by  strangulation  of  the 
bowel,  was  exhibited  at  the  Pathological  SocietVi  by  Dr.  Peacock,  in  1849 ;  having  been 
removed  from  the  body  of  a  man  aged  30.  Ihe  left  half  of  the  transverse  colon  was 
deflected  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  down  the  middle  line,  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and 
pushed  forward  by  a  larj^e  swelling,  which  projected  on  each  side  of  the  displaced  colon. 
None  of  the  small  int«stines  were  to  be  seen;  but  were  found  concealed  in  the  swelling. 
This  proved  to  be  a  large  pouch  formed  by  a  fold  of  the  meso-colon.  It  was  opaque  below, 
but  the  convolutions  could  be  detected  through  it  at  the  upper  portion.  The  jejunum  entered 
the  pouch  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part ;  and  the  ileum  passed  out  below  and  on  the  right 
side,  about  two  inches  above  the  termination  of  this  portion  of  the  intestine.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  constriction  of  the  bowel ;  nor  did  the  displacement  appear  to  have  been  produc- 
tive of  any  inconvenience  or  disorder. 

A  second  similar  case  was  attended  by  strangulation  of  the  intestine,  and  death.  A. 
man,  aged  27,  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  vomiting.  He  vomited  every- 
thing taken,  and  the  pain  in  the  stomach  was  most  severe.  He  died  about  forty-one  hours 
after  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  The  descending  colon  was  found  lying  on  the  left 
side  of  the  caecum,  and  the  small  intestines  were  contained  in  a  large  pouch  formed  in  the 
left  meso-colon,  and  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  corresponding  large  gut.  The  ileum 
passed  out  of  the  pouch  about  two  inches  above  the  caecum,  and  at  that  point  the  bowel  was 
contracted,  thickened,  and  gangrenous.^ 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  such  causes  of  obstruc- 
tion as  have  been  already  referred  to.  The  symptoms  in  all  such  cases  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  acute  in  their  chaiucter ;  and  prove  rapidly  fatal  if  not  early  relieved.  A  twist 
of  the  large  intestine,  in  its  first  onset,  may  to  some  slight  extent  be  an  exception  to 
this  rule ;  but  even  in  such  an  instance  the  more  acute  symptoms  will  surely  appear 
at  a  comparatively  early  stage  unless  the  obstruction  be  i^moved. 

But,  to  whatever  cause  obstruction  may  be  due,  the  symptoms  are  commonly  so 
similar,  thiii  a  correct  diagnosis  as  to  the  exact  seat  or  actual  cause  of  the  block  is 
not  often  to  be  expected.  We  may,  by  careful  inquiry  and  examination,  approach 
Homewhat  near  it.  But,  whether  occasioned  by  intestine  entangled  in  a  loop,  or 
fissured  omentum  ;  by  a  cicatrix  or  simple  stricture ;  by  a  foreign  body,  or  by  a  twist 
contracting  a  portion  of  gut ;  the  symptoms  will  not  vary  much  in  character,  though 
they  may  somewhat  in  degree,  as  well  as  in  the  periods  of  their  commencement  and 
sequence.  Tension  of  abdomen,  pain,  absence  of  all  abdominal  movements,  constipa- 
tion and  distension,  with  the  coils  of  intestine  often  defined  on  the  thin  abdominal 
wall,  and  persistent  vomiting  :  each  and  all  may  be  present,  and  should  be  present 
to  constitute  the  conditions  of  absolute  obstruction.  Vomiting,  however,  must  always 
be  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  indication  of  the  completeness  of  the  block. 
Its  early  commencement  and  its  persistence  indicate  more  than  any  other  single 
symptom  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the  vital  necessity  of  some  immediate  inter- 
ference if  life  is  to  be  saved  by  any  available  surgical  means.  In  all  internal  stran- 
gulations, it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  symptoms  are  always  acute ;  pain  is 
sudden,  sharp,  and  occasionally  agonising ;  vomiting  sets  in  early  and  is  usually  in- 
cessant. At  first  the  contents  of  the  stomach  alone  are  rejected,  but  if  not  soon 
relieved,  fluid  with  fsecal  odour  and  in  large  quantity  will  now  be  brought  up.  The 
distension  may  not  be  so  great,  as  often  occurs  in  the  more  slowly  operating  causes  of 
obstruction ;  but  still  the  small  intestine,  above  the  seat  of  block,  will  become  much 
loaded ;  there  is  generally  great  tenderness  on  pressure,  for  peritonitis  is  not  long 
delayed ;  the  abdominal  musclas  feel  rigid  to  the  touch,  there  is  early  evidence  of 
grave  constitutional  damage,  anxious  and  drawn  countenance,  espedailly  in  chOdren, 
for  the  portion  of  intestine  at  the  strictured  part  may  soon  thicken  and  inflame,  or 
rapidly  congest  and  mortify.  The  increasing  distension  of  the  upper  bowel  which 
occurs  as  long  as  the  block  lasts  adds  materially  to  these  evils. 

In  the  first  instance  in  the  early  period  of  suspicion  of  obstruction,  purgatives 
should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  This  precaution  cannot  be  too  rigidly  attended  to 
at  the  commencement  of  symptoms.  If  there  be  a  golden  rule  to  guide  us  in  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  ol)struction  it  is  tUs — that  opium  be  administered  by  the  mouth, 
and  aperients  by  the  rectum  alone.  Every  rule  may  have  an  exception,  but  experience 
has  taught  us,  that  whenever  this  rule  hm  been  departed  from  occasion  for  regret 

^  Path.  Soc.  Tram.  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 
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has  followed.  In  addition  to  the  internal  use  of  opium,  enemata  should  be  used 
early  and  freely.  Their  administration  will  soon  prove  whether  the  lower  bowel  is 
free  and  capable  of  retaining  a  proper  quantity  of  fluid,  or  whether,  when  this  is 
returned,  there  comes  with  it  any  faecal  matter  indicative  of  some  escape  from  above. 
In  twists  of  the  large  bowel,  should  an  injection  be  used  and  not  be  returned,  its 
repetition  will  but  add  to  the  evil ;  for  fluid  can  sometimes  be  injected  into  the  twisted 
portion,  and  yet  is  not  capable  of  being  returned.  After  the  lower  bowel  has  been 
thoroughly  washed  out,  and  the  subsequent  enemata  return  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  they  were  injected,  it  will  clearly  indicate  that  no  further  passage  of 
faeces  is  likely  to  be  effected  by  their  continued  use.  The  persistence  of  vomiting 
should  then  decide  the  question  that  no  further  relief  can  be  obtained  withotit  an 
exploratory  operation.  Given  the  distension,  arrest  of  all  faecal  discharge,  and  per- 
sistent vomiUng,  no  other  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  but  that  absolute  obstruction 
exists.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  life  is  to  be  saved,  there  is  no  alternative,  after 
all  other  measures  have  been  tried  and  failed,  but  to  seek  the  seat  and  cause  of  the 
evil  through  an  abdominal  opening,  and  endeavour  to  relieve  it.  Delay  is  now 
dangerous,  and  the  earlier  the  operation  is  performed  the  greater  the  chanoe  of 
recovery  for  the  patient. 

To  decide  on  this  operation  sufficiently  early  is  the  important  responsibility  thrust 
somewhat  suddenly  on  the  medical  attendant.  It  too  often  occurs  that  the  operation 
is  too  long  delayed  to  reader  it  successful.  Its  performance  is  of  so  serious  a  cha- 
racter, and  the  nature  of  the  obsti'uction  usually  gives  so  little  time  for  consideration, 
while  a  chance  of  successful  relief  from  operation  lasts,  that  we  cannot  impress  on  the 
practitioner  too  strongly  the  importance  of  early  action  under  the  circnmstanoes 
mentioned.  It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  incessant  vomiting  is  essentially  the 
most  important  symptom,  as  indicative  of  a  block  which  necessitates  an  operation  for 
its  relief.  If  allowed  to  continue,  it  is  in  itself  a  source  of  extreme  exhaustion  :  if 
allowed  to  continue  until  it  becomes  faecal  in  character,  still  less  hope  can  be  enter- 
tained from  the  effects  of  an  operation.  Faecal  vomiting  not  only  indicates  the 
serious  character  of  the  block,  but  also  that  that  block  has  existed,  comparatively, 
some  time.  It  may  have  been  long  enough  to  permit  the  commencement  of  gangrene, 
or  to  have  set  up  peritonitis  sufficient  to  banish  the  small  hope  we  might  otherwise 
entertain  that  an  operation  held  out  some  prospect  of  life.  Delay  in  operating 
accumulates  danger  after  a  patient  has  been  known  to  vomit  a  few  times.  Peritonitis 
established  without  even  a  gangrenous  condition  of  bowel  is  a  formidable  antagonist 
after  an  operation,  even  with  perfect  liberation  of  the  stricture. 

In  the  treatment  of  external  strangulative  hernia,  when  reduction  cannot  be 
otherwise  effected,  we  have  made  it  a  rule  invariably  to  operate  as  soon  as  vomiting 
had  set  in.  Our  maxim  has  been,  never  to  allow  a  patient  to  vomit  three  times^  but 
to  operate  as  soon  as  vomiting  commences,  if  called  in  sufficiently  early  to  carry  out 
this  treatment. 

In  all  these  cases — acute  obstruction,  from  whatever  cause — the  operation,  being 
decided  on,  should  be  conducted  in  the  usual  method  of  opening  the  abdomen,  by  an 
incision  commencing  in  the  median  line  just  below  the  umbilicus,  and  carried  down 
two  or  three  inches  towards  the  pubes.  Should  this  opening  not  prove  sufficient  to 
enable  the  operator  to  ascertain  the  seat  or  cause  of  obstruction,  it  may  be  enlarged 
upwards  or  downwards,  as  most  convenient  under  the  circumstances.  The  protrusion 
of  distended  bowel  wiU  often  prove  a  difficulty  in  this  stage  of  the  proc^ing,  but 
the  intestine  may  generally  be  held  aside  by  an  assistant  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
operator  to  explore  the  abdomen  with  finger  or  hand. 

It  will  often  be  found  difficult  to  detect  the  seat  of  the  block  without  following 
the  course  of  the  intestine ;  the  operator  will  generally  find  that  this  is  more  readily 
effected  by  commencing  from  below,  and  tracing  up  the  contracted  and  empty  gut, 
than  to  endeavour  to  follow  down  from  above  the  distended  portion,  tiU  the  seat  of 
stricture  is  reached. 

It  is  almost  impossible  within  our  limits  to  lay  down  absolute  directions  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  tho  various  conditions  which  may  be  met  with  under 
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tnany  ciixsumstanoes ;  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  opei'ator  to  overoome 
whatever  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter.  If  one  portion  of  small  intestine  is  dis- 
tended and  another  contracted,  the  probability  is  (intussusception  excluded)  that  the 
cause  of  obstruction  wUl  prove  to  be  some  form  of  internal  hernia,  or  a  band  con- 
stricting, rather  than  any  stricture  of  bowel.  In  the  former  case  it  is  usually  not 
difficult  to  reduce  the  strangulated  portion  by  gently  pulling  on  the  collapsed  por- 
tion, and  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  this  without  the  slightest  trouble,  after  internal 
strangulation,  dependent  on  a  loop  of  the  small  intestine  entangled  in  a  pouch  in  the 
mesentery.  In  this  instance  it  was  most  interesting  to  observe,  as  soon  as  the 
obstruction  was  relieved,  the  collapsed  bowel  commence  gradually  to  become  inflated 
from  the  passage  of  air  into  it  from  the  bowel  above. 

If  the  obstructing  cause  be  due  to  a  band,  this  should  be  divided  at  whatever  may 
be  considered  the  most  desirable  point ;  and  should  there  be  any  evidence  of  bleeding 
from  the  cut  surfaces,  it  is  best  at  once  to  twist  the  vessels,  or  apply  fine  catgut  liga- 
tures to  the  bleeding  points,  or  even  prior  to  the  division  of  a  band,  if  large  or  broad, 
ligatures  may  be  applied  in  either  side  of  the  proposed  line  of  division.  The  removal 
of  a  tumour  will  of  course  be  requisite  if  the  cause  of  obstruction,  as  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  the  author.  In  this  instance  the  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  cyst  lay  over  and 
compressed  the  ileum.  In  twists  of  the  bowel  it  is  not  generally  difficult  to  detect 
the  evil  after  the  abdomen  is  opened.  Some  care  is  requisite  in  handling  the  dis- 
tended intestine.  Its  distension  produces  a  softened  condition  of  its  coats,  and  under 
such  circumstances  the  bowel  is  very  apt  to  be  torn  or  to  rupture,  unless  very  carefully 
manipulated.  Twists  of  intestines  must  always  be  considered  as  most  severe  and 
grave  conditions  to  deal  with,  and  do  not  offer  much  hope  of  benefit  from  operation ; 
still  the  effi>rt  should  be  made,  as  we  are  quite  unable  by  any  other  means  to  relieve 
the  obstruction.  In  the  case  of  a  foi-eign  body  being  impacted  in  the  bowel,  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  remove  it.  K  practicable,  the  portion  of  bowel  in  which  the 
obstructing  mass  is  lodged  should  be  carefully  drawn  out  of  the  abdomen ;  the  intestine 
may  then  be  opened,  the  substance  removed,  and  then  the  orifice  in  the  bowel  closed 
by  a  continuous  suture  of  fine  silk  or  catgut.  This  subject  will  be  found  fully  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  Injuries  of  the  Am)OMEK. 

The  obstruction  being  removed,  the  margins  of  the  abdominal  wound  are  to  be 
brought  together  in  the  usual  manner,  by  sutures  passed  through  its  edges  so  as  to 
include  the  peritoneal  surfaces,  and  the  surface  dressed  with  dry  absorbent  cotton, 
and  flannel  bandages  lightly  placed  round  the  body.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
fully  under  the  influence  of  opium  for  some  days,  the  water  drawn  off  if  necessary 
every  four  hours,  and  the  bowel  not  intei'fered  with  for  a  week,  and  then  only  by 
enemata.  Very  small  quantities  of  fluid  food,  with  ice  to  allay  thirst  if  requisite, 
should  only  be  permitted  for  the  first  six  or  eight  days. 

Such  are  the  general  rules  applicable  to  acute  cases  of  obstruction,  and  which 
will  be  found  with  few  exceptions  to  be  confined  to  the  small  intestine. 

We  have  next  to  consider  another  cause  of  acute  obstruction,  which  may  impli- 
cate small  and  large  intestine.     We  refer  to — 

6.  Invagination,  or  intussusception  of  the  bowel,  is  often  the  result  of  irritation 
caused  by  worms ;  of  tumours  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  of  other 
accidental  causes,  not  always  to  bo  detected  or  explained. 

Invagination  may  frequently  be  observed  in  the  post-mortem  examinations  of 
children.  It  also  often  takes  place  in  grown-up  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes, 
and  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Invagination  may  occur  in  one  or  in  several  parts  of  the  bowel  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  Individual ;  but  when,  on  examination  after  death,  several  intussusceptions 
at«  met  with,  they  are  usually  slight,  and  have  not  been  productive  of  urgent 
symptoms  during  life. 

In  illustration  of  some  of  the  causes  of  intuasitsoeption,  the  following  examples 

are  worthy  of  record  :— 

In  the  Museum  of  St.  George*8  Hospital  is  a  preparation,  which  shows  an  intussnaception 
cauwd  by  the  presence  of  a  tumour  growing  from  the  wall  of  the  bowel  and  projecting  into 
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Traction  of  a  Fibrous  Tumour  of  the 
Intestine. 


its  cavity.     A  process  of  sloughiDg  has  nearly  detached  the  prolapsed  portion  from  the  rest  of 
the  intestine,  and  so  almost  set  free  the  tumour.    The  patient  died  of  peritonitis. 

Another  preparation  in  the  same  Museum  displays  a  portion  of  small  intestine  invaginsted. 
apparently  from  the  irritation  set  up  by  an  ascaris  lumbricoides,  which  may  be  seen  coiW 
round  the  prolapsed  portion.  But  many  other  parts  of  the  bowel  were  also  invaginated ;  tnd 
when  the  patient  died,  the  state  of  the  Dowel  was  not  suspected. 

The  anatomy  of  intussusception  is  interesting.  The  usual  form  of  intussusoep- 
tion  met  with  is  an  inversion  of  a  portion  of  intestine  into  the  tube  of  the  gut  imme- 
diately below.  But  the  relative  conditions  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
bowel  may  be  reversed ;  the  intestine  below  may  be  projected  into  the  intestine  above, 
and  this  would  still  constitute  an  intussusception.     This  latter  state,  however,  is 

exceptional ;  the  former  is  not  uncommon, 
Fio.  158.— Intussasception^caused  by  the  and  may  prove  fatal  if  not  relieved. 

A  perpendicular  section  through  an  in- 
vagination will  display  on  each  side,  and 
lying  parallel  with  each  other,  three  byen 
of  intestinal  wall ;  a  transverse  section  would 
show  these  rings  of  intestine,  one  within  the 
other.  In  each  section,  whether  perpendicular 
or  transverse,  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the 
intestine  will  correspond  in  character;  peri- 
toneum will  touch  peritonaeum,  and  mucous 
membrane  be  in  contact  with  a  similar  tiivoe. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  external  layer  is 
peritonieum ;  the  lining  of  the  inner  layer  ii 
mucous  membrane ;  but  between  these  there 
are  two  opposed  surfaces  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  two  likewise  of  peritoneum. 
Between  the  inner  and  middle  layers,  and  in 
the  space  lined  by  peritoneum,  will  be  a 
certain  portion  of  mesentery  or  meso-colon 
dragged  in  by  the  inner  layer  of  boweJ  a^ 
it  becomes  prolapsed.  The  limit  of  the  inva- 
gination above  is  at  the  outer  or  peritoneaJ 
surface  of  the  bowel,  and  consists  of  an  obtuse 
edge,  formed  by  the  folding  in  of  the  int^tioe 
at  that  point.  The  lower  limit  is  inside  the 
tube,  and  can  only  be  observed  when  the  pit 
is  laid  open.  The  portion  of  intestine  whicb 
receives  the  invagination  is  a  single  layer; 
the  invaginated  portion,  that  which  slips  into 
the  former,  consists  of  two  layers  of  bowel 
A  portion  of  mesentery  will  be  found  between 
these  two  layers,  its  size  and  shape  varying 
with  the  length  of  the  prolapsed  intestizie.  Tli»* 
lowest  extremity  of  this  impacted  mesentery  is  almost  drawn  to  a  point,  and  is  near 
the  extreme  lower  })art  of  the  prolapse.  The  mesentery  is  thicker  and  broader  whvre 
it  enters  the  fold  between  the  two  layers  of  intestine,  so  that  it  becomes  Romewhat 
triangular  in  shape  as  it  lies  between  the  two  layers  of  intestine  already  alluded  to. 
As  the  mesentery  is  attached  to  one  margin  of  the  bowel,  the  bowel  in  prolapdng  is 
somewhat  retarded  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  former ;  for  the  mesentery,  hk^inf: 
always  in  a  state  of  tension,  drags  upon  one  side  of  the  prolapsed  bowel ;  it  will 
therefore  be  found,  especially  in  an  extensive  prolapse,  that  the  prolapsed  end  of  the 
gut,  its  inner  extremity,  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  attached  mesentery ;  from 
which  drcum.stance  the  piece  of  lx)wel  prest^nting  the  prolapse  will  be  found  slightly 
curved  to  one  side,  and  thus  the  whole  mass  assumes  a  crescentic  figure. 

Kokitansky,  in  referring  to  this  condition,  makes  the  following  important  renuu-kh :  — 
*  Firstly,  that  the  invaginated  portion  does  not  lie  parallel  with  its  sheath,  but  alway» 
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'Dflfors  a  greater  curvature  tlian  the  latter,  the  inverted  tube  being  compressed  on  its 
concavity  into  tense  transverse  folds.  Secondly,  that  the  orifice  of  the  invaginated 
portion  of  bowel  does  not  lie  in  the  axis,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  sheath,  but  towards 
the  side ;  and  that,  following  the  traction  exerted  upon  it  by  the  mesenteric  fold  that 
belongs  to  the  inverted  intestine,  it  is  directed  towards  the  mesenteric  wall  of 
the  sheath ;  that  the  opening  is  not  circular,  but  represents  a  fissure.  This  afibrds  a 
diagno^ic  sign  for  the  examination  of  intussusceptions  of  the  rectum,  which  are  with- 
in the  reach  of  manual  exploration.' ' 

Though  intussusception  may  occur  in  almost  any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is 
most  frequently  found  towards  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  may  implicate  any  portion  of  the  large  bowel.  When  an  intussusception  increases 
in  size,  the  involution  is  usually  that  of  the  bowel  below  the  commencement  of  invagi- 
nation ;  if  this  commences  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  more  of  the  upper  ileum 
does  not  disappear,  but  the  prolapse  grows  in  length  at  the  expense  of  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  intestine.  It  will  frequently  be  found  to  extend  to  the  rectum, 
whether  commencing  high  up  or  in  the  descending  colon,  and  may  even  protrude 
through  the  sphincter.  Should  it  originate  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  it  may  con- 
tinue downwards  so  as  to  involve  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  caecum  and  colon  more  or  less. 

A  boy.  Dearly  &Ye  years  of  a{^e,  complained  of  goreDeaa  about  the  anas,  the  result  of 
aacarides.  The  next  day  he  was  seized  with  sudden  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomeu, 
and  strained  several  times  at  stool,  but  passed  nothing.  He  soon  afterwards  Tomited. 
He  continued  to  go  to  stool  every  half-hour.  In  the  afternoon  he  experienced  constant 
desire  to  fro  to  stool,  and  passed  a  clot  of  blood.  On  some  of  these  occasions  he  passed  dark- 
coloured  blood  and  slimy  matter.  There  was  ereat  restlessness,  and  thirst.  The  abdomen 
was  more  swollen  above  than  below  the  unibiHcus.  There  was  much  tenderness  over  it 
on  pressure.  The  symptoms  continued  unrelieved,  and  death  took  place  on  the  fifth  day. 
A  considerable  intussusception  had  occurred  of  the  ileum  through  the  ileo-cascal  valve; 
the  appendix  was  also  carried  in.  About  S^  inches  of  bowel  protruded  into  the  ciecum. 
The  involved  part  was  of  a  deep  red  colour.  It  was  so  firmlj  grasped  by  the  ileo-csscal 
valve,  that  the  effort  to  reduce  it  appeared  likely  to  tear  the  howel.* 

A  child,  six  months  old,  died  after  sixty  hours  of  suffering  from  vomiting  and  dtscbarge 
of  bloody  mucus  from  the  rectum.  The  whole  of  the  colon,  ascending  transverse  and  de- 
scending, had  passed  into  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  prolapse  was 
purple  from  strangulation.' 

The  two  foregoing  cases  mark  the  prominent  symptoms  of  acute  invagination  of 
intestine ;  sudden  pain  ;  constant  and  urgent  desire  to  stool,  with  little  ffecal  matter 
passed,  but  blood  in  clots  or  bloody  mucus  escaping  in  small  quantities ;  more  or  less 
vomiting;  great  distress,  both  general  and  local ;  and  death  following  in  a  few  days. 
But  death  may  be  somewhat  sudden. 

A  sailor,  during  a  railway  journey,  was  observed  to  place  himself  on  the  floor  of  the  car- 
riage, but  had  no  attention  paid  him  by  his  fellow-paasenf^ers.  At  the  journey's  end  be  was 
found  dead.  The  abdomen  presented  marks  of  severe  peritonitis.  A  fold  of  intestine  near 
the  termination  of  the  ileum,  six  inches  in  length,  was  intussuscepted  and  gangrenous.  Pro- 
bably in  this  instance  the  mischief  was  of  some  few  days'  duration.^ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  intussusception  may  be  confined  to  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  small  intestine,  while  at  the  same  time  the  obstruction  may  be  as 
complete  as  it  is  sudden ;  or  it  may  implicate  both  small  and  lai^  bowel,  and  yet 
Uie  symptoms  may  not  be  urgent  till  some  days,  or  even  some  weeks,  have  elapsed, 
and  ultimately  prove  fatal. 

In  the  first  instance  the  case  may  be  distinguished  as  aeuU  ;  the  symptoms  will 
be  severe  soon  after  the  attack,  and  indicative  cif  complete  obstruction  and  strangula- 
tion, to  be  rapidly  followed  by  the  death  of  the  part ;  which  may  be  thrown  off  and 
\je  passed  by  stool,  and  the  patient  recover,  or  may  be  followed  by  perforation  of  the 
bowel  and  the  death  of  the  patient.  In  the  other  case,  though  some  of  the  symp- 
toma  of  invagination  may  be  present,  there  need  be  no  absolute  obstruction  for  weeks 
following  the  commencement  of  the  invagination. 

In  other  instances  the  symptoms  appear  to  extend  over  a  much  longer  period, 

>  Path.  Anat.  vol.  ii.  p.  66.  *  Path.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 

*  iWrf.  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  *  Ihid.  vol.  i.  p.  77. 
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and  ultimately  prove  fatal ;  or  if  the  strangulated  bowel  Blough  off,  may  terminate 
favourably, 

A  man,  aged  25,  suffered  from  attacks  of  collicky  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  inadually 
lost  flesh.  Chie  day  he  became  suddenly  worse,  and  on  the  foUowing  dav  died ;  nearly 
four  months  from  the  supposed  date  of  the  commencement  of  his  attack.  About  six 
inches  of  ileum,  caecum,  and  the  first  part  of  the  ascending  colon,  had  passed  into  the 
large  bowel  beyond.  There  was  no  appearance  of  gangrene  in  any  part.  The  colon  con* 
tained  much  mucus  and  coagulated  blood.  The  mucous  membrane  was  turgid  and  purple. 
The  involved  layers  of  the  intestine  were  firmly  adherent  to  each  other  by  dense  bands  of 
false  membrane.' 

The  separation  and  passage  of  tht»  strangulated  portion,  with  recovery,  is  a  result 
we  may  occasionally  anticipate,  and  it  has  been  known  to  occur  in  some  few  ease^  ; 
nor  does  the  loss  of  the  piece  of  bowel  appear  to  be  attended  by  any  subsequent  evil 
consequenoep. 

A  boy,  aged  5,  was  taken  ill  four  months  previously  to  the  time  at  which  a  mass  of 
bowel  was  passed.  At  first  he  suffered  from  ample  fever,  but  afterwards  experienced  much 
distress.  He  complained  chiefly  of  pain  in  the  r^ion  of  the  bladder ;  but  there  was  no  ten- 
derness. The  urine  was  sometimes  retained  for  a  long  time.  The  bowels  were  very  much 
confined,  sometimes  for  fifty  hours.  There  was  occasional  vomiting.  He  was*^  never 
known  to  pass  blood.  Eight  inches  of  the  ileum,  the  agcum  with  its  appendiv,  and  about  four 
inches  of  the  colon,  were  passed  by  stool.  The  tissues  were  almost  black,  and  oflenrive. 
Diarrhosa  preceded  the  discharge  of  the  separated  bowel.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  from  this 
event  the  little  patient  seemed  quite  well,  and  the  bowels  acted  regularly. 

This  case  occurred  in  1847,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hesilridge  Buckby,  of  Sutton-on-Trent. 
In  September  1863,  he  kindly  wrote  to  the  author  to  the  following  effect:  'I  have  much 
pleasure  in  informing  you  my  little  patient  has  continued  in  perfect  health  ever  since  his  re- 
storation.   I  saw  him  the  other  day.* 

V.  T.,  aged  18,  was  seized  with  severe  paroxysmal  pain  in  the  abdomen.  This  continued 
and  increased  without  relief ;  and  was  followed  by  stercoraceous  vomiting.  Symptoms  of 
general  peritonitis  came  on,  without  any  relief  from  the  bowels.  The  more  urgent  symptoms 
were  relieved  under  the  use  of  calomel  and  opium ;  but  no  evacuation  was  obtuned.  On 
the  tenth  and  following  day  enemata  were  returned  without  any  faecal  tinge.  On  the  twelfth 
day  some  fnculont  matter  was  brouprht  away ;  and  more  faeces  passed  after  a  dose  of  castor- 
oil.  On  the  nineteenth  day  he  had  three  motions.  The  last  consisted  of  bright  florid  blood, 
mingled  with  many  portions  of  the  small  intestine.  The  two  previous  motions  were  said  to 
have  been  of  precisely  the  same  character,  and  to  have  contained  many  '  skins.'  At  the 
expiration  of  six  weeks  the  patient  returned  to  his  usual  occupation.* 

Peritonitis  may  be  the  result  of  perforation  of  the  bowel  during  the  separation  of 
the  sloughing  prolapse,  in  which  case  acute  pain  and  much  sufllering  are  generally 
followed  by  rapid  deaths 

It  will  appear  that,  although  invagination  has  been  classed  with  the  causes  of 
acute  strangulation,  many  cases  occur  in  which  the  symptoms  are  not  very  acute, 
last  some  time,  and  even  terminate  in  recovery,  though  at  a  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of 
the  bowel. 

The  general  symptoms  of  intussusception  are  usually— pain  referred  to  the  seat  of 
the  mischief,  often  of  an  acute  character,  sudden  in  its  attack  and  confined  in  its 
extent ;  constant  and  ofben  urgent  depire  to  evacuate,  but  without  satisfactory  result; 
scanty  motions  more  or  less  mixed  with  mucus  and  fi-equently  with  blood  ;  generally 
a  swelling,  sausage-like  in  shape,  is  to  be  felt  in  or  near  the  position  of  the  ileo-csecal 
valve ;  constipation  according  to  the  amount  of  obstruction ;  and  vomiting  when 
obstruction  becomes  entire ;  then  also  will  distension  of  the  bowel  follow,  and  gradu- 
ally become  more  and  more  evident.  In  the  more  chronic  case  distension  may  not 
occur,  and  will  most  probably  be  but  slight,  if  at  all  present.  No  age  is  exempt  from 
invagination,  but  children  are  most  liable  to  its  occurrence.  In  a  table,  dravm  up 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  131  cases,  90  occurred  in  children  of  six  years  of  age  and  under.' 

The  pain  in  such  instances  is  often  intermittent,  but  well  marked ;  when  present, 
the  child  doubles  itself  forwards  and  often  rests  its  head  on  the  bed,  kneeling. 
Intussusception  without  strangulation  may  not  even  be  suspected  for  some  time  alter 
its  commencement ;  in  some  casas  not  until  the  end  of  the  invaginated  bowel   is 

»  Path,  Trans,  vol.  vii,  p.  193.  a  iWa.  vol.  vii.  p,  190. 

'  MedrChir,  Trans,  vol.  Ivii. 
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detected  in  the  rectum,  or  has  made  its  appearance  through  the  sphincter.  But  in 
all  acute  cases  there  will  be  early  passage  of  blood,  distension  of  the  abdomen  from 
the  bowel  above  the  block  becoming  dilated  by  fluid  and  flatus ;  oonstont  desire  to 
defascate  without  the  trace  of  any  fseculent  matter  in  whatever  is  passed ;  continuous 
vomiting  of  all  fluids  teken  by  the  mouth,  and  that  ejected  becoming  fiecal  in  odour 
if  the  patient  survives  many  hours.  The  obstruction  being  fully  esteblished,  nothing 
but  blood  or  bloody  mucus  will  be  passed  per  anum. 

In  the  more  chronic  form,  as  the  invagination  increases  (which  is  always  the  case) 
and  is  allowed  te  remain  unrelieved,  without  any  general  symptoms  of  obstruction,  a 
change  will  probably  gradually  occur  which  will  render  it  incapable  of  being  reduced. 
This  change  is  usually  rapid  in  the  acute  form,  but  may  not  occur  for  some  weeks  in  a 
chronic  case.  From  pressure  exerted  on  the  coate  of  the  bowel  and  its  mesentery, 
congestion  followed  by  inflammation  is  sooner  or  later  liable  to  occur.  One  result  of 
this  is  a  more  than  natural  secretion  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  entengled  piece ; 
frequently  the  discharge  is  mixed*  with  blood  ;  a  symptom  of  much  importance  in  the 
diagnosis  of  intussusception,  for  we  may  safely  say  the  greater  the  proportion  of 
blood  the  more  complete  the  obstruction.  But  as  the  invaginated  mass  becomes 
thickened  the  peritoneal  surfaces  become  gradually  adherent  to  each  other,  commencing 
at  or  near  the  entrance  of  the  upper  ring  of  the  sheath.  At  this  line  there  will  also 
be  a  certain  amount  of  strangulation  exerted  upon  the  portion  within  the  ring.  This 
is  the  first  step  made  by  nature  to  remedy  the  evil,  if  it  be  not  otherwise  relieved,  so 
that  presently  the  prolapsed  portion  may  be  cast  ofi'  by  slough,  and  also  that  the 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  may  be  provided  against,  by  the  cohesion  and 
subsequent  union  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
severed  intestine. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  apparent  that  it  is  a  very  important 
point  in  practice  to  be  able  to  diagnose  between  the  more  acute  cases  in  which 
strangulation  early  ensues,  and  the  more  chronic  forms  of  invagination,  in  which 
much  bowel  may  be  implicated  and  yet  give  time  for  hopeful  interference.  Whatever 
portion  of  bowel  be  involved,  and  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  implicated,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  in  the  investigation  of  a  case,  given  the  general  symptoms,  is  to 
examine  the  bowel  per  rectum ;  frequently  the  lower  end  of  the  involuted  part  will 
be  there  detected  by  the  finger.  This  will  at  once  be  diagnostic  of  intussusception, 
although  it  may  not  indicate  the  extent  of  bowel  involved.  If  no  evidence  of  pro* 
lapse  be  found  in  the  rectum,  it  is  next  desirable  to  examine  carefully  the  surface  of 
the  abdomen  in  order  to  detect  any  swelling  caused  by  the  invaginated  mass.  This 
often  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  but,  should  the  resistance  of  the  abdominal  muscles  or 
the  distended  stete  of  the  bowels  obscure  ite  position,  the  use  of  an  aniesthetic  will  prove 
advantageous  by  relaxing  abdominal  rigidity,  and  generally  will  enable  the  surgeon 
to  detect  the  seat  of  obstruction  by  the  presence  of  some  swelling  or  hardness.  The 
pi*olapsus  having  been  detected  in  the  rectum,  or  suspected  elsewhere  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a  tumour  and  general  symptoms  of  invagination,  enemate  of  warm  water  or 
injection  of  air  may  be  tried  with  a  hope  to  overcome  it.  The  pelvis  of  the  patient 
should  be  well  raised  during  this  time,  the  better  to  retein  the  fluid,  and  thus  by  ite 
weight  to  assist  in  the  attempt  at  reduction.  If  the  prolapse  be  suspected  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  portion  of  the  lower  bowel  alone,  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  may  possibly 
reduce  it ;  but  the  experience  of  the  author  entirely  confirms  the  following  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  Hutehinson's,  '  I  have  not  found  any  case  recorded  in  which  sponteneous 
return  of  a  well-recognised  intussusception  occurred ;  and  those  in  which  art  suc- 
ceeded are  comparatively  rare.'  '  But  as  a  rule  when  extensive  invagination  has 
taken  place  no  amount  of  injection  or  use  of  bougie  will  prove  useful,  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  return  of  the  injected  water,  if  unmixed  with  f»eulent  matter,  is  a  pretty 
clear  index  that  complete  ol>struction  exists ;  or,  if  mixed  with  even  a  small  amount 
of  faeces,  the  condition  is  such  as  to  leave  mora  hope  of  relief  by  operation.  The 
mechanical  condition  of  a  Itu^e  |iortion  of  invaginated  bowel  randers  it  perfectly 
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hopeles8  to  expect  any  benefit  from  any  treatment  short  of  oiieratiou,  supposing,  of 
course,  that  the  invagination  has  not  already  been  relieved  by  slough. 

In  the  last  edition  of  this  work  the  author  supported  the  view  that  it  were  better 
to  allow  a  case  of  intu«usception  to  run  its  course,  with  the  prospect  of  its  being 
relieved  by  slough,  rather  than  to  interfere  by  abdominal  section  with  the  hope  to 
relieve  it.  Since  then  several  cases  have  been  operated  on  with  varying  success  by 
several  surgeons,  and  also  by  the  author.  The  result  of  this  conjoined  expenence  is, 
that  in  many  cases  the  operation  is  to  be  advocated,  should  certainly  be  undertaken, 
and  may  probably  prove  successful. 

But,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  pointed  out,  some  discrimination  is  needed  in  the 
selection  of  C!%ses  for  operative  interference.  He  has  properly  classed  cases  of  intus- 
susception as  those  which  are  early  marked  by  symptoms  of  stran{jrulation^  and  those 
which  are  simply  irreducible,  except  by  surgical  interference.  '  The  former  tend 
rapidly  either  to  the  death  of  the  patient,  or  his  relief  by  gangrene  of  the  constricted 
part.' 

It  is  only  in  the  more  chronic  cases  that  operative  interference  is  likely  to  prove 
beneficial.  In  the  more  acute  cases  in  which  complete  strangulation  has  occurred, 
made  evident  by  entire  stoppage  of  fsecal  matter,  passage  of  blood  only,  and  continued 
vomiting,  unless  an  operation  be  performed  for  its  relief  very  early  indeed  after 
intussusception  has  occurred  and  is  detected,  it  will  probably  prove  a  failure,  for  when 
the  bowel  is  attempted  to  be  unravelled,  the  parts,  from  having  become  matted 
together,  render  reduction  impossible.  Such  was  the  case  in  an  instance  under 
the  author's  immediate  observation,  although  the  operation  was  performed  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  the  commencement  of  the  stoppage.  In  this  case  it  was  found 
impossible  to  reduce  the  invagination  either  from  below  or  from  above,  without  the 
application  of  force  which  would  have  torn  open  the  bowel ;  the  mesentery  became 
slightly  lacerated  in  the  attempts  made  at  reduction.  The  child  nearly  died  on  the 
table,  before  the  wound  of  the  abdomen  was  closed,  and  only  survived  the  operation 
a  few  hours.  Mr.  Hutchinson  remarks  that,  *  if  the  operation  were  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  acute  strangulation,  there  would  always  be  a  risk  that  the  surgeon  might  find 
the  parts  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  and  might  discover  that  he  had  interfered  only  to 
take  away  the  patient's  last  chance.' 

In  the  more  chronic  cases,  however,  the  operation  should  be  at  once  attempted 
when  other  measures  for  the  reduction  of  the  bowel  have  not  proved  successful,  for 
we  know  from  exj)erience  that  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  reduction  of  the  prolapse 
if  left  to  nature,  and  that  the  longer  it  is  left  unrelieved  the  greater  the  chances  of 
adhesion,  exhaustion,  or  even  gangrene. 

The  operation  of  opening  the  abdomen  for  the  relief  of  intussusception  is  in  all 
respects  similar  to  that  for  any  other  form  of  obstruction,  and  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. But  with  regard  to  the  prolapse  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  some  diffi- 
culty may  be  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  it.  As  in  the  management  of 
obstruction  from  other  causes,  so  in  intussusception,  we  have  found  it  most  convenient 
and  more  easy  to  follow  up  the  empty  portion  of  bowel  from  below  the  seat  of 
obstruction,  and  to  draw  upon  it  when  arrived  at  that  point,  rather  than  endeavour 
to  effect  the  reduction  by  manipulating  and  drawing  upon  the  upper  and  distended 
lx)wel. 

It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  open  the  abdomen  in  any  case  of  obstruction 
is  a  very  serious  undertaking ;  in  almost  all  its  aspects  more  serious  than  abdominal 
section  for  the  removal  of  a  tumour.  Prior  to  operation  in  the  latter  case  the  intes- 
tine can  always,  and  always  should,  be  emptied ;  in  many  instances  during  the  operation 
the  intestines  are  hardly  seen,  and  but  little  exposed ;  we  remove  what  is  often  a  source 
of  much  local  trouble.  In  the  former  the  intestine  above  the  obstruction  is  always 
somewhat  distended,  often  gre»itly  distended.  The  patient,  too,  is  already  mow*  or  less 
exhausted  by  vomiting,  if  not  by  some  greater  and  graver  evil  dependent  on  the  pro- 
lapse.   Without  such  complications,  the  simple  abdominal  section  in  one  of  tender  years 

'  Med,-Chir,  Trans,  vol.  Ivii. 
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— ^it  may  be  even  in  one  of  infancy — is  of  itself  a  very  serious  risk,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  bowel  mart  be  exposed  to  a  great  extent.  Under  such  conditions  a  serious 
depressing  influence  is  produced  by  this  exposure.  The  protruding  and  distended 
intestine  may  also  become  a  source  of  trouble,  even  after  the  invagination  has  been 
reduoedy  for  difBculty  is  occasionally  experienced  in  replacing  the'  bowels  within  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  This  may  greatly  prolong  the  operation  and  add  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  chUd.  Even  when  much  distended,  we  would  prefer  not  to  puncture  the  inte^i- 
tine,  if  it  be  possible  to  avoid  doing  so.  After  such  a  puncture  a  patient  has  been 
known  to  recover,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  puncture  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal, 
by  allowing  the  contents  of  the  bowel  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  it 
should  appear  impossible  to  replace  the  bowel  without  in  some  way  or  other  diminish- 
ing its  calibre,  the  most  prudent  step  is  to  puncture  it  with  a  fine  trocar,  and,  pre- 
vious to  the  intestine  being  returned,  to  secure  the  punctured  point  with  a  ligature, 
so  that  the  best  possible  precaution  be  taken  to  avoid  the  escape  of  its  contents. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  more  chronic  conditions  productive  of  obstruction. 

1.  Habitual  constipation  may  become  accidentally  prolonged  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  anxiety;  or  the  accumulation  of  fsecal  matter  may  be  mistaken  for  a  tumour, 
so  circumscribed  occasionally  is  the  collection  in  the  large  intestine.  The  time  which 
may  elapse  while  the  bowels  are  entirely  closed,  and  the  amount  of  fseces  which  may 
be  collected  therein,  would  surpass  belief,  were  it  not  that  the  experience  of  those 
now  living  can  confirm  the  statements  made  by  writers  on  this  subject. 

A  lad,  aged  7,  on  recovering  from  an  attack  of  fever,  was  affected  with  great  torpor 
of  the  bowels.  This  gradually  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  in  two  years  treatment 
failed  to  have  auy  effect.  When  admitted  into  the  Free  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Qay, 
it  was  stated  that  nothing  whatever  had  passed  from  the  bowels  for  three  months.  The  health 
had  not  sufiered ;  the  appetite  was  good.  The  body  was  ^^reatly  enlarged,  and  was  forty-nine 
inches  in  girth  ;  and  there  was  iuconvenience  to  respiration.  There  was  considerable  pro- 
minence on  the  left  side,  as  if  the  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure  were  chiefly  loaded. 

A  speculum  was  passed  into  the  rectum,  and,  after  dilating  it,  an  enema  tube  was  passed 
high  up.  The  contents  of  the  bowel  were  washed  out  by  a  stream  of  warm  water  kept  coa- 
stantlv  playing  upon  them,  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  A  large  quantity  of  hard  black  fseces, 
lik»  cmoers,  was  Drought  away.  These  measures  repeated  several  times  reduced  the  girth  of 
the  abdomen  to  twenty-six  inches.^ 

The  surgeon  is  usually  consulted  at  the  latter  period  of  obstinate  constipation, 
which  has  at  last  arrived  at  complete  obstruction  of  the  intestine ;  and  as  all  power 
of  propulsion  is  then  lost,  the  contents  have  to  be  removed  mechanically.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  the  aid  of  repeated  warm-water  enemata ;  or  by  means  of  some  kind 
of  sooop  or  short  lever,  with  which  the  lowest  masses  of  hardened  fseces  should  be  caro- 
fully  dislodged.  The  sphincter  muscle  is  often  excessively  irritable  and  painful  under 
these  conditions.     The  use  of  an  anaasthetic  will  then  be  found  most  advantageous. 

Purgatives  in  such  cases  are  not  of  much  use,  until  the  load  is  somewhat  reduced 
in  the  lower  bowel. 

The  following  very  instructive  case  is  mentioned,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Burne,  by  the  late  Dr . 
R.  Williams,  Phyneian  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  A  lady,  aged  35,  wa<i  attacked  with  severe 
gastrodynia,  and  most  obstinate  constipation.  Paroxysms  of  pain  recurrsd  at  short 
intervals,  gradually  became  more  frequent,  and  atlengthauotidian.  Each  meal  w«is  followed 
by  pain  so  severe  and  continued  that  she  limited  herself  to  dry  biscuit  and  brandy-and- 
water;  and  this  was  commonlv  rejected.  Nothin?  (?ave  relief  but  opium,  of  which,  for 
months,  she  took  not  less  than  sixty  f^ains  daily.  Her  bowels,  independent  of  the  astringent 
efTeets  of  opium,  were  always  greatly  constipated ;  and  no  quantity  of  salts,  oil,  or  senna  in 
the  least  moved  them;  elaterium,  croton«oil,  or  other  powerful  purgatives  immediately 
inverted  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  were  rejected.  Calomel  was  the  only  medicine 
which  would  act  upon  the  bowels,  and  this  not  until  her  mouth  was  affected. 

From  this  cause  she  frequently  had  no  evacuation  for  six  weeks  together ;  and  in  one 
year,  when  much  weakened  by  repeated  salivation,  so  that  it  was  necessarv  to  defer  the 
administration  of  the  calomel  as  long  as  possible,  she  had  only  one  evacuation  every  three 
months^  or/our  in  the  year. 

At  the  times  her  bowels  acted  she  suffered  immensely,  her  pains  being  more  severe,  if 

*  Path,  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  174. 
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pOBflible,  tban  those  of  labour.  The  fiscal  matter  when  passed  was  enormous  in  quantity, 
nealtby  in  colour,  and  was  formed  into  laige  round  lumps  or  scybala,  each  certainly  not  len 
than  a  large  foetal  head,  and  so  numerous  as  often  to  fill  a  common-^ized  pail.' 

We  may,  perhi^ps,  have  travelled  somewhat  from  the  path  of  oar  especial  calling, 
in  introducing  the  latter  caaes,  illustrative  of  chronic  obstruction  of  the  intestine. 
But  the  accumulation  of  laige  quantities  of  fseces  is  often  productive  of  a  strange  and 
anomalous  train  of  symptoms;  often  such  as  indicate  structural  obstructions;  or 
simulate  morbid  growths  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  even  retention  of  urine  from 
pressure  on  the  urethra,  &c.,  as  occurred  in  a  case  under  the  author's  notioe,  in  which 
the  rectum  was  enormously  distended  by  hardened  fieoeB.  Experience,  discrimination, 
and  careful  examination  are  often  requisite  to  insure  a  correct  diagnosis  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  these  collections :  and  without  extreme  caution,  the  surgeon  may  be 
baffled  in  his  attempts  to  unravel  the  conditions  attendant  on  a  loaded  intestine, 
accompanied  by  obstinate  constipation.  With  a  gut  greatly  distended  by  faecal  matter, 
and  with  the  symptoms  of  organic  obstruction,  it  will  frequently  happen  that  the 
bowels  act  freely,  and  yet  without  relief,  or  any  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  abdomen. 
It  is  but  the  over-shot  of  the  sluice  :  the  head-stream  is  dammed  up ;  the  canal  is 
loaded  to  over-flowing. 

2.  Obstruction,  the  result  of  injury,  we  need  but  allude  to  here.  The  conditions 
and  treatment  have  been  already  described  ;  see  Vol.  I.  Injuries  of  Abdomen. 

3.  Constipation,  occasionally  amounting  to  obstruction  of  many  days' standing,  or 
even  of  a  fatal  character,  is  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  peritonitis,  attendant  on  tubercu- 
lar deposit  in  the  subserous  cellular  tissue,  or  the  result  of  other  causes  ;  a  condition 
often  accompanied  by  ulceration  of  adjacent  and  adherent  surfaces  of  the  intestine.' 
A  direct  communication  thus  takes  place  between  two  or  more  opposed  sur&oes  of 
bowel ;  often  an  abscess  is  found  within  the  abdomen,  communicating  through  ulcer- 
ated openings  with  several  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  there  is  great  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  and  often  rejection  of  all  food  ;  an  unyielding  abdominal  wall  and  an 
irregularity  of  its  surface ;  general  but  not  exquisite  tenderness ;  and  constipation  of, 
perhaps,  some  days'  standing.  Such  symptoms  might  at  first  sight  convey  the  idea 
that  obstruction  was  due  to  some  of  the  causes  previously  enumerated.  But  in  soch 
cases  as  we  have  now  under  consideration,  there  are  usually  general  indications  of 
tuberculous  cachexia  long  before  symptoms  of  obstruction  set  in.  The  conditions  of 
the  bowels  is,  however,  as  a  rule,  extremely  uncertain  in  these  cases :  occasionally 
confined,  but  more  frequently  relaxed.  With  adhesion  of  peritoneal  surfaces,  and 
ulceration  through  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  obstruction  is  rare ;  and  is  rather  the 
exception,  unless  the  calibre  of  the  bowels  is  contracted  by  the  pressure  of  abscess,  or 
diminished  by  false  membrano,  or  other  media,  stretched  across  the  tube.  Looseness 
of  bowels  is  the  usual  condition  in  the  cases  just  considered. 

4.  Stricture  of  the  intestine  is  the  most  common  cause  of  obstruction. 
Strictures  of  the  intestine  occur  under  various  conditions,  independent  of  cancerous 

deposit  in  the  walls  of  the  gut.  The  chief  causes  of  simple  stricture  are  due  to  the 
action  of  caustic  substances  ;  to  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  causing  ulceration  and 
contraction ;  to  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  ulceration ;  to  ulceration  of  the  mncous 
membrane  without  any  known  cause  ;  to  the  thickening  attendant  on  an  old  reducible 
hernia  ;  and  to  an  inflammatory  action  taking  place  in  the  walls  of  a  portion  of  the 
intestine,  terminating  in  the  efiusion  of  fibnne,  and  subsequent  contraction  of  the  canal. 

Stricture  the  result  of  disease  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine  is  rare. 
We  believe,  when  met  with,  it  usually  follows  cicatrisation  and  contraction  after 
ulcer,  the  direct  effect  of  some  escharotic  swallowed  ;  or  of  some  other  form  of  ulcer 
which,  in  healing,  has  narrowed  the  diameter  of  the  gut. 

Stricture  of  the  duodenum  is  uncommon.  We  have  met  with  a  few  iustanoes  of 
it.  In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  a  specimen  of  a  stricture  of  the  duo* 
denum  ;  the  stricture  is  half  an  inch  in  length.  It  appears  simple  in  its  chaiucter, 
but  has  no  history  attached  to  it.' 

*  Bume,  On  Habitual  Conitipationy  p.  28. 

'  Au  interesting?  case  is  recorded  by  Ut,  Bristowe,  Path,  Ttxm$.  vol.  viii.  p.  200. 

»  Series  xxiii.  No.  1176.  ^  j 
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The  following  caae  well  illustntet  the  effects  of  an  eacbarotib  substance  introduced  into 
the  stomach.  A  woman,  aged  40,  accidentally  swallowed  about  half  a  wineglasaful  of 
'  Burnett's  solution '  (chloride  of  zinc),  and  was  immediately  seized  with  violent  pain  and 
vomiting ;  but  under  treatment  recovered  from  the  immediate  efi'ects  of  the  poison.  A  month 
afterwards, jMun  and  vomiting  returned ;  and  in  about  two  months  after  she  was  admitted  into 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Markham.  All  food  taken  was  rejected ;  and  she 
died  about  four  weeks  after  her  admission,  and  some  three  months  after  taking  the  fluid.  In 
the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  valve,  the  stomach  was 
so  contracted  as  only  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  small  bougie.  The  constriction  was  clearly 
the  result  of  a  cicatrix.' 

A  young  lady  had  accidentally  some '  Burnett's  fluid '  given  to  her  instead  of  a  dose  of  medi- 
cine. Acute  pain  and  vomiting  were  the  immediate  result,  and  for  many  months  life  was  de- 
spaired of;  bv  degrees  the  stomach  became  more  tolerant  of  food,  and  was  able  to  retain  small 
quantities  of* fluid  nourishment,  taken  at  frequent  intervals.  It  is  now  many  years  since  the  acci- 
dent ;  but  the  greatest  care  was  at  first  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  patient  with  regard  to  diet. 
It  could  then  only  be  taken  in  a  fluid  form,  in  small  ciuantities ;  and  was  generally  required  at 
intervals  of  four  hours.  Solid  meat,  or  indiscretion  in  quantity  of  food,  produced  vomiting. 
The  health  was  in  every  other  respect  good.  Probably  some  contraction  had  taken  place 
from  ulceration,  caused  by  the  caustic  applied  to  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach  or  to 
the  duodenum.    Of  late  years  the  patient  has  been  able  to  take  solid  food. 

Stricture  following  other  forms  of  ulceration  is  occasionally  met  with.  A  specimen  of 
stricture  of  the  ileum  after  ulceration  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Bristowe.  The  ileum  and  lower 
part  of  the  jejunum  presented  numerous  ulcers,  mostly  cicatrising.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  ileum  a  cicatrix  had  formed,  and  reduced  the  calibre  of  the  intestine  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  point  of  the  little  flnger  could  barely  be  inserted.  Below,  the  bowel  was  contracted ; 
above,  it  was  considerably  dilated.  One  slough,  opening  through  the  intestine,  allowed  the 
escape  of  fseculent  matter  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  intestinal  wall  at  the  strictured 
part  was  an  inch  thick.  .  Throughout  the  large  intestine  were  numerous  cicatrising  ulcers. 
The  history  of  the  patient  did  not  throw  any  liv:ht  on  the  case.  For  some  years  she  bad  been 
liable  to  sudden  attacks  of  pain  and  constipation. 

A  man,  aged  54,  had  neen  poorly  for  twelve  months.  At  the  commencement  of  that 
period  he  had  suffered  from  an  attack  of  fever,  since  which  he  complained  of  pinching  pain 
m  the  bowels ;  the  abdomen  became  swollen ;  and  he  lost  flesh.  He  could  take  very  little 
food ;  was  constantly  sick,  but  the  bowels  acted  once  or  twice  daily.  A  constriction  of  the 
ileum  was  found  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third,  dependent  on  great 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  boweL  The  stricture  was  an  inch  long,  ana  barely  admitted 
the  tip  of  the  flnger.  Immediately  above  this,  the  bowel  formed  a  pouch,  the  parietes  of 
which  were  thinned  almost  t^  perforation.  In  this  pouch  were  found  thirty-three  nlum- 
stooes,  and  sixteen  cherry-atones,  all  perfectly  black ;  and  half  a  dozen  recently  swallowed 
oran^-pips.  There  was  an  obli<{ue  inguinal  hernial  sac,  into  which  it  was  evident,  from  the 
position  of  the  parts,  that  the  strictun^  portion  of  the  intestine  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
passing.' 

These  caaea  are  interestlDg  when  we  oonsider  the  caaaes  of  the  strictures  de- 
scribed.  In  the  former,  though  there  wa.s  extensive  ulceration  of  the  bowel  above 
and  below  the  stricture,  the  Rymptoms,  and  the  nature  of  the  latter,  incline  us  to 
believe  that  contraction  of  the  bowel  from  cicatrix  was  the  primary  disease.  In  the 
latter  caj«  it  is  most  probable  that  inflammation,  produced  by  the  bowel  frequently 
slipping  into  the  old  hernial  sac,  was  the  original  cause  of  the  stricture,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  attack  offerer,  or  any  ulceration  of  bowel  following  that  attack. 

In  allusion  to  this  consideration,  viz.  whether  the  ulcerations  of  intestine  in  fever 
are  subject  to  contraction,  and  are  thus  productive  of  stricture,  Rokitansky  observes 
that  the  cicatrices  '  have  occasionally  been  observed  thirty  years  after  the  fever  had 
occurred ' ;  and  he  adds, '  it  is  singular  and  chai-acteristic  of  this  ulcer  and  its  cicatrix, 
that  they  never  in  any  way  give  rise  to  a  diminution  of  the  calibre  of  the  intestine.'  * 

Of  the  healing  of  ulceration,  the  result  of  tubercular  infiltration,  he  further 
observes :  *  In  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  ulcer,  a  cicatrix  forms  on  the 
surface  of  the  intestine,  which  presents  a  more  or  less  elevated  ridge  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  intestine.  If  the  ulcer  was  of  considerable  sije,  or  if  it  encircled  the 
entire  intestine,  a  callous  annulai*  ridge  remains,  which  diminishes  the  calibre  of  the 
intestine,  and  when  viewed  from  without  occasionally  gives  rise  to  an  appearance  of 
invagination.  Thus  the  healing  of  a  tubercular  intestinal  ulcer  is  always  acooni* 
panied  by  a  diminution  of  the  intestinal  calibre.'  * 

»  Path.  Trans,  vol.  x.  p.  164.  •  /Wrf.  vol.  x.  p.  164. 

*  Path,  Anat.  vol.  ii.  p.  73.  *  Ihid.  vol.  ii.  p.  9©. 
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So,  also,  in  the  ulceration  of  the  bowel  under  attacks  of  dysentery,  ha  obeerres : 
*  In  case  of  extensive  destruction  of  substance,  the  approach  of  the  f^ges  is  rendered 
impassible ;  the  deeper  layers  of  the  tissue,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  m  noons 
membrane,  is  frequently  condensed  into  fibrous  bands,  which  form  corded  projections 
into  the  intestinal  cavity,  interlace  with  one  another,  and  not  unfrequently  encnMich 
upon  the  calibre  of  the  intestine,  in  the  shape  of  valvular  or  annular  fold^,  thus 
giving  rise  to  a  stricture  in  the  colon  of  a  very  peculiar  form.  This  mode  of  regenera- 
tion is  more  remarkable,  as  it  closely  resembles  that  following  the  destruction  of  the 
oesophageal  mucous  membrane  by  mineral  acids/ ' 

A  case  of  stricture  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  near  its  junction  with  the  rectum,  is  reported 
by  Dr.  Peacock.'  The  contmctton  was  apparently  due  to  the  cicatrix  of  an  old  ulcer.  There 
was  much  thickening,  puckering,  and  induration  of  the  internal  tunics.  There  was  no 
appearance  of  any  cancerous  deposit.  Immediately  aboye  the  stricture  the  cayity  of  the  inte»- 
tine  vyas  very  large,  and  an  ulcerated  aperture  oi  suflicient  size  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
thumb  existed  on  the  anterior  and  inner  side ;  a  portion  of  fsscai  matter  had  escaped  into  the 
cayity  of  the  pelyis. 

5.  Obstruction  is  too  often  the  result  of  stricture,  dependent  on  cancei'ous  deposit 
in  or  about  the  walls  of  the  intestine.  The  ultimate  effects  are  equally  fatal.  Their 
treatment  must  vary  according  to  their  conditions :  and  life  may  be  even  prolonged 
many  months  with  proper  care  and  judicious  management. 

Cancer  of  the  intestine  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  large  bowel.  When  the 
small  intestine  is  affected,  usually  the  disease  has  attacked  it  secondarily,  having  ori- 
ginated in  some  contiguous  tissue.  The  nature  of  the  deposit  varies  much  in  different 
cases :  epithelioma,  true  scirrhus,  medullary  deposit,  or  villous  growth,  will  each  be 
met  with ;  the  former  more  frequently  than  any  other  form  of  cancer ;  but,  as 
Rokitansky  justly  observes,  they  '  may  be  combined  with  one  another,  from  their  first 
origin,  or  consecutively.' 

'  The  colon/  he  continues,  '  is  almost  exclusively  the  seat  of  cancerous  degenera- 
tion ;  but  there  is  a  gradation  in  the  proclivity  of  its  difierent  sections  to  the  afiec- 
tion.  The  rectum  is  most  frequently  attacked  ;  in  second  order,  the  sigmoid  flexure ; 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  colon  but  rarely.  .  .  .  Carcinoma  occurs  as  a  pri> 
mary  affection  of  the  intestine  in  three  forms.  Firstly,  in  the  mucous  membrane,  as 
caitsinomatous  infiltration  of  the  erectOe  tissue,  into  which  the  former  ha.s  been  pre- 
viously converted — fungus ;  secondly,  more  frequently  in  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue,  as  round  nodulated  accumulations ;  thirdly,  most  commonly  as  an  annular 
deposit  of  the  cancerous  tissue  in  the  submucous  cellular  layer.' '  And  he  adds  that 
'  cancerous  stricture  of  the  intestire  is  the  most  common  variety  of  stricture  that 
results  from  alterations  in  the  intestinal  coats,  and  at  the  same  time  the  one  that 
advances  to  the  highest  d^ree.' 

Out  of  a  total  of  thirty-one  cases  of  stricture  of  the  intestines  examined  after 
death  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  in  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  was  the  disease 
situated  in  the  large  intestine.  Of  the  ramaining  four  oases,  in  one  it  involved  the 
ileo-csecal  valve ;  in  another  the  ileum  at  its  lower  end ;  in  a  third,  the  upper  part  of 
the  ileum  :  and  in  the  fourth  the  jejunum.  Out  of  thirty-two  cases  recorded  in  the 
Pathological  Transactions,  thirty-one  involved  the  large  bowel  alone,  and  one  the 
lower  end  of  the  ileum  and  csscum.  In  fifty-eight  cases  out  of  sixty-three,  the  seat 
of  stricture  was  in  the  large  bowel.  In  round  numbers,  nearly  three  fourths  of  the 
cases  of  stricture  involved  the  lower  end  of  the  intestine,  the  number  met  with  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure  and  in  the  rectum  being  practically  equal ;  whilst  of  the  remaining 
one  fom*th,  the  ascending  colon  is  the  rarest,  and  the  csecum  the  next  rarest  seat ; 
the  remainder  being  equally  shared  by  the  regions  of  the  transverse,  colon  and  the 
descending  colon.'  ^ 

»  Path,  Anat,  yol.  ii.  p.  87.        *  Path,  Trans,  vol.  xiii.  p.  97.        *  Ibid,  voL  \l  p.  97. 
*  On  Strictures  of  the  Intestine ,  by  Sidney  Ooupland,  M.D.,  and  Henry  Morns,  M.  A.., 
F.R.C.S.    Read  in  the  Section  of  Surgery  at'  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  ^tish  Medica\ 

Association,  1877. 
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The  following  case  illustrates  tbe  history  of  such  a  stricture  : — 

A  man,  aged  68,  was  ndmitted,  under  tbe  care  of  Mr.  Birkett,  into  Guy's  Hospital,  with 
constipation,  which  had  existed  for  a  week.  Twelve  months  previously  the  patient  had  been 
attacked  with  diarrhcsa,  sickness,  and  great  pain  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  The 
diarrbcaa  ceased,  but  the  attacks  of  sickness  and  pain  recurred  at  intervals.  He  lost  flesh. 
Tbe  bowels  were  sometimes  costive,  at  others  relaxed.  He  became  gradually  worse  in  every 
respect,  and  then  sought  admission  into  the  hospital.  At  this  time  ne  had  constant  nausea; 
frequent  vomiting  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  always  after  taking  food.  The  abdomen 
was  tense,  but  not  tympanitic.  There  was  a  swelling  in  the  right  inguinal  canal,  but  no 
hernia  could  be  detected.  Two  days  after  his  admission,  as  the  symptoms  were  not  relieved, 
Mr.  Birkett  cut  down  upon  the  old  hernial  sac ;  but  no  intestine  was  found  in  it.  The  symp- 
toms became  gradually  more  distressing,  and  tbe  patient  died  about  four  days  after  admis- 
sion. The  right  flexure  of  the  colon  was  constricted,  as.if  a  string  had  been  tied  round  it. 
*  Within  this  constricted  part,  a  OTOwth  was  seen  attached  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bowel ; 
and  was  of  tbe  nature  described  By  Rokitansky  as  ^  villous  cancer.'* ' ' 

Malignant,  or  cancerous  deposit,  productive  of  stricture  of  the  intestine,  though 
usually  found  to  aflfect  persons  past  the  meridian  of  life,  may  occasionally  be  met  with 
in  youth. 

A  boy,  aged  15,  was  the  subject  of  a  stricture  of  the  rectum  from  three  to  four  inches  from 
the  orifice  of  the  bowel.  The  stricture  was  very  tight,  and  accompanied  by  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  stricture  was  caused  by  the  deposit  of  medullary  cancer  external  to 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  gut.    The  patient  died  of  acute  peritonitis. 

The  author  uerformed  colotomy  in  the  left  loin  in  a  gentleman,  under  30  years  of  age,  for 
obstruction  of  Dowels  caused  by  extensive  cancerous  deposit  in  and  around  the  walls  of 
the  rectum,  with  considerable  contraction  of  the  gut.  The  patient  was  greatlj|r  relieved  for 
some  weeks  by  the  operation.  He  then  became  the  subject  of  ascites,  and  for  tms  was  tapped 
several  times.  After  the  fourth  tapping  he  sank  rapidly.  On  examination  after  death, 
extensive  and  general  deposit  of  cancerous  tubercles  were  K>und  in  the  sub-serous  tissue  of 
the  visceral,  as  also  of  the  parietal  peritonieum  in  addition  to  the  extensive  cancerous  deposit 
in  the  walls  of  the  rectum. 

Advanced  age  generally  appropriates  to  itself  those  forms  of  intestinal  obstructions 
which  take  their  origin  in  cancerous  deposits.  From  the  pylorus  to  the  ileo-ctecal 
valve,  from  the  csecum  to  the  rectum,  there  is  no  portion  invulnerable  to  their 
attacks.  OocasionaUy  they  are  found  to  aflfect  the  duodenum  ;  somewhat  oftener  the 
jejunum  and  ileum  ;  most  commonly  the  lower  portions  of  the  large  intestine.  If 
medullary  stricture  be  found  in  youth,  the  rectum  is  almost  invariably  the  seat  of  the 
mischief. 

Spasmodic  strictures,  as  they  are  termed,  appear  to  depend  on  disordered  or  cos- 
tive bowels,  and  need  no  comment  here. 

The  symptoms  attendant  on  obstruction  from  other  causes  will  vary  according  to 
the  completeness  of  the  strangulation,  or  block. 

In  twists  of  the  large  bowel ;  simple  stricture,  or  cancerous  contractions ;  foreign 
bodies ;  loaded  intestine :  abscess  of  abdomen ;  and  other  chronic  causes  of  impedi- 
ment, the  symptoms  may  vary  to  some  extent,  and  in  most  of  these  instances  may 
present  themselves  less  suddenly. 

Constipation,  more  or  less  difliculty  in  defascation,  small  long  thin  or  flattened 
motions  occasionally  interrupted  by  passage  of  loose  evacuations,  some  blood,  mucus, 
or  even  pus,  constitute  the  primary  and  alarming  symptoms  of  commencing  stricture 
of  the  large  bowel.  The  belly  becomes  distended  by  degrees,  as  the  obstruction 
increases;  pain  follows  upon  the  increase  of  content<i;  often  transient  periods  of 
diarrhcea  occur.  The  commencement  of  vomiting  depends  somewhat  on  the  position 
of  the  obstruction.  If  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  it  will  occur  early, 
and  distension  of  the  abdomen  will  be  less  marked.  If  in  the  lower  bowel,  sickness 
sets  in  late,  but  great  accumulation  may  occur  in  the  large  gut,  and  the  peritoneal 
coat  be  in  consequence  ruptured  before  death,  unless  timely  relief  be  aflforded. 

The  examination  of  the  general  surface  of  tbe  abdomen  does  not  often  convey 

'  Path,  Tran*,  voL  i v.  p.  164.  The  preparation  is  illustrated  by  an  excellent  env^raviog 
in  tbe  Tran4tiction$.  »  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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much,  if  any»  idea  of  the  exact  seat  of  the  obstruction,  unless  it  be  caused  by  a  tumour 
in  that  cavity.  Occafiionally,  with  a  twist  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  chief  swelling 
baa  been  observed  on  the  left  of  the  umbilicus ;  but  very  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  such  evidence  as  a  solution  of  the  exact  cause  or  seat  of  the  obstruction. 
The  examination  of  the  rectum  often  conveys  more  satisfiEU^ry  informatiou*  He 
obstruction  may  be  frequently  here  detected  by  the  finger,  or  bougie ;  water  thrown 
up  may  be  immediately  returned,  or  a  small  quantity  may  be  retained,  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  a  stricture,  not  to  be  detected  by  the  finger,  exists  higher  up. 

A  long  tube  passed  up  the  rectum  may  enable  us  to  detect  the  actual  obstmction ; 
but  it  is  often  apt  to  deceive  us  as  to  the  seat  of  the  stricture.  It  is,  however, 
desirable,  in  all  cases  of  obstruction,  to  attempt  its  introduction  as  far  as  poesible 
without  any  force,  and  to  inject  warm  water  frequently  and  plentifully  as  long  as 
fsBcal  discharge  accompanies  the  return  of  the  injected  fluid. 

The  emaciation  which  usually  accompanies  cancerous  deposits  in  other  parts,  the 
existence  of  fecal  fistulie  in  the  abdominal  wall,  the  bladder,  or  the  vagina,  are 
symptoms  and  conditions  of  occasional  occurrence  in  cancerous  stricture.  But  as  in 
the  larger  majority  the  disease  is  of  the  epitheliomatous  character,  the  local  effects  are 
more  frequently  and  immediately  the  cause  of  death  than  the  constitutional  contami- 
nation, or  secondary  infection.  Hepatic  pains  of  previous  years,  or  months,  (he 
symptoms  of  former  mischief  about  the  gall-bladder,  point  towards  the  supposition 
that  a  bUiary  calculus  may  have  ulcerated  into  the  duodenum,  and  produced  the 
obstruction  by  blocking  up  the  canal.  Concretions,  the  offspring  of  particular  kind:! 
of  food,  the  stones  of  fruit,  or  substances  swallowed  under  peculiar  conditions  of 
hysteria  or  mania,  produce  similar  symptoms  of  obstruction. 

The  treatment  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest 
There  is  too  frequently  a  hopeless  condition  when  the  surgeon  is  called  in.  Death 
occurs  often  so  early  in  the  scene,  even  in  a  constitution  otherwise  healthy,  that  not 
unfrequently  the  medical  attendant  has  little  time  to  propose,  or  the  patient  to 
acquiesce,  in  measures  which  may  prolong  life;  it  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of 
grave  importance  to  decide  upon  rules  for  our  guidance  under  such  perplexing  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  the  early  management  of  this  class  of  cases,  purgatives  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided.  This  is  a  precaution  to  be  adhered  to  most  rigidly.  But,  as  alretdr 
observed,  the  golden  rule  to  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  cases  <^  obstruction  Is  that 
opium  be  administered  by  the  mouth,  and  aperients  only  by  the  rectum.  Every  rule 
may  have  an  exception ;  but  experience  has  taught  us  that,  whenever  this  one  has  been 
departed  from,  subsequent  occasion  for  regret  has  arisen.  Hot  fomentations  should 
be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  especially  if  pain  or  tenderness  exist.  Enemata  should 
be  used  frequently  and  in  large  quantities,  especially  if  it  be  suspected  that  the 
obstruction  is  the  result  of  impacted  feces. 

The  introduction  of  the  long  tube  may  be  attended  by  some  difficulty,  but,  if 
successful,  secures  a  most  efficient  administration  of  enemata.  The  use  of  the  latter 
may  occasionally  prove  injurious.  In  a  case  of  twist  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the 
fluids  injected  in  the  usual  manner  were  retained.  Subsequent  to  death,  it  was 
found  that  a  long  tube  could  be  inserted  beyond  the  twist  into  the  dilated  bowel ; 
but  in  consequence  of  a  flap-like  entrance  at  the  commencement  of  the  latter,  the 
fluid  introduced  could  not  return.  Enemata  should  consist  of  warm  water,  or  oil, 
mixed  with  castor  oil,  but  their  mechanical  action  is  of  more  impoi-tance  than  their 
specific  propeiiies. 

In  the  management  of  every  case  of  supposed  intestinal  obstruction,  evenr 
variety  of  solid  food  should  be  rigidly  prohibited.  Life  should  be  entirdy  sustained 
by  fluid  nourishment. 

When  situated  low  down  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  upper  portion  of  the  rectum, 
the  obstruction  will  be  more  readily  detected,  as  the  accumulation  in  the  larger  bowel 
increases.  In  such  conditions  it  is  prudent,  if  practicable,  to  overcome  the  immediate 
effects  of  obstruction,  by  passing  a  small  gum  catheter  through  the  strictore,  and 
injecting  warm  water  into  the  bowel ;  or  by  introducing  the  finger  gently  and  slowlj 
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into  the  gut  above,  to  dilate  slightly  the  contracted  part.  In  the  latter  attempt  much 
care  is  necessary.  The  passage  of  the  finger  should  not  be  hurriedly  or  hastily 
effected.  The  stricture  in  these  parts  is  commonly  the  result  of  some  form  of  cancer ; 
the  parts  are  consequently  thickened,  often  ulcerated,  and  brittle  under  manipulation. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  has  allowed  it,  probably,  to  implicate  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  surrounding  gut,  and  has  often  involved  the  peritonsenm  in  the  diseased 
mass.  As  the  bowel,  from  the  load  above,  is  pressed  down  far  lower  than  its  natural 
relations,  the  peritoneal  reflection  in  consequence  comes  much  nearer  the  external 
Aperture ;  a  sudden  dilatation  of  the  diseased  bowel,  a  rapid  thrust  of  the  finger 
through  the  obstruction,  can  only  be  effected  at  the  expense  of  some  laceration  of  the 
diseased  tissues. 

A  man  was  admitted  into  St.  Qeor^e*8  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Naime,  with  con- 
stipation of  some  days*  standing.  Treatment  having  failed  to  procure  any  action  of  the 
bowels,,  the  author  was  requested  to  make  an  examination  of  the  state  of  l^e  rectum.  This 
was  found  pushed  down  so  that  the  orifice  whs  on  a  level  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  nates. 
A  stricture  was  readily  felt,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  anus,  pressed  down,  however,  W 
an  immense  collection  of  faecal  matter.  A  small  gum  catheter  was  introduced  without  cUm- 
culty,  and  allowed  the  escape  of  some  fluid  faeces  and  flatus,  with  great  velocity.  The  fore- 
finger wss  sttbeequeotly  passed  very  slowly  through  a  rather  resistant  contraetion  of  the 
bowel,  the  result  of  large  deposit  around  it.  The  man  shortly  had  great  desire  to  pass  a 
motion,  and  a  copious  evacuation  of  fluid  fasces  took  place ;  but  while  on  the  close-stool,  he 
was  seized  with  excruciating  pain,  which  continued  for  some  time.  He  died  the  following 
momiog.  The  intestines  were  greatly  loaded,  especially  the  lower  bowel.  In  the  pelvis, 
recent  etfnsion  of  lymph  and  faeculent  extravasation  were  observed.  A  small  rent  m  the 
peritonaeum  on  the  anterior  &ce  of  the  rectum,  Just  above  the  recto-vesical  fold,  ran  through 
the  diseased  (cancerous)  mass  into  the  cavity  of  the  gut;  a  rent  no  doubt  made  in  the  wall 
of  the  bowel  during  the  dilatation  of  the  stricture  by  tiie  finger.  Through  this  rent  the  faeces 
had  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum. 

We  have  now  to  discuss  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  justifiable  to  operate  in 
obstruction  of  the  intestines,  when  all  other  efforts  have  failed  to  procure  relief. 

The  duration  of  constipation  is  not  the  positive  indication  for  such  interference. 
Death  takes  place  in  three  or  four  days,  if  perfect  strangulation  of  the  bowel  has 
occurred  from  the  pressure  of  a  band  of  false  membrane,  or  from  intestine  having 
slipped  through  some  contracted  aperture  in  the  omentum  or  mesentery.  In  such  a 
case,  vomiting  is  the  most  important  symptom.  Vomiting  is  the  symptom,  which  of 
itaelf  indicates  the  absolute  necessity  of  active  interference,  and  the  hazard  of  delay. 
In  common  or  cancerous  stricture  of  the  rectum,  constipation  is  not  often  complete 
or  continuoas,  although  the  accumulation  of  faeces  may  be  great.  Six  weeks  or  two 
months  may  elapse  without  a  motion,  and  without  fatal  results  from  such  an  occur- 
rence. Constipation  here  again  is  not  alone  the  symptom  which  warns  the  surgeon 
to  interfere  with  his  knife.  In  constipation  following  peritonitis  the  result  of  ii^ury, 
in  habitual  or  other  accidental  constipation,  the  bowels  may  remain  locked  up  for  a 
month,  or  even  two,  and  yet  ultimately  yield  to  treatment  or  time,  and  recovery  take 
place.  Constipation  in  the  latter  instances  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the  signal  for 
the  establishment  of  an  extraneous  outlet  to  the  contents  of  the  bowel. 

But  in  the  more  acute  instances  of  strangulation,  with  vomiting,  pain,  and  dia- 
tanaion,  complete  oonstipatiou  must  be  present  to  justify  operative  interference.  In 
the  more  chronic  instances  of  obstruction,  provided  the  distension  be  not  very  great, 
fio  long  as  faecal  ejixstions  can  be  secured  in  never  so  small  a  quantity,  the  means  to 
encourage  them  must  be  persevered  in ;  and  operative  measures  should  be  delayed. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  obstruction  dependent  on  structural  derange- 
ment or  ot^anic  disease,  medicines  are  of  no  avail.  If  the  obstructing  cause  be  not 
removed,  or  if  the  condition  of  the  intestine  bo  not  relieved  by  some  effective  mear 
aures,  the  patient  will  surely  die,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

'  Internal  strangulation,'  observes  Rokitansky,  *  when  diagnosed,  most  impera- 
tively requires  an  operative  proceeding,  for  the  purpose  c^  disentangling  and 
arranging  the  intestines,  and  for  the  division  of  the  strangulating  structures.' '  In 
one  (Littre's)  the  abdomen  has  to  be  opened  by  cutting  through  the  abdominal  wall 

*  Path.  Anat,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
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into  the  peritone&l  cavity.  In  the  other  (Amussat's)  the  intestine  has  to  he  reached 
by  catting  down  on  it  in  the  lumbar  region  external  to  the  peritonsam.  The  alter- 
native of  catting  into  the  abdomen  for  the  relief  of  obstruction  in  the  small  intestine, 
or  of  opening  the  colon  in  the  loin  for  stricture  of  the  large  bowel,  must  always,  at 
the  best,  be  regarded  as  a  choice  of  evils.  A  patient  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
some  internal  stoppage  which  will  surely  destroy  life  in  a  few  days  ;  or  from  a  disesae 
which,  by  causing  obstruction,  will  prove  fiital  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  unless, 
in  the  former,  the  stoppage  be  overcome ;  or,  in  the  latter,  the  effects  of  the  disease 
be  obviated  for  a  time  by  an  artificial  outlet  above  the  seat  of  stricture.  But  in 
either  case  the  operation  is  not  to  be  considered  any  but  a  serious  one ;  especially 
so  when  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  gravity  of  this  operatioD 
is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  patient;  in  infancy  it  is  one  attended 
by  veiy  great  danger  to  life.  Again,  its  gravity  is  also  increased  by  every  hour  of 
delay  permitted  after  the  sjonptoms  of  acute  strangulation  or  obstruction  manifeit 
themselves.  In  the  other  case  there  is  the  suffering  entailed  by  distension,  unrelieved 
bowels  and  vomiting,  diminished  nourishment,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  dangnr 
of  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  distension  and  pressure,  and  subsequent 
perforation  ;  or  from  the  distended  state  of  the  bowel  rupture  of  the  peritoneum,  to 
be  followed  shortly  by  the  giving  way  of  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats.  All  these 
circumstances  have  to  be  well  considered  by  the  surgeon  before  he  can  arrive  at  anj 
satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  amount  of  immediate  relief  an  operation  may  confer, 
or  as  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  any  surgical  interference.  If  operation  be 
decidedly  considered  advisable,  any  delay  in  its  execution  is  always  an  element  of 
danger ;  and  invariably  in  all  cases  the  earlier  it  is  had  recourse  to  the  greater  the 
prospect  of  benefit. 

In  strictures  of  the  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure,  or  transverse  colon,  the  operation  for 
relief  is  confined  to  either  lumbar  region,  from  whence  the  intestine  may  be  opened, 
where  it  is  uncovered  by  peritonseum.  The  advisability  of  this  operaticw  can 
generally  be  carefully  weighed  before  it  is  necessary  to  perform  it ;  for  there  is 
usually  less  urgency  of  s3rmptoms  in  cases  which  require  it  than  in  strictures  higher 
up ;  and  often  a  period  of  a  week  or  two  may  be  permitted  to  elapse,  provided  the 
patient  be  carefully  watched,  before  operation  is  absolutely  requisite. 

The  conditions  which  demand  it  are,  continued  and  unyielding  constipation, 
distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  commencing  irritability  of  the  stomach,  or  actual 
vomiting. 

The  conditions  which  forbid  us  to  anticipate  recovery,  and  therefore  should  ne^- 
tive  surgical  interference,  are,  shrunken  countenance,  feeble  and  quick  pulse,  cold  or 
clammy  skin,  and  general  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  superadded  to  the  symptoDf 
enumerated  above. 

The  operation  of  opening  the  peritoneum  for  the  examination  of  strangulated  or 
obstructed  intestine,  and  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial  antis  in  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  was  first  advocated  and  adopted  by  M.  Littre,  in  modem  times  at  leaii ; 
though  the  abdomen  had  been  opened  by  Pillore  of  Bouen  in  1776,  and  an  artificial 
anus  formed  in  the  caecum,  for  cancerous  obstruction  of  the  rectum.^  The  operation 
of  M.  Littre  is  thus  described  :  *  II  faudrait  faire  une  incision  au  ventre,  et  reooodre 
ensemble  les  deux  parties  aprto  les  avoir  rouvertes,  on  dn  moins  faire  venir  la  partie 
sup^rieure  de  Tintestin  k  la  plaie  du  ventre,  que  Ton  ne  refermerait  jamais,  et  qui 
ferait  la  fonction  d'anus.'  • 

This  operation,  originally  proposed  for  the  relief  of  imperforate  anas,  is  that  to 
which  we  can  alone  have  i^ecourse  to  relieve  any  form  of  internal  strangulation,  or 
obstruction  dependent  on  mischief  confined  to  the  small  intestine. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  adopt  this  operation  in  obstructions  eoi^ned  to  ike  laryf 
intestine.  The  operation  which  insures  the  opening  of  the  ascending  or  deeoeodtn^ 
colon,  commonly  termed  the  operation  of  Amussat,  is  alone  to  be  adopted  in  tiieBe  c 


'  *  On  Artificial  Anus,*  Briti$h  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  x%iii.  p.  462.  Tbr 
Hutbur  begs  to  acknowlt-dg:e  the  assistance  he  has  received  from  the  perusal  of  this  mj^ 
able  essay.  '  Hist,  de  fAcad.  dee  Sciencee,  1710,  p.  96. 
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When  obstruction  is  known  to  be  situated  in  the  rectum,  or  suspected  in  the 
Rigmoid  flexure,  the  descending  colon  must  be  opened  ;  when  suspected  in  the  trans- 
verse or  descending  colon,  the  ascending  colon,  or  caecum,  must  be  cut  down  upon. 
The  exact  seat  of  stricture  may  occasionally  be  ascertained — if  in  the  rectum,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  finger  or  a  bougie ;  if  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  it  is  often  made 
manifest  by  swelling,  thickening,  or  hardness  of  the  part.  The  stricture  is  less 
evident  externally,  when  seated  in  other  portions  of  the  colon.  It  then  often 
becomes  mere  speculation  at  which  part  of  the  bowel  the  obstruction  is  seated. 

No  experience  will  enable  a  surgeon  to  decide  positively  in  all  cases  as  to  the 
exact  position  of  the  stricture.  The  distension  of  the  bowel  may  in  some  cases  inter- 
fere with  the  detection  of  a  tumour,  should  one  exist ;  fulness  in  the  left  loin,  which 
in  many  cases  can  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  distension  of  the  descending  colon, 
may  be  really  due  entirely  to  that  of  the  small  intestine  forced  into  the  lumbar  space, 
and  covering  over  a  contracted  descending  colon,  while  the  stricture  may  be  situated 
in  the  transverse  or  ascending  colon.  Careful  examination  of  the  rectum  may  give 
nothing  more  than  negative  evidence  :  while  fulness  and  distension  in  the  Idt  loin 
must  not  necessarily  be  taken  to  indicate  distension  of  the  descending  colon.  In 
three  instances  under  the  author's  observation,  the  evidence  was  such  as  to  justify 
an  opinion  that  the  seat  of  obstruction  was  in  the  sigmoid  flexure ;  and  consequently 
the  descending  colon  was  opened  in  each.  It  turned  out  that  in  two  of  the  cases  the 
aeat  of  obstruction  was  above  the  aperture  made  in  the  bowel,  but  within  reach  of 
the  finger;  in  the  third  case  it  subsequently  proved  to  be  in  the  transverse  colon. 
In  each  of  these  cases  the  patient  was  turned  over  to  the  left  side,  an  indsion  at  once 
made  in  the  right  loin,  and  the  ascending  colon  being  found  distended  was  opened 
and  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  chronic  nature  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  slow  accumulation  of  feces,  must 
always  point  to  the  large  bowel  being  the  seat  of  mischief;  but  when  symptoms 
render  it  doubtful  whether  the  obstruction  lie  in  the  transverse  or  descending  colon, 
the  safe  course  is  to  open  the  ascending  colon.  The  author  has  seen  enormous  dila- 
tation of  the  ascending  and  part  of  the  transverse  colon  follow  on  stricture  of  the 
left  extremity  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  large  bowel ;  in  one  instance,  to  such  an 
extent  as  almost  to  convey  the  impression  that  a  large  tumour  might  have  been 
pressing  on  the  bowel,  and  thus  produced  the  obstruction ;  so  very  uncertain  aro  the 
conditions  in  some  cases  with  which  the  surgeon  has  to  contend. 

The  operation  of  opening  the  colon  was  first  advocated  by  Gallisen,'  but  attempted 
by  him  only  on  the  descending  colon.  M.  Amussat  modified  it  by  extending  it  to 
the  ascending  colon.  To  him  alone  is  due  the  credit  of  having  revived  the  opeitttion 
— an  operation  which  had  not  only  £Etllen  into  disuse,  but  was  condemned  as  danger- 
ous and  impracticable. 

The  advantage  of  this  operation  is,  that  it  enables  the  surgeon  to  expose  the 
intestine  and  open  it,  where  it  is  uncovered  by  peritonaeum,  and  where  it  lies  in  front 
of  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  and  merely  separated  from  that  muscle  by  cellu- 
lar tissue.  The  situation  of  the  external  indsion,  on  either  side,  is  in  the  lumbar 
region,  between  the  last  rib  above,  the  crest  of  the  ilium  below,  a  vertical  line 
running  from  the  end  of  the  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  in  front,  and  the  edge  of 
the  longissimus  dorsi  behind.  The  colon  in  this  space  is  fixed  to  the  abdominal  wall 
by  the  reflexions  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  lies  loosely  in  contact  with  the  quadratus 
lumborum.  The  kidney  is  situated  rather  above  the  seat  of  the  incision.  There  is 
no  meso-colou  here ;  and  if  the  colon  be  much  distended,  the  cellular  space  between 
the  folds  of  peritonaeum  will  be  very  conspicuous.  It  is  at  this  part  that  the  intestine 
should  be  opened. 

Callisen  advocated  a  vertical  incision  for  this  purpose  in  the  loin  ;  Amussat  has 
judiciously  recommended  a  transverse  one.  The  advantages  are  tlins  fairly  stated  : 
1st,  that  it  makes  the  operation  easier  and  more  certain,  and  avoids  the  danger  of 
dividing  the  lumbar  vessels  and  nerves;  2nd,  that  it  facilitates  finding  and  opening 

>  StfUema  Chir,  Jiodiern.  Xomt  xi.  p.  842,  Ilafniie,  IH17. 
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the  intestine  without  wounding  the  peritonaBum ;  and  3rd,  it  enables  us  to  establi^ 
the  €u:tificial  anus  more  anteriorly.^ 

The  incision  should  commenoe  in  front  of  the  longissimus  dorsi,  and  be  carried 
forwards  to  the  extent  of  about  six  inches.  The  integuments  having  been  divided, 
the  muscles  are  to  be  carefully  cut  through  until  the  intestine  is  exposed.  This  is  not 
a  difficult  or  troublesome  proceeding.  The  intestine,  especially  if  loaded,  presents  its 
muscular  surfiftce  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  uncovered  by  periton»um.  The  bowel 
should  be  at  once  hooked  up  by  a  cui*ved  needle  ;  two  or  more  points  should  then  be 
secured  by  threads  to  the  margins  of  the  wound,  and  the  gat  opened.  Usually  a 
gush  of  fluid  fisculent  matter  now  takes  place  ;  ample  pi-ovision  should  therefore  be 
made  to  secure  it  as  it  flows  out,  to  prevent  the  bed  becoming  soiled,  which  would  be 
the  case  in  a  few  seconds,  if  suitable  basins  be  not  at  hand  to  apply  to  the  edge  <^ 
the  wound. 

The  intestine  should  be  allowed  to  empty  itself  gradually.  The  relief  to  the 
patient  is  often  at  once  very  considerable ;  but  he  should  be  steadily  watched,  and 
well  supported,  as  faintness  is  very  apt  to  follow  upon  the  rapid  evacuation  of  the 
long- distended  bowel;  or  should  peritonitis  have  set.  in  prior  to  the  operation,  the 
patient  will  soon  sink.  Should  he  survive  the  operation,  the  treatment  of  the  wound 
is  of  next  importance.  In  the  first  instance  much  inconvenience  and  even  some  dis- 
tress may  be  experienced  from  prolapse  of  the  gut  through  the  artificial  opening ; 
especially  if  the  latter  be  a  free  one.  But  as  the  wound  in  the  integuments  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  contract  as  time  advances,  and  the  margins  of  the  intestinal 
opening  become  adherent  to  the  former,  the  prolapse  will  gradually  diminish  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  contraction,  and  will  usually  cease  ultimately  when  the  orifice  becomes 
fully  contracted.  Indeed,  should  the  patient's  life  be  prolonged,  it  will  be  found  as 
a  rule  that  the  surgeon's  attention  must  be  directed  towards  maintaining  the  freedom 
of  the  artificial  opening  sufiiciently  to  insure  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel. 
In  the  first  instance  the  escape  of  fecal  matter  through  the  wound  may  be  controlled 
by  the  use  of  an  ivory  ball  or  plug  attached  to  a  small  shield,  on  which  a  piece  of 
india-rubber  sheeting  may  be  placed,  and  fixed  in  its  position  by  a  bandage.  As  the 
wound  continues  to  contract,  it  will  be  found  best  to  substitute  for  the  ivory  plug  a 
piece  of  sponge-tent :  this  may  be  introduced  and  worn  in  the  opening  day  and  night, 
but  changed  morning  and  evening.  Its  use  has  been  found  to  efiectually  control  the 
escape  of  air  and  feecal  matter. 

Sometimes  the  patient  will  experience  discomfort  from  the  accumulation  of  feces 
between  the  strictured  portion  of  the  bowel  and  the  artificial  opening ;  or  from  the 
contents  of  the  bowels  becoming  too  solid  to  pass  freely  through  the  aperture,  and 
therefore  care  must  be  taken  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  bowels  with  gentle  aperients 
as  circumstances  indicate. 

The  operation  of  opening  the  colon  in  the  lumbar  region  is  an  important  measure, 
not  only  for  the  prolongation  of  life  in  cases  of  total  obstruction  from  stricture  of  the 
rectum  ;  but  also  for  the  mitigation  of  suffering  in  cases  of  ulceration  and  stricture 
of  the  rectum  without  actual  obstruction.  In  such  cases  excruciating  pain  is  often 
experienced  when  the  bowels  act,  from  the  passage  of  faecal  matter  over  the  ulcerated 
surface ;  and  it  has  been  found  that,  by  establishins;  an  artificial  opening  above  the 
seat  of  disease,  and  thus  diverting  the  passage  of  faeces,  and  leaving  the  stricture  at 
rest,  great  comfort  has  been  conferred  upon  the  sufferer. 

Mr.  Curling  was  the  first  to  advocate  this  operation  under  such  circumstanoes^ 
and  he  has  frequently  adopted  it  with  much  relief  to  the  patient's  sufferings  while  life 
lasted.  He  recommends  previous  to  the  operation  that  the  bowel  should  be  injected 
with  fluid  in  order  to  distend  it  to  some  extent,  as  when  in  a  distended  condition  the 
bowel  is  more  readily  detected  and  secured  than  when  empty  and  contracted. 

Mr.  Holmes  -  has  published  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  he  opened  tlie  descending' 
colon  for  the  relief  of  a  patient  in  whom  there  was  a  fistulous  communication  between  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  and  the  bladder.    The  symptoms  were  immediately  relieved,  and 


Amus8at*8  First  Memoir,  p.  241.  '  Trans.  Med^^Chir.  Soc,  vols.  xlix.  and  1. 
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the  pfttient  remained  free  from  the  paasage  of  fiscal  matter  into  the  bladder  for  about  fifteen 
months,  when  fiecea  a^rain  appeared  in  the  urine.  He  shortly  after  this  died,  and  on  post- 
mortem examination  it  was  found  that  besides  the  communication  between  the  siirmoid 
flexure  and  the  bladder,  there  had  formed  a  more  recent  communication  between  the  bladder 
and  the  c»cum. 

In  ten  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Curling,  the  patients  survived  over  periods  varyinfr  from  two 
to  eighteen  months.  In  a  case  under  the  care  of  the  author,  and  in  wnich  complete  obstruction 
had  existed  nearly  three  weeks,  the  patient  survived  the  operation  over  two  years  and  a  half. 
The  artificial  opening  had  always  a  tendency  to  close,  but  was  kept  open  by  the  use  of 
sponge-tent. 

The  entire  removal  of  a  stricture  of  the  large  intestine  by  operation,  colectomy,^  is 
a  subject  worthy  the  meet  careful  comiideration  of  every  surgeon,  who  may  have  to 
deal  with  oases  of  obstruction,  the  result  of  contracted  bowel,  due  either  to  cicatrix 
or  to  cancerous  or  other  growths  originating  in  its  walls. 

Mr.  Thomas  Br>'ant,  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  pro- 
fession for  having  recently  discussed  this  question,  in  an  interesting  communication 
to  the  Medico-Chirugical  Society  in  the  session  1881-82.  The  result  of  a  case 
operated  on  by  him  proved  so  satisfactory  that  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  his  ex- 
ample and  success  may  be  an  encouragement  to  others  to  undeiiake  the  operation, 
provided  circumstances  appear  to  render  it  justifiable  or  promising  in  its  results. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  fiilly  the  nature  of  the  operation  adopted  by 
Mr.  Bryant,  we  record  the  particulars  related  by  bim,  though  in  a  some  what  abridged 
form. 

A  lady,  »t.  50,  had  suffered  from  complete  obstruction  for  eight  weeks,  and  was  in  a  very 
feeble  state  of  health.  The  abdomen  was  greatly  distended.  The  stricture  could  not  he 
detected  through  the  rectum,  nor  could  any  tumour  be  discovered  in  the  abdomen  after  the 
most  careful  examination.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Bryant  decided  to  perform  colo* 
tomy  in  the  left  side. 

After  the  bowel  was  opened,  the  stricture  was  detected  by  the  finger  introduced  through 
the  opening  in  the  colon.  As  the  diseased  portion  appeared  to  implicate  but  a  small  extent 
of  bowel,  and  not  to  be  complicated  by  surrounding  adnesions,  or  extension  of  growth  beyond 
the  surface  of  the  bowel,  Mr.  Bryant  determined  to  attempt  its  removal.  He  found  it  prac- 
ticable to  draw  the  strictured  portion  through  the  external  wound,  and  then  removed  the 
whole  mass  Involving  the  intestine :  stitching  each  portion  of  the  bowel,  as  divided,  to  the 
lips  of  the  external  wound.  The  stricture  was  of  the  annular  kind,  and  involved  about  one 
inch  of  the  bowel.    It  was  so  narrow  as  barely  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  No.  d  catheter. 

In  the  operation  the  edges  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  opened  intestine  were  carefullv 
secured  by  numerous  sutures  to  the  external  wound ;  and  subsequently  the  lower  portion  dealt 
with  in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  the  margins  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the 
divided  intestine  were  approximated  in  the  wound.  The  precautions  taken  prevented  any 
.escape  of  feculent  fluid  into  the  neritoneal  carity.  The  patient  was  greatlv  relieved  by 
the  operation,  and  steadily  recovered  without  any  unfavourable  occurrence,  ^he  remained 
well  more  than  six  months  after  the  operation,  and  reported  herself  to  be  much  improved  in 
health.    The  artificial  opening  was  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  some  oliservations  in  connection  with  the  case,  Mr.  Bryant  observed  that  he 
considered  this  operation  was  applicable  to  not  a  few  cases  of  stricture  of  the  descend- 
ing colon.  It  had  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  from  seeing  cases  of  localised  or  annu- 
lar stricture  of  the  bowel,  which  were  free  and  movable,  both  in  operations  of  oolo- 
tomy  as  well  as  in  the  post-mortem  room.  He  also  very  justly  remarked  that  these 
annular  strictui^es  were  generally  local  diseases,  and  consequently  that  it  was  desir- 
able they  should  be  removed  where  possible.  He  considered  tJiat  the  question  of 
excision  should  be  entertained  as  soon  a»  the  diagnosis  of  the  case  was  made ;  and  that 
in  every  case  ci  oolotomy  for  chronic  obstruction  of  the  descending  colon,  the  poesi* 
bility  of  being  able  to  remove  the  diseased  bowel  should  be  considered  before  the  bowel 
is  opened.  He  also  pointed  out  bow  desirable  it  was  that  the  question  of  excision  or 
of  colotomy  should  not  be  postponed  till  the  patient's  powers  were  too  feeble  to  bear 
either  operation,  as  unfortunately  is  too  frequently  known  to  be  the  case. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bryant's  case  of  colectomy,  a  second  has  been  reported 
by  Mr.  Marshall,*  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital. 


1  See  New  Sydenham  Societvs  Leuicon,  1882. 
•  Lancet,  May  6, 18«2,  p.  721. 
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In  the  latter  instance  the  ahdomen  was  first  opened  in  the  median  line.  The  diseased 
portion  of  howel  was  however  foand  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  descending  colon,  so 
that  it  could  not  he  readily  removed  through  the  aperture  in  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall.  An  incision  was  subsequently  made  in  the  left  lorn,  and  the  diseased  mass  of  bowel 
removed  through  the  latter  opening.  The  open  end  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  divided 
intestine  was  then  secured  to  the  edges  of  the  external  wound  by  sutures;  while  the  upper 
end  of  the  lower  portion  of  bowel  '  was  left  projecting  from  the  lower  and  binder  part 
of  the  wound,  with  a  strong  catgut  ligature  drawn  tight  upon  it/  The  anterior  wound  was 
closed  in  the  uvual  way. 

The  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  ether  for  quite  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  She  had 
been  greatly  reduced  by  a  long  illness,  having  shown  symptoms  of  intestinal  diaturbanoe 
some  nine  months  prior  to  the  operation — ^repeated  attacks  of  constipation,  vomiting,  and 
much  colic.  Her  condition  was,  so  far,  unfavourable  for  any  operation.  Though  she  rallied 
for  a  short  time,  symptoms  of  peritonitis  terminated  in  death  on  the  third  day^  The  post- 
mortem conditions  are  of  interest.  '  The  abdomen  was  moderately  full ;  the  wound  in  the 
raid-line  was  united  by  first  intention,  except  at  the  skin  between  the  lowest  two  stitches ; 
no  adhesions  eiisted  lietween  it  and  the  intestines.  There  was  diffuse  peritonitis  starting 
from  the  lumbar  wound,  and  the  hollows  of  the  abdomen  contained  some  thin  blood-alaiiied 
puriform  fiuid,  with  flakes  of  lymph  in  it.  Ooe  or  two  coils  of  small  intestine  were  adherent, 
by  recent  lymph,  in  the  left  loin;  and  the  descending  colon  was  similarly  attached  to  the 
parts  about  the  wound.  On  raising  it,  a  small  collection  of  pus  was  opened,  and  from  the 
cavity  containing  it  a  finger  passed  eadly  out  between  the  bowel  and  the  edge  of  the  lumbar 
wound  ;  but  elsewhere  the  union  between  these  parts  was  tolerably  firm.  There  waa  no  sign 
of  extravasation  of  fssces.  There  was  very  little  in  the  intestines ;  the  wall  of  the  whole  * 
colon  above  the  line  of  excision  was  much  thickened,  and  its  mucous  membrane  had  a 
uniform  deep-brown  colour.  From  this  up  to  the  cesophagus  the  alimentary  canal  was 
normal,  no  ulcer  or  scar  could  be  found.  The  liver  was  small,  and  on  its  surfaces,  chiefly  the 
upper,  were  fourteen  yellow-white  new  growths,  most  of  which  were  covered  by  thickened 
peritonnum,  containing  visible  vessels :  most  of  these  were  distinctly  umbilicated.  Many 
other  growths  were  scattered  through  the  substance  of  the  organ.  They  varied  in  size  from 
that  of  a  small  chestnut  downwards.  On  section  they  were  grey-white  and  firm,  with 
centres  made  up  of  snots  of  soft  opaque  yellow  material.  Each  was  surrounded  by  a  bile- 
atained  ring.    No  otlier  secondary  deposits  were  discovered.' 

'  The  diseased  mass,  which  was  removed  with  a  piece  of  the  intestine,  was  about  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  long,  and  so  thick  as  to  leave  a  channel  through  it  only  as  wide  as  a  No.  8 
catheter.  Its  thickness  was  uniform  all  round  the  gut.  It  formed  not  an  annular  but  a 
abort  cylindrical  stricture.  Its  epitheliomatous  character  was  undoubted.  A  microscopic 
examination  of  a  nodule  in  the  fresh  liver  showed  the  growth  to  be  a  columnar  epithelioma.* 

Although  the  above-recorded  cases  are  probably  the  only  ones  in  which  attempts 
have  been  made  to  remove  stricture  of  bowel  by  operation  in  this  country,  several 
operations  have  been  performed  on  the  Continent  within  a  somewhat  recent  period, 
though  not  altc^ether  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Since  the  time  when  Littre  advocated  opening  the  intestine  in  the  left  groin  for 
the  formation  of  artificial  anus  in  cases  of  congenital  malformation  or  exclusion  of  the 
rectum,  the  attention  of  surgeons  has  more  or  less  been  drawn  to  the  importance  of 
endeavouring  to  remove,  by  opemtion,  the  various  causes  of  obstruction.  But  the 
more  efifective  method  of  treating  strictures  by  removal  may  be  said  to  date  within 
the  last  fifty  years  or  less.  The  subject  is  one  of  so  much  interest  that  we  think  it 
right  to  relate  in  a  short  summary  the  more  recent  results  in  this  field  of  surgery  J 

In  1833,  an  operation  for  excision  of  an  abdominal  growth  with  part  of  the  colon,  through 
an  incision  above  and  parallel  with  the  crest  of  the  ileum,  was  performed  by  M.  Reybard  of 
Lyons.  The  tumour  was  removed  with  three  inches  of  intestine ;  and  the  divided  ends  of 
the  latter  joined  bv  suture.  On  the  third  dav  the  external  wound  gaped  ;  but  had  healed  on 
the  thirty-eighth  day,  and  the  action  of  the  bowels  bad  become  natural.  Six  months  after 
recurrence  of  growth  commenced,  and  death  took  place  ten  months  after  the  operation. 
There  was  no  post-mortem  examination  to  explain  the  condition  of  the  intestine,  or  to  ac- 
count for  the  manner  in  which  the  restoretion  of  the  passage  of  feces  was  accomplished. 
Some  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  the  details  of  this  case. 

Another  attempt  was  made  by  Guraenbauer  of  Li^ge,  in  1877.  He  first  made  an  incisiou 
in  the  median  line,  but,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  remove  the  growth  through  this  opening,  a 
transverse  incision  wa^  subsequently  made  from  the  above,  as  far  back  as  the  lumbar  fascia. 
The  tumour  was  partially  attached  to  small  intestine,  which  was  torn  in  the  endeavour  to 
liberate  the  diseased  portion.    This  nuiss,  with  about  three  inches  of  colon,  was  removed. 


*  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  MarshaU  s  able  communication  to  the  Lftncel  for  drawing  our 
attention  to  the  references  here  given. 
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Fnoee  eflcaped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  wound  of  small  intestine  was  closed,  and  the 
ends  of  the  divided  bowel  brought  together  by  suture.    The  patient  died  io  fifteen  hours. 

In  a  second  cAse  recorded  by  the  same  surgeon  iii  1870,  an  exploratory  median  abdominal 
section  was  completed  subsequently  by  lumbar  colotumy.  The  patient  died  on  the  third  day. 
An  annular  cancerous  stricture  of  sigmoid  flexure,  with  large  attached  mass,  in  and  behind 
rectum,  was  found  after  death. 

The  small  intestine  was  opened  above  Pounart*8  ligament  by  J3aum  of  Dantzic,  in  1878, 
in  a  case  suffering  from  obstruction,  but  in  wiiich  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  of  an  over- 
loaded large  intestine.  Seven  days  later,  the  distension  having  been  relieved,  a  slightly 
movable  tumour  could  be  telt  below  the  right  hypochondrium.  The  peritonaeum  was  again 
laid  open  by  a  longitudinal  incision  over  the  tumour,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  to  the  right 
of  the  mesial  line.  From  thi^i  a  transverse  incision  was  afterwards  made,  directed  towards 
the  right  side.  The  growth  was  connected  with  the  ascending  colon,  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  transverse  portion.  The  tumour  with  three  inches  of  intestine  was  removed. 
The  open  ends  of  the  intestine  were  passed  one  into  the  other,  and  secured  by  sutures.  On 
the  seventh  dav  severe  pain  commenced,  and  death  occurred  on  the  ninth  day.  The  examine* 
tion  after  death  showed  that  the  edges  of  the  meso-colic  portion  of  intestine  had  united ;  but 
the  upper  part  was  gaping,  and  communicated  with  a  laige  cavity  connected  with  the  loose 
cellular  tissue  around  the  kidney,  but  did  not  communicate  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The 
growth  removed  was  of  a  cancerous  character,  and  had  blocked  the  passage  of  the  bowel. 

In  another  case,  the  abdomen  was  openea  b^  Martini  of  Hamburg,  for  the  removal  of  a 
tumour  felt  in  the  left  side,  the  lower  ena  of  which  could  be  detected  in  the  rectum.  It  was 
found  to  implicate  the  sigmoid  flexure.  It  was  readily  drawn  into  the  wound,  and  removed 
with  four  inches  of  the  intestine.  It  was  found  impossible  to  approximate  the  separated  ends 
of  bowel.  Tbe  upper  end  was  attached  to  the  skin  as  in  colotomy,  while  the  lower  was  in- 
Taginated  within  itself,  closed  with  sutures,  and  returned  into  the  abdomen.  No  severe 
aymptoms  followed  the  operation ;  in  two  months  the  patient  returned  to  his  business. 

A  very  interesting  esse  is  one  in  which  two  separate  portions  of  intestine  were  re* 
moved  by  (/zemy  of  Heidelberg,  in  1880.  When  tlie  peritoneal  cavity  was  opened  by 
anterior  abdominal  section,  a  growth  was  found  to  be  connected  both  with  a  portion  of 
transverse  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure.  First  a  piece  of  the  latter,  two  inches  and  three 
quarters  long,  was  removed,  and  the  divided  ends  stitched  together ;  secondly,  about  four 
inches  and  half  of  the  transverse  colon  was  removed,  and  the  divided  portions  brought 
together  by  suture.  The  operation  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half.  Tlie  subsequent  progress 
was  satisfactory.  On  the  eighth  day  fieces  escaped  through  the  wound,  and  continued  to  do 
so  to  the  twentv-sixth  day.  On  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  days  copious  relief  took  place, 
naturally,  and  daily  evacuations  subsequently.  The  external  wound  slowly  healed,  but  the 
cicatrix  soon  assumed  a  hardened  condition,  and  the  patient  died  of  recurrent  disease,  some 
seven  months  subsequent  to  the  operation.  Tliere  was  extensive  cancerous  deposit  in  the 
course  of  the  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure,  and  other  deposits  in  liver.* 

In  analybing  the  evidence  afforded  by  these  caaes,  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
three  of  them  the  sigmoid  flexui*e  was  the  seat  of  disease ;  in  one,  the  descending 
colon  was  affected ;  in  one,  the  ascending  colon  ;  and  in  one,  tbe  transverse  colon  and 
sigmoid  flexure  were  both  affected.  Incision  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  anterior 
abdominal  section  was  made  in  all  of  these  cases ;  in  four  the  divided  intestine  was 
brought  together  by  sutures  and  returned  into  the  abdomen ;  in  one  artificial  anus  was 
established,  and  in  one  the  operation  was  ended  by  subsequent  performance  of  colo- 
tomy and  artificial  anus. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  intestine  was  returned  into  the  abdomen,  one  is  reported 
to  have  lived  some  time  after  the  operation,  one  died  in  fifteen  hours,  one  on  the 
ninth  day,  and  one  seven  months  after  the  operation,  e*cape  of  fieoes  having  occurred 
through  the  external  wound  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  stricture. 

In  the  case  in  which  an  exploratoiy  incision  was  made  and  colotomy  subsequently 
performed,  death  occurred  in  fifteen  hours.  In  the  case  in  which  artificial  anus  was 
at  once  establii^hed  after  abdominal  section,  the  patient  recovered  sufficiently  to  resume 
his  occupation  for  a  time. 

In  this  analysis  the  results  of  the  cases  published  by  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr. 
Marshall  are  not  included ;  they  are  referred  to  hereafter. 

The  question  which  naturally  arises  from  tbe  experience  now  before  us  is,  whether 
it  were  lietter,  in  the  firbt  instance,  to  have  recouiiie  to  lumbar  colotomy  in  any  case 
of  obstruction  suspected  to  arise  from  disease  of  the  large  intestine,  to  be  followed  by 
colectomy  in  such  cases  us  may  appear  suitable  for  such  an  operation ;  or  whether  an 

'  We  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Marshall V  communication  for  further  particulars  of 
this  case.    See  Xcmce^,  May  9,  168^. 
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anterior  abdominal  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum  should  be  decided  on 
for  the  removal  of  a  diseased  and  strictured  portion  of  intestine. 

Another  question  also  demands  our  serious  consideration  :  whether  it  were 
better,  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  diseased  portion,  that  the  ends  of  the  divided 
bowel  be  fastened  together  by  suture  and  returned  into  the  abdomen ;  or  that  an 
artificial  anus  be  established  in  the  first  instance,  as  after  the  operation  of  colotomy. 

The  operation  itself  of  removing  any  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  must  ever  be 
regarded  as  a  most  serious  undertaking.  It  can  only  be  requisite  in  a  case  in  which 
the  local  disease  has  already  to  some  extent  marked  its  effects  on  the  patient ;  this  may 
be,  and  often  is,  associated  with  cancerous  deposit  elsewhere;  often  not  externally 
evident,  frequently  not  suspected ;  and  may  be  so  surrounded  by  adhesions  or  oat- 
growths  that  its  removal  becomes  an  undertaking  of  difficulty,  and  consequently  of  no 
small  hazard.  The  operation  can  only  be  justifiable  when  there  is  a  hope  that  in  its 
performance  the  mass  can  be  readily  and  entirely  removed,  without  incurring  more 
than  the  usual  risks  attendant  on  such  an  operation,  and  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
prolonging  life. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of 
obstruction  of  the  larger  bowel  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  descending  colon  and 
sigmoid  flexure,  and  that  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  in  advancing  life  the 
disease  partakes  of  the  nature  of  epithelioma. 

These  facts  rather  point  to  the  advantages  offered  to  the  operation  of  colotomy  in 
the  first  instance,  even  though  only  adopted  as  a  means  of  investigation  when  our 
diagnosis  as  to  the  seat  of  obstruction  is  at  fault. 

With  all  the  modern  improvements  in  operative  surgery  it  must,  however,  be  ever 
accepted  that  abdominal  section  for  the  relief  of  a  loaded  bowel,  with  its  surrounding 
complications,  is  a  far  more  serious  undertaking  than  to  open  the  bowel  in  the  loin. 
And  every  surgeon  of  experience  will  allow  that,  to  open  the  abdomen,  to  remove  a 
portion  of  bowel,  to  connect  the  divided  ends  by  suture,  and  to  return  the  bowel 
to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  is  a  far  more  formidable  and  hazardous  opera- 
tion than  to  cut  down  on  the  loin,  to  open  the  bowel,  if  feasible  to  remove  the 
cause  of  obstruction  through  the  lumbar  incision,  and  finally  to  establish  an  artificial 
anus. 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  decide  at  what  exact  spot  the  seat 
of  obstruction  is  placed.  The  disease  may  be  too  high  to  be^  detected  by  the  finger 
in  the  rectum ;  the  abdomen  may  be  too  distended  to  allow  of  the  mass  being 
felt  externally ;  or  the  diseased  portion  may  be  too  small  to  be  distinguished  by 
touch,  even  were  the  intestine  not  much  distended.  This  is  no  theoretical  state- 
ment :  it  sums  up  the  results  of  general  clinical  experience. 

Taking  all  the  evidence  brought  to  bear  on  this  question,  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  safest  practice  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  would  be  to  open  the  colon  in  the 
loin ;  whether  the  right  or  the  left  side  be  selected  must  of  course  depend  on  the 
evidence  in  each  case,  as  well  as  on  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  As  it  has  often 
occurred  to  us,  so  it  will  not  unfrequently  happen  to  others,  that  after  the  bowel  has 
been  exposed  in  the  loin,  and  opened,  the  seat  of  mischief  has  been  detected  by  the 
fingers,  and  much  more  satisfactorily  examined  as  to  its  surroundings,  than  could 
possibly  be  the  case  prior  to  the  incision  in  the  loin. 

In  illustration  of  this  statement,  we  may  mention  a  case  in  which,  as  soon  as  the  bowel 
was  opened,  the  stricture  was  detected  just  above  the  opening  in  the  descending  colon.  It 
was  so  tied  down  that  it  would  have  been  more  than  hazardous  to  have  attempted  its 
removal.  Colotomy  in  the  right  loin  was  subsequently  performed,  and  free  escape  of  fieces 
followed. 

The  circumstances  of  this  case  suggested  to  us,  at  the  time,  the  possibility  of 
removing  a  stricture  of  the  colon,  and  the  subject  was  subsequently  discussed  with 
some  of  our  colleagues  at  St.  Greorge's  Hospital,  but  no  opportunity  had  since 
occurred  to  test  its  applicability.  The  particulars  of  the  case  published  by  Mr. 
Bryant  offer  strong  positive  evidence  in  support  of  the  views  now  put  forward,  while 
the  facts  related  by  Mr.  Marshall  in  reference  to  this  operation  we  consider  equally 

favourable  to  the  practice  suggested. 
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The  other  impoitaat  question  remains  to  be  considered :  how  to  deal  with  the 
divided  bowel  after  the  diseased  portion  has  been  removed,  whether  it  were  better  to 
stitch  the  ends  together  and  return  the  intestine  into  the  abdomen,  or  to  form  an 
artificial  anus  as  in  simple  oolotomy. 

The  evidence  appears  to  us  to  be  greatly  in  favour  of  establishing  an  artificial 
anus,  rather  than  to  return  the  stitched  bowel  into  the  abdomen. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  remarks  apply  only  to  treatment 
of  stricture  of  the  large  bowel.  If  removal  of  a  portion  of  small  intestine  be  desira- 
ble, we  cannot  doubt  the  propriety  of  invaginating  the  upper  into  the  lower  extremity 
and  uniting  them  by  suture.  Moreover  in  such  a  case  there  will  not  arise  a  doubt  as 
to  the  necessity  of  anterior  abdominal  section. 

In  some  cases,  after  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  it  may  be  found 
that  the  divided  ends  of  the  bowel  cannot  be  made  to  approximate.  In  such  circum- 
stances there  can  be  no  alternative  but  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  opening.  Still 
another  difficulty  may  decide  the  question  for  the  surgeon.  The  bowel  above  the 
stricture  in  a  case  of  obstruction  is  often  greatly  thickened,  not  unfrequently  much 
soddened  and  softened,  so  that  the  walls  will  readily  tear  under  the  most  careful 
manipulation,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  lower  bowel  is  often  contracted  to  such  an 
extent,  that  time  and  care  may  be  requisite  to  dilate  it  sufficiently  to  accommodate  the 
upper  portion.  Mr.  Marshall  has  alluded  to  this  difficulty.  This  contrast  between 
the  condition  of  the  portions  above  and  below  the  stricture  must  be  familiar  to  all 
who  have  had  much  experience  in  cases  of  colotomy. 

Let  us  take  then  the  evidence  before  us,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  opinion  of 
surgeons,  ae  to  whether  the  bowel  should  be  returned  into  the  abdomen  after  the 
divided  ends  have  been  made  continuous,  or  whether  the  operation  should  end  in  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  amis  f 

The  following  points  placed  before  the  practitioner  may  somewhat  serve  to  guide 
him  in  his  practice  that  in  many  instances  the  cause  of  obstruction  is  a  small  mass 
of  disease  confined  entirely  to  the  walls  of  the  bowel,  often  without  secondary  com- 
plication ;  that  the  disease  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  is  epithelial  in  character ;  and  in 
a  considerable  proportion  attacks  either  the  ascending  colon  or  sigmoid  flexure ;  that 
the  disease  frequently  kills,  by  ulceration  and  perforation  at  the  seat  of  stricture  or 
elsewhere,  the  result  of  pressure  and  distension ;  and,  lastly,  that,  when  epithelioma  can 
be  completely  removed,  it  may  possibly  not  recur,  or  some  time  may  elapse  before  its 
reappearance ; — with  all  these  facts  before  us,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  following  on 
colotomy,  the  removal  of  the  diseased  mass  of  bowel  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  should 
be  attempted  when  circumstances  are  in  favour  of  such  operation ;  the  removal  to  be 
attempted  first  through  the  lumbar  opening ;  but  should  this  not  be  practicable,  then 
by  an  extension  of  the  wound.  But,  by  whatever  external  wound  the  diseased 
portion  of  large  intestine  be  removed,  we  should  decidedly  prefer  to  complete  the 
operation  by  establishing  an  artificial  anus,  than  have  recourse  to  the  alternative  of 
returning  the  united  ends  of  bowel  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

When  the  strictured  portion  has  been  drawn  towards  or  outside  the  external 
opening,  so  that  the  bowel  can  be  fixed  to  the  external  opening,  safety  ligatures  may 
be  pkced  above  and  below  the  portion  to  be  removed ;  each  should  be  tied  sufficiently 
tight  to  prevent  escape  of  contents  when  the  diseased  portion  is  severed  from  the 
healthy  parts.  The  edges  of  the  upper  extremity  should  be  attached  to  the  margins 
of  the  external  opening  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  for  this  purpose  we  recommend 
the  continuous  suture.  If  the  safety  ligature  be  not  employed,  the  intestine  may  be 
stitched  to  the  external  opening  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  if  not  entirely,  before 
the  diseased  mass  is  removed.  Care  miist  be  taken  that  the  contents  of  the  bowel  do 
not  enter  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  edges  of  the  lower  extremity  should  be  secured 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  margins  of  the  upper  extremity,  and  then  the  external 
wound  contracted  by  suture  as  much  as  necessary,  care  being  taken  that  the  opening 
in  the  peritonsBum  is  entirely  closed.  This  being  done,  nothing  remains  but  to  treat 
the  case  simply  as  one  of  colotomy. 

If  the  surgeon  decide  to  bring  the  divided  ends  of  the  bowel  together,  and  unite 
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them  by  suturey  the  upp^r  p^rtion  should  be  placed  withiA  the  lower,  and  secared  by 
jcontinuous  suture.  The  entire  edge  of  the  lower  bowel  should  be  inverted^  and  so 
fixed  by  the  sutures,  in  order  to  secure  the  contact  of  two  serous  surfaoea  The  ends 
of  the  suture,  fastened  and  cut  short,  will  in  time  ulcerate  and  fall  into  the  bowel, 
should  the  patient  recover. 

On  the  Kemoyal  op  the  Pyt/Orus  for  Cancer. 

The  removal  of  the  pylorus  for  the  relief  of  cancerous  or  simple  stricture  must 
always  be  considered  one  of  the  most  formidable  operations  in  sui^ry.  In  the  first 
place,  the  diagnosis  as  to  the  extent  of  the  disease  must  always  be  difiicult,  if  not  in  a 
great  measure  imperfect ;  the  structures  to  be  dealt  with  are  complicated  by  their 
surroundings ;  and  the  operation  itself,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstaQces, 
must  be  tedious  in  execution,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skilful  operator,  and 
consequently  exhaujsting  to  one  already  much  reduced  by  partial  starvation. 

That  the  pylorus  is  a  common  seat  of  cancer,  and  that  the  stricture  caused  by  the 
latter  rapidly  destroys  life,  by  its  interference  with  nutrition,  are  facts  well  known 
to  all  familiar  with  the  disease.  With  regard  to  the  liability  of  the  pylorus  to  cancer, 
Rokitansky  remarks, '  the  pylorus,  indiifei*ently  at  all  parts  of  its  circumference,  is 
known  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  primary  fibrous  and  areolar  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

*  From  this  point  the  degeneration  extends  chiefly  along  the  lesser  ciurvature  over 
the  pyloric  half  of  the  stomach.  It  is  singular  that  cancer  of  the  pylorus  is  accurately 
bounded  by  the  pyloric  ring,  and  never  extends  to  the  duodenum.  The  scirrhous 
pylorus  is  commonly  bound  down  by  the  tissues  that  lie  behind  it ;  but  exceptions 
occur  which  require  the  more  to  be  known  as  they  materially  affect  the  diagnosis. 
The  degenerated  pylorus  may  remain  unattached,  and  will  then,  owing  to  its  increase 
in  weight,  descend  to  the  lower  region  of  the  abdomen,  even  down  to  the  symphysis 
)mbis,  causing  a  hard,  very  movable  tumour,  which  easily  gives  rise  to  mistakes. 

'  In  pro]>ortion  as  the  {>aiietes  increase  in  size  and  thickness,  the  stenosis  of  the 
pyloric  channel  will  be  more  or  less  considerable ;  nodose  protuberances,  uneven  con- 
traction of  the  tisiue^,  and  corrugation  of  the  parietes,  give  rise  to  inflections  pre- 
senting a  more  or  less  acute  angle.  The  greater  the  stenosis,  and  the  taore  the 
cancerous  degeneration  is  limited  to  the  pyloiois,  the  more  considerable  will  be  the 
dilatation  of  the  stomach,  which  sometimes  i^eaches  to  an  enormous  size,  and  presents 
a  mora'  or  less  hyportrophied  state  of  its  muscular  wall.*  Dr.  Wolfler  *  mentions 
that  among  903  cases  of  gastric  cancer,  the  disease  started  in  542  from  the  pylorus ; 
but  of  these  it  was  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination  that  in  233  there  were  no 
cancerous  nodules.  Still  more  important  is  the  fact  that  in  172  instances  there 
were  no  adhesions  to  the  neighbouring  organs.' 

Before  the  surgeon  can  undertake,  or  even  contemplate,  the  peiformanoe  of  the 
operation  for  removal  of  the  pylorus,  it  is  imperative  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  case 
should  be  most  carefully  and  thoroughly  considered.  In  the  first  place,  to  facilitate 
the  means  of  arriving  |it  a  correct  conclusion  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  disease  and 
its  surrounding  complicationSi  if  any  exist,  the  patient  should  be  placed  under  the 
influence  of  an  ansesthetic.  The  tumour  should  be  readily  felt ;  the  extent  should  be 
limited  ;  the  mass  should  be  freely  movable ;  and  jaundice  should  be  absent  But, 
with  the  mobt  careful  examination,  although  it  may  result  that  all  the  most  desira- 
ble conditions  exist,  there  may  ap{)ear  complications  when  the  paiis  are  exposed 
whijh  would  entirely  defeat  all  attempts  to  remove  the  diseased  pylorus.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  fairly  laid  down  as  a  principle,  if  this  operation  is  to  be  undertaken,  that 
no  one  can  decide  on  its  completion  until  the  exploratory  incision  has  been  made, 
and  either  the  hand  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum  to  ascertain  the 
relative  conditions  of  the  diseased  mass,  or  it  is  found  that  the  mass  itself  can  be 
drawn  out  through  the  opening  and  more  fully  examined  externally. 

*  Manual  of  Patholtypiefd  Anatomy ^  vol.  ii.  p.  48.     Published  by  Sydenham  Society,  l*iS>. 
'  See  Hillroth's  Clinical  Surpery,    Translated  by  Clinton  Dent,  F.K.C.S.,  and  published 

by  New  Sydenham  Society,  p.  404. 
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Let  U8,  however,  take  what  may  be  considered  a  faTOurable  case  for  removal ;  a 
case  in  which  the  surgeon  is  satisfied  that  the  disease  of  the  pylorus  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  wails  of  the  pai*t ;  without  adhesions  to  surrounding  viscera,  and  free  from 
complications  connected  with  the  stomach,  what  are  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
prior  to  the  operation,  and  what  should  be  the  steps  of  the  operation  itself  1 

Billroth '  recommends  that  when  the  mass  is  distinctly  felt,  and  all  external  cir- 
cumstances are  considered  so  far  favourable  for  the  removal  of  the  pylorus,  that  the 
patient  is  to  be  prepaid  for  the  operation  by  having  the  stomach  washed  out  with 
tepid  water  several  times  previous  to  the  day  of  its  performance,  and  thoroughly  so 
two  hours  befora  the  operation  is  commenced.  Should  the  stomach,  however,  be 
greatly  dilated,  it  will  be  found  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  do  this  completely.  The 
bowels  should  also  be  attended  to  the  day  previous,  but  in  the  class  of  cases  under 
consideration  the  intestines  are  usually  somewhat  empty. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  are  thus  described  by  Billroth  ; — '  An  incision  should  be 
made  through  the  abdominal  wall  over  the  situation  of  the  tumour.  If  the  cancerous 
pylorus  has  sunk  down  particularly  low,  it  should  be  raised  up  before  the  incision  is 
made.'  A  transverse  incision  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length  should  be  made  over 
the  seat  of  the  tumour,  and  before  the  peritoueal  coat  is  divided  ev^y  bleeding 
point  should  be  secured.  The  peritoneum  is  then  to  be  opened,  and  the  parts  sur^ 
rounding  the  diseased  pylorus  examined  as  to  adhesions.  He  advises,  if  the  cancer 
be  found  adherent  to  the  pancreas,  that  the  idea  of  removal  should  be  abandoned,  and' 
the  external  wound  closed  ;  so  also  as  regards  the  transverse  colon,  or  if  the  cancer 
had  extended  over  the  horizontal  part  of  the  duodenum. 

'  As  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  parts  has  been  made  out,  the  stomach  is  drawn  up 
to  the  wound,  and  examined  to  see  the  point  at  which  it  must  be  cut  through  ;  and  then 
to  commence  the  removal  of  the  pylorus  with  the  portion  of  stomach  and  duodenum- 
immediately  adjoining.*  To  begin  with,  the  large  omentum  is  detached  from  the 
greater  curvature,  and  the  gastro-colio  ligament  cut  through.  The  layers  of  omentum 
are  taken  up  between  two  dip  forceps,  which  form  grooves  just  suitable  for  the  appli- 
cation of  silk  ligatures.  The  tissue  is  cut  through  in  the  middle  between  the  liga- 
tures ;  or,  still  better,  burnt  through  with  the  thermo-cautery.  This  is  not,  however, 
always  necessary,  for  by  means  of  blunt  forceps  the  great  omentum  may  be  detached 
without  any  hasmorrhi^ ;  the  lesser  omentum  is  then  separated  in  the  same  way. 
In  detaching  the  omentum,  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  may  be  met  with  requiring 
removal.  During  the  entire  operation  the  portion  of  the  stomach  which  it  is 
intended  to  replace  must  be  covered  by  cloths  which  have  been  soaked  for  fourteen 
days  in  a  five  per  cent,  carbolic  solution.  When  the  part  to  be  resected  is  completely 
exposed,  the  most  disagreeable  and  difficult  steps  are  over.  After  the  stomach  has 
been  isolated,  a  lai^e,  flat,  disinfected  sponge  or  cloth  should  be  laid  beneath  the 
viBCUs,  so  that  the  further  manipulations  may  be  carried  on  with  ease  and  care.  By 
gently  lifting  out  the  stomach  as  far  as  is  necessary,  all  further  proceedings  may  be 
conducted  outside  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  sponge  and  cloth  will  prove  a  valua- 
ble protection  if  any  contents  left  in  the  stomach  escape  when  it  is  cut  into.' 

To  attach  the  duodenum  to  the  leaser  curvature  of  the  stomach, '  the  tumour 
should  be  seized  by  the  vulsellum ;  the  walls  of  the  stomach  are  cut  through  with 
scissors,  commencing  at  the  greater  curvature.  After  each  stroke  of  the  scissors,  any 
bleeding  points  are  secured  ;  about  two-thirds  must  be  divided.  If  it  is  found  that' 
the  stomach  is  not  completely  empty,  the  contents  should  be  soaked  up  with  a 
sponge  specially  reserved  for  this  purpose.  All  vessels  are  ligatured  with  fine  anti- 
septic silk,  and  the  cut  edges  of  the  stomach  so  united  together  that  the  serous  coats 
are  applied  to  each  other/ 

'  The  cancerous  pylorus  is  now  connected  to  the  intestine  alone.  If  there  is  any 
fear  l»t  the  duodenum  should  slip  away  when  the  division  is  completed,  a  few  silk 
threads  may  be  passed '  to  secure  it,  and  Billroth  recommends  a  small  sponge  to  be 
inserted  temporarily  into  the  duodenum. 

With  respect  to  the  insertion  of  the  duodenum  into  the  stomach,  he  says,  *  we^ 

>  Op.cit. 
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must  befifin  at  the  posterior  walls  of  stomach  and  duodenum.  A  very  good  plan  of 
uniting  them  Ik  to  inf«rt  the  posterior  sutures  before  the  duodenum  is  oompletelj 
separated.  In  our  first  case  the  stomach  was  cut  away,  and  then- the  upper  half  of 
the  duodenum.  Several  threads  were  then  carried  through  the  walls  c(  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  to  form  the  posterior  *'  ring  suture/'  and  were  then  given  to  an 
assistant  to  hold  while  the  occlusion  sutures  were  being  inserted.'  The  posterior 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  are  to  be  first  united  by  passing  the  sutures  from 
within  outwards  to  secure  the  contact  of  two  serous  surfaces ;  then  the  anterior 
portion  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Billroth  makes  some  remarks  about  various  kinds  of  sutures  employed  in  this 
operation  to  connect  the  stomach  with  the  duodenum ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
continuous  suture  is  more  applicable  for  this  purpose  than  any  other ;  it  is  most 
easily  carried  round  the  entire  wound,  and  can  be  readily  adapted  to  ensure  the 
approximation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  most  complete  manner,  and  so  retain 
them  more  perfectly  than  any  number  of  uninterrupted  sutures,  however  carefully 
applied.  One  of  its  great  advantages  is  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  application, 
and  the  more  rapid,  as  well  as  more  complete,  approximation  of  the  edges  of  a  long 
wound.  If,  however,  a  long  single  continuous  suture  were  used  to  complete  the 
approximation  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  wound,  in  this  instance  it  would  be 
apt  to  act  slightly  as  a  ligature  round  the  orifice  of  the  duodenum,  and  so  occasion 
obstroction  after  the  operation  had  been  completed.  To  avoid  such  an  occurrence,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  knot  the  suture  after  eveiy  three  or  four  stitches,  or  to  use  three 
or  four  separate  sutures ;  the  former  is  the  simplest  and  a  perfectly  eflfectual  mode  of 
using  the  continuous  suture ;  but,  when  used  in  attaching  the  duod^ium  to  the 
stomach,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  suture  has  to  escape  through  the  bowel, 
and  a  very  l<mg  one  might  be  some  time  becoming  perfectly  detached,  or  inconveniently 
long  to  escape  readily  through  the  intestinal  canal ;  therefore  it  would  be  well  to  use 
three  or  four  to  secure  the  duodenum  to  the  stomach,  one  following  the  other. 
Whatever  can  in  the  least  degree  contribute  to  shorten  the  period  of  the  operation, 
in  one  of  such  gravity,  must  be  regarded  of  some  importance,  and  cratainly  the  con- 
tinuous suture  can  be  applied  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  usual  ntunber  of 
interrupted  sutures  required  here. 

When  the  edges  of  the  two  cut  Bui&ces  have  been  adjusted  and  united  by  suture, 
the  external  wound  should  be  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 

It  is  remarked  by  Billroth, '  when  all  the  sutures  had  been  inserted  in  the  first 
case,  we  were  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  excellent  shape  of  the  new-fi>nned 
stomach,  which  was  almost  normal  in  appearance.  The  greater  and  lesser  curvatores 
were  somewhat  flattened.  In  our  second  case,  therefore,  we  saw  no  reason  to  alter 
the  plan  of  attaching  the  duodenum  to  the  lesser  curvature.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  an  immense  dilatation  of  the  stomach  in  this  case,  and  the  greater  extent  of 
the  cancer,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  modify  the  direction  in  which  the  duodenum 
was  divided,  a  diverticulum  formed,  as  will  be  described  presently.  Profiting  by 
this  experience  the  following  plan  was  adopted  in  the  third  case — the  duodenum  was 
attached  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  forma 
tion  of  a  diverticulum,  and  to  provide  for  the  more  ready  passage  of  the  gastric  con- 
tents.' *  Under  all  circumstances  it  is  desirable  to  divide  the  stomach  obliquely,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  divertictdum.' 

The  diet  after  the  operation  is  a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  after-treatment 
All  patients,  the  subjects  of  cancer  of  pylorus,  who  submit  to  the  operation  for  its 
removal  are  invariably  sure  to  be  in  a  greatly  reduced  condition  prior  to  undei^ng 
it,  or  may  be  at  death's  door  from  previous  and  long  inability  to  take  sufficient 
nourishment.  Consequently  great  judgment  is  required  in  its  administration.  A 
tablespoonful  of  fresh  milk  every  hour  may  be  giveu  during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  provided  there  be  no  vomiting,  and  nutrient  enemata,  with  small  doses  of 
laudanum,  should  be  administered  every  four  or  six  hours.  After  the  first  day,  if  all 
goes  well,  the  quantity  of  milk  may  be  increased,  and  subsequently  the  fluid  supple- 
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mented  by  more  solid  food,  should  the  condition  of  the  patient  permit  or  indicate 
such  a  change  of  diet. 

Removal  of  the  pylorus  was  first  performed  by  P6an  of  Paris,  in  1879.*  The 
patient  died  in  five  days.  More  recently  the  attention  of  surgeons  baa  been  drawn 
to  the  subject  by  the  operations  performed  by  Professor  Billroth  of  Vienna,  and  a 
few  other  continental  surgeons. 

The  first-  ca«e  opfrat^  on  by  Billroth  was  a  patient,  let.  43.  '  In  the  umbilical  reprion 
ooold  be  felt  a  hard,  easily  moveable  tumour,  painful  on  pressure,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
small  fist.  The  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  with  a  portion  of  the  duodenum,  was  removed. 
The  duodenum  was  cut  from  above,  and  the  stomach  was  obliquely  divided.  Four  vessels 
in  the  stomach  required  ligature.  All  the  sutures  were  cut  short,  and  left  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  The  operation  lasted  one  hour  and  a  half  The  part  removed  measured  five 
and  a  half  inches  long  at  the  lower  border,  and  four  inches  along  the  upper  border.  The  pyloric 
opening  was  so  narrowed  that  a  probe  could  with  difficulty  be  passed  through.  The  tumour 
was  an  alveolar  colloid  cancer,  and  a  similar  morbid  growth  was  found  in  the  lymphatic 
glands.' 

The  progress  of  the  case  was  favourable.  With  the  exception  of  a  feeling  of  weight 
during  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  the  patient  had  no  particular  subjective  sensations.  The 
abdomen  kept  flaccid,  there  was  no  vomiting,  and  from  the  very  first  flatus  passed  abundantly. 
During  the  nrst  day  the  natient  had  nothing  but  ice ;  on  the  second  day,  a  coffee* spoonful  of 
acid  milk  every  hour ;  suDsequently  sweetened  milk,  and  then  gradually  cofiee,  &c.  On  the 
twentieth  day  after  the  opemtion  the  patient  was  able  to  eat  a  cutlet 

'  During  the  first  twelve  days  the  state  of  the  bowels  gave  rise  to  some  anxiety.  Although 
the  patient  ate  comparatively  httle,  still  large  quantities  of  fnces  were  passed,  but  so  hard 
were  they  that  the  nurse  had  sometimes  to  scoop  them  out  with  her  fingers.'  '  The  motions 
were  so  white  and  chalk-like,  that  we  feared  that  the  functions  of  the  bile  were  not  properly 
discharged.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  natient  began  to  take  solid  food,  the  stools  (at  the  end 
of  the  second  week)  again  became  of  a  brown  colour,  and  the  faecal  masses  diminished  in  size.' 
Mr.  (Hinton  Dent,  the  editor  of  the  English  edition  of  Kllroth*s  work,  reports  in  a  note  that 
this  patient  died  about  four  months  after  the  operation.  '  The  post-mortem  revealed  can- 
cerous degeneration  of  the  peritonebum,  and  infiltration  of  the  retro-peritoneal  lymphatic 
glands.    The  form  of  the  stomach  was  similar  to  that  of  the  normal  oigan. 

The  second  patient,  operated  on  by  Billroth,  was  30  years  of  age.  The  operation  was 
very  similar  in  its  details  to  that  already  described.  It  lasted  two  hours  and  three  quarters. 
The  pylorus  was  filled  up  by  a  cancerous  mass,  its  opening  just  admitted  the  top  of  the  finger. 
The  growth  was  ulcerated  on  its  surface,  and  proved  to  be  an  epithelial  cancer. 

The  patient  died  on  the  eighth  dav  after  the  operation.  Tne  morning  after  the  operation 
the  patient  vomited ;  and  again  on  the  fourth  da^  bilious  vomiting  took  place.  There  was 
no  distension ;  fiatus  passed,  the  wound  was  satisfactory.  Pu]se  112  to  120.  'Evidently 
the  gastric  contents  did  not  flow  into  the  duodenum ;  and  evidently  also  there  was  no  com- 
plete stenosis  where  the ''  ring  sutures  "  were  applied,  for  bile  was  present  in  the  vomit, 
suspecting  that  a  quantity  of  fluid  might  have  collected  in  the  flaccid  sac  of  the  stomach,  we 
drew  off  the  contents,  and  evacuated  about  200  grammes  (nearly  8  ozs.)  of  yellowish  sour 
fluid.  Attempts  were  made  to  restore  the  functions  by  theadmimstration  of  good  wine  and 
meat,  but  all  m  vain ;  the  greater  part  was  thrown  up  again  in  a  few  hours.  By  the  next 
day  we  were  restricted  to  giving  nutrient  enemata.  Thinking  that  a  divertksnlum  might  have 
been  left  in  the  stomach,  and  that  some  obstruction  must  exist  which  had  not  been  present 
before  the  operation,  for  the  patient  had  never  previously  vomited,  and  had  always  been 
able  to  take  fluid  food,  Professor  Billroth  adopted  the  last  resource  which  tlie  circumstances 
seemed  to  indicate.  Tlie  wound  was  re-opened,  and  the  occlusion  sutures  cut.  Tlie  index-finger, 
passed  into  the  stomach,  could  only  witn  difficulty  be  introduced  into  the  duodenum.  The 
anterior  ring  sutures  were  ako  divided,  and  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  attached  to  the 
abdominid  walls,  a  drainage-tube  being  passed  into  the  gut  for  the  administration  of  food. 
The  patient  was  very  pale,  and  colUpsed  after  this  operation,  which  lasted  an  hour.  She 
died  on  the  following  day.' 

The  post-mortem  showed  no  general  peritonitis,  but  only  general  aniemia  and  marasmus. 

In  a  third  case,  the  cancer  of  the  pylorus  was  found  to  be  attached  to  the  pancreas,  and 
conseauently  the  operation  was  rendered  more  tedious,  as  '  the  isolation  of  thepancreas  alone 
occupied  about  an  hour.'  The  entire  operation  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  patient  was 
mucn  collapsed  during  the  operation  -,  frequently  retched  during  the  afternoon,  and  died  the 
same  evening. 

The  growth  removed  proved  to  be  medullary  cancer.  The  opening  of  the  pylorus  just 
admitted  the  finger.  Cancerous  glands  were  found  near  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  in  the 
Venter  omentum.  In  addition  there  was  old  tuberculosis  of  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  and 
miliary  tuliercle  on  aixl  about  the  pleura. 

The  fourth  case  related  was  operated  on  by  Dr.  Wolfler.     The  patient  was  62  years  of 


•  GasxtU  des  HtlpUaux,  No.  00,  1879. 
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aire.    The  tumour  was  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  and  freely  moveable  in  every  directkni. 
The  operation  appears  to  have  been  attended  by  no  difficulties. 

'The  patient  was  perfectly  free  from  reaction  after  the  operation.  She  had  no  fever, 
vomiting,  or  symptoms  of  peritonitis.*  For  the  first  nine  days  she  was  able  to  partake  of 
meat.  The  operation  was  performed  on  April  8, 1881.  On  June  28,  the  patient  was  reported 
as  '  perfectly  well,  and  as  able  to  take  all  kinds  of  nourishment  without  harm.'  She  was 
kept  under  close  observation,  but  no  trace  of  recurrence  had,  up  to  date,  been  discovered. 
Such  are  the  cases  and  their  results,  as  related  in  the  work  referred  to.  In  the  '  Britid 
Medical  Journal/  July  1,  1882,  p.  22,  a  case  is  re^rted  to  have  been  operated  on  by  Professar 
Gaselli,  of  the  University  of  Qenoa.  The  of)eration  appears  to  have  been  performed  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  Billroth.  It  occupied  two  hours  and  a  half.  Tlie  portion  excised 
measured  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  by  three  and  three-quarters  in  breadth.  The 
patient  sank  from  shock  a  few  hours  after  removal  to  the  ward.  A  post-mortem  examination 
showed  the  viscera  free  from  cancerous  infiltration.  The  nature  of  the  growth  removed  is  not 
reported. 

I'rofessor  Czerny  of  Heidelberg,  at  the  Medical  Congress  held  in  London  in  1881,  related 
a  case  in  which  he  had  excised  the  pylorus — a  nmn,  SBt.  28,  'who  had  suffered  from  symp- 
toms of  disease  of  the  stomach  for  fifteen  weeks,  and  who  for  the  last  ten  weeks  had  been  m 
reduced  by  vomiting,  in  spite  of  the  methodical  use  of  the  stomach-pump  and  careful  feeding, 
which,  however,  gave  him  temporary  relief,  tliat  his  weight  had  been  rrauced  to  ninety-four 
pounds.  Still  he  was  able  to  get  about ;  and  to  this  circumstanoe  alone  I  attribute  the  good 
result  of  the  operation.  The  stomach  was  enormously  distended,  the  great  curvature  of 
which  reached  actually  to  the  pubes,  and  contained  a  tumour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
pylorus,  as  large  as  a  child's  fist,  tender  to  the  touch,  and  changing  its  position  considerably, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  distension  of  the  stomach.'  An  incision  was  made,  four 
inches  long,  in  the  middle  line ;  the  stomach  was  drawn  out,  and  an  Incisiou  made  into  it ; 
the  entrance  to  the  duodenum  was  found  to  be  completely  obstructed  by  hard,  knobby 
excrescences,  which  seemed  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma.  Tlie  diseased  mass  ws^ 
removed  in  the  manner  described.  The  operation  lasted  more  than  two  hours.  The  masa 
removed  proved  to  be  cancer  with  small  alveoli,  starting  from  sub-mucous  tissue,  involviog 
the  muscular  coat,  but  leaving  the  mucous  membrane  intact. 

The  wound  healed  without  a  sign  of  inflammation.  The  patient  took  soup  on  the  second 
day,  meat  on  the  fifth,  and  got  up  on  the  twentieth.  In  the  next  fourteen  days  he  gained 
eleven  pounds  in  weight,  and  had  returned  to  his  occupation  when  these  particulars  were 
given. 

Professor  Czerny  also  related,  on  this  occasion,  the  particulars  of  a  case  operated  on  by 
Professor  Nicolaysen  of  Christiana.  A  woman,  SBt.  37,  suffered  from  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  which  at  last  became  so  severe,  and  the  vomiting  so  constant,  that  sbe  was  completely 
deprived  of  sleep.  The  pylorus  was  excised  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Billroth.  The 
operation  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  although  no  ditficidties  presented  themselves,  the 
tumour  being  freely  moveable.    The  patient  died  collapsed,  filleen  nours  after  the  operation. 

Professor  Czerny  remarked,  in  reference  to  these  two  cases,  that  he  considered 
this  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  pylorus  as  one  of  the  most  recent  advances  in 
intra-peritoneal  -surgery,  but  one  which  sceptics  still  regard  with  a  good  deal  of  sus- 
picion. He  considered  that  excision  of  the  pylorus  ought  not  merely  to  be  confined 
to  cases  of  cancer,  but  that  a  great  future  is  opened  up  by  it  for  those  cases  of  simple 
stricture  of  the  pylorus  in  which  an  incurable  dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  found,  an 
argument  already  put  forward  by  Gussenbauer  and  Winniwarter. 

The  results  of  the  cases  above  alluded  to  have  now  to  be  examined.  We  find  that 
two  may  be  considered  as  complete  recoveries  after  the  operation,  that  the  disease  was 
removed,  and  life  prolonged  for  a  time,  and  that  the  patients  were  alive  and  well  some 
few  months  after.  Czerny  one,  Wolfler  one.  In  one  (Billroth)  the  patient  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  but  died  four  months  after  from  recurrence  of  disease. 
In  one  (Billroth)  the  patient  died  on  the  eighth  day.  In  one  (Nicolayson),  in 
another  (Caselli),  and  in  a  third  (Billroth)  the  patient  succumbed  from  the  effeet»  of 
the  operation.     In  one  (P6an)  the  patient  died  on  the  fifth  day.* 

These  facts  are  interesting  and  important,  and  perhaps  may  be  considered  suffi- 
ciently encouraging  to  justify,  if  not  to  stimulate,  surgeons  to  undertake  the  removal 
of  the  pylorus  when  the  seat  of  growth  and  stricture.  The  symptoms  to  justify  the 
attempt  should  be  the  free  mobility  of  the  diseased  portion,  and  the  continued  suffer- 
ing and  emaciation  of  the  patient.  It  must  at  all  times  be  doubtful  how  far  the 
disease  may  affect  surrounding  parts ;  this  point  can  only  be  decided  by  an  expiora- 

'  Whilst  writing  these  pages,  we  see  a  case  reported  in  the  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  July  20, 
1882,  by  Mr.  Southam  of  Manchester.     The  patient  died  of  shock. 
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tory  incision.  If,  then,  the  diMase  be  found  limited  to  the  pylorus,  it  would  be  right 
to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  rnasn,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Billroth.  The 
disease  left  to  itself  will  surely  kill,  and  tliat  with  much  suffering,  and  in  a  short 
time.  The  0|)eration  may  prove  fatal,  but  it  offers  a  chance  of  life  to  one  who  can- 
not long  survive  if  no  operation  be  undertaken,  and  it  would  be  well  that  the  patient 
should  decide  on  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  emaciated  condition  of  patients  who 
suffer  from  stricture  of  the  pylorus  is,  to  some  extent,  an  advantage  in  the  operation. 
There  will  arise  no  complication  from  superabundant  fat :  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
will  be  thin;  the  omentum  will  be  but  a  fine  thin  membrane.  But  emaciation 
must  not  he  fiermitted  to  run  too  far.  Patients  suffering  from  any  interfei'ence 
with  nutrition  rapidly  fail  in  power,  and  in  such  conditions  especially  the 
words  of  Macbeth  apply  with  trebleti  force  as  regards  the  operation — '  if  it  were  done, 
when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly.'  Procrastination  is  danger 
when  once  the  disease  is  detected  and  the  operation  considered  applicable ;  whilst  early 
removal  offers  a  better  prcspect  of  success,  inasmuch  as  the  patient  may  be  better  able 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  operation.  The  operation  itself  has  proved  a  long  one 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  skilful ;  whatever  will  aid  to  shorten  it  will  l»e  a  gain  to  the 
patient ;  we  therefore  Agixin  urge  the  trial  of  the  continuous  suture,  rather  than  the 
use  of  the  interrupted  one,  as  more  rapidly  applied,  and  as  thoroughly  efficacious. 

Mr.  Lawson  Tait  *  has  published  a  case  in  which  he  removed  a  large  impacted 
gall-stone  from  the  dilated  bile-duct.  The  edges  of  the  cyst  were  connected  to  the 
edges  of  the  parietal  wound  by  continuous  suture.  The  patient  did  well.  A  similsr 
operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Marion  Sims  in  Paris,  in  1878,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, prove  Kuooessful.  Mr.  Lawson  Tait^  also  mentions  having  applied  the  operation 
of  abdominal  section  in  five  cases  of  hydatids  of  the  liver,  and  in  one  of  large  cystic 
abscess  of  the  same  organ  :  all  these  cases  recovered. 

T^ie  Operatuni  of  Tapping  ;   ParaceTitesis  Abdominis. 

When  the  abdomen  becomes  inconveniently  distended  with  fluid,  contained  either 
in  the  peritoneal  sac  or  in  an  ovarian  cy^t,  it  is  desirable  to  relieve  the  patient  by 
tapping  the  cavity  in  which  the  fluid  is  lodged. 

Previoa<«  to  the  operation,  the  patient  may  be  placed  upright  on  the  edge  of  a 
chair,  or  recumbent  on  the  side  of  a  bed.  A  hvosid  towel,  warmed,  should  be  passed 
round  and  above  the  umbilicus,  and  a  second  one  below ;  the  ends  of  these  towels 
should  be  held  behind  the  patient,  and  tightened  as  the  fluid  escapes  from  the 
abdominal  cavity,  in  order  that  a  certain  amount  of  support  be  afforded  to  the 
viscera  when  the  whole  of  the  fluid  is  abstracted.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  trocar,  a  catheter  should  be  passed  into  the  bladder  and  the  urine  drawn  off.  A 
small  incision  should  first  be  made  through  the  skin,  about  two  or  three  inches  below 
the  umbilicus,  just  sufficient  to  pei*mit  the  passage  of  the  cutting  surfaces  of  the 
trocar.  This  proceeding  allows  it  to  Ije  pahsed  readily  into  the  abdomen,  and  with 
\esa  pain  than  if  the  trocar  is  thrust  through  the  integument.  The  trocar  should  be 
pushed  nearly  up  to  the  hilt  of  the  cannula,  and  the  stilette  then  withdrawn,  and 
care  taken  that  the  cannula  does  not  slip  out  after  it.  The  fluid  will  now  escape 
freely ;  if  serous  in  character,  and  the  cavity  will  soon  be  emptied. 

If  the  ijatient  become  faint  during  the  flow  of  the  fluid,  a  finger  may  be  applied 
to  the  oriflce  of  the  cannula  to  arrest  the  escape,  while  some  stimulant  is  administered, 
and  until  faintness  passes  off.  The  common  trocar,  with  short  cannula,  is  the  simplest 
implement  to  use  in  this  operation,  and  as  efficacious  as  any ;  but  of  late  a  tube  of 
india-rubber  has  been  adapted  to  the  cannula,  so  that  the  fluid  may  be  carried  to  a 
basin  at  the  foot  of  the  chair  or  bed  which  supports  the  {latient. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  after  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  has  escaped,  the  flow 
suddenly  oeaf<es,  while  there  is  still  much  remaining  in  the  cavity ;  this  is  occasioned, 
probably,  by  intestine  or  some  other  substance  coming  in  contact  with  the  inner 


>  Mfd,-Chir.  Trans.  1880. 
*  Transaetivns  of  Medical  Congress,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  229. 
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extremity  of  the  cannula ;  the  obstruction  may  be  remedied  by  either  moving  the 
position  of  the  cannula,  or  introducing  a  blunt-pointed  but  perforatpd  tube,  with 
which  each  case  of  trocars  should  be  provided. 

The  large  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum,  or  in  an  ovarian 
cyst,  usually  pushes  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  so  far  forward  that  a  considerable 
interval  intervenes  between  it  and  the  surface  of  the  intestines ;  so  that  when  the 
trocar  is  introduced,  there  is  little  risk  of  wounding  the  bowels.  This  is,  however, 
an  accident  which  occasionally  happens,  and  therefoi-e  it  behoves  the  surgeon  to  make 
a  very  careful  examination  of  Uie  surface  of  the  abdomen,  before  proceeding  to 
operate ;  if  any  tympanitic  resonance  be  detected  near  the  umbilicus,  or  below  it,  the 
operation  had  lietfcer  be  postponed  or  avoided.  Mr.  Qaj  exhibited  at  the  Pathological 
Society  a  specimen  of  a  portion  of  the  jejunum,  which  had  been  punctured  in  the 
operation  of  tapping,  in  a  case  of  ascites  ;  but  the  patient  survived  th^  accident,  and 
died  three  months  afterwards,  apparently  from  the  disease  which  produced  the 
ascites.'  The  wound  caused  by  the  ti-ocar  should  be  dressed  with  lint  and  plaster, 
and  a  bandage  applied  over  it,  round  the  belly.  In  a  few  days  the  parts  have  usiiaUy 
healed. 

Geobqe  Pollock. 
»  Pathological  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 
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PART  I. 
PATIIOLOOY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  HERNIA   IN  OENERAL. 

AN  escape  of  any  viHCUs  from  the  cavity  in  which  it  Ls  naturally  placed  is  termed 
a  hernia ;  hnt  the  observations  in  this  essay  are  exclusively  restricted  to  pro- 
trusions of  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  common  language  this  disease  is  called  rupture. 
Our  object  will  therefore  be  to  describe  the  varieties  of  hernia  developed  in  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  abdomen,  their  pathology  and  treatment. 

The  whole  subject  is  divided  into  two  parts. 

The  first  embraces  general  considerations  in  relation  to  the  statistiosy  pathology, 
and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

The  second  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  special  regional  varieties  of  hernia, 
their  anatomical  charactenstics,  SBtiolpgy,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  the  treatment 
especially  adapted  to  each  kind. 

Sex, — Both  sexes  are  afflicted  with  hernial  protrusions.  Afler  carefully  consider- 
ing the  statements  of  writers  in  relation  to  the  numerical  proportion  in  which  the 
two  sexes  are  subject  to  hernia,  we  must  admit  that  we  have  not  the  requisite  data 
to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  We  may,  however,  broadly 
state  the  fact  that  hernia  occurs  more  frequently  in  males  than  females.  Out  of  a 
gross  total  of  96,886  applicants  for  trusses  at  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society,  the 
males  were  78,394,  the  females  18,492.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
circiimstances,  Mr.  Kingdon  estimates  the  proportion  at  two  males  to  one  female,  for 
all  ages  and  including  every  variety  of  hernia.' 

Frequ^ency  of  hernia  at  different  ages, — llie  only  trustworthy  facts  relating  to  the 
various  ages  at  which  hernial  protrusions  are  first  developed  have  been  collected  by 
Mr.  Kingdon.  In  the  reports  of  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society  for  the  years 
1860  and  1861,  he  has  tabulated  9,296  cases  of  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia.  All 
these  patients  passed  under  his  personal  examination,  and  the  respective  age  of  each 
individual  when  the  hernia  developed  itself  was  ascertained  as  accurately  as  possible, 
by  reckoning  back  to  the  age  at  which  it  was  first  noticed.  Observers  have  been 
before  this  occupied  in  attempts  to  ascertain  the  ages  when  piotruaions  most  fre- 
quently occur ;  but  they  have  uniformly  noted  the  ages  of  the  persons  at  the  time  of 
their  appearance  before  them.  Accurate  data  were,  under  these  conditions,  never 
obtained ;  that  is,  if  a  knowledge  of  the  age  at  which  hernia  is  developed  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  desideratum.  Hence  M.  Malgaigne  makes  it  appear  that  there  are 
fewer  cases  of  hernia  before  thirty-five  years  of  age  than  after.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental error,  unless  national  peculiarities  produce  difierent  results.  The  truth  is, 
taking  all  varieties  of  hernia  in  both  sexes,  that  the  majority  of  cases  aro  developed 
before  thirty-five  years  of  age.'    I  believe  in  the  correctness  of  this  fact,  after  having 

'  The  proportion  between  males  and  females  varies  consideiably  at  difierent  periods  of 
life,  on  Bccount  of  causes  connected  with  oertun  congenital  malformatioDS,  wbicn  will  be 
spcfken  of  in  treating  of  the  special  forms  of  hernia.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Kingdon*B  statistics  for 
1860  and  1861,  there  were  in  the  first  five  years  of  life,  1,409  males,  and  onlv  107  females; 
while  in  the  five  vears  from  25  to  90  years  of  age,  the  proportion  had  changed  to  846  males 
against  207  females. 

*  Tlie  following  statements  show  the  number  of  case»of  hernia  occurring  at  different 
ages,  when  the  age  of  each  patient  was  recorded  by  M.  Malgaigne,  at  the  time  each  one  came 
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tested  its  accuracy  as  far  as  my  means  allow.  It  is,  I  know,  directly  in  opposition 
to  the  received  dogmas ;  but  as  we  proceed  we  shall  be  able  to  assign  very  good 
reasons  why  hernia  is  so  much  more  common  before  middle  life  than  after  that 
period. 

Frtquefn/cy  of  hernia  in  relation  to  population. — We  have  no  trustworthy  data  on 
this  subject.  The  general  statements  which  have  been  advanced,  in  some  of  which 
the  proportion  is  put  as  high  as  one  in  eight  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  even  one  in  five  of  Ihe  whole  |X)pulation  of  one  district,  do  not  rest  on 
any  precise  information,  and  appear  exaggerated. 

Freqit^nci/  of  hernia  in  relation  to  age. — Mr.  Kingdon's  statistics  (Table  A)  show 
that,  out  of  9,296  applicants  for  trusses,  1,516  were  under  five  years  of  age.  This 
would  ap[)ear  at  first  sight  to  show  a  much  grrcater  prevalence  of  hernia  in  in£uic)' 
than  during  any  other  period  of  life.  But  this  disproportion  vanishes  when  we  take 
into  considei-ation  the  number  of  infants  out  of  any  given  population.  Thns,  if  we 
take  Mr.  Kingdon's  table  as  giving  an  accurate  idea  of  the  numerical  prevalence  of 
hernia  at  different  ages  in  London,  we  must  compare  the  ratio  between  the  number 

Table  A. — Shotoing  the  Ages  of  the  patients  when  the  Hernia  wasjiret  noticed. 
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of  cases  of  hernia  at  any  given  age  and  the  total  number  of  cases  of  bemia,  with 
the  ratio  between  the  number  of  the  population  living  at  that  age  and  the  total 
population.  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  shall  find  that,  while  there  is  no  exart 
proportion  maintained,  yet  the  frequency  of  hernia  slightly  advances  towards  the  latter 
end  of  life.  Thus,  taking  the  census  of  1851,  the  total  population  of  London  of  both 
sexes  at  all  ages  was  2,362,236  ;  out  of  these,  293,562  were  under  5  years  of  age :  • 
ratio  of  1  to  8004.  Out  of  the  9,296  which  foi-m  Mr.  Kingdon's  total,  1,516  wera 
under  5  years  of  age :  a  ratio  of  1  to  6*13.  Taking  the  next  decade,  we  find  the 
total  number  of  the  population  between  5  and  10  to  be  243,648,  or  in  a  ratio  of  1  to 

uiid3r  his  observation  ;  and  when  the  respective  ages  were  carefUlly  ascertained  hj  Mr.  Kin^ 
don,  to  show  when  the  hernia  was  first  noticed.  Out  of  2,343  cases  recorded  by  M.  Mal^|tnH« 
(V  Union  nMicale,  1864,  p.  63),  666,  or  23  6  per  cent,  were  under  36  yesrs  of  a^re;  I;^'^* 
or  76*4  per  cent.,  abofe  that  age.  On  the  contrair,  out  of  9,296  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Kio^r- 
don,  6,669,  or  60'8  per  cent.,  had  commenced  before  36  years  of  age  *,  and  3j637,  or  39  i  per 
cent.,  after  that  age. 

As  the  two  tables  exhibit  such  different  results,  1  wrote  to  M*  Malgaigna,  who  kinilly 
returned  the  foUowing  polite  reply 

'  Mon  cher  confrere,— I  a  r^j  on«»e  k  votre  question : — les  figes  maraud  k  la  pa^  63  (J« 
L' Union  m4d.  vol.  viii.  1864)  soitt  ceuz  dee  malades  au  moment  oa  ils  veoaieDt  ils  y^^^ 
du  bureau  central.' 
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8*69  to  the  total  population ;  the  number  of  cases  of  hernia,  however,  is  only  248,  or 
in  the  ratio  of  1  to  37*08  to  the  total  number  of  cases  of  hernia.  Again,  it  was 
shown  above  that  the  absolute  number  of  cases  of  hernia  developed  under  35  years 
of  age  was  greater  than  that  of  those  developed  above  that  age,  the  proportion  in 
Mr.  Kingdon's  table  being  61  to  39.  But  in  the  census  table  the  proportion  of 
persons  alive  under  35  to  those  above  that  age  is  still  higher,  viz.  69  to  31.  There- 
fore hernia  is  more  common  relatively  to  the  number  of  the  population  above  the 
age  of  35  than  under  that  age.  It  appears  from  calculation  on  these  data,  that 
41  per  cent,  of  cases  of  hernia  are  developed  under  the  age  of  35,  and  59  per  cent, 
over  it. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  different  kinds  of  hernia  at  various  ages  and  in 
both  sexes,  together  with  explanations  of  their  occurrence,  based  upon  anatomical  and 
physiological  fiskcts,  will  be  found  in  other  parte  of  this  essay. 

The  influence  of  occupations  on  the  formatum  of  hernia, — AH  persons,  in  every 
station  of  life,  are  liable  to  hernia.  By  far  the  majority  of  cases  occur  among  the 
labouring  class,  which,  abounding  as  it  does  in  all  large  towns,  affords  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  ascertain  whether  the  pursuit  of  any  particular  trade  or  occupation 
involves  a  greater  liability  to  hernia  than  another. 

Mr.  Kingdon  has  inquired  into  this  subject  with  his  usual  care,  and  the  results 
of  the  investigation  are  printed  in  the  Beport  of  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society.^ 
He  has  produced  a  table  in  order  to  compare  the  twenty-five  laigest  classes  of  occu<> 
pation,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude  from  the  census  of  1851,  vith  the 
numbers  of  each  class  who  applied  to  the  Society  during  three  successive  years.  This 
'  indicates  that  the  patients  who  seek  relief  on  account  of  hernia  bear  a  direct  pro* 
|>ortion  to  the  numerical  magnitude  of  the  classes  to  which  they  respectively  belong, 
and  not  to  the  severity  of  the  toll.' 

The  infltunce  of  hereditary  conformation  jyrediepoeing  to  the  development  of 
Jtemia. — ^A  disposition  to  hernia  may  be  inherited  ;  that  is,  the  children  of  ruptured 
parents  are  frequently  afflicted  in  like  manner.  Mr.  Kingdon  has  taken  great  pains 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  this  hei*editary  influence  exists.  In  the 
reports  of  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society  for  1860-61,  he  has  published  the  result 
of  his  inquiries.  Both  sexes  show  an  equal  tendency  to  be  thus  influenced.  The 
proportion,  by  calculation,  seems  to  be  about  34  per  cent.  This  hereditary  predis- 
position, paternal,  maternal,  or  on  both  sides,  is  manifested  in  the  most  marked 
degree  with  infants  under  one  year ;  the  cases  being  about  12  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  in  the  first  twelve  months  of  life. 

This  fact  points  to  two  very  im])ortant  causes  which  give  rise  to  hernial  protru- 
sions at  this  early  age ;  first,  to  the  arrested  efforts  of  naturo  in  closing  the  ventral 
orifice  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  pjiitonaeum,  and  the  obliteration  of  that  sheath ; 
and,  secondly,  to  an  abnormal  elongauoii  of  the  mesentery.  Those  two  structural 
conditions  belong  to  a  class  of  anomalies  very  likely  to  be  detei*mined  by  hereditary 
influences. 

Congenital  defects  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  have  been  already  mentioned  as 
predi>$posing  causes  of  hernia,  and  this  subject  will  be  further  dwelt  upon  in  discuss- 
ing its  various  forms.  Wounds,  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and 
other  predisposing  causes  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  a  question  whether  a  pottion  of 
small  intestine  can  reach  the  fundus  of  the  scrotum,  unless  its  mesenteric  ligament  be 
of  preternatural  length.  For  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  upper  portion  of 
the  small  intestine  or  the  cascum  can  descend  so  low  as  they  are  sometimes  seen, 
without  at  the  same  time  their  mesenteric  folds  being  elongated.  But  the  fact  to  be 
accurately  ascertained  is  whether  the  mesentery  is  abnormally  long  antecedent  to 
the  descent  of  the  hernia;  whether,  in  truth,  a  morbid  elongation  of  the  me.sentei*y 
be  a  primary  cauw  of  hernia  or  not.  Doubtless  this  structure  becomes  lengthened 
and  stretched  as  the  result  of  repeated  or  continued  descents  of  the  intestine ;  but  we 

»  Jteport,  1801,  p.  11. 
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are  not  oogniaant  of  any  facts  to  prove  a  congenital  condition  of  the  kind  above 
alluded  to.  At  first  sight,  this  circnmstance  regarding  the  elongation  of  the  mesea- 
tery  may  seem  to  have  very  slight  practical  value.  Upon  reflection,  however,  we 
shall  arrive  at  an  opposite  conclusion.  It  has  a  very  important  hearing  on  the 
question  of  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  as  it  is  termed.  For  if  it  be  proved  that  tke 
primary  cause  of  any  viscus  protruding  from  the  abdominal  cavity  can  be  ttaced  to  a 
morbid  condition  of  its  peritoneal  retaining  ligaments,  the  mere  obliteration  of  the 
hernial  sac  can  avail  but  little  in  producing  the  intended  result  of  affording  per- 
manent immunity  from  the  disease.  That  which  often  happens  when  a  tnin  is 
used  to  suppoi-t  one  kind  of  hernia  would  occur  in  this  case  aUK>— namely,  the 
development  of  another,  perhaps  even  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  and  thus 
any  operation,  even  if  successful  in  obliterating  the  first  sac,  would  be  of  little  value. 
Persons  in  whom  a  hernial  sac  exists  certainly  state  that  they  are  more  tronbM 
with  the  descent  of  a  hernia  if  they  get  out  of  health.  This  circumstance  leads  to  tbe 
inference,  that  when  the  tissues  generally  are  weakened  and  relaxed  by  indispositioD, 
those  which  should  maintain  the  viaous  in  its  proper  situation  participate  in  the 
general  morbid  condition,  and  then  permit  the  hernia  to  escape  more  readily. 

It  is  equally  certain,  too,  that  persons  constitutionally  of  a  weak  frame  of  body, 
whose  contractile  and  fibrous  tissues  are  deficient  in  tone  and  power,  become  moR 
commonly  subject  to  the  development  of  a  hernial  sac  as  age  advances,  than  those  of 
an  opposite  conformation ;  always,  of  course,  excepting  those  persons  who  have  a 
oongenitally  open  vaginal  process  of  the  peritomeum. 

And  further  we  may  state,  as  the  result  of  actual  observation,  that  in  both  malce 
and  females  of  middle  age  the  subject  of  hernia,  the  heavy  abdominal  viscera,  the 
solid  glands  for  example,  are  usually  dis^xised  in  a  much  lower  situation  than  their 
•normal  one ;  that,  in  fact,  the  abdominal  viscera  generally  are  not  so  firmly  held  in 
their  proper  places  by  their  peritoneal  ligaments  as  when  no  disposition  to  hernia  ie 
shown. 

Between  the  muscular  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  the  contents  of  that  cavity  a 
constant  antagonism  exists.  The  gaseous  and  fluid  distension  of  the  intestinal  tube 
exerts  an  ever  variable  pressure  against  the  abdominal  walls,  whilst  they,  in  their 
turn,  react  upon  the  inflated  viscera ;  thus  between  these  opposing  forces  a  sort  of 
equilibrium  is  maintained.  The  balance  between  them  is,  however,  sometimfK 
destroyed,  and  the  parietes  are  no  longer  able  to  restrain  the  viscera  within  their 
normal  limits.  Thus  hernia  is  often  associated  with  a  great  increase  in  the  bulk  of 
the  viscera,  from  the  rapid  development  of  fat  in  the  omentum  and  mesentery.  A 
persistent  laxity  of  the  parietal  peritomeum  likewise,  subsequent  to  distension  of  that 
membrane,  occasioned  by  the  gravid  uterus,  is  a  morbid  condition  which  renders  it 
liable  to  pass  readily  out  of  the  abdomen,  under  the  influence  of  any  pressure  from 
within,  through  the  weak  points  of  the  walls,  and  it  must  also  be  reckoned  amon^ 
the  predisposing  causes  of  hernia. 

Th£  tmTnediate  cause  of  a  hernia  is  certainly,  in  some  oases,  to  be  traced  to  a 
sudden  and  forcible  diminution  in  the  capacity  d[  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  re»iu]t  of 
compression  or  contraction  of  its  walls ;  in  other  words,  the  combined  actiom^  of  tba 
abdominal  muscles,  coincident  with  strained  attitudes  and  postures  of  the  body  during 
the  effort  of  violent  muscular  exertion  generally,  give  rise  to  the  sudden  development 
of  a  hernia^  We  cannot,  perhaps,  accept  as  truth  the  statement  of  all  the  ruptiirMl 
men  who  attribute  their  afliiction  to  muscular  exertion  ;  but  all  surgeons  who  have 
had  much  hospital  experience  will  be  able  to  call  to  mind  cases  depending  upon  this 
cause. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  hernia  are  undoubtedly  of  gradual  development 
In  many  of  these,  however,  violent  muscular  contraction  doubUess  plays  an  aclire 
part.  How  often  we  observe  hernial  tumours  in  patients  a£9icted  with  dysuria !  U 
not  hernia  very  liable  to  occur  in  persons  labouring  under  bronchitis  of  one  form  cir 
another  t  And,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  more  or  leas  kxity  and  loss  of  rr- 
straining  power  in  the  tissues  of  these  persons  exist  with  regard  both  to  the  tihttMui 
walls  of  the  abdomen  and  the  peritoneal  ligaments  of  the  viscera,  yet  thiu  eflertive 
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a^nty  ninscular  contractioUy  exerts  ito  poweiv  with  less  restnunt  and  limits  and  thus 
presMS  the  visoera  away  from  their  normal  sitmition. 

The  hernia  consists  of  a  part  only  of  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Sach  of  them 
as  are  permitted,  by  their  peritoneal  attachments,  to  change  their  relative  situation 
within  the  abdominal  cavity  with  the  greatest  freedom,  most  frequently  escape  or 
protrude  through  its  walls.  Thus  portions  of  the  small  intestines  and  omentum  form 
the  contents  of  the  hernial  sac  in  the  majority  of  cases,  although  a  part  of  every 
abdominal  viscus  has  been  occasionally  found  therein. 

Semeiology, — The  signs  which  denote  a  rupture  are  more  or  less  marked  according 
to  its  volume,  its  condition,  the  viscus  composing  it,  and  the  thickness  of  the  tissues 
by  which  it  is  covered.  The  patient  complains  of  *  a  weakness '  in  the  region  in 
which  a  hernia  commonly  occurs  :  and  this  is  often  the  first  symptom  which  indicates 
a  tendency  to  a  protrusion  in  the  adnlt.  The  inguinal  region,  especially  in  a  male 
adult  who  makes  a  complaint  of  this  kind,  shows  a  remarkable  fulness  at  the  site  of 
the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  often  along  the  whole  track  of  the  region  of  the 
abdominal  walls  termed  the  inguinal  canal,  if  carefully  examined.  From  a  similar 
appearance,  a  tendency  to  hernia  may  be  detected  in  the  weakly  and  delicate  adult 
female  at  the  crural  aperture.  In  both  cases  the  fulnens  becomes  much  more  distinct 
if  the  patient  maintains  the  erect  posture  and  forcibly  contracts  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Next,  a  small  swelling  or  '  lump '  is  felt  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  which  is 
not  permanent,  but  disappears  under  slight  pressure  or  on  assuming  the  recumbent 
posture.  It  reappears  when  the  pressure  is  removed  or  on  standing  erect,  and  it 
becomes  more  prominent  when  the  abdominal  muscles  are  put  into  strong  action  by 
coughing  or  some  voluntary  effort. 

In  infants  and  children  the  tumour  produced  by  a  hernia  is  often  of  considerable 
size  when  noticed  for  the  first  time ;  but  it  soon  diminishes  if  the  swelling  be  pressed, 
or  the  recumbent  posture  imposed.  In  youthful  adults  also  a  hernia  is  oflen  developed 
suddenly,  generally  in  the  inguinal  region  or  scrotum.  This,  happening  under  the 
influence  of  violent  muscular  exertion  or  forcible  compression  of  the  abdominal  walls, 
is  usually  attended  with  more  or  less  pain.' 

The  structure  of  the  viscus  which  forms  the  hernia  also  modifies  its  signs  and 
indications  :  thus,  if  the  protrusion  be  solid,  as  when  omentum  escapes  (epiplocele), 
the  hernial  swelling  will  be  hard,  resisting,  and  lobulated;  if  the  protrusion  be 
hollow,  as  in  hernia  of  intestine  (enterocele).  the  swelling  will  be  yielding,  soft, 
elastic ;  and  if  the  contents  be  gaseoiiK  and  fluid,  it  will  yield  a  dull  sound  on  gentle 
percussion,  or  a  peculiar  gurgling  is  heard  at  the  time  the  rupture  is  handled. 

Rome  swellings  formed  in  those  regions  where  hernial  protrusions  commonly 
occur  closely  resemble  that  disease ;  but  as  they  are  liable  to  simulate  some  special 
kind  of  hernia,  their  differential  diagnosis  is  given  in  other  parts  of  this  essay. 

Prof/noM, — By  ordinary  care  and  precaution,  n  person  the  subject  of  hernia  is  not 
in  great  danger  of  those  accidents  affecting  it  which  imperil  life.  On  the  contrary, 
however,  by  neglecting  to  employ  a  bandage  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  hernia,  or 
by  making  use  of  an  instrument  which  fails  to  effect  the  purpose  intended — namely, 
the  complete  retention  of  the  hernia  within  the  abdomen — the  life  of  the  individual 
IS  perpetually  in  jeopardy  from  the  liability  to  inflammation  or  strangulation  of  the 
protruded  viscus. 

In  proportion,  then,  as  the  palliative  measures  directed  by  the  surgeon  are  care- 
fully employed  by  the  patient,  the  prognosis  in  any  case  of  reducible  hernia  may  be 
regarded  as  favourable  or  the  reverse. 

If  the  hernia  be  a  small  reducible  enterocele,  a  truss  may  be  used,  which  will 
prevent  its  descent  for  months,  or  even  years.  If  the  case  be  one  of  irreducible  epi- 
plocele, complicated  with  the  occasional  descent  of  small  intestine,  the  prognosis  must 

'  In  a  msnuMcript  lent  to  mo  by  Mr.  Kinirdon,  he  shows  that,  out  of  796  adult  males, 
odIv  48  pretended  to  awign  any  cause  for  the  protrusion  ;  but  1  find  that  the  majority  of  the 
jsea  iu  whom  the  inguiual  hernia  waa  suddenly  developed  were  youthful  adults. 
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be  regarded  as  relatively  unfavourable,  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  great  difficulty  in 
preventing  the  entrance  of  the  bowel  at  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  where  it  may  become 
strangulated  without  any  premonitory  eymptoms. 

Nomenclature  ofhemice, — The  varieties  of  abdominal  hemise  are  named  from  the 
period  of  life  at  which  the  hernial  sac  is  formed  ;  the  region  in  which  the  protniidon 
takes  place  or  exists ;  as  well  as  from  the  viscus  which  com|X)8es  the  tumour. 

When  named  from  the  '\'isciis  forming  the  protrusion,  a  hernia  is  styled  intestinal 
when  any  portion  of  the  alimentaiy  canal  escapes.     This  is  also  termed  an  enterocele. 

If  a  portion  of  omentum  protrude,  the  expression  omental  hernia,  or  epiplooele, 
signifies  its  nature. 

A  combination  of  these  two  is  called  an  entero-epiplocele. 

The  terms  gastrocele,  cystocele,  have  been  applied  to  protrusions  of  the  stomach 
or  bladder  from  the  abdomen. 

The  classification  of  hernia  according  to  the  regions  in  which  it  occurs  is  given  in 
the  second  part  of  this  essay. 

TJie  essential  parts  of  a  liemiaX  tumour. — When  an  anatomist  dissects  a  tumour 
caused  by  the  protrusion  or  escape  of  any  viscus  from  the  cavity  or  region  in  which 
it  is  naturally  contained,  his  observations  should  be  es|)eoially  directed  to  three  prin- 
cipal objects.     These  are : 

1.  Th^  tissues  outside  the  sac,  or  the  ordinary  structures  of  the  region  in  whidi 
the  hernia  is  developed ; 

2.  Tli^e  sac  ]  containing 

3.  The  hernia  itself,  or  the  protruded  viscera. 

Under  these  three  sections  we  shall  desciibe  the  essential  element«  of  a  hernial 
tumour  :  first,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  commonly  exist,  when  the  only  aonroe 
of  trouble  depends  upon  the  mere  tendency  to  the  protrusion  of  the  hernia ;  and, 
secondly,  under  those  morbid  conditions  which  affect  certain  parts  of  the  sac ;  the 
contents  of  the  sac,  the  real  hernia  j  and  the  tissues  outside  the  sac.  Upon  the  judi- 
cious surgical  ti-eatment  of  these  morbid  conditions  the  salvation  of  life  depends. 

Tfie  inciting  cftuses  o/fiemia. — Protrusions  of  the  abdominal  viscera  result  from— 

1.  Wounds  or  lacerations  of  the  abdominal  walls; 

2.  The  weakening  or  destruction  of  the  same  parts  by  inflammatory  processes ; 

3.  The  existence  at  birth,  and  persistence  afterwards,  of  a  canal  which  is  a  pro- 
longation of  the  peritonaeum ;  and, 

4.  The  gradual  expulsion  of  the  parietal  peritoneal  membrane  at  weak  parts  of 
the  abdominal  walls,  forming  a  pouch  or  I'eceptacle  for  portions  of  the  viscera. 

1.  In  this  essay  1  am  not  required  to  describe  those  of  the  first  class ;  such  ousee 
are  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen. 

Hernia,  however,  occasionally  occurs  in  the  inguinal  region,  as  the  nvuH  of  the 
application  of  direct  violence  in  its  vicinity,  without  any  wound  of  the  integuments. 

2.  Tlie  weakening  w  destruction  of  tJu  abdominal  parietes  from  the  effects  of 
inflammation  and  its  results  give  rise  to  the  secondary  occurrence  of  hernia.  Thi»« 
after  the  healing  of  abscesses  in  those  parts,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  see  a  hemi:d 
tumour  developed  at  the  site  of  the  primary  disease.  It  is  important,  therefore,  9f  a 
prophylactic  measure,  to  support  the  abdominal  region  by  means  of  a  suitable  handa^ 
during  the  healing  of  such  abscesses,  and  for  some  time  after  dcatriaataon. 

3.  Congenital  patenci/  of  Hie  vagivud  process  of  the  peritowEum. — ^We  must  now 
consider  that  congenital  condition  of  the  peritouteum  which  allows  a  portion  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  to  escape  from  its  natun^l  cavity  and  occupy  an  abnormal  poation 
in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  at  the  commencement  of  tliis  one,  ium- 
toniists  were  very  much  interested  in  oliserving  the  changes  in  the  situation  of  th** 
testicles  during  the  {jeriod  of  foetal  life.  Accurate  observation  established  tiie  fa<*(i 
that  the  development  of  the  testicles  commenced  in  the  lumbar  regions  of  the  fuHu^ 
in  utero,  and  that  when  those  organs  had  reached  a  certain  stage  of  perfectioot  thty 
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migrated  from  their  primary  locality,  and,  pursuing  a  course  towards  the  pelvis,  they 
at  last  reached  the  scrotum,  the  final  point  of  their  destination.  In  this  progress, 
termed  the  *  descent  of  the  testicles,'  and  whilst  they  are  within  the  abdomen,  they 
are  placed  behind  the  peritonaeum,  and  partially  invested  by  it.  A  prolongation  from 
this  serous  membrane  accompanies  them  into  the  scrotum ,  and  receives  the  name  of 
the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum. 

Thus  wrote  Wrisberg  in  the  year  1800  : '  Testis  semel  in  scrotum  delapsus  pluribus 
dngitur  velamentis.  Tria  esse  membranarum  genera,  quae  id  praestant,  Tunica  vagi- 
nalis communis  pro  teste,  epididymide  et  funiculo  spermatico  simul ;  Tunica  vagi- 
nalis propria  vasorum  spermaticorum  ;  et  Tunica  vaginalis  similiter  testi  et  epididy- 
midi  propria ;  cuilibet  in  arte  anatomica  tironi  nunc  oognitum  est'  ^ 

A  direct  and  uninterrupted  communication  exists  between  the  cavity  of  the  peri' 
tonsum  and  the  interior  of  this  sheath ;  so  perfect,  indeed,  that  the  more  movable 
abdominal  viscera  can  pass,  without  impediment,  from  the  one  into  the  other.  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  these  cavities  corresponds  to,  or  is  in  relation  with,  that 
arrangement  of  the  internal  abdominal  fascia  termed  the  inguinal  ring :  and,  adherent 
to  the  posterior  surfiAce  of  the  vaginal  process,  near  its  inferior  termination,  is  placed 
the  testide. 

In  early  fcetal  life,  and,  in  many  instances,  for  a  month  or  even  a  longer  period 
after  birth,  this  tubular  process  of  the  peritonaeum  extends  into  the  scrotum.  It  lies 
in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  testicle ;  extends  from  the  internal  inguinal  ring 
to  the  lowest  end  of  that  gland ;  and  forms  a  membranous,  cylindrical  canal  until  it 
reaches  the  testis,  when  it  expands  into  an  elliptical  cul-de-sac.  Before  birth,  or  soon 
after,  this  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum  is  divided  into  two  portions — a  superior 
and  inferior.  The  sheath  contracts  near  the  head  of  the  epididymis,  its  surfaces 
adhere  firmly  at  that  spot,  and  thus  two  cavities  are  formed.  The  inferior  one  is 
termed  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  testis ;  for  it  is  in  immediate  relation  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  testicle.  The  superior  canal,  termed  the  tunica  vaginalis 
propria  funiculi,  lies  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

When  these  parts  are  in  a  normal  condition,  the  inferior  cavity  or  vaginal  covering 
peculiar  to  the  testis  remains  throughout  life  as  a  closed  serous  sac,  and  contains 
a  little  serum.  Under  similar  conditions  the  superior  canal  or  vaginal  covering 
peculiar  to  the  spermatic  cord  is  entirely  obliterated.  Its  superior  abdominal  or 
ventral  orifice  is  permanently  closed ;  and  although  a  trace  of  the  existence  of  this 
canal  is  sometimes  observable  in  adult  life,  it  is  merely  a  delicate  fibrous  cord,  the 
ruinae  processus  vaginalis  peritonei.  Occasionally,  although  very  rarely,  a  fine 
membranous  canal  remains  throughout  a  long  life  sufiiciently  large  to  admit  an 
ordinary-sized  probe.  In  the  account  of  the  post-mortem  examination  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  it  is  stated  that  *  a  minute  serous  canal,  not  more  than  a  line  in  breadth  when 
opened,  was  traced,  extending  from '  a  depression  at  the  right  internal  abdominal 
ring  '  along  the  spermatic  cord,  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,* ' 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  himself  writes:  '  I  dissected  a  boy,  six  years  of  age,  in  whom 
the  opening  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  (vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum)  was  still  so 
large  that  I  could  pass  a  female  caUieter  through  it  down  to  the  testis.'  And 
further  on,  in  the  same  chapter,  he  relates  a  case  of  '  sudden  descent  of  a  hernia 
into  a  congenital  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum,  of  the  nature  above  described* 
in  the  person  of  a  young  man  whilst  in  the  act  of  lifting  a  sugar^sask.' '  Several 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the  author  of  this 


0/  the  changes  which  take  pUice  in  the  vaginal  process  of  tJie  periiwfumim. — 
Several  distinguished  anatomists  have  traced  the  changes  which  occur  in  this  serous 
sheath  to  render  its  obliteration  perfect.     Without  producing  a  literal  translation  of 

'  H.  A.  Wri«berjrii,  Commentatumum  Med.  ^.  Soc.  Reg.  Scient.  Gcettingensi  oblatarum 
ei  editarum,  vol.  i.  p.  170,  §  b. 

«  Guy  9  Hogp.  Jkeparts,  1841,  p.  232. 

»  The  Anat,  and  Surg.  Treatment  of  Ahdwn,  Hernia,  2nd  edit,  fcbap.  xvu. 
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the  writings  of  Seikr,  I  believe  it  will  be  interesting  as  well  as  useful  to  the  reader 
to  quote  the  substance  of  his  observations.* 

When  the  testis  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  scrotuniy  the  inguinal  canal,  along 
which  the  cord  passes,  is  still  very  short,  scarcely  one  and  a  half  to  two  lines  long. 
In  the  fourth  and  fiflh  month  the  internal  inguinal  ring  lies  almost  directly  behind 
the  external.  The  inguinal  canal  is  developed  in  the  later  months,  and  soon  after 
birth  it  is  always  longer.  The  spermatic  cord  now  consists  of  the  blood-vessels,  vas 
deferens,  nerves,  and  the  vaginal  canal,  at  the  termination  of  which  liea  the  testis 
and  the  larger  part  of  the  epididymis. 

After  the  testicle  has  reached  the  fundus  of  the  scrotum,  the  obliteration  of  the 
vaginal  canal  proceeds  from  the  inguinal  rings  downwards  to  the  superior  border  of 
the  testis,  so  that  only  the  proper  vaginal  membrane  of  the  testis  remains,  as  a 
rudiment  of  the  vaginal  canal — the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  testis.  The  time  at 
which  the  closure  of  its  ventral  orifice  takes  place  and  the  obliteration  of  the  canal  is 
completed  cannot  be  well  defined.  It  is  usually  closed,  at  least  on  one  side,  and 
generally  at  the  upper  part,  from  the  internal  inguinal  ring  to  the  centre  or  middle 
of  the  spermatic  coni,  even  before  the  whole  vaginal  canal  has  contracted,  especially 
that  portion  which  is  embraced  by  the  internal  inguinal  ring.  The  first  stage  of  the 
obliteration  of  this  canal  commences  with  this  process. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  walls  of  the  vaginal  sheath  unite  together  entirely,  as  far 
as  the  superior  end  of  the  testis ;  or  it  first  closes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  testis, 
so  that  the  centre  part  still  remains  open. 

The  third  stage  is  accomplished  when  the  canal  is  partially  or  entirely  closed. 
This  portion  of  serous  membrane  is  converted  into  a  fl^t  band,  which  afterwards 
becomes  connective  tissue,  but  which  is  rather  closer  and  finer  than  the  rest  of  the 
same  tissue  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

In  the  fourth  stage,  this  stripe  of  connective  tissue  always  becomes  thinner,  and 
at  last  entirely  disappears;  or  there  remains  behind  only  a  slight  trace  of  it  below, 
above,  or  in  the  centre. 

St€Ue  of  tlis  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonanMn  at  birth, — In  the  majority  of  new- 
born infants  some  portion  of  the  vaginal  canal  still  remains.  In  21  Seiler  found  4 
in  which  it  was  open  on  both  sides ;  6  in  which  it  was  open  on  the  right  aide ;  4  on 
the  left ;  and  of  these  13,  5  in  which  the  abdominal  aperture  continued  open  on 
either  one  side  or  the  other.  In  5  of  the  21  infants  the  canal  was  closed  above  and 
below,  but  in  the  centre  open  ;  in  3  the  inferior  part  was  closed,  but  in  the  upper 
part,  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  a  portion  remained  wide  open.  likewise,  in 
other  examinations,  he  found  the  inferior  part  unclosed  towards  the  middle  of  Uie 
spermatic  cord,  or  even  as  fiu*  as  the  interaal  abdominal  ring  ;  more  rarely  the  centre 
was  open,  and  still  more  rarely  the  upper  part  only. 

Camper  found,  in  53  new-born  infants,  23  in  whidi  the  canal  was  not  closed  on 
both  sides ;  11  in  which  it  was  open  on  the  right  side  ;  6  aa  the  left. 

Schreger  found  the  following  relations :  in  13  new-bom  in&nts,  the  canal  was 
open  on  both  sides  in  8 ;  in  6  in  its  centre  part  between  the  abdominal  orifice  and 
the  testis ;  in  2  in  its  whole  length,  in  which  also  the  abdominal  orifice  of  the 
right  side  still  remained  open.  In  the  remaining  5  it  was  open  between  the 
abdominal  fold  and  the  testis,  but  only  on  the  rig^t  side. 

Paletta  states  that,  as  a  rule,  the  complete  closure  of  the  vaginal  eanal  takes  place 
from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  day  after  birth. 

I  have  myself  dissected  numerous  fcetuses  of  full  age,  and  have  been  surprised  to 
find  in  what  a  large  majority  of  them  this  canal  continued  patulous  either  on  one  side 
or  both  sides. 

With  a  knowledge  of  these  anatomical  facts,  we  can  readily  understand  how  it 
happens  that  a  canal  or  receptacle  exists  at  birth  into  which  a  portion  of  the 

^  Anton  Scarpa*s  Xeue  Ahhandlungen  ii,  d.  i^henhel-  w.  MittdfUischbriiche,  {-c,  hetnrbeUet 
mil  einer  Anieitung  zu  der  ZergUederung  d  Leiitengegend,  ^c  Kupfertafeln  von  B.  W. 
Seiler,  vol.  ii.  p.  374,  Ac.    Leipzig,  1822. 
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intestines  may  enter.  When  this  takes  place,  the  hernia  of  in£uicy  exists.  It  is  a 
drcumstanoe  of  very  common  occurrence  to  see  an  infant  soon  after  birth  with  an 
enlargement  of  the  scrotum,  which  varies  in  size,  and  sometimes  disappears  altogethei*. 
It  attains  ita  largest  dimensions  when  the  infant  exerts  its  abdominal  muscles ;  it 
slowly  decreases  and  is  lost  sight  of  during  repose,  the  recumbent  posture,  or  in  sleep. 
This  tumour  of  the  scrotum  is  due  to  a  hernia  of  small  intestine  which  escapes  from 
the  abdominal  cavity  into  the  prolongation  from  the  great  serous  peritoneal 
membrane,  known  by  the  name  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonieum.  This 
serous  sheath,  which,  from  its  structure,  allows  of  considerable  distension,  is  thus 
converted  into  a  hernial  sac.  The  attention  of  pathologists  was  first  drawn  to  this 
fact  by  Haller  in  1749.  His  observations  were  confirmed,  and  the  nature  of  the 
disease  was  still  further  elucidated,  by  John  Hunter  and  Perdval  Pott.  Haller 
employed  the  term  hernia  congenita  to  express  that  variety  in  which  the  intestine 
and  the  testis  touch  each  other,  or  are  contained  in  the  same  sac ;  and  by  this  name 
the  disease  has  been  distinguished  since  the  date  of  his  publication.  It  is,  however, 
a  most  inappropriate  term,  inasmuch  as  the  hernia  does  not  exist  either  during  intra- 
uterine life  or  at  birth.  A  congenital  imperfection,  it  is  true,  allows  the  descent  of  a 
hernia  soon  after  birth  ;  and  therefore  M.  Malgaigne  calls  it  the  '  hernia  of  infancy.' 
But  even  this  term  is  not  sufficiently  definite.  I  prefer  the  designation,  hernia  into 
the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum. 

4.  0/lhe  glow  and  gradtial  development  of  the  hernial  9ac. — The  peritoneal  mem- 
brane is  capable  of  very  great  but  gradual  extension.  This  capacity  is  illustrated  by 
cases  of  serous  dropsies  and  of  ovarian  growths.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  whole 
membrane  yields  to  the  general  pressure  of  accumulating  fluid,  so  it  dilates  under  the 
influence  of  local  pressure  into  a  diverticulum,  or  sac,  until  it  is  sufficiently  capacious 
to  contain  a  very  large  part  of  the  alimentary  oanal.  This  condition  we  see  in 
thoee  cases  of  enormous  double  scrotal  hernia,  which  reach  sometimes  even  below  the 
knees. 

Every  hernial  sac  is  composed  of  a  body,  or  central  part,  above  which  is  the 
neck,  and  below  the  fundus.  The  mouth,  orifice,  abdominal  or  ventral  aperture  {le 
collet  oi  the  French),  is  the  point  of  immediate  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum.  To  the  tissues  forming  the  margins  or  boundaries  of  this  opening  par- 
ticular attention  must  be  directed.  These  constitute,  by  their  rigidity  and  unyield- 
ing texture,  the  principal  impediment  to  the  reduction  of  the  hernia,  in  most  cases ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  this  part  of  the  sac  which  requires  to  be  cut  in  order  to  replace 
the  protruded  viscus  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  when  the  reduction  cannot  be 
effected  without  opening  the  peritoneal  sac. 

The  development  of  the  hernial  sae, — The  evolution  of  the  slowly-formed  hernial 
sac  has  been  very  completely  traced  and  described  by  Drs.  Jules  Oloquet'  and 
Demeaux.*  I  shall  here  quote  as  briefly  as  possible  the  chief  &cts  related  by  the 
last-named  pathologist. 

When  the  peritonaeum,  depi^essed  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  vii»cera,  tra- 
verses the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  it  presents,  at  first,  the  shape  of  a  digital  depression ; 
then,  of  a  funnel ;  and  next,  that  of  a  finger  of  a  glove.  These  forms  are,  however, 
somewhat  dependent  upon  the  region  in  which  the  hernia  is  developed.  Diiring 
this  period  the  entrance  to  the  hernial  sac  is  lai^ger  than  the  fundus,  and  in  these  con- 
ditions a  strangulation  of  the  herniated  viscus  cannot  take  place.  But  when  the 
fundus  of  the  sac  has  reached  those  tissues  which  offer  less  resistance,  it  dilates, 
becomes  rounded,  and  assumes  a  spherical  shape;  in  this  condition  the  entrance 
is  more  contracted  than  the  fundus,  and  under  these  conditions  strangulatiim  may 
occur. 

There  are  three  periods  or  states  in  which  the  orifice  and  neck  of  the  sac 

«  RechereheM  tmatomiq^ife  mr  le$  Hemiei  de  VAhd^men,  4to,  Pari*,  1817 ;  and  Recherchte 
m$r  les  Oau$e$  et  rAnatomie  den  Hermes  abdatninalM,  4to,  Paris,  1819. 
»  Recherchee  mr  rEvoluli<m  du  .Sac  herniaire,  &c.  8vo,  Paris,  1842. 
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should  be  exAinined :  Isfc,  of  their  formation ;  20(1,  of  their  organisation ;  and  3rd,  of 
their  contraction. 

The  first  period  of  formation.  It  is  important  to  describe  the  mode  of  formation 
of  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  since,  from  certain  facts,  conclusions  which  are  useful  in 
practice  may  be  deduced.  In  the  formation  of  the  hernial  sac  it  is  demonstrable  that 
the  displacement  of  the  peritonseum  is  a  condition  of  more  import  than  the  stretching 
of  the  membrane. 

When  the  hernial  sac  is  complete,  the  portion  of  peritonaeum  employed  to  form  it 
may  be  represented  by  a  plain  membrane  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and  ten  in 
circumference ;  whilst  the  centre  of  this  surface  is  placed  at  the  fundus  of  the  sac  at 
the  most  dilated  part,  the  periphery,  folded  and  puckered  like  the  mouth  of  a  closed 
purse,  would  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  opening  at  the  narrowest  part ;  that  » 
to  say,  at  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  supported  by  the  ring  or  the  canal  which  the  henu 
has  traversed.  This  puckering  has  been  described  by  all  authors,  and  in  the  plattf 
of  Jules  Cloquet  and  Langenbeck  the  fact  is  delineated.  It  is  also  attested  by  pi^- 
parations  in  almost  all  pathological  museums.  During  this  first  period,  the  orifice 
and  neck  of  the  sac  exist  only  in  a  condition  to  be  preserved  by  a  fibrous  or  muscular 
ring,  which  prevents  the  dilatation  of  the  peritonseum ;  if  this  is  returned  into  the 
abdomen  by  any  mechanical  means,  the  puckering  disappears,  and  the  orifice  of  the 
sac  is  effaced.  If  the  fibrous  ring  is  cut,  or  widely  dilated,  the  same  phenomenoo 
takes  place.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  strangiilation  of  the  intestine  by  the 
muscular  or  fibrous  rings  rests  upon  the  study  of  this  stage  of  the  disease ;  for,  at  a 
more  advanced  stage,  the  orifice  of  the  sac  itself  acquires  an  organisation  which  suf- 
ficiently explains  all  the  phenomena  of  which  it  is  the  focus. 

The  second  period,  that  of  organisation.  We  may  now  examine  the  series  of 
phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  neck  and  orifice  of  a  perfectly-formed  hernial  sac. 
In  the  first  period,  the  puckering  only  exists  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  preserved 
by  a  ring,  but,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  the  different  peritoneal  folds  form  adhesions 
together,  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  contact  of  their  serous  surfaces,  and  then 
the  mouth  or  orifice  of  the  sac  exists  independently  of  other  structures ;  it  becomes  a 
new  organ,  annexed  to  the  peritonaeum,  and  has  no  longer  need  of  being  supported 
by  the  ring  in  order  to  exist.  From  this  moment  the  orifice  has  an  evolution  peculiar 
to  itself ;  it  becomes  the  seat  of  very  remarkable  phenomena,  which  may  be  obsanred 
at  different  periods,  and  which  may  now  be  explained. 

The  serous  surface  is  not  alone  the  seat  of  morbid  action  relating  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  orifice.  In  the  sub-serous  connective  tissue  changes  of  no  less  interest 
take  place.  The  adipose  tissue  in  this  part  diminishes,  and  even  disappears,  although 
the  person  be  very  fkt.  The  connective  and  adipose  tissues  seem  to  be  transformed 
into  a  new  covering,  which  encloses  a  large  quantity  of  blood-vessels.  This  rich 
vascularisation  is  often  seen  through  the  transparent  peritoneum  of  the  periphery  of 
the  herniary  opening,  converging  from  all  parts  towards  the  orifice,  and  afterward^^ 
radiating  on  the  superior  part  of  the  sac,  where  it  is  insensibly  lost  by  blending  with 
the  connective  tissue. 

M.  Demeaux  considers  that  the  organisaUon  of  this  annular  induration  begins  in 
the  sub-peritoneal  connective  tissue,  and  that  at  a  certain  time  the  peritonseum  itself 
undergoes  a  change ;  it  becomes  vascular,  and  the  two  structures  united  together 
adhere  closely.  This  induration  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  orifice  of  old  henu^l 
sacs  is  due  to  an  annular  thickening  of  the  peritonieum,  nearly  limited  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  which  is  thus  reduced  to  much  less  dimensions 
than  any  other  part  of  it.  Preparations  demonstrating  these  conditions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  vascularity,  are  preserved  in  the  Museums  of  the  Royal  College  of 
burgeons  and  of  the  different  hospitals  of  London. 

A  layer  of  fibres,  which  interlace  in  every  direction  and  resemble  the  tissue  of  the 
dartos,  is  said  to  exist  around  the  orifice  of  the  sac.  If  these  be  oontractUe  fibres, 
they  must  exert  considerable  influence  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  hernia,  and  may 
be  considered  as  one  impediment  to  that  result.     Are  they  not,  probably,  an  excess 
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of  development  of  the  contractile  fibres  of  the  connective  tissue  1  M.  Desprez  con- 
siders them  to  be  an  exaggeiution  of  the  normal  state.  This  dartos-like  layer, 
having  contractile  properties,  may  also  play  its  part  in  producing  strangulation  of 
some  varieties  of  hernia. 

The  third  period  is  one  of  contraction.  Most  writers  on  hernia  have  remarked 
the  constant  tendency  which  the  orifice  of  the  sac  has  to  contiuct,  and  even  to  become 
obliterated,  as  soon  as  the  herniated  organs  cease  to  act  upon  it. 

This  process  is  demonstrated  in  the  cases  of  adhesion  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
sac  in  infants ;  closure  of  its  orifice  in  adults  ;  and  obliteration  of  the  sac  by  persist- 
ence of  omentum  in  its  cavity.  This  termination,  the  most  desirable  of  all,  does  not 
constantly  occur.  A  gradual  contraction  may  take  place  without  the  obliteration 
being  complete  :  it  is  this  disposition  especially  which  gives  rise  to  such  formidable 
accidents. 

At  this  period,  if  the  orifice  be  examined  anatomically,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  it 
has  been  the  seat  of  a  new  transformation.  In  proportion  as  the  tissues  around  the 
orifice  becomes  thicker  and  contract,  their  vascularity  diminishes ;  and  this  layer, 
originally  resembling  the  dartoe,  shows  the  firmness  and  resistance  of  fibrous  tissue. 
In  the  second  period,  the  orifice,  susceptible  perhaps  of  contracting  spasmodically, 
may  also  permit  of  slight  dilatation.  In  the  third,  all  dilatation  becomes  impossil)le; 
either  the  margins  of  the  orifice  resist  the  pressure  of  the  viscera,  or  the  viscus  which 
passes  through  the  orifice  becomes  strangulated. 

The  tiEBues  composing  this  annular  contraction  of  the  mouth  of  the  sac  often 
become  nearly  as  hard  as  cartilage ;  and  this  change  especially  occurs  in  old  cases, 
when  the  hernia  has  not  been  allowed  to  descend  for  a  long  time ;  for  then  the 
boundaries  of  the  orifice  are  placed  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  the  process  of 
contraction  and  induration  to  take  place.  But  when  the  hernia  is  not  reduced,  the 
constant  pressure  of  the  viscera  diLites  the  mouth  of  the  sac  as  well  as  the  fibrous 
rings. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  hernial  sac, — The  *  hernial  sac '  is  always  a  prolongation  of 
the  parietal  peritonsam  from  the  abdominal  cavity  into  the  neighbouring  structures. 
Its  development  and  formation,  however,  depend  upon  very  opposite  causes.  Two 
kinds  require  to  be  described  ;  the  intiinsic  and  essential  distinction  between  them 
depending  upon  their  mode  of  development. 

1.  That  kind  which,  being  congenital,  is  merely  a  serous  canal  or  sheath,  the 
vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum,  until  a  hernia  takes  place  and  escapes  into  it, 
when  it  becomes  converted  into  a  hernial  sac    The  physiological  designation  for  it 

would  be  THE  CONGENITAL  HERNIAL   SAC. 

2.  That  kind  which  is  the  result  of  a  slow  and  gradual  process  of  relaxation,  and 
is  produced  by  a  stretching,  yielding,  or  elongation  of  the  parietal  peritonaeum,  before 
and  under  the  pressure  of  the  viscus  itself,  which  constitutes  the  hei-nia.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  this  kind  may  be  termed  the  acquired  hernial  sac. 

The  first  kind,  or  congenital  serous  canal,  which  may  become  converted  into  the 
congenital  hernial  sac,  sometimes  exists  throughout  life  simply  as  a  diverticulum  of 
the  peritoneum,  and  without  a  hernia  entering  it ;  but  the  second  kind,  the  acquired 
hernial  sac,  cannot  exist  unless  a  viscus,  almost  entirely  invested  by  peritonaeum, 
pushes  the  parietal  layer  of  that  membrane  before  it. 

In  other  words,  the  first  kind  of  sac  is  peculiar  to  a  person  bom  with  any  portion 
of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum  open,  and  who  then  possesses  a  receptacle 
for  the  ready  irruption  of  a  hernia ;  and  if  the  ventral  orifice  and  cavity  of  this 
sheath  should  not  become  obliterated  soon  after  birth,  a  rupture  may  occur  at  any 
subsequent  period  of  life ;  but  the  second  kind,  being  an  acquired  formation,  some 
length  of  time  is  necessary  for  its  production,  and  it  cannot  exist  at  all  without  the 
continued  and  effective  influence  of  the  hernia  itself. 

Pott,  writing  of  the  two  varieties  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  the  congenital  and 
ordinary,  expresses  his  belief  *  that  common  ruptures,  or  those  in  a  common  sac,  are 
generally  gradually  formed,— that  is,  they  are  first  inguinal,  and  by  degrees  become 
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scrotal ;  but  the  congenital  are  seldom,  if  ever,  remembered  by  the  patient  to  hxve 
been  in  the  groin  only.'^ 

The  paramount  importance  of  a  due  appreciation  of  the  physiological  difierenoes 
between  the  one  kind  of  hernial  sac  and  the  other  will  be  demonstrated  in  many 
points  of  view,  but  especially  with  r^;ard  to  the  surgical  treatment  of  hernia. 

TTie  trecUmerU  of  reducible  hernia. — The  surgical  treatment  of  all  kinds  oi  re- 
ducible abdominal  hernia  is  divisible  into  two  categories  : 

1.  The  employment  of  palliative  or  prophylactic  measures. 

2.  The  adoption  of  some  proceeding  designed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

1.  Palliative  measures. — To  this  class  belong  all  contrivances  which  prevent  the 
descent  of  the  hernia.  These  are  the  recumbent  posture,  bandages  and  trasses  of 
various  descriptions.  If  we  only  judge  from  the  class  cf  cases  observed  in  the 
hospitals,  and  selected  from  among  the  labouring  population,  we  should  form  a  very 
inadequate  estimate  of  the  advantage  which  accrues  to  sufferers  with  hernia  by  the 
employment  of  well-adjusted  trusses.  We  know  of  adult  persons  in  comfortable 
circumstances  who,  having  no  need  for  toil,  have  taken  precautionary  measures  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  rupture,  and  have  consequently  been  free  from  evenr- 
thing  of  the  kind  for  several  years  after.  Some  have  even  been  enabled  to  dispeime 
with  the  use  of  the  truss  entirely,  after  wearing  it  some  months.  It  is,  however,  a 
condition  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  that  the  case  be  treated  immediately 
that  the  disposition  to  the  formation  of  rupture  is  detected.  When  the  hernia  enten 
the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonseum,  and  that  sheath  is  converted  into  the  hernial 
sac,  we  may  effect  a  cure  by  attempting  to  call  forth  the  processes  adopted  by  nature 
to  close  its  orifice  and  obliterate  that  canal ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  procure  adhesioni 
of  the  serous  surfaces  of  this  peritoneal  diverticulum. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  slowly-forming  hernial  sac,  the  object  in  making  use  of 
a  truss  should  be,  in  the  first  instance,  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  peritoneal 
sac.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  applying  support  to  those  weak  parts  of  the 
abdominal  walls  through  which  the  parietal  peritonseum  is  forced.  When,  however, 
the  sac  is  once  developed — ^and  this  is  commonly  the  period  at  which  a  sux^geon  is 
consulted — measures  should  be  immediately  adopted  to  assist  in  arresting  its  dilata- 
tion by  preventing  the  descent  of  the  rupture. 

The  expediency  of  judiciously  pursuing  the  mechanical  treatment  of  every  variety 
of  hernia  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  laity  by  the  profession.  In  both 
sexes  it  should  be  carefully  conducted  the  moment  that  the  slightest  protrusion  shows 
itself.  Whether  the  hernia  occur  in  infancy,  youth,  at  middle  age,  or  at  later  periods 
of  life,  if  properly  watched  and  judiciously  supported,  it  usually  gives  but  little 
trouble ;  in  many  cases  it  is  even  cured.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  neglected, 
increase  in  bulk,  and,  sooner  or  later,  diseased  states  of  the  rupture,  often  leading  to 
the  death  of  the  individual,  will  almost  infallibly  occur. 

The  only  exception  to  be  made  to  this  rule  applies  to  those  rare  cases  of  hernia 
into  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum  in  which  the  abnormal  situation  of  the 
testis  interposes  a  practical  difficulty  to  wearing  a  truss,  the  necessaiy  pressure  of 
which  occasions  intolerable  pain  by  compressing  that  oi^gan  simultaneously.  Bat 
even  such  cases  should  not  be  abandoned  as  hopeless  of  cure,  without  a  reasonable 
attempt  being  first  made  to  afford  relief. 

The  practice  of  leaving  cases  of  rupture  in  the  hands  of  mere  tradesmen  cannot 
be  too  strongly  censured.  Among  the  poor,  we  constantly  observe  the  lamentable 
effects  of  this  proceeding.  Ill-shaped  trusses  are  applied;  the  springs  being  too 
feeble,  allow  the  hernia  to  descend  behind  the  pad,  where  it  becomes  compressed ;  or 
they  are  too  strong,  and  their  pressure  induces  absorption  of  the  abdominal  parietes, 
on  which  the  pad  presses.  Frequently  a  truss  suitable  for  supporting  a  femonil 
hernia  is  applied  to  one  of  the  inguinal  kind,  and  vice  versd.     That  which  is  worth 

'   Thr  Chirurgical  Works  of  P,  Pott,  edit.  1808,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
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doing  at  all  is  always  worth  doing  well.  This  ii\junction  receives  strong  confirma- 
tory testimony  in  the  treatment  of  ruptures  by  mechanical  means. 

CharacteriHica  of  truases. — ^The  requisite  and  essential  qualities  of  a  truss  are 
ligbtneas,  firmness,  elasticity^  so  that  it  shall  retain  the  required  form  or  shape, 
suitable  adaptation  to  the  configuration  of  the  wearer,  and  sufficient  strength  of  spring 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  rupture  from  the  abdomen. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  pad  or  cushion  attached  to  a  metallic  spring,  with 
straps,  so  arranged  that  its  movement  during  tiie  varied  postures  of  the  body  may  be 
I'estrained. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Kingdon,  Surgeon  to  the  City  of  London 
Truss  Society,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  results  of  his  extensive  experience  in  the 
employment  of  trusses. 

He  considers  that  the  drcuUr  spring  truss  is  the  most  suitable  form,  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  Bandages  which  are  not  elastic  do  not  afford  sufficient  support  to 
the  hernia  in  every  posture  of  the  body.  They  are  necessarily  unsafe  on  this  account, 
as  they  become  lax  in  the  stooping  posture  of  the  wearer — tiie  position  of  all  others 
in  which  the  hernia  most  easily  descends,  because  of  the  relaxation  of  the  pillars  of 
the  external  ring.  The  curve  of  the  spring  and  the  relative  position  of  the  pad  with 
it  should  be  appropriate  to  the  configuration  of  the  wearer.  A  single  piece  of  metal 
should  form  the  spring  and  foundation  of  the  pad.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  spring 
of  the  truss  should  pass  around  the  bony  rim  of  the  pelvis,  fitting  closely  to  the 
figure,  and  should  lie  out  of  the  region  of  the  glutei  muscles.  For,  unless  it  be  so 
placed,  their  alternate  action  in  progression  produces  a  corresponding  movement  of 
the  pad.  If  these  muscles  be  largely  developed,  extending  upwards  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  pelvis,  the  carve  of  the  spring  should  be  wide  at  the  shoulder,  so  that  its 
bearing  or  resting  part  may  be  on  the  base  of  the  sacrum. 

For  a  single  pad  truss  the  free  end  of  the  metal  spring  should  be  beaten  out  flat 
and  thin,  and  so  shaped  as  to  cling  around  the  opposite  hip — an  arrangement  which 
materially  aids  in  steadying  the  truss. 

The  form  of  the  spring  may  be  designated  as  after  the  French  model  or  the 
German.  The  former  resembles  the  coil  of  a  watch-spring,  and  is  veiy  elastic  and 
clinging ;  the  Utter  almost  exactly  fits  the  outline  of  the  body  in  its  state  of  repose. 
It  is  almost  inelastic,  and  very  hard.  The  French  is  always  pressing  inwards,  even 
when  the  wearer  is  at  rest.  The  Qerman  scarcely  presses  at  all  when  the  abdomen 
is  soft,  but  resists  with  power  when  any  expulsive  force  makes  the  abdomen  swelL 
In  practice,  the  best  shape  for  the  spring  is  one  which  forms  a  medium  between  these 
two  extremes. 

The  pad  or  cushion  should  be  of  moderate  dimensions.  For  the  adult,  it  sliould 
not  exceed  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  two  inches  at  the  widest  part.  Its 
superior  edge  should  follow  the  upper  Une  of  the  spring,  which  falls  a  little  from  the 
shoulder  or  bend,  where  it  lies  in  contact  with  the  hip.  The  inner  sui&ce  should  be 
directed  slightly  upwards,  but  this  inclination  must  depend  upon  the  prominence,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as,  in  some  measure,  on  the  anatomical  relations 
of  the  pelvis  to  the  spine.  The  proper  shape  for  the  cushion  or  pad,  and  the 
materiab  of  which  it  should  be  constructed,  may  be  varied  to  accommodate  particular 
cases,  or  to  accord  with  the  views  of  different  inventors.  Generally,  the  wearer 
discovers,  alter  a  little  experience,  which  kind  of  pad  is  most  free  from  annoyance. 
That  pad,  however,  is  the  best  which  maintiains  perfect  and  unintarmitting  retention 
of  the  heniia.  Every  pad  should  have  attached  to  it  two  studs^one  near  its  junction 
with  the  spring,  and  another  at  its  lowest  point.  To  the  upper  one  the  transverse 
strap  passing  from  the  free  end  of  the  spring  is  attached.  The  lower  stud  is  used 
with  the  thigh-strap,  which  should  be  always  worn.  It  is  loosely  fastened  on  to  the 
spring  of  the  truss  near  its  shoulder,  and  should  fall  along  the  hoUow  beneath  the 
buttock.  In  the  erect  posture  of  the  wearer  this  strap  should  be  moderately  tight. 
It  prevents  the  pad  from  shifting  from  its  proper  position,  and  should  never  be 
discarded. 

These  appear  to  be  the  geneiul  principles  by  which  a  surgeon  is  to  be  guided  in 
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the  selection  of  a  truss.    Particular  modifications  suitable  for  speoiAl  kinds  of  heniia 
will  be  noticed  in  other  places. 

Of  Hie  so-called  radical  cure  of  a  Jiemia, — It  would  be  idle  to  encroach  upon  the 
limits  of  this  essay  by  describing  in  detail  every  method  employed  to  eflfoct  a  cure  of 
hernia,  from  the  most  remote  periods.  A  mere  notice  of  them  will  suffice.  They 
were — castration  ;  cauterisation  of  the  orifice  and  neck  of  the  sac  \  ligature  applied 
around  the  neck  of  the  sac  3  incision  of  the  sac,  and  subsequent  healing  of  the  wound 
by  granulation ;  excision,  suture,  and  scarification  of  the  sac ;  detaching  the  sac  from 
its  connections  and  returning  it  into  the  abdomen;  immediate  and  forcibla 
compression  of  the  sac  by  a  bandage  or  truss ;  cold  douche ;  stimulating  ixgectioiiB, 
especially  tincture  of  iodine.  Such  proceedii^  have  been  long  abandoned,  in 
consequence  of  the  fatal  results  which  frequently  attended  their  employment. 

We  must,  however,  add  the  treatment  recently  adopted — ^namely,  invagination  of 
the  hernial'  sac.  Every  modification  of  this  operation  is  usually  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  inventor  :  tbua  there  is  the  method  of  Gerdy,  of  Wuteer,  of  Bothmund, 
and  o!:hers.^ 

The  principle  of  this  operation  is  expressed  by  the  words  '  invagination  of  the 
hernial  sac.'  That  is  to  say,  the  fundus  of  the  sac  is  pushed  up  into  its  mouth,  and 
retained  there  until  adhesions  have  formed  between  it  and  the  entire  circumference 
of  the  orifice.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  that  obliteration  of  the  ventral  orifice  of  the 
sac  and  of  its  cavity  may  become  permanently  established.  It  is  an  indi^atable 
fact,  that  cases  of  reducible  inguinal  hernia  have  been  permanently  cured  by  the 
performance  of  an  operation  on  the  plan  of  Wutzer.  We  have  not,  however,  the 
data  by  which  to  establish  the  proportion  of  cures  to  failures ;  but  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  cases  operated  upon  did  fail,  is  certain. 

Mr.  Kingdon  has  very  kindly  given  me  the  notes  of  sixteen  cases  in  which  an 
opei*ation  for  the  radical  cure  of  the  rupture  has  been  performed,  either  by  Londoa, 
provincial,  or  colonial  sui*geons.  The  patients  applied  to  him  for  relief  at  the  City 
of  London  Truss  Society.  In  most  of  these  persons,  at  the  time  they  ceased  to  be 
under  the  observation  of  the  operator,  the  rupture  was  *  cured ; '  for  reports  of  some 
of  the  cases  appear  in  the  medical  periodicals  of  the  day.  In  some  of  these  patients 
the  rupture  was  larger  than  before  the  operation,  and  greater  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  retaining  it  within  the  abdomen.  In  others,  a  protrusion  exi^ited  on  both  sides, 
the  second  having  become  developed  after  the  operation. 

Through  the  intervention  of  Dr.  Hermann  Weber,  Physician  to  the  Oermaa 
Hospital,  I  have  received  a  valuable  communication  from  Dr.  Otto  Weber,  of  Boon, 
who  was  formerly  clinical  assistant  to  Professor  Wutser.  The  number  of  persoos 
upon  whom  the  Professor  operated  amounts  to  about  fourteen.  Between  1852  and 
1856  the  operation  waa  performed  but  once  in  the  '  Klinik,'  during  which  time  Dr. 
Otto  Weber  was  clinical  assistant  to  Wutrar.  The  patient  was  a  teacher,  forty  years 
old.  He  quitted  the  hospital  ^  cured,'  but  the  hernia  returned  in  spite  of  his  having 
worn  a  truss. 

Wutzer  is  still  of  opinion — 1.  That  when  the  operation  is  properly  performed 
after  his  method,  it  is  not  attended  with  danger.  2.  That  he  has  succeeded  in  fixing 
the  plug  of  skin  with  invagination  of  the  hernial  sac  by  inducing  adhesions  between 
its  internal  surface  and  the  interior  of  its  neck.  3.  That  in  oonaequenoe  of  this, 
if  the  patient  continues  to  wear  a  truss  (for  life),  a  return  of  the  hernia  may  be 
avoided. 

However,  Dr.  O.  Weber  writes  that  he  has  never  seen  any  of  the  so-called  '  cored 
cases '  radically  cured,  but  that — First,  the  plug  of  skin  is,  by  degrees,  entirely  drawn 
out  again;  secondly,  that  the  true  herniary  apertures,  the  external  and  internal 
rings,  are  not  closed  by  the  operation ;  and,  thirdly,  that  an  imperfect  core  may  be 
efiected  by  means  of  a  partial  closure,  by  adhesion  of  the  internal  walls  of  the  neck  of 
the  hernial  sac,  and  thickening  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue. 

^  The  most  complete  account,  especially  of  the  Qennan  cases,  is  to  be  found  is  Oitntber^ 
XflAre  von  dm  hlutigen  Operationen,  Lieferang  60. 
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The  cases  which  Dr.  O.  Weber  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  time  after 
the  operation,  showed  a  slight  protrusion  of  the  intestine  into  the  inguinal  canal ; 
and  there  would  have  been  a  peifect  return  of  the  hernia  if  trusses  had  not  been 
worn.  It  appears  that,  at  first,  the  invaginated  skin  becomes  adherent  to  the 
inguinal  canal,  but  without  the  participation  of  the  hernial  sac;  that  the  latter 
probably  becomes  merely  compressed  by  the  invaginated  skin  passing  by  ita  side.  In 
the  most  favourable  cases  the  inner  walk  of  the  hernial  sac  may  adhere  together,  but 
so  loosely  that  they  soon  become  separated  by  pressure. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  persons  after  death,  upon  whom 
the  operation  had  been  performed,  are  very  important.  Streubel  has  published  some. 
Dr,  0.  Weber  examined  the  body  of  a  man  who  died  of  pneumonia  in  1856,  and 
upon  whom  Wutzer  operated  in  1840.  The  hernia  had  returned  after  the  operation. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  the  invaginated  skin  in  the  inguinal  canal,  and  the  perito- 
zueum  did  not  show  any  signs  of  previous  inflammation.  The  hernia  and  its  sac 
did  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  cases  of  the  same  kind. 

Dr.  O.  Weber  thinks  that  Wutzer's  method  might  be  perhaps  modified  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  become  effective.  But,  first,  he  considers  it  is  necessary  to  show  upon 
the  dead  body  that  the  fundus  of  the  hernial  sac  can  be  actually  invaginated  into  its 
orifice,  and  not  meiiely  pushed  up  a  certain  distance  before  the  integuments. 

But,  instead  of  describing  in  detail  the  operation  of  Wutzer  and  its  modifications,' 
let  us  inquire,  what  is  the  object  the  surgeon  has  in  contemplation  when  proposing 
to  perform  an  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  a  hernia )  In  order  to  be  effectual 
and  permanent,  it  must,  of  course,  produce  the  obliteration  of  the  hernial  sac ;  the 
closure  of  its  ventral  orifice ;  the  strengthening  of  those  weak  parts  in  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen  through  which  the  rupture  protrudes ;  and  to  these  conditions  must 
be  also  added,  an  improved  tone  of  the  peritoneal  ligaments  of  the  viscera,  by  which 
the  power  they  exert  in  retaining  the  viscera  in  their  normal  situation  is  restored. 
Unless  the  operation  perfectly  and  completely  accomplishes  these  ends,  failure  must 
most  certainly  ensue  sooner  or  later. 

Another  intention  which  the  successful  issue  of  the  operation  is  expected  to  fulfil, 
is  to  enable  the  sufferer  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  a  truss,  and  thus  to  be  free  from 
an  intolerable  incumbrance.  To  recommend  a  dangerous  operation,  therefore^  which 
may  prove  only  so  &r  successful  as  to  impede  the  descent  of  a  hernia,  but  yet  leaves 
the  patient  under  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  wear  a  truss  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  rupture,  is  surely  scarcely  justifiable.  It  is  contended  by  the  advocates  for 
the  operation  that  the  dangers  to  which  the  patient  is  subjected  have  been  too 
prominently  set  forth.  This  may  be  true.  Few  persons  have,  indeed,  died  from 
peritonitis,  or  other  causes,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  upon  whom  the  operation 
has  been  performed.  But  they  all  were  subjected  to  that  risk,  and  because  they 
happily  escaped  the  fiital  complication,  that  is  no  ground  for  the  inference  that  otheni 
would  do  so  also.  The  facts  only  show  that  the  operation  may  be  done  without 
exciting  peritonitis  in  every  case. 

The  surgeon,  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out  his  object,  proposes  to  produce  an  effect 
in  imitation  of  the  processes  of  nature  during  the  early  periods  of  life  ;  for  there  are 
facts  to  demonstrate  that  the  cavity  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum,  which 
is,  in  so  many  cases,  an  apt  receptacle  for  any  protruded  viacus,  may  become 
obliterated  even  after  a  hernia  has  passed  into  it  in  early  infimcy.  But  where  is  the 
evidence  to  prove  that  an  acquired  hernial  sac  becomes  thus  obliterated  by  similar 
natural  efforts)  The  only  instances,  perhaps,  are  those  in  which  the  orifice  of  the 
sac  is  plugged  by  adherent  omentum  ;  and  such  cases  are  very  rare. 

We  therefore  believe  that  we  shall  not  err  in  enunciating  the  principle  that  the 
cases  of  inguinal  hernia  selected  for  the  performance  of  all  operations  for  the  radical 
cure  should  be  those  in  which  the  protruded  viscus  has  descended  into  a  patent 
vaginal  process  of  the  periton»um,  and  that  all  other  kinds  should  be  rejected  as 

'  Operations  intended  to  effect  the  radical  cure  will  be  described  with  the  treatment  of 
the  special  kinds  of  hernia. 
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unsuitable ;  and  that  the  more  efficiently  the  proposed  methods  accomplish  the  ends 
efiected  by  the  processes  of  nattire,  the  more  worthy  of  confidence  they  become. 
Thus,  allowing  nature  to  guide  our  procedure,  we  must  make  it  a  rule  to  select 
those  cases  in  which  her  efforts  have  failed ;  and,  by  acting  as  her  handmaid,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  to  arrive  at  a  successful  result. 

We  may  conclude  these  observations  with  the  following  quotation  from  the 
work  of  Mr.  Lawrence :  '  The  subject  of  an  incarcerated  rupture  submits  to  an 
operation  in  order  to  save  his  life.  But  he  whose  hernia  is  reducible,  endangers  his 
life  to  get  rid  of  an  inconvenience ;  and  the  operation  affords  no  greater  prospect  of 
entire  recovery  than  he  had  without  it.  For  after  he  has  undergone  an  operation, 
at  the  haisard  of  life,  the  complaint  may  return ;  and  the  only  protection  against 
relapse  is  to  wear  a  truss.'  ^ 

The  morbid  conditions  of  the  hernia^  and  impediments  to  its  reduction. — A.  hernia 
is  said  to  be  reducible  when  the  protruded  viscera  can  be  returned  into  the  abdominal 
cavity ;  it  is  irreducible  when  they  cannot. 

The  impediments  to  the  reduction  of  a  hernia  may  be  classed  in  three  groups  : 
those  produced  by  the  tissues  outside  the  sac ;  those  occasioned  by  the  sac  itself;  and 
those  which  exist  within  the  sac. 

There  are  also  primary  or  immediate  causes  which  render  a  hernia  irreducible,  as 
well  as  secondary.  Among  the  first  we  may  include  all  those  impediments  to 
reduction  which  depend  upon  organic  conditions,  and  relate  directly  to  the  hernial 
sac ;  as,  the  muscular  contraction  which  influences  the  size  of  the  abdominal  rings 
and  the  tension  of  the  tissues  around  the  orifice  of  the  sac ;  the  condition  of  the 
orifice  of  the  sac  itself;  and  the  development  within  the  sac  of  adhesions  or  omental 
sacs. 

Tbib  secondary  are  those  which  are  partly  exclusive  of  the  hernial  tumour,  and 
occur,  as  it  were,  accidentally,  and  are  merely  due  to  individual  peculiarities ;  as,  for 
example,  the  development  of  a  thick  layer  of  fat  around  the  hernial  tumour ;  its 
great  mobility ;  its  diminutiveness ;  tension  of  the  sac  from  aocumulaUon  of  the  fluid 
or  gaseous  contents  of  the  bowel ;  adherent  omentum  lying  in  front  of  the  intestine ; 
and  some  other  conditions. 

The  morbid  conditions  of  the  hernia  which  give  rise  to  more  or  less  serious 
difficulties  may  be  classed  under  one  of  the  following  states  :  I.  Permanent  irredud- 
bility.  2.  Distension  or  inflation  by  fluid,  gaseous,  or  solid  contents,  termed  obstruc- 
tion.    3.  Inflammation.     4.  Strangulation. 

1.  A  hernia  becomes  permanently  irreducible,  after  many  years'  existence,  on 
account  of  its  size.  In  most  cases  this  condition  is  only  attributable  to  neglect  of 
the  use  of  a  trms.  The  largest  double  rupture  I  have  seen  was  in  a  bricklayer, 
fifty-five  years  old,  whose  bodily  health,  strength,  and  conformation  were  in  other 
respects  very  good.  The  left  hernial  tumour  was  the  laiger,  although  it  had  only 
existed  about  three  years,  whilst  the  right  had  been  there  twelve.  The  lowest 
border  of  the  tumour  very  nearly  reached  to  a  level  with  the  patellce.  Its  circum- 
ference in  the  largest  part  measured  thirty  inches. 

Adhesions,  also,  when  formed  between  the  contents  of  the  sac,  or  between  the 
sac  and  its  contents,  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  protrusion. 

2.  Distension;  choking;  obstruction;  rendering  the  hernia  irreducible.  This 
particular  state  or  condition  of  a  hernia  is  attributed  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  within  that  portion  of  the 
bowel  which  constitutes  the  protrusion.  From  this  cause  the  passage  of  the 
stercoraceous  contents  of  the  canal  are  arrested ;  the  alimentary  canal  or  tube 
becomes  choked  up  with  its  own  secretions  and  the  egesta  of  the  stomach,  giving 
rise  to  local  troubles  and  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  doctrine  of  obstruction  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  for  a  long  period  that  morbid 
condition  of  a  hernia  we  now  term  '  strangulation '  was  believed  to  originate  in  this 

^  Treatise  on  Ruptures,  chap.  vi. 
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cause  alone.  *  During  nineteen  centui'ies/  writes  M.  Broca,  *  the  existence  of  an 
accumulation  of  fioBcal  matter  in  the  hernia  had  heen  admitted,  or  rather  supposed  ; 
bat  when  it  was  looked  for,  the  accumulation  was  not  to  be  found.  Thus  theory  fell 
to  the  ground  on  the  first  observation.' 

The  local  symptoms  of  an  obstructed  hernia  are — ^pain,  a  flatulent  state  of  the 
tumour,  increase  of  size  in  comparison  with  its  usual  dimensions,  more  or  less  tension, 
and  the  absence  of  those  more  severe  local  conditions  which  characterise  a  strangu- 
lated bowel.  By  careful  manipulation,  the  gaseous  and  fluid  contents  of  an  entero- 
oele  may  be  expressed  into  the  contiguous  part  of  the  canal,  and  even  solid  floBcal 
matter  may  be  felt.  During  this  proceeding  the  gui^ling  produced  by  the  flatus  and 
fluid  is  heard,  and  the  movement  of  these  is  sometimes  felt  as  they  escape  through 
that  portion  of  the  bowel  lying  within  the  orifice  of  the  sac. 

At  first,  the  constitutional  symptoms  indicate  functional  disturbance  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  rather  than  any  mor- 


FiG.  169. — Hernia  at  the  Femoral  Ri off  of  a 
part  only  of  the  Walls  of  the  Bowel. 


bid  state  of  the  tissues  of  the  herniated 
viscus.  There  are  indications  merely  of 
a  blocldng-np  of  the  tube,  and  nothing 
more.  Thus,  slight  pyrexia  and  nausea, 
succeeded  by  vomiting,  are  the  most 
marked  features,  which  continue  even 
although  the  large  intestine  below  that 
portion  in  the  sac  has  been  emptied  of 
its  contents  after  the  commencement  of 
the  attack.  Unless  the  vomiting  be  very 
prolonged,  and  great  depression  result 
therefrom,  as  occasionally  happens  in 
▼ety  delicate  or  old  persons,  the  surgeon 
will  not  fail  to  remark  the  absence  of 
the  urgent  symptoms  characteristic  of 
strangulated  bowel. 

In  most  cases  of  obstruction  the 
impediment  is  removed  by  those  means 
which  excite  the  natural  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  alimentary  tube.  The  local 
application  of  warmth  and  moisture  to 
allay  pain;  repose;  the  administration 
of  aperient  enemata,  or  even  in  some 
cases,  when  vomiting  has  not  occurred, 
of  puigatives,  by  the  mouth,  are  benefi- 
cial. Abstaining,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  manipulation  of  the  tumour,  is  a 
point  of  great  importance.  Should  the 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  indu- 
rated fsecal  matter  depend  upon  the  con- 
traction of  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  the  enlargement  of  this  part  becomes  necessary, 
either  by  cutting  its  tissues  or  those  around  it.  The  operation  must  then  be 
performed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  in  relation  to  the  special  case. 

3.  Infiammaiion  of  a  hernia. — A  hernia  in  this  state  shows  all  the  local  signs, 
and  excites  the  constitutional  symptoms,  of  inflammation.  The  combinations  of 
those  indications  which  characterise  the  condition  called  strangulation  do  not,  however, 
exist. 

Inflammation  is  usually  the  result  of  external  violence,  and  may  be  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  badly-fitting  trusses.  A  morbid  state  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal, 
of  an  inflammatory  type,  may  extend  to  the  hernia,  and  in  that  way  give  rise  to  local 
trouble. 

Irreducible  epiploceles  are  more  liable  to  be  inflamed  than  other  kinds  of  hernia  ; 
and  a  patient  the  subject  of  reducible  epiplooele  may  have  th6  hernia  inflamed, 


The  pa' lent,  5C  years  old,  )um1  been  ill  nine  days,  when 
the  exploration  of  a  smaJl  swelling  in  the  site  of  the 
left  femoral  ring  was  made.  She  was  then  dying,  but 
survirwl  the  operation  forty-flTe  honra.  After  death 
peritonitis  was  found,  and  the  intestines  in  the  pelvis 
were  united  together.  •  The  C8<cal  end  of  the  bowel, 
the  tnbe  contracted  between  it  and  the  hernia  adbe* 
rent  to  the  sac ;  a,  intestine  adherent  to  the  sac  ;  6, 
peritoneal  sao ;  c  lobules  of  fat  ontaide  the  peritoneal 
sac.  (Museum  Ouy's  Hospital,  Drawing  484*',  Prepa- 
ration 2M3* ) 
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from  which  cause  it  becomes  permanently  irreducible  by  contracting  adhesioiis  to 
the  sac. 

The  local  signs  are — pain,  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  tumour,  a  certain  degree  of 
hardness,  firmness,  and  elasticity  when  it  is  pressed,  with  more  or  leas  unevenness 
and  irregularity  of  Burfieusa  The  margins  of  the  aperture  through  which  the  hernia 
passes  do  not  tightly  embrace  the  protrusion,  so  that,  in  a  large  hernia^  the  finger 
can  be  passed  along  the  pedicle  of  the  tumour  for  some  distance. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  not  usoally  severe.  In  the  first  stages  more  or 
less  pyrexia  arises ;  and  when  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  arrested  in  their  coarse, 
the  indications  of  that  condition  become  marked. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  local  and  constitutional  measures  to  be 
adopted.  Reliance  must  be  placed  upon  those  in  ordinary  use  to  control  and  arrest 
the  disease. 

There  occasionally  happens  a  variety  of  hernia,  first  noticed  by  M.  de  Littre,'  in 
which  only  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  ileum,  or  a  divei*ticulum  from  the  bowel, 
becomes  adherent  to  a  very  small  hernial  sac.  By  extension  of  inflammation  to  ihe 
neighbouring  viscera,  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  stercoi-aoeous  contents  of  the 
tube  arises,  and  death  ensues. 

Fig.  159  illustrates  this  variety.  It  was  drawn  from  a  case  which  was  under  the 
care  of  the  writer. 

4.  Strangulation. — ^A  hernia  is  said  to  be  strangulated  when  the  displaced  viacus 
is  subjected  to  a  constriction  which  impedes  or  arrests  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  its  vessels,  the  passage  of  the  stercoraceous  materials  along  its  canal,  and 
constitutes  an  impediment  to  its  return  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  condition 
excites  constitutional  symptoms  of  a  most  dangerous  and  characteristic  nature. 

Is  the  condition  of  a  hernia,  termed  strangulation,  solely  the  result  of  mechanical 
constriction  produced  by  the  margins  of  the  orifice  of  the  sac ;  or  does  it  depend  upon 
a  morbid  action  engendered  in  the  tissues  of  the  protruded  bowel  antecedent  to  its 
escape  from  the  abdominal  cavity  f  In  several  instances  of  strangulated  femoral 
hernia  in  women,  and  some  cases  of  inguinal  hernia  in  men,  the  patients  themselves 
voluntarily  stated  that,  for  some  hours  before  the  hernia  caused  any  inconvenience, 
or  was  even  in  the  sac,  their  bowels  had  been  '  disordered,' '  relaxed,*  or  that  they 
had  been  suffering  with  *  bowel-complaint.'  In  other  cases,  there  seemed  to  be  a  great 
tendency  to  a  very  rapid  derangement  of  the  mucous  membrane  along  the  whole 
track  of  the  canal  above  the  hernia,  scarcely  explicable  upon  the  supposition  that  it 
had  been  all  excited  by  the  mere  existence  of  a  constriction  around  a  small  knuckle  of 
intestine.  As  evidence  of  this  morbid  action,  I  would  adduce  the  fact  of  the  rapid 
and  abundant  secretion  from  the  entire  mucous  surface  of  the  small  intestines,  their 
great  distension  and  intense  vascular  congestion,  witnessed  in  some  instances. 

Again,  given  any  case  of  reducible  hernia,  which  for  months,  or  even  years,  has 
readily  glided  into  the  hernial  sac,  and  has  been  returned  as  easily  into  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  why  on  some  particular  occasion  should  it  become  irreducible  when  it  has 
passed  through  the  same  orifice  it  has  been  in  the  habit  of  traversing,  and  in  the 
tissues  of  which  no  appreciable  changes  have  occurred  f  For  it  is  in  vain  we  seek 
any  marked  alteration  in  the  structures  around  or  composing  the  orifice  of  the  hernial 
sac  itself. 

In  giving  an  afiirmative  reply  to  the  above  inquiry,  we  are  justified  by  facts  in 
attributing  the  strangulated  state  of  a  hernia  to  a  predisposing  cause,  commencing  in 
a  morbid  state  of  the  alimentary  canal  generally;  at  least  in  some  cases.  Patients 
often  relate  how  they  had  observed  that  the  hernial  tumour  was  '  larger  than  usual' 
before  they  suffered  much  inconvenience  ;  and  this  circumstance  is  commonly  attri- 
buted by  them  to  a  greater  bulk  of  the  protruding  viscus.  But  we  have  no  proof 
that  this  is  the  correct  explanation  of  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  tumour  in  all 
cases ;  in  some  doubtless  it  may  be.  It  is  due  to  a  distended  state  of  the  bowel 
rather  than  to  quantity. 

^  '  Obe.  Bur  une  nouTelle  esptee  de  Hemie,'  Mhn,  de  VAcad.  royaU  des  Scienceg,  1700, 
p.  800. 
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Let  us  examine  a  case  of  reducible  inguino-scrotal  enterooele.  At  one  moment 
all  that  the  surgeon  can  detect  is  a  slight  fulness  produced  by  an  empty  hernial  sac. 
At  another,  a  small  knuckle  of  intestine,  having  descended  in  an  empty  condi- 
tion, becomes  more  or  less  filled  with  the  stercoraceous  contents  of  the  alimentary 
canal  from  above  it,  and  an  elastic  swelling  results,  which  is  produced  by  the  bowel 
and  its  contents,  fluid  and  gaseous.  Assisted  by  the  peristaltic  movement  of  the 
viacus  itself,  or  by  gentle  pressure,  these  contents  of  the  tube  are  conveyed  along  the 
proper  channel,  and  the  hernia — that  is,  the  bowel — is  emptied,  and  it  readily  resumes 
its  normal  position  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Observe,  now,  that  the  tissues  of  the 
bowel  have  undergone  no  change.  But  let  the  distension  continue,  and  the  first 
indications  of  mischief  are  local  pain  and  an  enlargement  of  the  swelling ;  next,  a 
sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  hypogastrium,  of  dragging  from  the  rupture  upwards, 
still  greater  increase  in  the  magnitude  of  the  tumour,  and  great  pain  when  handling 
it,  take  place.  Do  we  not  recognise  in  these  phenomena  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
canal,  the  swelling  of  the  tissues  of  the  hernia  by  congestion  of  its  vessels  and  irri- 
tation of  its  nerves  1  During  these  progressive  stages  the  protrusion  has  attained  a 
size  dependent  upon  more  than  one  cause.  Distension  caustfd  by  accumulation  of  its 
contents,  and  swelling  of  its  tissues,  induced  by  the  effusion  of  inflammatory  products, 
reacting  against  the  narrow  orifice  of  the  sac,  produce  more  or  less  retiurdation  or 
arrestation  of  the  sanguineous  current  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  rupture,  and  its 
strangulation  is  the  result.  The  increased  bulk  of  the  protrusion  prevents  its 
retrograde  passage  through  the  small  aperture  by  which  it  escaped  from  the  abdomen. 
The  body  of  the  sac  being  also  stretched,  may  mechanically  contract  the  dimensions 
of  its  orifice  in  some  measure ;  whilst  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  tumour, 
in  relation  to  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  may  likewise  afford  an  impediment  to  its 
reduction. 

The  filaments  of  the  nerves  of  the  injured  bowel  play  an  important  part  in  trans- 
mitting thence  to  the  nervous  centres  the  local  disturbance  of  their  sentient  extrem- 
ities, and  constitutional  sympathies  are  excited.  The  heart  contracts  more  frequently, 
and  with  greater  force ;  the  pulse  is  full,  and  more  frequent  than  normal ;  the 
cheeks  are  flushed ;  the  surface  of  the  body  is  warmer  than  usual,  often  moist,  though 
sometimes  dry ;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  white  fur ;  nausea  and  intolerance  of 
food  are  complained  of;  tenesmus  occurs,  and  flatus  or  a  small  quantity  of  fieces  may 
be  expelled,  if  the  large  intestines  chance  to  contain  any. 

Uncontrollable  retching  and  vomiting  become  the  next  established  features  of  the 
disease ;  prostration  of  the  bodily  powers  rapidly  supervenes,  and  death  may  take 
place  at  this  stage  from  collapse  alone. 

Enlarging  upon  this  bri^  sketch  of  the  symptoms  which  indicate  the  commence- 
ment and  progress  of  strangulation  of  intestine,  we  must  now  systematically  describe — 

First,  the  condition  of  the  hernia  when  strangulated. 

Secondly,  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  tumour. 

Thirdly,  the  constitutional  symptoms  excited  by  the  local  disease ;  and, 

Fourthly,  the  morbid  conditions  developed  within  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  struetural  changes  taking  place  in  the  hernia. — When  the  bowel  is  in  the  con- 
dition implied  by  the  word  *  strangulation,'  the  circulation  of  the  blood  within  the 
vessels  of  the  part  is,  at  first,  impeded.  Congestion  of  the  capillaiy  vessels  is  the  con- 
sequence, and  the  tissues  of  the  viscus  become  swollen.  When  exposed  to  view,  in 
this  first  stage,  the  serous  membrane  is  of  a  deep-red  tint,  and  through  a  lens  the 
minute  blood-vessels  may  be  distinctly  seen  with  their  outlines  well  defined.  To  the 
touch  the  hernia  feels  firm,  and  resists  slight  pressure ;  but  the  elasticity  and  resiliency 
of  its  tissues  still  continue  unimpaired. 

Next,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  arrested.  The  tissues  of  the  bo?vel,  about 
which  the  constriction  is  tight,  become  now  more  swollen ;  they  have  palpably  a 
solid,  leathery  consistence ;  the  colour  of  the  serous  surface  is  a  dark  purple ;  it  is 
dull,  lacks  its  usual  lustre,  and  sometimes,  varying  as  regards  shade  or  depth  of  colour, 
it  is  mottled  with  a  red  and  purple  tint.     Patches  of  extravasated  blood  appear  in 
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the    subserous   connective  tissue,  and    an    adhesiveness  to  the    fingers  is   very 
striking. 

When  the  bowel  has  been  strangulated  manj  hours,  its  tissues  are  more  swolloi 
and  soft ;  they  no  longer  possess  their  characteristic  elastidtj,  but  they  remain  in  tJbe 
same  position  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  finger  places  them.  The  serous  surlaoe 
has  lost  all  its  characteristics ;  it  is  black,  ash-coloured,  flooculent,  and  adhesive.  In 
this  stage  all  the  tissues  of  the  bowel  have  undeigone  more  or  less  disoiganisation  ; 
blood  is  extravasated  in  the  connective  tissues  between  the  different  coats  of  the 
viscus  ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  soft,  flocculent,  and  easily  detached  from  the 
fibrous  walls.  Probably  in  some  part  of  the  bowel,  at  its  oonvexityy  or  where  it  in  in 
immediate  relation  with  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  its  tissues  have  sloughed,  or  uloemtion 
is  concealed  by  shreds  or  patches  of  adherent  lymph.  The  intestine  is  also  firmly 
fixed  to  the  mouth  of  the  sac  by  inflammatory  adhesions. 

The  last  stage  is  that  in  which  the  entire  mass  of  the  protruding  bowel  has 
become  gangrenous,  or  has  passed  into  a  condition  termed  sphacelus. 

In  the  diseased  conditions  just  described,  we  may  recognise  morbid  changes  sind* 
lar  to  those  which  are  observed  in  structures  on  the  outside  of  the  body.  If  a  string 
be  tied  around  the  penis  near  the  prepuce,  the  latter  oigan  becomes  first  swollen  ; 
secondly,  inflamed ;  thirdly,  it  suppurates ;  and  lastly,  it  mortifies.  Ulceration  alao 
takes  place  at  the  part  with  which  the  ligature  is  in  contact. 

The  coats  of  the  bowel  are  often  uloeiiited  by  the  pressure  of  the  constriction  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  but  the  various  tissues  of  which  the  viscus  is  composed  are 
endowed  with  different  powers  of  resistance  to  those  morbid  processes.  Thus  it  may 
be  seen,  on  cutting  open  the  intestine,  in  cases  in  which  the  bowel  has  been  deeply 
sulcated  or  grooved  on  its  serous  surface,  without  any  trace  of  abrasion  thereon,  that 
the  mucous  membrane  is  ulcerated  in  a  line  corresponding  to  the  part  immediately 
embraced  by  the  medium  of  constriction.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  the  line  ci 
ulceration  forms  only  at  that  end  of  the  strangulated  bowel  directly  continuous  with 
the  upper  and  distended  portion  of  the  alimentary  tube,  whilst  there  is  none  at  the 
other  end.  This  is  probably  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  distended  bowel  within 
the  abdomen,  and  it  may  be  seen,  particularly  in  some  cases  where  the  knuckle  of 
intestine  lies  in  close  relation  with  Gimbemat's  ligament.  We  have  even  observed 
blood  in  the  feecal  evacuations  of  patients  who  have  died  with  the  bowel  thus  difleased. 

Mr.  Bryant  states  ^  that  ulceration  at  the  line  of  stricture  is  most  frequently  in 
inguinal  hernia,  although  the  sulcated  condition  of  the  bowel  is  as  common  in 
femoral  as  in  inguinal ;  and  that  feecal  extravasation,  if  not  produced  by  ruptured 
bowel  from  taxis,  generally  follows  ulceration  at  the  line  of  stricture. 

Small,  recently-developed  hemiie  are  more  frequently  strangulated  than  large 
ones,  and  those  which  have  existed  some  time.  Sir  A.  Cooper  writes  :  *  A  small 
hernia  is  more  easily  strangulated  than  a  large  one,  the  pressure  on  the  contents 
being  more  violent,  and  the  symptoms  are  much  more  urgent,  as  the  stricture  acts 
with  much  more  effect  upon  a  single  knuckle  in  stopping  its  circulation,  than  when 
the  contents  of  a  hernia  are  large  and  voluminous.'  * 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  between  the  two  classes  of  hernia 
*-<  BECENT '  and  '  OLD.'  Mr.  Pott  observes  :  '  Becent  hernias  are  in  general  more 
liable  to  stricture  than  old  ones,  for  i^easons  which  are  obvious  from  what  has 
already  been  said ;  but  when  old  ones  get  into  the  same  circumstances,  the  symptoms 
aro  much  the  same ;  though  I  think  in  general  they  are  not  altogether  so  pressing, 
and  the  latter  generally  admit  of  more  time  to  attempt  reduction  in.'  • 

And  Mr.  Bryant  has  demonstrated,  by  the  cases  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital, 
that  in  rec<mt  hernia  strangulation  frequently  occurs,  and  that  the  risk  attending 
it  in  vety  grmt,  even  although  the  bowel  be  speedily  liberated.^ 

«  Thv  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Abdominal  Herma,  part  i.  chap,  tu.,  the  last 

^"^'^TrVhitrurfffral  Works  of  P.  Pott,  edit  1808,  Tol.  u.  p.  63. 
«  Ouy'a  Jiatjntal  Reports,  1861. 
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Morbid  states  of  the  hernia  induced  by  violent  manual  pressure, — Let  it  not, 
however,  be  assumed  that  the  morbid  states  of  a  hernia,  above  described,  are 
.always  inevitably  due  to  the  compression  which  the  orifice  of  the  sac  has  exerted 
around  it  Such  is  not  the  fact.  The  tissues  of  the  herniated  viscns  are  rarely  so 
firmly  constricted  as  to  produce  in  a  short  space  of  time  complete  mortification, 
absolute  death,  of  the  whole  of  the  knuckle  of  bowel  in  the  sac  ;  yet  this  state  of  the 
hernia  is  often  met  with.  In  these  cases,  the  protruded  viscus  has  been  subject  to 
another  source  of  damage  and  destruction.  Under  the  mild  expression  of '  the  use 
of  the  taxis,'  the  hernia  has  been  forcibly  compressed  by  manipulation  ;  its  tissues 
have  been  contused  and  irreparably  damaged;  blood  has  been  extravasated  in 
profusion  between  the  difierent  layers  of  the  tissues  composing  the  viscus,  and  com- 
plete disorganisation  of  its  structures  is  the  result  of  the  injury  inflicted.  I  have 
been  for  many  years  interested  in  ascertaining,  from  the  observation  of  the  state  of 
the  bowel  after  death,  the  comparative  amount  of  injury  inflicted  on  the  viscus  by  the 
natural  constriction  of  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  with  the  tissues  around  it,  and  that 
produced  by  violent  manipulation  of  the  tumour,  with  the  hope  of  reducing  the 
hernia.  I  am  constrained  to  state  that  the  damage  produced  by  the  first  cause  is  in 
no  degree  commensurate  with  that  which  results  from  the  last ;  and  that  in  all  the 
instances  in  which  the  entire  bulk  of  the  herniated  bowel  was  in  a  state  of  sphacelus, 
that  condition  was  the  result  of  violent,  protracted,  and  ill-applied  manipulation. 
The  progp:^ess  of  these  morbid  processes  is  likewise  accelerated  by  the  same  means ; 
for  it  does  not  often  happen  that  mortification  of  the  whole  piece  of  the  bowel  is 
observed  in  those  cases  in  which  the  nature  of  the  disorder  happens  not  to  have 
been  recognised  very  early,  and  when  the  manipulation  of  the  tumour  has  not  been 
employed. 

I  may  represent  the  danger  which  is  associated  with  violent  attempts  to  rednoef 
the  hernia,  by  stating,  in  a  few  words,  that  more  irreparable  damage  may  be  inflicted 
on  the  bowel  in  a  few  minutes  by  coarse,  careless,  impetuous  brute  force,  than  the 
natural  means  of  constriction  could  produce  in  several  days. 

Need  I  add,  that  in  the  attempts  to  reduce  a  strangulated  hernia,  the  employment 
of  such  violence  as  must  be  necessaiy  to  produce  these  results  is  reprehensible  in  the 
extreme,  and  is  justly  condemned  as  not  only  opposed  to  every  sense  of  humanity, 
bat  because  it  is  in  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  practical  surgery  ? 

Artificial  anus, — Two  conditions  of  the  intestine  lead  to  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  anus.  One,  in  which  a  portion  only  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine  sloughs, 
leaving  a  small  ulcerated  opening  as  if  a  piece  had  been  punched  out,  which  does  not 
interfere  with  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  although  it  allows  a  portion  of 
its  contents  to  escape.  This  opening  commonly  forms  at  about  the  centre  of  the 
convex  free  border  of  the  knuckle  of  intestine,  and  at  a  point  farthest  removed  from 
the  orifice  of  the  sac. 

Another  variety  is  due  to  ulceration  of  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel,  even  to  the 
mesentery.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  part  of  intestine  at  the  mouth  of  the  sac ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  continuity  of  the  canal  is  destroyed,  and  all  the  sterooraceous 
matter  escapes  through  the  opening. 

Intermediate  between  these  two  extremes  we  meet  with  varieties  in  which  more 
or  less  of  the  walls  of  the  tube  is  destroyed,  producing  corresponding  results.  I  may 
state  that,  after  the  first  accident,  repair  of  the  hole  frequently  takes  place,  the 
wound  of  the  integuments  heals  perfectly,  and  complete  recovery  ensues. 

After  the  second,  however,  the  prognosis  is  not  so  favourable ;  for,  commonly,  an 
artificial  anus  is  permanently  established,  and  more  or  less  of  the  contents  of  the 
alimentary  tube  are  discharged  thereat. 

As  the  result  of  long-continued  constriction  by  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  and  the 
pressure  made  upon  the  two  pieces  of  intestine  lying  therein,  their  walls  become 
adherent  at  the  points  of  contact,  ulceration  takes  place,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
tube  is  thus  established  within  the  abdomen,  by  the  processes  of  nature  alono.    This 
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condition  is  very  rarely  met  with,  and  J  may  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  a  published 

Figs.  160,  161  show  the  appearances  before  described. 

Fio.  160. — Artificial  Anus  after  Strangulated  Ileum,  at  the  conyexity  of  the  Tube. 


The  pKtirnt,  72  yenn  old,  was  the  nibject  of  Htraii  (dilated  femoml  hernia  for  'two'dajrt,*  bat  prObahly  i 
the  protrusion  was  retamed  by  operatioo.  The  bowels  acted  frerly  by  the  anus,  bnt  on  the  fifth  day  from  tb<> 
operation  fecal  matter  was  discharged  from  the  wound  (6>.  Faeces  continued  to  pass  through  it  until  death,  whirh 
took  place  seventeen  days  after  the  operation.  The  perforated  bowel  was  the  ileum,  about  a  foot  from  the  csbtdt. 
which  is  seen  in  the  woodcut  (a).  It  is  raised  from  the  mouth  of  the  femoral  aperture  to  show  it  morv  disCiocTh . 
Faecal  nxtrarasation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  prevented  by  adhesions  between  the  margins  of  th«  perforatixi. 
neighbouring  coils  of  bnwel  and  omentum  (c,  d).  The  patches  or  marks  on  the  coil  above  aad  behind  are  the  rentoUM 
of  those  adhesions.    (Drawings,  Museum  Quy's  Hospit^  486*.) 

FiQ.  161. — Ulufttrates  that  variety  of  Artificial  Anus  in  which  the  ooutinoity  of  the  tube 
is  destroyed  in  consequence  of  destruction  of  the  entire  calihre  of  the  boweL 


Prom  a  case  of  ftemoral  hernia  in  a  woman  67  years  old.  Tlie  bowel  had  been  straagolated  flfty.flve  boors  wlie«  h^ 
ntotomy  was  performed  and  the  intestine  reduced  into  tlie  abdomen.  Four  days  afterwards  f»ces  eecafwl  ttrmt  th^ 
wound.  Sloughing  took  phice  aroumi  the  wound,  and  the  wninan  hved  three  weeks.  «,  symphysis  pubis :  *,  S«ti.li 
leading  from  the  intestine  </,  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  /  ending  in  the  oiecum  r ;  e,  part  of  the  ahdoBitnal  walu 
(Drawing,  Museum  Guy's  Hospital,  No.  4«6**.) 

Morbid  cofidittons  of  the  coverings  of  the  Jieniia. — The  changes  taking  place  in 
the  tumour  affect  the  hernial  sac  and  its  coverings  or  investments.  When  they  ar» 
purely  the  result  of  disease  induced  by  strangulation  of  the  hernia,  tbey  extend  prch 
gressively  from  within  outwards ;  but  if  produced  by  violence  in  the  manipulaticin  </ 

'  Transactiims  of  the  Pafholof/tcal  Sorieftf^  vol.  x.  p.  128  ;  the  preparation  is  preservtt!  is 
the  Museum  at  Guy  s  Hospital,  No.  2492*^  ^ 
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the  tumour,  tbe  integuments  show  early  indications  of  the  injury  by  eochymosis,  as 
well  as  inflammation  of  the  subcutatieoas  connective  tissues,  c&dema,  <&c. 

The  severity  of  the  pain  caused  by  handling  the  tumour  when  the  hernia  is 
strangulated  differs  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  different  individuals.  In  some 
{)ersons  the  tumour  bacomes  quickly  sensitive,  and  even  intensely  painful,  so  that 
the  {Nitient  is  intolerant  of  the  most  gentle  manipulation,  especially  in  the  region  of 
the  orifice  and  neck  of  the  sac.  Sometimes,  in  cases  of  acute  strangulation  especially , 
the  sufferer  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  lie  quiet  in  bed,  but  writhes  about  in  torment 
praying  for  instant  relief.  Other  patients,  on  the  contrary,  endure  the  necessary 
examination  and  even  pressure  of  the  tumour,  without  evincing  very  marked  signs 
of  jMun. 

At  indefinite  periods,  after  symptoms  of  strangulation  of  the  intestine  have 
ap{jeared,  the  size  of  the  tumour  often  increases  rapidly ;  its  surface  becomes  more 
uniform  and  regular ;  the  integuments  tense,  smooth,  shining,  red,  with  increase  of 
temperature ;  and  the  general  outline  of  the  whole  swelling  assumes  a  more  pyriform 
shape,  or  is  more  locally  circumscribed,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  hernia* 
Fluctuation  may  also  be  detected  in  some  cases.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  displacement  of  gas  by  pressure  upon  the  tumour  causes  a  sensation  very 
closely  resembling  that  which  indicates  the  presence  of  fluid,  and  that  the  difference 
between  one  and  the  other  is  not  always  jierceptible  even  by  surgeons  of  great 
experience  in  delicate  manipulation. 

The  sudden  enlargement  of  the  tumour  is  ex[>lained  by  the  fiict  of  a  rapid  secre- 
tion and  accumulation  of  serum  within  the  hernial  sac  in  numerous  instances ;  by 
the  distension  of  the  entorocele  with  gases  in  othera. 

Characters  of  tlie  serum  in  iJie  sac. — The  serum  varies  in  character  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  strangulation.  When  the  sac  containing  a  strangulated  hernia  is 
cut  open,  some  fluid  usually  escapes.  In  colour,  consistence,  and  odour,  this  serum 
varies  considerably  in  different  cases;  and  these  diversities  may  l)e  regarded  as 
imi>ortant  indications  of  the  condition  of  the  tissues  of  the  strangulated  bowel. 

It  is  pale  yellow,  clear  and  bright,  when  strangulation  has  existed  a  few  hours 
only  ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  intestine  is  simply  deep  red  from  vascular 
congestion,  and  its  tissues  elastic. 

It  is  dark  brown,  but  clear,  when  strangulation  has  existed  many  hours ;  and  the 
intestine  is  then  of  a  purple  tint,  but  its  tissues  elastic. 

Its  colour  resembles  that  of  a  strong  infusion  of  coffee  ;  it  is  turbid ;  blood  and 
small  coagula  ai^e  mingled  with  it,  when  the  protrusion  has  been  long  strangulated 
or  protracted  and  violent  taxis  employed ;  now  the  intestine  is  dark  purple 
inclining  to  black  ;  its  tissues  are  leathery,  not  resilient,  infiltrated  with  blood,  and 
often  flakes  of  lymph  are  adherent  to  its  suiface. 

When  turbid,  dull  brownish-yellow,  and  conttiining  blood,  coagula,  pus,  flakes  of 
lymph,  and  even  faxoxd  matter,  in  which  state  the  odour  of  fseces  is  perc^eptible,  the 
intestine  is  usually  approaching  a  gangrenous  condition,  if  it  have  not  already  passed 
into  KphfUM;lus. 

The  escape  of  gas  through  serum,  of  the  nature  last  de8ml)ed,  pixxlucing  bubbles, 
is  an  indicration  that  the  herniated  bowel  is  probably  ruptured,  and  that  a  communi- 
Oition  exists  with  the  interior  of  the  alimentary  tul)e. 

If  the  pix)grc^s  of  the  disease  l>e  not  aiTested  by  the  lil>eration  of  the  bowel,  its 
tissues  mortify,  the  coverings  of  the  sac  become  inflamed,  infiltrated  with  serum,  and 
at  last  with  pus.  Crepitation  may  be  felt,  which  arises  either  from  the  development 
of  gases  in  the  decomposing  tissues,  or  depends  ujion  their  escape  from  the  alimentary 
tube;  and  finally  gtuigi-ene  of  the  skin  ensues,  and  through  the  opening  caused  by 
the  sepanition  of  the  slouch  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  tube  escajK?,  and  an 
artificial  anus  is  established.* 

'  John  Hunter  writes :  *  It  is  very  curiou8  to  obherve  in  lioniias,  that  while  the  put  18  in 
the  f^ae  ntid  alive,  no  inti animation  takes  place  on  the  sac  or  integuments ;  hut  the  moment 
the  i^ui  h(x:om«fi  mortified  or  dead,  thu  btiniulus  of  an  extraneous  body  takes  place  imme- 
VoL.  II.  3D  •  r^  T 
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In  cases  of  entero-epiplocele,  after  the  reduction  of  the  intestine  by  the  taxis,  the 
irreducible  omentum  sometimes  becomes  inflamed,  and,  together  with  the  sac  and  it<8 
coverings,  suppurates,  sloughs,  and  becomes  detached  in  the  usual  manner ;  the 
patient  subsequently  making  a  good  recovery. 

ConHilutional  symptoms  induced  by  the  morbid  state  of  the  alimenlary  canal  ahov^ 
t/te  hernia. — Many  of  the  general  or  constitutional  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia 
are  excited  by  the  morbid  condition  of  the  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  above  the 
portion  herniated,  more  than  by  the  state  of  the  hernia  itself.  The  simple  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  the  stercoraceous  contents  of  the  tube  induces  Revere 
constitutional  disturbance ;  an  illustration  of  which  is  afforded  by  cases  where 
the  canal  is  crossed  by  fibrous  bands,  or  directly  compressed  from  any  other  local 
cause. 

There  are  so  many  functions  disturbed  by  the  retention  of  the  hernia  in  the  sac, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  assign  the  constitutional  symptoms  to  any  single  circum- 
stance, such  as  the  constriction  of  the  hernia.  Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deny 
that  some  very  marked  influence  arises  from  this  single  cause  alone ;  for  what  change 
is  more  marked  or  striking  than  the  cessation  of  vomiting  immediately  ensuing  upon 
the  liberation  of  the  bowel  ?  The  hernia  is  indisputably  the  primary  and  exciting 
cause ;  but  much  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  must  be  referred  to  those  morbid 
phenomena  which  progressively  aiise  as  the  result  of  mere  obstruction  of  ihe 
alimentary  canal. 

We  may  consider  these  effects  of  obstruction  under  two  heads.  First,  those 
produced  in  the  portion  of  the  viscera  within  the  abdomen ;  secondly,  those  excited 
in  the  nervous,  respiratory,  and  vascular  systems. 

Effects  of  obstruction. — ^That  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  is  between  the 
stomach  and  the  hernia  becomes  by  degrees  distended  with  flatus  and  fluid  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.  The  mucous  membr.me  is  deeply  injected,  sometimes  of  the  colour  of 
blood.  The  serous  membrane  is  also  reil,  from  vascular  turgescence  ;  and  often 
patches  of  a  deep  red  tint  produce  mottling  of  its  surface.  After  long  protracted 
distension,  the  conti'actile  tissues  of  the  small  intestine  seem  to  lose  their  function, 
which  in  some  cases  they  never  regain.  When  obstruction  occurs  to  a  part  of  the 
colon,  the  patient  may  die  from  perforation  of  the  coats  of  that  bowel,  or  even  of  the 
caecum.  The  portion  between  the  hernia  and  the  anus,  whether  small  intestine  or 
large,  is  contracted;  the  mucous  and  serous  membranes  are  generally  pale.  The 
bowel  often  contains  a  little  tenacious  mucus. 

Results  of  peritonitis  are  seen  after  death  in  the  form  of  shreds  of  plastic  lymph 
adherent  to  and  lying  between  the  coils  of  the  bowels  ;  or  a  large  quantity  of  sero- 
purulent  effusion  occupies  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Constitutional  symptoms  of  strangulated  intestine. — The  constitutional  symptoms 
which  are  regarded  as  indicative  of  strangulated  intestine,  when  associated  with  a 
local  tumour  in  any  site  of  a  hernia,  become  marked  and  highly  characteristic  after 
vomiting  has  once  commenced. 

That  train  of  symptoms  seems  to  be  mainly  due,  fii-st,  to  nervous  irritation 
starting  from  the  herniated  viscus,  and  afterwards  to  the  interruption  of  the  passage 
of  the  stercoraceous  matter ;  for  any  circumstance  producing  mechanical  obstruction 
causes  very  similar  results  Thus,  if  any  part  of  the  alimentary  tube  be  confined  by 
adhesions,  pressed  upon  by  a  tumour,  or  ligatured  by  a  fibrous  band  within  the 
abdomen,  many  of  the  results  attending  the  accident  resemble  those  of  strangulated 

diatcly  ;  an  outlet  is  then  endeavouring  to  be  made  by  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
the  sac  forming  an  abscess  in  it ;  which  matter,  with  the  contents  of  the  gut,  is  brought  to 
the  skin.  While  this  is  going:  on,  the  sound  gut  within  the  abdomen,  where  it  passes  into 
th<j  rings,  adheres  to  those  ringa  all  round ;  so  that  when  the  abscess  is  formed,  bur:rt.  or 
opened,  and  the  mortified  parts  sloujyhed  off,  these  ends  of  the  gut  open  into  the  abscess,  and 
not  into  the  cavity  of  the  oelly.' — Hanterian  MS.  Descrip.  Cat.  of  the  Path.  Specimens  in  the 
Mus.  Hoy.  CoU.  of  Surgeons  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 
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hernia.  Likewise  somewhat  similar  symptoms  attended  ileus,  enteritis,  and  some 
forms  of  constipation. 

It  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  state  that  certain  characteiistic  phenomena  taking 
place  in  association  with  a  tumour,  at  a  site  where  it  is  known  hernia  commonly,  or 
even  rarely,  occurs,  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  a  portion  of  bowel  had  become 
strangulated,  especially  if  certain  local  indications,  superadded  to  mere  swelling,  also 
existed. 

Usually,  the  first  symptom  the  patient  complains  of  is  vomiting.  Upon  careful 
inquiry,  however,  it  is  commonly  stated,  especially  if  the  case  be  one  of  old  hernia, 
that  more  than  usual  pain  had  been  experienced  at  the  site  of  the  tumour  ;  or  that, 
for  some  hours  before,  it  was  observed  to  be  larger  than  usual.  Nevertheless,  so  little 
trouble  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  tumour,  in  the  first  instance,  that  patients 
often  attribute  the  protrusion  of  the  hernia  to  the  effects  of  the  straining  in  the  act 
of  vomiting.  Occasionally,  too,  soon  after  rising  from  bed  in  the  morning,  the 
patient  complains  of  nausea,  which  is  rapidly  succeeded  by  vomiting,  without  being 
previously  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  hernial  tumour.  This  is  frequently  the 
history  of  females,  who  perhaps  have  been  toiling  laboriously  the  day  befora.  The 
same  likewise  happens  in  persons  who,  knowing  themselves  to  be  ruptured,  and 
having  never  worn  a  truss,  designedly  conceal  the  fact.  So  little  local  inconvenience 
is  sometimes  caused  by  the  hernia,  that  the  attention  of  patient  and  medical  atten- 
dant being  entirely  engrossed  by  the  act  of  vomiting  alone,  both  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  tbe  hernia.*  Upon  inquiiy  it  may  be  elicited,  if  the  patient  enjoys 
ordinary  intelligence,  that  before  the  nausea  commenced,  a  sudden  sensation  of 
unensiness  was  felt  in  the  abdomen,  especially  about  thehyiiogastric  region ;  that  this 
was  followed  by  a  repeated  desii'e  to  go  to  stool,  with  tenesmus,  and  that  nothing  but 
a  little  flatus  escaped. 

Nature  of  tJie  vomit. — The  composition  of  the  vomit  vari&s  nt  different  stages  of 
the  illness.  At  first  it  usually  consists  of  the  substances  last  swallowed  ;  next,  prin- 
cipally of  yellow  bilious  fluid,  which  after  a  time  changes  to  a  greenish  hue ;  until 
at  last  the  colour  changes  to  brown,  and  resembles  more  or  less  closnly,  especially 
in  odour,  a  mixture  of  faeces  and  water.     It  is  then  termed  fseculent  or  stercoraeeous. 

During  the  active  stage  of  vomiting  the  sufferer  is  unable  to  i*etain  anything  in 
the  stomach  for  any  length  of  time.  But  as  an  exti^eme  state  of  prostration  of  the 
nervous  system  becomes  more  and  more  imminent,  and  also  if  the  narcotic  effects  of 
opium  be  induced,  the  irritable  condition  of  the  stomach  subsides,  and  may  cease 
altogether.  The  surgeon  must  not,  however,  be  thrown  off  his  guard  by  this  appa- 
rent calm.  His  anxieties  must  not  ceruse  in  consequence  of  this  composed  state 
of  the  patient.  On  the  contrary,  it  betok«»ns  a  most  dangerous  depression  of  the 
vital  powers,  a  degree  of  exhaustion  from  which  some  persons  never  rally. 

The  stage  of  prostration  is  now  established.  The  pulse,  which  during  the  earlier 
hours  of  the  attack  wcis  more  full,  and  beat  more  frequently  than  normal,  and  which, 
as  the  vomiting  continued,  became  weaker  and  more  rapid,  now  beats  slowly  and 
with  little  force.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  chilled  ;  the  hands  and  feet  are  blue, 
their  integuments  shrivelled  \  the  aspect  of  the  countenance  is  one  of  anxiety  and 
distress  ;  a  peculiar  expression  as  of  suddenly  increased  age  is  very  characteristic ; 
the  muscular  system  has  lost  its  tone ;  the  tongue  is  dry,  furred,  and  fi'equently 

'  Importanre  of  searchintf  for  a  hernia  in  certain  canes.  In  coDHequence,  therefore,  of  tbe 
fatal  results  which  MlmoHt  inevitably  ennue  if  a  Rtran^ulated  intestine  be  not  speedily  liber- 
ated, it  is  the  pHramount  duty  of  every  medical  man,  when  called  upon  to  afford  relief  in  cases 
of  continued  vomiting,  to  examine  those  regions  of  the  abdominal  walls  in  which  hernial 
protrusions  take  place. 

After  lon^  hospital  experience,  durinf^  which  time  tbe  number  of  cases  of  hernia  coming 
under  our  observation  has  been  very  large,  many  of  which  had  been  entirely  overlooked  until 
the  last  sta^e,  we  fet^l  it  our  duty  to  allude  to  another  cause  of  destruction.  Among  the  poor 
it  has  frequently  happened  that  a  friend  of  the  sufl'erer  had  gone  to  a  chi>mist's  shop  to  relate 
the  symptoms,  and  vomiting  and  constipation  being  tbe  most  prominent,  drastic  purgatives 
were  prescribed,  and  repeatedly  swallowed  by  the  patient.  Thus,  not  only  was  valuable  time 
lost,  but  treatment  of  the  most  injurious  kind  adopted. 
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brown ;  and  the  secretion  of  urine  falls  below  the  normal  standard  of  quantity.  At 
this  stage  the  hernia  is  sometimes  reducible.  The  most  gentle  manipulation  suf&ces. 
This  occurs  more  commonly  in  inguinal  hernia  than  femoral.  It  probably  depends 
upon  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  removal  of  the  con- 
striction they  once  exerted  around  the  mouth  of  the  sac ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
chloroform  exerts  a  beneficial  influence.  Death  occasionally  takes  place  at  this 
peiiod  of  tlie  attack.  This  fatal  issue  is  attributable  to  the  extreme  prastration  of  the 
nervous  s3rRtem  induced  by  protracted  vomiting ;  for  in  after-death  examination  of 
such  ca.ses  we  do  not  discover  any  organic  lesion  to  cause  it.' 

The  next  stage,  characterised  by  distinct  symptoms,  is  after  the  development  of 
peritonitis.  But  this  does  not  always  occur  over  so  large  an  extent  of  surface  as  to 
excite  grave  apprehensions  for  the  result.  Peritonitis  is  often  purely  local,  and  con- 
tined  to  a  small  area  around  the  region  in  which  the  hernia  is  situated.  Perhaps  the 
local  inflammation  is  only  just  sufficient  to  produce  adhesions  l^etween  the  orifice  of 
the  sac  and  the  protruded  intestine.  However,  when  genei-al  peritonitis  is  de- 
veloped, the  usual  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  well  marked.  Hiccough  is  especially 
ivgarded  as  an  unfavourable  indication.  Peritonitis,  in  the  most  severe  form,  ari^^es 
when  the  walls  of  the  bowel  have  been  perforated  by  ulceration,  thus  allowing 
their  contents  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Intense  alxlominal  pain  imme- 
diately follows  this  accident,  collapse  supervenes,  and  death  speedily  releases  the 
sufferer. 

The  last  stage  is  collapse  :  the  sufferer,  although  not  physically  dead,  yet  seems 
to  linger  on  the  threshold  of  that  state.  The  patient  may  continue  some  hours  pulse- 
less ;  the  extremities  cold,  and  the  breath  also  ;  the  facial  aspect  deathlike  ;  the  power 
of  speech  but  slightly  impaired ;  until  a  sudden  change  comes  over  the  features,  and 
life  has  departed. 

We  have  before  described  the  pain  felt  in  the  hernial  tumour.  Besides  this  there 
is  a  peculiar  sensation  of  tightness  or  constriction  referred  to  the  umbilicus.  This  in 
a  highly  characteristic  feature  of  a  strangulatiHl  hernia.  Tlie  patient  describes  the 
suffering  as  resembling  the  effect  which  would  he  produced  by  encircling  the  nieso- 
gastrium  with  a  tightly-drawn  cord.  To  this  is  sometimes  added  a  dragging  sensa- 
tion, extending  from  the  epigastrium  to  the  hypogastric  region. 

Pain,  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  peritonitis,  is  an  uncertain  indication.  Tliis 
disease  frequently  exists  without  much  jmin  being  exj)erienced,  and  even  pressure  on 
the  abdomen  is  endurable  without  causing  complaint.  Pain  is  more  particularly 
absent  in  those  cases  where  peritonitis  arises  without  ruptured  l)owel.  If,  however, 
fsecal  extravasation  be  the  cause  of  the  jieritonitis,  then  the  pain  immediately  l)ecomes 
intense,  often  agonLsing,  indeed  pathognomonic  of  that  occurrence. 

Prognosis  of  strartguhted.  hernia. — Undoubtedly  it  is  to  the  length  of  time  which 
the  bowel  is  allowed  to  remain  stiTtngulated,  and  to  the  delay  in  the  performance  of 
the  operation  for  its  liberation,  that  the  high  rate  of  mortality  must  be  generally 
attributed.  This  circumstance  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
patient;  nor  can  the  medical  attendant  act  too  promptly  in  the  employment  of  the 
only  treatment  which  can  avert  such  untoward  results. 

The  late  Mr.  James,  of  Exeter,  was  evidently  surprised  at  the  mortality  occurring 
in  the  hospitals  of  London  when  he  observes  :  *  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  these  fatal  cases  (of  hernia)  were  the  victims  of  time ;  .  .  .  this,  I  am 

'  Mr.  Ohr^  showed  a  disspction  of  a  case  of  eut«ro-opiplocele  illustrating  i\\\»  fact,  at  the 
I'athalogical  Society  {Path.  Trans,  vol.  vii.  p.  219).  A  woman,  6;^  years  old,  diod  afu»r  four 
d.iv«'  strangulated  bowel,  without  receiving  medical  advice.  After  death  a  small  portion  of 
inteHtine  was  found  perfectly  strangulated  in  the  left  femoral  ring;  it  was  intengiely  blue,  but 
\U  tiiwues  unaltered.    The  small  intestines  were  preternaturally  red,  but  not  intlamed. 

ISI.  Malgaigne  al80  reports  a  case  of  the  same  kind.  Strangulation  of  the  intestine  had 
t»)i|HtiHl  fitflit  days,  wljen  the  woman  died.  There  was  neither  gangrene,  ulceration,  nor  peri- 
lohilin.  Ill*  then  olwt^rves  thnt  we  see  that  a  strangulated  hernia  excites  such  an  extreme 
cltipresHioii  of  the  vital  powers  that  patients  may  succumb  without  any  anatomical  lesions 
appt^aring  to  produce  that  event  (L  Union  mid.  1854,  p.  248). 
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aware,  Ls  an  eiTor  little  imputable  to  the  diHtingiiiwhed  surgeons  by  whom  these 
operatiouH  were  i>erformed.  It  in  geuei-ally  the  unfortunate  patient  who  is  the  cause 
of  his  own  disjuster.*  * 

This  statement  very  truthfully  represents  the  state  of  the  case,  in  some  instances, 
without  doubt — in  those,  for  example,  in  which  the  patient,  being  conscious  of  tho 
existence  of  the  mptiire,  conceals  that  knowledge  fix)m  his  medical  attendant,  or 
refuses  all  interfei-ence  beyond  external  or  internal  therapeutical  agents.  It  does 
not  remove  the  imputation  of  ne^dect  from  him,  who,  when  the  case  is  under  his 
medical  cure,  leaves  his  patient  for  seveml  hours  in  suffering ;  nor  can  it  justify  the 
delay  which  is  caused  by  a  surgeon  who,  duly  appreciating  the  nature  of  the  illness, 
refrsiins  from  libei^ting  the  constricted  bowel,  or  asking  others  to  do  so,  after 
appropi-iate  means  have  been  unsuccessfully  employed  to  return  it  by  the  taxis. 

We  have  never  known  an  instance  of  a  patient  dying  in  consequence  of  the  bowel 
being  libenited  at  too  early  a  period  ;  but  we  have  had  to  operate  upon  many  whose 
chancos  of  life  wei-e  absolutely  sacrificed  by  the  inexcusable  delay  which  had  occurred 
before  the  patient  was  submitted  to  the  opet^tion.  We  make  this  assertion  after  a 
large  ex[)erience,  extending  over  many  yeai*8. 

Why  is  it  that  the  mortality  attending  strangidated  hernia  is  so  large  ?  How 
does  it  happen  that  every  wiiter  upon  this  disease  and  every  hospital  surgeon  has  to 
deplore  the  condition  of  |)atients  subjected  to  the  operation  for  the  liberation  of  the 
bowel  1  The  average  annual  mortality  in  this  metropolis  caused  by  hernia,  and 
published  by  the  R^istrar-General  in  1863,  amounted  to  148.^     This  average  wa8 

Fig.  1G2. — The  Injured  Tissues  of  a  Knuckle  of  Small  Intestine  which  had  been 
violently  contused  during  eftbrta  made  to  reduce  it. 


The  dark  ^hadc  between  the  seroTU  and  mucoas  ra  rabrane«  represents  blood  extTava«ated  in  »he  walls.  TIkj  whole  of 
the  knnckle  was  (.rangrenouM,  although  it  hml  Iwen  strangulated  only  a  few  hours.  The  lint^s  of  ulceration  in  the 
mucous  tnembraoe  are  distluctly  seen.  (Copied  from  a  coloured  drawing  and  preparation  in  Guy's  BoepitAl 
Mu^um.) 

calculated  from  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  registered  during  the  pre- 
vious thirteen  yeiirs.  The  highest  number  recorded  is  for  the  year  1862,  viz.  170 ;  the 
lowest  in  1850,  128.  We  may  assume  that  the  increase  of  population,  and  greater 
accuracy  on  the  pait  of  those  certifying  the  causes  of  death,  may  account  for  the 
diffei-eiice  between  these  exti-emes  — 42.  Now,  judging  from  the  condition  of  the  cases 
which  have  come  into  hospital  under  our  own  care,  we  lielieve  we  are  connect  in  stating 
that  the  mortality  might  l)e  i-educed  at  least  by  two-thinls  if  the  libeiation  of  the 
l)owel  was  effected  immediately  after  the  failure  of  judicious  attem])ts  to  reduce  the 
hernia  by  the  taxis,  assisted  by  proper  means,  or  soon  after  the  vomiting  of  fluids 
regurgitant  from  the  intestinal  tube.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  judg- 
ment after  carefully  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  our 
own  treatment.  For  example,  in  inguinal  hernia  :  of  eight  fatal  cases,  three  were 
incurable  in  conseijuence  of  the  condition  of  the  bowel,  irrejwtrably  diseased  by  long- 
continued  conhtri(;tion ;  two  othei-s  were  in  a  similar  state  from  the  bowel  having 
been  injure<l  by  violent  compre^sion  employed  to  reduce  it.  Cases  of  femoral  hernia 
are  even  still  more  fatal  from  the  causes  above  mentioned.     In  twenty  out  of  twenty- 

*   Practital  Obs.  on  the  Ofterationn  for  SfranfftUtiftd  Hemta^  p.  70,  8vo.  18fj0. 
'  Summary  of  Weekly  Returns  of  Bttiha  and   Causes  of  Death  in  Landott ;  published  by 
the  authority  of  the  liegiAtrar-General,  18G3. 
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eight,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  attributable  to  the  disease  of  the  bowel 
which  had  formed  the  hernia  ;  this  morbid  state  depending  upon  injury,  over  which 
the  mere  liberation  of  the  bowel  exerted  but  slight  influt^ce  towards  repair.  For  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  simple  replacement  of  the  viscus  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  does  not  ensure  the  restoration  of  its  functions ;  the  surgeon  only  replaces  it 
in  that  situation  where  the  reparative  powers  of  nature  are  most  likely  to  exert  their 
influence  with  activity ;  and  that  if  the  tissues  of  the  hernia,  when  reduced,  are 
incapable  of  performing  their  functions,  those  of  the  intestine  cannot  be  performetl, 
and  therefoi^  death  must  ensue.  In  several  of  these  cases  the  disease  of  the  bowel 
was  rendered  still  more  surely  irreparable  by  the  pressure  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected  in  the  taxis  ;  and  in  two  instances  the  damage  inflicted  by  this  means  wah 
so  great  as  to  have  absolutely  killed  the  entire  coil  of  intestine  which  was  in  the  sac 
(tig.  162). 

But  all  the  causes  which  produce  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  bowel  above 
mentioned,  and  more  fully  detailed  in  preceding  pages,  can  be  prevented.  They  may 
not  be  always  under  the  control  of  the  medical  attendant,  nor  amenable  to  sui^cal 
skill ;  but  we  confldently  promulgate  the  doctrine  that  the  salvation  of  life  in  caM« 
of  strangulated  hernia  entirely  depends  upon  the  liberation  of  the  bowel  at  the 
earliest  moment  practicable ;  and  the  converse  may  l^e  predicated,  that  the  destruction 
of  life  will  inevitably  ensue  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  constriction  has 
existed,  with  its  constitutional  consequences,  and  the  prolonged  and  forcible  taxis 
employed. 

The  vital  importance  of  liberating  the  bowel  from  constriction  at  the  earliest 
moment  cannot  be  over-estimated.  As  upon  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  this  the 
salvation  of  life  dej^ends,  a  little  pi-ecipitate  action  may  even  be  forgiven,  >o 
hazardous  is  the  position  of  a  patient  with  the  bowel  strangulated.  But,  what  is  the 
risk  attending  the  operation  of  exposing  the  hernial  sac,  dividing  the  impediment  to 
the  reduction  of  the  hernia,  and  reducing  it,  even  should  the  peritoneal  sac  require 
to  be  opened  1  Practically,  none.  In  comparison  with  that  of  leaving  the  bowel 
strangulated,  it  in  harmless. 

To  what  cause,  then,  may  we  attribute  the  culpable  negligence  of  those  who 
leave  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  in  this  most  perilous  moment — in  a  am- 
dition  replete  with  jeopardy,  fraught  with  results  hazardous  in  the  extreme  f  It 
would  seem  that  the  embarrassment  and  the  delay  are  caused,  not  by  sargeons  heini? 
timid  and  slow  to  propose  a  remedy,  but  from  their  really  being  ignoiunt  of  the 
amount  of  mischi^  certain  to  arise  by  allowing  the  constriction  of  the  bowel  to 
continue. 

We  once  heard  a  physician  relate  the  following  circumstance :  Being  naked  to 
see  a  poor  woman  who  had  been  vomiting  for  several  hours,  he  discovered  a  hemiiil 
swelling.  He  suggested  that  a  surgeon  should  immediately  see  the  case,  intimatinj* 
that  an  operation  was  urgently  needed.  The  gentleman  in  attendance  replied, '  Hut 
will  it  not  be  desirable  to  wait  until  the  vomiting  has  ceased  before  the  jierfonnaDce 
of  the  operation  1 ' 

Can  any  piinciple  be  deduced  from  the  facts  detailed,  to  Rci*ve  as  a  ^lide  in 
detei-mining  the  moment  at  which  the  attempts  to  reduce  the  hernia  by  the  taxi'* 
should  be  given  up,  not  only  as  ho])eless  of  good  results,  but  fruitful  of  pernicious 
etfects,  and  a  cutting  operation  be  urged  as  the  only  safe  means  to  liberate  the  bowel 
from  constriction  1  We  may  certainly  now  assert  this  without  fearing  the  accusation 
of  too  grefit  precipitation  :  when  the  period  has  arrived  at  which  it  is  certain,  from 
the  nature  of  the  fluids  vomited,  that  regurgitation  of  the  contents  of  the  doodenam 
and  jejunum  has  taken  place,  any  delay  in  effecting  the  reduction  of  the  bowel  i^ 
certain  to  be  attended  with  progressively  increasing  evils.  If  there  be  evidence  of 
regurgitation  from  the  ileum,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  still  more  haanloiis. 
Even  assuming  that  the  case  be  now  seen  for  the  first  time  at  this  period,  and  that 
attempts  have  not  l)een  made  to  reduce  the  protrusion,  delay  is  inadmisulile.  The 
administration  of  chloroform  should  lie  recommendeil  at  once,  with  an  understanding 
betv(  een  the  patient  and  the  surgeon  that  the  operation  should  be  immediately  per- 
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formed  if,  when  its  aniesthetic  effects  are  fullj  developed,  he  fails  to  reduce  the 
hernia  bj  manipulation. 

M.  Desault,  fully  appreciating  the  injury  too  often  inflicted  on  the  hernia  by  tlie 
injudicious  and  violent  employment  of  the  taxis,  wrote :  '  Always  think  favourably 
of  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia  when  the  taxis  has  not  been  used.' 

Several  rears  since  I  operated  upon  a  case  of  femoral  hernia  in  a  woman  vbo  had  been 
labouring  under  Brniptoms  of  strangulated  intestine  for  fourteen  days.  This  was  carefully 
ascertained.  The  bowel  was  thickened,  and  like  a  piece  of  leather.  Taxis  had  never  been 
employed,  and  this  patient  recovered  perfectly. 

Trtaiment  of  irreducible  hernia.  Eedvction  of  the  hernia  by  tlte  taxis, — The 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  hernia,  which  consists  in  displacing  it  from  its  abnormal 
position,  and  passing  it  through  the  orifice  of  the  sac  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  by 
dexterous  manipuLition,  is  termed  the  use  of  the  taxis.  Of  course,  the  first  desire 
upon  the  |Nirt  of  the  surgeon  is  to  accomplisli  this  feat.  But  all  attempts  to  i^e- 
plaoe  the  lx>wel  iu  the  abdominal  cavity  should  be  relinquit^hed  until  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  special  case  under  observation  have  been  carefully  ascertained 
and  considered. 

The  princi{)al  circumstances  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  kind  and  \'arlety  of  the  hernia  regarded  in  its  anatomical  relations. 

2.  The  duration  of  its  existence  :  whether  it  be  of  old  standing  and  slow  forma- 
tion, or  of  recent  and  sudden  development. 

3.  The  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  immediate  moment,  as  in- 
fluenced by  the  present  illness.  The  hour  at  which  vomiting  commenced  ;  and  the 
variations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  composition  of  the  fluids  vomited  should  be 
determined  with  exactitude. 

4.  The  state  of  the  tumour.  Its  usual  size  when  not  causing  illness ;  its  bulk 
before  vomiting  commenced ;  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  it  during  this 
stage ;  the  pain  to  which  it  gives  rise,  if  merely  local  or  extending  into  the  alnlomen, 
with  or  without  manipulation ;  the  condition  of  its  coverings  :  its  probable  contents, 
so  far  as  may  be  conjectured  by  the  evidence,  assisted  by  touch  and  sight. 

5.  The  ti-eatment  already  adopted  by  the  patient,  the  friends,  or  other  persons, 
before  the  observation  of  the  surgeon. 

Tliese  are  all  subjects  u|K>n  which  profound  reflection  and  serious  meditation  are 
urgently  demanded. 

Injuriovs  fffect*  prtHlttced  by  the  taxis. — It  is  necessary  to  state  once  more  that 
irreparable  injury  is  fre(|uently  inflicted  upon  the  herniated  bowel  by  violence  used 
at  all  stages  of  the  illness.  The  danger  of  any  mischief  occurring  by  the  use  of 
the  taxis  increases  in  {)it>iN>rtion  to  the  length  of  time  the  bowel  has  been  strangu- 
lated. This  iiec4*8sarily  arises  from  the  tissues  of  the  viscus  Xtecoming  less  and  less 
ablf  to  resist  the  pressuri*  of  the  hand  in  consequence  of  a  morbid  state  due  to  the 
consti-iction. 

The  principles  by  which  the  surgeon  should  be  influenced,  when  he  is  desirous  to 
reduce  a  hernia  without  the  use  of  the  knife,  or  by  the  taxis,  are  those  : 

1.  Before  vomiting  commences.  It  is  evidence  of  sound  judgment  to  abstain 
from  manipulation  of  the  tumour  in  this  stage,  and  until  other  remedial  means 
have  been  tried,  exccfit  with  the  object  of  forming  a  correct  diagnostication  of  its 
nature.  The  taxis,  unassisted,  often  fails  to  replace  the  protruded  vis(*us,  and  in 
many  cases  ui>on  which  we  have  been  required  to  operate,  patients  have  stated  that 
Uie  vomiting  did  not  commence  until  after  the  use  of  prolonged  and  forcible 
pressure  of  the  tumour.  If  the  case  lie  one  of  old  and  slowly-forming  hernia,  com- 
monly reducible,  which  has  become  more  painful  and  larger  than  usual,  for  a  few 
hours  only,  the  patient  should  be  enjoined  to  lie  on  the  back,  the  pelvis  being  elevated, 
and  the  knees  flexed.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  abdominal  muscles  must  be  relaxed, 
by  postui*e,  as  much  as  possible.     Warm  fomentations  are  to  be  disposed  over  the 
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region  of  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  sac,  especially  in  children ;  and  the  tnmonr,  if 
it  be  a  scrotal  hernia,  suiJjwrted,  or  never  allowed  to  be  pendent,  thus  draji^ncr  on 
the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  hernial  sac  by  its  own  weight.  The  lower  l>owel  may 
be  induced  to  empty  itself  by  administering  an  enema  of  warm  water  with  a  long 
flexible  tube,  and  tincture  of  opium  should  be  given  in  doses  suitable  to  the  age  of 
the  patient.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  a  full  dose  be  given  to  adults  :  and  with 
this  view  thirty  drops  diluted  with  camphor  mixture  is  not  too  large  a  quantity.  A 
few  houre  may  be  allowed  to  piiss  away  in  order  to  afford  time  for  thia  tresxtment  to 
take  effect,  unless  urgent  symptoms  arise. 

Some  patients  cannot  maintain  the  posture  just  described,  or  it  might  be  highly 
injudicious  to  enforce  it.  The  principle  of  relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles  may  then 
be  carried  out  by  allowing  the  patient  to  lie  on  the  side  of  the  trunk  ;  but  even  then 
the  hernial  tumour  must  be  cai-efully  supported. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  ti-eatment  the  patient  very  often  falls  asleep,  and  on 
awaking  finds  that  the  protrusion  has  returned  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Now, 
should  that  happy  result  not  have  occun^d,  it  will  be  desirable  to  manipulate  the 
tumour  gently,  which  perhaps  has  l>ecome  soft  and  flaccid.  This  must  be  done  u|khi 
some  fixed  jirinciple.  A  successful  issue  will  not  accrue  unless  the  pressure  employed 
be  directed  with  intelligence.  The  anatomical  relations  of  the  protrusion  with  tlit* 
mouth  of  the  sac  and  the  apertures  in  the  abdominal  walls  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered  ;  and  the  coui*se  or  direction  which  the  liernia  takes  in  its  descent  should  be 
strictly  regarded  in  all  efforts  undertaken  with  a  view  to  its  I'eduction.  The  patient 
must  be  disposed  in  a  postui-e  to  relax  all  the  abdominal  muscles  which  can  in  the 
slightest  degree  contract  around  the  mouth  of  the  sac.  This  part  of  the  sac  and  it6 
neck  should  be  fixed,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  whilst  the 
fundus  of  the  tumour  is  held  in  the  palm  of  the  other.  This  proceeding  can  only  lie 
adopted  when  the  tumour  is  large.  The  object  desired  by  the  manipulator  is  two- 
fold :  first,  to  dilate  the  mouth  of  the  sac ;  and,  secondly,  to  diminish  the  bulk  of 
the  protrusion.  The  area  of  the  orifice  of  the  sac  may  be  enlarged  by  employing  the 
widest  part  of  the  body  of  the  tumour  as  a  fulcrum,  over  which  the  tissues  composing 
that  paii)  of  the  sac  may  be  stretched.  If  an  enterocele  be  under  treatment,  the  sizt^ 
of  the  protrusion  may  be  diminisheiJ  by  pai*tially  emptying  the  tube  of  its  contents ; 
perhaps  by  relieving  the  congested  bloofl-vessels  :  and,  in  some  cases,  the  tension  of 
the  sac  is  lessened  by  pressing  the  serous  effusion  it  may  contain  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  That  fluid  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  operator  is  enabled  to  exert  «  more 
direct  influence  upon  the  hernia. 

2.  During  the  stage  of  vomiting.  It  behoves  the  surgeon  to  be  always  on  his 
guard  in  the  use  of  the  taxis,  when  vomiting  is  coincident  with  a  hernial  protnudon. 
The  longer  the  time,  indeed,  the  vomiting  has  lastefl,  the  greater  the  risk  in  manipu- 
lation of  the  tumour.  If  before  the  commencement  of  vomiting  delicicy  of  handling 
be  important,  how  much  greater  now  is  the  necessity  for  gentleness  when  the  ^tmXe  of 
the  protrusion,  as  indicated  by  the  symptoms,  can  be  foretold  !  Before  vomitini; 
occurred,  the  tissues  of  the  bowel  wei-e  comparatively  healthy,  and  the  damag«* 
inflicted  by  pressure  induced  a  morbid  state.  After  vomiting,  especially  if  it  kns 
been  persistent  some  hours,  and  it  has  become  faeoulent,  the  tissues  have  bt<»n  Hin- 
dered morbid  by  the  constriction  to  which  they  liave  been  subjected.  Ill  preinrv^L 
then,  are  they  now  to  rasist  pressure,  and  the  effect  of  violence  will  surely  be  to  hiuiite 
or  lacerate  them. 

The  measui^s  which  were  empIoye<l  in  times  past  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  apply 
the  taxis  with  more  effect,  and  which  were  generally  proscribed  at  this  stage  bf  a  ois' 
of  hernia,  need  no  more  than  simple  mention  here.  An  exception  may  b?  ttiken  in 
favour  of  opium.  There  is  one  period  at  which  its  administration  is  attended  with 
decided  advantage.  After  carefully  watx;hiiig  cases  of  strangulated  homia,  we  lieliev»» 
we  have  correctly  noticed  that  there  is  a  short  interval  of  repost*  which  continues 
until  regui^tation  takas  place  from  the  small  intestines.  This  occurs  when  th*!» 
stomach  is  empty,  as  the  result  of  vomiting  two  or  three  times.  If  this  moment  ^ 
seized,  and  a  full  dose  of  opium  in  solution,  with  a  little  stimulus,  be  adminisiereil. 
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the  hernia  may  HometimeB  be  reduced  by  the  taxis.  But  when  once  the  vomiting  of 
regurgitate  fluids  Ls  an  undeniable  fact,  the  inward  administration  of  medicines  is 
perniciou**. 

We  believe  the  statement  to  be  correct,  that  all  other  modes  of  treatment  have 
been  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  administration  of  chloroform.  Why  1  it  may  be 
asked.  An  analysis  of  the  effects  of  those  therapeutic  agents  formerly  in  vogue 
shows  that  they  exerted  an  influence  over  the  constitutional  and  local  causes  pre- 
venting the  reduction  of  the  hernia,  similar  to  tliat  which  is  now  accomplished  by 
chloroform  more  speedily,  more  certainly,  with  less  risk  to  life,  and  under  cii-cum- 
stances  much  more  within  control.  The  oonstitutionnl  remedies  were  bleeding,  the 
warm  or  hot  bath,  and  tobacoo-enemata  ;  all  of  which  exert  a  powerful  but  uncertain 
influence  over  the  vascular,  nervous,  and  muscular  systems ;  on  which  account  they 
cannot  l)e  employed  without  some  risk,  arising  from  effects  which  are  often  uncon- 
trollable and  persistent  for  a  longer  period  than  is  desirable.  But  the  aniesthetic 
qualities  of  chloroform,  together  with  the  complete  suspension  of  all  voluntary 
muscular  action  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  its  vapour,  renders  this  therapeutic 
agent  of  inestimable  value,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the  alxlominal  apertui^es 
are  under  the  influence  of  muscles  controlled  by  the  will,  as  well  as  stimulated  to  in- 
voluntary contraction  by  local  irritation. 

It  is  especially  beneficial  in  all  kinds  of  inguinal  hernia.  Its  good  effects  are 
most  striking  in  eases  of  hernia  into  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum  occurring 
in  infants  and  youths,  as  also  in  those  varieties  developed  slowly  in  adult  life,  and 
which  have  existed  many  years.  In  fact,  the  operation  for  the  liberation  of  a  strangu- 
lated inguinal  hernia  in  middle  age  and  elderly  adults  is  now  rarely  required  in 
comparison  with  the  frequency  of  its  performance  in  past  years.  As  soon  as  volun- 
tary muscular  contraction  ceases,  then  the  tumour  gradually  becomes  softer  or  less 
elastic,  under  gentle  and  well-preconcerted  pressure,  smaller  and  of  diflferent  shape, 
until  at  last  the  hernia  escapes  from  the  embrace  of  the  mouth  of  the  sac  with  a 
sudden  jerk. 

The  sensation  the  surgeon  experiences  when  it  quits  the  sac  and  enters  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  is  veiy  peculiar  and  stiiking.  So  characteristic  is  this  of  the  complete 
freedom  of  the  bowel  from  constriction,  that  in  its  absence  the  expert  surgeon  imme- 
diately susjjects  that  all  is  not  quite  right. 

Usually,  vomiting  ceases  after  the  reduction  of  the  hernia  at  once.  Occasionally, 
however,  it  may  continue  from  the  effect  of  the  chloroform  alone;  but  the  pain  in 
the  abdomen  is  immediately  less,  and  quickly  ceases  altogether,  especially  that 
characteristic,  dragging  pain  across  the  mesogastrium. 

The  patient  should  maintain  the  recumbent  posture  for  a  short  time,  with  the 
alxlominal  muscles  relaxed.  We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  place  a  pad  and 
bandage  over  the  mouth  of  the  sac.  Diet  of  a  bland  nature  and  semi-fluid  consistence 
may  be  allowed  in  small  quantities,  and  all  stimulation  of  the  alimentary  canal  by 
aperient  medicine  must  lie  avoided.  As  soon  as  the  injured  viscus  has  recovered  its 
fimctifms,  the  bowels  will  act  spontaneously.  Stimulants  should  be  administered 
accrirding  to  the  constitutional  depression  existing  at  the  moment. 

But  great  caution  as  well  as  discretion  are  necessary  qunliflcations  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeon  when  he  manipulates  the  tumour.  During  the  insensibility  of  the 
patient  there  is  considerable  risk  of  bursting  the  intestine  or  lacerating  the  hernial 
sac.  For  twelve  hours,  or  even  perhaps  for  twonty-four  in  old  protrusions,  after  the 
first  vomit,  the  danger  of  using  the  taxis  with  sufficient  violence  to  burst  the  bowel  is 
not  very  great ;  but  so  much  damage  may  be  inflicted  on  its  tissues  as  to  preclude  all 
hope  of  the  repjiir  of  the  mischief.  When  twenty-four  hours  have  expired,  during 
whirli  time  the  Iwwel  has  lieon  strangulated,  it  may  he  very  easily  burst  by  forcible 
pressure,  es})erially  if  during  the  latter  part  of  that  time  the  patient  has  lieen  vomit- 
ing fluids  which  have  regurgitated  into  the  stomach  from  the  small  intestines.  If 
there  \\e  hiccough,  the  taxis  is  inadmissible. 

The  indications  of  burst  bowel  are  very  characteristic.  If  an  enterocele,  the 
hernia  glides  away  fram  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  consequently  the  tumour 
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disappears.  This  act  is  not,  however,  accompanied  with  that  sudden  and  peculiar 
sensation  which  the  replacement  of  an  unburst  bowel  within  the  peritoneal  cavity 
produces.  The  patient  immediately  complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  abdominal 
region ;  vomiting  ceases,  but  retching  and  hiccough  may  arise  instead ;  collapse 
rapidly  supervenes,  and  death  closes  the  scene  in  a  few  hours.  In  some  instances  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  have  taken  place  in  the  sac,  and  extending  to  its 
coverings,  an  intestinal  abscess  has  been  developed.  A  fistulous  opening  thus 
becomes  established,  which  communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  alimentary  tube. 
(See  preceding  remarks  on  *  Artificial  Anus,'  p.  767.) 

There  is  a  period,  then,  '  when  the  symptoms  of  the  rupture  have  gone  very  far, 
that  it  is  imprudent  to  reduce  it,  even  if  possible  ;  but  as  it  is  impossible,  perhaps, 
to  tell  when  the  mortification  of  the  gut  is  gone  too  far  for  reduction,  it  will,  in 
general,  be  attempted  while  life  exists,  with  the  hopes  of  a  cure.  Upon  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  asserted,  or  supposed,  that  if  it  is  not  reduced,  the  person  must  also 
die ;  but  this  is  not  so  certain  as  the  other ;  for  the  mortification  of  a  gut  simply 
does  not  kill — it  only  kills  frcm  its  consequences ;  and  there  is  a  material  difference 
between  a  mortified  gut  out  of  the  belly,  and  one  within.  The  consequence  of  one 
within  is  absolute  death ;  but  the  one  without  in  general  endeavours  at  a  cure,  by 
producing  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  parts,  which  is  pitxludng  a  fistulous 
oiifioe,  or  artificial  anus.'  * 

Cold  applications, — Considerable  advantage  attends  the  application  of  cold  over 
the  tumour.  But  when  either  ice  or  freezing  mixtures  are  used,  their  action  must 
be  widely  extended  over  the  mouth,  neck,  and  body  of  the  sac.  The  local  effects  of 
cold  are  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  the  protrusion,  by  exciting  contraction  of  its  blood- 
vessels ;  to  retard  inflammatory  processes ;  and,  by  reducing  nervous  sensibility,  to 
permit  an  advantageous  manipulation  of  the  tumour.  Fiigorific  applications  are 
valuable  agents  when  there  may  be  unavoidable  delay  in  obtaining  chloroform,  or  in 
liberating  the  bowel  from  constriction.  The  moment  for  their  employment  is  after 
vomiting  has  commenced,  and  we  consider  they  are  more  suitable  to  cases  occurzing 
in  the  adult  than  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life.  The  advantages  attending  their  em- 
ployment, however,  are  so  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  injury  certain  to  be  in- 
flicted on  the  bowel  by  prolonged  constriction,  that  it  is  safer  to  proceed  at  once  to 
its  liberation  by  operation,  than  to  allow  any  great  length  of  time  to  elapse  in  the 
expectation  of  an  advantage,  which  is  in  any  case  doubtful.  In  practice,  cold  appli- 
cations can  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  very  useful  prophylactics.  After  marked 
indications  of  strangulated  bowel  have  existed  twenty-four  hours,  cold  as  a  locd 
therapeutic  agent  is  scarcely  admissible,  as  a  rule,  on  account  of  the  delay  which 
must  necessarily  occur  at  this  important  moment. 

The  distressing  thirst,  an  accompaniment  of  continued  vomiting,  is  greatly  allayed 
by  taking  small  pieces  of  ice  into  the  mouth. 

The  administration  of  every  kind  of  purgative  medicine  must  be  scrupulously 
avoided  in  all  stages  of  strangulated  bowel.  When  swallowed,  they  are  usually 
speedily  vomited ;  and  therefore  it  is  sometimes  suggested  that  under  these  circum- 
stances they  cannot  produce  a  bad  effect.  This,  however,  ia  not  always  the  ca.se. 
We  have  seen  fatal  results  ensue  from  diarrhcDa  quickly  supervening  after  the  liowel 
had  been  reduced,  the  exciting  cause  of  which  was  referable  to  purgative  medicines 
taken  during  the  stage  of  vomiting. 

A  purgative  enema  seems  to  exert  a  beneficial  effect  occasionally.  But  after  one 
has  been  used  in  the  early  period  of  the  attack,  a  repetition  of  this  treatment  is 
perhaps  hurtful  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Many  other  local  and  constitutional  remedies  have  been  employed  with  the  inten- 
tion of  assisting  the  reduction  of  a  hernia,  and  with  occasional  benefit.  But  the 
uncertain  result  which  attends  their  employment;  the  disease,  which  is  always 
progressive  in  the  herniated  viscus ;  and  the  risk  to  life,  a  certain  accompaniment  of 
continued  strangulation  of  the  hernia,  and  its  attendant  consequences — deter  the 

*  Hunterian  MS.  Cat,  of  the  Mus.  Hoy.  Coll.  Surff.  Eng.  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 
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experienoed  surgeon  from  persisting  in  entertaining  the  hope  of  reducing  the  protru- 
sion by  the  taxis,  after  chloroform  has  been  fully  administered,  and  the  hernia  remains 
unreduced. 

Hernias  have  been  replaced  whilst  completely  revensing  the  ordinary  position  of 
the  trunk,  by  keeping  the  head  nearest  the  ground  and  the  pelvis  upwards.  A 
patient  may  be  placed  in  this  posture  (head  downwai-ds)  by  hanging  over  the  back  of 
a  man,  or  over  the  side  of  a  high  bedstead  or  sofa,  whilst  the  knees  are  at  the  same 
time  flexed.  Another  method  consists  in  encircling  the  mesogastrium  with  a  folded 
sheet  or  round-towel,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  contents  of  the  pelvic  region 
from  below  upwaixls,  whilst  the  patient  lies  in  a  recumbent  posture. 

When  the  hernia  is  but  recently  strangulated,  and  it  is  an  object  to  reduce  it  as 
speedily  as  possible,  without  a  cutting  operation,  any  method  suggested  which  has 
been  once  successfully  employed  is  perhaps  worthy  of  a  trial. 

Injuries  inflicted  ami  accidents  occurring  in  Uie  use  of  Uie  taxis, — These  affect  the 
following  structures,  separately  or  in  combination ;  but  we  may  consider  indepen- 
dently— 

Thot«  affecting  the  hernia;  those  affecting  the  sac;  and  tho6e  involving  the 
tissues  covering  the  sac. 

The  hernia,  whether  consisting  of  a  hollow  or  a  solid  viscus,  may  be  bruised,  and 
its  blood-vessels  ruptured.  Under  these  conditions  blood  is  extravasated  into  the 
tissues  composing  it,  producing  either  patches  of  ecchymosis,  or,  when  an  enterocele 
exists,  layers  of  effused  blood  appear  between  the  different  coats  of  the  viscus. 

The  tissues  of  the  bowel  being  delicate,  they  are  more  commonly  subjected  to 
irreparable  injury  by  violent  taxis  than  the  omentum.  The  presence  of  this  struc- 
ture, perhaps,  often  tends  to  prevent  the  serious  mischief  just  descnbed.  The  degree 
of  irreparable  injury  inflicted  on  the  bowel  cannot  be  accurately  estimate  by  the 
length  of  time  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  have  existed.  Much  rather  does  it 
depend  upon  the  violence  and  prolongation  of  the  attempts  employed  in  the  taxis. 
At  any  moment  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  succeeding  the  first  act  of  vomiting, 
the  entire  portion  or  coil  of  bowel  in  the  sac  may  be  so  disorganised  by  pressure,  that 
itM  vitality  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  so  literally  killed,  that  nature  throws  off  the  part 
by  the  processes  usually  attending  the  separation  of  living  from  dead  tissues.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  entire  calibre  of  the  canal  is  divided,  and  an  artificial  anus 
is  formed  :  or  death  takes  place  in  consequence  of  extravasation  of  the  sterooraoeous 
material  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Sometimes  the  tissues  of  the  bowel  are  cut  by 
pressure  against  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  or  the  structures  surrounding  it;  as  in 
femoral  hernia,  against  the  free  edge  of  Qimbemat's  ligament.     (See  ^g.  162.) 

After  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  constriction  to  which  the  bowel 
has  been  exposed  having  led  to  inflammatory  effusion  into  and  softening  of  its  textures, 
there  is  great  risk  of  bursting  the  tube.  This  rent  usually  occurs  at  the  convex 
border  of  the  gut,  at  the  ^rthest  point  from  the  mesentery,  and  corresponds  with  the 
direction  of  the  circular  contractile  fibres. 

Another  effect  of  violent  compression  is  to  cause  the  mixture  of  blood  and  coagnia 
with  the  seinim  in  the  sac,  and  flakes  of  lymph  or  puriform  effusion  arise  from  the 
same  injurious  interference.  The  local  and  constitutional  indications  of  these  in- 
j  uries  have  been  described  in  a  preceding  page. 

Injuries  of  hernial  tumours  by  accidental  violence, — We  may  here  briefly  descril)e 
the  treatment  of  those  ii\j  uries  which  happen  to  hernial  tumours  from  accidental 
circumstances,  during  the  pursuit  of  the  onlinary  avocations  of  individuals  afflicted 
with  reducible  as  well  as  irreducible  niptures.  The  reader  will  derive  more  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  than  it  is  possible  to  introduce  here,  by  the  perusal  of  a  most 
interesting  paper  entitled  '  On  the  Proceeding  to  be  adopted  in  a  Case  of  Injured 
Intestine  from  a  Blow  on  a  Hernial  Sac,'  by  the  late  Mr.  Aston  Key.* 

A  simple  contusion  is  the  mildest  form  of  injury.     Should  the  signs  of  more 
'  Qu^M  Hospital  Reports,  1842,  vol.  vii.  p.  261. 
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severe  miscliief  be  abflent,  the  hernia  may  then  be  returned.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever,  that  the  patient  abstain  from  bodily  exertion,  and  the  alimentary  canal  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  i-epose.  If  the  violence  of  the  blow  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  inrtam- 
mation  and  ulcemtion  of  the  gut,  the  slightest  indication  of  any  such  secondan- 
mischief  must  bo  watched  with  the  most  anxious  cjii-e,  and  the  favourable  moment 
seized  when  an  incision  into  the  tumour  will  allow  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  by  this  proceeding  avoid  the  risk  of  extravasation  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

But  when  there  ai-e  plain  indications  that  the  primary  effect  of  the  violence  has 
been  to  lacerate  the  intestine,  which  by  chance  was  contained  in  the  sac  at  tlw 
moment  the  injury  was  inflicted,  time  should  not  be  wasted  in  adopting  palliative 
mciisures ;  but  the  hernial  sac  must  be  freely  cut  open,  and  thus  a  ready  means  of 
escape  be  made  for  the  stercoraceous  fluids.  The  symptoms  indicating  a  wound  of 
the  intestines  are  described  in  the  essay  on  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen. 

Another  variety  of  injury  of  a  hernial  tumour  is  when  the  patient  ha«  an  irre- 
ducible epiplocele.  The  omentum  is  adhei'ent  to  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  and  entirely 
blocks  it  up,  as  it  were,  whilst  the  body  of  the  sac  i-emains  as  a  simple  closed  seroib 
cavity.  A  contusion  of  such  a  tumour  excites  inflammation  and  su[>puration  within 
the  sac.  Considerable  embarrassment  may  be  experienced  in  precisely  diaguoiti- 
eating  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease. 

Injuries  of  the  Jiemial  sac. — There  are  two  varieties  of  injury  which  produce 
im])ortant  effects  on  the  sac  containing  the  hernia.  Both  of  them  render  a  case  of 
strangulated  hernia  exceedingly  complicated  and  embarrassing.  The  violence  causing 
the  mischief  may  be  applied  to  the  tumour  either  by  the  sufferer  or  another  person ; 
but  considerable  force  is  requisite  to  rend  or  tear  the  tissues  composing  the  sac,  or  to 
separate  it  from  its  surrounding  connections.  These  injuries  more  frequently  happen 
in  association  with  long-continued  pi-essure  than  after  short  trials  of  the  taxis.  The 
two  varieties  are  as  follows  : 

A.  By  displacement — The  sac  is  detached,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  from  ih^ 
surrounding  structui^es.  Those  paints  of  the  sac  called  the  orifice  and  neck  are  more 
frequently  affected  by  this  injury  than  any  other  portion.  They  become  detached 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  abdominal  fascia.  Together  with  these,  that 
portion  of  the  parietal  fieritonseum  immediately  circumjacent  to  the  sac^s  mouth  is 
also  severed  from  its  attachments,  and  in  this  manner  a  pouch  is  formed  within  the 
fascial  membrane  of  the  abdomen,  into  which  the  hernia  may  be  forced ;  and  betn^ 
retained  therein,  is  lost  to  touch  and  sight.  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  recorded  a  case 
which  illustrates  this  injury.* 

It  is  stated  that  the  entire  hernial  tumour  may  be  pushed  within  the  abdominal 
walls,  in  a  mass,  whilst  the  hernia  is  still  strangulated  by  the  orifice  of  its  sac.  This 
injury  was  first  described  by  French  writers,  under  the  appellation  of 'reduction  eo 
bloc.'  However,  of  late,  examinations  made  after  death  indicate  other  lesions  to  1« 
the  probable  ciiuses  of  the  disappearance  of  the  hernia,  in  some  cases  ;  and  certainly 
afford  conclusive  evidence  that  such  an  accidental  disposition  of  the  sac,  when  strictly 
examined  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  must  still  be  regarded  as  a  very  i-are  oocar- 
renoe  indeed.     We  refer  the  i-eader  to  Mr.  Luke's  paper  for  further  infoimation.^ 

In  offering  the  following  explanation  of  many  of  these  cases,  we  court  the  inquiry 
of  future  observers,  to  support  its  correctness  or  to  prove  it  to  be  erroneous. 

The  tissues  of  the  scrotum  are  very  loose,  and  readily  change  their  position.  Even' 
observer  must  have  noticed  the  variable  length  of  the  spermatic  cord,  between  the 
external  abdominal  ring  and  the  testis  at  different  times.  The  hernial  sac,  attacheii 
to  the  antei'ior  surface  of  the  spermatic  cord,  also  varies  in  length  in  like  manner. 
When  the  hernia  occupies  the  sac,  the  latter  extends  lower  than  when  it  is  empty, 
in  which  last  state  it  ])erhaps  only  just  emerges  from  the  inferior  outlet  of  the 
inguinal  canal.     Now  let  its  mouth  and  neck  be  detached  from  the  internal  ab* 

*  Land,  Med.  Gaz.  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  486. 
3  Med.'Chir,  Trans.  1843,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  159. 
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domiiLil  ring,  and  the  hernia  still  strangulated  hy  the  margins  of  the  orifice  he 
pushed  inHide  the  abdominal  walls.  The  fundus  of  the  sac  attached  to  the  tissues  of 
the  scrotum  is  not  on  this  account  severed  from  those  connections,  but  mei-ely 
ns«.*end8  towards  the  inguinal  canal,  and  lies  partially  within  it  with  its  walls  inclose 
contict,  which,  boing  rather  thin,  are  not  very  recognisable.  Tlie  fact  that  this  pait 
of  the  hernial  sac  has  lieen  often  found  in  this  situation  during  the  j)rogres8  of  an 
operation  for  the  liberation  of  the  strangulated  gut,  is  attested  by  the  i'eix)rters  of 
those  operations.' 

B.  Bjj  laceratloTi  or  huratinrf. — As  the  effect  of  forcible  and  long-sustained  com- 
pression of  the  hernial  tumour,  the  deliwito  serous  membi-ano  of  the  sac  is  rent, 
Imrst,  or  torn,  and  the  hci*nia  makes  its  escjvjw  through  the  a(x^rturc  into  the  sub- 
sen)us  ccmnective  tissue.  Its  course  outside  the  peritoneal  sw  is  advanced  by  con- 
tinued pressure ;  and  detaching  the  connections  of  the  neighbouring  peritoneum, 
it  forms  for  itself  a  pouch  between  that  serous  membrane  and  the  iutermtl  abdominal 
fjiscia. 

The  part  of  the  sac  a  little  l)elow  its  abdominal  orifice  or  mouth,  usually  styled 
the  neck,  which  lies  in  the  inguinal  canal,  is  most  frequently  l>nrst  along  its  jiosterior 
surface.  This  injury  is  more  commonly  pix>duced  in  that  variety  of  inguimil  hernia, 
the  sac  of  which  is  constituted  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonseum,  whether  the 
hernia  be  in  contact  with  the  testis  or  not.  It  is  inflicted  with  remarkable  facility 
when  the  patient  is  fully  under  the  ansesthetic  influence  of  chloroform,  especially  if 
he  be  also  youthful.  This  accident  is  easily  imitated,  after  death,  upon  a  subject  in 
which  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  happens  to  be  rather  long,  by  cutting  an  opening 
in  it8  posterior  wall,  and  pushing  the  finger  in  a  backward  direction.  The  course 
which  the  finger  takes  is  that  one  which  the  hernia  would  pursue. 

The  indications  of  the  accident  having  taken  place  ai*e  as  follows  :  the  tumour 
lieoomes  flaccid,  and  therefore  smaller,  which  altenition  in  its  features  is  probably  owing 
to  the  serum  which  the  sjic  oontjiined  lieing  scjueeze'.l  through  the  i-ent  into  the  con- 
nective tissue  around  the  »vc ;  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  slowly  diminishes  jvs  the  pres- 
sure is  continued,  until  at  last  very  little,  if  anything,  can  l)e  felt,  but  the  surgeon 
has  failed  to  experience  that  sudden  jerk  so  characteristic  of  the  escape  of  the  hernia 
from  the  gripe  of  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  as  it  enters  the  alidominal  cavity  ;  and  if  he 
have  had  much  experience  of  the  reduction  of  hernia.1  protrusions,  doubts  will  arise 
in  his  mind  as  to  the  probable  direction  this  one  has  taken.  After  the  effects  of  the 
chlon)form  have  passed  away,  all  the  symptoms  of  strangulatetl  bowel  recur,  and 
]ierhaps  with  increased  force.  Even  the  tumour  itself  may  reappear,  and  recede  on 
the  application  of  slight  pressure. 

Now  all  these  circumstances  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  accident  that  has 
occurred ;  and  there  i-emains  but  one  proceeding  to  be  adojited  immediately.  It  is 
this.  The  hernial  sac  must  Ije  ex])osed  and  o{>ened.  Perhaf)S  it  may  aj)pear  to  lie 
empty;  and  even  the  finger  passed  upwards  and  along  the  inguinal  division  of  the 
H9UC  enters  a  cavity  through  a  well-defined  apei-ture,  in  which  intestine  is  felt.  This 
abnormal  aperture  may  !»  mistaken  for  the  internal  ring  and  the  cavity  into  which 
it  leads,  that  of  the  alxlomen.  Acting  upon  this  l)elief,  however,  would  lead  to  the 
commission  of  a  fatal  error ;  one  which,  if  not  detected  at  the  moment,  will  surely 
compromise  the  life  of  the  patient.  An  effort  must  now  lie  made  to  draw  the  bowel 
out,  if  it  does  not  come  forth  spontaneously ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished^  the  true 
mcMith  of  the  ssu?  will  be  discovered  by  passing  the  finger  upwards  along  the  anteiior 
surface  of  the  mesentery.  By  the  orifice  of  the  hernial  sac  the  protrusion  is  firmly 
constricted.  The  constricting  tissues,  therefore,  requiiv  to  l>e  cut;  after  which 
operation,  the  exercise  of  gi-eat  care  and  caution  is  needed  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  hernia  once  more  into  the  abnormal  simce  outside  the  peritoneal  cavity.  As 
the  salvation  of  life  de|)ends  u|)on  the  return  of  the  protmsion  through  the  natural 
orifice  of  the  sac,  considerable  fi-eedom  in  the  use  of  the  knife  is  justiflable,  if  the 
attainment  of  the  desired  end  is  thus  facilitate*!,  and  the  risk  of  failure  in  doing  this 
thereby  removed.  All  cases  of  this  ilescripti<m  not  only  give  rise  to  grftit  embarrass- 
'  Med,'Chir.  Trans.  liJoD,  vol.  xlii. ;  see  tables  at  end  of  pa])er,  p.  27d. 
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ment  and  difficulty^  but  they  are  also  associated  with  very  unfavourable  consequences 
and  results. 

Injuries  to  the  coverings  of  tlte  hernial  sac, — A  very  short  description  will  suffice 
to  indicate  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  injuries  iiiBicted  on  the  tissues  oovering 
the  sac  by  the  use  of  unjustifiable  violence  in  attempting  to  reduce  a  hernia  by 
the  taxis.  We  have  seen  the  results  of  contusion ;  namely,  ecchymosis  of  Uie 
int^uments ;  extravasation  of  blood  and  cedematous  infiltration  into  the  subcuta- 
neous tissues  covering  the  sac ;  and  inflammation  of  all  the  structures  together,  passing 
on  to  suppuration,  sloughing,  and  phlegmon,  extending  to  the  neighbouring  regions. 
Those  load  morbid  conditions  require  the  ordinary  topical  measures  suited  to  them. 

The  disappearance  of  the  hernia  in  consequence  of  its  passage  from  one  sac  into 
another  ; — intra-parietcU. — We  may  here  allude  to  those  rare  cases  of  inguinal  hemi* 
which  are  complicated  with  an  intra-parietal  sac  Anatomically  examined,  the 
hernial  sac  in  these  cases  consists  of  two  parts ;  that  division  which  passes  along  the 
inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum,  and  that  one  which  is  lodged  in  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen.  A  full  description  of  these  curiously  developed  sacs  is  given  in  the  section 
of  this  paper  devoted  to  inguinal  hernia.  Now  when  the  hernia  is  strangulated  br 
the  ventral  orifice  of  the  sac,  and  it  occupies  the  scrotal  division,  it  may  be  pusheid 
by  the  taxis,  even  when  employed  with  the  utmost  care  and  skill,  into  the  other  sac, 
and  thus,  the  tumour  disappearing,  the  surgeon  considers  the  hernia  reduced.  The 
constitutional  symptoms,  however,  quickly  indicate  that  this  is  not  the  case.  By 
inducing  violent  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  or  making  the  patient  stand  erect, 
the  hernia  will  sometimes  reappear.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  liberation  of  the 
bowel  is  demanded,  and  in  the  necessary  operation  to  accomplish  this  end  great  care 
is  required  to  avoid  passing  the  bowel  from  one  sac  into  the  other,  instead  of  into  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

The  operation  for  tJie  removal  of  the  impediment  to  the  redtiction  of  O^e  bottrlj  or 
the  liberation  of  U^  Jiemia. — The  culminating  point  in  the  treatment  of  every  ca.^ 
of  strangulated  enterooele  is  reached  when  the  impediment  to  the  reduction  of  the 
bowel  must  be  removed  by  a  cutting  operation.  This  of  course  occurs  after  the 
failure  to  reduce  the  protrusion  by  the  taxis. 

The  part  of  the  practical  surgeon  is  not  only  to  know  truth,  but  to  apply  it ;  and 
however  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient  or  creative  of  alarm  the  thoughts 
of  an  operation  may  be,  it  is  his  paramount  duty  to  urge  concurrence  in  this  step,  as 
it  alone  offei*s  the  surest  prospect  of  the  salvation  of  life. 

By  too  many  medical  men  the  cutting  operation  seems  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  last  resource,  and  one  which  it  is  improper  to  use  until  danger  to  the  life  of 
the  patient  appears  imminent.  But  the  sooner  that  this  fatal  error  is  eradicated,  the 
sooner  shall  we  discover  upon  what  fallacious  views  it  has  been  based.  We  believe 
that  death  resulting  from  strangulated  bowel  would  be  a  rare  occurrence,  if  it  were 
pi'acticable  to  return  every  strangulated  enterocele  within  twelve  houre  after  the 
commencement  of  the  symptoms,  even  assuming  that  the  cutting  operation  be 
required  to  accomplish  that  end  in  every  case.  For  let  this  conviction  be  finnlr 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  that  death  results  not  from  the  operation,  but  because  the 
oiiemtion  was  not  performed  at  the  right  moment. 

Kvei*y  medical  attendant  upon  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia  should  reflect  on 
these  indisputable  facts,  that  so  long  as  the  viscus  remains  in  that  condition  the  life 
of  the  patient  is  slowly  ebbing;  that  to  his  judgment  and  foresight  has  been 
committed  the  safety  of  the  sufferer ;  and  that  upon  his  diecret^'on,  firmness,  and 
rt'solution  hangs  the  fatal  issue.  For  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  each  minute 
as  it  elaivse«  carries  with  it  the  chances  of  recovery  further  and  further  away. 

We  hope  that  the  mortality  arising  from  strangulateil  hernia  is  not  now  so  large 
lUi  it  once  was.*     Nevertheless,  at  this  moment  it  is  excessive;  and  when  we  know, 

>  Mr,  Hoy  states,  that  when  he  entered  upon  the  profession  of  surgery,  now  one  hundred 
vt^ufM  Hi  net',  *  the  operation  for  the  strangulated  hernia  bad  not  been  performed  by  any  of  the 
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and  all  professing  surgery  should  know,  how  surely  the  liberation  of  the  bowel  tends 
to  save  the  life  of  the  patient,  why  is  it  not  done  the  moment  all  other  measures 
have  failed  to  replace  the  gut  in  the  abdominal  cavity  1  Some  medical  men  do  not 
seem  to  be  sensible  of,  or  to  appreciate  the  vast  amount  of  injury  which  ib  certain  to 
accrue  from  the  persistent  vomiting,  nor  to  value  the  indications  derivable  from  the 
character  of  the  vomit.  They  most  assiduously  attempt  to  check  the  vomiting  by 
Administering  medicines ;  but  they  utterly  reject,  at  the  suitable  moment,  the  only 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  arrested.* 

The  o/ferattonf  kelotomy,  herniotomy.  The  first  part  of  the  operation  consists  in 
cutting  through  all  the  tissues  covering  the  hernial  sac,  carefully  recognising  their 
characteristics  as  they  differ  in  the  special  regional  varieties  of  hernia.  Having 
reached  the  sac  containing  the  strangulated  viscus,  the  operator  now  determines  upon 
the  propriety  of  o])ening  it  and  exposing  its  contents  to  sight  and  touch. 

If  he  determines  to  cut  the  sac  open,  it  should  be  done  in  this  manner.  The  body 
of  the  sac  is  nipped  up  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  with  exceedingly  great 
care,  to  avoid  at  the  same  time  including  the  walls  of  the  bowel.  An  opening 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  ^jrrooved  director  is  next  made  with  a  scalpel,  the  sharp 
edge  of  which  must  not  be  directed  towards  the  contents  of  the  sac,  but  laterally. 
The  side  of  the  blade  should  be  placed  nearly  flat  on  the  tumour.  By  this  manage- 
ment of  the  instrument,  all  risk  of  injuring  the  intestine  is  removed.  A  grooved 
director  having  been  passed  through  the  opening  and  firmly  held  against  the  inside 
of  the  sac,  rather  indeed  stretching  its  tissues  over  it,  they  are  freely  divided,  upwards 
and  downwards,  or  towards  its  orifice  and  fundus. 

Usually  the  escape  of  more  or  less  serum  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  hernial 
sac  has  been  opened.  But  the  operator  should  not  be  thrown  off  his  guard  by  an 
absence  of  serum,  when  the  sac  has  been  cut,  any  more  than  by  seeing  a  flow  of  fluid 
when  it  has  not  been  even  reached.  The  latter  somewhat  rare  occurrence  is  due  to 
the  development  of  a  cyst  upon  the  hernial  tumour,  and  is  at  once  explained  by 
passing  the  finger  into  a  circumscribed  cavity.  For  the  variable  conditions  of  the 
serum,  see  p.  769. 

When  an  enterocele  is  under  treatment,  the  intestine  is  brought  into  view  as  soon 
as  the  sac  is  opene<l ;  but  in  an  entero-epiplocele  it  often  happens  that  the  omentum 
only  is  exposed.  The  surgeon  then  carefully  raises  this  structure,  for  the  bowel  lies 
underneath  in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  is  wholly  enveloped  by  it  in  some  instances, 
when  that  arrangement  termed  an  omental  sac  exists.     In  this  case  the  omentum 

surgeons  in  Leeds;'  and  he  adds,  that  he  '  lost  three  patients  in  five  upon  whom  the  operation 
was  performed  '  {Practical  Obs.  in  Surt/ert/,  .3rd  edit.  1814,  p.  125)).  Are  the  requite  of  the 
treatment  of  strangulated  hernia  more  succt'wful  at  the  present  day  ?     We  fear  not. 

*  We  may  have  expressed  our  views  a  little  strongly,  and  thus  laid  ourselves  open  to 
criticism  and  animadversion  ;  for  we  confess  to  have  been  a  little  influenced  whilst  writing 
these  lines  by  an  occurrence  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  doin^  so.  A  tine  woman  for  her 
a^e,  wliich  was  71  years,  known  to  be  the  subject  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  was  allowed 
tr>  vomit  persistently  for  between  ten  and  eleven  days.  At  this  time  she  was  sent  to  the 
}iO)«pital  *  for  the  operation/  which  necessitated  a  journey  of  several  miles.  She  arrived  cold 
and  pulseless,  though  intelligent ;  the  abdomen  was  tympanitic :  she  was  in  fact  moribund. 
As  soon  as  practicable  the  liberation  of  the  bowel  was  effected.  The  escape  of  purulent 
fluid  from  the  abdomen  was  sufliciently  characteristic  of  the  condition  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
In  spite  of  warmth  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body  and  stimulants  administered  internally, 
she  expired  in  a  few  iiours  after  admission.  Yet,  during  the  ten  days  preceding,  medicines 
had  been  prescribed  to  arrest  the  vomitininf,  taxis  had  been  frequently  employed,  and  the 
marvel  was,  as  a  fiiend  Who  accompanied  her  expressed  it,  that  she  reached  the  hospital 
alive.  Wliat  other  result  than  death  could  have  been  anticipated  ?  Ten  days  vomiting,  and 
starvation  for  the  same  period,  was  surely  enough  to  destroy  life  at  the  age  of  71  years ;  but, 
in  addition,  she  had  a  perforating  ulcer  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  upper  division  of  the 
alimentary  canal  with  the  hernia,  extravasation  of  stercoraceous  matter,  and  diffused  perito- 
nitis. Nor  is  this  case  an  isolated  example  of  culpable  negligence.  Instances  already  recorded 
in  bor)ks,  and  abundantly  exemplified  by  reports  in  the  weekly  medical  jounmls,  abound  in 
th«*  metropolitan  and  provincial  hospitals.  Such  misfortunes— for  we  deem  it  to  be  a  mis- 
fortune that  far  Mpital  sunreons  have  to  treat  ca<*esofthLi  kind  -would  never  occur  if  the 
ojedical  attendant  could  out  be  made  to  feel  that  his  patient  lies  within  the  jaws  of  death 
until  the  intestine  is  returned  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
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requires  to  be  carefully  unravelled.  We  employ  the  last  word  in  order  to  insure  Ibe 
use  of  much  care  and  caution  in  the  division  of  its  tissues.' 

The  condition  of  the  bowel  should  be  now  carefully  ascertained,  for  by  the  morhid 
state  of  it8  tissues  the  surgeon  determines  upon  the  propriety  of  placing  it  within  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  or  allowing  it  to  remain  outside  of  the  abdomen.  Simple  adhesdons 
of  the  bowel  to  the  body  of  the  sac  may  be  gently  broken  down  ;  but  the  greatest 
caution  is  required  in  this  treatment  of  the  hernia  where  it  lies  within  the  onBoe  of 
the  sac,  as  by  rough  manipulation  its  tissues  may  be  torn,  when  extravasation  of  the 
contents  of  the  tube  into  the  ppritoneal  cavity  will  take  place.  If  the  bowel  is  rup- 
tured, it  must  be  confined  to  the  edgas  of  the  wound  by  sutures. 

To  reach  the  impediment  to  the  reduction  of  the  hernia,  the  point  of  the  index- 
finger  is  now  directed  upon  the  anterior  sui-face  of  the  mesentery,  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  sac.  Should  the  end  of  the  finger  pass  freely  through  the  ventral  oiifioe  of 
the  8'ic  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  when  introduced  with  great  gentleness,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  reduce  the  hernia  without  cutting  this  part  of  the  sac.  In  the  mani- 
pulation of  the  bowel  great  delicacy  is  required.  The  surgeon  gently  presses  the  dis- 
tended coil,  and  if  its  fluid  or  gaseous  contents  escape  into  the  continuity  of  the  canal, 
it  soon  becomes  flaccid.  Tliis  condition  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the 
protrusion  is  reducible  without  cutting  the  orifice  of  the  sac.  On  the  contrary,  if 
after  delicate  and  continued  digital  pressure  the  knuckle  of  intestine  continues  to 
be  tense,  elastic,  and  round,  the  surgeon  decides  to  enlarge  the  mouth  of  the  sac  by 
cutting  it.  Operators  with  little  experience  would  do  well  to  make  use  of  a  grooved 
director.  This  instrument  is  carefully  passed  upon  the  anteriof  surftice  of  the  hernia, 
its  direction  being  guided  by  the  index-finger  of  the  left  hand.  It  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  abdomen  sufiiciently  deep  to  be  entirely  clear  of  the  constriction  formed 
by  the  tissues  aroimd  the  pi'otrusion,  but  not  further.  Careful  examination  is  necps- 
sary  at  this  step,  to  ascertain  that  the  bowel  does  not  overlap  the  borders  of  the 
director,  nor  lie  between  it  and  the  anterior  i-^on  of  the  neck  and  orifice  of  the  sac. 
To  avoid  all  risk  of  injury  to  the  bowel,  when  that  viscus  is  quite  clear  of  the  groove 
in  the  director,  the  instrument  should  be  firmly  pressed  against  the  tissues  which  are 
about  to  \ye  cut.  A  bistoury,  specially  constructed  for  this  operation,  is  gently  glidftl 
along  the  groove  on  the  director,  and  a  slight  resistance  is  usually  encountered  ;)s  it 
passes  through  the  constriction,  which,  however,  yields  as  the  cutting  edge  reaches, 
and  in  its  passage  divides,  tho&ie  tissues  which  cause  the  impediment  to  the  reduction 
of  the  hernia. 

When  those  tiasues  are  fij*m  and  rigid,  a  sound  is  produced,  or  a  peculiar  sensation 
is  felt,  on  dividing  them  resembling  the  cutting  of  thick  leather.  The  opei-ator  now 
employs  the  index- finger  to  examine  the  opening  he  has  made.  If  it  feels  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  the  jiassage  of  the  hernia,  he  next  attempts  its  reduction ;  if  it 
prove  still  too  contracted,  the  bistoury  may  be  passed  along  the  finger  and  the 
incision  increjised.  The  impediment  to  the  i*ednction  of  the  hernia  being  thus  entirely 
removed,  its  repbicement  within  the  alidominal  cavity  is  easily  eflTecteil. 

The  following,  then,  are  the  ))rinci[)les  ujion  which  every  step  of  the  operaticn 
must  be  btised  :  exact  anatomical  knowledge;  the  exercise  of  delibei-ate  consideiatit»n 
and  judgment ;  the  recollection  of  the  necessity  for  pmctical  aire,  and  for  delicacy  of 
manipulation,  and  of  the  importance  of  interfering  as  little  as  passible  with  the  sur- 
i-ounding  structures.  Just  so  much  must  be  accomplished  as  is  absolutely  neede*!, 
and  no  more. 

But  we  must  revert  to  a  few  subjects  merely  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation. 

Of  opening  the  hernial  sac, — When  the  anatomicsil  relations  of  tlie  hernial  sac 
were  carefully  examined,  it  was  discovered  that  the  impediment  to  the  reduction  of 
the  hernia  was  not  in  all  instances  caused  by  the  narrow  passage  of  the  ventiid 

'  A  very  interesting  paper  on  these  'omental  Bac8,*  written  by  Mr.  Prewott  Mewett.  i.< 
published  in  the  Med.-Chir.  7ran«.  1844,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  28U  ;  and  another,  on  a  case  of  M*n»i»l 
hernia  with  compound  omental  sac,  in  Path,  Trans,  vol.  iii. p.  W8. 
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oi-ifice  of  the  sac  alone.  Careful  dissectioDS  showed  that  those  Btructures  which  lie 
in  close  connection  with  the  outside  of  its  mouth  and  neck  offered  considerahle 
ohbt ruction  to  the  retrograde  passage  of  the  hernia  through  those  }iai*ts  of  the  sac. 

For  the  last  hundi-ed  years  surgeons  of  eminence  have  applied  these  anatomical 
facts  to  ti*eatmenty  and  many  distinguished  operators  have  dwelt  upon  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  replacing  the  hernia  in  the  abdomen  without  cutting  open  the 
peritoneal  sac.  On  the  grounds  above  alluded  to,  they  have  devised  that  mode  of 
performing  the  operation  for  a  strangulated  enterocele  called  '  the  division  of  the 
stricture  without  opening  the  sac/  or  '  external  to  the  hernial  sac.' 

The  advocates  of  the  operation  believe  its  most  favourable  points  to  be  as  follows  : 
the  peritoneal  cavity  is  not  opened ;  the  peritonsBum  at  the  mouth  of  the  sac  is  not 
cut ;  the  diseased  intestine  is  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air,  nor 
to  the  direct  contact  of  the  lingers  of  the  operator ;  nor  is  the  ri^k  of  hsemoirhage  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  so  gresit,  should  a  large  vessel  be  accidentally  cut.  They  consider, 
moreover,  that  tlie  ojieiution  itself  is  not  attended  with  the  same  amount  of  danger 
as  when  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened,  its  parietal  reflection  cut,  and  the  inflamed 
bowel  ex[>osed. 

The  simplicity  of  the  proceeding  commends  the  operation  highly ;  for  the  wound 
inflicted  is  very  little  more  than  an  incision  through  the  integuments,  and  its  advan- 
tages must  have  seemed  paramount  at  a  time  when  the  dangers  of  the  operation  were 
exaggerated,  and  it  was  assumed  that  patients  with  strangidated  hernia  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  operation  itself. 

Bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  death  occurs  from  the  constitutional  and  local 
effects  of  long-continued  strangulation  of  the  bowel  and  its  injury  by  forcible  taxis, 
and  because  the  bowel  is  not  liberated  by  the  operation  early  enough,  the  advantages 
of  any  particular  mode  of  operating,  especially  of  this  one,  are  perhaps  not  quite 
so  great  as  at  one  period  many  surgeons  were  inclined  to  admit.  The  method  of 
peiforming  the  opc^ration  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration,  in  comparison  with  the 
iuipoi'tance  of  the  early  liberation  of  the  bowel. 

The  opponents  of  this  operation  enforce  their  objections  with  the  doctrine  tliat, 
when  the  necessity  arises  for  any  cutting  opemtion  at  all,  the  fact  alone  is  suiiicient  . 
to  demand  an  incision  into  the  hernial  sac,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  im- 
pediment to  the  reduction  of  the  hernia ;  and  that  an  operation  for  the  Uberation  of 
a  Htmngulated  bowel  is  not  complete  until  that  viscus  has  been  carefully  examined. 
They  also  regard  the  risk  to  be  great  of  reducing  the  hernia,  still  strangulated  by 
adhcKions,  omentum,  or  even  by  the  ori6ce  of  the  hernial  sac  itself. 

Next,  pointing  to  statistical  facts,  and  comparing  the  results  of  the  two  operations 
as  performed  in  diffei-cnt  metropolitan  hospitals — in  those  where  the  preference  is 
given  to  opening  the  mui  in  all  cases,  and  in  those  in  which  the  opposite  plan  is 
pursued — they  maintain  that  the  greatest  success  is  obtaineil  at  those  institutions 
where  the  sac  is  incised  as  a  rule. 

It  is,  however,  quite  clear  that  we  are  unable  to  collect  any  facts  upon  which  to 
iiLstitute  a  safe  comparison.  Conclusions  as  to  the  success  of  the  one  practice  or  the 
other,  based  upon  the  results  of  the  cases  under  treatment,  in  the  hospitals,  are 
really  worthless,  becaiwe  the  incidents  in  any  two  cases  of  hernia  are  never  precisely 
alike,  and  accuracy,  as  to  details,  which  is  absolutely  recjuired  to  arrive  at  the  trutli, 
cannot  be  obtained. 

Wo  believe  the  dictum  to  be  equally  erroneous,  when  one  surgeon  says  that  in 
every  case  the  sac  must  be  ojicned,  and  another  directs  that  it  must  not,  except  by 
compulsion.  The  proper  practice  consists  in  making  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
cases  :  viz.  those  in  which  the  operator  opens  the  sac  upon  a  fixed  principle;  those 
in  which  he  does  not,  because,  according  to  his  judgment  and  experience,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  do  it. 

In  many  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals  the  operation  external  to  the  sac  is  per- 
formed in  suitable  cases,  u{M)n  conviction  of  its  advantages ;  and  although  we  dare 
not  venture  to  say  that  some  of  tlu»  fattil  cases  which  have  occiured  after  opening  the 
sac  might  not  have  tei*minated  diflerently  had  it  not  been  incised,  we  do  not  hesitate 
Vol.  IL  3  E  r^  T 
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to  affirm,  that  the  untoward  circiixnstanoeR  stated  as  likely  to  happen,  when  the  Rac 
is  not  opened,  have  not  occurred. 

Doubtless  every  hospital  surgeon  to  whom  the  opportunity  occurs  of  frequently 
operating  on  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  will  be  guided  by  his  own  judgment  a^  u> 
the  propriety  of  opening  the  hernial  sac  in  every  case,  or  of  leaving  it  intact  in 
selected  cases.  But  if  we  may  be  |)ermitted  to  enunciate  the  principle  upon  which 
inexperienced  surgeons  may  act  with  safety,  it  would  be  this.  In  all  those  cm^ea  in 
which  the  surgeon  would  deem  it  safe  to  return  the  hernia  by  the  taxis,  if  it  were 
practicable,  he  may  do  the  same  thing  after  he  has  removed  the  im]>ediment  to  the 
reduction  of  the  hernia,  by  cutting  tJiose  tissues  lying  outside  the  sac  which  are  the 
cause  of  that  impediment.  But  in  those  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  suggestive 
of  an  aggravated  morbid  condition  of  the  bowel,  and  on  account  of  which  it  would 
be  improper,  nay  hazardous,  to  attempt  to  reduce  it  by  the  taxis — in  tha«9e  the  sac 
must  )je  opened. 

In  making  a  suitable  selection  of  the  ca.ses  for  the  first  plan,  great  discrimination 
is  therefore  required.  We  regard  those  cases  to  be  favourable  for  the  o{)eration  in 
which  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  have  exist-ed  but  a  few  hours,  and  when  thf*\- 
have  not  been  very  severe :  when  the  vomiting  is  not  sterooraceous,  nor  the  patient 
very  prostrate ;  when  the  tumour  is  a  simple  entei'ocele,  and  when  it  luui  escaped 
forcible  attempts  at  reduction.  Of  course  no  cutting  operation  of  any  kind  will  lie 
attempted  until  after  the  failure  of  well-applied  taxis  to  reduce  the  hernia 

On  the  contrary,  the  indications  for  incising  the  sac  are  :  a^  long  continuance  of 
the  strangulation  of  the  hernia ;  inability  to  empty  the  sac  completely ;  the  persis- 
tence of  stercoraceous  vomiting;  the  prostration  of  the  jiatient ;  the  compound  con- 
formation of  the  tumour  (it  being  an  entero-epiplocele) ;  and  after  repeated,  pit)tmcte<l, 
or  forcible  taxis  has  been  used. 

Guided  by  these  facts,  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  operation  of  division  of 
the  impediment  to  reduction  of  the  hernia  external  to  the  sac  may  be  regarded  a< 
preferable  to  any  other,  becomes  very  limited.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing our  conviction,  founded  upon  the  results  obtained  in  those  cases  in  which  t1ii< 
operation  has  been  carried  out,  that  it  is  easy  of  peiformsnce,  free  from  the  risks  at- 
tributed to  it,  unaccompanied  by  some  of  those  accidents  which  occajnonally  occur 
when  the  sac  is  opened,  and  most  favourable  to  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  patient.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  these  are  select  cases,  and  belong  to  a  claas  mr^x 
favourable  for  recovery ;  and  we  cannot  deny  but  that  they  would  probably  I* 
successful,  even  should  the  peritoneal  sac  be  cut  open. 

Nevertheless,  the  inquiry  suggests  itself,  If  the  hernia  can  be  reduced  with  mfcty 
without  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity,  why  should  it  not  be  t 

0/tIie  ifutniments  required  to  p^^rform  tlte  operatiofi. — They  are  as  follows  : 

An  ordinary  scalpel,  with  a  single  cutting  edge ;  forceps ;  a  grooved  strai^lit 
director;  a  gix)oved  director,  specially  adapted  for  insertion  beneath  the  ti?wuc> 
forming  the  impediment  to  the  reduction  of  the  hernia ;  a  bistoury  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, with  which  to  cut  those  tissues ;  retractors. 

The  director  and  the  bistoury  are  the  only  instruments  requiring  special  notice. 

The  director  has  been  constructed  after  a  great  variety  of  forms — straight  and 
curved ;  long  and  short ;  narrow  and  wide ;  with  wings  or  lateral  projections  to 
protect  the  bowel  from  the  knife ;  with  or  without  a  handle  affixed  ;  with  a  pmU^ 
pointed  end  or  beak,  with  the  groove  terminat3d,  near  the  end,  by  a  sto]>,  or  without 
such  a  stop.  That  form  of  the  instrument  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Aston  Key  ha> 
been  employed  under  our  observation  many  years  with  advantage;  and  we  are  abK 
therefore,  to  recommend  its  use.     It  is  usually  known  as  Key's  hernia  director.* 

The  bistoury,  used  to  divide  the  tissues  which  constitute  the  imfiedtroent  to  t lie 
reduction  of  the  hernia,  wherever  they  may  be  sitimted,  has  been  miule  in  a  grrnt 

*  A  drawinjf  repr«».s«»ntinjf  this  iustrument  may  W  m»ou  in  Mr.  KevV  Mrmoir  on  ihe  AJrit^f 
tages  awl  Prarticahility  of  dividing  the  Stricture  in  Stranguiated  Hernia  on  the  imtmU  **f  fk* 
SaCf  8vo.  Load.  1833    I)rAwing  1. 
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vainety  of  shapes,  lengths,  and  hreadths,  and  usually  with  some  contrivance,  movable 
or  fixed,  to  prevent  its  end  and  cutting  edge  injuring  the  intestine.  It  being  im- 
possible to  describe  every  variety  of  the  instrument,  perhaps  it  will  suffice  to  state 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  one  for  safely  performing  this  important  part  of  the 
operation.  It  is  desirable  to  have  two  bistouries  at  hand,  one  straight,  the  other 
curved.  When  the  ventral  orifice  of  the  sac  w  deeply  seated,  the  latter  will  be 
found  very  useful.  In  other  particulars  the  two  instruments  resemble  each  other. 
The  metallic  part  extends  about  3^  inches  beyond  the  handle.  Its  sides  are  |  of  an 
inch  broad  where  it  unites  with  the  handle,  and  they  gradually  taper  towards  the  end, 
where  the  breadth  is  ^  of  an  inch.  The  blade  terminates  in  a  button  or  blunt  end. 
At  the  terminal  ^  of  an  inch,  the  sides  of  the  metal  are  bevelled  off,  and  one  edge  is 
made  to  cut.  This  sharp  edge  should  be  slightly  concave.  All  the  other  edges  and 
surfaces  of  the  metallic  shaft  are  carefully  rounded  oBT  and  polished.  Sir  A .  Cooper's 
hernia- knife  has  a  cutting  edge  |  or  }  of  an  inch  long,  beyond  which  extends  a  blunt 
terminal  portion  |  of  an  inch  long.  The  objection  we  entertain  to  this  knife  relates 
to  this  long  blunt  beak,  which  must  be  passed  into  the  abdomen  before  the  cutting 
edge  reaches  the  tissues  which  recfuire  division. 

When  the  index-finger,  of  either  hand  most  convenient  to  the  operator,  is  em- 
ployed as  a  director,  its  point  is  passed  to  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  outside  or  inside ; 
the  bistoury  is  paased  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  its  first  phalanx,  and  the  side  of 
the  instrument  being  pressed  against  it,  lies  in  a  depression  on  its  soft  parts.  Thus 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife  is  prevented  from  injuring  the  bowel.  The  end  is  then 
dexterously  insinuated  beneath  the  tissues  to  be  cut ;  and  aa  they  slowly  yield  before 
it,  the  finger  follows  the  direction  of  the  knife,  and  the  operator  judges  of  the  size  of 
the  opening  he  is  making  by  the  facility  with  which  his  finger  passes  into  the 
abdomen. 

When  a  metallic  director  is  used,  the  bistoury  is  gently  carried  along  the  groove 
of  the  instrument. 

Of  Ute  treatment  of  the  strangulated  intestine. — The  primary  object  of  every 
surgeon  who  has  a  case  of  strangulated  enterocele  under  his  charge,  should  be  the 
return  of  the  intestine  into  the  abdominal  cavity  as  quickly  as  possible.  With  this 
object  in  view, '  the  operation,'  as  it  is  termed,  is  undertaken  after  the  failure  of  all 
other  means. 

But  there  are  certain  morbid  states  of  the  bowel  which  preclude  the  operator 
from  doing  this,  after  the  liberation  of  the  viscns  from  the  constriction  to  which  it 
was  subject.  The  morbid  conditions  having  been  already  described  (p.  766),  we  need 
only  briefly  refer  to  them  here,  in  order  to  direct  their  treatment. 

Commencing,  then,  with  the  worst  condition,  in  which  the  entire  knuckle  of  the 
intestine  in  the  sac  is  dead,  mortified,  or  sphacelated.  Before  the  operation,  adhe- 
sions will  have  formed  between  the  coils  of  bowel  in  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  between 
them  and  the  parietal  peritonieum  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mai^ns  of  the  mouth 
of  the  sac.  It  would  be  very  injudicious  interference  with  the  processes  of  nature  to 
break  down  these  adhesions.  They  are  the  result  of  peritonitis;  and  this  form 
might  be  termed  protective,  for  its  effects,  especially  the  adhesions,  may  possibly 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  peritonitis,  and  the  mischief  which  would  certainly 
aoerue  if  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  escaped  into  the  peritonaeum. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  the  end  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  alimentary 
tube,  from  which  the  sterooraoeous  matter  escapes ;  meddling  with  the  processes  of 
nature  is  not  desirable,  and  therefore,  unless  the  perforated  viscus  is  easily  reached, 
it  is  better  to  leave  the  parts  as  they  are,  exposed.  The  edges  of  the  wound  should 
be  left  free  and  open,  in  order  to  allow  a  ready  escape  for  the  contents  of  the  bowel. 
In  this  manner  an  artificiaJ  anus  is  established.  Should  the  open  end  of  the  gut  be 
aoooesible,  one,  two,  or  more  sutures  may  be  inserted  through  all  the  stractures  con* 
sUtuting  its  walls,  and  they  may  be  thus  fastened  to  the  int^umenta. 

If  there  be  a  small  perforation  in  any  part  of  the  herniated  viscus,  the  result 
of  disease,  there  are  generally  adhesions  within  the  abdomen,  which  prevent  the 
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extravasation  of  its  contents  into  that  cavity.  When,  therefore,  the  opening  does  not 
involve  the  whole  calibre  of  the  canal,  the  herniated  viscus  may  bepLiced  just  within 
the  abdomen ;  for  sometimes  the  aperture  will  entii^ly  close,  even  after  stereoraci'^Mis 
matter  has  freely  flowed  through  it  for  several  days.  Even  a  ligature  may  be  tie»l 
around  a  small  hole  in  the  intestine  with  the  b^t  results.  This  treatment  wa:} 
successful  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Watson,  of  Edinburgh.^ 

Should  the  intestine  be  accidentally  wounded,  the  cut  edges  may  be  carefully 
drawn  together  by  using  the  glover's  sutui-e,  and  returned  just  inside  the  mouth  of 
the  sac. 

When  the  tissues  of  the  herniated  bowel  are  not  perforated,  but  appear  to  be  in 
such  a  morbid  condition  as  to  induce  the  operator  to  fear  that  their  restoration  to  a 
healthy  state  is  imprabable,  although  just  possible,  the  hernia  may  be  rctnmed  if  the 
adhesions  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  are  not  strong.  The  late  Mr.  Aston  Key  advocated 
this  plan  of  treatment.  He  did  this  upon  the  principle  that  the  abdominal  cavity 
was  the  place  in  which  the  injured  bowel  was  more  likely  to  be  re|jaired  than  in 
any  other.  'The  dainger  of  abdominal  extnivasation  will  not  be  increased  by 
replacing  the  injured  bowel  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  ;  for,  should  sloughing  of  its  ooatx 
ensue,  the  slough  may  be  walled-in  bv  adhesion  of  the  surrounding  peritonseuni,  aiul 
fsecal  extravasation  bo  prevented.*  ^  When  adhesions  prevent  this  treatment,  it  in 
better  to  divide  the  orifice  of  the  sac  slightly,  and  to  leave  the  bowel  in  the  sac. 
Under  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  patients  occasionally  recover  without  a 
fffical  fistula.  An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  is  published  by  Dr.  Watson,  in  tlu' 
<  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,'  March,  1870. 

In  some  cases  the  operator  encounters  great  difficulty  in  reducing  the  hernia. 
even  after  the  mouth  of  the  sac  has  been  freely  enlarged.  This  depends  upon  the 
following  causes : — 

1.  Its  hdk, — ^The  hernia  sometimes  consists  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  intestine. 
which  is  distended  with  flatus  :  and  although  a  portion  is  reducible,  tlie  reduction  ot 
the  entire  mass  is  impracticable.  After  the  failure  of  these  attempts,  a  plan  may  !••- 
pursued  which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Tatum  with  complete  success.' 

The  bowel  may  be  punctured,  and  the  flatus  allowed  to  escape.  Mr.  Tatum  uv^l 
a  grooved  needle  for  the  purpose ;  we  would  suggest  tho  employment  of  the  filifortn 
trocar  and  cannula.  This  instrument  may  be  obliquely  inserted  through  the  tissues  df 
the  bowel,  thus  forming  a  valvular  wound. 

2.  Ad/iesiona, — These  may  be  receiU  and  chronic.  The  latter  are  often  fi>ni»e«I 
long  antecedent  to  the  conditions  for  which  the  operation  was  undertaken.  In  the 
recent  state  the  adherent  surfaces  are  usually  easily  separated,  whether  they  unitf 
the  coils  of  the  bowel  to  one  another,  to  the  sac,  or  to  the  omentum.  When  thi^ 
morbid  condition  happens  to  the  vLscus  irt  the  body  of  the  sac,  there  is  not  niui-h 
risk  of  the  interference  making  mischief;  but  when  the  bowel  is  adhor«*nt  to  the 
mouth  of  the  sac,  the  condition  usually  indicates  an  advanced  morbid  state  of  thf 
viscus.  It  is  an  indication  that  natui^  has  made  preparations  to  prevent  extravtis.-! 
tion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  in  the  event  of  the  bowel  bursting  from  the  distension 
caused  by  accumulations  in  that  part  of  the  digestive  tube  above  the  heniLi. 
Meddling  with  such  adhesions  is  attended  with  great  liak  of  tearing  the  bowel.  TIm* 
safest  pix)cedure  is  to  reduce  the  protrusion,  if  possible,  after  having  enlai^sed  the 
mouth  of  the  sac ;  but,  even  allowing  it  to  remain  in  the  sac,  relieved  from  con- 
striction, would  be  preferable  to  lacerating  tlie  bowel  in  the  attempt  to  separate  th* 
adhesions,  and  so  establishing  an  artificial  anus.  Recent  adhesions  to  other  struct un> 
may  be  separated  with  ease.  Flakes  of  adherent  lymph  liad  lietter  lie  leA  vhere 
found.  By  detaching  them,  the  coats  of  the  bowel  may  be  toin ;  and  they  fr0(|uriitly 
overlie  small  sloughs. 

Enterocelt^  of  long  standing  sometimes  become  |)ermanently  united  to  a  paH  i^f 
the  sac,  although  very  i-arely.  In  such  cases  the  orifice  of  the  .sac  is  usually  lanrr** 
and  the  chance  of  the  bowel  becoming  sti^angulated  pro|)ortiouatoly  remote.    The 

'  Elinb.  Med.  Jouni.  July,  IW.)        *  ffin/'s  ITttAfutal  Reports,  184*2,  vol.  ^li.  p.  '>U. 
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peristaltic  action  of  the  canal  proceeds  an  usual  in  the  hernia,  with  occasional  in- 
convenience ansing  from  accumulations,  therein  causing  obstruction.  Should  an 
operation  be  requireti,  two  proceedings  may  be  adopted  :  either  the  orifice  of  the  sac 
may  be  enlarged,  and  the  intestine  left  in  the  sac ;  or  the  adhesions  of  the  viscera 
m«ay  be  destroyed,  and  the  lK)wel  returned.  The  choice  of  these  two  plans  might  be 
docidcnl  by  the  condition  of  the  viscus  and  the  extent  of  the  adhesions.* 

.3.  TJie  depth  and  iwi^cessihility  of  tJie  mouth  of  tfie  sac. — That  part  of  the  sac 
which  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  is  sometinies  so  deeply 
seated,  that  considerable  embarrassment  arises  not  only  in  making  its  orifice  larger, 
but  in  returning  the  hernia  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  when  that  has  been  done.  By 
employing  an  Jissistant,  who  carefully  holds  the  oj>ened  hernial  sac  by  its  cut  edges, 
to  dniw  it  forwards  and  outwards,  or  from  the  abdomen,  its  mouth  Ls  more  fixed 
and  slightly  sti-etched.  This  manoeuvre  gi-eatly  facilitates  the  reduction  of  the 
protrusion. 

Trentmevl  of  the  omentum, — Omental  protrusions  or  epiploceles  rarely  require 
the  i-emoval  of  the  im()ediment  of  their  reduction  by  a  cutting  operation.  But  after 
the  return  of  the  intestine,  in  cases  of  entero-epiplocele,  it  often  becomes  a  question 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  omentum. 

The  treatment  is  as  follows ;  it  may  be  reduced ;  left  in  the  sac;  cut  off;  or  a 
ligature  tied  around  it. 

The  first  proceeding  would  be  generally  chosen  when  practicable.  In  some 
instances,  however,  the  great  bulk  of  omentum,  or  its  diseased  condition,  necessitates 
a  choice  between  either  leaving  it  in  the  sac  or  removing  it. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  in  leaving  the  omentum  in  the  sac :  the  fat  becomes 
inflamed  ;  it  suppurates,  and  sometimes  sloughs ;  the  healing  of  the  wound  is  con- 
sequently delayed,  and  the  after-treatment  of  the  case  thereby  protracted.  Usually, 
however,  the  omentum  shrinks,  and  eventually  the  wound  heals,  but  with  more  or 
less  of  a  tumour  at  the  abdominal  aperture.  This  swelling  may  interfere  with  the 
successful  application  of  the  pad  of  a  truss.  Some  surgeons,  however,  believe  the 
remains  of  the  omentum  to  bo  useful  in  blocking  up  or  plugging  the  ventral 
aperture. 

The  removal  of  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  protruding  omentum  may  be 
pflTected  by  cutting  it  away  at  onc«,  or  by  applying  a  ligjiture  around  it  near  the 
ori fi<*e  of  the  sac,  and  leaving  the  portion  below  the  ligature  still  attached,  or  cutting 
it  off.  Besides,  thei-e  is  the  alternative  of  leaving  the  truncated  end  of  omentum  in 
the  ssic,  or  of  rephicing  it  in  the  al)domen.  By  the  exei*ciw5  of  due  care,  omental 
adhesions  to  the  sacj  nmy  be  safely  seimmtcd,  whether  recent  or  chronic. 

If  the  omentum  lie  cut  off,  thei-e  is  gi-eat  risk  of  blee<ling  from  its  cut  vessels  when 
it  is  r(»j)Iaced  in  the  jieritonenl  cavity.  Even  after  every  precaution  has  been  taken 
Uy  »4ecure  the  blood-vessels,  cases  in  which  omentum  has  been  excised  have  proved 
fatiil  from  internal  ha?morrhage  alone. 

It  has  l)een  assumed  by  Fome  writers  to  be  injudicious  to  tie  a  ligature  around 
the  omentum,  on  account  of  the  untoward  results  which  may  ensue.  But  the  reader 
should  refer  to  the  essay  on  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen,  where  he  will  find  the 
good  results  of  this  plan  of  treatment  related  by  Mr.  Pollock,  as  well  as  the  mode 
of  applying  the  lig>iture. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Holmes,  we  are  al»le  to  give  the  remit  of  the 
Ijractiee  of  removing  diseiiw»d  or  superfluous  omentum,  after  ligature,  as  jieiformed 
at  St.  (Jeorge's  Hospital.  Of  twenty  ciises  of  hernia,  in  which  the  omentum  was 
s#^urely  tie<l,a  few  died  ;  but  the  notes  of  the  after-death  exnminntion  of  them  show 
the  cause  of  death  to  have  been,  in  all  eiu^es,  inde]>enilent  of  the  ligatui-e  placed 
Ai-ound  the  omentum.  Of  eleven  cases  in  which  the  omentum  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  sac,  many  recovered,  although  al)scess  and  sloughing  of  its  tissue  occurred  in 
.some  of  them. 

'  Ki'IiitiiiiT  to  tliu^*  CHws,  llie  leader  may  consult  A  Trealine  on  Offstnuivd  ami  Infitnn^i 
Jicrnifff  by  IFuiiry  Stci)h».*n*j. 
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We  are  informed  that  in  no  single  instance  has  any  untoward  s3rmptoin  been  ex- 
cited bj  the  ligature  of  the  omentum  ;  and  that  the  truncated  portion  of  omentum 
filling  the  orifice  of  the  sac  plugs  it,  and  produces  a  permanent  obstruction  to  the 
descent  of  a  hernia,  quite  as  completely  as  when  the  whole  mass  is  left.  The  period 
occupied  in  the  cicatrisation  of  the  wound  seemed  also  to  be  shorter  in  the  cases  in 
which  the  omentum  was  removed  than  in  those  in  which  it  was  not. 

C(i8e8  of  double  hernia. — In  patients  suffering  with  a  protrusion  on  both  sides  of 
the  body,  or  in  different  regions,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  which  hernia  is 
strangulated.  The  surgeon  must,  of  course,  employ  every  means  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
diagnosis  before  commencing  the  operation.  But  should  he  unfortunately  have  arrived 
at  an  erroneous  conclusion,  and  having  opened  the  sac  of  one  hernia  find  no  impedi- 
ment to  its  reduction,  nor  indication  of  a  strangulation,  is  he  justified  in  cutting  open 
the  sac  of  the  other  %  Certainly.  And,  as  a  precedent,  we  may  refer  to  a  case  in 
which  M.  Dupuytren  performed  a  double  operation,  and  saved  the  life  of  the  patient. 

A  man,  aged  40,  was  the  subject  of  double  inguinal  hernia.  A  surgeon  with  much  diffi- 
culty reduced  both  tumours.  Well-marked  symptoms  of  strangulated  bowel  existed,  although 
there  was  no  tumour  at  either  ring.  M.  Dupuytren  opened  the  right  inguinal  canal  first, 
because  the  patient  com{)lained  of  moat  pain  when  pressed  on  that  side.  The  sac  was  empty. 
He  next  opened  the  left  inguinal  canal  and  found  a  hernial  sac  containing  an  entero-epipb- 
Cttle.  The  orifice  of  the  sac  was  very  deep ;  it  was  cut;  the  bowel  returned ;  and  the  patient 
recovered.* 

Treatment  of  the  case  after  the  operation. — The  immediate  effect  of  the  reduction 
of  the  hernia  is  usually  the  cessation  of  vomiting,  especially  if  the  bowel  had  not  been 
strangulated  a  very  long  time,  and  neither  peritonitis  nor  hiccough  had  existed  before 
the  operation.  After  the  employment  of  chloroform,  however,  the  sickness  and  nau- 
sea induced  by  the  anaesthetic  will  sometimes  continue,  when  the  treatment  must  be 
modified  accordingly. 

Another  most  striking  result  of  the  replacement  of  the  bowel  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity  is  the  rapid  relief  from  pain  across  the  mesogastrium. 

It  is  manifest  that  no  single  plan  of  treatment,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
one,  can  be  urged  as  applicable  to  all  cases  of  hernia,  after  the  liberation  of  the  bowel. 
As  the  disease  occurs  at  every  age,  in  every  variety  of  constitution,  and  under  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  of  the  most  diverse  kind,  so  strangulation  of  the  hernia  may  happen 
with  the  idiosyncrasies  and  opposite  conditions  of  youth  and  senility,  strength  and 
decrepitude,  health  and  disease,  temperance  and  intemperance.  It  must,  however, 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  when  treating  a  case  of  this  kind,  that  we  have  to  deal 
locally  with  an  injured  intestine,  and  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  abdominal  cavity ; 
and  that  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  patient  are  greatly  i*eduoed  by  continual 
vomiting,  starvation,  suffering,  and  alarm. 

In  some  youthful,  robust  patients,  the  tendency  to  inflammatory  action  becomes, 
at  an  early  period,  strongly  developed,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  aged  and 
decrepit  little  disturbance  may  appear  demanding  interference. 

The  after- treatment  has  been  conducted  upon  the  most  opposite  principles.  Sur- 
geons of  the  highest  eminence  may  be  found  amongst  the  advocates  of  the  two  methodic, 
which  may  be  biiefly  stated  as  follows  : 

In  one  class  are  those  who  administer  purgative  medicines  almost  immediately 
after  the  operation,  and  pei'sist  in  their  continuance  '  until  the  canal  is  completely 
unloaded.'  Calomel,  extract  of  colocynth,  sulphate  of  ma^esia,  and  castor-oil,  are 
given  by  the  mouth,  or  aperient  enemas  injected  into  the  rectum. 

Another  class,  relying  almost  entirely  upon  the  restorative  powers  of  nature  and 
the  influence  which  repose  exerts  on  the  reparation  of  injured  tissues,  depends  u{X)n 
diet  and,  when  required,  opium. 

In  selecting  one  of  these  plans  of  treatment  for  adoption,  we  give  the  preference 
to  the  last,  since  it  seems  to  be  most  suitable  to  the  majority  of  the  cases  occurring 
in  hospital  pi*actico.     In  many  cases  we  have  allowed  the  patient  to  i*eeover  without 

*  Leqom  orates ^  edit.  1832,  t,  i.  p.  683. 
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giving  any  medicine  whatever ;  great  care,  however,  being  taken  that  a  mild  and 
farinaceous  diet,  with  milk,  be  only  sparingly  taken. 

This  necessity  for  repose,  writes  Mr.  Key,  in  an  iojured  state  of  the  bowel,  it  would  be 
well  to  bear  in  niiud,  after  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia.  The  bowel  is  gorged  by 
the  strangulation,  bruised  by  th«5  taxis,  as  it  is  too  often  practised,  or  intlamed  by  long  incar- 
ceration in  the  sac.  An  intestine  in  such  a  condition  cannot  but  be  injured  by  an  early 
administration  of  purgatives,  which  irritate  and  inflame  the  bowel,  or  exhaust  what  little 
remains  of  vital  energy.  After  the  operation,  some  time  for  repose  should  be  allowed  before 
the  bowel  is  called  into  action:  the  surgeon's  anxiety  to  procui-e  stools  should  yield  to  the 
evident  nece^wity  for  time  being  allowed  for  the  restoration  of  the  natural  powers  of  the 
injured  bowel.^ 

Great  advantage  is  sometimes  derived  fix>m  the  effects  of  thirty  drops  of  the 
tinctui^e  of  opiiun,  which  may  be  given  with  a  little  brandy- and- water,  or  camphor- 
mixture,  8oon  after  the  o|>eration. 

The  bowels  are  often  relieved  spontaneously  a  few  hours  after  the  reduction  of 
the  hernia ;  but  when  they  are  obstinately  inactive,  the  question  arises  of  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  aperient  medicines.  We  have  embraced  abundant  opportunities  of 
comparing  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  purgatives,  and  by  abstaining 
entirely  from  their  employment.  We  give  the  preference  to  the  latter  plan,  but  if 
the  lower  bowel  becomes  loaded,  and  any  discomfort  arif^es  from  accumulations  therein, 
an  enema  of  warm  water,  or  gruel  with  common  salt  or  a  little  castor-oil,  or  even 
sweet-oil,  mixed  with  it,  produces  the  desired  result.  Cases  under  our  treatment  have 
progressed  favourably,  and  even  the  wound  has  healed,  before  the  bowels  have  been 
relieved,  and  not  the  slightest  trace  of  inconvenience  occurred  from  the  constipation. 

When  there  is  much  tenderness  on  slight  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  wound,  the  local  application  of  leeches  is  of  great  service,  and  it  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  i*e<|uired,  but  in  relation  to  the  powers  and  condition  of  the 
patient. 

If  acute  peritonitis  be  developed,  the  treatment  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  rules  for  the  treatment  of  that  disease. 

Stimulants  are  often  required  soon  after  the  openition,  and  should  be  given  in 
small  quantities.  Indeed  it  is  a  rule  which  requires  to  be  enforced,  that  all  aliment 
must  be  given  in  very  small  quantities,  and  repeated  at  short  intervals. 

If  thii-st  be  distressing,  pieces  of  ice  placed  in  the  mouth  afford  great  comfort. 

Treatment  of  tlie  wound. — ^The  structures  which  have  been  cut  and  disturbed  by 
the  cutting  opeiution  should  >)e  phiced  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  divided  edges 
of  the  integuments  brought  togethei'  by  sutures.  The  uuml)er  rwjuired  may  be  left 
to  the  discietion  of  the  operator,  but  no  more  need  be  used  than  suihcient  to  keep 
the  upper  two-thinls  of  the  wound  united.  For  it  is  always  advantageous  to  leave  an 
ofjcning  at  the  lowest  end  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  blood  and  discharges.  A  piece  of 
wetted  or  dry  lint  may  be  laid  over  the  incision,  and  a  pad  of  folded  lint  is  adjusted 
over  it  with  a  bandage  by  some  surgeons.  However,  a  bandage  is  not  required  in 
every  cjise,  nor  is  it  on  any  account  essential. 

If,  during  the  substNjuent  progress  of  the  case,  the  connective  tissue  in  the  wound, 
the  omentum,  or  the  hernial  sac  should  inflame,  the  appearance  of  the  integument 
soon  betokens  that  union  by  adhesion  is  ho()eless.  In  that  case  the  lowermost 
sutures,  or  all  of  them,  must  be  removed,  and  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  need  not 
diflVr  from  that  commonly  employed  in  every  inflamed,  suppurating,  or  sloughing 
wound.  The  grand  point  is  to  keep  a  channel  open  for  the  free  escape  of  the  dis- 
charges. 

Tfie  profjnosU  of  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia, — Reflixrtion  upon  the  facts  already 
described  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  form  a  veiy  nearly  accurate  prognosis  of  a  c}i>e 
of  strangulated  hernia.  But  in  order  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  surgeons  upon 
those  incidents  which  more  especially  cauho  a  fatal  termination,  we  mu^t  briefly 

»  Guys  Ilospiiai  Rejwrti,  leM2,  vol.  vii.  p.  263. 
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recapitulate  the  most  important  morbid  conditions  which  caH  for  special  observa- 
tion. 

1.  The  condition  of  the  tissues  of  the  herniated  viscera,  and  especuUly  of  the  in- 
testina  Their  morbid  state  is  too  frequently  produced  by  violence  in  the  use  of  the 
taxis,  by  long-continued  constriction,  or  very  tight  strangulation  of  short  duration. 
In  such  cases,  then,  the  prognosis  is  usually  unfavourable  on  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  portion  of  the  bowel  injured,  or  of  its  inability  to  repair  the  damage  inflicte<l 
upon  it. 

2.  The  morbid  state  of  the  peritonaeum,  visceral  and  parietal,  and  of  the  tiasue.s 
of  that  portion  of  the  track  of  the  alimentary  canal  between  the  stomach  and  the 
hernia.  The  existence  of  peritonitis  antecedent  to  the  liberation  of  the  bowel  cannot 
be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  symptom  of  grave  significance.  Afcaisociate^l 
with  it,  the  alimentaiy  canal  above  the  hernia  is  usually  gi*ejUly  distended,  and  iU 
contractile  fibres  appear  to  lose  their  function.  These  circumstances  add  to  the 
unfavourable  prospects,  and  lessen  the  chances  of  recovery  in  a  very  marked  degree. 

3.  The  impaired  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  Many  patients  sink  away  in 
the  stage  of  prostration  alone.  This  state  of  the  nervous  system  is  induced  by 
long-continued  vomiting,  starvation,  pain,  suffering,  exposure,  neglect,  journeying, 
purgative  medicines,  some  medicated  enemas,  the  hot  or  warm  bath  in  some  instance*;, 
and  other  measures  supposed  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  hernia  by  the  taxis. 
When  gvQ&i  prostration,  therefore,  pi-ecedes  the  reduction  of  the  hernia,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  most  unfavourable  indication. 

4.  Neither  should  we  overlook  the  chronically  morbid  states  of  the  viscera  of  the 
thoiux  and  abdomen,  irrespective  of  the  hernia,  so  commonly  existing  in  the  class  of 
persons  admitted  into  our  hospitals.  Over  the  influence  of  these  conditions,  however, 
we  can  exert  but  little  control,  although  they  form  an  important  element  in  prognos. 
ticating  the  issue  of  any  case. 

5.  All  these  conditions  are  also  influenced  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  social  habits, 
general  cachexia,  and  individual  idiosyncrasies — features  in  a  case  to  which  due 
attention  must  Ije  given. 

Now  the  lasson  that  we  learn  fix>m  the  study  of  those  morbid  states  which  bring 
about  a  fatal  termination  is  this  :  To  i-eturn  the  herniated  viscus  into  the  abdomen 
as  (juickly  as  possible ;  to  accomplish  this  with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  manipulation 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  CJise  ;  to  distinguish  carefully  between  thase 
cases  in  which  no  delay  is  admissible  in  liberating  the  bowel  without  the  loss  of  a 
moment,  and  those  in  which  some  means  are  justifiably  employed  to  siasist  the  taxi>. 
By  acting  thus  energetically  upon  sound  principles  ;  by  remaining  at  the  bed-side  of 
the  patient,  or  at  least  not  leaving  the  case  until  the  risk  of  danger  is  averted  bv 
reducing  the  intestine,  the  surgeon  may  hope  to  rescue  from  death  a  very  \urge 
majonty  of  the  cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

The  high  mortality  arising  from  strangulated  hernia  is  an  opprobrium  upon  the 
medical  art  which  cannot  be  removed  by  any  amount  of  skill  or  dexterity  displayed 
by  the  operating  surgeon.  The  risk  of  the  operation,  the  mode  of  its  i>erformance, 
and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  case,  are  mei-ely  secondary  considerations  when 
compared  with  the  treatment  to  which  the  patient  is  subjected  before  the  operator  is 
called  upon  to  perform  his  part.  All  matters  relating  to  the  opei'ation  only  have, 
perhaps,  reached  pei-fection ;  but  it  would  really  apjxjar,  from  the  condition  in 
which  patients  are  sent  into  the  hospitiils  to  bo  operated  upon,  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  ignorance  prevails  of  the  principles  upon  which  an  irreducible  hernia 
should  be  treated* 
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PART  II. 
SPECIAL  KINDS  OF  HERyiA, 


T 


H£  following  cla»ii6cation  of  abdominal  ruptui'as  is  aiTanged  with  regard  to  the 
anatomical  divisions  of  the  abdomen  in  which  tliey  appear  : 


I.  In  the  Epioastriuh 
II.  In  the  Mesogastrium 


)1.  Diaphragmatic. 
2.  Epigji«tric. 

(  1.  Ventral  (also  in  other  regions). 
\    2.  Umbilical. 
(   3.  Lumbar. 


III.  In  the  HypoGASTRiuu    • 


A  1.  Above  Poiipart's  ligament;  inguino-scrotiil ; 
or  labial. 

B     2.  Below  Poupiu-t'H  ligament ;  femoral. 

C  3.  Through  the  apertures  of  the  pelvis ;  in  front 
— beneath  the  ramus  of  the  pubes^  ob- 
turator, 

4.  In    front — beneath    the   arch   of    the  pulxjs, 

perineal. 

5.  Pudendal. 

6.  Vaginal. 

7.  Behind — through    the   iscliiatic   notch,    isdii- 

atic. 


Herni/E  in  the  Epigastric  Region. 

Diaphragmatic  hertim. — Of  these  wises  there  are  thi-ec  kinds  : '  fh-st,  that  in 
which  a  part  of  the  diaphnigm  muschi  liecomes  stretched  in  conscHjuonco  of  a  loss  of 
tone,  and  is  prcsswl  up  into  the  thoracnc  cavity  by  the  conUnits  of  the  abdomen  ; 
secondly,  that  in  which,  in  consttpience  of  congonifAl  defect,  some  of  the  viscera  pass 
through  the  aperture  into  the  thorax ;  and,  thirdly,  when  some  of  the  alxlouiinal 
viscera  pass  into  the  chest  through  the  natural  apertures  in  the  diaphnvgm,  which 
have  become  enlarged. 

Epigastric  hernia  escapes  in  the  angle  bounded  by  the  caHilagos  of  the  fii-st  false 
rilw,  the  apex  of  which  corrcsiK>nd8  to  the  appen<lix  of  the  xiphoid  cjirtilage.  M. 
Malgaigne  has  seen  an  infant  with  a  tumour  in  this  i^cgion  which  swelled  up  every 
time  any  effort  was  made  with  theaMominal  muscles.  The  sac  of  this  hernia  is  generally 
more  movable  than  that  of  an  umbiliail,  and  the  mouth  through  which  the  hemisi 
enters  it  is  usually  large.  The  reduction  of  the  protrusion  is  therefore  easily  effecU^d. 
A  suitable  bandtvge  is  ix»f|uired  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  hernia,  which  sometimes 
consists  of  a  portion  of  the  stomach,  or  arch  of  the  colon  and  oraentuui. 

•  Exclusive  of  caseB  in  which  the  abdominal  viscora  pan.*  info  tliu  chost  throujrh  a  laccra* 
tion  m  the  diaphrH^m*     Such  cases  are  treated  of  under  InjubiB!*  op  thb  Abdomkh. 
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Hernia  in  the  Mesogastric  Region. 

Ventral  hernia, — Of  this  hernia  there  are  two  kinds  :  first,  those  whic^  occor  at 
the  linea  allm  ;  and,  secondly,  those  which  ]>a68  through  other  jiarts  of  the  pariete^, 
except  the  so-called  rings. 

Those  of  the  firht  kind  usually  escape  in  the  linea  alba  between  the  umbilicus  and 
the  pubes.  They  are  produced  as  the  consequence  of  general  rehixation  and  stretching 
of  the  fibrous  tissue  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdominal  walls  after  they  have  been 
greatly  distended  during  pregnancy  or  ascites.  We  have  seen  hernia  oonsecntive  to 
an  abscess  in  which  the  pus  had  made  its  way  through  at  the  linea  alba.  This  kind 
of  hernia  is  more  common  than  the  second,  which  escapes  thi'ough  any  part  of  the 
anterior  or  lateral  walls. 

The  usual  indications  of  a  rupture  accompany  these  kinds  also ;  the  chief  risk  of 
an  error  of  diagnosis  arises  when  chronic  abscesses,  cysts,  or  fatty  growths  exist  in  the 
]>arietes.  If  the  hernia  be  I'educible,  the  surgeon  would  not  be  likely  to  £a\\  into 
error ;  and  if  not,  the  history  of  the  case,  with  a  careful  manipulative  examinatioo, 
will  enable  him  to  form  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

Umhilioal  hernia. — By  this  term  we  understand  that  kind  of  mptiire  which 
e8ca{ies  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  either  through  the  umbilical  ring  in  the  foetus, 
or  by  an  aperture  formed  at  a  later  period  of  life  in  consequence  of  a  soparation  uf 
the  fibi-es  of  the  linea  alba  in  the  umbilical  region.  (See  ^g.  167,  p.  817,  in  which 
a  small  one  is  delineated.) 

The  synonyms  are,  exomphalos,  omphalocele,  or,  in  common  language,  ruptured 
navel. 

It  is  developed  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  in  both  sexes.  Most  commonly  observed 
in  infancy,  it  forms  a  protrusion  either  before  or  soon  after  the  separation  of  the 
umbilical  cord.  In  youth  it  is  rarely  develoi)ed,  provided  that  the  umbilical  aper- 
ture has  been  once  well  closeil.  As  years  advance,  it  is  more  frequent,  especially  in 
females,  and  particularly  so  in  persom^  disposed  to  obesity. 

The  hernial  sac  is  always  an  acquired  formation  in  this  rupture  ;  that  is  to  nay, 
there  is  not  any  peritoneal  extension  at  the  umbilical  ring,  in  foetel  life,  analogous 
to  the  inguinal  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum.  Nevertheless,  writers  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  divide  this  hernia  into  the  congenital  variety,  or  that  which  is  w 
common  in  infants ;  and  the  acquired,  or  that  variety  which  is  developed  in  after-life. 

In  infanta  the  protruding  viscus  pushes  before  it  that  portion  of  the  parietal 
peritoneeum  lying  immediately  behind  the  aperture  in  the  linwi  alba,  thix)ugh  which 
the  umbilical  vessels  enter  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  hernial  sac  is  thus  formed 
before  the  closure  of  the  ring  is  effected,  and  may  pass  into  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  cord  itself,  befoi-e  that  structure  has  separated.  We  have  seen  such  a  case  in 
which  the  integuments  covenng  the  sac  sloughed.  liather  later,  afl^r  the  separation 
of  the  cord,  the  hernial  sac  may  be  protruded  in  consequence  of  the  umbilical  apr- 
ture  remaining  im|ierfectly  closed  when  it  is  covered  only  by  the  integmnent&  In 
youth,  a  i*upture  may  be  developed  by  escaping  through  a  partially  closed  ring,  which, 
by  continued  pressure,  it  dilates,  unless  pi-ecautions  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  And,  in 
adult  life,  the  fibres  of  the  linea  alba  become  sepirated  by  stretching  or  yielding  to 
the  pressure  from  within,  and  the  ruptui'e  escapes  at  the  site  of  the  once  closed  ring,  or  in 
its  immefliate  vicinity.  The  coverings  of  the  hernial  sac  are  generally  very  thin,  and 
often  inse^Mirably  united  together.  They  consist  of  the  integuments  \  some  fat,  which, 
however,  is  not  often  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  layer  over  the  other 
i-egions  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  delicate  internal  abdominal  fascia.  The  body  of 
the  sac  is  usually  very  delicate,  but  it  is  rather  stronger  near  and  at  its  orifice, 
around  which  part  the  tissues  outside  of  it  form  a  very  firm,  resisting,  unyieldim; 
band.  The  mouth  of  the  sac  is  often  large  in  pi-oportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
protrusion.  The  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  tumour  when  the  prowusion  is 
largo  should  be  carefully  studied.     As  Uie  bulk  of  the  hernia  incxeases,  it  does  not 
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spread  eqiiall  j  around  the  ventral  apertui'e  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  but  it  descends  towards  the  symphynis  pubis.  In  some  cases  it  happens  that 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  tumour  is  greater  than  the  vertical ;  and  occasionally 
its  oonGgumtion  is  so  pyriform  that  the  tumour  seems  to  be  suspended  by  a  peduncle 
or  stalk.  At  other  times  its  base  is  nearly  as  large  as  its  Inxiy ;  and,  again,  we  may 
tfee  an  almost  sessile  tumour  which,  when  elevated,  is  attached  by  a  small  stalk,  thus 
resembling  a  mushroom  in  shape. 

Various  organs  of  the  abdomen  are  found  in  the  sac  of  an  umbilical  hernia;  very 
frequently  the  omentum,  the  stomach,^  portions  of  the  small  intestines  and  of  the 
large.  When  the  disease  has  been  neglected,  we  have  seen  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
intestinal  canal  in  the  sac  enveloped  by  omentum.  The  bst-mentioned  organ  some, 
times  becomes  firmly  united  to  the  sac ;  and  when  bands  or  septa  are  thus  produced 
within  it,  the  intestines  may  become  entangled  by  them.  The  omentum  likewise 
becomes  hard  and  contracted,  forming  matises  within  the  sac  which  sometimes  give 
rise  to  difficulty  in  diagnosis. 

This  rupture  begins  by  forming  a  small  soft  projecting  ovoid  tumour  at  the  navel. 
Gentle  pressure  with  the  finger  pushes  something  into  the  abdomen,  and  a  small  hole 
in  then  felt,  with  very  sharp,  rigid  edges.  Directly  the  finger  is  removed,  the  skin 
either  remains  relaxed  or  flabby  in  the  fossa  of  the  navel,  or  it  is  slowly  projected 
forwards,  and  reappears  in  the  same  bold  relief.  If  the  progress  of  the  disease  Ije  not 
arrested,  the  protruding  viscus  descends  lower  and  lower,  so  that  the  broadest  part  of 
the  tumour  lies  below  the  mouth  of  the  sac.  A  curious  example  of  congenital  umbilical 
hernia,  coupled  with  malformation,  was  shown  by  Dr.  Gibb  at  the  Pathological 
Society,  and  in  the  same  volume  of  the  '  Transactions '  there  is  a  description  of  a  case 
of  triple  umbilical  hernia  which  contained  portions  of  the  stomach,  duodenum, 
jejunum,  ileum,  omentum,  and  ductus  communis  choledochus.* 

TreatnierU  w/ien  reducible. — Should  there  be  any  dis|K)sition  to  a  protrusion  at 
birth,  or  soon  after,  the  simple  application  of  a  bandage  is  not  merely  palliative,  but 
materially  tends  to  the  cure  of  the  case.  In  infancy,  after  the  separation  of  the  cord, 
the  protrusion  may  be  prevented  by  fixing  a  piece  of  cork  over  the  umbilical  ring. 
It  should  be  circular,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  slightly  convex  on  both  surfaces, 
and  covered  with  soft  leather.  With  adhesive  plaister  to  retain  it  in  its  proper  place, 
and  a  bandage  encircling  the  abdomen,  but  not  violently  compressing  it,  this  plan  is 
sure  to  effect  a  cura  When  the  protrusion  occurs  in  an  adult,  a  suitable  truss  or 
bandage  must  be  employed,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  dilataiion  of  the  aac  and  the 
increase  of  the  tumour.  If  a  lai^ge  irreducible  hernia  has  to  be  treated,  a  suitable 
appliance  is  required. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  hernia  has  been  huccessfully  effected  by  an  operation  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Barwell,  on  three  patients,  at  the  i-espective  ages  of  six  months, 
fifteen  months,  and  eight  years.'  It  is,  however,  open  to  further  inquiry,  how  far 
any  cutting  operation  is  justifiable  in  infancy,  as  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases  are 
curable  by  bandages  or  trusses.  Mr.  H.  Lee  states  that  he  has  cured  cases  by  in- 
serting needles  through  the  sac,  after  carefully  reducing  its  contents,  and  keeping  the 
surfaces  in  close  contact  by  twisting  a  ligature  over  them.  Mr.  Wood  makes  use  of 
rectangular  pins  and  the  wire  suture. 

Mr.  C.  Heath,  having  been  called  on  to  operate  in  a  case  of  strangulated  umbilical 
entero-epiplooele,  after  having  returned  the  bowel,  dissected  the  sac  from  its  attach- 
ments ;  and  having  passed  a  ligature  through  its  base  and  the  omentum,  cut  them 
off.  The  patient  recovered ;  and  when  the  report  was  given  to  the  Pathological 
Society  there  was  not  then  any  hernial  protrusion.^  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  the  o|)ening  in  the  linea  alba  was  closed  by  these  means;  and  therefore 
until  it  can  be  shown  that  this  has  been  accomplished,  we  sliould  not  recommend  the 
adoption  of  this  measure. 

'  A  very  interesting  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Moore,  in  tb«  Med.^Chir.  Tram,  vol.  xWi. 
p.  181. 

•  Trans,  of  the  Pathologied  Society  of  lAtndon,  vol.  vii.  pp.  210,  220, 
'   TU  Lancet,  1861,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4li),  &c. 

*  Trarwtciions  of  the  Pathofoffical  JSociettff  vol.  x.  p.  131. 
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Oa^es  of  umbilical  hernia  offer  remarkably  well-marked  examples  of  that  condition 
termed  obstruction  from  accumulation  of  sterconiceous  matter,  and  |>atienU  ai^ 
constantly  subject  to  severe  constitutional  disturbance  arising  from  this  cause  alone, 
and  not  from  positive  strangulation  of  the  lx>wel.  We  should  not,  therefore,  be  in  a 
great  huny  to  opemte  in  these  cases ;  for  after  a  free  administration  of  aperient 
enemas,  the  bowel  becomes  unloaded  of  its  contents,  and  evacuations  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal  are  obtained. 

The  operatimi. — An  incision  should  be  made  in  the  mesian  line  of  the  body,  am- 
mencing  about  two  or  three  inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the  mouth  of  the  >ac. 
and  continued  downwards  upon  the  t^ac  as  far  as  may  be  rec|uisite.  The  smaller  thf 
opening  by  which  the  surgeon  can  remove  the  impediment  to  the  redaction  of  tW 
hernia,  or  liberate  the  bowel  from  constriction,  the  better ;  and  when  it  can  Iw  ac- 
complished without  o|>ening  the  |)eritoneal  sac,  it  is  desirable  to  do  so.  Great  aiiiti«»i. 
is  necessary  whilst  cutting  the  different  coverings  of  the  sac;  and  should  it  l>e 
necessary  to  cut  the  tissues  forming  its  orifice,  the  incision  should  extend  upwards  in 
the  same  line  as  the  Orst. 

F/rrnia  in  (he  hhis. — Lumbar  hernia  has  Ijeen  described  by  several  surpe-ms 
These  protrusions  arise  aft-er  contusions  of  this  region,  or  |)erhaps  after  laeerations  '^f 
tlie  abdominal  muscles  in  the  pait,  as  well  as  from  relaxation  of  the  tissues.  In  the 
third  *  Bulletin  des  Tmvaux  de  la  Societe  de  Medicine  de  Marseille,*  Dr.  Chapplain' 
ivlntcs  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  60,  who,  after  being  squeezed  betw^een  a  wall  and  a 
carrijige,  found  in  his  loin  a  tumour  Ixjtween  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  la.st  rili. 
ft  appeared  at  first  like  a  chronic  abscess,  but  the  presence  of  intestine  was  esisilj 
iiscerUiined.  Mr.  Kingdon  has  seen  a  case  of  this  kind.  The  lx)wel  protruded  jii>t 
alH>ve  the  cit58t  of  the  ilium  at  its  highest  jioint,  altout  three  inches  from  the  spine, 
just  where  the  quadmtus  lumborum  and  altdominal  muscles  meet.  The  man  wa.** 
54  yeai-s  old,  tall  and  thin.  He  suffered  with  haemoptysis  and  emphysema  of 
the  lungs. 

IlERNIiE   IN   THE    IlYrOGASTRlC   REGION. 


Jnfjnitml  hernia  is  the  most  common  kind.  The  statistics  of  the  City  of  liondon 
Truss  Society  prove  this ;  for  rather  more  than  two-thii*ds  of  the  total  numW  cf 
nj)f»licants  of  Iwth  sexes  for  trusses  to  supi)ort  every  description  of  hernia,  were 
aillicted  with  inguinal  ruptures  of  one  kind  or  the  other.^ 

Of  inguinal  hernia  the  following  varieties  are  dewribed  :  the  oblique  or  extoinul, 
and  the  direct  or  internal.  Tlie  terms  ext-crnal  and  internal  have  reference  to  the 
course  taken  by  the  internal  e[»igastric  artery  in  relation  to  the  orifice  of  the  hernial 
sjic.  In  the  oblique  kind,  the  mouth  of  the  sac  is  situated  to  the  outer  or  external 
side  of  this  artery ;  in  the  direct,  this  im^wrtant  part  of  the  sac  is  placed  to  tlie  inner 
hide  of  the  sjime  vessel. 

Tliere  are  also  varieties  of  the  oblique  kind  named  according  to  the  situation  of 

^  L'Uuwn  mhlic€dp,  1802,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 

'  Tablk  B. — Shoiniuj  the  proptnrtionti  ht'ttcevn  tfu/utmil  and  fewfnral  hrmm  in  both  ffjefnt 
different  at/ett.     (Const ructed  from  Kin^»don*8  tablev**,  1800-01.) 


! 

Itipiinal 

Feinonil 

Agra 

Male 

Female 

MhIo            Fi'iiialo 

•     1  to  1>0  . 
.  L>0  to  40  . 
40  and  upwards 

L>,4.% 
U,J»54 
1.M54 

L>49 
ll'8 

l;W)         4:w 
144          il7S 

J 

7/M 

oim 

;?(K5      '     748 

Tliifi  table  hhows — 1.  That  iujruinal  hi'mia  is  most  common.  2.  Thtit  in  females  feraoral  nM 
intfiiiiml  lirrniw  occur  in  about  equal  proportion«.  a.  That  femoral  hernia  in  tbe  male  is  the 
loiwt  common  of  these  kinth*. 
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the  protrusion  ;  thus  the  tumour  Ls  called  a  '  bubonocele '  when  the  hernia  has  passed 
the  internal  inguinal  ring,  hut  han  not  piiotruded  at  the  external,  when,  in  fact,  it  is 
retained  in  any  part  of  the  inguinal  canal.  It  is  called  *  scrotal  hernia,  or  oscheocele/ 
w  hen  it  has  passed  through  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  is  therefore  in  the 
scrotum. 

We  propose  the  following  anatomical  classification  of  the  varieties  of  oblique  in- 
guinal hernia. 

1.  Into  the  vaginal  procass  of  the  peritonaeum  (the  congenital  hernia  of  HiUer, 
and  subsequent  writers). 

2.  Into  the  funicular  portion  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum. 

3.  Scrotal,  the  sac  being  thrust  into  the  tissues  of  the  scrotum. 

Of  inguinal  Jiemia  in  Uie  male, — This  species  escapes  from  the  abdomen,  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  through  the  internal  and  external  inguinal  apertures  or  abdominal 
lings.     Tliei*e  are  two  varieties,  the  oblique  and  the  direct. 

Oblique  inguinal  hernia,  having  passed  through  the  internal  inguinal  ring,  lies  in 

Fig.  1(>.'J.— Double  Injruinal  Hernia. 


On  tho  man''*  rijfht  sidp  the  protr.ision  htm  jjuwod  throoRli  the  iiipuiiml  canal,  ami  l«  jn«t  entprlnf?  t!io  wrotnm.  On 
the  Wt  riiile  it  is  calteU  '  bubouoc«lc.*  Thu  ouUiue  uf  i'oupart'^  ligamtiut,  beluw  llio  iwellUig  produccJ  bjr  tlie 
protrusion,  ih  distinct. 

the  inguinal  canal.  Pursuing  the  oblicjue  direction  of  this  canal,  it  jwiuta  at  the 
external  inguinal  ring,  emerges  and  enters  tlie  scrotum,  into  which  it  descends.  The 
mouth  of  the  hei-nial  kjic  is  situatecl  to  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  epigastric  artery, 
whilst  its  neck  and  body  are  usually  in  front  of  the  structures  comjiosing  the 
K])ermatic  cord.  But  in  rare  cases  these  organs  are  divided  ;  sometimes  the  blood- 
veKsels  jMuss  over  the  tumour,  the  vas  deferens  behind  it,  and  vice^  verted ;  or  they  are 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  tumour.  The  relative  positions  of  the  hernial  tumour 
and  testicle  differ.  The  variiible  site  of  this  orgivn  depends  upon  congenital  defect, 
and  hence  in  some  cases  the  U»stLs  cannot  l)o  distinguished  from  the  tumour  produce*! 
l»y  the  hernia.  However,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  testicle  is  situatwl  at  the 
jKjst^rior  and  inferior  i*egion  of  the  8cix>tum  ;  more  rarely,  it  may  be  detected  at  the 
front  of  the  fundas  of  the  tumour.  An  endeavour  should  always  be  made  to  ascertain 
the  site  of  this  organ,  in  every  case  of  inguinal  hernia,  and  under  all  cii-cu Distances. 

Hie  coverings  of  the  sac  of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  are  formed  by  the  tissues 
of  the  region  in  which  it  lies.  To  expose  the  sac  of  a  liubonocele,  it  is  nec-essary 
to  divide  the  integuments  of  the  groin,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  abdomiutti 
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oblique  muscle,  and  the  internal  spermatic  fascia.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  free 
edges  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  are  observable  along  its  upper 
border,  and  some  fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscle  skirt  its  lower  edge.  To  reach  the 
sac  of  a  scrotal  hernia,  we  must  divide  the  integuments  of  the  scrotum,  including  the 
dartos,  the  fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscle,  often  strongly  developed,  and  the  internal 
spermatic  fascia.  This  last-named  fascia  is  the  delicate  membranous  extension  of  the 
internal  abdominal  fascia  along  the  spermatic  cord. 

The  mode  of  dev^elopment  of  the  sac  of  an  oblique  ingninal  hernia  differs 
essentially  in  respect  of  the  age  of  the  individual  in  whom  it  takes  place.  Thus  in 
infancy,  youth,  and  early  manhood,  the  disease  is  usually  dependent  for  its  existence 
upon  a  congenital  imperfection.  To  this  circumstance  is  due  the  persistence  of  a 
serous  canal,  or  sheath,  in  direct  communication  with  the  peritoneal  cavity,  through 
the  mouth  of  which  a  portion  of  omentum  or  of  bowel  may  enter,  and  thus  form  t 
hernia  at  any  period  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  in  adult  life,  the  hernial  sac  is  a 
secondary  structure,  a  distinctly  new  formation.  Its  development  is  slow  ;  ita  pro- 
gressive stages  may  be  traced ;  and,  although  a  prolongation  of  the  parietal  peri- 
tonaeum, its  existence  is  due  to  a  morbid  action,  which  allows  displacement  or 
stretching  of  this  serous  membrane. 

Fig.  104. 


B 

Ilerriia  into  the  vaginal  process  of  tJie  ^eritonamm, — The  development  of  the« 
two  very  difierent  kinds  of  sacs  has  l>een  already  described  (see  pp.  754,  757),  in 
considering  the  causes  of  hernia ;  and  at  the  same  pLice  the  reader  will  find  the  reamos 
which  induce  the  author  to  prefer  the  dmgnations  of  *  hernia  into  the  vaginal  prooera ' 
and  *  into  the  funicular  portion/  to  thase  of  *  congenital '  and  *  infantile,'  formtrlj 
in  use.  There  also  the  natural  varieties  found  in  the  condition  of  this  process  are 
described. 

Under  abnormal  conditions,  the  following  states  of  this  sheath  are  found  : — 

1.  The  whole  length  of  the  canal  remains  open. 

2.  The  entire  canal  may  remain  open,  and  an  annular  constrictioii  of  ita  walb 
take  place  between  the  external  abdominal  ring  and  testis. 

3.  The  tunica  vaginalis  propria  testis  is  perfected,  becoming  now  a  dowd  mr, 
but  a  canal  exists  as  far  as  the  testis. 

4.  The  abdominal  orifice  is  completely  closed,  but  a  canal  below  this  exisU. 

The  diagrams  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  congenital  conditions  of  the  vaginal 
process  of  the  peritonaeum.  The  serous  canal  is  represented  cut  open  vertically  and 
viewed  fi*om  the  fi-ont. 

Fig.  164,  A.  The  tubular  process  of  the  peritonsum  is  open  from  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity  to  the  fundus  of  the  scrotum,  at  which  part  the  testis  is  situated. 
This  glaTid,  however,  may  be  fixed  at  different  sites. 

Drawings  representing  this  imperfection  may  be  found  in  the  foUowing  workft : 
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Camper,  *  Icones  Hemiaruni/  tab.  x.  fig.  3 ;  Hunter  (John),  in  *  Medical  Comm.' 
]>t.  f.  chap.  ix. ;  and  in  Palmer's  edit,  of  the  *  Works  of  J.  Hunter,'  plates  xxv.  xxvi. 
Fur  numerous  references  to  books  on  this  subject,  refer  to  *  A  Treatise  on  Ruptures/ 
by  W.  La\prence,  F.R.S.,  6th  edit.  1838,  p.  564. 

Tlie  variety  of  hernia  developed  in  consequence  of  this  imperfection  is  the  hernia 
congenita  of  Haller  and  subsequent  authors. 

Fig.  165,  A.  Jn  this  figure  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonseum  is  open,  as  in  the 
last  imperfection  ;  but  a  contraction  has  tiikon  place  at  the  point  above  the  testis. 

This  imperfection  is  demonstrated  hy  a  pre]iaration  in  the  Museum  at  Guy's 
Hospital y  No.  2368 ;  and  a  dmwing  from  a  case  reported  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  the 
'  London  Medical  Gazette,'  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  485. 

Rxamples  of  heimia  into  a  vaspnal  process  of  this  kind  are  noticed  by  Scarpa  ;  see 
Wishart's  translation,  *  Memoir,'  ii.  §  10.  A  drawing  of  a  similar  case  may  be  seen 
in  the  work  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  'Abdominal  Hernia,'  the  2nd  edition  by 
Mr.  Key,  pi.  ii.  fig.  2.  Another  is  related  by  Mr.  Iiawrence  in  his  work  on 
*  Ruptures,'  as  before,  p.  574  ;  and  I  have  myself  operated  upon  ca<<es  of  this  kind  in 
young  men.  A  large  hernial  sac  with  this  remarkable  condition  may  be  examined 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  No.  1343. 

Fig.  164,  B.   This   diagram  shows  the  division   of  the   vaginal  process  of  the 

Fra.  1G5. 


p'^ritonaeum,  into  the  inferior  testicular  vaginal  process;  and  the  superior  funicular 
vaginal  process,  at  the  ventral  end  of  which  a  communication  with  the  abdomen 
remains,  as  on  the  other  side. 

This  imperfection  is  delineateil  by  Camper.  In  the  work  *  Icones  Hemianim,' 
folio,  1801,  plate  x.,  he  contrasts  it  with  that  one  represented  in  fig.  164,  A.  The 
drawing  was  made  from  the  dissection  of  an  infant,  in  1759.  Seiler  also  gives  a 
figure  to  illustrate  a  ittther  more  contracted  state  of  this  part  of  the  vaginal  process, 
in  a  work  entitled  '  Obs.  de  Testiculorum  ex  abdomine  in  scrotum  deeoensu,  &c,*  More 
recently,  M.  Malgaigne  has  descril>ed  the  frequency  of  hernia  in  association  with  this 
imperfection,  'Le9ons  clin.  sur  les  Hernies,'  Paris,  1841  ;  and  in  'L' Union  m^icale/ 
18.54. 

Examples  of  hernia  into  the  funicular  portion  of  the  vaginal  prooees  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum occur  very  commonly  in  children,  and  a  preparation  of  a  hernial  sac,  origin- 
ating with  this  defect,  is  preservetl  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
No.  1328. 

Fig.  165,  B.  In  this  diagram  the  vaginal  process  is  represented  as  a  tube  passing 
down  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  testis.  The  ventral  orifice  has  been  closed 
above  or  nearly  so. 

This  is  the  condition  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  pcritonapum  described  by  Mr. 
Hey,  in  which  he '  found  that  the  tunica  vaginalis  was  continued  up  to  the  abdominal 
ring'  ('  PracUcal  Obs.  in  Surgery,'  3rd  edit.  8vo.  1814,  p.  227). 
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I  suspect  that  it  is  this  impei-fection  of  which  preparations  exist  in  museums,  dr- 
scribed  as '  a  congenital  hernial  sac  with  the  mouth  obliterated/  when  unaooom|ianiHi 
with  a  history  that  the  man  from  whom  it  was  removed  had  ever  been  ruptured. 

Associated  with  congenital  peraistence  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonftuDi. 
the  testiqle  of  the  same  side  as  that  on  which  the  defect  occurs  frequently  occupies  aii 
abnormal  situation. 

When  in  its  normal  site  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum,  it  cannot  always  be 
distinguished  from  the  hernial  proti  usion  which  occupies  the  same  serous  sac  as  thk) 
organ  and  overlies  it.  But,  although  this  region  should  contain  a  hemiiil  tumour, 
the  testis  may  not  have  reached  the  scrotum  at  all. 

The  situations  in  which  it  is  then  found  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Within  the  abdomen  ;  the  vaginal  process  extending  into  the  ingoinal  caiml, 
but  not  reaching  further  than  just  through  the  external  abdominal  ring,  or  into  the 
upper  pai-t  of  the  scrotum. 

2.  Fixed  in  the  inguinal  canal  out  of  the  reach  of  manipubition ;  whilst  the 
serous  canal,  passing  into  the  scrotum,  forms  a  sac  for  the  reception  of  a  hernia. 

3.  Immediately  outside  the  external  abdominal  ring  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
scrotum  ;  in  which  state,  when  a  hernia  descends,  it  passes  in  front  of  this  organ  into 
the  sci*otum,  even  as  low  as  its  fundus. 

4.  When  the  testis  is  in  the  perinaeum.  A  defective  development  of  one  or  even 
l)oth  sides  of  the  scrotum  is  associated  with  the  cases  of  deformity  above  desenl«d 
which  may  lead  the  surgeon  to  discover  an  abnormal  position  of  the  testis ;  a  fact  of 
great  importance  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases  of  hernia. 

l^ahular  view  of  the  abnormal  conditions  of  Uie  vaginal  process  of  the  perilonftmn^ 
deviations  from  tlve  normal  situation  of  the  testis^  awl  the  relative  position  of  thr 
Jiernia, 

Hernia  into  the  vaginal  process  of  the  pciitonieum  : 

1.  The  vaginal  process  continuing  open  and  common  to  the  cord  and  testis.  (FiiT- 
1G4,  A.) 

The  testis  may  l»e  situated — 

a,  in  its  normal  site  at  the  fundus  of  the  scrotum  ; 
by  just  outside  the  external  abdominal  ring,  or  between  its  pillars ; 
c,  within  the  inguinal  canal ; 
r/,  within  the  abdomen. 

N.B.  In  «,  6,  c,  the  hernia  is  generally  in  contact  with  the  testw ;  in  c/,  it  L« 
not. 

2.  The  vaginal  covenngs  of  the  coixl  and  testis  communicating  by  an  aperture. 
The  testis  in  the  scrotum. 

N.B.  The  hernia  may  or  may  not  pass  through  this  aperture,  and  is  therefoir 
sometimes  but  not  always  in  contact  with  the  testis.     (Fig.  165,  a.) 

3.  The  vaginal  covering  of  the  cord  only  being  open.     (Fig.  164,  B.) 
The  testis  in  the  scrotum. 

N.B.  Tlic  hernia  is  never  in  contact  with  the  testis. 

Appendix. — Additional  sacs,  or  prolonjgations  and  extensions  of  tfte  vagi^tai  proc** 

within  the  abdomiiud  walls. 
Concurrent  with  these  instances  of  mal  placed  testis  are  some  of  those  oomplicatttl 
cases  of  hernia  which  arise  from  varieties  in  the  configuration  and  anatomic&l  dl^p(^ 
sition  of  the  hernial  sjic.  In  a  majority  of  the  cjuk«  in  which  the  hernial  sac  follow^ 
any  very  unusual  dii-eetion,  the  hernia  is  found  to  occupy  tlie  same  sheath  as  the  tr^ 
tis,  or  a  jKjrtion  of  that  sheath — a  sufficient  proof  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  iH-iuia 
and  of  the  cause  of  its  development,  if  any  be  required.  Several  cases  aiv  reconl»^i 
in  which  a  sort  of  second  sac  or  offset  from  the  vaginal  process  of  the  pmloiianiji 
extended  between  the  structures  composing  the  aUlominal  walls.'     Hence  the  teru.> 

*  Gulp's  HospUal  Jlej)ort8, 18tJl,  p.  270. 
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'  intraparietal/  '  ofioending,  or  intermuscular/  and  '  interstitial/  have  been  applied  to 
this  vai-iety  of  hei*nial  sac.  Belonging  also  to  this  category  are  the  cases  termed 
'  hemic  en  bissac '  by  French  writers.     These  cases  form  two  classes  : 

Ist.  Those  in  which  the  sac  extends  into  the  anterior  abdominal  walls. 

2nd.  Those  in  which  it  extends  into  the  inferior  walls. 

In  the  first  class,  the  sac  extends  upwards  from  the  inguinal  canal  in  front  of  the 
internal  abdominal  fascia,  and  behind  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  abdominal 
oblique  muscle.  It  may  take  a  course  directly  upwards ;  outwards,  towards  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  ;  or  inwards,  towards  the  rectus  muscle  and  umbilicus. 

If  the  sac  has  passed  through  the  external  abdominal  ring  and  cannot  enter  the 
scrotum,  it  may  ascend  in  front  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  abdominal  oblique 
muscle,  lying  between  it  and  the  int^uments ;  and  when  the  hernia  protrudes,  it 
forms  a  tumour  in  the  groin  above  and  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament.  An 
example  of  this  rare  variety  is  quoted  by  Sc»pa,^  and  another  case  has  been  recorded 
by  Dr.  Pane.* 

In  the  second  class,  the  sac  extends  into  the  iliac  fossa  and  rests  upon  the  iliacus 
muscle,  between  the  internal  abdominal  fascia  and  peritonaeum ;  or  directing  itself 
inwards,  it  passes  behind  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes,  and  reaches  the  side  and 
front  of  the  urinary  bladder.^ 

Hernia  into  the  funicular  portion  oftJie  vaginal  process  of  tfte  peritonceum, — When 
the  surgeons  of  the  last  century  discovered  that  a  hernia  could  pass  into  the  vaginal 
process  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  there  lie  in  contact  with  the  testicle,  they  appear  to 
have  been  content  with  this  fact,  and,  without  further  research,  to  have  assumed 
this  variety  to  be  the  only  form  of  hernia  dependent  for  its  origin  upon  non-closure 
of  the  ventral  orifice  of  this  canaJ,  or  defective  obliteration  of  the  funicular  part  of 
the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum.  Thus  many  writers  acknowledge  the  fifict 
that  an  infant  may  be  the  subject  of  a  scrotal  hernia,  and,  after  detailing  such  a  case, 
they  add, '  hut  not  congenital ' ;  implying  by  that  expression  simply  the  anatomical 
fact  that  the  hernia  is  in  a  distinct  sac,  and  thereby  separated  from  the  testis,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  occurs  in  the  adult.  The  term  suggested  in  this  essay  precludes 
an  erroneous  view  of  those  varieties  of  hernia  which  originate  in  congenital  defect  of 
the  coverings  of  the  testis  and  spermatic  cord,  and  renders  the  disease  in  the  infant 
and  in  youth  much  more  easy  of  comprehension. 

The  reader  should  recall  to  mind  the  previous  statements  relating  to  the  descent 
of  the  testicle,  and  the  development  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  testis  out  of  the 
inferior  termination  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum.  For  surely  there 
cannot  be  a  tunica  vaginalis  propria  testis  developed  so  long  as  a  canal  exists  along 
which  a  hernia  may  descend  and  touch  the  testis.  Heroin  consists  the  deficiency  ; 
in  this  anatomical  fact  lies  the  defect.  But  when  the  testis  is  enveloped  by  the  two 
layers  of  the  serous  membrane,  the  visceral  and  parietal,  whereby  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  testis  is  formed,  in  its  own  proper  vaginal  sheath,  and  is  entirely 
shut  off  from  every  protruding  viscus,  there  may  yet  remain  the  funicular  portion  of 
the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum  communicating  with  the  abdomen  at  the 
internal  abdominal  ring.  Into  this  canal,  termed  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria 
funiculi,  a  hernia  may  protrude,  and  the  canal  thus  becomes  converted  into  a  hernial 
sac ;  quite  as  much  *  congenital,'  too,  as  the  variety  ordinarily  characterised  by  that 
term,  for  it  is  dependent  upon  a  congenital  defect,  viz.  the  non-closure  of  the 
abdominal  orifice  of  the  canal,  and  its  continuation  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord  as 
far  as  the  testis  and  its  vaginal  sheath.  This  variety  is  now  distinguished  as  hernia 
into  the  funicular  portion  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonwum. 

In  the  new-born  infant,  or  at  a  later  period,  some  weeks  or  months  after  birth, 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  males  with  a  hernial  protrusion  occupying  the 

*  Tfea(i$e  on  Hernia,  translated  by  Wiehart,  1814,  8vo.  p.  171. 

•  Z' 6  nirm  w^rfiotfA',  l)ecenil«»r  18(51. 

»  Ca«e«  br  Dr.  Parine,  in  Mhn,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.  de  Paris,  1861 5  Mim.  mr  deux  variit4$ 
nouoeUes  de  tlernies. 
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inguinal  canal  and  scrotum,  but  entirely  fieparated  fit>m  the  testis,  which  is  normally 
situated,  at  the  fundus  of  the  scrotum. 

M.  Malgaigne  was,  I  believe,  the  first  surgeon  to  notice  this  variety  of  hernia, 
and  to  point  out  its  origin,  anatomical  relations,  and  distinctive  features.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly common.  Carefully  instituted  examinations  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  i.> 
nearly  as  frequently  met  with  as  the  ordinary  variety  last  described  ;  but,  from  the 
&ct  of  its  having  been  confused  with  the  scrotal  hernia  of  the  adult,  very  little 
attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  diminutive  size  of  the  tebtis  has  also  led 
to  its  relative  situation,  as  regards  the  hernia,  being  wholly  overlooked  and  neglected ; 
for  cases  which  we  have  ourselves  examined  have  generally  been  regarded  as  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  termed  *  congenital,'  and  not  worthy  of  further  consideration.  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  life,  the  distinction  is  not,  perhaps,  of  prinuiry  importance ;  but  the 
recognition  of  this  variety  in  youth  and  adult  life  becomes  a  necessity  of  great  moment 
in  some  instances,  not  only  in*  reference  to  correct  diagnosis,  but  also  with  respect  to 
the  judicious  treatment  of  the  case. 

In  these  cases,  the  hernia  being  enveloped  by  a  peritoneal  sac,  the  pathologist 
must  admit  one  of  two  explanations  of  its  development :  either  that  the  parietal 
peritonnum  of  the  abdomen  was  suddenly  pushed  downwards  b?fore  the  hernia  to 
form  its  sac ;  or  that  a  serous  canal  existed  continuous  with  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
which  became  converted  into  the  hernial  sac.  The  last  explanation,  being  strictly  in 
accordance  with  anatomical  facts,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  one  which  the  morbid 
anatomist  will  adopt. 

The  congenital  patulence  of  the  funicular  portion  only  of  the  vaginal  process  of 
the  peritonteum  is  capable  of  proof  by  anatomical  examination,  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  question  its  remaining  so  during  the  later  periods  of  life,  than  to  dispute 
the  fact  of  the  occasional  unobliterated  state  of  the  entire  length  of  the  vaginal  pro(»« 
to  the  fundus  of  the  scrotum  in  adult  life.  We  are  able  to  adduce  abundant  (acts  to 
prove  the  development  of  hernia  in  such  cases,  if  space  permitted. 

In  advancing  adult  life,  the  orifice  of  the  hernial  sac  still  maintains  its  onginsl 
relations  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  especially  its  depth.  Under  tbeee 
circumstanooM,  a  hernia  having  existed  many  years,  the  abdominal  rings  are  not 
approximated,  but  remain  widely  separated.  A  man,  forty-five  years  old,  wv 
operated  upon  by  myself  on  account  of  strangulated  oblique  inguino  scrotal  bemii, 
with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  since  boyhood.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had 
found  any  difficulty  in  returning  the  protrusion.  The  orifice  and  neck  of  the  sac 
were  deeply  seated  ;  that  is,  the  index-finger  was  passed  along  the  inguinal  canal  to 
reach  the  abdominal  orifice  of  the  sac.  It  did  not  require  division,  but  was 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  reduction  of  the  hernia  after  the  sac  had  been 
opened,  and  a  large  quantity  of  serum  had  escaped.  His  case  terminated  suoosKsfuU y. 
The  testis  wad  at  the  fundus  of  the  scrotum,  and  separated  from  the  contents  of  the 
hernial  sac. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  frequency  of  these  varieties  of  hernia  into  the 
vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum. 

After  making  inquiry  of  patients  afflicted  with  inguino-scrotal  hernia  for  many 
years,  we  were  much  surprised  to  find  that  so  many  of  them  stated  that  the  protnuioii 
occurred  suddenly,  and  was  first  observed  when  the  dimensions  of  the  scrotum  vn^ 
increased  by  the  presence  of  the  hernia.  Another  circumstance  also  attmcted 
attention.  Robust,  healthy,  and  well-developed  men,  of  middle  age,  asserted  that  the 
rupture  first  descended  when  they  were  about  twenty  yean  old — a  eircumstance 
nowhere  specially  alluded  to;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  very  common  occarrmce. 
When  discussing  this  matter  with  friends,  and  stating  this  fact,  they  have  suggested 
that  working-men  might  not  be  very  accurate  in  their  statements,  and  that,  being 
habitually  thoughtless  of  their  persons,  no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  their 
assertions.  This  objection  has  had  its  due  consideration  and  weight  in  our  inquiring* 
and  we  have,  therefore,  only  referred  to  recent  casett,  or  accepted  the  accounts  afforded 
by  those  patients  who  seem  to  possess  a  fair  average  intelligence  and  might  be 
presumed  to  give  reliable  information  concerning  the  subject  of  inquiry.     During  the 
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two  years  1859  and  1860,  forty-fonr  patients,  suffering  more  or  less  from  inguinal 
hernia,  were  admitted  into  the  wards  of  Guy's  Hospital.  Among  them  were  twenty- 
six  cases  of  hernia  into  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum  ;  and  of  these,  twelve 
had  the  testis  and  hernia  in  contact  (the  hernia  congenita  of  Haller),  whilst  in  the 
remaining  fourteen  the  hernia  occupied  the  funicular  portion  of  the  canal,  and  was 
separate  from  the  testis.  In  several  patients  the  hernia  was  developed  suddenly,  and 
reached  the  scrotum  at  once,  the  first  time  it  was  observed,  even  in  adult  life,  the 
men  being  robust^  and  well-developed.  The  respective  ages  of  the  patients,  at 
the  time  they  came  under  examination,  varied  between  fourteen  months  and  forty- 
seven  years. 

Pott  wrote,  nearly  a  hundred  years  since :  '  Ruptures  attended  vrith  that  par- 
ticular circumstance  which  brings  them  under  the  description  mentioned  in  the  title, 
are  said  to  be  very  rare ;  but  from  what  I  have  observed,  both  in  the  living  and  in 
the  dead,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  happen  much  ofltener  to  adults  than  they 
are  suspected  to  do.' ' 

To  demonstrate,  perhaps  even  more  satisfactorily,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  inguinal  hernia  is  developed  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  we  may  refer  to 
the  Reports  of  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society,  so  industriously  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Kingdon. 

The  total  number  of  males  applying  at  the  Society  during  the  years  1860  and  1861, 
whose  ages  were  ascertained  at  the  time  the  hernia  was  first  observed,  amounted  to 
7,543 ;  of  these,  3,963,  or  383  more  than  half,  had  reached  only  thirty  years  of  age. 
Thus  it  appears  certain  that  inguinal  hernia  is  developed  very  frequently  before 
thirty  years  of  age. 

This  statement,  which  may  be  accepted  as  correct,  is  fully  supported  by  reference 
to  the  table  I  have  arranged  from  the  Report  of  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society 
(see  table,  p.  748).  By  this  it  appears  that  inguinal  hernia  occurs  very  frequently 
during  the  first  twelve  months  after  birth.  This  happens  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
genital persistence  of  the  canal  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum.  Its  fre- 
quency then  diminishes  to  puberty,  after  which  period  the  cases  rapidly  increase  to  the 
completion  of  thirty  years  of  age. 

Taking  periods  of  ten  years,  or  decades,  the  frequency  of  inguinal  hernia  at 
different  ages  is  well  seen  (see  table,  p.  796).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  decade 
contains  the  largest  number  of  cases,  and  next  the  third  or  that  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  of  age.   From  this  period  of  life  the  cases  deci-ease  in  a  rapid  ratio. 

ffmir-gloM'shaped  contraction  of  the  sac  of  oblique  irujuinal  /lemia, — An 
uncommon  peculiarity  in  the  conformation  of  the  sac  itself  of  an  oblique  inguinal 
hernia  occurs  in  consequence  of  a  narrowing  of  its  walls  at  a  point  corresponding  with 
the  site  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  or  a  little  below  that  point  in  the  scrotum 
between  the  testis  and  that  aperture.  When  a  hernia  fills  the  sac,  it  may  become 
strangulated  by  this  constriction.  The  outline  of  the  hernial  tumour,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  sac,  exactly  resembles  the  shape  of  the  ordinary  hour-glass :  hence  the  name 
given  to  it  It  is  always  associated  with  the  congenitally  open  state  of  the  vaginal 
process  of  the  peritonaeum.  The  result  of  the  imperfect  closure  of  this  sheath  at  that 
part  where  union  of  its  walls  normally  takes  place  is  to  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  a  ring  or  circular  constriction  within  this  process  of  the  peritoneum  at  the  point 
where  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  testis  and  tunica  vaginalis  propria  funiculi  meet 
together.  Instead  of  the  upper  division  of  this  canal  being  closed,  and  the  two  divi- 
sions, by  this  means,  rendei^  distinct  from  each  other,  they  communicate  freely.  The 
result  is,  that  a  hernia  passes  through  the  abdominal  orifice  of  the  funicular  portion 
of  the  canal,  traverses  it,  and  then  passes  through  the  constriction  into  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  testis,  which  gland  it  touches.     Instances  of  this 

'  An  Account  iff  a  particular  kind  of  Rupture,  ^c,  viz.  (hat  in  which  the  Intestine  or 
Omentum  is  found  in  the  same  cavity  and  tn  contact  tvith  the  Testicle,  by  P.  Pott.  Lend.  1766, 
2nd  edit.  p.  '6. 
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constricteil  condition  oi  the  sac  of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  are  related  by  Pott,^ 
Wrisberg,  Le  Cat,  Scarpa,*  Pelletan,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Case. — A  labourer,  20  years  old,  wm  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  in  September  1856,  in 
a  state  of  great  prostration,  and  having  a  rupture  in  the  left  side  of  the  scrotum.  There  had 
never  been  any  tumour  noticed  until  seveDty-eight  hours  before  admission.  All  obserren 
were  struck  with  the  small  size  of  the  neck  of  the  tumour,  its  pear-shaned  form,  thus  closelr 
resemblinff  the  outline  of  a  hydrocele,  and  the  seeming  abrance  of  the  left  testis.  The  external 
abdominal  ring  was  distinctly  recognisable,  and  I  could  pass  my  fingers  through  it,  but  I 
could  not  make  out  distinctly  the  spermatic  cord.  On  palpation  a  very  audible  gurglinfr 
sound  was  produced  in  that  division  of  the  swelling  between  the  internal  ring  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  scrotum,  the  integuments  of  which  were  red,  tense,  and  shining.  The  whole 
tumour  was  divisible  into  a  superior  division  and  an  inferior.  ThiB  laat,  which  was  the 
largest,  remained  unaltered  by  manipulation,  was  firm,  and  resisted  pressure,  although  slightlr 
elastic,  and  was  very  painful  when  compressed.  The  upper  division  was  soft,  and  the  swellini; 
entirely  disappeared  when  slight  pressure  was  applied;  but  it  was  reproduced  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  muscles,  or  by  pressure  on  the  abdomen  above  the  internal  ring. 
All  the  symptoms  of  strangulated  intestine  being  strongly  marked,  and  considering  that  the 
liberation  of  the  hernia  was  imperative,  I  administered  chloroform ;  and  finding,  when  the 
man  whs  fully  under  its  influence,  that  I  wm  still  unable  to  reduce  the  protrusion,  I  deter- 
mined to  operate  at  once.  An  incision  of  the  integuments,  four  inches  lon$?,  was  made,  the 
direction  of  which  was  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  tumour,  and  the  centre  eorreapoBded 
with  the  site  of  the  external  abdominal  ring.  This  aperture,  although  seen,  was  not  sbarply 
defined.  I  could  now  pass  my  finger  upwiuda  on  the  outside  of  the  hernial  sac  to  the  internal 
ring,  and  trace  its  boundary.  A  very  distinct  constriction  was  now  seen  in  the  body  of  th^ 
tumour,  producing  the  form  of  an  ordinary  hour-glass.  This  constriction  corresponaed  with 
the  ramus  of  the  pubes  over  which  it  crossed.  I  opened  the  superior  division  or  the  hernial 
sac  above  this  constriction,  and  exposed  healthy  intestine  onlv.  I  next  endeavoured  to  extii- 
cate  the  bowel  from  the  inferior  aivision  of  the  sac ;  but  1  was  unable  to  release  it.  A 
grooved  director  was  carefully  introduced  into  the  inferior  sac,  and  much  blood-tinged  serum 
escaped  alonr  the  fiiTOOve.  Still,  even  when  all  the  serum  had  run  out,  and  traction  wm 
made  on  the  bowel  from  above,  it  was  inextricable !  What  chance  then  was  there  of  reduc- 
ing the  bowel  by  the  taxis  P  The  constriction  of  the  sac  having  been  divided,  the  strangnlatfd 
bowel  was  easi^  returned  into  the  abdominal  cavity  without  any  enlaiffement  of  its  abdo- 
minal orifice  being  required.  The  left  testis  was  visible  at  the  fundus  of  the  sac — safficient 
evidence  that  the  hernia  had  descended  into  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum.  TKi* 
man  recovered. 

Other  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  my  practice.  They  are  not,  I  suspect,  qiute  •» 
imcommon  as  at  first  sight  we  might  be  led  to  assume.  Out  of  forty  cases  of  obhaue  ingnnuii 
hernia,  which  Mr.  Kingdon  select^  for  me,  in  order  to  illustrate  quite  a  difierent  subject,  I  tind 
that  he  observed  the  characteristic  hour-glass  constriction  of  the  scrotal  tumour  in  K>ur  men  in 
whom  the  hernia  was  developed  at  the  respective  ages  of  17,  20,  and  90  years,  koA  one  in 
boyhood. 

But  what  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  constriction  of  the  briwel  by  the  eac  at  such  as 
imusual  part  P  Let  us  seek  for  it  oy  an  examination  of  preparations  ancl  a  reference  to  tb« 
physiological  changes  taking  place  in  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonseum  before,  or  m"^ 
after,  birth.  Before  doing  this,  let  us  distinctly  isolate  and  exclude  from  the  clam  of  cs'^ 
about  which  we  are  writing  all  those  in  which  the  impediment  to  the  reduction  of  tlie  henna, 
or  the  cause  of  constriction  of  the  bowel,  depends  upon  the  development  of  ad  vent  it»oiiabai»l« 
crossing  the  cavity  of  the  sac  without  any  definite  or  apecific  arrangement.  Hernial  ^*cs 
showing  such  peculiarities  as  last  mentioned,  are  preserved  in  the  London  museums ;  but  th^r 
are  quite  foreign  to  our  immediate  purpose,  and  belong  to  a  perfecUy  distinct  cateporv  «5 
regards  their  development  and  relations  to  the  sac  and  its  contents. 

In  the  cases  we  are  now  describing  the  hernial  protrusion  and  testis  are  in  contact,  oUmt- 
wise  the  ca^e  would  not  belong  to  this  class. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  IU)yal  College  of  Surgeons  there  is  a  Hunterian  preparation,  N'^ 
1343,  thus  described  in  the  catalogue :  '  The  sac  of  a  large  congenital  hernia.  The  exter:<ir 
of  the  sac  is  uneven  and  sacculated,  through  the  unequal  yielding  of  difierent  parta  of  its 
walls :  the  testicle  is  situated  at  the  lowest  nart.*  This  account  ia  not  auificieiitly  eixplkit  ^r 
descriptive  of  the  structure  of  the  hernial  sac  and  its  relations  to  the  teatis.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  interior  of  the  sac  shows  a  larfre  superior  division  and  a  small  inffn  -r. 
In  the  latter  the  testis  may  be  recognised ;  but  between  the  divisions  an  imperfect  aeptuni.  "»* 
perforated  diaphragm,  existed  before  the  vertical  section  of  the  entire  sac  was  made,  and  Vr 
means  of  this  foramen  a  communication  was  established  between  them.  The  ahaip^  welt- 
defined,  free  edges  of  this  septum  are  seen  stretching  from  the  sac-wall  to  the  teataa,  as  vU 
as  its  strong  attachment  to  tne  sac  itnelf.     Now  assume  the  cut  edges  of  this  aac  to  be  joi;*^ 


»   Chir.  IVorkJt,  edit.  8vo,  1808,  vol.  ii.  pp.  118,  184,  case  xiv. 

>  A  Treatise  on  Hernia  ;  transkted  by  Wiahart,  8vo.  1814,  p.  138,  pL  v.  fig.  2. 
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together,  aud  the  superior  and  inferior  eacculi  would  be  complete,  although  Any  foreign  body 
might  he  passed  from  the  one  into  the  other.  A  hernia,  for  example,  filling  the  upper 
saccuius,  might  pass  from  it  through  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm  into  the  lower,  and  then 
become  constricted  by  the  margins  of  this  annular  contraction. 

But  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  at  Guy's  Hospital,  No.  2368,  at  once  affords  a  satisfactoiy 
due  to  the  aolution  of  these  somewhat  remarkable  cases.  It  is  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peri- 
ton»um  taken  from  a  child.  It  shows  a  portion  of  the  parietal  peritonssum  of  the  abdomen 
with  the  whole  process  extending  downwards  from  it.  This  process  has  been  opened  along 
the  whole  extent  of  its  anterior  surface.  At  the  superior  extremity  the  canal  communicated 
with  the  abdomen,  and  at  the  inferior  extremity  the  testis  may  be  seen ;  and  between  these 
two  points,  about  midway,  the  cavity  is  contracted.  When  tbis  tube  was  uncut,  there  must 
have  oeen  an  opening  or  narrow  passage  near  its  centre,  through  which  a  protrusion,  escaping 
by  the  abdominal  orifice,  and  traversing  the  funicular  portion  of  the  vaginal  process,  must 
have  passed  to  reach  the  testis.  A  constriction  resembhng  this  formed  the  impediment  to 
the  reduction  of  the  hernia  in  the  cases  above  described. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  describes  a  hernial  sac  of  this  kind  which  came  under  his  observation  in 
connection  with  an  obscure  case  oc  hernia,  which  he  has  recorded  in  the  '  London  Medical 
Gazette '  of  1828.^  '  There  was  another  remarkable  circumstance  observed,  which  related 
to  the  sac  lodged  in  the  scrotum.  At  the  lowest  part  there  was  a  hole  of  communication 
between  that  sac  and  the  cavity  which  is  between  the  coats  of  the  testicle.  This  orifice  was 
so  large  thAt  the  finger  could  be  passed  through  it ;  and  its  margins  were  so  dense  as  to  resist 
dilatation.'  In  the  explanation  of  the  woodcut,  he  writes:  'A  bougie  has  been  passed  from 
the  hernial  sac  into  the  cavity  formed  by  the  tunics  of  the  testicle,  through  an  opening  which 
forms  a  communication  between  them.* 

A  careful  examination  of  the  second  figure  of  the  2nd  plate  of  Key's  edition  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper*s  work  on  Hernia  will  satisfy  any  one  that  it  delineates  a  case  of  the  kind  we  are 
describing.  It  was  a  '  congenital  hernia  firmly  constricted  by  an  annular  contraction  of  the 
sac  itself,'  although  described  as  a  '  a  band  of  membrane  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  through  an  aperture  in  which  the  intestine  has  protruded  and  become  strangulated.' 
The  hernia  is  seen  both  above  and  below  this  aperture;  the  portion  below  'discoloured 
b^  the  effects  of  strangulation '  produced  by  its  margins ;  the  portion  above,  <  below  the  internal 
ring  and  above  the  strangulating  band,  free  from  pressure  and  retaining  its  natural  appear- 
ance.' Now  in  this  description  we  have  but  a  repetition  of  the  appearances  I  observed  m  the 
case  under  my  own  treatment,  related  on  the  previous  page.  In  cliap.  xvi.  on  Conffenital 
Hernia,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  states  that  in  this  variety  '  the  stricture  is  much  oftener  found  to 
be  withm  the  msc  than  in  the  ordinary  kinds  of  hernia ; '  and  he  relates  a  case,  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  of  Lewee,  in  which  the  intestine  '  was  found  strangulatea  within 
an  aperture  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  intestine  appeared  to  have  suffered  more  from  this 
stricture  than  from  the  ring.' 

Lastly,  Mr.  Lawrence,'  when  describing  cases  of  this  kind,  records  one  in  which, '  about 
half-way  between  the  testis  and  groin,  the  hernial  sac  was  so  contracted  that  a  probe  only 
would  pass  into  the  stricture.'  In  this  case,  too,  the  abdominal  orifice  of  the  sac '  would  not 
admit  the  smallest  portion  of  the  tip  of  the  finger,'  and  it  also  formed  an  impediment  to  the 
reduction  of  the  hernia ;  in  this  respect  differing  from  my  case. 

By  these  qaotations,  to  which  numerous  instances  might  be  added,  especially  those 
recorded  by  Mr.  Pott,  with  dissections,  case  1 4,'  it  is  capable  of  demonstration  that  this 
class  of  cases  must  be  confined  to  those  forms  of  inguinal  hernia  dependent  upon  con- 
genital defect  or  persistence  of  the  vaginal  procass  of  the  peritonoeum  throughout  life. 

But  a  glance  at  a  plate  in  Camper's  work  ^  will  more  easily  explain  the  nature  of 
these  cases.  Fig.  2  shows  the  cavity  of  the  right  vaginal  process  of  the  peiitonieum 
opened  vertically  from  the  abdomen  to  its  inferior  termination ;  at  which  point  is 
seen  the  testis.  Fig.  3  shows  the  left  side,  in  which,  just  above  the  testis,  the 
entire  canal  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane united  together.  Should  it,  however,  happen  that  this  septum  is  not  complete, 
a  mere  contraction  takes  place,  and  a  ring  is  thus  formed,  keeping  up  a  communica- 
tion between  the  persistent  funicular  portion  of  the  vaginal  process,  which  is  above, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  imperfect  tunica  vaginalis  testis  below.  By  the  constant 
pressure  around  a  hernia,  the  tissues  composing  this  annular  contraction  of  the 
hernial  sac  become  more  and  more  dense^  until  it  forms  a  firm,  fibrous  callous  ring 
at  the  situation  where  the  tunica  vaginalis  ordinarily  terminates  just  above  the  testis ; 
its  variable  distance  from  that  gland  depending,  in  different  cases,  upon  the  hit^r 

>  Vol.  i.  p.  484;  also  a  woodcut.  '  On  Hupturea,  6th  edit.  p.  574. 

»  His  Chirurgical  Works,  edit.  1808,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 
*  leones  Hemiarum,  Ub.  x.  1801. 
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or  smaller  size  of  the  protniBion,  and  the  consequent  distension  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  these  cases,  of  hernia  into  the  vaginal  prooees 
of  the  peritonaeum,  and  the  ordinary  form  of  inguino-scrotal  hernia,  is  formed  by  the 
manner  of  their  development,  the  age  at  which  they  first  appear,  and  their  configun- 
tion.  Whilst  the  common  form  is  developed  slowly,  these  appear  suddenly,  and 
often  pass  at  once  into  the  scrotum  without  resting  in  the  inguinal  canal.  They  are 
noticed  in  the  earliest  infancy,  throughout  childhood,  and  during  early  adult  life. 
Their  form  or  outline  \s  highly  characteristic.  The  tumour  projects  in  a  remarkaUe 
manner  from  the  external  outlet  of  the  inguinal  canal ;  directly  the  rupture  escnpei 
from  the  embrace  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  the  form  is  more  globular  and 
i*ounded  in  comparison  with  the  pyriform  outline  of  the  hernia  of  slow  formation  in 
adult  life.  The  testis  may  or  may  not  be  felt ;  when  it  is  easily  detected,  it  is 
evident  that  the  gland  and  rupture  are  in  separate  sacs,  and  vice  versd. 

In  the  hour-glass- shaped  variety  the  configuration  alone  is  sufficient  to  attract 
notice  and  lead  to  its  diagnostication. 

When  the  hernia  is  reducible,  the  depth  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring  and  the 
length  of  the  inguinal  canal  are  discoverable  by  tactile  examination. 

The  importance  of  recognising  these  cases. — It  is  highly  important  to  reoc^fnise 
the  cases  of  hernia  into  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum,  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  especially  in  relation  to  their  treatment.  Much  more  severe  constitutional 
symptoms  usually  accompany  strangulation  in  these  cases,  and  this  condition  of 
the  hernia  takes  place  more  rapidly  than  when  the  hernial  sac  has  been  of  slov 
formation.  They  require,  therefore,  the  liberation  of  the  bowel  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  reducing  these  protrusions  by  the  talis, 
in  conseqaence  of  the  depth  of  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  the  inability  of  the  operator  to 
fix  it  or  command  its  movements,  the  contiuction  of  its  orifice,  its  unyielding  textai^ 
and  the  length  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  or  that  part  of  it  lying  between  the  two 
inguinal  rings  within  the  inguinal  canal.  In  cases  of  the  hour-glass  contraction  of 
the  sac,  the  taxis  is  generally  useless  if  the  bowel  has  been  strangulated  but  a  fev 
hours,  and  persistence  in  such  attempts  is  extremely  hazardous.  Under  any  con- 
ditions, the  surgeon  must  remember  that  two  distinct  and  separate  contractioni 
exist,  through  which  the  rupture  must  have  passed ;  one  of  these  being  situated  in 
the  body  of  the  sac,  the  other  being  its  true  ventral  orifice.  Either  of  these  contrac- 
tions, or  both  of  them,  may  ofier  insuperable  impediments  to  the  reduction  of  the 
hernia,  unless  their  tissues  be  cut. 

If  we  scrutinise  any  large  number  of  cases  of  inguinal  hernia  adnxitted  into  the 
hospitals,  a  majority  of  those  requiring  the  liberation  of  the  bowel  by  a  cutting 
operation  are  patients  under  30  years  of  age.  At  St.  George's  Hospital,  out  of  28 
males  suffering  with  strangulated  oblique  hernia,  17  were  under  30  years  of  age ;  U 
had  passed  that  age.^  At  Guy's  Hospital,  of  57  cutting  operations  performed  in 
order  to  liberate  a  strangulated  inguinal  hernia,  33  belonged  to  the  class  of  which 
we  are  writing,  24  were  of  the  old  slowly-forming  variety.  Next,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  with  how  much  greater  facility  the  old  inguino-scrotal  hernia  is  reduced 
by  the  taxis,  than  that  descending  into  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritomeum,  we 
may  refer  to  1 29  cases  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  admitted  also  into  Guy's  Hospital. 

Of  these,  59  had  traversed  the  canal  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum, 
70  belonged  to  the  old  inguino-scrotal  variety.     Or,  tabulated  thus  : 


Of  inguino-scrotal,  the 
aac  of  which  formed 
alowly 

Of  ing.-scrotal  descend- 
ing along  the  vaginal 
process  of  peritomeum 


1     operation  .  24  or  25*53  per  cent. 


Q^      r  requiring  a  cutting 
•I      operation 

[reduced  by  taxis      .  70  „  74*46 
go      r  requiring  a  cutting 
^^     {     operation      .        .  33  or  3586  per  cent. 
*^~^    [reduced  by  taxis       .  60  „  6304       „ 


^  Medical  Times  and  GazeUe,  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  624. 
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Another  subject  of  great  importance  relates  to  the  application  of  the  taxis.  In 
some  of  those  cases  in  which  the  hernia,  when  strangulated  by  the  orifice  of  the  sac, 
was  supposed  to  have  been  i«tamed  into  the  abdomen  in  a  mass,  more  careful  ex- 
aminution  aiter  death  showed  that  the  inguinal  portion  of  the  sac  was  burst,  and 
that  the  bowel  had  been  pushed  through  the  laceration,  and  was  lying  outside  the 
peritonaeum,  between  it  and  the  internal  abdominal  fesda.  This  accident  is  more 
fully  described  at  page  780.  In  these  cases,  also,  the  mouth  of  the  sac  is  sometimes 
detached  from  its  connections.  When  the  patient  is  youthful,  and  the  ansBsthetic 
effects  of  chloroform  are  fully  produced,  great  caution  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  using 
the  taxis,  on  account  of  the  slight  and  delicate  connectious  of  the  peiitomeum  to  the 
neighbouring  parts  at  this  early  age. 

Difficulties  also  attend  the  operations  on  these  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  depth 
of  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  the  variable  position  of  the  testis,  and  the  varieties  which 
may  be  encountered  in  the  disposition  of  the  hernial  sac,  all  of  which  have  been 
before  described. 

Infantile  hernia, — The  infantile  hernia  of  Hey,  and  the  encysted  hernia  of  the 
tunica  vi^;iualis  of  Astley  Cooper,  are  synonymous  terms  for  a  variety  of  the  oblique 
inguinal  hernia,  depending  likewise  upon  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  peritonsei.  The  state  of  that  sheath  which  precedes  the  development  of 
this  kind  of  hernia  depends  upon  the  ventral  orifice  being  closed,  but  the  canal 
persisting  from  that  point  to  the  testis.  The  hernia  slowly  pushes  before  it  the 
parietal  peritoneum  of  the  abdomen  into  this  sheath,  and  when  the  parts  are  dissected 
it  is  seen  that  '  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  continued  up  to  the  abdominal  ring,  and 
endoses  the  hernial  sac,'  as  Mr.  Hey  describes.  In  this  manner  '  the  jirotruded 
parts,  together  with  the  sac,  are  contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis '  (Lawrence, 
*  A  Treatise  on  Ruptures,'  p.  576). 

The  name  given  by  Hey  to  this  variety  of  hernia  leads  the  reader  to  infer  that 
it  is  always  developed  in  infancy.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  Hey's  case  was 
an  infant,  fifteen  months  old.  Forster's  case,  related  by  Cooper,  was  thirty-one  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  The  duration  of  the  rupture  is  not  specially  stated, 
but  the  description  induces  us  to  believe  that  it  had  not  existed  long.  In  Lucas's 
case  the  rupture  was  developed  at  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  man  in 
Forster's  second  case  had  been  ruptured  all  his  life.  Mr.  Holmes  reports  a  case  in 
which  the  rupture  was  developed  at  about  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  I  operated  upon 
a  man  in  Guy's  Hospital,  forty-two  years  old,  who  was  not  ruptured  until  he  had 
completed  his  thirty-fifth  year. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  very  rare.  Their  precis  nature  is  usually  only  detected 
during  the  time  of  the  operation,  when  the  surgeon  finds  that  on  cutting  into  the 
tumour,  a  serous  cavity  is  opened,  which  contains  the  hernial  sac,  invested  externally 
by  a  serous  membrane.  Within  this,  the  true  hernial  sac,  the  rupture  is  found.  The 
operator  may  also  be  a  little  puzzled  by  finding  the  tumour  so  i-emarkably  movable, 
after  he  has  incised  the  first  serous  sac.  The  whole  tumour,  with  the  testis  attached 
to  its  walls,  falls  out,  and  seems  to  be  only  suspended  by  its  attachment  to  the  margins 
of  the  external  abdominal  ring. 

Inguino-§erot(U  hernia  of  $low  formation. — ^That  variety  of  oblique  inguino-scrotal 
hernia  which  occurs  in  middle  and  latiC  adult  life,  and  forms  for  itself  its  own  sac  by 
pushing  the  parietal  peritoneum  before  it,  causes  at  first  a  alight  swelling  at  the 
intemd  abdominal  ring,  slowly  traverses  the  inguinal  canal,  and  at  last  occupies 
more  or  less  of  the  scrotum.  To  the  'pointing'  of  the  hernia  at  the  internal 
inguinal  ring,  as  M.  Malgaigne  aptly  terms  it,  the  attention  of  the  suigeon  is  some- 
times drawn.  Upon  inspection,  a  slight  elevation  of  the  integuments  over  the 
internal  inguinal  ring  is  observable,  which  becomes  more  prominent  when  the 
patient  contracts  the  abdominal  muscles  or  coughs,  especially  if  standing  erect.  In 
this  posture,  and  under  similar  influences,  if  the  finger  be  placed  over  the  ring,  the 
hernia  is  projected  against  it,  and  the  sensation  thus  induced  is  termed  the  impulse 
of  the  rupture. 
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At  this  period  a  troflB  should  be  oooBtaiitly  worn.  If  made  to  fit  comfortably,  it 
will  prevent  the  farther  escape  of  the  viscera ;  and  by  counteracting  their  propelling 
force  against  the  parietal  peritonaeum,  the  development  of  the  hernial  sac  is  arrested. 

As  the  hernia  descends  farther  from  the  internal  inguinal  ring,  it  produces  a 
swelling  in  the  inguinal  canal.  The  long  axis  of  the  tumour  is  parallel  with 
Foupart's  ligament,  and  therefore  follows  the  oblique  direction  of  that  firm,  fibrous 
structnre,  from  above,  downwards  and  inwards.  This  bubonocele,  as  the  tumour  it> 
usually  called,  is  covered  by  the  integuments  of  the  groin  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  abdominal  oblique  muscle.  Along  its  superior  border  it  is  overlapped  by 
the  free  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles ;  along  its  inferior  by 
the  cremaster  muscle.  It  lies  upon  the  internal  abdominal  fascia  as  it  emei^ges  at 
the  internal  inguinal  ring,  afterwards  upon  the  conjoined  tendons  of  the  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis  muscles,  just  before  it  reaches  the  external  inguinal  ring. 
Under  these  dispositions  of  the  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres  of  the  abdominal  muscle^ 
the  hernial  sac  with  its  contents  is  in  a  very  especial  manner  under  the  influence  of 
their  contractions ;  more  especially  in  the  region  of  its  mouth  and  neck :  hence  a 
frequent  impediment  to  the  reduction  of  a  hernia.  The  spermatic  cord  usually  lie& 
behind  the  tumour  at  the  internal  inguinal  ring,  and  is  attached  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  sac  as  it  traverses  the  inguinal  canal. 

As  the  development  of  the  sac  advances,  it  is  pushed  through  the  external  inguinal 
ring,  over  the  os  pubis,  and  into  the  scrotum.  As  the  hernia  points  at  the  external 
inguinal  ring,  it  forms  a  somewhat  globular  swelling ;  but  as  its  bulk  increases,  in 
its  progress  towards  the  fundus  of  the  scrotum,  the  shape  of  the  tumour  is  generally 
pyriform,  when  the  scrotum  is  distended  with  the  heniia.  In  the  body  of  the 
tumour  contractions  or  depressions,  generally  following  an  oblique  or  transverse 
direction,  are  occasionally  observable.  Such  appearances  are  due  to  the  more  or  less 
yielding  tissues  of  the  scrotum. 

The  testis  is  usually  below  the  tumour,  sometimes  behind  it.  The  elementary 
structures  of  the  spermatic  cord  may  be  traced  along  its  posterior  or  outer  boundary, 
generally  close  together,  side  by  side,  but  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  separated 
from  each  other. 

When  the  hernia  is  reduced,  the  foreflnger  may  be  passed  with  fadlity  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  through  the  external  inguinal  ring,  the  inguinal  canal,  much 
shortened,  and  the  internal  inguinal  ring.  This  is  practicable  on  account  d[ 
the  approximation  of  those  rings  taking  place  from  the  pressure  of  the  hernia, 
and  the  relaxation  of  the  surrounding  structures.  The  mouth  of  the  sac  and  the 
inguinal  apertures  are  indeed  sometimes  so  stretched  that  the  finger  may  be  freAj 
passed  to  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis ;  and  the  pulsation  of  the 
epigastric  artery,  or  of  the  external  iliac,  may  be  felt  in  the  usual  situations  of  those 
vessels. 

Dicufnoaiication, — Every  inguinal  hernia  escapes  from  the  abdominal  cavity  abore 
Poupart's  ligament.  If,  therefore,  the  tumour  formed  by  an  inguinal  protrusion  be 
examined  whilst  in  the  inguinal  canal,  Poupart's  ligament  is  traceable  along  its  in- 
ferior border,  and  the  opening  where  the  tumour  seems  to  nuike  its  escape  from  the 
abdomen  is  above  the  same  fibrous  band.  It  may  be  always  <liiitingMinh^^  then, 
from  crural  hernia ;  for  that  kind  generally  escapes  through  the  crural  ring,  which 
is  situated  behind  and  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  that  ligament  may  be  always 
traced  along  the  superior  border  of  the  tumour.     Figs.  163,  167  should  beooinpar»l 

Again,  an  inguinal  hernia  reaches  the  scrotum  through  the  external  ipgniq^l  rin|& 
the  outer  pillar  of  which  is  formed  by  the  pubic  attachment  of  Poupart's  Ugament  to 
the  spinous  process  of  the  pubes.  Now  place  the  tip  of  the  finger  upon  the  last- 
mentioned  process  of  bone,  and  if  the  neck  of  the  tumour  lies  to  its  inner  side,  or 
between  the  finger  and  the  symphysis  pubes,  the  tumour  must  be  formed  by  a  pro- 
trusion which  has  passed  through  the  external  inguinal  ring;  a  fact  soffideotly 
demonstrative  of  an  inguinal  hernia.  Shoald  the  tumoar  be  to  the  outer  side  of  ths 
6nger,  the  probability  is  that  the  hernia  has  passed  through  the  erural  ring* 
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A  Tabidar  Arrangeinent  of  the  Characteristics  of  the  three  varieties  of  Oblique  Inguindl 

Hernia  in  Males, 


A.  Into  the  taoinal  pbocsbs  of  the 

PJUUTOXJBUII.    (Ifemia  wngentta 

HaUerl.) 


B.  Into  the  Fun icouiB  pobtiox 

of  the  vaginal  procen  of  the 

peritooKtun 


G.  IxoDiKo-eatoTAL;  Intotlietkiaesof 
the  acroinm 


1.  Is  developed  most  com- 
monly in  infimcj;  occaaionally 
in  youth ;  rarely  in  adult  life. 


2.  Is  suddenly  produced. 

3.  At  once  descends  along 
the  inguinal  canal  into  the 
scrotum. 

4.  May  rest  in  the  inguinal 
canal  when  the  testb  is  not  in 
the  scrotum. 


6.  Envelops  the  testis,  and 
lies  in  contact  with  that  oi^n. 


6.  The  orifice  of  the  hernial 
sac  is  contracted;  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  site  of  the  in- 
ternal ahdominal  ring. 

7.  Neck  of  the  sac  long  and 
tubular ;  it  lies  in  the  inguinal 
canal,  between  the  rings,  which 
are  not  approximated,  even  in 
the  adult. 

8.  Hernial  sac  a  direct  con- 
genital prolongation  of  the 
peritonssum  ;  tubular  when  not 
distended  with  a  hernia.  It 
reaches  the  testisin  the  scrotum, 
and  envelops  it.  Thus  there 
is  a  congenital  serous  canal  to 
receive  the  hernia. 


1.  Is  developed  fre- 
quently in  infancy ; 
often  in  youth  and  in 
adult  life. 

2.  The  same. 

3.  The  same. 


4.  May  rest  in  the 
inguinal  canal  when  the 
testis  is  in  the  scrotum. 


5.  The  testis,  at  the 
fundus  of  the  scrotum, 
occupies  its  own  serous 
sac,  which  separates  it 
from  the  hernia.  It 
usually  produces  a  very 
distinct  prominence  at 
this  part. 

6.  The  same. 


7.  The  same. 


8.  Hernial  sac,  a  di- 
rect congenital  prolong- 
ation of  the  peritonaeum ; 
tubular  when  not  dis- 
tended with  a  hernia. 
It  does  not  extend  into 
the  scrotum  so  low  as 
the  testis.  A  congenital 
serous  canal  exbts  to 
receive  the  hernia. 


I.  Occurs  in  adults,  I  believe, 
exclusively. 


2.  Is  slowly  produced. 

3.  By  slow  degrees  traverses 
the  inguinal  canal  and  scrotum. 


4.  May  remain  in  the  in- 
guinal canal  for  an  indefinite 
period,  the  testis  being  in  the 
scrotum. 

5.  Isseparate  from  the  testis, 
which  is  at  the  fundus  of  the 
scrotum,  usually. 


6.  Orifice  of  the  sac  large 
and  near  the  external  abdo- 
minal ring. 


7.  Neck  of  sac  short,  di- 
lated; inguinal  canal  shorts 
ened ;  the  rings  being  approxi- 
mated. 


8.  Hernial  sac  a  new  for- 
mation, and  slowlv  developed 
by  the  pressure  or  the  i^bdo- 
minal  TiBoera  against  the 
parietal  abdominal  perito- 
naeum, which  by  extension 
before  the  hernia  is  thus  formed 
into  a  sac  for  it  Here  the 
hernia  forms  its  own  sac  by 
pushing  the  peritonaBum  before 
It.  llie  tuDular  character  of 
the  sac  is  wanting. 


Differential  dtagnoHicaiion. — The  aurgeon  is  often  required  to  distinguiah 
between  inguino-ecrotal  hernia  and  some  other  tumours  developed  in  the  inguinal 
region  and  scrotum. 

These  are— Ist,  the  dififerent  kinds  of  hydrocele ;  2nd,  the  encysted  spermatocele 
connected  with  the  epididymis ;  3rd,  varicocele  of  the  spermatic  veins ;  4th,  inflam- 
mation of  an  old  hernial  sac,  and  the  results  of  such  inflammation  ;  5th,  inflammatory 
auctions  and  other  diseases  of  the  testis,  the  cord,  and  their  coverings ;  6th,  hiematocele ; 
7th,  malpoHtions  of  the  testis ;  8th,  inflammatory  and  other  diseases  of  the  inguinal 
lymphatic  glands ;  9th,  growths  of  &t  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  inguinal  canal 
and  upon  the  spermatic  cord;  10th,  diseases  of  the  integuments  of  the  scrotum, 
especially  growths,  as  elephantiasis. 
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The  nature  of  these  diseases  being  described  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  the  ob> 
nervations  we  have  to  make  in  relation  to  the  differential  diagnosis  between  tbem 
and  inguino-scrotal  ruptures  may  be  condensed  iiito  a  tabular  form.  This  plan  wa> 
suggested  by  the  perusal  of  a  chapter  written  by  M.  Yidal  (de  Cassis),  entitled 
*  Chronic  Tumours  of  the  Scrotum  considered  in  a  Diagnostic  Point  of  View/  * 

To  one  variety  of  hydrocele  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  make  a  special  allusion.  In 
rare  instances  serum  collects  in  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritomeum,  nrhen  its 
ventral  orifice  is  patent,  and  the  accumulated  fluid  may  be  pressed  out  of  the  sc^^tuin 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  through  that  aperture.  This  condition  usually  oocnrs  in 
infants,  but  we  have  seen  it  in  adults,  complicated  even  with  a  hernia.  The  difi^cn- 
tial  diagnosis  is  stated  in  the  table. 

The  chronic  tumours  of  the  scrotum  may  be  arranged  in  two  divisions  : 
I.  The  reducible.    (See  table  below.) 

II.  The  irreducible.     (See  table  on  next  page.) 

C^racteristics  of  the  Heductble  Tumours  compared  with  Hernia. 


Tbeir  entrance  or  return  Into  the  abdomen 


1.   Inqvikal 

HBRNIA. 


S.  llTDROCBUi; 
OW  VAtilNAL  PRO- 
OSM  or  P£RI- 
TONJfiVM« 


»H,  Hydrockls 
art  ruNUHUjLR 
uivimtkji  or  VA- 

lkVPIftKlTON.KVM. 


'  Characten  In  common 


I 


4,  Vahuxh^kus. 


All  return  in- 
to the  abdomen 
most  easily  when 
the  patient  lies 
down  on  the 
back  and  when 
the  abdominal 
muscles  are  re- 
laxed. 


I 


Special  oharactera :  when 
without  complications 


1.  Hernia  enters  most 
readily.  When  once  com- 
menced, passes  in  quickly 
and  suddenly.  Entrance 
complete.  Opaque  and 
thick  neck  of  tumour. 
Testis  may  or  may  not 
be  percentible  imtil  re- 
duced.   No  vibration. 

2.  Hydrocele  of  vagi- 
nal process  of  peritonseum 
enters  slowly,  and  never 
suddenly.  Entrance  com- 
plete. Translucent  and 
small  neck  of  tiunour. 
Testis  imperceptible  until 
the  fluid  has  entered  the 
abdomen.    Vibration. 

3.  Hydrocde  of  funi- 
cular division  of  vaginal 
process  of  peritonssum 
enters  like  No.  2.  En- 
trance complete.  Trans- 
lucent. Neck  of  tumour 
may  pass  into  inguinal 
canal.  Testis  perceptible 
at  fundus  ot  tumour. 
Vibration. 

4.  Varicocele  enters 
very  slowly.  Entrance 
not  complete,  the  bulk 
of  tumour  only  dimi- 
nished.   iVb  vibration. 


Their  paMsge  Crom  the 
abdomen 


Spedal  cbanMstera 


1.  Is  developed  from  I 
above,  descends  when 
the    patient    rises    or  • 
exerts  the  abdominal  | 
muscles,     and      more 
quickly    than    others,  l 
The  finger  pressed  over  I 
the  ring  pn»venta   its 
descent. 

2.  Seems  to  be  de- 
veloped from  below 
upwards.  The  serum 
sometimes  reniaiDs  in 
spite  of  the  horizontal 
position. 


3.  Similar  to  No.  2. 


iS^tft  «*•  iWA.  e^Hetme,  edit.  1841,  vol.  v.  p.  716. 
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4.  The  tumour 
increases  like  hernia 
when  the  patient 
rises ;  but  it  incieases 
also  if  pressure  be 
made  over  the  course 
of  the  spermatic  veins 
in  the  inguinal  canal, 
or  if  the  blood  be  re- 
tarded in  its  passage 
along  tbem  in  any  way. 
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«1^  HERNIA. 

In  the  first  diviflion  there  are  : 

1.  iDguinal  hernia. 

2.  Hydrocele  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum. 

3.  Hydrocele  of  the  funicular  portion  of  the  same  process. 

4.  Varicocele  of  the  spermatic  veins. 

The  tumours  in  the  second  division  are  composed  very  often  of  fluids  only,  some- 
times almost  exclusively  of  solids,  but  occasionally  of  both  solids  and  fluids  in  variable 
proportions. 

Those  composed  of  fluids  are — 1,  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  testis; 
2,  hfematocele  in  the  same  sac  when  first  developed ;  3,  encysted  spermatocele  con- 
nected with  the  epididymis ;  4,  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

Those  formed  by  solids,  or  of  solids  and  fluids,  are— 1,  the  diseases  of  the  testLs  a, 
of  inflammatory  origin,  5,  specific  new  growths ;  2,  hsematocele  of  some  standing  in 
which  changes  have  taken  place ;  3,  diseases  of  the  spermatic  cord ;  4,  growths  of  (aX 
extending  from  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum  or  in  its  tissues ;  5,  diseases  of 
the  tissues  of  the  scrotum. 

Between  the  local  signs  of  an  inflamed  scrotal  hernial  sac,  especially  if  its  orifice 
be  plugged  by  omentum,  and  an  inflamed  hernia,  there  is  a  close  resemblance.  But 
from  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  absence  of  those  constitutional  syinptoms 
which  accompany  an  inflamed  hernia,  a  correct  diagnostication  may  be  formed. 

The  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  testis,  the  cord,  its  coverings,  and  the  tissiMK 
of  the  scrotum,  do  not  resemble  hernial  tumours  either  in  their  local  or  oonstitutiooal 
manifestations.  It  is  more  probable  that  a  hernial  protrusion  might  be  considered 
to  be  some  affection  of  those  organs,  than  that  they  ^ould  be  mistaken  for  a  hemu. 
The  history  of  the  case  usually  removes  all  doubt  as  to  its  nature. 

Treatment, — The  palliative  treatment  of  reducible  oblique  inguinal  hernia  oonsisu 
in  maintaining  perfect  and  unintermitting  retention  of  the  hernia;  for  if  this  be  done 
carefully  and  with  method,  a  permanent  cure  may  be  efiected,  especially  in  childrvo. 
The  cases  of  hernia  into  the  vaginal  process,  if  carefully  treated  immediately  after  the 
first  appearance  of  the  rupture,  and  before  the  walls  of  that  canal  have  been  stretched 
for  any  length  of  time,  are  generally  cured  by  the  employment  of  a  well-adjubted 
truss.  But  in  the  use  of  this  instrument  before  puberty,  great  attention  must  1« 
given  to  the  site  of  the  testis ;  for  the  pad  of  the  truss  might  press  injuriously  upoo 
that  organ.  The  spring  of  the  truss  must  not  be  too  powerful ;  for  if  the  pressure 
of  the  pad  upon  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  is  very  strong,  tlieir  tissues  are  absorbed 
where  the  pad  presses,  and  they  become,  in  consequence,  seriously  weakened.  Thv 
pad  should  prevent  the  escape  of  the  hernia  by  its  accurate  adjustment^  rather  thtf 
by  the  force  with  which  it  presses  against  those  apertures  through  which  the  hemift 
passes.  On  this  account,  each  individual  requires  to  have  a  truss  adapted  to  the  eott- 
figuration  of  the  body.  The  pad  should  be  applied  over  the  internal  ingvdnal  rin^. 
pressing  gently  upon  the  inguinal  canal  to  aflbrd  support  to  the  tissues  of  that  part, 
and  not  upon  the  external  inguinal  ring  and  pubes,  as  we  have  often  seen  it  applied. 
The  patient  should  be  enjoined  to  wear  the  truss  uninterruptedly,  except  only  wbco 
lying  in  bed  ;  to  adjust  it  carefully  before  leaving  bed  in  the  morning,  and  oo  oo 
account  to  permit  the  hernia  to  remain  for  a  moment  in  the  sac. 

When  the  hernia  has  acquired  large  dimensions,  or  has  become  irreducible,  a 
particular  form  of  appliance,  termed  the  bag- truss,  becomes  indispensable. 

The  radical  cure  of  reducible  inguinal  hernia, — ^The  commonly  unsuocessfol  i** 
of  the  operations  performed  on  the  principle  of  invagination,  as  advocated  by  Gcrdf, 
Wutzer,  and  others,  induced  Mr.  Wood  to  search  for  the  cause  of  iailare.  This  be 
attributes  to  the  want  of  union  between  the  invaginated  tissues  and  those  lying  hfiaxA 
them.  The  theory  of  Wutzer's  operation  is  to  induce  adhesion  between  the  fundus 
of  the  hernial  sac  and  the  entire  circumference  of  its  orifice,  as  well  as  entire  obliten* 
tion  of  the  other  parttt  of  the  sac  by  adhesive  inflammation.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  results  of  practice  do  not  uphold  the  theory.^ 

'  See  page  760  for  the  general  principles  which  should  guide  the  suigwn  aatothe»e 
operations. 
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Mr.  Wood  '  has  contrived  an  operation  by  which  he  believes  the  chances  df  failare 
above  mentioned  aie  prevented.  The  operator  requires  a  special  needle,  scalpel, 
compress  made  of  wood,  glass,  or  porcelain,  and  some  strong  hempen  thread.  The 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  should  be  completely  controlled  by  the  influence 
of  chloroform. 

After  an  incision  has  been  made  through  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  the  forefinger 
of  the  operator  is  pushed  behind  the  hernial  sac  as  far  as  possible  into  the  inguinal 
canaly  and  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord,  at  the  same  time  invaginating  the  tissues. 
The  needle  is  next  carried  by  the  side  of  the  finger  and  passed  through  the  conjoined 
tendons  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles,  the  inner  pillar  of  the  ex- 
ternal inguinal  ring,  and  the  integuments.  Great  care  is  required  to  avoid  including 
the  spermatic  cord.  A  thread  is  next  passed  through  the  eye  of  the  needle,  and  the 
latter  is  withdrawn,  leaving  one  end  of  the  thread  in  the  puncture.  The  needle, 
still  threaded,  is  next  passed  through  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  abdominal 
oblique  muscle  near  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  opposite  to  the  internal  inguinal  ring, 
and  its  point  brought  out  through  the  opening  in  the  int^^ments  first  made  by  it. 
A  loop  of  thread  is  left  behind,  and  the  needle,  with  the  thread  still  in  it,  is  again 
passed  through  that  portion  of  the  conjoined  tendons  which  lies  over  the  rectus 
muscle,  close  to  the  pubic  spine  and  the  inner  pillar  of  the  ring.  Its  point  is  now 
brought  through  the  first  puncture  for  the  third  time,  and  the  needle  altogether  with- 
drawn from  the  thread. 

Thus  a  loop  and  two  ends  of  thread  pass  through  one  opening  in  the  skin.  '  Two 
portions  of  thread  are  thus  placed  across  the  hernial  canal,  invaginated  fascia  and 
sac,  closely  embracing,  but  not  including,  the  spermatic  cord,  and  connecting  the  pos- 
terior or  deep  wall  with  the  anterior  and  superficial,  perforating  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  abdominal  oblique  muscle  in  three  places ;  but  ascaping  by  the  same 
aperture  in  the  skin '  (Wood).  The  compress  is  next  applied  over  the  canal  obliquely, 
and  the  two  ends  of  the  thread  passed  under  the  loop  and  tied  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  equable  adjustment  to  the  pressure. 

The  after-treatment  of  the  case  is  the.  same  as  that  adopted  in  similar  operations. 
Mr.  Wood  described  several  modifications  of  this  operation  in  which  wire  was 
used  with  good  results. 

The  taxis, — When  a  surgeon  has  a  case  of  irreducible  inguinal  hernia  to  treat,  his 
attention  should  be  particularly  devoted  to  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  tumour, 
in  order  to  diagnosticate  the  variety  under  observation.  He  should  ascertain  with 
accuracy  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  tumour  to  the  surrounding  parts  ;  the  posi- 
tion of  the  testis,  especially ;  the  length  of  time  the  patient  has  been  ruptured  ;  the 
mode  of  development  of  the  hernia,  whether  suddenly  or  slowly ;  the  treatment  pur- 
sued to  prevent  the  protrusion  from  taking  place ;  and  the  history  of  the  present 
state  of  the  rupture. 

Having  determined  the  variety,  if  the  state  of  the  tumour  permit,  he  may  employ 
gentle  pressure  in  order  to  reduce  the  protrusion,  remembering  the  direction  or  course 
it  has  taken,  and  the  circumstances  which  probably  cause  the  impediment  to  its  reduc- 
tion. The  abdominal  muscles  must  be  relaxed  as  much  as  possible  whilst  the  patient 
lies  on  the  back. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  describe,  in  this  place,  the  manipulative  proceedings,  as  the 
constitutional  measures  employed  to  render  them  more  efiective  have  been  detailed  at 
pp.  775-6.  A  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  of  inguinal  hernia  are  now 
reduced  by  taxis  than  formerly.  This  is  due  to  the  use  of  chloroform,  the  effects  of 
which  in  producing  total  annihilation  of  the  contractile  function  of  muscular  tissue 
are  so  important.  Small  inguino-scrotal  protrusions  are  not  reduced  with  the  same 
facility  as  large  ones.  When  such  a  protrusion  occurs  in  a  young  person,  and  has 
been  only  recently  developed,  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  taxis,  when  the  patient  is  fully 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  the  efforts  to  reduce  it  have  failed,  any  delay 

*  On  Rupture:    Inguinal^  Crural j  and  Umbilit^l^  ^c,  by  John  Wood.    8vo.  London, 
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in  removing  the  impediment  to  the  replacement  of  the  hernia  is  reprehensible.  To 
resort  to  any  other  measure  which  necessitates  the  occupation  of  time,  is  only  to 
ahandon  the  sufferer  to  additional  risk  of  the  loss  of  life. 

If  the  protrusion  be  compound — that  i»  to  say,  when  it  consists  of  a  large  mass  of 
omentum  and  a  very  small  knuckle  of  bowel — the  reduction  of  the  latter  is  eflected 
with  difficulty.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  the  hernia  is  one  of  uredocible 
omentum  of  long  standing,  from  old  adhesions,  and  a  small  piece  of  bowel.  Also, 
when  the  sac  is  distended  and  rendered  very  tense  by  a  considerable  effusion  of  semm. 
The  effoi'ts  of  the  surgeon  to  reduce  the  bowel  are  thereby  rendered  abortive  ;  for  if 
the  serum  cannot  be  made  to  pass  through  the  mouth  of  the  sac  into  the  abdomen, 
the  hernia  never  will. 

The  operation, — The  patient  should  lie  on  the  back,  with  the  pel  vie  region  slightly 
elevated,  unless  some  firm,  resisting  body,  as  a  mattress,  cushion,  or  table,  be  underneath . 
The  anatomical  points  which  the  surgeon  particularly  wishes  to  reach  or  display  in 
the  cutting  operation  are,  the  external  inguinal  ring,  the  aponeurcsiB  of  the  external 
'  abdominal  oblique  muscle,  the  internal  inguinal  ring,  and  the  mouth  of  the  hernial 
sao.  The  various  structures  which  constitute  the  coverings  of  the  hernial  sac  need 
not  be  displayed  with  rigorous  anatomical  precision.  They  differ  exceedingly  in 
density  and  development  in  different  cases.  The  length  of  the  incision  should  not  be 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  hernia.  Its  length  must  be  just  sufficient  to  eoqwae 
freely  the  anatomical  points  alluded  to  above,  and  no  more.  In  ordinary  cases,  the 
point  of  the  scalpel  should  be  inserted  through  the  integuments  at  about  one  to  two 
inches  above  the  assumed  centre  of  the  external  inguinal  ring,  and  carried  downwards 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tumour,  to  terminate  about  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  same  mark.  The  margins  of  the  external  inguinal  ring  are  next  oarafiilly 
exposed,  and  their  relations  to  the  tumour  examined.  They  should  not  be  cot  onkas 
it  be  imperatively  required  to  do  so.  The  deeper  coverings  of  the  hernial  sac  are 
next  carefully  incised,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a  grooved  director,  until  thai 
important  structure  is  reached. 

The  operator,  pressing  his  finger  upon  the  sac,  next  insinuates  it  through  lhi» 
external  inguinal  ring,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  structures  which  firmly 
encircle  the  neck  and  orifice  of  the  sac  outside.  Should  he  discover  any,  a  grooved 
director  may  be  guided  by  the  finger  underneath  them,  and  they  may  be  cat.  AiUr 
slight  pressure  made  upon  the  sac,  its  contents  are  sometimes  returned  into  th« 
abdomen  at  this  stage  of  the  operation.  If  their  reduction  be  not  practicable,  the 
peritoneal  sac  must  next  be  opened.  It  must  be  done  after  the  manner  described  at 
p.  783,  and  with  great  care.  Probably  some  serum  will  escape  when  the  sac  is  cut, 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  opening  in  the  sac  requires  to  be  sutiSeiently 
large  to  allow  the  operator  to  reach  its  orifice  easily,  and  to  examiner  its  contents. 
The  index-finger  is  now  passed  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  protrusion  upwards 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  when  an  impediment  to  its  further  passage  is  encoun- 
tered. The  tissues  which  bound  this  narrow  opening  constituto  Uie  impediment  to 
the  reduction  of  the  hernia.  The  operator  next  passes  the  hernia  bistoury  along  a 
grooved  director  or  upon  his  finger,  through  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  and  dividee  the 
structures  in  contact  with  the  knife  sufficiently  to  allow  the  ungual  phalanx  to  be 
passed  freely  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  direction  of  this  incision  shoold  be 
parallel  with  the  linea  alba.  A  few  small  arteries  are  occasionally  cut  during  the 
operation,  which  may  be  twisted  immediately. 

Oblique  inguinal  hernia  in  ths  female  $ex. — ^This  variety  occurs  at  very  early 
periods  of  life.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  umbilical  hernia,  it  is  the  only  kind 
developed  before  five  years  of  age.  Even  until  the  age  of  puberty  it  is  more  oomasan 
than  any  other  variety.  Ite  development  in  infajicy  is  doe  to  the  patnloos  state  «tf 
the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritonaeum,  otherwise  known  by  the  name  of  the  canal  of 
Nuck.  Doubtless  such  a  condition  of  this  process  remains  throughout  early  lifp, 
into  which  a  hernia  occasionally  and  suddenly  descends.     In  the  adult  female  this 
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lierniA  generally  forms  slowly  after  thirty  years  of  age.  But  I  have  met  with  double 
inguinal  hernia  in  a  well-formed  woman  aged  only  twenty-four  years,  who  had  never 
been  pregnant ;  she  had  worked  hard,  however. 

Its  anatomical  relations  are  alike  in  both  sexes,  merely  substituting  the  round 
ligament  in  the  female  for  the  spermatic  cord  of  the  male,  and  the  labium  pudendi 
for  the  scrotum. 

It  in  commonly  believed  that  inguinal  hernia  is  much  more  rare  in  women  than 
femoral.  However,  this  belief  seems  to  be  unfounded.  Mr.  Kingdon's  valuable 
tables  show  that  in  the  years  1860  and  1861,  1,582  females  at  all  ages,  suffering  with 
either  one  variety  of  hernia  or  the  other,  came  under  his  observation.  Of  these  761 
were  afflicted  with  inguinal  hernia,  and  821  with  femoral.  Or,  inguinal  hernia  was 
only  thirty  less  than  half  the  total  number,  whilst  femoral  was  but  thirty  more  than 
half.  Mr.  Kingdon  told  me  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  feel  the  ovaiy  in  the  sac  of 
an  inguinal  hernia  of  an  infant. 

'The  tumour  formed  by  an  inguino  labial  hernia  rarely  attains  the  si/e  so  often 
reached  by  inguino-scrotal.  Still,  we  have  seen  one  which  descended  more  than  half- 
way below  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  the  coverings  of  which  had  become  so  atten- 
uated that  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines  were  distinctly  visible.  When  of 
moderate  size,  it  is  generally  of  a  more  globular  figure,  and  it  has  a  longer,  more 
contracted,  narrow,  and  cylindrical  neck,  than  in  the  male  sex. 

In  forming  a  correct  diagnoetication  of  this  heiTiia  in  the  female,  the  same  ana- 
tomical points  must  be  taken  as  guides  which  have  been  already  described  when  that 
in  ihe  male  sex  was  under  consideration.  The  surgeon  should,  however,  particularly 
remember  that  a  hydrocele  of  the  round  ligament,  or  of  the  canal  of  Nuck,  is 
occasionally  developed,  which  might  lead  to  an  error  in  diagnosis. 

The  palliative  measures  described  as  being  suitable  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of 
inguinal  hernia  in  the  male  sex  are  applicable  in  these  also ;  but  if  the  hernia  become 
strangulated,  the  surgeon  must  act  with  promptitude  and  decision.  In  the  cases  we 
have  seen,  under  these  circuipstances,  the  symptoms  have  usually  been  rather  severe 
at  an  early  period  of  the  attack ;  and  in  those  upon  which  we  have  been  required  to 
operate,  the  impediment  to  the  reduction  of  the  bowel  was  at  the  orifice  of  the  sac, 
and  certainly  insuperable  without  a  cutting  operation. 

In  the  female  sex,  the  operator  must  be  guided  by  the  same  anatomical  points  in 
his  attempt  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  hernial  sac  as  in  the  male.  And  he  should 
remember  that,  occasionally  although  very  rarely,  the  bowel  may  be  constricted  by  a 
cxmtraction  of  the  sac  itself  near  the  external  inguinal  ring,  and  not  by  its  ventral 
orifice  only. 

Direct  inguwud  hernia. — The  variety  of  inguinal  hernia  characterised  by  the 
term  '  direct '  occurs  in  both  sexes.  It  belongs  to  that  class  in  which  the  hernial  sac 
is  formed  slowly,  or  is  an  accidental  or  acquired  formation.  The  only  exception  to 
the  slow  mode  of  formation  is  in  those  rare  cases  when  the  structures  immediately 
behind  the  external  inguinal  ring  are  lacerated  by  violence  and  a  hernia  protrudes. 
It  is  never  the  result  of  a  congenital  imperfection.  This  variety  is  sometimes  styled 
the  internal  inguinal,  from  the  &ct  that  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  parietal  abdominal  peritoneum,  is  ^placed  to  the  inside  of  the  internal 
epigastric  artery.     It  is  comparatively  rare. 

At  its  commencement  it  forms  a  prominence  where  it  points  behind  the  external 
inguinal  ring,  through  whicfi  it  passes  into  the  upper  part  of  the  scrotum.  The 
outline  of  the  tumour  which  it  forms  is  more  globular  than  that  produced  by  the 
oblique  course  of  the  variety  before  described.  It  seems  to  be  produced  by  something 
which  escapes  at  once  or  directly  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Henoe,  probably, 
its  specific  name.  The  mouth  of  the  sac  is  close  to  the  outer  border  of  the  pubic 
attachment  of  the  rectus  muscle,  the  posterior  surface  of  which  may  be  much  more 
easily  felt  when  the  hernia  is  reduced  than  in  the  oblique  variety.  On  the  outer  side 
of  the  orifice  of  the  sac  the  pulsations  of  the  internal  epigastxic  artery  may  be  felt. 
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The  finger  enters  the  abdominal  cavity  much  more  readily  in  direct  inguinal  hernia 
than  in  oblique.  Upon  ocular  examination  from  a  short  distance  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  line  passing  through  the  vertical  or  long  axis  of  the  tumour  lies  parallel  with 
the  linea  alba,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  inclining  or  curving  of  the  neck 
of  the  tumour  outwards  and  towards  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  as  is  observed  in  one 
formed  by  oblique  inguinal. 

In  its  passage  from  the  abdomen  a  direct  hernia  merely  traverses  tliat  small 
portion  of  the  inguinal  canal  which  lies  immediately  behind  the  external  ingoina! 
ring,  and  those  structures  which  form  that  part  of  the  fioor  of  that  canal  are  either 
pushed  before  the  hernia,  or  they  are  lacerated  when  the  hernial  sac  escapes  through 
the  opening  so  formed.  Those  structures  are  the  conjoined  tendons  of  the  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  and  the  pubic  portion  of  the  internal  abdominal 
fascia.     The  spermatic  cord  and  round  ligament  are  not  attached  to  the  hernial  sac 


Fio.  166.— Direct  Inguinal  Hernia. 


until  it  has  reached  the  external  abdominal  ring.  When  it  has  passed  that  point, 
they  lie  to  its  outer  side,  and  are  usually  less  identified  with  its  tissues  than  in  the 
oblique  variety. 

The  diagnostication  between  this  variety  of  inguinal  hernia  and  oblique  mnM  >»p 
formed  under  the  guidance  of  the  facts  before  described. 

The  palliative  treatment  requires  a  particular  kind  of  truss,  which  must  be  si^ 
constructed  as  to  give  support  to  the  defective  abdominal  walls  posterior  to  tL«» 
external  inguinal  ring. 

The  method  of  exposing  and  opening  the  hernial  sac  to  liberate  a  strangulate 
bowel  does  not  require  any  special  description  here.  Facts,  however,  w<Mthy  of  note 
are,  that  after  the  division  of  those  structures  superficial  to  the  external  inguinal 
ring,  the  spermatic  cord  may  appear  to  be  unusually  distinct,  and  that  the  deeply 
seated  coverings  of  the  hernial  sac  are  often  very  attenuated.  Considerate  care  is 
therefore  required  in  the  operation  of  incising  them. 

Inguinal  hemun  sometimes  pass  through  abnormal  apertures  m  th^  aponeurosis  r^f 
the  external  abdominal  oblique  muscle. — It  would  be  an  oversight  not  to  allude  to  the 
fact  that  an  inguinal  hernia  sometimes  passes  through  an  opening  or  division  of  Um* 
fibres  in  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  abdominal  oblique  muscle  dose  to  the  rinc. 
and  not  through  the  true  external  inguinal  ring,  whidi  is  then  traversed  by  th<f 
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spermatic  cord  alone.     Ruch  anatomical  varieties  are  rai*e,  and  would  only  require 
8ome  slight  modification  of  the  operation  to  meet  their  peculiarities. 

Femoral  Jumia,  also  called  crural  or  merocele,  was  not  accurately  distinguished 
from  some  forms  of  inguinal  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  desig- 
nation in  a  measui^  indicates  the  region  of  the  body  where  it  forms  a  tumour,  which/ 
however,  may  be  stated,  with  greater  precision,  to  be  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
thigh.  Its  anatomical  relations  were  not  accurately  defined  for  many  years  after  it 
was  known  to  pursue  a  different  course  to  inguinal ;  and  it  is  curious  to  follow  the 
gradual  development  of  our  knowledge  of  those  structures  immediately  interested  in, 
or  associated  with,  this  variety  of  rupture. 

The  principal  anatomical  points  which  should  be  examined,  from  the  outside  of 

Fig.  167. — Double  Femoral  Hernia,  the  outline  of  Poupart's  ligament  being 
remarkably  distinct  above  the  tumour  formed  by  it. 


the  thigh  as  well  as  from  within  the  abdomen,  are  the  following  :  the  ligainent  of 
Fallopius  or  of  Poupart ;  Gimbemat's  ligament ;  the  crural  canal  or  ring ;  the  fascia 
transversalis  and  iliaca,  or  the  internal  abdominal  fascia  of  the  iliac  fossa ;  the  falciform 
process  of  the  fascia  lata  and  the  saphenous  opening ;  and,  when  a  hernial  sac  exists, 
the  fascia  propria  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.^ 

Relations  of  the  moiUh  of  the  hernial  sac  to  the  internal  epigastric  artery  and  vein. 
The  orifice  of  the  peritoneal  sac  holds  important  relations  to  the  internal  epigastric 
vessels.  Some  pathologists  have  established  three  varieties  of  the  ordinary  kind  of 
crural  hernia  on  this  bRsis.  The  first,  in  which  the  orifice  of  the  sac  is  situated  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  epigastric,  external  crural  hernia ;  the  second,  where  it  lies  to 
the  inside  of  the  same  vessels,  the  middle  crural  hernia,  the  most  common ;  the  third, 
in  which  it  is  placed  to  the  inner  side  of  the  remains  of  the  obliterated  umbilical 
artery.     The  first  and  third  varieties  are  very  rare. 

Here  we  may  also  state  that  the  obturator  artery  ia  occasionally  given  off  from 

'  The  anatomy  of  these  various  parts  must  be  assumed  to  be  known  by  the  reader.  We 
may,  however,  dtlade  here  to  the  importance  of  noticing  the  structure  last  named,  viz.  the 
fascia  ]>ropria,  first  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  from  a  dissection  made  in  1800,  and 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  (No.  2503).  It  is  an  envelope 
which  is  found  on  the  outside  of  the  peritoneal  sac,  usually  separated  from  it  by  a  layer  of 
adipose  tissue. 
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the  infcemal  epigastric  or  femorali  and  that  when,  the  former  vesfsel  lies  to  the  outside 
of  the  orifice  of  the  hernial  sac,  the  obturator  artery  may  cross  closely  over  its  neck, 
and  dip  down  by  its  inner  side  to  enter  the  obturator  foramen. 

A  very  interesting  case,  with  a  well-drawn  illustration,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Spenoe 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,'  July  1855.  The  pulsation  of  a  large  Yessel  was 
felt  with  the  finger  before  its  division. 

Varieties  in  the  course  pursiied  by  the  sac  of  a  crural  hernia, — In  a  memoir  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Le  Gendre,  he  describes  four  rare  varieties  of  crural  hernia.^  They 
may  indeed  be  regarded  rather  as  curiosities,  on  account  of  their  rarity. 

1.  The  hernia,  as  soon  as  it  traverses  the  crural  ring,  passes  directly  int-emal  to 
and  behind  the  femoral  vessels,  and  rests  on  the  pectineus  muscle,  the  aponeurosis  of 
which  sometimes  forms  an  envelope  to  it ;  this  he  calls  the  pectinesl  crural  hernia, 
on  account  of  its  situation,  or  the  hernia  of  Cloquet,  in  honour  of  the  sui^gieon  who 
was  the  first  to  describe  it.  Callisen,  Vidal  (de  Cassis),  M.  Richet,  Dr.  lie  Gendre, 
and  Mr.  J.  Adams,^  have  recorded  similar  cases. 

2.  This  variety,  although  placed  internal  to  the  femoral  vessels,  is,  however, 
rather  far  from  them  ;  it  passes  through  that  resisting  fibrous  structure  which  bounds 
the  crural  canal  and  sheath  internally  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ligament  of  Gimb^nat 
Laugier,  who  was  the  first  to  notice  it,  calls  it  the  crural  hernia  through  Gimhemaii 
ligament,  or  the  hernia  of  Laugier.  Cruveilhier,  Demeaux,  Nuhn,  and  Le  Gendre 
have  also  dissected  cases  of  this  kind. 

3.  This  comprehends  the  variety  of  crural  hernia  which  Hesselbach  has  so  well 
described  and  figured.^  The  hernia  in  this  case  traverses  several  openings  in  the 
fascia  cribriformis,  and  then  presents  several  distinct  lobes,  which  give  it  a  charac- 
teristic appearance ;  it  is  ^  hernia  with  a  diverticulum  through  the  eribrifarm  JiMcia, 
or  the  hernia  of  Hesselbach.  Le  Gendre  and  Malgaigne  have  dissected  examples  of 
this  variety  of  rupture,  which  the  former  believes  to  be  not  so  very  rare. 

4.  Lastly,  a  variety  in  which  the  hernia,  after  having  escaped  beneath  PoupartV 
ligament  and  traversed  the  cribriform  fascia,  sends  one  or  more  prolongations  through 
the  superficial  fascia.  This  variety  may  be  termed  the  crural  hernia  with  a  diverti- 
culum through  the  superficial  fascia,  or  the  hernia  of  Astley  Cooper.^  Le  Gendre 
describes  a  dissection  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  publishes  a  drawing  of  it  in  his 
work. 

We  may  add  a  variety  described  by  Mr.  Partridge,^  in  which  the  hernia  was 
situated  external  to  the  femoral  vessels. 

Bevelopm^ent  of  the  sac  of  a  crural  hernia. — The  peritoneal  sac  of  a  crural  hernia 
is  always  a  secondary  or  acquired  formation.  It  is  never  the  result  of  a  congenital 
defect.  An  opportunity  of  observing  the  early  stage  of  a  crural  hernial  sac  commonly 
occurs  in  post-mortem  examinations.  The  point  of  the  finger  may  be  pressed  into  a 
fossa,  or  even  a  saoculus,  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  between  the  femoial  vein 
and  Gimbernat's  ligament.  An  observer  is  enabled,  in  this  way,  to  thrust  the 
parietal  peritonseum  down  upon  the  thigh  at  this  spot  for  an  inch  or  more  below 
Poupart's  ligament.  And  this  opportunity  is  the  most  favourable  for  the  study  of 
the  relations  of  the  sac  of  a  crural  hernia.  By  degrees  such  a  digital  depression  of 
the  peritonaeum  at  the  crural  ring  becomes  in  a  living  person  dilated  into  a  sac 
by  the  repeated  and  continued  pressure  of  the  viscus  which  forms  the  hernia.  The 
sac  extends  lower  down  upon  the  thigh  beneath  Poupart's  ligament ;  but,  instead  of 
descending  lower  and  lower  towards  the  knee,  it  usually  dilates  in  a  direction 
towards  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  so  that  the  long  aids  of  the  tumour  lies  parallel  with 

*  MSm,  sur  qudques  varUtis  rares  de  la  Hemie  crnrale ;  avee  6  planches,  8vo.  Paris, 
1868. 

«  Med.'Chir,  Trans,  1860,  p.  127. 
'  De  ortu  et  progressu  Hemiarumy  4to.  1816. 

^  Anatomical  and  Surgical  TrefUment  of  Abdominal  Hernia,  chap,  xx. ;  case  of  Mrs. 
Sheffield. 

*  Trans,  Path.  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 
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aged  67,  who  had  been  operated  upon  for 
Stmngukited  Femoral  Hernia  of  seventy- 
three  nours'  duration. 


Pou))art'8  ligament  and  upon  the  fascia  lata.  When  large,  the  tumour  even  overlies 
that  ligament,  and  seems  to  occupy  the  region  in  front  of  the  inguinal  canal.  But  in 
every  case  of  crural  hernia  the  tumour  is  formed  by  a  protrusion  which  has  escaped 
from  the  abdominal  cavity  below  and  behind  Poupart's  ligament;  therefore  the 
surgeon  is  able  to  trace  that  etmcture  running  along  its  upper  border. 

Crural  hernia  rarely  increases  to  the  size  of  inguinal.     But  occasionally,  after  an 
operation  for  the  liberation  of  a  strangulated  bowel,  when  the  tissues  around  the 
crural  aperture  have  been  weakened  by  cutting  them,  and  the  sufferer  has  neglected 
to  employ  the  support  afforded  by  a  truss,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal 
may  protrude.      In  such  cases  the  walls  of  the  sac  become  so  remarkably  attenuated 
that  the  peristaltic  movement  of  the  intestinal  convolutions  is  distinctly  seen  through 
them;    so  attenuated  as  even  to  excite   p,^  j^_^  ^.^  ^^  ^,^^  jj^^^  three  feet 
astonishment  that  the  vitality  of  the  inte-       from  the  (^secum  removed  from  a  patient, 
guments  should  be  maintained.     A  very 
rare  variety,  as  regards  figure,  we  once 
saw  in  a  man.    The  tumour  was  of  a  cylin- 
drical shape,  and  extended  downwards  and 
inwards  over  the  thigh,  reaching  as  low 
as  the  middle  of  that  region.      The  great 
size  of  the  tumour  is  not  a  feature  of  serious 
importance,  for  a  very  small  sac,  having  a 
contracted   orifice,  more  readily  entangles 
the  hernia  and  prevents  its  reduction. 

Diagnosticatum  ;  first,  from  other  kinds 
of  hernia.  Those  with  which  cruml  may 
may  be  confounded  are  inguinal  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  obturator  below 
the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes.  It 
would  seem  to  be  impossible,  however,  to 
mistake  a  crural  hernia  for  an  inguinal,  or 
vice  versd,  if  the  observer  will  but  care- 
fully trace  the  outline  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. But  he  must  remember  that  the 
fundus  of  the  sac  of  a  crural  hernia  some- 
times takes  a  course  upwards,  and  overlies 
that  structure.  Nevertheless,  the  course 
of  Poupart's  b'gament  can  be  always  ascer- 
tained with  more  or  less  precision;  whether 

an   iniruinal    hernia  overlies  it  from  above    '^^  patient  turvlved  the  operation  forty  hours,  and  the 

o  first  symptoins  of  the  attack  118  hours.    She  had  been 

A  very  rare  occurrence — or  a  crural  from        in  bad  health  prcTfonsly,  was  extremely  emaciated, 

below,  which  is  very  common,  the  fingers 
of  the  examiner  can  still  trace  it  from  the 
ilium  to  the  pubes — of  course,  in  one  case 
more  distinctly  than  in  another.  If  the 
whole  of  the  tumour  lies  below  the  Hga- 
ment,  and  ite  neck  can  be  traced  continuous 
with  the  crural  aperture,  ite  contonte  have 
escaped  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  and  it  is  a  crural  rupture ;  but  if  the  contrary, 
it  IS  an  inguinal,  especially  too  if  the  neck  be  traceable  to  the  internal  inguinal  ring. 
Crural  is  distinguishable  from  ingtiino-labial  hernia  by  placing  the  finger  on  the  spine 
of  the  pubes,  or  upon  the  attechment  of  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  longus  into  that 
point  of  bone ;  for  even  in  very  &t  persons  the  pubic  spine  can  be  always  felt.  If  the 
t amour  be  to  ite  outer  side,  the  protrusion  has  escaped  below  Poupart's  ligament,  in 
which  case  it  is  crural  rupture ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  passed  through  the  external 
inguinal  ring,  it  must  be  an  inguinal.  The  same  point  of  bone  will  aid  in  dis- 
tingnishing  between  a  pudendal  hernia  and  a  crural. 

A  crural  hernia  is  much  more  superficially  seated  than  an  obturator,  and  in 

^""^  ~       /Google 


and  sank  from  exhaustion.  LarRe  and  hard  masses 
of  Bcybalie  wore  found  in  the  ileum  ss  shown  in  the 
part  of  the  bowel  cut  open.  The  small  piece  of  bowel 
which  had  been  in  the  sac,  and  was  but  little  diseased. 
Is  indicated  by  (he  dotted  line.  The  contracted  and 
opened  bowel  below  this  contained  mucus  only.  The 
figure  in  the  c«ntre  repraaents  the  sac.  Through  ita 
month  a  piece  of  glass  rod  is  inserted ;  and  althou^ 
the  sac  Is  very  small,  it  wm  remarkable  for  the  Uiycr  of 
fat,  6,  between  the  peritonseum,  e,  which  is  not  cut, 
and  the  fascia  propria,  a.  (Museum  Guy's  Hospital, 
No.  477'.) 
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consequence  the  tumour  which  the  latter  produces  is  neither  so  prominent  nor  bd 
well  defined  as  the  former.  The  latter  escapes  from  the  pelvis  behind  the  horixonUl 
ramus  of  the  pubes,  and  therefore  Gimbernat's  ligament  and  the  crural  aperture  can 
be  felt.  The  elevation  of  the  int^uments  produced  by  an  obturator  hernia  l< 
certainly  in  the  locality  of  the  crural  aperture;  but  the  dq»th  of  the  tamour  is 
its  striking  feature,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  crural  apartore  can  be  felt  i> 
pathognomonic  of  the  relations  of  the  protrusion. 

Crural  hernia  requires  to  be  distinguished  from  other  diseases  which  oooor  in  the 
same  r^on. 

1.  From  psocu  ctbacess, — The  history  of  the  ease,  the  locality  of  the  swelling,  and 

Fig.  160. — Demonstrates  the  appearances  produced  by  a  small  Inguinal  Ilemia  just 
pointing  at  the  External  Inguinal  King,  and  a  medium-eized  Femoral  Hernia, 
Doth  on  the  same  side,  and  the  outline  of  Poupart*8  Liffament  between  tiiose 
tumours.  C)n  the  leflside  of  the  scrotum  a  tumour  is  produced  by  hydrocele  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  (Froui  nature,  and  copied  from  a  drawing  in  Guy*s 
Hospital  Museum.) 


the  results  of  a  palpable  examination  of  the  tumour,  are  quite  different  from  hernia. 
Psoas  abscess  is  generally  preceded  by  pain  in  the  back,  eonstitutional  disturbance, 
and  inability  to  extend  the  hip^oint  completely  without  pain.  These  symptoms  do 
not  accompany  a  crural  hernia.  Psoas  abscess  does  not  burrow  down  below  Poupart's 
ligament  at  the  crural  ring,  but  to  the  outer  side  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels. 
But  an  infallible  test  that  the  tumour  is  formed  by  a  circumseribed  collection  of  fluid 
is  obtained  by  placing  the  patient  flat  on  the  back,  and  then  gently  applying  the 
right  hand  above  Poupart*s  ligament  and  the  left  below  it,  or  vice  versd.  When 
pressure  is  made  upon  the  swelling  with  one  hand  oaly,  the  other  is  elevated ;  and 
when  the  action  is  reversed,  the  opposite  efiect  takes  place.  With  this  result  on 
manipulation  of  the  swelling,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

2.  Enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands, — The  correct  history  of  the  development 
of  the  swelling  will  aid  in  forming  the  diagnosis,  especially  its  permanence  and  pro- 
gressive increase.  If  there  be  a  suspicion  that  the  tumour  is  of  glandular  origin,  it 
is  as  well  to  institute  a  careful  examination  of  those  somewhat  secluded  re^ons  in 
which  certain  specific  ulcerations  unfortunately  occur^  giving  rise  to  angioleucitis. 
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3.  Dilated  and  varicose  veins. — We  have  seen  a  dilated  vein  and  a  tumour  formed 
of  variooee  veins  occupying  the  site  of  a  femoral  hernia ;  but  the  diagnosis  was  easily 
made  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posture,  when  the  swelling  disappeai-ed. 
Digital  pressure  being  made  at  the  crural  ring  or  upon  the  vein,  the  swelling  was  at 
once  reproduced. 

4.  Cysts  in  the  superficial  fascia.  Cysts  are  sometimes,  although  very  rarely, 
developed  in  the  region  of  the  cruitil  ring,  in  some  cases  associated  with  hernia, 
but  sometimes  without.  The  permanency  of  the  swelling,  its  persistent  and  in- 
variable size,  the  fluctuation  discoverable  on  pressure,  and  the  history  of  the  case,  are 
aids  to  con*ect  diagnostication.  When  a  cyst  is  present,  and  there  are  any  symptoms 
suggestive  of  strangulated  bowel,  the  propriety  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  contents 
of  the  tumour  by  an  exploration  of  its  interior  cannot  be  disputed. 

Palliative  treatment. — The  treatment  of  crural  hernia  by  the  use  of  trusses  is 
most  important.  The  prevention  of  the  dilatation  of  the  sac  is  the  primary  point  to 
which  attention  should  be  directed  ;  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  giving  support 
in  the  region  of  the  crural  ring,  especially  if  it  be  efficiently  maintained. 

We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  large  experience  of  Mr.  Kingdon  in  offering  a 
few  observations  regarding  the  use  of  trusses  in  this  variety  of  hernia.  In  a  truss 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  crural  hernia,  the  spring  should  fall  somewhat  suddenly 
from  the  point  where  it  passes  around  the  hip,  and  lie  along  Poupart's  ligament.  The 
pad  should  be  rather  small  and  convex.  Tlie  cross-strap  should  fasten  high  up  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  spring,  in  order  to  keep  the  pad  well  down  in  the  thigh.  The 
thigh-strap  should  stai*t  from  near  the  pad,  and  return,  after  encii-cling  the  thigh,  to 
the  pad  itself.  When  Poupart's  ligament,  or  rather  the  whole  crural  arch,  is  lax, 
and  moves  backwards  and  forwaixis  with  the  varying  size  of  the  abdomen,  the  pad 
should  press  upon  that  ligament ;  for  then  the  crural  aperture  is  made  smaller,  and 
the  rupture  more  efficiently  maintained.  For  that  purpose  a  larger  and  flatter  pad 
is  wanted.  But  when  the  crural  arch  is  strong  and  steady,  the  smaller  pad  is  both 
more  effective,  and,  by  reason  of  its  smallness,  more  convenient  and  less  incom- 
modious. Also,  it  is  less  liable  to  displacement  by  the  movements  of  the  hip. 
joint. 

When  the  rupture  is  large,  or  where  it  cotaeA  down  under  the  fascia  lata,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  thigh-belt,  with  a  triangular  pad  projecting  on  the  inner  surface, 
and  forming  a  soft  continuation  of  the  pad,  to  fill  the  triangular  space  where  the 
cribriform  fascia  occupies  the  saphenous  opening  of  the  fascia  lata. 

Sometimes  after  an  operation,  in  which  Gimbemat's  ligament  has  been  freely 
divided,  a  cross  tongue  in  addition,  to  buckle  to  the  free  end  of  the  truss,  is  needed. 

Irreducible  crural  rupture  of  course  requires  a  hollow  pad,  whether  epiplocele 
purely,  or  enterocele. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  a  radical  cure  of  crural  rupture  by  a  cutting 
operation.  The  patients  recovered  from  its  effects ;  but  we  have  no  data  by  which 
to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  regards  the  advantages  obtained. 

Crural  hernia  very  rarely  occurs  before  puberty.  I  have  seen  one  in  a  girl  ten 
years  old. 

Crural  hernia  is  much  more  common  in  the  female  sex  than  in  the  male.  But 
the  general  belief,  that  it  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  inguinal,  does  not 
appear  to  be  founded  on  facts.  The  following  table  demonstrates  the  proportions  in 
which  they  occur.  The  comparative  numerical  equality  is  explained  by  the  circum- 
stiooe,  that  before  puberty  inguinal  hernia  is  common,  whilst  crural  is  extremely 
rare.  In  193  girls  before  15  yeara  of  age,  Mr.  Kingdon  met  with  184  cases  of 
inguinal  rupture,  and  only  9  of  crural.  Even  to  the  age  of  20  years,  the  cases  of 
inguinal  hernia  are  much  more  common  than  femoral,  as  the  subjoined  table  shows. 
In  a  total  of  1,442  ruptured  females,  at  all  ages  from  birth  upwards,  the  majority  of 
the  cases  of  crural  hetnia  over  inguinal  was  only  54. 

After  twenty  years  of  age,  crural  hernia  is  much  more  commonly  developed  than 
inguinal. 
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Decades  Ingainal  Femoiml 

Birth  to  10  years 146  1 

11    to  20    „ 103  37 

21    to  30    „ 163  180 

31    to  40    „ 164  252 

41    to  60    „ 76  168 

61    to  60    „ 33  84 

61  and  upwards 19  36 

Total 684       +       748-1,442 

Total  cases  of  femoral 748 

Deduct  cases  between  20  and  40  years  .        .        482 

At  all  other  ages 316 

Deduct  cases  before  20  years  of  age  ....  38 

After  40  years  of  age 278 

This  table  demonstrates  a  fact  for  which  the  pathologiBt  will  be  scarcely  prepared, 
viz.  that  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  crural  hernia  is  developed  during  those  yean 
usually  termed  the  prime  of  life,  i.e,  in  women  between  twenty  years  old  and  forty. 

But  it  must  be  observed  that  this  happens  to  be  that  period  of  life  when  parturi- 
tion is  most  frequent,  and  when  consequently  the  peritonseum  and  the  tissues  of  the 
abdominal  walls  become  much  stretched  by  the  development  of  the  gravid  uterus 
Their  power  to  resist  the  weight  of  the  abdominal  viscera  becomes  diminished ;  hence 
a  cause  of  their  protrusion. 

To  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  relation  between  the  development  of  liemia 
and  parturition,  Mr.  Kingdon  made  the  following  table  of  680  ruptured  females,  aixi 
found  the  proportion  of  mothera  to  be  as  follows  :  * 

Iiigufnol         Fenimml 

Infants  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age      ...  87  3 

Single  women 60  61 

Mothers 178  2t<2 

Married  women  who  had  not  borne  children      .         .  19  20 

ToUl        .        .        .        .    334     +     346  =  680 

And  next,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  repeated  pregnancies  upon 
the  development  of  hernia,  he  examined  442  women  who  had  been  mothers  before 
discovering  the  hernia.  Of  these,  180  women  were  afflicted  with  inguinal,  262  with 
femoral ;  which  gives  a  majority  of  82  in  favour  of  femoral. 

The  influence  of  the  first  pregnancy  is  very  remarkable.  442  women  had  betii 
mothei'S  before  discovering  the  hernia  : 

Tngninal  Pemoisl 

G7  had  home  one  child       .....  27  40 

61  „  two  children         ....  26  26 

63  „         three        „ 22  31 

66  „         four          „ 23  32 

40  „         five          , 16  26 

26  „          six           „ 8  17 

.*U  „          s^ven       „ 16  19 

iiO  „          eight        „ 13  17 

26  „          nine          „ 7  IH 

19  „         ten           „ 10  » 

1()  „         eleven      „ 6  11 

8  „  twelve     „,..,.       4  4 

4  „          thirtwm  „ 2  2 

10  „         fourteen  „ 2  8 

i\  „          fifteen      „ —  3 

1  „         eijrhteen  „ 1  — 

1  ,,         nineteen  „ —  1 

442  180       +      l'02-442 

'  This  table  was  made  from  Mr.  Kingdon*s  reports  of  the  City  of  London  Tru»s  SociKv 
for  the  yearM  IHOO  and  l.^il.  It  shows  the  ages  of  the  individuals  at  the  time  of  firwt  dri- 
covering  the  hernia.  M.  Malgaigne  states  that  inguinal  hernia  is  even  more  coBflMXi  in 
feujides  than  crural.    XT/man  mi'd.  1B64«  p.  164.  '  ^Kcp^ri,  1800,  pp.  10,  XL 
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By  a  preceding  table  the  fact  was  demonstrated  that  crural  hernia  is  most 
commonly  developed  between  twenty  years  of  age  and  forty.  Now  as  we  know 
thai  there  is  a  much  larger  number  Gi  females  alive  between  twenty  and  forty  years 
of  age  than  above  forty,  we  might  conclude  that  the  number  of  cases  of  crural  hernia 
is  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  population  at  any  respective  age.  Under 
twenty  years  of  age  this  is  certainly  not  the  fact,  for  the  population  at  those  early 
agea  <^  life  is  of  course  the  largest,  whilst  cases  of  crural  hernia  are  exceedingly  rare. 
The  cause  of  the  frequency  of  inguinal  hernia  during  the  early  life  of  females  baa 
been  before  explained  (p.  815). 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  compare  the  frequency  of  crural  hernia  at  various  ages 
-with  the  numbers  of  the  female  population  of  London  at  the  same  ]jeriods  of  life ; 
and  in  this  inquiry  we  have  made  use  of  the  census-table  of  1851,'  and  Mr.  Kiug- 
don's  statistics  before  alluded  to.     From  those  data  the  subjoined  table  is*arranged  : 

CmrmlhernU 

Females  under  20  years         ....    493,260  38 

„       from  20  to  40  years         .        .        .     4i>3,809  432 

„         „    40  upwards     ....     808,600  278 

1,256,678  748 

This  shows  the  number  of  eases  of  crural  hernia  in  a  million  females — 

Under  20  years  to  be 77 

Between  20  and  40 052 

Above  40 901 

Doubtless  this  calculation  can  only  be  considered  as  approximating  to  numerical 
accuracy ;  but  it  seems  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition,  that 
females  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  years  are  most  liable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  crural  hernia  under  certain  conditions.  The  cause  of  this  liability  is  probably 
due  to  the  natural  condition  before  alluded  to,  coupled  with  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  occupations  of  the  class  of  persons  which  would  apply  to  public 
charities ;  as  well  as,  perhaps,  to  configuration,  and  some  predisposing  causes,  or 
hereditary  influences. 

Morbid  states  o/ihe  crural  hernia. — ^An  irreducible  crural  epiploeele  ia  very  often 
seen ;  an  enterocele  in  the  same  state  is  very  rare.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
the  strangnlation  of  the  bowel  was  in  any  degree  influenced  by  the  accompaniment 
or  absence  of  omentum,  we  made  an  analysis  of  sixty-one  cases  of  strangulated  crural 
hernia,  which  came  immediately  under  our  own  care  for  operation.  The  proportions 
were  equal ;  there  being  thirty-one  pure  enteroceles,  thirty  enteronepiploceles. 

A  reducible  crural  epiploeele  may  at  any  time  become  inflamed,  give  rise  to  local 
pain,  and  increase  in  size.  The  local  application  of  cold,  and  absolute  rest,  are  the 
measures  to  be  employed  to  {Movent  adhesion  between  the  rapture  and  its  sac.  This 
condition  of  an  omental  rupture  in  the  groin  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  angioleucitia. 
But  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  negative  evidence  derived  from  the  absence  of 
every  primary  cause  of  lymphatic  irritation,  should  suffice  to  remove  all  difficulty  in 
diagnosis. 

Both  Pott  and  Astley  Cooper  allude  to  circumstances  which  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  treatment  of  crural  hernia,  viz.  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in  the 
reduction  of  small  reoent]y-devel(^)ed  enteroceles,  the  rapidly  extending  injury  of  the 
bowel,  and  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  fi3rmptoms  which  are  excited  by  that 
condition.  But  these  features  have  been  more  fully  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Bryant  in  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  eases  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital.^  Out  of  142  cases  of 
strangulated  crural  hernia,  only  38  were  reducible  by  the  taxis.  This,  of  course,  is 
explicable  by  remembering  that  the  majority  of  such  cases  is  not  sent  to  the  hospital 
until  the  further  use  of  the  taxis  is  evidently  unjustifiable.  Ten  of  these  cartes  were 
of  recent  development,  that  is,  they  were  strangulated  on  theii*  first  recognised  de- 
scent. This  is  an  important  feature  in  crural  hernia,  bearing  especially  on  the  results 
of  treatment  in  these  cases.     It  is  cases  of  this  kind  which  are  so  frequently  over- 

"  Census,  1851,  tol.  i.  p.  193,  Uble  ii.  •  Guy'*  HotpUal  ReporU,  1861. 
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looked  by  the  medical  attendant.  De  suspects  that  the  symptoms  exliibited  by  the 
patient  are  referable  to  a  rupture,  and  he  asks  the  question  whether  there  is  any 
tumour  to  be  felt  in  the  groin  or  elsewhere.  Receiving  a  negative  reply,  he  is  content 
therewith.  But  that  should  not 'satisfy  him.  The  surgeon  should  carefully  examine 
the  crural  rings  and  the  other  regions  in  which  a  hernial  tumour  may  exist. 

The  mortality  arising  in  cases  of  strangulated  crural  hernia  of  all  kinds  is  very 
large ;  but  in  those  where  the  bowel  becomes  strangulated  on  the  first  desoent,  the 
death-rate  is  the  largest.  The  experience  of  a  large  number  of  these  cases  teaches 
that  the  bowel  should  be  liberated  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  if  the  taxis  be  not  8Qooes>- 
ful  when  the  patient  is  fully  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  tliat  the  cutting 
operation  should  not  be  delayed  a  moment. 

The  youngest  girl  we  have  heard  of  suffering  with  strangulated  crural  hernia  was 
between  eight  and  nine  years  old. 

Application  of  the  taxis, — The  patient  should  lie  on  the  back,  with  the  hip-joiut 
more  or  less  flexed.  The  surgeon,  taking  a  position  most  convenient  for  the  purpura, 
gently  compresses  Uie  whole  swelling,  at  first  endeavours  to  diminish  its  size  by  press- 
ing any  serous  efliision  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  sac  into  the  abdomen,  and  next 
to  empty  the  bowel  of  its  contents.  Then,  recalling  to  mind  the  site  of  the  crural 
ring,  he  presses  the  bowel  backwards,  inwards,  and  upwards. 

The  operation  of  liberating  the  strangulated  bowel  by  incision, — The  tissueR  to  be 
divided  to  expose  the  sac  are  the  int^uments,  the  superficial  fascia,  the  fascia  propn.v 
and  often  a  layer  or  covering  of  fat.  The  points  to  be  particularly  obaerved  as  guidt^ 
for  the  safe  and  certain  manipulation  of  the  sac  are,  first,  Poupart's  ligament  in  fmiit 
and  above  it ;  and,  secondly.,  Gimbernut's  ligament  at  the  pubic  border  of  its  neck. 

Slight  variation  in  the  line,  direction,  or  figure  of  the  incision  through  the  inle^i- 
mente  is  admissible,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  operator ;  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  prefer  a  linear  incision  of  from  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  It  should 
cross  over  the  pubic  side  of  the  neck  of  the  tumour,  and  extend  on  to  the  aljdomen 
about  one  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament.  Its  form  being  slightly  concave,  the  nec*k 
of  the  tumour  is  embraced  by  the  concavity.  The  integuments  and  superficial  fa«i>ia 
being  divided,  a  well-defined,  membranous  sac  is  usually  seen,  and  the  operator  should 
nexit  display  clearly  Poupart's  ligament  above  the  tumour,  and  feel  Gimbemat's  liga- 
ment to  the  pubic  side  of  its  neck.  This  covering  is  the  fascia  propria  Next,  be 
may  pass  a  hernia  bistoury,  with  great  cars,  between  the  last-named  ligament  and 
neck  of  the  tumonr,  outside  the  fiiscia  propria,  and,  directing  its  diarp  ed^ 
upwards,  cut  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  Gimbemat's  ligament,  or  of  those  which  unite  tlie 
falciforili  process  of  the  fascia  lata  to  it  (Hoy's  ligament),  and  thus  enlarge  the  cmnd 
ring.  This  done,  the  reduction  of  the  rupture  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  Uie  ap|>li- 
cation  of  gentle  pressure  upon  the  contents  of  tfae  sac.  This  proceeding  constitate« 
the  minor  operation.  It  is  simple,  safe,  and  well  adapted  to  cases  of  recent  enteity 
celes  which  have  been  strangulated  a  very  few  hours,  and  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  bowel  has  escaped  injury  by  the  taxis.  Obviously,  therefore,  it  t# 
only  justifiable  in  select  eases. 

Failing  to  reduce  the  contents  of  the  sac,  the  fascia  propria  is  next  carefully 
divided  upon  a  grooved  director,  and  a  layer  of  fat  is  very  frequently  exposed.  In- 
experienced opeiatoro,  mistaking  this  fat  for  the  omentum,  are  pusded  when  they 
cannot  find  the  bowel,  or  they  mistake  the  peritonea]  sac  for  intestine  when  that  is 
seen  upon  clearing  away  the  fat.  The  hernial  sac  being  exposed,  it  should  be  tracvd 
upwards  to  the  crural  ring,  and  the  fascia  surrounding  it  in  the  crural  canal  dividnl ; 
or  the  division  of  the  structures  forming  the  crural  canal  having  been  reserved  lur 
this  special  moment,  must  now  be  undertaken,  as  before  described.  But  tlie  beniia 
remains  irreducible.  With  great  care,  and  secundum  artem  (p.  783),  the  sac  must 
now  be  incised.  Through  the  first  puncture  a  stream  of  serum  usually  flows. 
Empty  the  sac  of  the  fluid  by  enlarging  the  opening  sufficiently  to  reach  its  orifio*. 
If  nothing  but  omentum  be  seen,  carefully  raise  it  from  below  or  gently  nniawl  it, 
and  towaixls  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  secreted  behind  that  part  of  the  omentoa  which 
has  just  escaped  through  its  aouth,  the  bowel  will  be  seen.     Next,  to  vnlaige  th« 
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orifice  of  the  sac,  introduce  the  point  of  the  finger  between  the  protrasion  and 
Oimbemat'a  ligament;  but  if  that  cannot  be  done,  the  hernia  bistoury  must  be 
insinuated  in  front  of  the  omentum,  directing  its  cutting  edge  forwards  and  holding 
the  blade  parallel  with  the  linea  alba.  Having  then  liberated  the  bowel  from  its 
constriction,  it  is  easily  returned  into  the  abdominal  carity.  It  is  not  always 
necessary  to  cut  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  after  having  divided  the  tissues  outside  of  it, 
as  before  described.  Its  tissues  frequently  yield  before  the  gentle  introduction  of 
the  finger. 

Arrange  the  wound  in  such  a  manner  that  an  opening  exists  at  the  lowermost 
angle  for  the  escape  of  discharge,  and  flex  the  hip- joint  by  placing  a  pillow  beneath 
the  popliteal  region  for  the  limb  to  rest  upon.  Any  further  special  detail  for  the 
treatment  of  the  case  is  here  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Kingdon  has  informed  us  that  the  extent  to  which  Qimbemat*s  ligament  is 
diWded  is  a  subject  of  grave  importance  as  regards  the  future  comfort  of  t<he  patient. 
He  states  that  Key's  ligament  should  rather  be  cut  than  Gimbemat's,  and  that  when 
the  latter  is  at  all  extensively  divided,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  retain  the  hernia 
after  the  thickening,  subsequent  to  the  operation,  has  ])assed  oif.  Certainly  the  most 
prodigious  crural  hernial  tumours  we  have  seen  occurred  in  women  upon  whom  an 
operation  had  been  performed  for  strangulated  bowel. 

Arteries,  cut  during  the  progress  of  the  operation,  should  be  immediately  twisted. 

Wounds  of  tlie  obiurcUor  artery. — This  biood-veasel,  when  it  passes  to  the  obtu- 
rator cana],  after  dividing  from  the  internal  epigastric  or  feinoral,  lies  dose  to  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  and  it  has  been  occasionally  cut  at  the  same  moment  as  its  orifice. 
Before  using  the  knife,  it  might  be  practicable  to  feel  the  pulsations  of  this  artery 
with  the  tip  of  the  finger.  When  cut,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  arrest  the 
bleeding  by  twisting  the  ends  of  the  wounded  vessel.  See  Mr.  Spence's  case, 
p.  818. 

Omental  sacs  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  cases  of  crural  hernia.  An  account 
of  them  has  been  given  at  pp.  783-4. 

Obturator  hernia. — The  obturator  canal  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  outer  part 
of  the  obturator  or  thyroid  foramen,  and  is  bounded  above  by  the  horizontal  ramus 
of  the  pubes,  and  in  other  parts  by  the  obturator  membrane  or  ligament  and  the 
obturator  muscles,  which  are  attached  to  its  internal  and  external  surfaces.  The 
muscle  within  the  pelvis  is  covered  by  the  internal  abdominal  fascia,  that  outside  by 
the  obturator  fascia.  The  obturator  nerve,  arteiy,  and  vein  {lass  through  the  canal 
from  the  pelvis  to  the  thigh.  The  course  of  the  cutaneous  filaments  of  this  nerve 
should  be  especially  noticed ;  for  as  its  trunk  is  in  dose  proximity  to  the  hernial 
tumour,  the  pressure  which  the  latter  makes  against  it  induces  pain  in  those  regions 
where  the  filaments  of  the  nerves  are  distributed.  In  some  cases  this  fact  may  prove 
a  valuable  aid  in  diagnosis,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

This  rare  Variety  is  described  as  hernia  through  the  obturator  canal,  the  foramen 
ovale,  the  thyroid  or  obturator  foramen,  and  sub-pubic  femoral.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  M.  Garengeot  ^  called  the  attention  of  surgeons  to  this  kind  of 
hernia,  which,  after  having  escaped  from  the  pelvis  through  the  obturator  canal, 
forms  a  swelling  among  the  adductor  muscles  and  in  the  pubic  region  of  the  thigh. 
The  neck  of  the  sac  lies  behind  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes,  occupies  the  obturator 
canal,  and  makes  its  way  sometimes  between  the  uppermost  fibres  of  the  external 
obturator  muscle,  at  other  times  above  them.  The  fundus  and  body  of  the  sac  are 
covered  by  the  fascia  of  that  muscle.  By  the  dissections  of  several  cases,  the 
obturator  vessels  and  nerve  are  shown  to  be  difierently  placed  aa  regards  the  tumour. 
Vinson'  states  that  he  found  the  artery  six  times  to  the  outer  side  of  the  sac,  six 
times  to  the  inner  side,  and  three  times  behind  it.  The  relative  position  of  this 
artery  to  the  sac  probably  bears  some  relation  to  its  origin.     In  Mr.  Stanley's  case,* 


*  Hffm.  d^  fAcad.  roy,  de  Ckir.  t.  i.  part  iii. 

'  (iunther*A  Ijehre  v.  d.  hluiiyen  Opfvationen^  Abschsitt  xv.  {  146. 

•  Tran9.  »tf  the  Path.  AViWy,  vol.  iii.  p.  94. 
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both  artery  and  nerve  were  above  the  hernial  sac;  the  former  to  its  inner  side,  the 
latter  towards  lis  outer. 

Both  sexes  are  liable  to  the  formation  of  this  hernia,  but  a  lai^  majority  of  the 
cases  on  record  occurred  in  females.     The  anatomical  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 

There  are  cases  on  record  in  which  this  hernia  had  existed,  and  in  whiidi  the 
viscuB  was  strangulated  without  any  local  signs  of  a  tumour.  Mr.  Hilton's  case,*  in 
which  the  entire  calibre  of  the  ileum  was  in  the  sac ;  and  Mr.  Tebay's,'  in  whidi 
only  a  part  was  found,  are  marked  iUustrations.  In  Mr.  Obr^'s  case,'  '  the  eye 
detected  a  slight  degree  of  fulness  in  Scarpa's  triangle,'  and  '  a  distinct  hardness 
could  be  felt,  slight  in  its  extent.'  In  the  only  instance  we  have  seen,  the  hernia 
gave  rise  to  a  very  distinct,  well-defined  tumour,  deeply  seated  among  the  addoctor 
muscles,  to  the  pubic  side  of  the  femoral  vessels.  In  Mr.  Stanley's  case,^  a  cmral 
epiplocele  existed  on  the  same  side  as  the  obturator  entero-epiplooele.  The  bitter 
was,  however,  extremely  small,  and  produced  ^  no  swelling  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh.' 
The  hernia  '  was  found  with  its  peritoneal  sac  beneath  the  obturator  extemns  mnsGle, 
between  the  muscle  and  the  obturator  fascia.' 

The  foregoing  observations  illustrate  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  detection  of 
protrusions  through  the  obturator  canal. 

We  have  collected  twenty-five  of  the  most  recently  recorded  cases  of  this  Tariety 
of  hernia,  and  the  remarkable  features  they  present  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  the  first  embraces  a  large 
majority,  and  consists  of  those  cases  in  which  the  hernial  tumour  was  not  discovered 
during  life ;  the  second,  those  in  which  it  was  discovered  by  palpable  examination, 
either  immediately  at  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  or,  as  in  one  instance,  only  by  an 
examination  per  vaginam. 

In  several  of  the  cases  of  the  first  class,  the  tumour  produced  by  the  protrusioii 
was  so  small,  that  the  sac,  with  its  contents,  being  placed  deeply  among  the  addactor 
muscles  and  beneath  the  pectineus  muscle,  could  not  give  rise  to  any  local  external 
swelling.  In  two  cases  the  tumour  was  found  between  the  obturator  ligament  and 
obturator  externus  muscle.  The  contents  of  the  sac  in  six  cases  oonsiBted  of  only  a 
poition  of  the  calibre  of  the  canal  of  the  intestine.  This  had,  however,  become  con- 
verted into  a  diverticulum,  in  some  instances  of  considerable  length.  We  meet  with 
this  condition  of  the  hernia  occasionally  in  other  regions,  but  the  cases  are  not 
common  ;  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that,  in  proportion  to  the  rarity  of  obtoratcH- 
hernia,  this  may  be  considered  to  be  one  of  its  remarkable  features.  In  one  case,  the 
Fallopian  tube  and  ovary  formed  the  contents  of  the  sac ;  in  another,  a  portion  of  the 
urinary  bladder. 

The  hernial  sac,  which  is  never  wanting,  consisted  always  of  a  portion  of  the 
parietal  peritonsBum  of  the  pelvis  thrust  through  the  canal,  and  tolerably  firmly 
attached  to  the  parts  with  which  it  was  in  contact.  The  sac  was  therefore  slowly 
formed.  On  this  account  some  of  the  patients  had  experienced,  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hernia,  repeated  attacks  of  bowel  derangement,  evidenced  by  symptoms 
of  obstruction,  termed  colic  pains,  uneasiness  at  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  even  cramp  or  spasmodic  pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  femoral  region,  and  which 
extended  down  the  1^. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  cases,  the  acute  pain  in  the  course  of  the  obturator  nerve, 
described  by  the  patient,  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  case,  and  pressure  over  the 
site  of  the  external  aperture  of  the  obturator  canal  gave  rise  to  paroxysms  of  pain  of 
great  severity.  It  is  due  to  the  tact  of  Mr.  Howship  *  to  state,  that  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  writer  to  dwell  particularly  upon  this  fiact,  which  some  years  after- 
wards was  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Romberg.^  The  only  patient  we  have  seen 
with  tliis  variety  of  hernia  complained  bitterly  of  feeling  a  sudden  pain  at  the  upper 

»  Med.'Chir.  TVoim.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  823.  »  Med.  Timm  and  Gax.  vol.  iL  p.  270, 1852. 

»  Med.'Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  233.         *  TranB.  of  the  Path.  Socuty,  vol.  iii.  p.  94, 
'  Howsbip*s   Piracticai  Remarks  09i    the  Dmriminmtian   and    Apptanmem  of  Surpicnl 
Disease,  1840,  p.  823.     Prep,  in  Mua.  Coll.  Surg.,  No.  1369. 

•  Romberg,  in  Diefienbach*s  Opemtics  Chirur^e,  b.  IL  p.  621.    8vo.  Lffipzig,  1848. 
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cuid  inner  part  of  the  right  thigh,  which  extended  thenoe  down  the  inside  of  the  limh 
to  the  knee,  front  of  the  leg,  foot,  and  great  toe. 

The  cases  of  the  second  class  are  those  in  which  the  tumour  was  discovered  during 
life,  either  in  consequence  of  its  hulk,  or  hy  a  careful  examination  of  the  region  in 
^which  it  was  developed. 

Dr.  Roeser  ^  proposed  t)\at  advantage  should  he  taken  of  the  rectal  passage  of  the  male, 
and  the  vaginal  of  the  female,  to  institute  a  more  searching  examination  of  the  ohturator 
region  within  the  pelvis ;  and  hy  this  means  Dr.  Lorin«er,  in  1867,  discovered  an  ohturator 
hernia.'  Dr.  Nuttall,  of  Leicester,  in  the  same  year,  in  a  case  in  which  not  even  fulness  of 
the  adductor  fossa  was  perceptihle,  was  induced,  hy  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms of  stran^lated  howel,  and  the  pain  caused  hy  local  pressure  made  directly  upon  the 
obturator  region,  to  explore  that  part;  and  bis  judicious  treatment  was  rewanied  hy  the 
discovery  of  a  very  small  hernial  tumour,  the  contents  of  which  were  returned  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  by  gentle  pressure,  without  incisiion  of  the  sac.^  Before  this  Mr.  Obr^  had 
successfully  operated  upon  a  case  of  strangulated  obturator  hernia  in  1851,  in  which  '  the  eye 
detected  a  slight  degree  of  fulness  in  ^arpa's  triangle,  on  the  right  side ; '  this  triangle  of  the 
opfKMite  limh  being  well  marked  with  a  hollow  or  depression  passing  down  its  centre,  but 
-which  was  lost  on  the  a&cted  side.  Also,  on  pressing  firmly  '  a  little  below  the  saphenous 
opening,  a  distinct  hardness  could  be  felt.*  Lastly,  in  the  case  successively  operated  upon  by 
Mr.  B.  B.  Cooper,  in  185.3,  the  woman  being  very  thin,  there  was  both  ocular  and  palpable 
evidence  of  an  indisputable  nature.  At  first  sight,  the  swelling  iu  Scarpa's  triangle  seemed 
to  be  identical  with  that  which  might  be  produced  by  a  protrusion  through  the  crural  canal ; 
although  it  had  not  the  appearance  of  being  in  close  relation  with  Poupart*b  ligament,  for  it 
fcirmed  a  somewhat  globular  fulness,  rather  than  a  circumscribed  tumour.  Then  the  point 
of  the  finger  could  be  placed  in  the  crural  ring,  which,  of  course,  was  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  hernia  had  not  escaped  through  it.  Really,  therefore,  there  were  no  practical  difficulties 
ti^  prevent  the  formation  of  a  con^ct  diagnostication  in  thb  case.  We  may  here  state  that 
these  observations  are  made  from  notes  of  the  case  taken  personally  at  the  bedside  of  the 
patient. 

Complicalions. — But  we  must  allude  to  a  class  of  cases,  of  which  there  have  been 
several  instances,  in  which  the  existence  of  an  obturator  hernia  was  complicated  with 
the  development  of  other  kinds,  especially  those  in  the  inguino-femoral  i^gions.  In 
one  case  there  was  a  reducible  crural  hernia  on  either  side  ;  in  three  cases,  a  crural 
hernia  on  the  same  side  as  the  obturator ;  in  one  case,  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  in 
another  case,  an  inguinal  hernia  on  the  same  side  as  the  obturator. 

The  treatment  adopted  in  three  of  these  cases  was  that  which  most  surgeons 
would  approve.  The  symptoms  of  strangulated  intestine  being  clearly  marked,  an 
exploration  was  made  of  the  hernial  sacs,  which  were  visible  and  tangible,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  a  small  knuckle  of  bowel  retained  within  them.  But  nothing  of 
the  kind  being  found,  the  examination  was  not  prosecuted  further  ;  although,  in  two 
of  the  cases,  an  obturator  hernia,  seated  immediately  beneath  the  site  of  the  operation » 
was  proved,  by  after-death  examination,  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death. 

As  a  possible  complication,  we  must  here  allude  to  the  fact  that  iu  some  of  the 
cases,  in  the  same  individual,  a  sac  was  found  to  pass  through  both  right  and  left 
obturator  canals. 

In  fourteen  of  the  cases  the  obtnrator  hernia  was  not  discovered  until  after  death.  In 
one  case  the  symptoms  indicated  the  existence  of  this  variety  of  hernia,  and  the  patient 
recovered  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  In  ten  of  the  other  cases 
the  prutrusioii  through  the  obturator  canal  was  discovenxl  during  life ;  and  tlie  treatment 
adopted  and  its  results  we  may  briefly  describe.  In  one  case  the  protrusion  was  reduced 
after  the  application  of  the  taxis  by  Ur.  Iloeser,  of  Bartenstein.  This  was  in  a  female  30 
yean  of  a^e,  rather  corpulent,  who  had  been  freaueotly  troubled  with  intestinal  disturbance. 
By  caroful  manipulation  a  small  tumour  was  felt  over  the  external  aperture  of  the  left 
obturator  canal,  upon  which  pressure  caused  great  pain.^  In  another  case  Dr.  Koeser 
was  not  so  successful  in  the  treatment.  This  was  a  male  60  years  old,  who  had  been 
frequently  troubled  with  pains  in  the  abdomen,  called  colic.  The  ease  was  rendered  obscure 
by  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands  on  the  same  side  as  the  hernia ;  nevertheless  Dr. 
Koeser  diagnosticated  the  obturator  rupture  and  partially  reduced  it.  The  man,  however, 
died,  and  after  death  a  part  only  of  the  wall  of  toe  intestinal  tube  was  found  in  the  sac.* 


'  Arrhhf.  phy/i.  Heilkunde,  1861,  p.  142  et  9eq, 

^  Lehre  v.  bhUu/en  Operaiumefif  Abschnitt  xv.  {  147. 

»  British  Mediical  Jimmai,  p.  606,  1857. 

*  Archie/,  phye.  Heiikunde,  1846,  $  408.  »  Ibid.  186),  §  142. 
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In  one  caae  the  obturator  hernia  was  diacovered  during  life  after  the  performaiioe  of  ga»- 
trotomy.^  Dr.  Amtz  mw  a  woman  62  years  old  when  she  had  been  suffering  three  w«eka. 
He  diacovered  and  diagnosticated  an  obturator  hernia,  the  integuments  over  which  were 
inflamed  and  becoming  gangrenous.  He  made  an  incision;  the  contents  of  the  tmnoor 
escaped ;  and  the  patient  died  next  day.'  The  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  was  Teiified  ai^er 
deatn. 

Dr.  Heiberg  operated  upon  a  woman,  60  years  old,  after  distinctly  feeling  an  elastic 
swelling  in  the  left  adductor  region.  Upon  this  tumour  he  cut  down,  opened  the  hemi^ 
sac,  stretched  the  obturator  canal  with  his  finger,  and  returned  the  bowel.  The  patient, 
however,  died.'  Mr.  Heath,  of  Newcastle,  operated  upon  a  woman  76  yeajra  old. 
The  tumour,  although  small,  was  perceptible ;  the  pain  on  pressure  and  down  the  limb  verr 
characteristic.  The  aged  patient  survived  the  operation  thirty-six  hours,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack  about  four  days.**  Dr.  Nuttall,  of  Leicester,  being  called  to  a 
woman,  aged  76  years,  suffering  with  well-marked  indications  of  strangulated  in- 
testine, but  without  any  tumour  in  the  usual  site  of  hernial  protrusions,  was  led,  io  cons*- 
quence  of  pain  being  produced  in  that  part  when  he  pressed  in  one  particular  w>t,  to  diag- 
nosticate an  obturator  hernia,  although  there  was  not  even  '  fulness '  perceptible,  over  the 
site  of  the  obturator  region.  He  cut  over  this  painful  spot,  found  a  small  tumoar,  exposed 
the  hernial  sac,  and  reduced  its  contents  by  gentle  pressure.  This  old  woman  survive 
thirteen  days.  After  death  the  bowel  which  had  been  strangulated  was  found  in  process  of 
repair.    An  obturator  hernial  sac  was  seen  on  both  sides.^ 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  cases  which  have  been  cured  by  operation.  The  late  Mr. 
Obr6,  of  London,  was  the  first  surgeon  to  cure  a  case  of  strangulated  obturator  hernia. 
This  was  in  1851.  In  a  woman,  aged  65  years,  tall  and  stout,  he  diagnosticated  thui 
hernia.  He  cut  down  upon  the  swelling,  incised  the  sac  and  its  orifice  slightly,  and  returoed 
a  small  piece  of  blue  congested  bowel .^ 

In  1853  I  assisted  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  in  an  operation  he  performed  at  Gny*s  Hospital 
on  a  woman,  4^  years  old.  She  was  exceedingly  emaciated,  had  given  birth  to  twelve 
children,  and  was  affected  with  bronchitis.  She  was  not  aware  of  being  ruptured.  Fur 
sixty-two  hours  before  coming  to  the  hospital  she  had  been  suffering  with  strangulated 
intestine.  Her  illness  began  with  a  sudden  pun  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  ri^ht 
thigh,  and  extended  from  that  spot  along  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  knee,  front  of  lee,  and  to 
the  great  toe.  Upon  examination  of  the  region  below  Gimbernat*s  ligament,  a  deepTy-eeat«d 
swelling  was  felt.  Mr.  Cooper  made  an  incision  over  the  tumour,  divided  the  pectiiieus 
muscle,  and  reached  the  hernial  sac.  Gentle  pressure  was  made  upon  it,  and  the  contenta 
passed  readily  into  the  abdomen.  She  slowly  recovered,  and  the  wound  entirely  healed ; 
but  before  she  left  the  hospital  she  was  seized  with  acute  bronchitis,  which  caused  her 
death. 

Dr.  Lorinser,  in  1867,  discovered  an  obturator  hernia  by  an  examination  per  vaginam. 
The  age  of  the  patient  is  not  stated.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  the  commencement  of  th^ 
attack,  he  cut  down  upon  the  tumour,  opened  the  sac,  and  found  the  contents  in  a  state  of 
gangrene.  A  fecal  fistula  was  established^  which  subsequently  closed,  and  the  woman 
survived  the  operation  eleven  months.^ 

We  have  now  given  a  brief  but  instructive  summary  of  the  cases  on  record  from  which 
useful  practical  lessons  may  be  derived.  There  are  more  instances  published,  which  have  heeo 
discovered  after  death,  and  therefore  simply  attest  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  dieeaae. 

Mr.  Eingdon  believes  he  has  met  with  five  cases  of  obturator  hernia  in  livinflr  persons. 
Two  of  them  were  in  men ;  in  both  the  femoral  artery  was  in  front  of  the  swelling,  and 
pushed  forwards  at  each  forced  expiration.  The  men  were  past  forty  years  of  age,  thin  and 
gaunt.  He  does  not  recollect  whether  the  femoral  artery  was  pushed  forward  in  the  female, 
whose  case  he  otherwise  well  remembers,  but  he  distinctly  recollects  that  he  was  able  to  feel 
the  bony  rim  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  aperture,  through  which  he  had  returned  the  hernia. 
The  woman  was  emaciated  to  the  last  degree  of  voluntary  locomotion. 

We  propose  next  to  select  the  moat  prominent  facta  from  the  whole  number  of 
cases,  with  an  especial  view  to  the  diagno»tication  of  those  caaes  in  which  there  may 
not  be  any  palpable  or  ocular  evidence  of  a  rupture. 

Diagnaatieaiion  of  an  obtureUor  hernia — ^from  its  poaition.  After  passing  along 
the  obturator  canal,  it  emerges  upon  the  thigh  below  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the 
pubes,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint ;  behind,  and  a  little  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  femoral  artery  and  vein ;  and  to  the  outer  aide  of  the  tendon  of  the 
adductor  longus.  The  tumour  formed  by  the  protrusion  is  covered  by  the  pectineus 
muscle.     From  crural  hernia,  therefore,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  observing  the 

»  Mr.  Hilton,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  1848,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  323. 

'  Gunther*s  Lehre  v.  d.  hlutigen  Operatianen,  Abschnitt  xv.  §  148.  '  Ibid. 

<  Lancety  1867,  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  *  BrU.  Med,  Journal,  1867,  p.  666. 

•  Med.'Chir,  Trans.  186;,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  233. 

'  Giinther^s  Lehre  v.  d.  blutiyen  O/terationen,  Abschnitt  xy.  §  147. 
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relatiye  positions  of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pnbes  and  of  the  femoral  artery. 
Those  structures  occupy,  in  fact,  a  position  hetween  these  two  kinds  of  hernia.  In 
obturator  hernia  they  are  in  front  of  the  tumour ;  in  crural  hernia  they  are  behind  it. 
In  the  former,  then,  they  are  easily  felt ;  in  the  latter  they  cannot  be  without  diffi- 
culty— not,  perhaps,  until  the  hernia  be  reduced.  In  those  cases  in  which  either  a 
fulness,  slight  hardness,  tumefaction,  or  swelling  exists,  coupled  with  well-marked 
indications  of  obstruction  or  strangulation  in  some  part  of  the  alimentary  tuhe,  the 
difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  not  so  very  great ;  but  how  much  embarrassment  arises  when 
those  symptoms  which  betoken  strangulated  bowel  exist,  and  a  tumour  is  nowhere  to 
be  felt,  let  the  numerous  cases  on  record  attest,  in  which  the  rupture  has  only  been 
found  after  death. 

AjBBuming,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  we  have  before  us  a  patient  suffering 
'with  well-marked  constitutional  indications  of  strangulated  bowel,  and  that,  after  the 
most  careful  examination  of  all  those  apertures  through  which  ruptures  more  com- 
monly escape,  we  have  failed  to  detect  any  palpable  tumour  to  assist  in  explaining 
them,  how  are  we  to  discover  an  obturator  protrusion,  or  obtain  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  probable  existence  of  one  to  justify  an  exploration  of  the  obturator  region  by  means 
of  the  scalpel  1  We  reply.  By  pain  during  tlie  development  of  the  hernia ;  by  pain  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  attack ;  by  pain  of  a  peculiar  character  during  the 
progress  of  the  illness ;  by  pain  referred  to  the  course  of  the  cutaneous  filaments  of 
the  obturator  nerve  and  the  plexus  formed  with  it,  and  the  internal  cutaneous  and  its 
diKtributions ;  by  pain  excited  by  certain  definite  movements  of  the  hip-joint ;  by  pain 
induced  by  local  pressure  carefully  applied ;  and  by  pain  when  an  examination  of  the 
pelvic  orifice  of  the  obturator  canal  is  made  per  vaginam. 

We  shall  now  describe  these  important  indications  with  a  little  more  precision. 
Diu-ing  the  formation  of  the  hernia,  some  of  the  patients  had  suffered  at  irregular 
intervals  with  constipation,  nausea,  and  pain  resembling  colic  in  the  pelvic  region; 
and  one  woman  related  how  upon  repeated  occasions  she  had  suffered  thus,  and  felt 
relieved  directly  after  experiencing  a  sensation  as  if  something  slipped  back  into  the 
abdomen  at  the  lower  part.  In  Mr.  Hilton's  case,  some  months  before  the  fatal 
attack  from  hernia  on  the  left  side,  the  patient  had  suffered  with  symptoms  of  bowel- 
obstruction  and  pain  referred  to  the  right  side.  After  death  a  right  obturator  hernial 
sac  was  found,  '  more  dL^tinct  than  on  the  left  side,  large  enough  to  admit  freely  the 
forefinger.' 

One  patient  narrated,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  how  she  bad  been  suddenly 
seized  with  a  violent  pain  at  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  Soon  after- 
wards, nausea,  followed  by  vomiting  and  all  the  other  indications  of  strangulated 
bowel,  exihted. 

In  beveral  of  the  cases  there  appears  to  have  been  something  very  characteristic 
in  the  nature  of  the  pain.  Admitting  the  difficulty  of  meeting  with  any  two  or  more 
persons  who  would  descrilje  pain  so  closely  resembling  each  other's  sensations  as  to 
prove  an  infallible  guide,  yet  that  described  during  the  progress  of  the  illness  seems 
to  afford  some  clue  in  these  cases.  It  is  described  as  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  not  as  pain  within  the  abdomen.  For  the  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon,  we  may  refer  to  the  association  existing  between  the  cutaneous  filaments 
of  the  obturator  nerve,  which  are  irritated  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  in  the  obtu- 
rator osnal,  and  the  muscular  filaments  distributed  in  the  abdominal  muscles ;  for 
all  are  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus. 

The  pain  described  by  several  patients,  in  both  instances,  when  a  hernial  tumour 
was  palpable,  as  well  as  when  it  was  entirely  concealed,  could  not  have  failed  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  siurgeon  to  the  distribution  to  the  cutaneous  filaments  of  the 
obturator  nerve,  and  the  more  internal  of  the  internal  cutaneous.  In  this  fact  we 
have  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  some  abnormal  pressure  upon  its  trunk, 
as  it  traverses  the  obturator  canal.  Certain  definite  movements  of  the  hip-joint  may 
subserve  very  usefully  in  diagnostication,  as,  for  e^cample,  when  there  may  be  some 
doubt  on  which  side  the  protrusion  exists,  or  when  it  chances  to  be  so  small  as  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  obturator  muscles,  when  only  in  a  violently  contracted 
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state.  We  may  therefore  employ  the  actions  of  these  rotators  of  the  femur  outwards, 
to  compress  the  tumour,  and  thus  excite  pain ;  and  by  comparing  the  influence  of 
these  muscles  on  both  sides  of  the  pelvis,  valuable  aid  might  be  obtained.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  after  death,  that  in  some  cases  the  protrusion  passes  between 
the  fibres  of  the  external  obturator ;  and  therefore  we  may  suppose  that  they  oould 
readily  compress  the  neck  of  the  tumour.  Want  of  space  prevents  further  detail ;  we 
must  therefore  leave  the  adoption  of  this  test,  and  the  method  of  employing  it^  to  ihe 
intelligence  of  the  surgeon. 

In  several  cases,  the  effect  of  local  pressure  over  the  external  outlet  of  the  obturator 
canal  has  been  to  cause  acute  pain,  and  even  the  detection  of  slight  fulness  or  hard- 
ness when  no  other  sign  existed  at  the  site  of  the  protrusion.  But  even  this  ex- 
amination should  be  made  with  great  discrimination.  A  careful  distinction  must  be 
made  between  pain  caused  by  pressure  on  the  obturator  nerve  and  on  a  hernial  pro- 
trusion ;  the  muscles,  especially  the  pectineus,  must  be  relaxed  ;  and  a  comparison  of 
the  results  of  the  same  amount  of  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  in  the  same 
locality  should  be  instituted  with  proper  precautions.  The  femur  should  be  sup- 
ported by  an  assistant  in  a  position  of  slight  flexion,  with  rotation  outwards,  and 
between  abduction  and  adduction. 

The  pelvic  aperture  of  the  obturator  canal  may  be  reached  from  the  Tagina  in 
the  female,  and  from  the  rectum  in  the  male.  In  cases  of  difficulty  and  doubt, 
therefore,  some  assistance  may  be  gained  by  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
these  passages  aflford  for  the  necessary  examination. 

Accuracy  in  diagnosis  bein^  of  paramount  importance,  we  cannot  conclude  thL< 
part  of  the  subject  without  alluding  to  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  care- 
fully comparing  the  outliae  of  Sc^rp^'s  triangle  on  both  sides  of  the  body ;  and  of 
impressing  upon  those  who  may  happ^ i^  to  have  a  case  of  suspected  obturator  hernia 
under  examination,  the  practical  valu(9  of  seriously  reflecting  upon  all  the  features 
of  the  case  referable  to  nervous  dei*angements,  ^  aids  to  diagnosis  in  these  most 
perplexing  and  difficult  cases. 

TreatmeTU. — Should  a  hernia  be  detect^,  tj^e  application  of  pressure  to  the 
tumour  may  succeed  in  reducing  it.  The  pr9ssgre  should  be  directed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  free  the  hernia  from  the  r^mu^  of  thp  pubes,  and  pass  it  under- 
neath it. 

Failing  to  do  this,  or  even  with  a  well-grquf^ded  suspicion  of  hernia,  the  sutgeon 
should  explore  the  region  below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  incision  through  the 
inieg?.iment8  should  be  either  parallel  with  the  j^nink  of  the  femoral  artery,  or  with 
the  fibres  of  the  adductor  longus  muscle.  It  T{\]\f^  be  sufl}ciently  far  inside  the  artery 
to  avoid  the  femoral  vein.  It  may  commence  q.  (ittle  above  Poupart's  ligament,  at  a 
point  midway  between  the  spine  of  the  pubes;  c^i^d  the  spot  where  the  femoral  artery 
passes  over  the  ramus  of  that  bone.  The  fasci£|.  povering  the  pectineus  muscle  being 
exposed,  perhaps  the  hernial  tumqur  may  be  felt ;  and  if  not,  pain  on  local  pressure 
may  incite  to  a  deeper  prosecution  of  the  search.  This  fascia  and  the  pectineus 
muscle  being  divided  in  the  line  of  the  original  incision,  or  its  fibres  being  separated 
with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  some  fat  and  the  fascia  of  the  obturator  muscle  are 
reached.  As  yet,  however,  the  tumour  has  not  been  felt;  nevertheless  it  may 
still  be  there,  under  cover  of  the  fibres  of  the  obturator  muscle.  These  must  be 
separated ;  for  it  is  not  until  the  Qnger  can  be  placed  upon  the  outlet  of  the  obturator 
canal  that  the  search  for  the  hernia  should  be  abandoned  as  hopeless.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  cutting  the  filaments  of  the  obttmitor  nerve. 

How  far  the  surgeon  would  be  justified  in  making  an  examination  of  the 
opposite  side,  after  having  failed  to  find  the  hernia  on  the  one  first  explored,  is  a 
proposition  we  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  may  happen  to  be  placed  in 
such  an  unpleasant  dilemma. 

We  conclude  with  this  observation  of  Camper  :  '  Forsan  frequentiores  sunt,  quam 
quidem  creditur ;  in  ilio  igitur  ad  omnis  generis  hemiarum  possibilitatem 
attendendum  est.' 
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Perineal  hernia, — The  sac  of  this  hernia  in  formed  of  the  peritonseum,  which  in 
the  male  lies  between  the  prostate  gland  and  rectum,  and  in  the  female  between  the 
vagina  and  rectum.  In  both  sexes,  when  the  hernia  fills  the  sac,  there  is  a  tumour 
in  the  perinieum.  This  kind  of  hernia  is  most  common  in  women,  and  usually 
consists  of  a  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  of  the  omentum,  or  of  the'  urinary 
bladder. 

The  sac  of  a  perineal  hernia  escapes  between  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  levatores 
ani,  and  is  covered  by  the  internal  abdominal  fascia  of  that  region  of  the  pelvis. 

The  protrusion  of  the  hernia  may  be  prevented  by  using  a  T-shaped  bandage. 

Pudendal  hernia, — Pudendal  hernia  forms  a  small  elastic  tumour  in  the  labium 
pudendi.  It  lies  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  half  of  that  organ,  and  forms  a  some- 
what elongated  projection  at  the  side  of  the  vagina.  The  neck  of  the  sac  is  placed 
h^tween  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  on  the  outside,  and  the  vagina  on  the 
inside. 

This  hei-nia  may  be  developed  at  the  age  of  22  years  (Sir  A.  Cooper) ;  and  in  this 
case  it  had  existed  some  months. 

The  tumours  in  the  labium,  which  may  be  confused  with  this  hernia,  are  those 
formed  by  inguinal  protrusions  and  collections  of  fluid.  Of  the  last  are  cystic 
formations  and  hydrocele  of  the  round  ligament.  These,  however,  are  never 
reducible ;  they  are  not  diminished  by  pressure,  and  they  slowly  increase  in  size 
from  their  first  appearance. 

From  inguinal  hernia  it  is  distinguished  by  its  position,  shape,  and  relations.  It 
has  not  passed  through  the  external  inguinal  ring,  bpt  lies  parallel  with  the  axis 
of  the  vagina.  It  does  not  form  a  pyriform  jbumour  in  the  labium,  but  a  somewhat 
rounded  mass.  It  lies  by  the  side  of  the  p^us  of  the  ischium,  and  not  over  the 
body  of  the  pubes. 

From  crural  hernia  it  is  distinguished  by  the  neck  of  the  tumour  being  placed 
entirely  to  the  inside  of  the  ramus  of  tb^  ^ischium,  and  the  muscles  attached  thereto. 

A  suitable  bandage  is  required  tp  support  the  protrusion. 

Vaginal  hernia, — This  hernia  in  ni^yally  developed  in  women  who  have  borne 
several  children.  It  is  only  cpvered  hy  the  peritonieum,  and  that  portion  of  the 
walls  of  the  vagina  which  protrudes.  The  orifice  of  the  sac  is  usually  large,  and 
readily  yields  to  pressure.  Consequently  it  is  easily  reduced,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  discomfort  and  annoyani^  it  causes,  it  is  not  attended  with  nrgent 
symptoms.  The  rectum  and  urethrfi  ,oiay,  however,  become  so  much  compressed, 
that  inconvenience  and  sometimes  suffering  may  arise  from  this  cause. 

The  protrusion  requires  to  be  replaced  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  necessaiy  support  to 
maintain  it  there  is  afforded  by  making  use  of  a  suitable  bandage. 

When  the  urinary  bladder  forms  t|l^o  rupture,  which  occasionally  happens,  great 
distress  arises  from  a  constant  desiie  f^  micturate.  The  urine  becomes  ammoniacal, 
and  the  bladder  so  irritable,  that  a  few, drops  of  urine,  constantly  escaping,  cause  in- 
tolerable inconvenience.  Treatment, is  ^therefore  urgently  required  to  improve  the 
condition  of  this  secretion,  and  to  fifffifiiy  the  bladder,  whilst  the  rupture  must  be  at 
the  same  time  supported. 

ItchicUie  Itemia, — This  kind  of  hoKpSa  escapes  through  the  ischiatic  notch,  and 
forms  a  tumour  beneath  the  glutieys  maximos  muscle.  The  neck  of  the  sac  is  either 
above  or  below  the  pyriformis  muscle,  but  generally  below  it.  The  fundus,  at  first 
covered  by  the  gluteus  muscle,  aa  it  extends  further  out  of  the  pelvis,  escapee  below 
the  edge  of  that  muscle,  and  lies  under  the  intsgaments. 

When  the  hernia  is  in  the  sac,  it  forms  a  tumour  of  variable  sixe,  soft,  tense, 
yielding,  reducible  on  pressure,  and  causing  more  or  less  pain. 

Should  the  hernia  become  strangulated,  and  the  operator  be  required  to  enlarge 
the  mouth  of  the  sac,  Sir  A.  Cooper  ad^nses  that  the  incision  be  carried  diiectly 
forwards. 

John  Birkett. 
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DISEASES    OF   THE   EECTUM. 

IN  the  following  essay  on  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  I  have  treated  the  subjects  in  tbe 
order  of  their  frequency  and  importance  :  HsBmorrhoids ;  Prolc^isus ;  Fistula ; 
Ulcer ;  Stricture ;  Cancer ;  Polypus ;  Pruritus ;  and  Neuralgia.  Nothing  has  been 
said  in  reference  to  malformations  of  the  anus  and  rectum,  as  this  subject  is  consideRd 
in  the  essay  on  the  Surgery  of  Childhood. 

HifiMORRROIDS. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  surgical  writers,  when  describing  heemorrhoids,  to  divide 
them  into  two  distinct  kinds,  namely,  external  and  internal.  This  is  a  classificatioQ 
from  which  it  is  perhaps  not  well  to  deviate ;  for,  although  many  instances  are  seen 
where  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  disease  be  internal  or  external — and,  jmtho- 
logically  speaking,  hiemorrhoidal  tumours,  wherever  situated,  are  essentially  oonstitutal 
of  the  same  morbid  elements,  viz.  an  enlargement  of  the  vessels  of  the  rectum,  and  an 
infiltration  of  their  connecting  tissues — still  dreumstances  which  exist,  or  which 
occur,  in  connection  with  this  disorder  so  modify  the  pathological  features,  that  in 
numerous  instances  there  is  a  wide  and  well-marked  distinction  between  those  luemor- 
rhoidal  tumours  seated  outside,  and  those  involving  the  gut  within  the  sphincter. 

I  shall  therefore  adhere  to  the  classification,  and  first  speak  of 

External  hcemorr holds,  which  ai'e  situated  at  the  verge  of  the  anus  outside  the 
sphincter,  and  consist  of  one  or  more  tumours,  composed  at  their  first  formatioD  of 
dilated  vessels.  As  the  disease  increases,  from  various  irritating  causes,  the  sensitive 
skin  around  the  anus  becomes  thickened,  the  cellular  tissue  is  indurated  and  infiltnta], 
and  the  veins  are  expanded.  By  degrees  the  swelling  t^ecomes  lai^r  and  harder, 
and  does  not  give  much  annoyance  when  the  parts  are  in  a  quiescent  state;  if,  however, 
they  become  attacked  with  inflammation,  the  tumour  increases  much  in  siae,  the 
blood  in  the  vein  becomes  coagulated,  and  not  unfrequently  the  vessel  giv^ 
way,  allowing  the  coagulated  blood  te  e8cai>e  into  the  surroimding  cellular  tissue, 
where  it  will  form  a  distinct  sheath  for  itself.  In  the  course  of  time  the  inflammatory 
action  subsides,  the  blood  becomes  absorbed,  and  the  tumour  diminishes  in  site,  or 
wholly  disappears.  If,  however,  the  same  irritating  causes  recur,  and  no  efiectiial 
treatment  be  adopted,  the  tumour  again  increases,  the  skin  becomes  thickened,  and 
the  cellular  tissue  more  extensively  infiltrated ;  and  in  this  way  distinct  and  permanent 
tumours  are  formed  around  the  anus,  which  sometimes  reach  a  large  size,  consisting 
mainly  of  thickened  integument  and  cellular  tissue  enclosing  veins  which  are  at  times 
capable  of  distension  and  repletion.  In  their  quiet  state  these  tumours  are  distinctly 
external ;  but  when  increased  in  size  they  may  enci*oach  upon  the  cavity  of  the  rectum 
and  be  covered  with  mucous  membrane  and  thus  be  partly  internal.  Coexistent 
with  this  state  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  very  oedematous  condition  of  the  cellular 
tissue  and  mucous  membrane  at  the  verge  of  the  anus. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  structure  of  these  haemorrhoidal  tumours,  it  will  be 
found  on  examination  that  they  are  composed  of  thickened  integument,  inflltrated 
cellular  tissue,  and  in  most  cases  of  one  or  more  dilated  veins ;  if  the  part  is  «t 
perfect  rest  and  has  not  been  lately  inflamed,  there  may  be  distinguished  nothing 
beyond  infiltrated  tissue  and  thickened  skin ;  but  on  cutting  into  an  external  pile 
which  has  been  somewhat  irritated,  or  is  increasing  in  size,  there  will  be  found 
either  a  vein  considerably  dilated  and  containing  semi-coagulated  blood,  or  the  blood 
will  have  escaped  from  the  vessel,  and  have  become  either  extravasated  into  the 
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surrounding  cellular  tissue,  or  have  formed  for  itself  distinct  cellular  sheaths.  This 
coagulation  of  the  blood  is  the  reason  why  an  incision  into  an  external  hiemorrhoidal 
tumour,  after  having  become  inflamed  and  BwoUen,  is  scarcely  ever  attended  with 
bleeding,  and  it  is  one  of  the  main  pathological  features  in  this  form  of  tumour,  and 
£Eir  different  from  what  obtains  in  instances  of  the  internal  affection. 

These  external  haemorrhoids  vary  much  in  size,  the  swellings  being  sometimes 
not  larger  than  peas,  while  at  other  times  they  are  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Their 
presence  is  accompanied  with  unpleasant  symptoms  :  as  irritation ;  pain  when  at  the 
closet ;  and  a  sense  of  bearing  down,  even  when  they  are  in  a  quiescent  state ;  but 
the  main  source  of  suffering  is  their  disposition  to  become  suddenly  enlarged  and  in- 
flamed ;  which  occurrence  will  arise  from  allowing  the  bowels  to  become  constipated, 
from  the  straining  attendant  upon  a  stricture  of  the  urethra,  from  excess  in  food  and 
drink,  or  from  exposure  to  damp  and  cold.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  tumour, 
which  has  been  hitherto  small  and  flaccid,  becomes  much  swollen,  distended,  and  livid 
in  colour.  From  the  peculiarly  sensitive  character  of  the  skin  at  the  anus,  this  disten- 
sion is  accompanied  with  the  most  exquisite  pain  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  to  witness  the 
complete  prostration  with  which  the  most  powerful  man  is  overcome  when  suffer- 
ing from  acute  inflammation  of  external  piles,  and  especially  when  the  symptoms 
have  been  allowed  to  go  on  for  some  days  without  the  prc^r  means  of  relief  being 
afforded,  either  from  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  from  insuflicient  patho- 
logical knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  which  produce  this  form  of  haemorrhoids,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  circumstances  which  tend  to  the  production  of 
external,  induce  the  internal  aflSdction  as  well ;  and  therefore  this  description  will 
apply  to  both.  It  appears  that  there  is  in  some  persons  an  hereditary  disposition  to 
hsemorrhoidal  affections ;  and  we  shall  every  now  and  then  see  father  and  son,  or 
mother  and  daughter,  suffering  one  after  the  other  in  the  same  way.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, this  may  be  owing  to  similarity  in  habits,  certain  of  which  undoubtedly  much 
more  than  others  induce  these  affections.  Thus,  those  who  have  to  sit  continually  at 
the  desk,  and  take  little  walking  exercise,  are  very  liable  to  them  ;  those,  too,  who  have 
to  stand  long  in  certain  positions,  as  dentists  and  hairdressers,  are  remarkably  prone 
to  hiemorrhoids.  The  great  source  of  hemorrhoidal  affections,  however,  is  anything 
which  prevents  the  healthy  return  of  the  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  rectum.  And 
thus  it  is  that  congestion  of  the  liver,  or  other  obstructive  disease  of  the  same  viscus, 
in  frequently  associated  with  these  aflections.  A  eonstipated  state  of  the  bowels, 
both  from  the  mechanical  effect  produced  upon  the  vessels,  and  from  the  straining 
efforts  necessary,  is  found  to  be  the  cause  in  a  vast  number  of  cases ;  the  pressure 
also  of  the  pregnant  womb,  and  of  ovarian  tumours,  produces  hsemorrhoids.  In 
other  cases,  the  irritation  caused  by  the  frequent  taking  of  aperient  medicines  is 
reasonably  considered  to  be  productive  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Violent 
horse-exercise,  indulgence  in  the  use  of  highly-eeasoned  dishes,  and  other  indigestible 
food  and  strong  wines,  together  with  immoderate  sexual  intercourse,  which 
det^^rmines  the  blood  more  freely  to  the  pelvic  region,  are  each  fertile  sources  of 
hsemorrhoidal  affections.  And  it  is  highly  necessary,  before  any  treatment  is  com- 
menced, to  inquire  carefully  into  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  patient. 

The  treatment  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  removal  of  this  affection  must  be 
conducted  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  surgery.  In  the  more  simple  cases,  little 
beyond  a  strict  attention  to  ablution,  to  the  regular  action  of  the  bowels,  and  to  the 
avoidance  of  those  causes  which  are  known  to  produce  the  affection,  will  be  necessary. 
If  there  be  much  irritation  about  the  anus,  an  occasional  dose  of  calomel  should  be 
taken  either  before  or  in  conjunction  with  aperients.  At  the  same  time  that  great 
care  is  taken  to  provide  a  healthy  action  of  the  bowels,  local  remedies  should  be 
made  use  of.  The  ordinary  lead-lotion,  or  one  made  of  one  or  two  grains  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  to  an  ounce  of  water,  should  be  applied  to  the  parts  morning  or  night ;  or  if 
a  more  powerful  astringent  application  is  required,  the  patient  should  use  the 
compound  gall  ointment,  which  is  an  admirable  agent.  By  these  means,  and  by 
Vol.  II.  3  H 
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careful  attention  to  diet,  most  of  the  ordinary  cases  of  external  piles  presented  to 
our  notice  may  be  cured,  or  so  relieved  that  they  will  hardly  excite  atteniioD* 

If,  however,  one  or  more  of  these  tumours  become  enlarged  and  inflamed,  a 
much  more  energetic  treatment  is  required ;  for  there  is  in  such  cases  very  great 
suffering  both  local  and  general.  If  there  is  much  swelling,  and  the  parts  an 
exquisitely  sensitive,  the  patient  must  be  confined  to  bed,  leeches  should  be  applied 
to  the  part,  and  the  bleeding  be  encouraged  by  warm  fomentations ;  and  subse- 
quently poultices  made  either  of  warm  bran  or  of  bread,  into  which  half  a  drachm  of 
laudanum  is  dropped,  should  be  applied,  and  changed  from  time  to  time.  Opium 
shoidd  be  given  internally ;  as  soon  as  i*elief  from  pain  has  been  procured,  the  bowels 
should  be  thoroughly  cleared  by  a  saline  purgative.  The  subsequent  employment 
of  a  lotion  composed  of  liquor  plnmbi  diacet.  dil.,  liquor  ammoni»  aoetatis,  and 
spirits  of  wine--one  ounce  of  each  of  the  latter  to  six  ounces  of  the  former — will 
cause  a  shrinking  and  collapse  of  the  swelling. 

Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  surgeon  is  called  to  a  case  where  most  or  all  of 
these  measures  have  been  tried,  and  yet  the  patient  is  suffering  acutely ;  and  a& 
examination  it  will  be  found  that  on  one  side  of  the  anus  there  is  a  tumour  of  a  cir- 
cumscribed form,  of  a  blue  colour,  and  in  a  state  of  great  distension.  In  such  an 
instance,  the  suffering  is  produced  by  the  accumulation  and  coagulation  of  the 
blood ;  and  the  proper  treatment  is  to  puncture  the  swelling  freely  with  a  lancet : 
there  is  an  escape  of  coagulated  or  semi-fluid  blood,  with  almost  immediate  relief  tu 
the  painful  symptoms.  The  subsequent  application  of  cold  water,  or  the  lotioa 
above  mentioned,  to  the  parts  freely,  will  cause  an  almost  entire  removal  of  the 
disease.  If,  however,  there  is  much  loose  and  thickened  skin  over  the  fdte  of  tb€ 
swelling,  it  should  be  removed  with  sharp  scissoi's,  after  the  part  has  been  punc- 
tured. 

After  repeated  attacks  of  this  nature,  the  anus  becomes  surrounded  with  distinct 
tumours,  moi-e  or  less  pendulous,  and  liable  to  become  swollen  and  inflamed  ;  for 
this  state  of  things  a  removal  of  the  growths  by  the  scissors  is  required. 

Simple  as  this  operation  is,  it  may  in  unsurgical  hands  be  so  mismanaged  as  to 
bring  about  serious  i*e8ults.  If  too  much  of  the  lax  skin  around  the  anus  be  taken 
away  at  the  same  time  that  the  tumours  are  excised,  the  parts  in  healing  will  cica- 
trise, so  that  severe  contraction  of  tho  anus  follows,  and  the  patient  is  placed  in  a 
most  miserable  plight. 

The  same  effect  is  likely  to  be  produced  if  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  vei^  of 
the  anus  is  interfered  with  to  any  great  extent :  therefore,  unless  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  l^e  step,  this  membrane  should  not  be  cut,  and  only  the  external 
hiemoiThoids,  with  portions  of  the  redundant  integument,  should  be  excised. 

hUemal  hemorrhoids  are  more  frequent,  or  at  all  events  are  more  often  presented 
to  the  notice  of  the  surgeon,  because  they  are  productive  of  much  more  distress,  and 
more  serious  consequences  ara  liable  to  result  from  them  than  from  the  affection 
situated  externally  :  and  here  it  will  be  as  well  to  mention  the  symptoms  which  are 
produced  by  them,  and  which  are  local  and  general. 

The  first  local  symptom  which  attracts  the  notice  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
internal  piles  is,  in  many  cases,  a  more  or  less  profuse  attack  of  hiemorrhage,  which 
may  not  recur  for  some  weeks  or  months,  but  which  may  persist :  more  or  less  weight 
and  uneasiness  are  felt  at  the  seat ;  and  in  course  of  time  there  will  be  pain  when 
the  bowels  are  being  evacuated  and  considerable  protrusion  of  the  parts  will  take 
place.  If  the  patient  neglects  advice,  the  tumours  come  down  below  the  sphincter 
whenever  he  takes  walking  exercise,  the  constriction  caused  by  the  muscle  produces 
congestion  in  the  piles  and  extreme  pain,  only  relieved  by  their  reduction  or  by  a 
spontaneous  flow  of  blood,  which,  however,  occurs  at  most  inopportune  periods.  In 
addition  to  these  symptoms,  there  is  pain  and  uneasiness  felt  in  the  loins  and  down 
the  thighs,  more  especially  in  females,  who  very  often  suffer  most  acutely,  and  not 
uufnHiucutly  have  their  sufferings  referred  to  that  prolific  storehouse  of  morbid 
phi'uomeua,  the  womb.     There  is,  moreover,  a  considetable  dischai^o  of  mucus,  or 
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Fig.  170. — Internal  Haemorrhoids 
surrounded  by  External  Hseniorrlioids. 


muco-purulent  fluid,  from  the  anus ;  the  bladder  is  rendered  at  times  very  initable, 
and  retention  of  urine  not  unfrequently  takes  place. 

Patients  who  suffer  from  internal  biemorrhoids  are  liable  to  get  them  inflamed 
from  some  exciting  cause,  such  as  an  excess  at  the  table,  or  great  irritation  of  the 
bowels,  and  then  the  symptoms  are  extremely  severe ;  the  tumours  protrude  beyond 
the  anus,  and  become  constricted  by  the  sphincter.  Violent  pains  are  experienced  in 
the  pelvic  region,  and  there  is  a  high  state  of  constitutional  disturbance,  denoted  by 
flushed  face,  furred  tongue,  rapid  and  wiry  pulse,  and  extreme  restlessness.  If  these 
symptoms  are  not  relieved  either  by  the  accidental  induction  of  bleeding,  or  by 
surgical  assistance,  the  congestion  and  inflammation  increase,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  mortification  of  the  haemorrhoidal  masses  ensues,  and  thus  is  produced  a  natural 
cure ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  desirable  to  encourage  this  rude  attempt  at 
cure,  for  death  may  occur  from  the  violent  action  set  up.  Dr.  Bushe  mentions 
having  seen  such  a  case  occur. 

When  internal  hasmorrhoids  have  existed  for  a  length  of  time,  the  general  health 
becomes  much  influenced;  the  patient  com- 
plains of  indigestion,  flatulence,  an  inability 
to  follow  his  ordinary  occupation  or  amuse- 
ment; moreover,  if,  as  is  fi-equently  the 
case,  the  disease  be  attended  with  periodical 
bleedings,  the  face  becomes  blanched,  the 
pulse  weak  and  rapid,  and  other  well-known 
symptom s  of  loss  of  blood  ensue.  This  is 
the  most  serious  condition  connected  with 
hsemorrhoids  of  long  standing,  and  hence  the 
reason  why  it  is  most  important  to  adopt  the 
proper  treatment  at  an  early  period  of  these 
affections. 

Intoinal  hsemorrhoids  present  various 
appearances.  On  making  an  examination  of 
a  patient  who  suffers  from  the  milder  form 
of  the  aflfection,  the  veins  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  rectum  just  within  the  anus  will 
be  found  enlarged  and  distended,  forming 
small  fusiform  tumours  of  a  deep  blue  colour 
covered  by  a  somewhat  thickened  mucous 
membrane.  In  other  instances,  and  especi- 
ally where  the  patient  complains  of  bleeding 
and  sense  of  weight,  with  scarcely  any  pro- 
trusion, the  inferior  extremity  of  the  rectum, 
for  an  inch  or  more,  will  be  found  highly 
congested  and  vascular,  the  mucous  membrane 
having  here  and  there  distinct  patches  of 

morbid  vascularity,  from  which,  through  a  speculum,  which  it  is  necessary  to  use  in 
such  cases,  blood  of  an  arterial  colour  will  be  seen  to  issue.  This  is  the  condition 
which  thekte  Dr.  Houston,  of  Dublin,  likened  to  the  diseased  lining  membrane  of  the 
palpebrte  in  cases  of  chronic  coi^junctivitis.  In  the  minority  of  instances,  however,  of 
internal  hemorrhoids,  one  or  more  distinct  tumours  of  a  rounded  or  oblong  form  will  be 
seen  to  fill  up,  as  it  were,  the  orifice  of  the  anus.  In  some  cases  their  diaracter  and 
size  can  be  ascertained  by  an  ordinary  inspection ;  but  it  is  always  best,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  diagnosis,  to  throw  up  an  injection  of  warm  water,  and  allow  it  to 
\}e  discharged  before  the  examination  is  made.  By  this  means  the  tumours  are 
brought  fairly  down.  There  are  frequently  two  or  three  distinct  tumours,  varying 
fiom  the  size  of  a  cherry  to  that  of  a  walnut.  In  one  case,  the  diseased  part  presents 
a  bright  red  appearance,  easily  bleeds  when  touched,  is  sessile  and  not  very  raised  ;  in 
another  case,  the  tumour  is  large,  prominent,  of  a  deep  blue  or  reddish-brown  colour, 
having  a  large  broad  base,  or  being  attached  by  a  narrower  peduncle,  and  does  not 
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bleed.  In  these  cases  the  vessels  appear  to  be  largely  dilated,  the  mucous  membmne 
covering  them  being  shining  and  tense,  or  thick,  granular,  and  slightly  uloerated. 
Besides  these  appearances,  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  highly  vascular  and 
thickened,  may  be  prolapsed  at  one  or  more  points,  as  a  consequence  of  the  mechani- 
cal weight  of  the  internal  tumours.  In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  of  long-standing 
piles,  the  integument  surrounding  the  anus  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  being  nioch 
thickened  and  now  and  then  forming  a  distinct  ring  or  long  pendulous  flaps. 

There  is  one  point  of  importance  connected  with  the  seat  of  internal  hemorrhoids 
which  should  not  be  overlooked,  but  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  men- 
tioned by  any  writer  on  the  subject.  The  circumstance  I  refer  to  is  this,  that 
occasionally  instances  are  met  with  where  the  htemorrhoidal  tumours  are  placed,  as  it 
were,  in  separate  rows,  so  that  two  or  three  distinct  masses  exist  near  the  anus  ;  an^ 
about  half  an  inch  or  more  above,  other  tumours  of  a  similar  nature  are  dispoeed  jast 
in  the  same  way.  There  are  one  or  two  specimens  indicating  this  in  the  Muaeam 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  This  is  a  condition  of  practical  importance  ;  for 
it  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  make  a  most  thorough  examination  of  a  person  soBer- 
ing  from  internal  piles.  Cases  every  now  and  then  occur  where  the  ligature  has  becti 
applied  to  one  or  more  internal  tumours  presenting  themselves  at  the  anus ;  and  a< 
the  opeiator  is  thinking  his  proceedings  are  satisfactorUy  terminated,  the  patient 
makes  some  violent  straining  ettbrt,  and  another  tumour,  or  series  of  tumours,  whidi 
have  escaped  notice  hitherto,  are  forced  into  view.  These  are  formed  higher  up  io 
the  bowel,  and  do  not  generally  protrude ;  but  if  a  satisfietctory  cure  is  expected,  ther 
must  not  be  left  alone. 

As  regards  the  structure  of  internal  hsemorrhoids — when  first  forming,  they  an* 
composed  in  many  instances  simply  of  dilated  veins,  in  others  of  dilated  veins  an! 
arteries  too.  As  the  diseased  condition  increases,  the  cellular  tissue  in  connection 
with  the  vessels  becomes  thickened  and  infiltrated.  In  a  more  or  less  circamacril»*ii 
space,  the  mucous  membrane  also  becomes  thickened,  and  is  bulged  out  by  th« 
increase  in  size  of  the  vessels,  and  thus  distinct  tumours  are  formed.  The  surface  nf 
the  mucous  membrane  becomes  also  exceedingly  vascular.  On  making  a  section  c«f 
the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  in  some  cases  of  old-standing  piles,  the  veins  will  }^ 
found  to  be  greatly  dilated,  sometimes  partially  and  irregularly  ;  so  that  there  will 
be  the  appearance  of  distinct  cysts ;  in  other  instances,  the  dilated  vessels  will  K* 
found  to  be  filled  with  coagulated  blood  and  fibrin.  In  those  cases  where  the  lupmor- 
rhoids  are  of  a  very  bright  red  colour  and  sessile,  not  unlike  a  strawberry  in  appear- 
ance, and  easily  bleeding,  the  structure  consists  mainly  of  a  series  of  small  artervAi 
ramifications ;  but  where  the  tumours  are  of  a  darker  colour,  and  like  a  mulberry , 
they  are  composed  of  veins  to  a  large  extent,  although  no  doubt  the  arteries  enter  4l« 
well  into  their  formation  ;  for  when  the  mucous  covering  is  pricked  or  incised,  the 
blood  which  flows  is  of  an  arterial  hvie.  In  those  cases  of  long  standing,  where  tb- 
tumour  has  become  very  large,  and  has  been  submitted  to  great  irritation,  a  sectii^.r. 
will  reveal  scarcely  anything  beyond  a  mass  of  highly-condensed  and  thicken*^! 
cellular  tissue,  with  some  vessels  penetrating  the  base  of  the  tumour. 

The  treatment  of  internal  hsBmorrhoids  requires  more  consideration  than  t)>»: 
which  is  adopted  for  the  disease  when  situated  externally.  In  the  cases  where  tl>« 
piles  have  not  existed  long,  are  not  large,  and  give  only  temporary  annoyance,  mnrh 
may  be  done  by  the  patient  paying  simple  attention  to  his  habits,  and  avoiding  fh^*^ 
exciting  causes  which  engender  the  disease.  If  it  is  ascertained  that  a  sedentary  1/- 
has  produced  the  afiection,  by  determining  the  blood  to  the  rectum,  the  patit^i.t 
should  take  as  much  walking  exercise  as  possible ;  if  the  bowels  are  sluggish,  the;  - 
action  should  be  enooui*aged  by  the  compound  rhubarb-pill,  or  by  a  teaspoonfuJ  of 
the  confection  of  senna  ;  and  a  quai'ter  or  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  or  of  infusion  of 
quassia,  should  be  thrown  up  the  rectum  daily.  Dietetic  rules  must  lie  strictly 
attended  to ;  for  many  patients,  especially  those  who  are  robust  and  whoite  circulatior. 
is  sluggish,  will  tell  us  that  they  feel  much  more  annoyance  from  piles  after  tb«>% 
have  been  dining  out,  or  have  taken  larger  quantities  of  wine  than  usual.  Kmii^t 
the  necessity  for  tho^e  who  vuCer  fix»m  intei'aal  h^Bmorrhoids  to  abstain  asAuch  ^^ 
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possible  from  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Women  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy 
suffering  from  the  ii-ritation  of  piles  should  be  very  careful  about  the  condition  of 
their  bowels,  and  should  keep  the  horizontal  posture  as  much  as  possible. 

When  internal  haemorrhoids  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  protinide  at  the 
closet,  and  produce  considerable  pain  and  bleeding,  greater  precautions  and  more 
decided  treatment  are  needful.  The  lx>wels  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
costive  so  as  to  necessitate  straining  efforts  ;  the  protruded  parts  should  be  carefully 
sponged  with  cold  water,  or  with  a  strong  infusion  of  quassia  or  of  decoction  of  oak> 
bark  and  alum  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  salt  to  twelve  ounces  of  the 
decoction,  and  should  be  carefully  returned  by  the  patient;  or,  instead  of  these 
lotions,  the  gall-ointment  may  be  smeared  over  the  piles  with  great  benefit.  The 
bleeding,  which  is  often  very  annoying,  may  be  checked  by  an  injection  of  sulphate 
of  iron  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  grains  of  the  former  to  an  ounce 
of  the  latter ;  or,  if  necessary,  a  lotion  of  tannin,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  g^ins  to 
an  ounce,  may  be  used ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  moderate  amount  of 
bleeding  in  persons  who  live  high,  and  whose  vascular  system  is  excited,  is  beneficial 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  should  not  be  interfered  with ;  the  popular  notion  as  to 
bleeding  from  piles  being  salutary  is  by  no  means  incorrect,  when  applied  to  certain 
cases.  When,  however,  the  hemorrhage  arises  from  some  peculiar  pathological 
change  in  the  tumour,  such  as  ulceration  or  excessive  vascularity  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  when  it  becomes  continuous  and  goes  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
interfere  with  the  patient's  health,  producing  a  pallid  face,  a  weak  pulse,  and  irritable 
heart,  it  should  be  put  a  stop  to. 

A  very  common  internal  remedy  fior  piles  is  the  confection  of  black  pepper,  in  the 
dose  of  a  drachm  twice  a  day ;  it  may  be  given  by  itself,  or,  as  I  often  use  it,  mixed 
with  an  equal  part  of  confection  of  senna.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  remedy  acts ; 
it  certainly  does  good  not  only  in  this  affection,  but  it  is  highly  serviceable  in  other 
affections  of  the  rectum,  and  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  wounds  become 
sluggish  in  healing  after  the  operations  for  fistula,  or  for  fissure  of  the  anus. 

When  internal  piles  become  inflamed  and  protruded  beyond  the  sphincter,  the 
patient  will  suffer  much  both  locally  and  constitutionally.  He  must  be  confined  to 
bed,  and  the  piles,  if  possible,  should  be  carefully  returned  by  the  surgeon ;  but  if 
this  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty  from  swelling  and  congestion,  leeches  should  be 
applied,  and  subsequently  warm  fomentations  and  poultices.  Ice  locally  applied  in 
a  bladder  is  a  valuable  agent  to  diminish  inflammation  and  pain.  Opium  should 
also  be  given  in  full  doses.  An  operation  which  may  be  considered  advisable 
should  not  be  pat  in  force  whilst  the  haemorrhoids  are  in  a  state  of  active 
inflammation.  Sometimes,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  constriction  of  the  sphincter 
produces  sloughing,  and  a  spontaneous  cure  takes  place ;  if  this  is  occurring,  the 
process  must  be  expedited  by  the  liberal  use  of  warm  bathing  and  poulticing,  and 
pain  must  be  conquered  by  the  administration  of  opium. 

By  the  adoption  and  right  application  of  these  remedial  measures,  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  of  internal  haemorrhoids  may  be  cured,  or  relieved  to  so  great  a 
degree  as  to  prevent  annoyance ;  but  many  of  the  cases  which  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  surgeon  have  existed  so  long,  have  reached  such  a  size,  and  are  productive 
of  such  troublesome  and  even  serious  symptoms,  that  some  active  surgical  interfer- 
ence is  required,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  cure  or  render  efficient  relief.  Originally 
the  usual  remedy  in  aggravated  cases  was  the  excision  of  the  diseased  part,  and  it 
was  a  remedy  accompanied  with  little  pain  or  difficulty ;  but  the  danger  of 
hsemorrhage  proved  to  be  so  great,  that  after  the  sacrifice  of  several  lives  the  practice 
was  abandoned.  It  is  necessary,  even  when  the  excision  of  external  piles  is  being 
performed,  to  take  care  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  too  freely  clipped,  other* 
wise  dangerous  bleeding  may  result.  I  saw  a  gentleman  nearly  lose  his  life  from 
the  inclusion  of  a  portion  of  mucous  membrane  in  the  blades  of  the  scissors  during 
an  operation  for  external  hemorrhoids.  The  operation  was  done  at  2  p.m.  ;  and  at 
6  1  was  sent  for,  and  found  that  he  had  been  bleeding  profusely. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  the  radical  core  of  internal  haemorrhoids  was 
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effected  by  strangulating  the  tumour  or  tumours  by  means  of  one  or  more  ligature 
so  tightly  applied  that  in  the  course  of  a  period  extending  from  five  to  ten  days  ihe 
tumours  sloughed,  and  together  with  the  ligatures  separated  from  the  bowel.  Indeed 
even  now  amongst  the  senior  members  of  the  profession  this  operation  is  practised, 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  less  severe  method  of  treat- 
ment, that  by  the  ligature  wajs  the  best  that  could  be  desired,  for  it  was  nnac- 
companied  with  the  dangers  which  attended  upon  the  operation  of  removing  internal 
haemorrhoids  with  the  knife  or  scissors,  and  was  much  more  efficadous  than  the  plan 
of  treatment  by  strong  nitric  acid. 

The  operation  by  the  ligature  is  practised  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  method,  the 
patient  having  been  previously  prepared  by  the  exhibition  of  an  injection  in  order  to 
get  the  parts  protruded,  the  tumours  are  seized  separately  by  a  vulsellum  and 
brought  down ;  the  surgeon  transfixes  the  base  of  each  with  a  stout  needle  set  in  a 
handle  and  armed  with  a  double  thread  ;  this  is  divided,  and  the  tumour  is  tighUv 
strangulated  on  each  side,  the  threads  are  cut  short  off  and  the  protruded  parts  are 
returned. 

A  modification  of  this  plan  consists  in  making  a  free  incision  by  means  of  scissoi^ 
at  the  base  or  inferior  border  of  the  tumour,  and  then  a  stout  thread  is  looped  around 
the  pile  thus  bared  of  most  of  its  surrounding  tissue,  and  is  tightly  tied.  In  this 
operation  there  is  no  necessity  to  use  a  needle,  and  of  the  two  operations,  should  the 
ligature  be  employed  at  all,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  simplest. 

The  patient  must  keep  his  bed  for  some  days  after  the  operation.  A  full  dose  of 
opium  should  l)e  given  the  first  night,  so  that  pain  may  be  prevented  and  the  bowels 
be  confined ;  if  there  be  much  pain  about  the  seat  of  operation,  ice  applied  in  a  bladder 
continuously  will  give  great  relief.  Retention  of  urine  is  apt  to  follow  this  operation, 
and  when  present  must  be  relieved  by  the  catheter.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  bowels 
quiet  for  three  or  four  days,  if  possible,  and  then  to  obtain  an  evacuation  by  a  dose  of 
castor-oil.  Very  likely  the  ligatures  will  separate  on  the  first  action  of  the  bowels ; 
at  all  events  they  generally  come  away  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  Some  pain  is  felt 
in  the  part  for  a  few. days  afterwards,  and  during  this  time  the  patient  should  keep 
quiet ;  convalescence  may  be  expected  in  a  fortnight  from  the  time  of  the  operation. 

This  is  the  general  ooiurse  of  things  when  the  operation  is  successful  and  unattended 
with  any  evil  results  of  any  kind ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  the  ligatnre 
is  occasionally  followed  by  very  serious  results  :  and,  indeed,  several  instances  Iultp 
been  made  public  where  death  has  ensued  after  this  operation,  the  cause  of  death 
being  effusion  on  the  brain,  tetanus,  and  pyaemia,  the  latter  disorder  most  frequendy. 
Several  fatal  cases  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  own  personal  friends,  and  I 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  two  patients  after  the  use  of  the  ligature.  One  of 
these  patients  was  a  gentleman  in  the  prime  of  life  and  very  fair  health,  who  died 
with  well-marked  symptoms  of  pyaemia ;  and  in  the  other  case  the  fifttal  event  was 
due  to  the  loss  of  blood  during  and  after  the  operation. 

But  besides  the  risk  of  death  from  some  of  these  causes  after  this  operation,  it  is 
known  that  other  serious  results  occasionally  follow  and  give  much  trouble. 

A  circumstance  which  occasionally  obtains  after  the  use  of  the  ligature,  and  which 
causes  great  annoyance,  is  the  existence  of  long-continuing  and  painful  ulceration  at 
the  seat  of  one  or  more  of  the  ligatures,  for  a  period  varying  from  weeks  to  months. 
Everyone  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  this  operation  must  have  met  with  such 
cases.  These  ulcerations  are  moet  difficult  to  heal,  and  give  great  annoyance  both  to 
patients  and  surgeons. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  then,  it  may  be  stated  with  truth  that  there  are  the  following 
objections  to  the  use  of  the  ligature : — The  supervention  of  more  or  less  pain ;  a  tedious 
oonvaleeoence ;  occasionally  death  from  pyaemia,  tetanus,  or  general  oonstitutional 
disturbances,  and  long-continued  and  painful  ulceration  at  the  seat  of  ligature. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  adopt  some  other  means,  if  he  has  them  in  his 
power,  by  which  these  results  may  be  obviated,  and  by  which  Uie  disease  can  be  cured; 
and  fortunately  he  is  enabled  to  effect  this  by  employing  a  mode  of  operation  which 
is  now  being  pretty  extensively  used,  and  which  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  th€ 
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operation  by  the  clamp  and  cautery,  and  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of;  but 
before  describing  that  modification  of  the  operation  which  was  introduced  to  the  profes- 
sion by  myself,  I  most  briefly  refer  to  the  history  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  which 
probably  will  almost  entirely  supersede  the  employment  of  the  ligature. 

As  faf  as  I  am  aware,  this  plan  of  treating  heemorrhoidal  tumours  was  originally 
practised  by  the  late  Mr.  Cusack  of  Dublin ;  but  its  introduction  to  liondon  surgery 
w,  I  believe,  due  to  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  who  so  long  since  as  1848  described  a  pair  of 
forceps  or  clamp,  which  he  ap])ear8  to  have  used  extensively ;  for  in  his  volume  of 
*  Pathological  and  Surgical  Essays,'  published  in  1854,  he  has  narrated  many  cases 
-where  he  employed  it,  and  applied  either  nitric  acid  or  the  actual  cautery  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  haemorrhage  after  excising  the  tumours.  In  addition  to  the 
clamp  originally  used  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  which  was  somewhat  cumbersome,  there  was 
another  kind  of  instrument,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  which  was 
much  more  suited  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  year  1863  I  first  began  to  treat  cases  of  internal  hemorrhoids  and  prolap- 
sus by  the  clamp,  employing,  after  excision,  the  strongest  nitric  acid  for  the  purpose 
of  obviating  bleeding.  I  soon  became  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  mode  of  treating 
these  disorders,  but  in  a  short  time  I  found  out  that  very  great  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  the  clamp  were  called  for,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  late  Mr. 
Matthews  of  Portugal  Street,  I  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  the  instru- 
inent  which  bears  my  name  and  which  is  now  generally  used.  It  is  shaped  some- 
what like  the  ordinary  clamp  used  by  Mr.  Curling  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  and  apply- 
ing nitric  acid  to  hiemorrhoidal  tumours;  but  the  blades  are  so  constructed  that  they 

Fifl.  171.— Clump. 


meet  accurately  at  their  edges,  and  are  closely  fitted  into  one  another  by  means  of  a 
raised  surface  on  one  and  a  groove  on  the  other  edge.  In  this  way,  and  if  the  blades 
are  made  perfectly  ^mrallel,  the  most  accurate  compression  is  made  upon  a  tumour  or 
portion  of  mucous  membrane.  A  more  important  feature,  however,  in  the 
mechanism  of  this  instrument  is  the  adaptation  of  a  light  yet  powerful  screw  to  the 
shank  of  the  instrument,  just  above  the  handles.  The  object  of  this  is  twofold— in 
the  first  place  to  compress  the  blades,  and  in  the  next  to  take  off  the  compression 
after  the  actual  cautery  has  been  applied ;  and  by  the  slightest  turn  of  the  screw,  this 
may  be  effected  so  gradually,  and  yet  so  thoroughly,  that  should  any  vessel  be  left 
uncauterised,  its  situation  can  be  at  once  seen  by  the  issue  or  jot  of  blood,  and  the 
cautery  can  be  reapplied. 

The  latest,  and  a  very  important  addition  to  the  instrument,  consists  in  the 
adaptation  of  a  layer  of  ivory  to  the  outer  surfaces  and  external  edges  of  the  clamp, 
so  that  the  heat  from  the  cautery  cannot  be  transmitted  to  the  surrounding  parts, 
and  thus  much  suffering  is  prevented. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  mode  of  application  of  this  instrument, 
and  this  description  will  apply  both  to  cases  of  haemorrhoids  and  prolapsus  of  the 
rectum. 

In  the  first  place,  the  part  to  be  operated  upon  is  made  to  descend  either  by  means 
of  an  enema  or  by  the  patient  sitting  over  hot  water :  the  tumour  is  then  seized  by 
a  pair  of  booked  forceps,  and  firmly  held  by  an  assistant.  The  clamp  is  now  care- 
fully applied  to  the  base  of  the  tumour,  and  the  blades  are  closed  by  means  of  the 
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screw.  After  having  seen  that  this  is  done  efiectuaJly,  the  sui'geoo  takes  a  sbarp 
pair  of  scissors  and  cuts  off  the  whole  of  the  tumour  ;  the  cut  sur&oe  is  wiped,  and 
cai'efully  and  repeatedly  touched  by  the  heated  iron  until  it  is  considered  that  \k 
entire  surface  is  thoroughly  cauterised. 

The  screw  is  now  gently  turned,  the  grasp  of  the  clamp  is  thereby  somewhat  re- 
laxed, and  if  any  vessel  has  not  been  sealed  up  it  will  emit  blood,  and  the  cauterr 
can  be  again  applied.  Sometimes  this  process  may  be  needfid  two  or  three  tim«» 
before  the  bleeding  is  quite  stopped.  As  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  the  sni&oe 
has  been  thoroughly  cauterised,  the  clamp  is  removed,  and  if  more  than  one  tnmoQi 
exists,  each  of  them  is  successively  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner.  The  finger, 
oiled,  is  then  introduced  as  far  up  as  possible  into  the  bowel,  so  as  to  push  the  pai1» 
well  up  and  cause  the  sphincter  to  contract ;  a  suppositorium  of  two  grains  of  extnct 
of  opium  is  introduced,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  If  only  one  tamoor  leqaireb 
removal,  the  proceeding  may  be  finished  in  a  minute  or  two ;  but  if  there  are  sevenl 
tumours,  the  operation  cannot  be  safely  or  satisfactorily  concluded  under  ten  or  Bfteeia 
minutes. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  last  edition  I  have  made  an  important  modification  of  this 

operation,  consisting  in  the  removal  of  the 
Fifl.  172.— Cauteries.  tumours  by  the  heated  cautery  instead  of 

the  employment  of  scissors.      The  csateiy 

is  so  constructed  that  its  blade  may  be  set 

either  at  a  right  angle   to  the  shaft  or 

parallel  with  it,  and  may  form  a  triaogie 

or  half-moon,   and   its  edge   is  serrated. 

/"^^""-v^^  When  the  tumour  is  embraced  by  the 

/         ^^QQggQT^^g-^g|— Hg  clamp  it  is  seized  by  a  blunt  vulsellaa) 

[__^,.X^"  and  drawn  forward  ;  the  cauterising  iron 

is  then  applied  at  a  dull  red  beat,  ^ 
made  to  travel  along  the  upper  surfwe 
of  the  clamp  steadily  and  slowly.  By  this 
^mH^^^^g^^^^^^j  means  the  tumour  is  removed,  and  of  course 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*  every  vessel  is  cauterised  in  this  process. 

And  thus  the  surgeon  possesses  a  more 
thorough  means  of  preventing  haemorrhage.  I  have  now  almost  entirely  discarded 
the  use  of  scissors. 

For  the  purpose  of  locking  up  the  bowels,  the  same  precautions  as  are  needful  in 
other  ojjerations  on  the  rectum  are  taken.  At  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day » 
dose  of  castor  oil  is  given  and  the  bowels  are  generally  easily  moved ;  a  little  blood 
which  has  collected  in  the  bowel  either  during  or  after  the  operation  may  come  away. 
If  the  patient  has  not  been  much  weakened  by  long-continued  haemorrhages,  he  or 
she  may  be  allowed  to  get  up  ;  and  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  they  do  so ;  but  if 
the  health  has  been  much  shaken,  or  the  operation  has  been  extensive  and  has 
involved  the  removal  of  much  skin,  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  or 
on  the  sofa  until  the  bowels  have  been  acted  upon  a  second  time,  two  days  afterwards. 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  patient  is  ablp  to  move  about  or  attend  to  his  ordi- 
nary business. 

I  have  now  performed  this  operation  in  many  hundieds  of  cases,  and  I  can  with 
truth  state  tliat,  if  it  be  properly  done,  there  is  hardly  an  element  of  danger  in  it- 
I  have  operated  at  all  ages,  from  puberty  up  to  eighty,  and  in  instances  of  the 
utmost  severity,  in  cases  where  the  tumours  have  been  immense,  and  when  the 
patients  have  been  so  thoroughly  blanched  by  long-continued  bleeding  that  one 
would  not  dare  to  peiform  any  operation  unless  convinced  of  its  safety. 

This  operation  is,  I  believe,  particularly  adapted  for  those  cases  of  severe  h«mor- 
rhoids  or  prolapsus  where,  either  from  age  or  from  the  presence  of  some  other  con- 
comitant disease,  the  operation  by  the  ligature  would  of  necessity  be  attended  with 
danger.  Thus  in  two  instances  of  severe  haemorrhoids,  attended  by  symptoms  of 
paralysis,  where  the  local  disease  produced  much  annoyance,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  ose 
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ibe  clamp,  although  in  each  case  the  patients  were  advanced  in  life  ;  and  the  opera- 
t^ions  were  attended  with  as  little  disturbance  as  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals. 

The  advantages  which  I  claim  for  this  proceeding,  which  I  now  always  adopt  in 
cases  of  htemorrhoids  or  prolapsus,  are,  that  there  is  considerably  less  risk  to  life 
than  when  the  ligature  is  used ;  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  suffering  both 
attending  and  following  the  operation  is  much  less,  and  that  the  period  of  con- 
valesoence  is  rendered  much  shorter.  It  is  true  that  the  operation  itself  is  compli- 
cated and  somewhat  tedious,  as  compared  with  that  by  the  ligature,  but  these 
considerations  ought  not  to  weigh  with  the  surgeon  when  the  advantages  of  any 
particular  proceeding  are  great  and  palpable. 

A  method  by  crushing  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Pollock  and  Mr.  Benham. 
The  operation  consists  in  using  a  clamp  which  is  applied  to  the  base  of  the  pile  after 
being  drawn  down,  and  the  blades  are  firmly  closed  by  a  screw.  The  pile  is  then 
removed  by  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  clamp  is  retained  for  two  minutes.  If  any 
vessel  bleeds  on  the  release  of  the  clamp  a  ligature  must  be  applied.  Mr.  Ooates  of 
Salisbury  has  recently  used  a  method  consisting  of  their  removal  by  cutting  so  as  to 
get  speedy  union  of  the  wound.  A  damp  is  applied  to  the  pile,  catgut  ligatures  are 
passed  through  the  base  of  the  pile  behind  the  clamp ;  the  tumour  is  removed  by 
cutting,  and,  the  damp  being  released,  the  sutures  are  drawn  together ;  any  vessel 
^hich  bleeds  being  previously  tied. 

Nitric  add  was  strongly  i*ecommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Houston  of  Dublin  as  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  some  forms  of  internal  hsemorrhoids.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  it  in  certain  cases  of  haemorrhoidal  affections  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Henry  Lee  has  incorporated  with  his  Surgical  and  Pathological  Essays  an  admirable 
paper  on  this  subject,  and  has  spoken  highly  of  the  plan  of  treatment  which  I  am 
now  about  to  consider. 

I  have  stated,  whilst  describing  the  nature  of  internal  haemorrhoidal  diseases, 
that  the  condition  in  which  they  are  found  varies.  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
those  cases  to  which  an  operation  is  applicable,  and  have  stated  that  this  practice  is 
justifiable  in  those  instances  where  the  tumours  are  large,  mainly  composed  of  tissue, 
in  which  the  veins  predominate,  and  have  become  indurated. 

There  are,  however,  other  instances  where  the  haemorrhoidal  tumours  are  small 
or  moderate  in  size,  and  where  they  are  evidently  composed  of  morbid  texture  in 
which  the  small  arteries  rather  than  the  veins  are  interested,  as  shown  by  their 
bright  florid  aspect,  and  by  their  tendency  to  pour  out  arterial  blood  whenever  the 
patient  is  at  the  closet,  or  when  the  tumours  are  handled.  These  tumours  are 
Hessile,  and  generally  not  very  prominent.  They  produce  exceeding  annoyance,  and 
indeed  prove  most  destructive  to  the  health,  as  they  generally  yield  a  great  deal  of 
blood.  Now,  in  such  cases,  an  operation  will  undoubtedly  be  as  effective  as  in  the 
other  instances  before  described ;  but  this  proceeding  is  not  necessary,  as  the  local 
use  of  the  nitric  acid  is  so  eminently  suited  to  them.  The  relief  which  one  single 
application  of  the  acid  gives  in  these  ca.ses  is  remarkable ;  and  an  excellent  cure  may 
be  effected  if  the  whole  of  the  diseased  texture  be  subjected  to  its  action. 

About  this  particular  kind  of  case  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  surgeon 
who  has  seen  the  nitric  acid  applied  in  a  proper  manner.  There  is,  however,  a 
mixed  class  of  cases  whei-e  the  remedy  is  an  uncertain  one,  but  in  which  neverthdess 
the  surgeon  is  justified  in  trying  it,  and  where  I  sometimes  have  succeeded  when  I 
little  expected  it.  I  refer  to  those  cases  where  there  is  a  haemorrhoidal  mass,  con- 
sisting perhaps  of  one  tumour  mainly  composed  of  venous  ramifications  and  of  a 
bluish  colour,  with  one  or  more  presenting  the  characters  of  the  florid  sessile  pile ;  or 
one  portion  of  the  tumour  or  tumours  may  present  the  dark  blue  appearance  and 
thickened  membrane,  and  another  portion  of  it  may  be  brightly  vascular,  and  have 
its  mucous  covering  granular  or  slightly  ulcerated.  In  this  kind  of  mixed  case  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  try  the  acid,  if  the  patient  is  particularly  desii'ous;  but  I  make  a 
point  of  stating  that  it  is  impossible  to  depend  upon  any  curative  action  in  such  a 
case,  although  in  some  instances  the  remedy  has  acted  moat  efliciently. 

To  apply  the  agent  in  those  cases  where  the  tumours  are  large  and  indurated, 
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and  have  a  deep  blue  colour,  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and  only  bring  discredit 
upon  the  nitric  add  as  a  means  of  cure  in  other  kinds  of  hsemorrhoidai  diseases. 

It  is,  however,  in  that  class  of  cases  not  unfrequently  met  with,  whei«  there  is 
not  80  much  any  decided  haemorrhoidal  tumour,  but  where  there  is  a  congested  and 
relaxed  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  I'ectum,  attended  with  bleeding  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  that  the  nitric  acid  acts  so  beneficially.  Dr.  Honaton  has 
compared  this  condition  of  the  rectum  not  inaptly  to  that  of  the  thickened  con- 
junctiva after  long-continued  ophthalmia.  The  application  of  the  acid  to  the  diseased 
points  from  which  the  bleeding  proceeds  will  soon  remedy  all  the  bad  symptoms. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  applying  nitric  acid : — The  bowels  having  been  well 
evacuated  some  hours  previously,  the  diseased  portion  to  which  the  application  is 
going  to  be  made  should  be  well  exposed  by  making  the  patient  sit  over  hot  ^water 
for  some  few  minutes ;  or  if  this  is  not  sufficient,  an  enema  of  water  should  be 
thrown  up  the  rectum,  and  the  hajmorrhoidal  disease  will  be  brought  well  into  view. 
The  pai-t  to  which  the  acid  is  to  be  applied  should  then  be  carefully  wiped  with  a 
piece  of  lint.  The  surgeon  then  dips  the  extremity  of  a  small  flat  piece  of  wood 
into  the  nitric  acid,  and  touches  the  diseased  surface  carefully  with  it.  The  part 
touched,  and  the  neighbouring  mucous  membrane,  is  well  smeared  with  oil,  and  the 
whole  is  returned  within  the  orifice. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  confine  patients  to  their  bed  after  the  acid  has  been  applied  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  remedy  is  so  desirable,  many  patients  having 
neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to  submit  to  an  operation  which  may  keep  tbem 
from  their  business  or  pleasures  for  a  fortnight  or  more. 

Within  the  last  few  years  some  French  surgeons,  and  especially  M.  Chaasaignac. 
have  strongly  recommended  the  employment  of  the  6craseur  for  the  removal  of 
internal  hemorrhoids.  The  practice  has  also,  to  some  extent,  been  followed  by 
surgeons  in  this  country.  The  object  sought  by  the  use  of  this  instrument  is  the 
more  or  less  rapid  removal  of  the  tumours  without  hsemorrhage.  That  this  can  be 
efilected  in  a  great  number  of  instances  there  is  not  a  doubt ;  and  if  no  evil  residt 
were  likely  to  follow,  this  practice  would  in  all  probability  be  adopted  in  many  of 
those  cases  where  an  operation  was  required,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  pain  attendant  upon  the  process.  One  very  serious  consequence,  however,  of 
this  plan  of  treatment  has  been  met  with  in  several  instances  in  Paris :  this  is  the 
occurrence  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  some  time  after  the  wound  has  become  cicatrised. 
This  very  grave  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  ^raseur  is  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance its  real  or  supposed  advantages ;  and  although  it  would  not  be  wise  entirely 
to  discard  its  use,  the  necessity  for  it  must  be  rare,  and  in  those  few  instances  where 
it  would  be  required,  the  surgeon  would  do  well  to  take  every  precaution  to  avoid  the 
occurrence  of  contraction  of  the  gut. 

Prolapsus  of  the  Rectum. 

During  the  time  that  the  rectum  is  evacuating  its  contents  in  a  natural  and 
normal  manner,  more  or  less  extrusion  of  the  bowel  occurs  j  but  this  is  only 
momentary,  for  as  soon  as  the  action  is  finished,  the  mucous  membrane  is  im- 
mediately withdrawn  within  the  anal  orifice,  and  no  inconvenience  results.  When, 
however,  from  some  particular  cause,  there  is  any  impediment  to  its  return,  those 
changes,  which  ultimately  lead  to  the  disease  we  are  considering,  occur  ;  the  mucous 
membrane  becomes  congested  and  swollen  ;  its  attachment  to  the  muscular  tissue, 
naturally  loose,  becomes  weakened ;  and  in  course  of  time  the  protrusion  of  the 
membrane  becomes  habitual,  constituting  one  form  of  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  and 
that  the  most  frequent.  In  other  cases,  however,  there  is  a  protrusion  not  only  of 
the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues,  but  of  the  whole  of  the  thickness  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  bowel  as  well.  A  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  King's  Ck>llege  puts  an 
end  to  all  doubt  on  this  point.  This  kind  of  prolapsus  occura  not  unfrequently  in 
children,  and  is  of  great  extent,  the  protruded  bowel  being  sometimes  Bye  or  six 
inches  in  length.     In  very  old  people,  this  complete  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  occurs, 
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reaching  to  an  immense  size.  On  examining  a  recent  cajje  of  prolapsus  of  the  rectum, 
where  the  least  amount  of  change  has  taken  place  in  the  structure  of  the  parts,  as 
for  instance  in  a  child,  the  protruded  part  is  found  to  form  a  tumour  of  an  ohlong 
shape  and  cylindrical  form,  presenting  externally  the  smooth  vascular  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  generally  of  a  more  or  less  bright  red  colour,  and 
covered  with  mucus  ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  tumour  is  the  orifice  or  cavity  of  the 
bowel,  and  at  the  anus  there  is  no  deep  furrow  between  it  and  the  protruded  part, 
as  there  is  in  the  intussusception  of  the  rectum.  Even  in  the  adult,  when  the 
prolapse  is  lai^e  and  of  recent  occurrence,  this  mucous  membrane  may  be  as  un- 

Fig.  173.— Prolapsus  in  Child. 


changed  in"  appearance  and  texture  as  when  it  occurs  in  the  child,  but  the  tumour 
has  more  of  a  globular  form. 

The  most  frequent  condition  in  which  a  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  is  seen  is  where 
there  are  one  or  two  lateral  folds  of  the  membrane,  varying  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  length,  protruded  from  the  anus,  or  one  unbroken  ring  of  protruded  membrane  is 
seen —but  this  is  more  rare.  If  the  disease  has  not  long  existed,  the  membrane  is 
not  much  changed  in  appearance,  being  only  somewhat  thickened  and  more  vascular 
than  natural ;  but  should  the  bowel  have  been  habitually  prolapsed  for  some  years, 

Fig.  174.— Prolapsus  in  Adult. 


considerable  changes  take  place,  and  on  examining  an  old  case,  the  following  will  be 
the  appearances.  Externally,  there  will  be  a  ring  of  thickened  integument ;  within 
this  the  flaps  of  mucous  membrane  hang  down,  their  lower  portions  being  much 
thickened,  having  lost  the  peculiar  character  of  mucous  membrane,  and  being 
assimilated  to  integument ;  this  change  has  taken  place  because  the  most  dependent 
portion  is  that  which  either  habitually  remains  protruded  altogether,  or  is  protruded 
for  a  longer  time,  and  more  exposed.  On  separating  the  flaps  of  the  prolapsus,  the 
upper  part  of  the  membrane  is  found  either  but  little  altered  from  its  natural 
character,  being  rod,  smooth,  and  vascular,  or  superficial  ulceration  may  have  taken 
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place  where  the  two  portions  have  been  in  contact.     There  is  more  or  less  mucoia 
discharge  produced,  but  in  pure  prolapsus  there  is  little  haemorrhage. 

Sometimes,  in  persons  advanced  in  life,  the  protruded  part  consists  of  a  tumoor 
as  big  as  the  fist,  which  has  habitually  protruded  for  a  long  time.  In  soch  a  cBst, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  tumour  consists  of  membrane  more  like  leather  thaa 
the  natural  tissue.  In  these  old-standing  cases,  the  sphincter  becomes  extremeij 
relaxed,  and  the  anus  very  capacious ;  there  is  generally  a  redundancy  of  loose  and 
thickened  skin  around ;  sometimes  it  hangs  down  in  long  pendulous  flaps — this  state 
of  the  parts  adds  materially  to  the  facility  of  the  occurrence  of  the  prolapsus. 

In  many  cases  the  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  is  complicated  with  distinct  haemor* 
rhoidal  tumours,  which  in  fact  are  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  the  originators  of  the 
affection ;  for  when  one  or  more  internal  tumours  exist,  they  themselves,  each  time 
the  bowels  act,  become  protruded,  and  drag  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  down 
with  them ;  so  that  not  nnfrequently  a  patient  presents  himself  with  one  or  more  folds 
of  prolapsed  membrane,  and  at  the  same  time  with  distinct  hiemorrhoidal  tumours. 

The  inconvenience  and  suffering  which  prolapsus  causes  is  considerable,  for 
although  at  the  onset  of  the  affection  the  protruded  part  may  pretty  readily  return 
within  the  sphincter  after  an  evacuation,  as  time  wears  on  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  patient  himself  to  return  the  part,  which  not  rarely  is  a  task  of  difScultj,  and 
attended  with  pain  ;  moreover,  from  the  contiguity  of  the  rectum  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra,  there  is  often  great  disti*ess  of  these  parts— constant  irritability, 
and  even  retention  of  urine,  being  an  accompaniment  of  the  affection ;  pain  and 
uneasiness  is  felt  in  the  loins  and  down  the  thighs  ;  the  intestinal  canal  and  stomach 
also  sympathise,  the  patient  being  troul^led  with  flatulence,  loss  of  appetite,  and  low 
spirits. 

If  the  prolapsus  cannot  be  returned  by  the  patient,  most  violent  symptoms  occur 
— extreme  pain  in  the  part,  and  retention  of  urine ;  and  if  unsuccessful  attempts  are 
made  to  reduce  the  swelling,  which  is  in  all  probability  tightly  constricted  by  the 
sphincter,  violent  inflammation  of  the  part,  attended  with  severe  constitutional  suf- 
fering, occurs  ;  and  in  some  instances  sloughing  of  the  protruded  bowel  takes  plaoe^ 
by  which  means  a  cure  is  brought  about,  but  the  mischief  may  be  such  as  to  cause 
death.  In  cases  where  a  prolapsus  occurs  in  children  to  a  great  extent,  and  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  down  for  two  or  three  days,  the  local  and  constitutional  changes 
are  not  so  severe  ;  the  prolapsed  membrane,  however,  becomes  exceedingly  congested. 

The  causes  of  prolapsus  are  constitutional  and  local ;  thus,  the  disea.se  is  very 
frequently  met  with  in  individuals  who  have  suffered  from  genei*al  debility  and 
laxity  of  fibre.  In  children  especially  the  affection  is  met  with  in  instances  where 
the  health  has  been  much  reduced  by  insufficient  nutriment,  liad  air,  and  want  of 
proper  attention.  An  adult  or  old  person  who  suffers  much  from  prolapsus  usually 
has  a  weak  pulse,  a  flabby  tongue,  and  impaired  digestion ;  and  in  the  child  there  is 
an  unhealthy  and  dry  skin,  a  foul  tongue,  and  a  tumid  belly.  The  local  causes  which 
produce  falling  of  the  bowel  in  children  are  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  ascaridcs.  In 
adults,  constipation,  sedentary  occupation,  the  straining  caused  by  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  and  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  are  fertile  causes  of  the  disease.  There  is 
no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  pernicious  plan  of  frequently  using  copious  enemata  is 
very  constantly  productive  of  the  disorder. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  we  shall  first  refer  to 
that  which  is  necessary  in  removing  the  affection  as  it  is  met  with  in  young  children. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  for  its  cause ;  and  especial  inquiry  should  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  urinary  apparatus,  for  it  not  unfi^uently  happens  that  it 
is  the  irritation  of  a  calculus  in  the  bladder  which  produces  the  extrusion  of  the  gut ; 
and  if  this  be  so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  remedy  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  stone. 
If  there  be  not  stone  in  the  bladder,  a  collection  of  ascarides  in  the  rectum  may 
originate  the  disease ;  and  the  destruction  of  these  parasites  by  a  few  doses  of 
scammouy  and  calomel,  together  with  the  daily  injection  of  a  few  ounces  of  strong 
infusion  of  quassia,  will  prevent  the  prolapsus. 

In  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  occurring  in  children  the  genecal  hettlUi 
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^ill  be  found  at  fault,  and  this  muHt  be  attended  to  before  the  prolafisus  can  be  got 
rid  of.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessaiy  to  return  the  protruded  bowel ;  and  this  is 
sometimes  a  work  of  difficulty,  because  the  child  struggles  violently  and  cries.  The 
protruded  bowel  should  be  gently  but  firmly  grasped  by  the  right  hand,  well  oiled ; 
careful  pressin-e,  so  as  to  empty  the  vessels,  should  be  employed,  until  the  whole  is 
i<etumed  within  the  sphincter.  When  the  protrusion  has  b^n  large,  however,  and 
the  child  is  very  violent,  the  gut  ^11  soon  fall  again  ;  and  in  this  case  the  best  plan 
to  pursue  is  to  place  the  child  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  the  bowel  will 
be  readily  returned.  A  pad  and  bandage  should  then  be  employed  in  oitier  to  secure 
the  part,  and  the  buttocks  and  thighs  should  be  closely  retained  together  by  the 
application  of  strips  of  plaister.  The  secretions  of  the  liver  and  bowels  should  be 
rendered  healthy  by  the  use  of  small  doses  of  rhubarb  and  hydrarg.  c.  creta ;  the  skin 
be  kept  in  good  order  by  the  warm  bath ;  the  child  should  be  carried  about  in  the  fresh 
air ;  the  diet  must  be  nutritious  and  in  small  volume ;  and  the  strength  and  appetite 
are  to  be  increased  by  small  doses  of  the  pulvis  cinchonse  and  soda.  As  the  health 
improves,  the  prolapsus  will  cease  to  appear  ;  but  should  this  persist,  the  part  may 
be  bathed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  gr.  j.  to  |j.  of  water ;  or  an  injection 
of  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  3J.  to  ^vj.  of  water,  may  be  thix>wn  up  every 
morning  after  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  after  the  protrusion  has  been  returned. 
In  some  cases  the  prolapsus  will  i*ecur  whenever  the  child  evacuates.  This  accident, 
however,  may  be  prevented  by  so  managing  that  the  child  should  be  in  a  kneeling 
posture  during  the  act.  Another  plan  which  sometimes  succeeds  in  preventing  the 
protrusion  consists  in  an  attendant  drawing  on  one  side  the  skin  of  the  anus  with 
ftome  force  during  the  time  the  bowel  is  being  emptied ;  by  this  means  a  certain 
amount  of  temporary  contraction  is  produced  which  prevents  the  descent  of  the  gut. 
In  adults,  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  which  are  not  severe,  and  which  have 
not  been  of  long  standing,  may  be  cured  by  careful  attention  to  the  ramoval  of 
those  causes  which  have  produced  the  disorder.  Thus,  if  it  has  resulted  from  violent 
straining  and  constipation  of  the  bowels,  some  mild  aperient  should  be  exhibited 
occasionally,  which  will  prevent  accumulation  in  the  bowel,  and  render  the  contents 
more  fluid.  The  compound  rhubarb  pill  at  night  will  have  this  effect ;  or,  what  is 
perhaps  better,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  confection  of  senna  should  be  taken.  The 
patient  should  not  eat  largely,  and  should  especially  avoid  vegetables  in  any  quantity. 
He  should  take  exercise,  and  be  careful  to  use  plenty  of  cold  water  to  the  parts  after 
the  action  of  the  bowels.  Occasionally  a  little  cold  water,  or  a  few  ounces  of  the 
decoction  of  oak  bark,  may  be  thrown  up  the  rectum  ;  and  if  there  be  the  least  pro- 
trusion left  after  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  the  gut,  having  first  been  well  sponged, 
should  be  carefully  returned. 

By  attention  to  these  various  measures,  a  prolapsus  of  small  extent  may  either  be 
entirely  cured,  or  l^e  prevented  from  increasing  or  proving  troublesome.  And  there- 
fore it  is  of  the  highe^^t  importance  to  place  reliance  upon  medical  treatment  in  such 
caHCS.  In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  which  ai-e  presented  to  the  notice  of 
the  surgeon,  the  prolapsus  is  either  very  large,  or  has  existed  so  long  a  time  that 
medical  treatment  would  be  of  no  use  whatever.  And  then  some  strictly  surgical 
moans  must  be  a^lopted,  if  a  cure,  or  even  if  palliation  of  the  disease,  is  looked  for.  If 
the  case  is  of  only  recent  occun'ence,  and  yet  the  prolapsus  be  very  voluminous  and 
inca]iable  of  being  retunie<l,  thereby  causing  much  alarm  and  suffering,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  surgeon  at  once  to  reduce  the  prolapsed  bowel.  This  is  best  eflected  by  placing 
the  ])atient  on  his  side,  with  his  knees  drawn  up,  and  grasping  the  tumour  either  with 
the  naked  hand  well  oiled,  or  with  a  cloth  intervening.  Firm  and  steady  compres- 
sion should  be  used,  until  the  whole  of  the  tumour  be  returned  within  the  sphincter. 
The  i)atient  should  then  lie  quiet  for  some  hours,  and  afterwards  a  pad  should  be 
applied  to  the  anus,  and  be  secured  by  a  firm  bandage  across  the  perineum  and  around 
the  loins.  In  order  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  prolapsus,  the  whole  or  greater  portion 
of  the  raucous  membrane  should  be  smeared  over  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  even 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  previous  to  its  being  retume<l  by  the  surgeon.  In  one  re- 
markable case  of  immense  size  occurring  in  a  young  man,  1  adopted  this  plan,  with 
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the  result  of  obviating  the  necessity  of  a  bandage,  which  he  continually  had  worn 
before. 

In  order  to  bring  about  an  effectual  cure  of  the  chronic  and  severe  cases  of  pn>> 
lapsus,  more  decided  means  must  be  adopted.  We  have  seen  that  the  diseaM 
essentially  consists  in  a  relaxed  and  thickened  condition  of  the  muoous  membrazke, 
and  a  separation,  as  it  were,  of  this  from  the  muscular  coat.  When  this  is  involved 
also,  there  ensues  a  weakness  and  detachment  of  the  whole  of  the  thickness  of  the 
bowel  from  the  surrounding  supports.  The  object  to  be  obtained  is  to  reduce  the 
redundancy  or  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  to  promote  adhesion  between  the 
several  tissues  composing  the  bowel,  and  to  brace  up  the  anus  and  the  sphincter.  The 
late  Mr.  Hey  of  Leeds  was  the  first  to  propose  a  proceeding  which  ensured  the  ]&it€r 
result ;  and  this  consisted  in  removing  the  loose  and  pendulous  flaps  of  akin  whicii 
existed  around  the  maigin  of  the  anus,  in  the  case  alluded  to  by  him  in  his  '  Practical 
Observations  on  Surgory,'  p.  443.  In  some  cases,  where  the  sphincter  is  veiy  relaxed, 
and  the  flaps  of  integument  loose  and  thick,  a  cure  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
removal  of  these  alone ;  but  when  the  prolapsus  is  veiy  large,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  become  converted  into  tissue  approaching  Ut 
integument,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  modification  of  the  operation  proposed 
by  Dupuytren,  which  consists  in  removing  radiating  folds  not  only  of  the  akin  at  t^ 
margin  of  the  anus,  but  also  portions  of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane.  This 
operation  is  effected  by  laying  hold  of  the  fold  of  skin  on  each  side  of  the  anus  with 
forceps,  then  with  a  sharp  curved  pair  of  scissors  removing  both  skin  and  mucoiKs 
membrane.  In  very  severe  cases  four  or  six  applications  of  the  scissors  may  be 
necessary.  The  operation  is  soon  accomplished ;  as  the  wounds  hoal,  contraction  takes 
place,  the  aperture  of  the  anus  becomed  diminished  and  braced  up,  and  the  prolapsus 
no  longer  occurs. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  very  severe  cases,  not  only  is  it  necessary 
to  remove  the  relaxed  integument,  but  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  in 
instances  of  long  standing  has  become  converted  into  a  tissue  more  like  leather  than 
anything  else,  must  also  be  taken  away.  If  this  step  be  not  resorted  to,  a  disappoint- 
ment will  ensue  as  regards  a  complete  remedy  of  the  prolapsus.  Hence  the  surgeon 
must  think  of  the  possibility  of  somewhat  severe  haemorrhage,  which  will  occasionally 
occur.  After  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  however  small,  has  been  snipped 
away,  I  have  seen  it  occur  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  when  it  was  least  ex- 
pected. 

If  hesmorrhage  to  a  large  extent  does  occur  after  a  surgical  operation  on  the 
rectum,  the  patient  will  in  a  few  hours  complain  of  tenesmus,  and  express  a  d^ire  to 
go  to  the  closet ;  he  will  Uien  evacuate  a  large  quantity  of  blood  and  become  faint. 
In  such  a  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  clear  away  any  coagula  which  may  be  in  the 
gut,  to  elevate  the  pelvis,  and  introduce  some  ice  into  the  bowel.  Should  this  not 
stop  the  bleeding,  a  careful  examination  should  be  made  with  a  speculum,  and  the 
bleeding  orifice  be  looked  for  and  tied,  or,  if  at  hand,  the  hot  iron  should  be  freely 
applied.  Sometimes  it  will  be  difficult,  or  almost  impossible,  to  effect  this;  and  then 
the  rectum  must  be  carefully  plugged  by  portions  of  sponge  or  lint,  to  which  a  thread 
should  be  tied,  that  the  compress  may  be  more  readily  withdrawn  when  the  bleeding 
has  ceased. 

It  may  here  be  stated,  that  the  risk  of  severe  haemorrhage  after  the  mucous  mem- 
brane has  been  excised  may  be  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  the  surgeon  taking 
care  to  introduce,  through  the  edges  of  each  incision,  one  or  more  fine  sutures  before 
the  patient  is  left. 

Another  mode  of  curing  prolapsus  consists  in  the  application  of  the  ligature  to 
portions  of  the  prolapsed  membrane.  This  plan  is  especially  adapted  to  those  cases 
where  there  is  great  laxity  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  where  the  surrounding  in* 
tegument  is  not  much  involved ;  also  to  those  cases  where  the  prolapsus  is  associsted 
with  one  or  more  hemorrhoidal  tumours.  This  operation  was  originally  proposed 
for  pix>lapsus  by  the  late  Mr.  Coi^elaud,  who  found  it  to  answer  his  expectations 
most  admirably.      It  is  easily  done,  by  pinching  up,  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  small 
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portions  of  the  diseased  membrane,  applying  around  each  a  tight  thread,  catting  off 
the  extremities,  and  returning  the  parts  within  the  sphincter.  If  there  are  distinct 
hsemorrhoidal  tumours  to  deal  with,  the  operation  as  undertaken  for  them,  and  de- 
scribed in  another  place,  must  be  performed.  As  the  prolapsus  is  in  a  great  measure 
the  result  of  the  baemorrhoids,  the  cure  of  the  latter  will  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  former.  In  some  cases  of  prolapsus  where  the  mucous  membrane 
Ls  not  altered  in  its  texture,  strong  nitric  acid  is  used  with  great  benefit. 

Cases  of  prolapsus  are  occasionally  met  with  in  persons  of  very  advanced  age,  or 
who  are  suffering  from  some  internal  disorder  which  would  forbid  the  employment 
of  the  ligature.  Probably  there  is,  in  conjunction  with  an  extensive  prolapse  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  a  veiy  weakened  condition  of  the  sphincter,  and  an  abundance  of 
loose  and  thickened  integument  around  the  anal  orifice ;  consequently  the  use  of  nitric 
acid  alone  will  not  sufiSce  to  remedy  the  disorder,  even  if  the  mucous  membrane  be 
not  much  altered  in  its  character.  In  such  cases  I  combine  the  use  of  the  nitric  add 
with  the  removal  of  two,  three,  or  four  slips  of  the  thickened  integument  from  around 
the  margin  of  the  anus.  The  acid  should  first  be  thoroughly  applied  to  the  mucous 
membrane  on  one  or  more  occasions ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  the  subsequent 
))art  of  the  treatment  should  be  adopted  by  using  the  scissors  in  the  manner  before 
described.  Most  benefidai  results  will  follow  from  this  practice,  and  it  may  be  un- 
dertaken without  fear  of  danger  in  cases  where  the  ligature  would  not  be  justi- 
liable. 

Although  either  of  these  methods  of  treatment  may  be  adopted  with  success,  I 
now  almost  invariably  remove  a  pit>lap6as  in  the  adult  by  the  operation  with  the 
clamp  and  cautery,  as  in  instances  of  hiemorrhoids,  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
If  the  tumour  be  small,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  one  or  two  folds  of  mucous 
membrane ;  but  if ,  aii  in  some  cases,  it  be  very  voluminous,  it  is  needful  to  apply  the 
clamp  to  several  portions  of  the  protruded  membrane.  If  there  be  great  l&xity  of 
the  anus  with  redundancy  of  skin,  two  or  three  slips  of  the  latter  should  be  removed 
with  the  sdaaors,  as  in  the  operation  of  Dupuytren.  I  find  this  treatment  is  just  as 
Buooessful  as  when  it  is  practised  for  the  removal  of  hemorrhoids. 

In  those  cases  where  any  operative  measure  is  not  advisable,  great  relief  may  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  pessary  or  spring  pad. 

Fistula  in  And. 

The  artificial  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  rectum  and  the  neighbour- 
ing textures  denominated  fistula  in  ano  constitutes  an  affection  of  veiy  great 
interest  and  importance,  as  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  exact 
pathology ;  and  for  the  most  part  an  operation  more  or  less  severe  is  required  for  the 
cure  of  the  disease. 

Very  opposite  opinions  have  been  propagated  by  eminent  surgeons  regarding  the 
formation  of  fistula.  Thus,  it  has  been  confidently  asserted  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  that 
the  origin  of  the  disease  was  the  existence  of  an  ulcer  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
that  the  suppuration  in  the  neighbouring  textures  was  subsequent  to  and  dependent 
upon  this  ulceration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  as  confidently  stated  by  Mr. 
Syme  that  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  this  disease  was  an  inOammation  and 
suppuration  in  the  cellular  tissue  external  to  the  bowel,  and  that  the  abscess  sub- 
Hcquently  opened  into  the  gut,  and  thus  the  fistula  was  constituted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disease  originates  in  both  ways.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
rectum  occur  both  spontaneously  and  as  the  result  of  injury  produced  by  foreign 
iKxli&s ;  ulceration  having  occurred,  some  of  the  contents  of  the  rectum  escape  into 
the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and  excite  suppuration. 

A  fistula  is  sometimes  produced  by  direct  violence  ;  an  illustnition  of  this  occurred 
recently  in  my  pmctice.  A  gentleman  had  a  Ijougie  roughly  thrust  up  his  anus;  this 
{lenetrutcd  the  coats  of  the  bowel,  suppuration  took  place  in  the  tissues  around.  I 
saw  him  seven  weeks  after  the  accident,  and  found  an  oi>ening  in  the  bowel  the  size 
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of  a  sixpence  leading  to  the  cavity ;  there  was  no  external  opening.  In  the  opera- 
tion I  made  an  incision  in  the  skin  and  laid  open  the  parts  included,  and  the  &tala 
was  soon  cured. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  fistula  in  ano,  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  th^ 
disease  is  the  existence  of  an  abscess  in  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  bowel  ;  a^ 
the  matter  increases,  the  various  textures  are  involved,  the  cavity  of  the  bowel  hn 
pressed  upon,  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  are  separated  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, and  at  last  the  former  membrane  is  penetrated. 

The  external  opening  may  present  itself  as  a  simple  minute  puncture,  and  ^rhen 
situated  close  to  the  anus  may  be  so  hidden  between  the  folds  of  the  integument  a.^ 
readily  to  escape  observation,  unless  it  be  carefully  looked  for ;  the  only  thing  which 
marks  its  presence  being  a  slight  moisture  escaping  from  one  point  when  pressure  ifr 
made.  In  other  instances  of  more  extensive  and  old-standing  disease,  the  open  in;; 
or  openings  present  themselves  as  somewhat  prominent  apertures,  not  unlike  those 
seen  in  connection  with  dead  bone,  and  surrounded  by  more  or  leas  erythenoa  of  the 
skin,  so  that  there  is  not  the  least  difiiculty  in  finding  them. 

Although  for  the  most  part  it  will  be  found  that  the  external  opening  of  a  fistnl^ 
is  by  the  side  of  and  some  little  distance  from  the  anus,  it  is  well  to  know  the  &ct 
that  sometimes  it  is  so  close  to  the  circumference  of  the  anus  that  it  is  neoessarj  f«T 
the  patient  to  protrude  the  parts  well  before  this  aperture  can  be  discerned. 

An  external  opening  does  not  always  exist,  and  then  is  constituted  what  th« 
older  surgeons  named  a  blind  or  incomplete  fistula.  This  form  of  the  difiease  i^ 
somewhat  rare,  and  it  is  very  likely  to  be  overlooked  or  misunderstood. 

The  internal  opening  of  a  fistula  nearly  always  exists ;  and  indeed,  aooording  to 
that  view  which  looks  upon  the  formation  of  the  disease  by  preliminary  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  an  opening  must  necessarily  obtain ;  but  there  is  do  doubt 
that  there  are  cases  of  incomplete  fistula  where  there  is  no  opening  into  the  bow^^I : 
an  examination  on  the  living  body  alone  might  not  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  thin,  for 
the  opening  may  exist,  and  not  be  ascertained  ;  but  no  such  source  of  deoeption  can 
occur  after  death.  There  are  three  specimens  in  St.  George's  Hospital  Museum,  a» 
well  as  two  preparations  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  which  sho« 
this.  On  careful  examination,  however,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  rectum  at  the  spot  where  the  opening  would  have  existed  is  vety  mu^h 
thinned. 

Formerly  it  was  considered  that  the  internal  opening  was  situated  much  higher 
up  than  is  really  the  case.  Subsequent  investigations,  however,  and  e«pecially  tho^ 
instituted  by  Sabatier,  Ribes,  and  Yelpeau,  have  proved  that  in  the  hu-ger  number 
of  instances  the  intei^ial  opening  is  situated  within  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  hA.t 
from  the  anus.  In  more  rare  cases,  however,  it  happens  that  the  internal  openir  c 
will  exist  as  high  up  as  three  inches  from  the  anus.  It  is  rare  that  more  than  otK 
inner  opening  exists ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  a  recent  writer  that  it  is  alvAv* 
single  ;  but  this  is  an  error,  as  cases  are  occasiomilly  met  with  where  there  are  tm-'^ 
or  more  distinct  apertures  in  the  gut.  And  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  ocTOr> 
for  in  some  of  the  moi*e  severe  cases  of  abscess  near  the  rectum  the  matter  strips  u'^ 
the  gut,  separating  it  from  the  cellular  tissue  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  in^iif^ 
and  it  is  but  likely  that  the  mucous  membi-ane  should  become  thinned,  and  nltunat«-  « 
perforated,  by  the  pressure  of  the  matter  at  more  points  than  one. 

The  course  which  the  sinus  takes  differs ;  it  may  be  simply  subcutaneous.  Vei;i 
frequently  it  runs  through  the  fibres  of  the  extemid  sphincter,  or  it  may  bo  fouinl  •• 
traverse  the  substance  of  the  levator  ani.  In  one  very  beautiful  preparation  in  S: 
George's- Hospital  Museum  the  fistulous  canal  is  shown  to  be  running  cloeely  beneath 
the  fibres  of  the  internal  sphincter. 

Sometimes  the  result  of  extensive  suppuration  around  the  lower  pari  of  t^«> 
rectum  is  the  formation  of  a  double  fistula,  either  complete  or  incomplete ;  that  i>  u- 
say,  there  may  be  a  fistulous  tract  on  either  side,  having  an  internal  as  well  as  xn 
external  aperture ;  or  a  sinus  may  exist  on  either  side  of  the  l>owel,  and  yet  th<-tf  W 
only  an  oi>ening  into  the  latter  on  one  aspect ;  or  there  are  two  idnuaes,  one  of  chii 
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opening  both  into  the  bowel  and  on  the  skin,  whilst  the  other  has  only  an  internal 
aperture.  There  is  occasionaUy  also  a  curious  condition,  where  the  fistulous  sinuses 
surround  the  back  part  of  the  rectum,  and  have  a  common  opening  in  the  bowel ; 
this  form  of  the  disease  has  been  not  inaptly  called  the  horse-shoe  fistula.  In  very 
severe  cases  the  sinuses  are  found  to  be  branching  out  across  the  buttock  in  various 
directions ;  this  state  is  not  uncommonly  associated  with  stricture  of  the  bowel  of 
either  a  simple  or  malignant  character.  In  an  instance  which  I  saw  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  Holljerton  of  Hampton,  the  sinus  extended  so  far  down  as  the  lower  third 
of  tlie  thigh  posteriorly.  The  fistula  in  this  case  was  the  result  of  stricture  one 
inch  from  the  anus. 

The  causes  which  produce  fistula  are  various,  and,  understanding  its  pathology, 
we  must  look  to  those  circumstances  which  are  liable  to  excite  inflammation  and 
suppuration  about  the  rectum.  In  some  rare  cases  the  disease  is  of  a  traumatic 
origin.  Thus  a  fish-bone  may  have  adhered  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum, 
and  produced  ulceration  and  subsecjuent  abscess,  which  has  degenerated  into  fistula; 
or  the  ulceration  may  have  primarily  taken  place  in  the  mucous  membrane  in  persons 
who  have  suffered  from  severe  dysentery.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  however, 
when  abncess  has  been  the  primaiy  step,  the  morbid  action  has  been  idiopathic, 
occurring  in  persons  who  have  }>een  out  of  health,  or  who  have  been  ill  from  some 
specific  disease.  Those  who  have  lived  long  in  tropical  climates,  and  who  have 
suffered  from  disease  of  the  liver,  are  doubtless  more  liable  than  otliers  to  get  fistula. 
A  violent  blow  upon  the  perinsenm  or  ischio-rcctal  region  will  produce  abscess  which 
will  terminate  in  fistula.  I  have  recently  operated  upon  a  very  healthy  young  man 
whei-e  the  disease  could  be  traced  to  this  source. 

When  an  inner  opening  exist«  without  any  external  aperture,  the  diagnosis  is 
somewhat  difficult.  The  patient  will  complain  of  having  sufiered  from  more  or  less 
pain  about  the  rectum ;  this  had  gradually  become  more  severe,  until  there  was 
{>erhaps  some  alleviation,  accompanied  with  a  discharge  of  purulent  matter  from  the 
anus.  On  examination,  the  surgeon  will  detect  a  distinct  and  circnmscril)ed  induration 
by  the  hiide  of  the  anus,  very  painful  to  the  touch  ;  and  on  pressing  the  jwirt  towards 
the  anus  purulent  fluid  will  be  observed  to  escape  in  considerable  quantity.  And 
when  the  integument  has  become  thinned,  fluctuation  may  be  discovered ;  but  not  in 
all  cases. 

It  should  not  be  taken  for  granted  that,  l)ecau6e  a  sinus  exists  close  to  the  anus, 
it  must  lie  connected  with  the  rectum  ;  for  abscess  and  fistulous  openings  may  exist  in 
connection  with  disease  in  other  parts.  Thus  sometimes  an  ordinary  pelvic  abscess 
may  discharge  itself  close  to  the  ana)  aperture,  or  an  abscess  in  communication  with 
the  hip-joint  will  open  into  the  ischio-rr^ctal  fossa.  An  abundant  discharge  from  a 
cavity  connected  with  the  prostate  gland  took  place  in  this  situation  in  a  recent 
case  under  my  own  care.  Nec^roHis  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  or  of  the 
extremity  of  the  sacrum  may  exist,  and  the  aperture  in  connexion  with  the  disease 
may  lie  present  in  the  same  situation. 

I  attended  an  elderly  gimtleman  M>nie  time  Kinco  who  ba<l  sufiered  for  several  years  from 
a  flfftula.  Two  operations  had  bf»en  performed  upon  him  hy  a  most  eminent  sur^reoD,  but 
the  fUtala  remained  unhealed.  Wlien  he  rame  under  my  obinervatjon  a  most  careful  eiam- 
ination  was  made  with  the  view  of  detecting  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  these  operations; 
and  by  peHAinf?  the  probe  up  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  rectum,  a  portion  of  necrosed  bone 
WM  /elt.  Tlie  fiRtula  waA  freely  mciaed,  and  a  small  piece  of  the  sacrum  was  removed. 
The  existence  of  this  disease  bad  been  overlooked,  and  henco  the  failure  of  the  two  previous 
(i[M>ration8,  wliich  bad  been  yierfonued  as  for  an  ordinary  fistula  in  ano.  I  may  meution 
that  after  the  third  operation  the  patient  perfectly  recovered. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  cure  of  a  fistula  in  ano,  it  is  necessary  in  the  great 
niHJority  of  canes  to  perform  a  surgical  operation,  which  fortunately,  from  the 
attention  devoted  to  this  disease  l>y  Pott  and  others,  is  a  much  more  simple  business 
now  than  it  was  in  former  days,  and  if  proper  judgment  be  used  in  selecting  the 
cases,  is  almost  alwairs  attended  with  success. 

Befon*,  however,  proceeding  to  consider  more  especially  the  treatment  for  the 
disease  when  the  fistulous  communication  has  been  formed,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
Vol.  II.  3  1  n  \ 
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Bome  obwrvaiionK  on  the  imiwrtAnce  of  dealing  promptly  with  the  inflaromatory  an>l 
suppurative  process  which  forms  the  first  stage  of  the  aiTcction.  When  a  patient  u 
suffering  from  the  symptoms  of  threatened  abscess  near  the  rectum,  he  should  li«^  in 
the  recumbent  posture,  and  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated  by  a  doM*  J 
calomel,  followed  by  castor- oil ;  hot  fomentations  and  poultices  should  be  aHsiduouhly 
employed,  and  the  diet  must  be  sparing.  By  the  early  adoption  of  these  nieat<urt> 
threatened  abscess  will  be  arrested,  and  all  the  symptoms  subside.  If,  however, 
there  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  matter  has  already  been  formed,  it  will  )>^ 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  a  fistula,  to  make  a  free  incision  into  the  centre  of  thi> 
swelling  with  a  narrow  sharp  bistoury.  In  some  cases,  where  the  pus  i*i  deeply 
seated,  the  {loint  of  the  knife  must  be  ]>assed  much  farther  than  would  at  first  appf^r 
to  be  necessary.  In  such  a  case  the  evacuation  of  the  abscess  will  be  facilitated  by 
the  introduction  of  the  left  forefinger  into  the  gut;  by  its  assistance  the  swelling  iua\ 
be  pushed  forwards  and  made  more  prominent.  When  the  abscess  has  been  opene  i, 
it  will  be  prudent  to  insert  a  small  portion  of  lint  into  the  aperture,  in  order  Ui 
prevent  its  closure.  The  part  should  then  be  well  |)oulticed,  and  the  patient  shoiil  1 
remain  quiet  during  a  few  days. 

In  many  cases,  where  the  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  has  not  existed  lonz. 
and  where  the  general  health  is  not  much  at  fault,  an  abscess  close  to  the  rectum  wi.i 
completely  heal  by  this  prompt  evacuation  of  its  contents,  and  thus  the  fistula  will 
be  prevented.  Hence  is  shown  the  vast  importance  of  properly  understanding  the 
pathology  of  this  disease,  and  thereby  being  able  to  arrest  it  in  its  firat  stage. 

In  those  cases,  however,  where  there  has  been  extensive  mischief,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum  has  been  much  denuded,  or  where  the  general  health  has  Uvt 
weakened  from  this  or  some  other  cause,  even  this  prompt  surgical  treatment  will 
not  prevent  the  abscess  from  degenerating  into  a  fistula ;  and  in  other  very  numeroa< 
cases,  the  abscess  has  been  allowed  to  burst,  and  the  fistulous  communication  betwcHu 
the  gut  and  the  external  surface  has  been  formed. 

In  some  cases  where  the  sinus  is  short  and  free  from  induration,  it  may  be  mmw 
to  heal  by  the  employment  of  instating  injections  thrown  into  the  canal.     Tlx^^ 
which  are  likely  to  prove  of  most  service  are  injections  composed  of  the  i>ure  tinct>:'v 
,  of  cantharides,  or  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  undiluted,  which  should  be  usoil  lUily. 

Another  method  of  healing  these  fistulaa  consists  in  irritating  the  sinus  by  passing:  a 
silver  probe  covered  at  its  extremity  with  fused  nitrate  of  silver.  Each  of  tlie>* 
measures  is  occasionally  successful,  especially  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  ^enent! 
system  is  improved  by  medical  treatment,  and  by  cliange  of  air.  Therefore,  in  tb*^ 
cases  where  there  is  no  catLse  for  hurry,  or  where  the  [latient  is  unwilling  to  un«iev 
an  operation,  these  means  of  cure  should  be  ti-ied  perseveringly,  and  both  patient  ^l  1 
surgeon  will  sometimes  be  rewarded  with  success. 

Fistula  in  ano  may  be  treated  successfully  by  ligature,  and  it  is  a  method  whici 
was  warmly  recommended  by  Mr.  Luke.  The  operation  is  effected  by  passins  * 
common  ligature,  by  means  of  an  eyed  prol)e,  through  the  external  aperturr  int(> 
the  bowel ;  then  adapting  the  two  ends  of  the  thread  to  a  small  screw,  which  can  >• 
tightened  from  time  to  time  as  the  ligature  is  cutting  its  way  out  from  the  6.-4  n!* 
I  The  process  of  separation  is  generally  completed  in  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  and  as  t^ « 

'  ligature  ulcerates  away,  the  cavity  behind  becomes  gradually  filled  up.     The  in««i' 

adopted  and  the  instruments  used  by  Mr.  Luke  are  described  in  the  'Lui'tt' 
for  1845,  p.  221. 

There  are  some  advantages  in  the  ligature.  Thus,  it  may  be  emplo3*ed  with«'<:- 
fear  of  producing  hiemorrhage ;  and  therefore  in  those  rare  instances  where  the  inn*  r 
opening  of  the  fistula  is  situated  high  up,  and  where  seiious  bleeding  may  be  exp<v*«^i 
to  arise  after  a  cutting  operation,  this  mode  of  treatment  should  be  adopted.  A^m, 
there  are  patients  every  now  and  then  to  be  mot  with  who  are  so  nervous  abuut  a 
cutting  operation,  that  even  with  the  promise  of  chloroform,  they  will  not  sabmit  u 
the  knife ;  in  such  the  treatment  by  ligature  can  be  advantageously  substituted.  It 
is  not  a  method  adapted  to  cases  where  the  sinuses  are  very  tortuous  and  extemi  n 
vai'ious  directions ;  but  in  those  instances  where  the  fistula  is  simple,  theve  i^  nodiMi'  t 
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that  the  appHcation  of  the  li^^dture  will  be  followed  by  succesa,  although  the  process 
is  a  somewhat  tedious  one,  aud  sometimes  it  has  to  be  abandoned  in  oonsequenoe  of 
the  pain  and  annoyance  caused.  The  use  of  the  elastic  ligature  has  lately  been  ad- 
vocated in  the  simpler  forms  of  fistula  by  Mr.  Alliugham. 

In  by  {at  the  majority  of  cases  of  fistula  in  ano,  an  operation  by  the  knife^-that 
commonly  danominated  the  opercUton  for  fisiuta — is  needed,  if  a  satisfactory  and 
efficient  cure  be  looked  for.  This  consists  in  the  division  of  the  structures  situated 
Ijetween  the  sinus  and  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  and,  in  fact,  the  laying  open  of  the 
entire  fistula  from  one  orifice  to  the  other.  This  proceeding  is  rendered  necessary  in 
many  cases  of  obstinate  sinuses  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  imperatively  it  is  called  for  when  a  sinus  implicates  a  part 
periodically  acted  upon  by  a  powerful  sphincter  muscle,  whose  contractions  alone  will 
suffice  to  prevent  the  healing  of  the  fistula,  even  were  there  no  other  causes  at  work 
to  impede  this  procens.  The  object,  therefore,  of  the  surgeon  in  performing  the 
operation  is  not  only  to  lay  the  sinus  open,  and  thus  place  it  in  a  more  favourable 
condition  to  heal,  but  by  dividing  the  sphincter  muscle  to  paralyEe  its  action  for  a 
time,  and  thus  to  keep  the  wound  at  rest— a  proceeding  found  to  be  ensential  for  a 
cure,  not  only  here,  but  in  the  ti-eatment  of  wounds,  sores,  or  injuries  in  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

The  o}>eration,  as  performed  now,  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  simple  one,  comr 
pared  with  the  same  before,  or  even  after,  the  days  of  Pott,  whose  writings  tended 
so  powerfully  to  diffuse  correct  views  regarding  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  fistula 
in  ano.  Instead  of  excising  the  fistulous  tract,  or  even  of  making  very  free  incisions 
high  up  in  the  gut,  the  surgeon  only  finds  it  needful  to  divide  those  structures  which 
are  limited  by  the  two  orifices  of  the  sinus  ;  and  it  is  now  pretty  clearly  ascertained 
that,  in  the  majority  of  instances  of  the  disorder,  the  inner  opening  is  met  with  at  a 
point  not  higher  than  an  inch,  or  little  more,  from  the  anus ;  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  carry  the  incision  higher  into  the  rectum,  even  though  the  sinus  may  extend  for 
some  distance  by  the  side  of  the  bowel  above  the  opening. 

The  operation  is  |)erformcd  in  the  following  simple  manner  : 

The  patient,  who  has  had  the  bowels  well  cleared  out  previously  both  by  castor- 
oil  and  by  an  enem^i,  and  who  has  been  rendered  insensible  by  chloroform,  lies  ujKin 
liis  side ;  an  assistant  separates  the  butt(x;ks.  The  operator  introduces  his  left  fore- 
finger, well  oiled,  into  the  rectum,  and  then  passes  a  curved,  narrow-bladed  bistoury 
with  a  blunt  point  through  the  extei*nal  opening,  and  carries  it  along  the  sinus  until 
the  point  is  made  to  enter  the  bowel  through  the  internal  opening,  and  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  forefinger,  the  bulb  of  which  is  turned  towards  the  orifice  of  the 
sinus.  This  being  effected,  the  surgeon,  by  a  kind  of  sawing  motion  with  the  hand 
holding  the  knife,  and  assisted  by  the  left  forefinger,  pushing  the  instrument  down- 
wards, divides  the  whole  of  the  structures  between  the  sinus  and  the  anus,  bringing 
out  both  knife  and  forefinger  together.  In  those  cases  where  sinus  is  single,  this  one 
indsion  is  alone  necessary ;  but  where  there  are  one  or  more  tracks  branching  off, 
the  bistoury  must  be  carried  along  them,  so  that  the  undermined  integument  may  be 
fully  opened  and  the  wound  made  one. 

If  it  has  been  ascertained  that  an  internal  opening  does  not  exist,  the  knife  must 
be  forced  through  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  cavity  of  the  bowel  at  that  spot 
where  the  tissue  is  found  to  be  thinnest,  and  the  operation  should  be  then  completed. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  the  knife  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  sinus,  if  this 
extends  to  a  considerable  length,  whether  there  be  an  inner  aperture  of  the  fistula 
or  not. 

After  the  operation  is  completed,  a  small  strip  of  oiled  lint  should  be  placed 
lightly  between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  but  there  should  be  no  plugging  or  thrusting 
in  of  large  pieces ;  a  pad  and  bandage  may  then  be  lightly,  yet  firmly,  placed  over  the 
parts ;  the  patient  should  be  kei>t  quiet  in  lied,  imd  should  have  a  dose  of  chalk- 
mixture  and  laudanum,  in  order  that  the  bowels  may  be  confined ;  his  diet  should  be 
such  as  not  to  cause  much  faecal  accumulation.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  a  dose  of 
cat)tor-oil  ahould  be  given  ;  and  after  the  bowels  2\re  evacuated,  the  wound  should  li€' 
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cleansed  and  dressed  again.  A  small  portion  of  lint  should  be  introduce  from  day 
to  day  within  the  edges  of  the  wound ;  and  if  it  look  flabby,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  or  of  copper  may  be  employed  by  means  of  the  lint.  In  the  majority  of  cas«3,  if 
there  be  nothing  adverse,  the  wound  made  in  the  operation  will  heal  up  soundly  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  In  some  casas,  however,  without  any  appreciable  cause,  th*=» 
healing  process  will  be  retarded ;  a  useful  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  the  confection  of 
black  pepper,  in  drachm  doses,  every  night ;  or  it  may  be  needful  to  send  the  patient 
away  for  change  of  air,  when  the  wound,  which  has  hitherto  become  stationary,  will 
often  commence  healing  again  rapidly. 

Before  undertaking  the  operation  for  fistula,  the  surgeon  should  take  especial  care 
to  examine  the  patient,  not  only  locally,  but  a-s  to  the  general  state  of  health  ;  fur 
this  disease  is  not  unfrequently  complicated  with  other  morbid  states,  which  may 
either  render  any  cutting  operation  unadviaable,  or  may  induce  delay  in  order  th;*t 
some  preparatory  measures  may  be  adopted.  Thus  it  is  well  known  that  fistula  in 
ano  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  pulmonary  disease ;  and  if  this  be  found  to 
exist,  it  certainly  would  not  be  prudent  to  perform  the  operation,  unless  the  aufferirii: 
from  the  local  affection  should  be  very  great,  and  the  mischief  in  the  chest  be  very 
slight.  If  the  fistula  be  cut  when  the  patient  is  suffeiing  from  phthisis  pulmonale 
the  wound,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  not  heal  up,  even  though  life  may  be  spared 
for  a  considerable  time. 

There  are  other  cases,  also,  where  fistula  is  met  with  in  persons  who  have  ha  \ 
their  health  broken  down  by  a  long  residence  in  hot  countries,  and  have  suffer*-! 
from  dysentery  and  disease  of  the  liver ;  or  cases  are  seen  where  either  the  liver  or 
kidneys  have  become  structurally  altered  by  free  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits.  An 
operation  in  such  instances  is  generally  to  be  avoided,  unless  there  be  some  urg^*nt 
reason  for  its  adoption. 

When  a  fistula  is  connected  with  a  stricture  of  the  rectum,  a  careful  oonsideration 
of  the  case  is  required.  If  the  obstruction  be  of  a  malignant  nature,  of  course  any 
operation  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  may,  however,  be  somewhat  difficult  t<- 
'  ascertain  at  the  early  stage  of  the  affection  whether  the  stricture  be  of  a  malignai^t 
character  or  otherwise,  and  the  fistula  in  connection  with  it  may  have  been  divideil. 
In  this  case,  either  this  wound  will  not  heal,  or  its  cicatrix  will  put  on  a  scirrhoti^ 
character. 

I  was  called  to  see  a  middle-aged  woman,  who  had  been  operated  upon  on  two  occa^i-*--'* 
for  fistula,  unsuccessfully,  by  a  surgeon  of  lar)?e  experience.  On  examination  I  found  iht* 
the  wound  had  only  partly  healed,  and  had  taken  on  a  scirrhous  character,  (ki  eiaoiiiitr^ 
the  rectum,  I  found  that  there  was  a  fiim  indurated  stricture  about  an  inch  up,  and  tbcr* 
was  much  hardness  about  the  parts  altogether.  I  gave  an  opinion  at  the  time,  that  it  war-  » 
question  whether  the  disease  was  not  of  a  malignant  character,  although  the  featunr^t  ^t-r** 
not  decided.  At  any  rate,  the  ill  success  attending  the  operations  for  the  fistula  wiw  dtir>  *  > 
the  existence  of  the  disease,  which  perhaps  at  the  time  was  overlooked.  I  aaoertained  frtx 
a  medical  friend  that  this  woman  died  six  months  afterwards,  and  that  the  di^wase  Ika^ 
manifested  itself  as  cancer. 

If  a  fistula  be  complicated  by  a  simple  stricture  of  the  rectum,  and  thia  latter  )^ 
overlooked,  the  opemtion  will  in  all  probability  fail.  When  the  stricture  is  reoainiiM^l. 
preliminary  treatment  is  to  be  employed  before  the  knife  is  used.  The  cnntractt--* 
part  should  be  dilated  by  the  bougie,  and  subsequently  the  sinus  is  to  be  laid  open  . 
during  the  after  treatment,  too,  this  use  of  the  bougie  must  be  stiictly  adhen^  tiv 
otherwise  contraction  will  recur,  and  the  sinus  will  not  close.  When  the  inix  r 
opening  of  the  fistula  is  situated  above  the  stricture,  thLs  latter  may  be  diviik^l  .Ht 
the  ^samo  time  that  the  siniui  is  laid  open ;  but  it  is  better  even  in  such  a  cais^^  to  em- 
ploy the  bougie  prior  to  the  operation,  if  there  be  not  any  decided  objection  to  t!.N 
proceeding. 

£very  now  and  then  a  weaknass  or  entire  loss  of  power  of  the  sphincter  oorun 
after  its  division,  more  especially  in  those  instances  where  two  or  three  operalira*. 
have  been  rendered  necessary.  In  three  instances  which  have  lately  presented  thom 
selves  to  my  notice  the  Ofietutiou  had  been  reimated  thrice  in  two  of  the  fiatirait^,  m*  t 
twice  in  the  other.      In  two  out  of  the  thiee  the  loss  of  jiower  was  oorapltrte  ;  wU  i. 
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it  is  but  partial,  recovery  may  take  place  after  the  parts  are  thoroughly  and  soundly 
ciciitrised. 

In  Kome  rai*e  cases  there  will  be  an  external  opening  on  either  side  of  the  rectum, 
with  only  one  inner  aperture.  It  then  becomes  a  question  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
The  operation  performed  on  that  side  where  the  inner  opening  exists,  together  with 
slightly  enlarging  the  mouth  of  the  sinus  on  the  other,  will  sometimes  suffice  ;  but  if 
this  be  found  to  be  inefiectual,  both  the  fistulous  tiacks  must  be  freely  incised.  The 
objection  to  this  double  operation  consists  in  the  circumstance  that  loss  of  power 
over  the  sphincter  may  ensue.  When  there  is  a  complete  fistula  on  both  sides,  a 
double  operation  must  be  performed,  and  it  should  be  eifected  on  one  occasion. 

Ulcer  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus. 

Painful  ulcer  of  the  rectum,  or  fissure  of  the  anus,  is  that  where  the  ulceration  is  situ- 
ated partly  without  and  partly  within  the  rectum.  The  existence  of  this  form  of  ulcer  is 
not  nnfrequently  overlooked,  because,  although  the  symptoms  are  peculiar  and  striking, 
the  pathological  change  causing  them  is  not  readily  detected,  unless  by  one  accustomed 
to  look  for  it.  The  patient  who  is  suffering  from  this  form  of  the  aJSTection  will  com- 
plain of  having  what  he  terms  the  piles ;  on  questioning  him  closely,  it  will  be  ascertained 
that  there  is  not  any  protrusion,  but  that  he  feels  more  or  less  acute  pain  in  passing 
the  contents  of  the  bowels.  This  pain,  instead  of  diminishing,  increases  in  severity 
after  the  act,  and  lasts  for  a  considerable  time,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
four  or  Qye  hours  ;  it  then  ceases,  and  there  is  no  suffering  until  the  bowels  are  again 
moved,  when  repetition  occurs ;  and  as  time  goes  on  the  symptoms  become  more 
severe.  There  is  also  in  some  cases  a  flow  of  blood,  and  in  all  a  more  or  less  purulent 
discharge.  On  examination  there  will  be  nothing  visible  externally,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  a  small  excrescence  or  pile  about  the  size  of  a  currant ;  and  this 
is  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  anus  and  rectum,  and  is  a  sign 
of  great  importance.  On  requesting  the  patient  to  protrude  the  parts  as  much  as 
possible,  and  separating  the  sides  of  the  anus  very  carefully,  the  ulcer  will  be  seen 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  little  tumour,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  at  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  anus.  In  one  case  the  ulcer  may  be  only  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  its  extent  may  be  defined  by  the  eye  alone ;  in  another  instance  it  may 
be  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and,  extending  beyond  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
implicate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  itself.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
limit  of  the  ulcer  cannot  be  seen,  but  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  finger  into  the 
rectum,  when  the  peculiar  and  roughened  sensation  caused  by  the  breach  of  surface 
is  readily  detected  by  a  practised  hand.  This  introduction  of  the  finger  is  accompanied 
generally  with  excessive  pain. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  employ  the  greatest  care  in  the  investigation  of  these 
cases ;  for  a  small  ulcer  may  be  easily  overlooked,  in  consequence  of  the  rugae  around 
the  anus  enveloping  the  i)ai't  and  hiding  it  from  sight.  It  is  well,  therefore,  when 
this  disease  is  suspected,  to  have  a  good  light,  and  to  take  care  that  the  examination 
be  not  made  until  the  bowels  have  >)een  well  evacuated  and  the  parts  well  cleansed 
With  regard  to  the  pathology  of  this  affection,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  correct 
conclusion.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  in  all  or  most  cases  of  spasmodic 
constiiction  of  the  anus,  a  diligent  search  would  bring  to  light  some  slight  ulceration 
or  excoriation,  on  which  the  symptoms  depend.  One  of  the  most  recent  authors  of 
repute,  Mr.  Quain,  holds  the  view  that  the  sphincter  is  but  secondarily  or  sympatheti- 
cally affected,  and  that  the  painful  spasm  is  not  a  disease  in  itself. 

I  think,  perhaps,  that  I  have  more  frequently  met  with  this  affection  in  women 
than  in  men ;  and  most  certainly  they  are  more  liable  to  other  morbid  conditions 
which  produce  much  the  same  kind  of  sym[)toms  as  those  afforded  by  the  ptiinful 
ulcer.  Amongst  these  I  may  mention  the  displacement  of  the  womb,  which  pressing 
upon  the  rectum  gives  rise  to  a  difficulty  and  pain  in  defiecation ;  that  painful 
condition  of  the  coccyx  which  is  the  result  of  an  injury,  produces  also  very  similar 
symptouiH.     I  saw  recently  a  very  marked  case  of  this  kind,  where  an  eminent 
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physician-accoucheur  considered  that  an  ulcer  of  the  rectum  existed,  whereas,  on 
examination,  no  such  lesion  was  found,  and  appropriate  remedies  applied  aver  th«» 
coccyx  soon  brought  about  a  removal  of  the  symptoms  complained  of. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  consists  either  in  the  employment  of  local  a^;ents, 
or  in  ihe  use  of  the  bistoury.  In  those  cases  where  the  ulceration  is  only  of  sH^it 
extent,  is  not  carried  far  within  the  sphincter  ani,  may  be  comprehended  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  the  symptoms  have  not  long  existed,  a  cure  may  be  brought  about  by 
careful  attention  to  the  bowels,  by  the  employment  of  rigid  cleanliness,  and  by  an 
occasional  application  to  the  ulcerated  spot  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate 
of  copper.  After  the  sore  has  been  touched  once  or  twice,  the  effect  will  be,  in  Uium» 
cases  which  are  benefited  by  this  treatment,  a  considerable  mitigation  of  the  severe 
I)ain  which  has  troubled  the  patient  when  at  the  closet  and  afterwards ;  and  the  sure, 
instead  of  presenting  the  greyish  ap{)earance  which  is  usually  observed,  puts  ou 
healthy  granulations,  and  slowly  contracts  in  size.  In  order  to  assist  this  pixroeK»s,  a 
lotion  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  sulphate  of  jiuc,  one  grain  to  an  ounce  of  water,  shouhi 
be  applied  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  or  if  these  do  not  succeed,  the  ordinary  black 
wash  may  be  used  with  benefit.  The  daily  introduction  of  a  full-sized  bougie,  uiaxi*' 
of  wax  or  of  yellow  soap,  will  sometimes  act  beneficially,  by  distending  the  8phinct4'r 
and  producing  such  an  amount  of  irritation  as  will  set  up  a  healing  process  in  the  sore. 

In  the  more  severe  cases,  however,  this  local  treatment  will  &il  to  produce  a 
cure ;  and  there  are  some  persons  who  have  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  sufleriii^. 
local  and  geneiul,  that  it  will  be  unwise  to  trust  to  measures  which  either  may  U4*c 
succeed,  or  which  may  be  slow  in  giving  relief.  A  modific;ition  of  the  oiteratioz; 
which  was  originated  by  the  French  surgeon  Boyer,  and  which  consisted  in  tlir 
division  of  the  sphincter  and  the  tissues  around,  is  now  generally  undertaken  by  tl.r 
best  surgeons,  and  is  found  to  be  successful  in  remedying  this  aflection. 

The  operation  itself  is  simple  and  easy  of  execution.  The  bowels  having  Un-ii 
well  cleared  out  previously  by  a  dose  of  castor- oil  or  an  injection,  the  surgeon  i<houKi 
then  take  a  straight  narrow -biaded,  probe-pointed  knife,  and  having  passed  bis  M* 
forefinger  into  the  rectum  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  ulcer,  he  should  introduce  tlie 
point  of  the  knife  very  cai-efully,  and  commencing  his  incision  above  the  ulcer,  csinj 
the  cutting  edge  fairly  and  quickly  through  the  centre  of  the  sore  or  fissure.  It  i> 
absolutely  necessary  to  include  the  whole  length  of  the  sore,  and  not  to  cut  to  ox^f 
side ;  -and  therefore  it  is  well  that  an  assistant  should  open  the  orifice  of  the  anu^  a.- 
far  as  possible,  in  order  that  a^ood  view  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ulcer  should  W 
obtained  by  the  operator.  There  \a  very  frequently  a  small  external  pile  or  IhicketM^I 
fold  of  integument  at  the  base  of  the  sore;  this  should  also  be  removed,  as  well  ^^ 
any  other  pendulous  flaps  of  skin  which  may  encircle  the  anus.  Scart'ely  any  dm^in^ 
is  required  after  this  operation ;  a  small  strip  of  lint  dip|ied  in  oil  may  be  iniroducvU, 
and  kept  in  for  a  day  or  two,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  as  well  to  give  an  o|«iAU' 
after  the  operation  :  in  the  first  place,  to  lessen  pain  ;  and  secondly,  to  pre\*etit  Uit' 
action  of  the  bowels,  which  should  not  be  allowed  for  two  days  or  more ;  and  th*  l 
this  action  should  be  produced  artificially  by  a  dose  of  castor-oil.  The  wound  ^h\»•  i.i 
be  daily  dressed  with  a  do^8il  of  lint  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  jatu- 
and  water.  This  dressing  is  not  absolutely  necessary ;  hut  there  are  some  case:^  n. 
which  the  wound  becomes  sluggish,  and  then  a  slight  stimulation  is  desirable.  Thf 
use  of  the  confectio  pii)eris  ni$^i  will  assist  the  healing  of  the  wound  after  this  o|iei:i 
tion,  as  after  that  for  rectal  fistula. 

It  is  very  necessai^'  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  i^ectum  at  the  time  u 
operating,  for  it  is  very  possible  that  a  polypoid  growth  will  be  found  to  exist  in 
conjunction  with  and  above  the  ulcer,  and  which  may  easily  escape  obeervadon.  1 
have  quite  accidentally  discovered  these  gi*owtLs  moie  than  once  lately  alter  I  hn  1 
completed  this  operation,  and  had  introduced  the  finger  high  up  into  the  bowel  fur 
the  purpose  of  passing  a  suppository.  If  one  or  more  of  these  growths  ««*re  Mi 
behind,  it  is  probable  that  the  cure  would  not  be  complete,  or  at  all  events  thrir 
presence  might  produce  a  return  of  the  ulceration  ;  for  1  believe  Uiatnot  unfr(H|Qeiit2> 
it  is  the  presence  of  this  (X)lypoid  growth  that  originates  the  figure  or  ulcer. 
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It  ia  necessary  here  to  refer  to  a  morbid  condition  which  not  unfrequently  exists 
in  combination  with  this  painful  ulcer,  and  which  may  be  easily  overlooked,  viz., 
rnterfial  Jistul^i.  When  this  exists  the  small  ulcer  will  in  reality  constitute  the 
opening,  and  if  a  probe  be  introduced  it  will  travel  upwards,  under  the  mucous 
membrane,  for  an  inch  or  two,  or  it  sometimes  can  be  passed  downwaids  towards  the 
outlet  under  the  external  sphincter.  In  these  cases,  there  is,  in  addition  to  the 
])eculiar  pain,  a  considerable  amount  of  discharge — the  existence  of  this  should  at 
once  excite  the  attention  of  the  surgeon.  If  a  channel  exists  not  only  must  the 
ulcer  be  divided,  but  the  whole  sinus  is  to  be  laid  open.  I  have  met  with  several 
cases  where  a  neglect  of  this  important  step  has  rendered  the  whole  operation  a 
com])lete  failure,  and  where,  on  laying  open  the  sinus,  a  euro  of  all  the  symptoms  has 
l)een  effected. 

It  has  lately  been  recommended  in  France  that  an  operation  effecting  the  same 
purpose  as  division  of  the  ulcer  should  be  performed.  This  consists  in  the  forcible 
tearing  open  of  tlie  sphincter  by  the  introduction  of  the  two  fingers  into  the  anus, 
and  using  extension.  There  has  been  sufficient  evidence  placed  before  the  profession 
to  prove  that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  fissure  of  the  rectum  is  attended  with  success ; 
but  it  is  a  proceeding  so  rude  and  unsurgical,  that  we  trust  the  surgeons  of  this 
country  will  not  forsake  the  simple  and  effectual  means  we  have  described  when  any 
operative  measure  is  required. 

Stricture  of  the  Rectum. 

This  disease  consists  essentially,  in  most  cases,  of  an  adventitious  deposit  thrown 
out  upon  or  around  the  coats  of  the  intestine.  In  the  most  simple  form  of  stricture, 
there  is  a  more  prominent  ring  of  apparently  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane,  either 
entirely  or  only  partially  surrounding  the  cavity  of  the  gut.  A  careful  examination 
on  the  living  body  with  the  finger,  and  an  investigation  of  the  diseased  part  after 
death,  shows  that  the  thickening  is  produced  in  the  areolar  tissue  underneath  the 
mucous  membrane;  although  there  are  preparations  to  be  met  with  which  lead  to 
the  belief  that  the  encroachment  upon  the  cavity  of  the  gut  ia  caused  merely  by  a 
prominent  fold  or  ring  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself.  In  the  more  marked  caaes  of 
the  disease,  not  only  is  the  deposit  found  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  but  there 
is  a  thickening  of  the  muscular  coat  as  well,  produced,  not  by  hypertrophy  of  this 
investment,  but  by  an  infiltration  of  the  fibrous  exudation  through  the  meshes  of  the 
muscular  texture.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  where  the  disease  has  lasted  for  a  long 
period,  this  fibrous  deposit  becomes  more  extensive  and  dense.  In  most  cases  there 
is,  together  with  a  very  narrow  contraction,  a  large  amount  of  thickening  of  the  coats 
of  the  bowel ;  but  every  now  and  then  a  considerable  amount  of  contraction  is  found 
without  any,  or  with  scarcely  any,  consolidation  of  the  suiTounding  tissues.  In  one 
very  interesting  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  there  is 
a  tight  contraction  of  the  gut  about  three  inches  from  the  anuH,  the  cavity  being 
diminished  to  about  one-<]uarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  for  the  extent  of  an  inch  ; 
but  there  is  not  any  thickening  of  the  tissues  whatever,  and  the  contraction  is 
supposed  to  1)0  owing  to  muscular  action.  In  some  rare  instances,  the  stricture  is 
caused,  not  by  any  de|)osit  in  the  walls  of  the  gut,  but  by  fibrous  bands  running 
across  the  cavity  of  the  bowel ;  thus,  in  King's  College  Museum  there  is  a  curious 
specimen,  which  shows  a  stricture  about  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  anus,  consist- 
ing of  a  cup-shaped  septum,  formed  of  thick  bands  running  across,  in  which  are  three 
or  four  distinct  openings  which  wouhl  each  admit  a  small  quill. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  fibrous  deposit  )>roducing  the  thickening — which  is  the 
essential  feature  of  the  disease — involves  only  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the 
lK>wel,  as  was  found  in  a  case  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  lately  brought  to  me  for 
consultation.  In  by  far  the  greater  number,  however,  the  whole  cireumferenoe  of 
the  gut  is  implicated  in  the  condensation  which  has  taken  place.  It  may  be  much 
more  decided  on  one  sitle  than  another. 

The  extent  of  bowel  affected  lengthwise  also  variea  much.     The  disease  may 
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involve  only  one  or  two  lines  of  the  gut ;  much  more  frequently  the  deposit  extends 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  sometimes  the  oonsolidation 
implicates  thi^ee  or  four  inches  of  the  intestine ;  and,  in  rare  cases,  there  is  a  geoeral 
thickening  of  the  tunics,  involving  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rectum,  and  producing  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  cavity  of  the  bowel. 

The  pathological  changes  which  occur  as  the  result  of  stricture  of  the  rectum 
affect  the  bowel  in  the  immediate  locality  and  behind  it ;  important  results  are  also 
witnessed  in  the  tissues  surrounding  or  in  connection  with  the  boweL 

The  inteiftine  immediately  above  the  stricture  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  more 
or  less  dilated ;  in  one  instance  the  cavity  being  widened  only  to  a  small  extent, 
whilst  in  another,  where  the  stricture  has  been  very  tight  and  of  long  duration,  the 
intestine  is  distended  in  a  great  degree ;  thus  in  one  specimen  in  the  Museum  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  the  rectum  is  five  inches  in  its  diameter.  There  is  also  a  thickening 
of  its  tunics  above  the  pai't  immediately  diseased,  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  an 
increase  in  the  development  of  the  muscular  coat ;  the  law  being  followed  here,  that 
if  there  be  any  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  a  muscular  organ,  the 
increased  energy  necessary  will  be  marked  by  an  increase  in  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  muscular  fibres.  The  mucous  membrane  above  the  stricture  is  generally  in  a 
diseased  condition,  being  either  pretematurally  vascular  and  thickened,  or,  in  long- 
standing cases,  superficially  or  deeply  ulcerated,  and  sending  forth  a  copious  unhealthy 
discharge.  Below  the  seat  of  stricture  there  is  not  much  alteration  of  the  part;: . 
the  mucous  membrane  is,  however,  sometimes  found  to  be  inflamed  and  thickentxl^ 
or  even  ulcerated  ;  and  there  may  be  thickening  and  induration  of  the  coats  of  the 
intestine,  the  result  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  extending  from  the  immediate 
locality  of  the  stricture. 

In  addition  to  these  morbid  phenomena,  which  are  usual,  other  serious  chaji^ 
are  occasionally  seen  in  connection  with  stricture  of  the  rectum.  Thus  the  irritation 
of  the  disease  may  produce  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  tissues  surroundin;; 
the  bowel ;  one  or  more  abscesses  may  form,  and  communicate  not  only  with  the 
bowel  at  separate  points,  but  open  upon  the  surface  near  the  anus,  or  in  the  front  oi 
the  perinaeum.  Sometimes  a  communication  exists  between  the  i^ectum  and  the 
vagina  or  the  urethra,  and  more  rarely  an  aperture  forms  above  the  stricture,  between 
the  bowel  and  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum. 

The  connection  between  stricture  of  the  rectum  and  fistula,  as  one  of  its  reeults, 
is  an  important  one;  the  two  diseases  are  by  no  means  unfrequently  met  witii 
together.  It  is  supposed  by  some  authorities  that  the  fistulous  opening  in  the  bowel 
is  generally  seated  beyond  the  stricture,  and  that  the  morbid  change  is  owing  to  the 
obstruction  and  subsequent  mischief  produced  by  the  stricture ;  whilst  others,  amons 
whom  is  Mr.  Syme,  are  of  opinion  that  the  fistulous  opening  is  not  owing  to  the 
resistance  which  is  offered  by  the  Btrictui*e.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  opening 
is  not  unfrequently  found  behind  the  stricture,  and  that  sometimes  it  is  situated 
lower  down.  In  a  preparation  lately  inspected  by  me,  where  fistulce  were  associate 
with  a  stricture  of  the  rectum,  there  was  an  opening  into  the  bowel  above  the 
obstruction,  and  one  situated  below  the  stricture.  In  another  specimen,  a  fistulou.^ 
sinus  runs  up  along  the  side  of  the  gut  for  half  an  inch  above  the  stricture.  In  a 
patient  lately  seen  by  me,  where  the  two  diseases  were  associated,  I  found,  ob 
examination,  tliat  the  fistulous  sinus  opened  into  the  bowel  just  al)ove  the  .stricture. 
In  some  of  these  cases  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ulceration  of  the  niut«tt> 
membrane  is  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  fistula  ;  whilst  in  others  suppuration 
in  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and  subsequent  formation  of  the  sinuses,  is  the 
correct  pathology. 

With  regard  to  the  seat  of  stricture  of  the  rectum,  it  is  found  that  one  particular 
locality  is  more  disposed  to  the  disease  than  another.  Thus  in  by  far  the  minority  of 
instances,  th  3  contraction  is  met  with  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  about  an  incL 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  anus.  Observation  on  the  living  body  proves  this : 
and  the  result  of  my  examination  of  the  morbid  preparations  in  the  various  museun^ 
was  to  show  that,  in  very  nearly  one-half  of  all   the  specimens,  the  stricture  w.i^ 
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found  to  exist  at  a  point  about  an  inch  distant  from  the  orifice.  Next  in  frequency 
to  this  party  the  disease  is  met  with  at  a  point  varying  from  two  to  three  inches 
from  the  anus ;  it  is  occasionally  met  with  at  four  or  five  inches ;  and  sometimes  the 
conti^action  involves  that  part  of  the  gut  which  marks  the  junction  with  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon. 

The  symptoms  which  are  produced  by  a  stricture  of  the  rectum  vary  according 
to  the  extent  and  peculiarity  of  the  disease.  In  some  rare  cases,  even  when  the 
obstruction  has  lasted  for  years,  and  has  materially  narrowed  the  canal,  none  of  the 
usual  symptoms  referable  to  this  disease  have  been  experienced  until  a  short  period 
before  death,  or  an  examination  after  death  alone  has  revealed  the  true  nature  of  the 
malady.  Usually,  however,  there  are  well-marked  symptoms.  In  some  instances 
the  patient  can  trace  the  commencement  of  his  disease  to  a  pai*ticular  time,  when  he 
will  inform  us  he  sufifered  more  or  less  severe  and  persistent  pain  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  which  was  followed  by  great  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  necessitating  the 
use  of  aperient  medicine ;  diarrhoea  has  probably  supervened,  the  motions  being  tinged 
with  blood ;  and  this  has  been  followed  by  constipation,  preventing  almost  entirely 
the  natural  action  of  the  bowels. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  constipation  increases,  and  there  is  a  sense  of 
obstruction  about  the  rectum,  which  causes  the  patient  to  strain  violently  whilst  at 
the  closet ;  the  faeces  are  passed  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  are  much 
diminished  in  size,  as  the  bowel  becomes  more  contracted  ;  the  genera]  health  begins 
to  sufier  from  the  retention  of  fsecal  matter  in  the  intestines ;  the  abdomen  becomes 
distended ;  there  is  marked  dyspepsia,  with  a  loaded  tongue  and  general  lassitude  ; 
and  the  patient  loses  his  natural  appearance  of  robustness  The  local  symptoms  also 
Ijecome  more  severe ;  there  is  a  continual  uneasiness  about  the  rectum  ;  considerable 
pain  attending  the  passage  of  the  faeces,  which  is  efiected  two  or  three  times  in  the 
twenty -four  hours,  in  a  liquid  form ;  the  bladder  becomes  irritable ;  pain  is  felt  in 
the  loins  and  down  the  thighs.  Occasionally,  a  large  accumulation  of  ftecal  matter 
having  taken  place  above  the  stricture,  there  will  occur  suddenly  from  time  to  time 
a  violent  attack  of  diarrhoea,  followed  by  the  most  obstinate  constipation.  In 
advanced  cases,  one  very  troublesome  symptom  consists  in  the  excoriation  and 
ulceration  which  is  produced  around  the  anus  by  the  acrid  discharge  whidh  takes 
place  from  the  seat  of  the  stricture.  In  some  cases  this  discharge  is  very  abundant 
at  the  time  the  patient  is  at  the  closet,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  diagnostic 
symptoms. 

Although  the  general  health  in  many  cases  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  does  not 
suffer  much  at  first,  the  disease  will,  if  unchecked,  destroy  life  gradually  by  the  local 
irritation  and  snfiering,  and  by  the  impairment  to  nutrition  almost  surely  following 
fi'om  constant  and  long-oontinued  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  excrementitious 
matters.  In  other  cases  the  patient  dies  suddenly,  from  symptoms  of  aeute  obstruc- 
tion and  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  the  strictured  canal  becoming  blocked  up  either 
by  an  accumulation  of  hardened  fieeces,  or  by  some  foreign  body.  In  one  remarkably 
interesting  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  a  stricture  of  the 
rectum  which  had  existed  for  years  had  suddenly  become  entirely  closed,  lymph  being 
produced  by  the  irritation  of  a  fishbone  which  had  been  swallowed,  and  which  bad 
become  arrested  at  the  contracted  part. 

When  the  stricture  is  situated,  as  it  usually  is,  within  two  inches  of  the  anus,  it 
is  readily  felt  by  the  finger,  which  should  he  well  oiled  and  carefully  passed,  becaii<«e 
in  many  cases  great  pain  is  experienced  by  the  patient.  When  the  stricture  is  but 
alight,  involving  a  small  extent  or  a  portion  of  the  circumfei«nce  of  the  bowel,  tho 
diagnosis  will  not  be  so  easy  as  is  imagined ;  when,  however,  the  stricture,  as  is  for  the 
most  part  found,  has  encroached  on  the  cavity  of  the  rectum  to  some  extent,  the 
finger  readily  detects  it ;  for  its  point  becomes  entirely  arrested  by  the  dense  and 
hard  obetxuction,  or  it  can  only  be  just  insinuated  through  the  diseased  part.  When 
withdrawn,  the  finger  is  generally  covered  with  a  muco- purulent  secretion,  if  the  case 
is  at  all  advanced. 

If  the  symptoms  are  well  marked,  and  yet  the  finger  cannot  reach  the  olistructod 
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point,  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  make  the  patient  strain  violently,  or  to  examine 
him  whilst  in  the  upright  posture ;  in  this  way  a  stricture  which  is  situated  beyon«J 
the  reach  of  the  finger  in  an  ordinary  examination,  may  be  discovei^.  Should  this 
fail,  a  wax  or  gum-elastic  bougie,  about  as  large  as  the  adult  forefinger,  and  well 
oiled,  should  be  carefully  introduced  up  the  rectum.  This  measure,  however,  w 
rarely  necessary  for  the  mere  purpose  of  diagnosis,  and  is  o))en  to  sevei^al  sources  of 
fallacy. 

In  making  an  examination  of  the  rectum,  the  surgeon  must  bear  in  mind  that  it 
may  be  pressed  upon  by  bodies  external  to  the  bowel.  An  abscess  of  the  prostate 
gland,  especially  if  of  a  chronic  nature,  will  so  press  upon  the  rectum  as  to  contmct 
it.^  cavity  and  prevent  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel. 

I  had  a  patient  at  the  Westminster  General  Dispensftry,  aged  26,  who  applied  with 
symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels ;  nothing  had  passed  for  a  week,  and  he  wa«  in 
continual  suffHring,  and  had  become  very  much  reduced  in  health.  On  examining  th<* 
rectum  with  the  finger,  I  found  that  the  cavity  of  this  gut  was  almost  closed  by  a  lai^** 
elastic  tumour  situated  in  front  The  patient  had  not  had  any  gonorrhoea,  but  about  a 
month  since  a  catheter  had  been  introauced,  and  had  cuused  severe  pain  and  bleeding. 
Since  theu  he  had  complained  of  pain  and  weight  about  the  rectum,  and  the  constipatMi 
condition  of  the  bowels  alluded  to  had  occurred.  I  suspected  that  there  must  be  a  ehronir 
abscess  mechanically  preventing  the  passajg;e  of  the  faeces,  and  therefore  pabsed  a  biatoury 
into  tlie  bowel,  and  made  a  free  incision  into  the  tumour ;  a  large  quantity  of  matter  wsk^ 
evacuated,  with  great  relief.  The  patient  was  ordered  a  dose  of  putgative  medicine ;  thi.« 
acted  freely ;  and  all  symptoms  of  obstruction  soon  passed  away. 

The  enlarged  prostate  itself  in  old  people  may  so  press  upon  the  rectum  as 
nearly  to  obliterate  its  cavity ;  the  uterus  may  be  retroverted,  or  a  solid  tumour 
growing  from  that  organ  may  so  prass  on  the  bowel  as  to  cause  the  symptoms  of 
stricture.  We  have  seen  that  the  essential  pathological  feature  in  stricture  of  the 
rectum  is  a  fibrous  deposit  in  or  between  the  tissues  of  the  bowel ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  chief  instrument  in  the  formation  of  this  product  is  infiammation 
of  the  coats  of  the  intestine  of  a  more  or  less  chronic  character.  The  caus^  of  the 
infiammation  leading  to  the  formation  of  stricture  are  various  :  spontaneous  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  may  arise ;  or  the  habitual  presence  of  liard  fsecal 
matter,  exciting  frequent  attempts  to  evacuate,  will  produce  it;  foreign  bodies 
lodging  in  a  portion  of  the  rectum  for  a  continuous  period  will  bring  about  the  same 
result.  Muscular  contiuction  may  cause  stricture.  I  have  alluded  to  one  s{iecimen 
where  this,  with  very  good  reason,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause.  Some  of  the 
most  severe  instances  of  stricture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  or,  mora  properly 
speaking,  of  the  anus  itself,  are  produced  by  the  cicatrisation  resulting  fit>m  wounds 
made  by  the  scissors  in  the  removal  of  external  piles,  especially  if  the  precaution  be 
not  taken  to  excise  only  the  superabundant  textures. 

Sometimes,  in  these  operations,  large  portions  of  skin,  as  well  as  circular  frinfree  of 
mucous  membrane,  are  cut  off;  the  consequence  is,  the  formation  of  a  tight  contraction  at 
the  anus.  I  met  with  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  person  of  a  lady  who  had  been 
operated  upon  for  external  piles  by  one  who  did  not  understand  his  business.  Such  a  tight 
and  unyielding  contraction  occurred  as  nearly  proved  fatal ;  and  the  only  manner  in  which 
life  could  be  rendered  at  all  comfortable  was  by  passing  a  bougie  daily,  for  the  patient  would 
not  permit  me  to  divide  the  stricture. 

A  by  no  means  infrequent  cause  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  is  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel,  terminating  in  cicatrisation  and  subsequent  contrac- 
tion of  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  This  is  occasionally  witnessed  in  those  persons 
who  have  lived  a  long  time  in  India,  and  have  sufiered  from  dysentery.  Direct 
injuries  to  the  bowel  will  produce  stricture,  such  as  the  operation  for  fistula,  or  the 
infiiction  of  a  wound  by  means  of  a  bougie  or  an  enema-pipe. 

There  is  one  cause,  however,  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  which  is  almost  entirely 
overlooked  by  the  majority  of  writers,  in  this  country  at  least.  I  allude  to  the 
venereal  poison.  As  a  dii*ect  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  poison  to  the 
part  by  menus  of  unnatural  inteitsourse,  it  is  doubtlefs  extremely  rare  in  England  : 
but  as  one  of  the  soquelse  of  syphilis,  and  as  one  of  the  indications  of  constitutional 
taint,  I  believe  it  is  not  unfrequently  met  with.     Independent  of  other  instances. 
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two  well-marked  cases  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  occurring  in  respectable  mairied 
wouieu,  who  had  suffered  severely  from  constitutional  Ry[)hilis,  have  lately  been 
under  my  care.  In  either  case  the  disease  distinctly  ensued  after  the  venereal 
])oLson  had  been  received  into  the  system.  Mr.  Henry  Lee  has  informed  me  that 
lie  has  lately  seen  three  cases  of  secondary  syphilitic  stricture  of  the  rectum.  Mr. 
Partridge  assured  me  that  he  had  a  case  in  King's  College  Hospital  where  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  disease  was  produced  by  unnatural  intercourse.  Bushe,in 
his  valuable  work,  says  :  '  Venereal  ulceration  of  the  rectum  may  ari>«  from  direct 
application  of  the  venereal  |ioison ;  or  it  may  be  consecutive  to  disease  in  the  genital 
organs,  and  then  co-exists  with  other  secondary  symptoms.' 

The  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same 
principles  as  obtain  in  the  employment  of  remedial  measures  for  stricture  of  the 
urethral  canal ;  and  in  the  firat  pLioe  it  must  Ije  statotl  that  the  surgeon  can  rarely 
cure,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  an  organic  stricture  of  the  rectum,  but  he  can 
remedy  it  in  a  gi^eat  measure,  prevent  its  inci*ease,  and  thus  ward  oflT  those  secondary 
ills  which,  almost  necessarily,  ensue  if  the  original  disease  be  neglected. 

The  great  object  the  surgeon  has  in  view  is  to  remove  the  contraction,  and  to 
restore  the  calibi'e  of  the  gut  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  natural  condition.  This  can 
in  a  great  measure  be  effected  by  the  employment  of  dilatation  in  the  majority  of 
those  cases  which  are  situated  within  the  reach  of  the  finger,  and  where  the  primary 
and  secondary  morbid  changes  have  not  proceeded  to  a  serious  state.  The  agent 
employed  is  either  the  bougie,  or  some  other  mechanical  contrivance  for  acting  on 
the  stricture  as  a  dilator.  The  bougie  which  is  most  generally  used  is  either  made  of 
wax,  of  gum-elastic  material,  or  of  mettd.  As,  in  the  treatment  of  strictures  of  the 
urethra,  various  surgeons  prefer  particular  kinds  of  dilators,  so'  it  is  in  dealing  with 
stricture  of  the  i-ectum,  although  one  form  of  instrument  may  be  as  useful  as  another. 
The  wax  bougie  is  a  most  admii-able  instrument  in  the  slighter  forms  of  stricture  of 
the  rectum,  where  much  pressure  is  not  requii^eii ;  it  is  also  a  good  form  to  employ 
in  cases  where  considerable  pain  is  experienced  on  the  inti*o<luction  of  the  finger,  oi 
where,  from  the  existence  of  much  muco-puinilent  or  sanguineous  discharge,  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  is  suspected.  It  is  important  to  be  very  particular  in 
cleaning  bougies  after  use.  The  gum-elastic  bougie  is  the  one,  perha{»,  which  is  most 
generally  useful  when  well  made.  It  is  sufiiciently  firm  to  compress  the  stricture 
well,  and  yet  elastic  enough  to  yield  to  any  obstruction  through  which  it  \a  not 
intended  to  |jass.  The  metallic  bougie,  which  is  a  short  cylinder  attached  at  pleasure 
to  a  handle,  is  especially  useful  in  narrow  strictures  attended  with  a  large  amount  of 
induration  and  situated  close  to  the  anus. 

When  the  strictui-e  is  seated  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger,  the  use  of  the  bougie 
is  attended  with  more  difficulty,  as  there  is  no  certain  guide  to  the  exact  position  of 
the  stricture,  or  to  the  siie  of  the  instrument  which  it  will  admit.  With  very  great 
care,  however,  the  surgeon  may  dilate  a  stiicture  when  it  is  situated  several  inches 
beyond  the  anus  with  safety :  but  it  must  be  Ixime  in  mind,  that  the  folds  of  the 
bowtl  or  the  preniinence  of  the  sacrum  present  theoiselves  as  obstacles,  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  stricture.  And  the  gitiatest  poasiblo  care  should  be  taken  not  to  do 
mischief;  it  is  a  well-known  fact  ihat  in  several  cases  the  walls  of  the  gut  have 
\H*en  penetrated  by  the  bougie  even  where  there  has  not  been  any  stricture  in 
existence. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  in  certain  instances  of  stricture  of  the  rectum,  there  has 
been  a  venei-eal  origin  ;  and  when  this  can  be  pretty  clearly  made  out,  the  local 
treatment  should  be  assisted  by  the  exhibition  of  small  doses  of  mereury  and  iodide 
of  potassium  ;  the  general  health  will  be  improved,  and  we  may  expect  a  more  speedy 
absorption  of  the  morbid  product  constituting  the  stricture.  It  will  be  well  also, 
instil  of  using  oil,  to  smear  the  bougie  with  the  strong  mercurial  ointment. 

Incision  of  the  strictured  portion  has  becMi  practised  by  some  surgeons ;  and,  as 
an  adjunct  to  dilatation,  it  is,  in  certain  instinces,  a  useful  means.  It  is  not, 
however,  free  from  danger.  A  case  came  under  my  observation  a  short  time  since, 
in  which  death  ensued  upon  the  division  of  a  i^tricture  with  the  knife,  and  several 
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similar  cases  have  been  recorded.  This  procedure,  therefore,  should  not  be  adopted 
unless  there  is  a  necessity  for  it. 

Incision  is  necessary  in  those  cases  of  stricture,  rarely  met  with,  which  are  of 
traumatic  origin,  and  situated  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  within  a  very  short 
distance ;  there  is  generally  a  dense  cicatrix  and  much  induration  around,  so  thiit 
dilatation  by  the  bougie  is  painful  and  difficult.  It  is  also  advisable,  if  not  actuallr 
necessary,  in  old-standing  instances  of  the  disease  situated  in  the  usual  locality  and 
arising  from'  the  usual  causes,  but  where,  from  neglect  and  continual  irritation,  the 
induration  around  has  become  excessive,  and  the  stricture  most  un^delding  to  the 
bougie.  In  either  case  the  operation  is  best  done  by  introducing  the  left  forefinger 
into  the  rectum,  and  guiding  upon  that  a  straight,  blunt-pointed,  narrow  bistoury-, 
with  which  the  stricture  is  to  be  divided.  Deep  incisions  must  not  be  made,  bat 
the  stricture  should  be  simply  notched  at  several  points  of  its  circumference.  A 
bougie  should  be  introduced  immediately  for  a  minute  or  two;  a  suppository  of 
opium  is  then  to  be  passed  into  the  rectum  ;  the  patient  must  keep  quiet  for  two  or 
three  days,  when  the  bougie  is  to  be  employed,  and  continued  at  regular  intervals. 
In  this  manner  a  stricture  which  previously  had  defied  all  attempts  to  dilate  it,  will 
be  so  far  reduced  that  the  patient  may  obtain  gi-eat  comfort. 

A  stricture  of  the  rectum  when  once  fully  formed,  u  seldom  or  never  thorouglilv 
cured,  even  under  the  most  assiduous  care.  There  is  the  same  tendency  to  re-con- 
traction hei-e  as  in  instances  of  stricture  of  the  urethra ;  therefore,  when  the  disease 
has  been  brought  under  subjection,  it  will  bo  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  peri- 
odical dilatation ;  this  may,  however,  be  easily  effected  in  the  majority  of  cases  bv 
the  patient  himself.  In  some  cases  once  a  week  will  suffice ;  where,  however,  the 
disease  has  been  traumatic,  it  will  be  needful  to  pass  a  bougie  every  day,  or  every 
other  day,  to  prevent  re-continction. 

When  sudden  obstruction  of  the  bowels  takes  place  in  an  instance  of  stricture  of 
the  rectum  situated  high  up  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger,  the  patient  is  placed  in 
the  most  formidable  danger,  for  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
obstruction.  I  have  referred  to  one  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the  Ck)llege  of 
Surgeons,  showing  a  stricture  of  the  rectum  situated  near  the  colon,  which  hati 
become  suddenly  closed  by  an  effusion  of  lymph,  the  result  of  a  fish-bone  sticking  in 
the  stricture. 

In  such  cases  the  long  tube  must  be  carefully  passed,  and  the  obstruction  may  be 
overcome ;  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water  should  then  be  thrown  up.  If,  however, 
it  is  found  that  the  tube  cannot  be  passed,  and  the  use  of  powerful  pui^^tives  is  of 
no  avail,  death  will  be  imminent ;  and  the  only  chance  of  obviating  it  will  consist  in 
making  an  opening  into  the  colon,  either  by  the  method  adopted  by  Littre  in  the 
gix>in,  or  that  suggested  by  Amussat.  The  latter  operation  is  that  which  is  usually 
selected ;  there  are  a  few  cases  on  record  where  life  has  been  preserved,  and  there 
are  instances  in  which  the  surgeon  is  undoubtedly  justified  in  resorting  to  this 
expedient. 

Cancer  of  the  Rectum. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  stricture  of  the  rectum,  that  form  of  the  disease  only 
has  been  alluded  to  which  is  the  result  of  simple  inflammatory  thickening :  there  is 
however,  another  condition,  where  more  or  less  obstruction  to  the  calibre  of  the 
bowel  is  produced  by  growths  whicli  are  essentially  of  a  malignant  character,  where- 
by the  constitution  is  contaminated,  and  which  render  the  local  disease  much  men" 
formidable  than  the  simple  stricture.  The  features  of  distinction  between  these  two 
particular  kinds  of  the  afiection  are  geneially  pretty  broadly  marked,  and,  indeal, 
cannot  well  be  confounded,  when  the  one  we  are  considering  has  become  fully 
developed. 

Cancer  may  attack  any  part  of  the  rectum,  but  it  is  perhaps  most  generally  met 
with  in  the  lower  portion  ;  so  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  disease  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  surgeon's  finger,  and  its  character  may  be  readily  appreciated.  In  the 
very  early  stage  of  the  disease  it  appears  to  commence  as  a  hard  deposit  between  the 
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coat8  of  the  intestine ;  the  deposit  in  some  instances  consisting  of  distinct  nodules 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  bowel ;  in  other  cases  thei^e  will  be  a  complete  circle 
formed  by  the  disease.  The  actual  seat  of  the  deposit  is  in  most  cases  the  areolar 
tiKsae,  between  the  mucous  and  muscular  coat.  As  the  disease  advances,  this  is  more 
distinctly  ascertained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  mucous  membrane,  in  a  more 
or  less  healthy  condition,  is  raised  up  by  the  deposit  underneath  it ;  in  course  of 
time,  however,  this  membrane  becomes  ulcerated,  generally  in  the  centre  of  the 
deposit. 

In  more  rare  instances  the  malignant  deposit  is  situated  between  the  muscular 
and  serous  coat  of  the  bowel,  and  the  morbid  growths  penetrate  into  and  between  the 
fibres  of  the  muscular  tissue.  A  general  thickening  and  induration  of  the  whole 
structure  of  the  bowel  takes  place,  so  that  when  a  section  is  made  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  one  texture  from  another.  By  this  means  the  cavity  of  the  bowel 
becomes  encroached  upon,  much  in  the  same  way  as  when  the  simple  fibrous  thicken- 
ing takes  place. 

As  time  advances  and  the  cancerous  growth  increases,  the  cavity  of  the  intestine 
becomes  encroached  upon  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  formation  of  one  or  more  tumours, 
or  nodules,  which  project  into  the  bowel ;  by-and-by  ulceration  of  their  surface  takes 
place,  and  in  some  instances  there  will  be  found  blended  together  a  large  hard  nodule 
of  cancer,  and  a  distinct  fungous  growth  with  a  bleeding  ulcerated  surface.  The 
morbid  growths  increase  upwards  and  downwards,  and  involve  the  rectum  to  the 
extent  of  four  or  six  inches,  and  spread  towards  the  orifice  of  the  bowel,  and  appear 
there  as  warty  growths  or  masses  of  fungoid  disease.  It  not  unfrequently  happem^, 
however,  that  there  is  a  small  portion  of  the  bowel  perfectly  healthy  between  the 
anus  and  the  deposit. 

All  the  different  varieties  of  cancer  are  seen  to  involve  the  rectum ;  of  these, 
however,  the  true  hard  scirrhus  is  that  most  frequently  met  with.  Encephaloid  and 
epithelioma  are  not  unfrequeiit,  and  colloid  cancer  is  occasionally  seen. 

The  symptoms  which  attend  upon  malignant  disease  of  the  rectum  vary  much, 
both  according  to  the  btage  of  the  malady  and  the  particular  effect  the  deposit  has 
upon  the  cavity  of  the  bowel.  At  the  outset  the  patient  complains  of  an  uneasiness 
a1>out  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel,  and  an  interruption  to  its  proper  functions ;  the 
faeces  passing  with  more  difficulty  than  heretofore ;  diarrhoea  occasionally  intervening, 
accompanied  with  bloody  mucus,  and  this  latter  symptom  becomes  more  and  more  promi- 
nent. Thus  at  first  the  symptoms  are  those  which  depend  upon  ordinary  stricture 
of  the  rectum,  and  the  more  especially  as  in  some  instances  there  is  very  little  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  health.  As  the  disease  advances,  however,  there  comes  on  a 
greater  difficulty  in  voiding  the  faeces,  the  act  is  accompanied  with  considerable  pain, 
and  at  each  time  the  bowels  are  moved  there  is  a  discharge  of  blood.  As  in  ordinary 
stricture,  there  is  great  distension  felt,  which  is  now  and  then  relieved  by  a  profuse 
diarrhoea. 

The  general  health  at  first  is  but  slightly  affected ;  but  as  the  disease  advances, 
its  effects  on  the  constitution  become  marked ;  the  patient  complains  of  indigestion 
and  flatulence,  and  of  an  indescribable  depression.  His  face  becomes  anxious — 
presents  the  peculiar  dull  aspect  of  one  suffering  from  malignant  disease ;  and  emaci- 
ation takes  place.  Tlie  patient  is  deprived  of  rest ;  and  indeed  there  can  be  few 
more  pitiable  objects  than  some  of  those  who  are  suffering  under  cancerous  disease  of 
the  rectum. 

In  course  of  time,  the  gut  becoming  more  narrowed,  and  the  surface  of  the 
diseased  textures  getting  into  an  ulc*erated  state,  there  ensues  of  necessity  a  greater 
hindranoe  to  the  passage  of  the  faeces;  painful  attempts  are  constantly  made 
to  pass  them,  and  these  efforts  are  accompanied  with  an  acrid  sanious  discharge, 
mixed  with  fseculent  and  muco-puralent  fluids.  And  frerjuently  this  action  comes 
on  without  the  patient  having  the  least  control  over  himself.  As  the  disease  in- 
volves the  surrounding  tissues,  abscess  forms  by  the  side  of  the  bowel,  and  degenerates 
into  fistula.  An<i  when  the  deposit  encrhaches  upon  the  blaflder,  there  is  either 
great  irritability  of  that  oi^an,  or  daily  retention  of  urine ;  this  latter  symptom  may 
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be  produced  by  the   impaction  of  faecal   matter  in  the  urethra.      I  have  lateljr  se*Ti 
a  preparation  where  a  fatal  retention  of  urine  proceeded  from  this  cause. 

Death  generally  follows  this  disease  within  three  or  four  years  after  its  symptoiiif 
are  marked.     And  it  is  produced  either  by  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life,  c«r 

by  the  sudden  coming  on  of  an  altiu-k 


Fig.  175.    Cancerous  Growth,  protruding  at 
the  xVnus,  surrounded  by  external  Pilea. 


of  obstruction  of  the  bowels. 

When  the  disease  has  ctxisUxl  f  r 
some  time,  and  is  not  situated  high  \\\- 
in  the  bowel,  the  surgeon  cAn  b.i\* 
little  difficulty  in  forming  a  csorrerr 
diagnosis ;  and  in  many  cases  there  i« 
more  or  less  scirrhous  induration  at  t^w» 
orifice  of  the  anus,  or  the  dis^eoise  pnv 
trudes  externally  in  the  shape  oi  « 
fungoid  mass.  In  the  early  sta^p^s.  hoi» 
ever,  it  is  not  easy  to  recognise  the  tm* 
nature  of  the  malady.  If  the  growtr 
be  within  the  reach  of  the  finger,  ii 
will  be  felt  as  an  indurated  riivz. 
encircling,  or  jmrtially  encircling,  tl^ 
bowel,  as  when  a  simple  strict iiro  exLvu : 
but  in  the  scirrhous  disease  the  h^ni 
ness  is  much  more  decided  and  mor^ 
extensive,  the  dischai-ge  also  of  a  mort^ 
ofTensive  and  sanious  cbai*acter  than  it  is  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  simple  Rtrict un- 
it may,  however,  be  difficult  notwitlistanding  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  iIk* 
malady  at  its  outset ;  therefore  a  cautious  opinion  must  be  given. 

I  ftaw  a  patient,  about  40  years  old,  who  was  operated  upon  twice  for  fistula,  DeitW^ 
operations  succeeding.  On  going  to  see  her  after  the  last  had  failed,  I  made  a  canM<  ; 
examination,  and  discovered  a  stricture  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  I  am  not  awar» 
that  there  bad  lieen  any  suspicion  of  malignant  disease,  and  the  only  reason  which  ma  '' 
me  suspect  its  existence  was  the  circumstance  of  the  induration  being  very  decided  anii 
extensive.  1  gave  a  cautious  opinion,  inclining  rather  to  the  view  that  the  disea^v  ^n.^ 
malignant.  Tbis  patient  has  lately  died  with  cancer  of  the  rectum.  I  may  mention  t^.a: 
the  surgeon  who  operated  upon  the  fistula  was  a  man  of  large  experience  and  great  skill. 

The  treatment  to  be  adopted  for  malignant  disease  of  the  rectum  can  oflTer  no  othrr 
service,  unfortunately,  than  that  of  palliating  the  disease,  assuaging  pain,  and  pn> 
longing  the  duration  of  life.  We  have  seen  that,  in  instances  of  simple  strict nre  < 
the  rectum,  the  affection  may  be  cured,  or  at  all  events  kept  under  control,  hv  t'r- 
careful  employment  of  pro])er  surgical  means  and  appliances ;  because  the  depai^t 
forming  the  contniction  Ls  merely  the  result  of  inflammation,  and  thus  may  he  aJ>- 
sorbed  or  much  diminished  by  the  use  of  pressure  ;  and  moreover,  the  geDermI  <\.n- 
stitutional  health  is  not  affected  as  when  the  disease  is  of  a  canceroos  natnn. 
Relief,  however,  can  be  given  to  those  unfortunate  persons  who  labour  tinder  th** 
latter  complaint;  and  it  is  important  to  inquire  what  are  the  measures  beat  calciilatiNJ 
to  produce  that  relief. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  surgeons  as  to  whether  the  empIoTineTiT 
of  dilatation  is  proper.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  bougies  should  not  be  m^ 
in  malignant  stricture  of  the  rectum  ;  but  it  is  unwise  to  discard  them  entirr!^. 
When  the  disease  is  met  with  in  its  early  stage,  has  not  ulcerated,  is  within  readi  vW* 
the  finger,  and  is  producing  much  contraction  of  the  calibre  of  the  bowel,  a  wm.x 
bougie  well  oiled  may  be  passed  gently  through  the  contracted  part ;  and  its  iwp 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  in  the  week,  if  pain  be  not  produced.  In  a  ca»e  of 
extensive  cancer  of  the  rectum  which  had  not  uloerate^l,  I  employed  the  lougi^  in 
this  manner  for  a  long  period  with  the  effect  of  giving  relief.  It  is  not  to  be  expwt<^ 
that  any  absorption  of  the  diseased  tissue  should  take  place  Iwyond  thai  which  •- 
deposited  in  connection  with  cancerous  btiicture  as  the  mere  tt)stdt  of  intlammato 
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action.  When,  however,  the  disease  has  advanced  io  the  ulcerative  stage,  it  would 
be  highly  imprudent  to  use  bougies. 

The  main  object  in  the  treatment  is  tha  alleviation  of  pain  ;  and  this  is  best  effected 
by  the  use  of  anodynes  exhibited  in  the  shape  of  suppositories  made  of  pil.  saponis 
comp.  or  of  morphia  mixed  with  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
grain  of  the  salt  to  ten  grains  of  the  extract.  This  should  be  introduced  each  night  into 
the  rectum,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  strength  of  the  anodynes  must  be  inci*eased. 
I  have  seen  very  gi*eat  relief  given  to  the  patient  for  many  weeks  by  the  use  of  this 
suppository.  As  the  disease  extends,  and  involves  other  parts,  the  suffering  is  much 
more  severe,  and  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  give  opium  by  the  mouth  as  well  as  liy 
the  rectum,  in  order  to  produce  a  mitigation  of  pain. 

The  bowels  are  to  be  unloaded  by  the  occasional  use  of  aperients,  and,  when  there 
is  not  much  irritation  caused,  by  the  exhibition  of  enemata  of  warm  water.  In  order 
to  soothe  the  ulcerated  and  painful  parts,  injections  of  tepid  oil  or  of  decoction 
of  poppies  must  lie  used  from  time  to  time :  the  surgeon  must  not  forget  to  take 
gi-eat  care  in  the  introduction  of  the  enema-tube,  as  serious  mischief  may  soon  Ije 
effected. 

During  the  time  the  malady  is  running  its  course,  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
which  will  gradually  decline  from  day  to  day,  must  be  supported  by  those  articles  of 
diet  which  contain  the  most  nutriment  in  the  smallest  bulk,  and  which  leave  but 
little  fseculent  matter  in  the  intestines ;  and  it  will  be  needful  to  avoid  as  much  as 
)K)ssible  vegetables  and  bread.  The  profuse  sanious  and  foul  discharge  which  some- 
times accompanies  this  disease  may  be  checked  by  an  injection  composed  of  sulphate 
of  copper  and  opium,  or  a  veiy  diluted  lotion  of  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  may  be 
employed  with  benefit. 

If  sudden  and  complete  obstruction  of  the  bowels  should  occur  during  the  course 
of  this  disease,  it  will  be  a  question  as  to  how  far  the  sui^eon  is  justified  in  making 
an  artificial  anus.  If  this  accident  happens  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  when 
the  patient  is  much  exhausted  by  previous  suffering,  I  do  not  think  that  the  operation 
should  be  performed  ;  but  if  the  obstruction,  which  must  be  fatal,  should  occur  during 
the  earlier  course  of  the  affection,  and  before  the  constitution  of  the  patient  has  been 
ranch  impaired,  the  surgeon  is  only  doing  his  duty  if  he  recommends  a  proceeding 
which,  although  in  itself  surrounded  with  difficulty  and  danger,  may  yet  prolong  life 
for  several  months  at  least,  and  allow  the  patient  to  die  at  last  in  comparative  ease. 
Some  surgeons  were,  a  few  years  since,  in  the  habit  of  performing  excision  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  when  affected  with  cancer.  Mr.  Harrison  Cripps  has  paid 
great  attention  to  this  subject,  and  is  an  advocate  of  the  operation,  and,  in  his  work 
recently  published,  has  shown  that  in  certain  cases  great  benefit  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  operation.  It  is,  however,  one  surrounded  with  so  much  danger  and  difficulty 
that  it  is  only,  I  think,  in  rare  instances,  where  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  lower  two 
inches  of  the  bowel,  and  where  the  finger  can  be  got  well  behind  the  diseased  part, 
that  the  surgeon  is  justified  in  performing  it.  The  operation  may  be  effected  by  the 
knife  alone,  which  is  the  most  speedy  and  perhaps  the  best  method,  or,  after  the  inci- 
sions have  been  made,  the  ^raseur  may  be  used  to  separate  the  growth,  or  the 
thermo-cautery  :  by  this  means  loss  of  blood  may  be  prevented. 

In  one  case  I  removed  the  lower  two  inches  of  the  rectum  for  a  scirrhous  tumour;  it  was 
in  the  person  of  a  woman  aged  60,  otherwise  in  good  health.  The  growth  was  well  defined, 
and  could  readily  be  commanded  by  the  finger  introduced  into  the  vagina.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina  could  be  freely  moved  over  the  growth ;  and,  although  it  extended  into  the 
ijschio-rectal  fowja  considerably  l>eyond  the  anus,  implicating  the  skin  and  anal  orifice  to  such 
an  extent  as  almost  to  close  it,  still  it  was  quite  circumscribed ;  and  under  thefte  circum- 
HtanceA  I  did  not  hesitate  to  remove  it  in  the  following  manner.  I  introduced  the  finger 
into  the  rectum,  carrying  its  point  to  the  top  of  the  coccyx.  I  then  introduced  a  sbarp- 
pr)inted  curved  bistoury  along  the  finsrer  to  the  median  line  posteriorly,  and  cut  outwards. 
I  then  made  an  incision  through  the  skin  about  an  inch  from  and  on  each  side  of  the  anus, 
carrying  them  forward  until  they  met  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  vagina.  Xhe  bowel  was 
carefully  dissected  away  from  the  vagina,  and  isolated  with  the  knife ;  the  finger  during  this 
dissection  being  kept  in  the  bowel,  upon  which  traction  was  made.  Very  free  hfomorrhapre 
Uj*}k  place  during  tnid  part  of  the  proceeding.     In  order  to  check  this,  and  at  the  vame  time 
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complet.0  the  severance  of  the  bowel,  I  used  both  the  cutting  and  serrnted  cautery  eniplovf^d 
by  lue  in  removing  haemorrhoids.  The  vessels  which  bled  were  thus  secured,  and  the  ed^i* 
of  the  severed  bowel  were  stretched  to  the  integument  on  either  side  and  behind,  and  a 
drainage-tube  left  in. 

Tlie  patient  lost  a  very  larpre  quantity  of  blood,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
collapse,  but  she  soon  rallied,  and  received  great  comfort  from  the  operation* 

Polypus  of  the  Rectum. 

Polypus  of  the  rectum  is  not  unfrequently  seen  by  those  who  have  large  opportu- 
nities of  studying  the  affections  of  this  portion  of  the  intehtinal  canal.  It  iij 
met  with  in  various  forms,  and  it  is  important  to  be  ac(|uainted  with  the  disease, 
inasmuch  as  it  often  produces  most  severe  symptoms,  and  at  the  same  time  is  easily 
Itemed  ied. 

The  most  simple  form  in  which  a  polypus  is  seen  Is  where  there  are  one  or  more 
short  processes,  as  it  were,  of  the  mucous  membrane  standing  out  prominent  in  the 
cavity  of  the  rectum.  These  bodies,  if  they  may  be  so  termed,  produce  little  uneasd- 
ness,  and  are  generally  only  accidentally  discovered  when  the  surgeon  is  making  an 
examination  of  the  bowel  with  the  speculum  for  some  other  disease.  They  ait5  usuaUy 
situated  above  the  sphincter,  cause  very  little  inconvenience,  and  therefore  do  not 
demand  the  attention  of  the  surgeon. 

The  soft  gelatinous  polypus,  like  that  growing  rom  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nostril,  is  very  rarely  indeed  met  with  :  but  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  occun^ncc  to 
observe  a  polypus  which  grows  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  about  an 
inch  from  the  orifice.  It  varies  in  length  and  thickness,  being  from  half  an  inch  to 
two  inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  crow-quill  or  as  the  little  finger.  This  form 
of  tumour  is  of  a  reddish-white  colour,  firm  in  texture,  and  attached  to  the  mucous 
membrane  sometimes  by  two  distinct  stalks ;  or  it  may  have  only  one  attachment  and 
a  bifurcated  extremity.  On  examination  this  form  of  polypus  is  found  to  be  fibro- 
cellular  in  structure,  and  very  slightly  vascular.  In  one  specimen  of  this  fibrous 
polypus,  which  I  lately  removed  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gut  just  within 
the  verge  of  the  anus,  some  curious  microscopical  appearances  were  observed.  Tht^ 
structure  was  principally  fibrous,  but  the  i^uoous  covering  was  arranged  so  as  to  form 
a  number  of  very  distinct  villous  processes.  It  looked  like  a  piece  of  small  intestine; 
lacteals  could  be  seen  in  the  villous  processes,  and  their  trunks  could  be  followed  for 
some  distance  into  the  tissue  of  which  the  tumour  was  composed. 

When  seated  high  up,  this  polypus  does  not  produce  much  uneasiness ;  but  moist 
generally  it  is  attached  to  the  bowel  so  near  to  the  anus,  that  when  the  patient  is  at 
the  closet  the  extremity  of  the  tumour  protrudes,  and  perhaps  becomes  gripped  by 
the  sphincter,  and  in  this  manner  very  annoying  and  painful  symptoms  are  producoil. 
Sometimes  even  the  polypus  protrudes  when  the  patient  walks  about ;  great  irrita- 
tion exists ;  there  is  a  discharge  of  mucus,  sometimes  of  a  little  blood ;  and  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  wear  a  support,  which  gives  ease.  He  is  conscious  of  some 
foreign  body  at  the  anus,  but  the  symptoms  are  usually  attributed  to  piles. 

The  only  eflicient  treatment  for  this  kind  of  polypus  is  to  remove  it ;  and  as  there 
is  so  Uttle  vascularity,  it  may  safely  be  taken  aw^ay  by  the  scissors,  especially  wht-n 
the  tumour  is  very  near  to  the  anus ;  for  if  there  be  any  haemorrhage,  it  is  easy  to 
stop  it.  When  the  polypus  is  situated  an  inch  or  more  above  the  anus,  and  the  h^sp 
is  at  all  broad,  the  tumour  should  be  well  brought  down  by  an  injection  previoa'-ly 
given,  and  a  thi-ead  can  be  tied  tightly  around  the  base  before  the  growth  is  snipfit^ 
away.  In  several  cases,  however,  where  I  have  cut  these  fibrous  polyjM  a»^y 
without  first  tying  them,  there  has  only  been  a  very  slight  amount  of  bleeding  sohse 
quently. 

A  form  of  polypus  very  rarely  met  with  is  where  the  gix)wtb  is  warty. 

I  lately  saw  a  gentleman  of  middle  age,  who  consulted  me  for  prolapsus ;  and  on  rominr 
Ui  examine  him,  aftor  makinpr  him  protrude  the  parts  well,  T  found  attached  to  the  bluje  i^V 
the  prolapsed  portion,  about  an  inen  from  the  verge  of  the  anus,  a  curioiis>lookiog  m«». 
composed  of  an  aggregation  of  small  lobes  arranged  upon  a  peduncle,  just  like  a  bunch  oi 
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grapes.  This  polypus,  if  it  may  be  m)  termed,  was  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  reddish-white 
colour,  and  it  protruded  at  the  centre  of  the  anus.  1  removed  this  growth ;  and  on  micro- 
scopical examination  its  texture  was  chiefly  or  entirely  epithelial,  in  fact  it  might  be  con- 
aidered  as  a  warty  growth. 


Fig.  176. — Warty  Polypi  at 
the  Anus. 


The  vascular  polypus  is,  perhaps,  of  most  frequent 
occurrence ;  it  is  chiefly  met  with  in  young  children. 
The  tumour  varies  in  size  from  a  cherry  to  a  pea ;  is 
of  a  bright  red  colour ;  its  structure  is  fibro-cellular, 
and  eminently  vascular.  It  is  either  situated  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  anus,  or  it  may  have  its  attach- 
ment one  or  two  inches  up  the  gut,  by  means  of  a  long 
narrow  stalk.  The  symptoms  which  this  form  of  the 
disease  produces  is  the  prolapse  of  the  tumour  on 
the  child  evacuating  the  bowels,  and  haemorrhage  of 
a  more  or  less  profuse  character.  This  bleeding  not 
only  takes  place  when  the  child  is  at  the  closet,  but 
it  will  persist  afterwards,  when  he  is  running  about. 
The  occurrence  of  this  loss  of  blood  in  a  child  should 
lead  to  a  close  examination  of  the  rectum  for  polypus ; 
for  if  l^e  tumour  be  attached  high  up,  it  will  recede 
immediately  after  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  escape 
observation.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  the 
inspection  immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
contents  of  the  rectum  either  by  medicine  or  an 
enema.' 

The  treatment  which  should  be  adopted  is  simple, 
and  merely  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  polypus^ 
either  by  twisting  it  off  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  or 
placing  a  ligature  around  the  pedicle,  and  returning 
the  tumour  within  the  bowel  and  allowing  it  to  slough 
off.  Excision  should  not  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases,  as  there  might  be  a  consider* 
able  amount  of  bleeding,  which  would  be  especially  prejudicial  in  a  young  child. 

A  rare  form  of  polypus  of  the  rectum  is  occasionally  met  with  in  adults,  when  the 
tumour  reaches  a  -size  as  large  as  an  egg ;  it  has  been  not  inaptly  termed  the  villous 
tumour,  inasmuch  as  it  mainly  consists  of  elongated  processes  or  villi,  extremely  vas- 
cular. This  form  of  tumour  produces  most  severe  symptoms,  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
bowel,  and  is  the  cause  of  periodical  htemorrhage  to  a  large  extent,  by  which  the 
health  becomes  very  much  broken  down.  It  is  a  question  with  some  as  to  whether 
this  form  of  polypus  is  malignant  or  not. 

Mr.  Quain  has  made  some  investigations  into  the  structure  of  this  tumour, 
and  he  has  found  that  it  was  composed  of  long  processes  slightly  held  together,  each 
process  strictly  resembling  villi.  And  as  the  mass  is  very  vascular,  he  has  concluded 
that  the  disease  is  not  of  a  malignant  nature,  as  stated  by  Rokitansky. 

^  It  is  yery  important  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  rectum  immediately  after 
the  bowels  have  been  acted  upon,  when  there  is  a  suspicion  of  a  polypus,  otherwise  the 
disease  may  escape  notice.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  occurred  m  a  lady  to  whom  I 
was  called  by  a  medical  practitioner,  who  had  been  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  patient, 
whose  symptoms  were  referred  to  some  external  piles.  These  were  remoyed,  but  with 
scarcely  any  relief  to  the  severe  pain  experienced  after  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  to  the 
sen^e  of  protrusion.  I  made  a  careful  examination,  after  the  bowels  had  been  well  cleared 
with  an  enema ;  but  nothing  was  obf ervabb  beyond  a  slight  crack  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  anus.  It  was  thought  right  to  divide  this,  m  the  hope  that  the  severe  pain  would  be 
removed  by  the  operation,  but  this  failed  in  its  object ;  and  we  were  vainly  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  her  suffering,  until  on  one  occasion  we  found  the  patient  had  just  got 
into  bed  after  having  had  the  bowels  freely  acted  upon.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  examining 
her  immediately,  and  to  my  great  surprise  found  a  large  fleshy  polypus  attached  hij^h  up  to 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  g^t  by  a  narrow  peduncle.  Without  further  delay,  I,  with  some 
difficulty,  placed  a  double  ligature  arouna  this  tumour,  and  thus  fortunstely  removed  a 
disease  which,  from  being  long  undetected,  had  caused  great  sufiering.  It  was  strange  that 
this  pol}'pu9  had  not  shown  itself  when  I  examined  her  on  a  previous  occasion  after  the 
action  of  the  enema. 
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A  very  interefttinjr  specimen  of  this  raTe  form  of  tumour  of  the  rectum  is  preserv^nl  in 
the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  on  examination  it  presents  exactly  the  ft^tnn^ 

described  by  Mr.  Quain.     It  waa  aituatrd 

Fio.  177. — Villous  Tumour  of  the  Rectum.  " 

(From  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital.) 


about  three  inches  trom  the  verge  of  ihe 
anus,  in  the  anterior  whU  of  the  rectum^ 


evidently  springing  from  the  submuoous 
cellular  tissue.  It  is  round  in  form,  circum- 
scribed and  prominent,  and  about  the  njse 
of  an  orange.  The  tufts  or  proceMee  are 
remarkably  well  developed.  The  tumour 
so  obstructed  the  cavity  of  the  bowel,  that 
almost  complete  retention  of  the  faeces  re- 
sulted, and  the  gut  above  was  very  mnch 
distended.  The  bladder  was  much  pressed 
upon  by  the  diseased  mass.  It  was  impo^ 
sible  to  say  how  long  the  disease  bad  been 
growing,  but  it  was  not  detected  until  about 
tive  years  before  death,  when  the  occurrence 
of  haemorrhage  and  of  the  symptoms  before 
spoken  of  led  to  its  discovery.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  destroy  the  mass  bv 
ligature  and  other  means,  but  it  was  not 
possible  to  effect  more  than  a  partial  re- 
moval of  the  more  prominent  portioni* — 
an  operation  which  was  performed  no  !«« 
than  thirtv-three  times  before  hi^  death, 
and  on  each  occasion  with  temporary  bene- 
fit. The  patient  was  70  when  he  died,  and 
no  other  disea^  was  found  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  body.* 
I  have  only  once  met  with  an  instance  of  a  growth  of  this  nature,  but  it  was  of  a  very 
interesting  character,  inasmuch  as  it  had  resisted  treatment  and  had  reduced  the  patient  to  a 
very  low  state.  It  was  that  of  a  married  lady,  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Rooke  of  Cheltenham. 
She  had  suffered  much  from  profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  bowel  without  any  protrusion 
whatever,  and  when  I  first  saw  her  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  where  the  bleeding 
c.nme  from,  but  after  a  very  careful  examination  with  the  speculum,  I  found  a  well-detined 
vascular  growth,  about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  two  inches  from  the  anus.  From  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  appearance  of  the  diseased  parts,  I  was  afraid  that  it  might 
be  of  a  malignant  character,  and  this  idea  was  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  continuance  of 
the  bleeding,  notwithstanding  very  careful  local  and  general  treatment.  However,  findir^ 
milder  measures  fail,  I  determined  to  apply  with  vigour  strong  nitric  acid  to  the  part.  Thi^ 
I  did  on  several  occasions,  and  was  mucn  pleased  to  find  that  the  bleeding  became  checked, 
and  after  about  half-a-dozen  applications  the  haemorrhage  ceased,  and  the  patient's  health 
was  rapidly  restored.  I  saw  this  lady  lately,  some  three  years  after  the  treatment,  and  she 
was  in  remarkably  good  health. 

Pruritus  Ani. 

This  aflTection  is  very  common,  and  very  productive  of  suffering ;  and,  although, 
certain  pathological  changes  occur  at  the  margin  of  the  anus  in  connection  witli  it, 
itching  and  irritation  of  this  part  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  symptom  than  as  a 
special  disorder.  Thus  it  is  fi-equently  associated  with  an  unhealthy  state  of  tbe 
secretions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  with  simple  constipation — a  fact  which  is  not 
uncommonly  overlooked  in  the  treatment  of  those  who  suffer ;  it  is  also  attendant 
upon  a  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  rectum,  which  can  hardly  be  considered 
baemorrhoidal,  inasmuch  as  on  eicamination  there  will  be  found  neither  hsemorrhoidal 
tumours  nor  prolapsus,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  congestion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. This  form  of  the  complaint  is  peculiarly  prone  to  occur  in  those  who  sit  for 
a  long  time  together  at  the  desk.  Pruritus  is  familiar  to  us  as  a  symptom  of 
ascarides  in  the  rectum  ;  it  is  also  found  in  a  very  distressing  degree  in  connection 
with  disordered  condition  of  the  womb.  I  have  recently  seen  a  case  of  uloer  of  the 
rectum,  where  the  only  well. marked  symptom  attending  u|K)u  this  usually  painful 
morbid  condition  was  a  constant  and  troublesome  itching. 

Certain  morbid  changes  occur  around  the  margin  of  tbe  anus  in  advanced  ca^es 
of  this  disoider,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of  the  patients  to  relieve  themselves 
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by  scratching  and  irritating  the  parts ;  the  natorally  thin  skin  becomes  excoriated  ; 
the  secretions  of  the  part  are  exaggerated ;  and  if  the  irritation  is  continued,  fissures, 
and  even  ulcerations,  are  formed ;  and  in  course  of  time  the  integument  becomes 
thickened  and  indurated,  and  gets  almost  into  a  condylomatous  state ;  and  a  painful 
and  distressing  itching  is  produced — especially  when  the  patient  lies  down  in  bed — 
which  is  most  troublesome  to  remove. 

In  thase  cases  there  will  be  geneially  found  some  morbid  alteration,  in  the  form 
of  slight  ulcerations  or  fissures  of  the  skin,  and  the  first  object  is  to  heal  these ;  and 
it  may  be  effected  by  the  very  careful  application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver — 
of  a  strength  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of  water — by 
means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush.  The  application  should  be  repeated  so  long  as  the 
cracks  or  ulcerations  exist.  Not  unfrequently  the  itching  and  irritation  will  dis- 
appear as  soon  as  these  heal  and  the  skin  becomes  healthy  ;  but  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  excoriations  to  reappear ;  and  to  {irevent  this,  the  patient  should  be  advised 
to  bathe  the  parts  well  morning  and  night  with  a  strong  solution  of  alum.  If  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  fails  either  to  heal  the  fissures  or  to  give  relief  to  the 
itching  when  they  are  healed,  an  ointment  composed  of  one  drachm  of  glycerine  to 
an  ounce  of  lard  may  be  used  with  good  effect ;  and  should  there  exist  a  thickened 
or  condylomatous  condition  of  the  integnment,  I  know  of  nothing  more  useful  than  the 
application  of  an  ointment  composed  of  one  drachm  of  calomel  and  one  ounce  of  lard. 
If  an  ulcer — as  in  the  case  mentioned  before  by  me — should  be  found  to  exist  within 
or  upon  the  sphincter,  the  ordinary  operation  for  that  malady  must  be  put  in  force. 

In  some  obstinate  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  the  use  of  all  the  usual  measures, 
general  and  local,  will  be  unattended  with  relief.  If  it  has  not  already  been  tried,  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  i^eoommending  the  daily  introduction  of  a  well-oiled  bougie  made 
of  black  wax. 

N£UBALGIA   OP  THE   ReCTUM. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  aifirm  with  truth  that  neuralgia,  as  it  attacks  other 
parts  of  the  body,  is  ever  situated  in  the  rectum  ;  but  every  now  and  then  oases  are 
met  with  where  extreme  suffering  of  a  distinctly  neuralgic  character  is  experienced 
for  a  long  period,  and  where,  on  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  parts,  both 
external  and  internal,  no  appreciable  lesion  can  be  found ;  and  we  therefore  do  not 
hesitate  to  apply  the  term  neuralgia  to  this  condition  of  things.  The  cases  ai«  more 
frequently  met  with  in  the  persons  of  females  who  have  been  lowered  by  some 
depressing  causes ;  the  pain  is  described  as  being  very  severe  and  continuous,  and 
not  particularly  aggravated  by  the  action  of  the  bowels,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
suffering  is  produced  by  a  painful  ulcer  of  the  rectum.  It  may  be  of  a  marked 
periodical  character,  and  be  the  result  of  direct  exposure  to  cold. 

The  cure  of  this  affection  is  extremely  difficult,  and  indeed  sometimes  only  a 
temporary  relief  can  be  given.  Of  course,  when  a  patient  applies  with  the  symp- 
toms of  neuralgia,  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  parts  should  be  instituted, 
and  repeated  from  time  to  time ;  for  doubtless  in  some  of  those  cases  which  have 
been  supposed  to  be  neuralgia,  there  has  been  some  lesion  which  has  been  overlooked. 
If,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  met  with,  a  similar  treatment  to  that  which 
is  put  in  force  for  neuralgia  in  other  parts  should  be  adopted,  due  regard  of  course 
being  had  to  the  removal  of  any  local  irritant  from  the  bowels  in  the  shape  of 
hardened  fceces ;  iron  and  quinine  in  large  doses  should  be  exhibited,  especially  in 
those  cases  where  there  has  been  any  lowering  of  the  system ;  should  there  be  any 
tendency  to  gout — ^a  point  not  to  be  overlooked  in  our  inquiries— colchicum  should 
be  prescribed.  The  local  remedies  best  suited  for  this  complaint  are,  the  employment 
of  the  cold  douche  to  the  anus,  and  the  use  of  belladonna  ointment,  in  the  propor* 
tions  of  one  drachm  of  the  extract  to  one  ounce  of  lard,  either  smeared  around  the 
anus,  or  introduced  up  the  rectum  by  means  of  a  large  wax  bougie.  Should  the 
latter  measure  be  adopted,  care  should  be  taken  to  watch  the  effects  of  the  belladonna 
on  the  system. 

Heney  Smith. 
3k2  r^  T 
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rpHE  classiGcation  of  skin  diseases  which  I  shall  adopt  in  this  article  is  substantially 
X  that  originally  proposed  by  Plenck  of  Baden,  and  adopted  with  some  modifica- 
tion by  Willan,  and  subsequently  employed  by  a  large  number  of  writers  on  the 
subject.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  deviate  from  Willan's  arrangement  widely  in  one 
or  two  important  particulars.  The  microscope,  by  revealing  the  presence  of  parasitic 
plants  in  certain  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  the  close  study  of  these  same  diseases, 
by  which  the  relation  between  the  plant  and  the  disease  has  been  ascertained,  enable 
us  to  found  a  new  order,  and  so,  by  abstracting  certain  diseases  from  some  of  the 
orders  of  Willan,  to  render  those  orders  infinitely  more  natural. 

The  faults  in  principle  of  Willan's  arrangement  are  many  and  obvious ;  but  it  is 
eminently  practical.  The  diseases  grouped  together  in  his  arrangement  by  no  means 
agree  pathologically ;  but  his  divisions  greatly  facilitate  diagnosis ;  they  enable  the 
name  of  a  particular  case  of  disease  to  be  learned,  and  this  being  learned,  its  patho- 
logical and  anatomical  position  may  subsequently  be  determined. 

Order  1.  ExarUhertiata. — The  diseases  of  this  group  have,  as  their  great  charac- 
teristic, redneas,  disappearing  or  diminishing  transiently  on  pressure.  The  cutaneous 
affection  is  essentially  nothing  more  than  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  a  portion  of  the  skin.  Now  and  then,  however,  the  blood  accumulates  in 
such  quantity  at  particular  points  as  to  cause  a  little  elevation  of  the  cutis  ;  and  if 
these  points  are  small  and  circular,  we  have  an  appearance  of  papu}»;  but  the 
elevation,  like  the  redness,  disappears  on  pressure ;  to  return,  however,  when  the 
pressure  is  removed. 

The  connection  between  the  hypenemic  cutis  and  the  cuticle  covering  it  is  usually 
diminished  either  before  or  during  the  stage  of  resolution ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  there  is  generally  a  little  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  while  the  rash  is  fading,  or 
after  the  redness  has  disappeared.  It  is  pix>bable  that  the  loosening  of  the  cuticle  is 
due  to  the  effusion  of  a  small  quantity  of  serosity  from  the  engoi^ged  vessels  of  the 
surface  of  the  cutis.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  fluid  is  effused  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
raise  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis  :  thus  in  the  eruption  of  scarlet-fever  it  is  common  to 
find  innumerable  vesicles  stud  the  red  surface;  and  in  etysipelas  the  cuticle  is 
occasionally  elevated  into  bullae.  Besides  oeiiain  eruptive  fevers  and  erysipelas,  the 
exanthemata  include  erythema,  roseola,  and  urticaiia. 

Order  2.  Hmmorrhagia. —  In  the  exanthemata  the  blood  is  within  the  vessels  of 
the  red  part ;  in  the  order  heemorrhagia  the  blood  escapes  from  its  vessels  into  the 
substance  of  the  cutis,  and  so  crimson  spots  unaffected  by  pressure  are  formed.  There 
are  only  two  diseases  thus  distinguished,  viz.  purpura  and  scurvy.  But  haemorrhage 
into  the  substance  of  the  cutis  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the  course  of  all  diaeaaes 
of  low  type.  If  the  haemorrhagic  spots  be  small,  they  are  termed  petecbisB ;  if  large, 
vibices  or  ecchymoses.  When  small,  the  spots  formed  by  cuticulai*  haemorrhage  are 
usually  circular ;  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  however,  they  are  ovaL  When  laige, 
they  are  often  very  irr^ular  in  form. 

Order  3.  VesicuUB, — These  diseases  are  characterised  by  the  development  ci 
vesicles,  i,e,  of  minute  collections  of  serous  fluid  seated  immediately  under  the  outide. 
Although  at  first  transparent,  this  fluid  ordinarily  becomes  in  a  short  time  opalescent* 
milky,  or  even  puriform.  The  cuticle  covering  it  is  also  at  first  quite  transparent ; 
after  a  while,  however,  it,  like  the  fluid  beneath,  grows  whit^  and  opaque.     This 
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change  in  the  cuticle  may  precede  that  in  the  contents  of  the  vesicle.  The  fluid  of  a 
vesicle  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  cutis,  directly  beneath  the  cuticle.  The  fluid 
from  a  vesicle  may  be  absorbed,  or  it  may  dry  up  and  form  with  the  cuticle  over  it  a 
thin  scale ;  this  scale  may  be  detached,  or  it  may  remain  attached  and  be  thickened 
by  fresh  secretion  beneath  it. 

If  the  vesicles  are  very  small  and  numerous,  and  the  fluid  in  them  contains  but 
little  solid  matter,  then  a  mere  furfuraceous  desquamation  follows  their  bursting,  or 
their  desiccation ;  under  these  circumstances  the  vesicular  nature  of  the  disease  may 
be  overlooked,  and  the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  only  noticed. 

If  the  fluid  contains  a  large  amount  of  solid  matters,  or  if  the  scales  first  formed 
be  thickened  by  the  dr}-ing  on  them  of  fresh  secretion,  then  flat  scabs  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour  are  formed.  These  scabs  are  often  raised  at  the  circumference.  Dry 
or  moist  honey-like  scabs  are  never  formed  by  the  drying-up  of  vesicles. 

It  has  been  said  that  vesicles  are  formed  at  the  orifices  of  sudoriferous  ducts ; 
but,  although  this  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  all  vesidee  are  not  so  constituted. 
The  vesicular  diseases  are :  sudamina,  miliaria,  eczema,  and  herpes. 

Order  4.  BuIUb. — The  diseases  belonging  to  this  order  of  skin  diseases  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  eruption  of  blebs  or  bulle ;  that  is  to  say,  collections  of  serosity  of 
considerable  size,  situated  directly  beneath  the  cuticle,  and  raising  the  cuticle  from 
the  cutis.  Bulls  difier  from  vesicles  only  in  size.  They  vary  in  diameter  for  the 
most  part  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches ;  but  now  and  then  attain  the 
dimensions  of  half  a  hen's  egg.  The  fluid  of  bulle,  like  that  of  vesicles,  as  well  as 
the  cuticle  over  them,  may  be  trans{iarent  or  opalescent  Bullte  may  be  followed  by 
crusts  or  by  ulcers.  Pemphigus  and  rupia  are  the  only  two  diseases  belonging  to  this 
order. 

Order  5.  PustuUe, — The  presence  of  pustules  marks  this  order.  Pustules  contain 
pus  from  the  moment  of  their  formation.  The  inflammation,  on  which  the  formation 
of  pus  depends,  extends  some  depth  into  the  cutis;  so  that  the  collection  of  pus 
which  constitutes  the  pustule  is  situated  in  the  cutis  and  not  merely  on  it  immediately 
beneath  the  cuticle. 

When  vesicles  become  opalescent,  their  opalescence  depends  on  the  presence  of 
pus-corpuscles  and  molecular  matter;  but  true  vesicles,  whether  their  contents  be 
transparent  or  milky,  are  never  sunk  into  the  cutis,  and  the  pns-corpuscles  when 
present  constitute  a  very  small  proportion  of  their  contents. 

Pustules  are  followed  by  thick  and  dry  or  by  honey-Kke  ornsts. 

There  are  three  forms  of  pustules — viz.  psydmoia,  phlyzacia,  and  achores. 

Psydracia  are  very  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  cutis.  They  are  seated  in 
the  hair-follicles— a  hair  passing  through  the  centre  of  each  pustule.  The  redness 
around  thb  variety  of  pustule  is  fi-equently  very  trifting,  especially  when  the  pustules 
are  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other ;  when  near  together,  however,  the  skin 
between  may  be  red,  hot,  and  swollen. 

Phlyzacia  are  distinct  pustules  of  some  size,  seated  on  elevated,  inflamed  bases. 
They  are  found  especially  on  the  trunk  and  extremities,  and  they  terminate  in  small 
brown  scabs. 

Achores  are  very  small  pustules  on  comparatively  large  inflamed  bases ;  base  and 
collection  of  pus,  however,  form  together  only  a  small  pustule.  Achores  are  formed 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  the  cutis  between  being  red, 
hot,  and  swollen.  They  are  more  common  on  the  face  in  children  than  elsewhere. 
The  secretion  from  them  formH  those  very  large,  thick,  irregular-shaped  scabs, 
resembling  dried  honey  in  consistence,  so  common  on  the  chins  of  children.  Achores 
are  inflamed  hair  and  sebaceous  follicles. 

Impetigo  and  ecthyma  are  comprised  in  the  order  pustulfe. 

Order  6.  PapuUn. — Papules  are  solid  elevations  of  the  cutis  of  small  size, 
papillitorm  ;  their  colour  varies  from  dull  white  to  bright  red.  When  red,  the 
colour  may  be  removed  for  an  instant  by  preraure,  but  the  elevation  remains. 
Papules  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  enlarged  papillie  ;  hut  the  researches  of  Gustav 
Simon  prove  that  papules  may  be  formed  at  any  point  of  the  cutis  by  infiltration  of 
the  cutis  at  that  point  with  aeroeity.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Tliree  afiections  belong  to  the  order  papula,  viz.  atrophnlos,  lichen  and  pmrigo. 

Order  7.  Squamas. — The  order  squanue  is  characteriaed  bj  the  formation  of  an 
ezoesgive  quantity  of  epithelium-scales  loosely  attached  to  each  otho-  and  to  the  catis. 
By  the  slightest  friction  dry  opaque  white  scales  are  detached  from  the  diseased 
surface. 

Psoriasis  and  pityriasis  are  the  only  affections  which  strictly  belong  to  the  order 
squamae.  Ichthyosis  and  xeroderma,  however,  may  be  conveniently  retained^  as 
Willan  placed  them,  among  squamous  diseases. 

Order  8.  Tubercula, — Solid  hard  elevations  of  the  cutis,  much  larger  than 
papuJse,  are  called  tubercula.  In  this  order  are  included  several  diseases  anatomics&lly 
and  pathologically  very  different  from  each  other.  The  order  tubercula  iodades 
molluscum,  acne,  lupus,  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  frambcesia,  and  keloid. 

Order  9.  MacuUe. — The  diseases  of  the  order  maculae  are  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  too  much  or  too  little  pigment  in  the  parts  of  the  skin  affected,  and  there- 
fore by  white  or  dark-coloured  spots.     They  are  lentigo,  ephelis,  vitiligo, and  nignties. 

Order  10.  ParcuitcB, — ^The  diseases  of  the  skin  in  which  a  vegetable  parasite  is 
invariably  present  are  tinea  tousurans,  tinea  favosa,  tinea  sycosis,  and  chloasma. 
Tinea  decalvans  is  also  placed  in  this  group. 

There  is  only  one  disease  characterised  by  the  presence  of  an  animal  parasite,  viz. 
scabies. 

Order  1. — Exanthemata. 

Roseola  is  an  acute  disease,  of  trifling  importance  so  far  as  concerns  the  safety  or 
the  suffering  of  the  patient. 

Roseola  is  so  named  from  its  colour.  It  is  characterised  by  small  rose- coloured 
spots,  or  by  a  roseate  mottling  of  the  skin.     The  spots  are  slightly  raised. 

All  varietlRS  of  roseola  have  a  constitutional  origin.  There  is  one  variety  very 
common  in  children  and  young  persons  of  boUi  sexes  (hence  called  by  some  r. 
infantilis),  and  especially  prevalent  in  hot  weather  (and  therefore  named  r.  sestiva), 
in  which  rose-coloured  spots  and  mottling  give  to  the  skin  an  appearance  very  closely 
resembling  that  of  measles.  From  the  ratdi  of  measles  that  of  roseola  aestiva  differs 
in  the  absence  of  a  crescentic  form  or  arrangement  of  the  spots — a  character  rarely 
wanting  in  measles ;  in  the  very  irregular  shape  of  the  patches,  and  in  their  more 
rosy  and  generally  paler  hue ;  in  commencing  on  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the 
face  and  extremities,  instead  of,  as  in  metisles,  about  the  edge  of  the  hairy  scalp ;  in 
its  limitntion  not  uncommonly  to  a  small  part  of  the  trunk,  or  to  a  single  limb ;  and 
in  its  irregular  course. 

Trifling  febrile  disturbance  usually  precedes  the  rash  for  a  few  hours,  or  it  may 
be  a  day  or  two,  and  dryness  and  redness  of  the  fauces  are  common.  The  corysoi,  so 
distinctive  of  measles,  is  never  observed  in  roseola  aestiva.  A  measles  like  rash, 
accompanied  by  sore-throat,  and  without  coryza,  should  suggest  the  possibility  of  the 
case  being  roseola  aestiva.  If  more  than  one  child  in  the  same  family  is  affected,  the 
probability  is  in  favour  of  the  disease  being  measles;  but  the  writer  has  seen  two  sisters, 
after  an  error  in  diet,  affected  at  the  same  time  with  well-marked  roseola  lesstiva. 
Sometimes  those  of  the  greatest  experience  will  be  in  doubt  whether  the  case  be  one 
of  roseola  aestiva  or  of  measles. 

The  duration  of  roseola  lestiva  is  by  no  means  constant.  The  rash  may  disappear 
in  twenty-four  hours,  or  it  may  remain  out  for  four  or  Ave  days.  Occasionally  it 
appears  again  after  having  once  vanished. 

A  roseolous  rash  resembling  this  occasionally  occurs  as  an  epidemic.  It  is  the 
disease  to  which  the  name  bastard  measles,  German  measles,  oi^  rotheln,  has  of  late 
years  been  applied. 

A  rose-coloured  rash,  very  similar  to  that  of  roseola  aestiva,  sometimes  precedes 
the  eruption  of  small-pox.  It  occurs  especially  at  the  flexures  of  the  joints.  The 
pain  in  the  head  and  back,  and  the  vomiting,  which  pi^ecede  the  eruption,  indicate  the 
nuture  of  the  case,  as  no  such  symptoms  precede  the  rash  in  any  other  form  of 
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rofleola.     Sometimes  this  variety  of  roseola  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  rash  of 
scarlet^fever. 

A  similar  rash  may  accompany  vaccinia,  gout,  and  rheumatism ;  it  may  under 
these  circumstances  cover  more  or  less  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  or  it  muy  occur 
in  patches.  The  specific  name  is  deiived  from  the  constitutional  disease  to  which 
the  roseola  is  secondary,  e.g.  roseola  variolosa,  roseola  vaccina,  roseola  rheumatica. 

The  remaining  two  varieties  of  roseola  differ  altogether  in  appearance  from  ixiseola 
SBstiva.  Now  and  then  in  adults,  as  well  as  children,  and  more  commonly  on  the 
arms  than  elsewhere,  a  fevir  rose-coloured  circular  spots  are  seen,  varying  in  size  from 
a  threepenny-piece  to  a  shilKng.  These  spots  are  not  elevated,  or  only  very  slightly 
so,  and  their  colour  disappears  on  pressure.  As  this  affection  has  been  thought  to  be 
more  common  in  the  autumn  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year — though  its  especial 
prevalence  at  that  time  of  year  is  doubtful — it  has  been  called  roseola  autumnalis.  It 
is  a  disease  of  no  importance,  and  may  not  be  accompanied  by  any  general  or  internal 
local  derangement,  though  occasionally  there  is  a  little  febrile  disturbance,  or  some 
dyspepsia.  It  rarely  lasts  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days.  On  the  lower  extremities, 
and  sometimes  on  other  parts,  we  observe  several  rose-coloured  rings,  varying  in  dia- 
meter  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch.  The  colour  of  the  skin  within  the  rings 
is  quite  natunil.  The  rose-red  colour  is  the  only  deviation  of  the  skin  from  its 
healthy  state.  This  form  of  roseola  is  named  roseola  annulata.  Like  roseola 
autumnalis,  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  little  febrile  disturbance,  and  runs  its 
course  in  a  few  days.  Now  and  then,  however,  it  is  a  chronic  disease,  lasting  for 
many  weeks. 

TrecUnierU, — A  warm  bath  or  two,  rest,  simple  diet,  and  a  single  dose  of  mercurial 
at  bedtime,  followed  by  a  mild  saline  aperient  the  following  morning,  are  usually  all 
that  is  required  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  ro^ola.  Roseola  infantalis  is  sometimes 
the  consequence  of  painful  dentition ;  should  the  gums  be  hot  and  swollen,  they 
ought  to  be  scarified.  In  the  chronic  form  of  roseola  annulata,  the  digestive  organs 
are  commonly  much  deranged,  and  the  patient  more  or  less  generally  out  of  health. 
Change  of  air,  mild  tonics,  such  as  the  mineral  acids,  and  sea-bathing,  are  the  best 
remedies.  At  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  to  regulate  the  patient's  diet.  As 
the  dyspepsia  is  of  the  atonic  form,  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  daily  is  usually  of  advan- 
tage. As  this  disease  is  sometimes  dependent  on  uterine  disturbance,  the  condition 
of  the  uterine  and  vaginal  dischai-ges  should  be  ascertained. 

The  eruptions  proper  to  typhus  fever,  measles,  Greruian  measles,  typhoid  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  and  cholera  are  in  reality  roseola,  but  differ  in  important  particulars 
from  the  varieties  just  described.  The  rash  of  typhus  and  of  measles  as  much  merits 
the  name  of  roseola  as  does  that  which  precedes  the  eruption  of  small-pox.  The 
mulberry  rash  of  typhus  fever  diffei-s  from  the  other  varieties  of  roseola  by  its  dusky 
colour  and  the  petechial  character  tissiimed  by  the  separate  spots  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses ;  the  exanthem  of  typhoid  fever  by  the  wide  separation  of  its  constituent  spots 
from  each  other,  and  their  papular  form ;  that  of  measles  by  the  crescentic  arrange- 
ment of  its  spots ;  the  rash  of  scarlet-fever  by  its  punctiform  character,  its  colour,  and 
the  extent  of  surface  covered  ;  that  of  cholera  by  the  size  and  irregular  form  of  its 
spots  and  their  tint.  All  are  distinguished  by  their  ootm^e,  and  by  the  constitutional 
disturbance  which  precedes  and  accompanies  them. 

ErytJiema  is  cliaracterised  by  patches  of  redness  of  irregiUar  form,  and  of  rather 
large  size,  often  somewhat  raised  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  skin.  When  at  its 
height  the  colour  of  the  patch  is  vivid  red ;  before  disappearing  the  patch  assumes  a 
bluish  hue.  Pathologically  considered,  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  erythema,  one 
having  a  local,  the  other  a  constitutional  origin. 

Varieties  of  erythema  of  local  origin. — When  two  folds  of  the  skin  overlap  each 
other,  the  secretions  accumulate,  and  the  two  surfaces  chafe  each  other ;  inflammation 
of  the  skin  is  the  oonsequenoe  intertrigo,  or  erythema  intertrigo,  as  it  is  called— a 
disease  very  common  in  the  groins  and  necks  of  young  children  and  fat  women.  A 
little  moibture  exudes  from  the  inflamed  surface. 
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The  inflammation  of  the  skin  resulting  from  a  bum  is  one  Tariety  of  eiythema. 
That  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin  which  we  call  a  chilblain  is,  when  dignified 
by  a  scientific  name,  erythema  pernio.  When  the  skin  stretched  over  an  cedem&toas 
part  inflames,  as  often  happens,  the  disease  is  erythema  laeve.  If  the  patient  lies 
long  on  one  spot,  and  the  skin  over  it  inflames,  it  is  erythema. 

Chronic  local  erythema  is  pretty  common  on  the  face,  around  the  lips,  and  on 
the  buttocks  of  young  children.  The  skin,  when  inflamed  about  the  lips,  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina,  the  prepuce,  the  groins,  and  the  anus,  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
crack. 

TretUment. — ^Intertrigo  is  best  treated  by  frequent  ablution,  bathing  the  inflamed 
surface  with  an  astringent  wash — a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  one  of  the  best — and 
then,  after  carefully  drying  the  part,  dusting  it  with  an  absorbent  powder,  such  as 
starch  or  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  with  reference  to  erythema 
Iceve,  that  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  increases  the  cedema  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  the  lower  extremities  which  are  the  seat  of 
erythema  leve,  they  should  be  raised,  to  favour  not  pnly  the  return  of  blood  from 
the  limbs,  but  also  the  draining  of  the  serosity  out  of  the  tissue.  A  few  punctores 
in  the  thigh  with  a  fine  needle,  by  permitting  the  escape  of  serosity  from  the  cellular 
tissue,  will  aid  the  cure  of  the  erythema.  If  the  oedema  be  not  reduced,  bullae  some- 
times form  on  the  erythematous  surfSeLce,  and  finally  the  skin  ulcerates  or  even  sloagbs. 
As  to  the  erythema  from  pressure,  that  is  best  treated  by  careful  drying  of  the  pari 
after  washing,  the  application  several  times  a  day  of  spirit  of  wine,  or  an  astringent 
solution,  as  alum ;  but,  above  all,  by  extreme  attention  to  cleanliness  and  freqa«it 
change  of  position.  A  sore  back  from  pressure  rarely  occurs  in  fever  or  paraplegia, 
the  diseases  in  which  it  is  most  common,  if  the  patient  be  well  nursed. 

Varieties  of  erythema  of  constitutional  origin :  e,  /ugaasj  «.  papulatum^  p, 
nodosum f  e.  circinatum  (syn.  anmda^um),  e.  tuberculatum,  e,  marginatum. — The 
local  disease  in  these  varieties  of  erythema,  although  characterised  by  redness,  ^., 
hardly  merits  the  name  of  inflammation,  unless  we  give  to  that  vague  word  a  very 
wide  signification.  All  these  varieties  of  erythema  are  moi'e  common  in  those 
disposed  to  rheumatism. 

Erythema /ugax  is  distinguished  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  large  red  patches, 
and  their  equally  sudden  disappearance  after  a  time  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  a 
few  hours.  The  patches  of  erythema  fugax  are  more  common  on  the  lace  than  else- 
where ;  not  infrequent  on  the  trunk ;  rather  rara  on  the  extremities.  The  usual 
cause  of  erythema  fugax  is  some  article  of  diet.  The  patches  disappear  in  less  than 
half-an-hour.  That  erythema  fugax  results  in  some  cases  from  nervous  influence  is 
rendered  probable  by  such  facts  as  this  :  a  gentleman,  known  to  the  writer,  cannot 
even  think  of  eating  condiments  without  experiencing  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  &oe, 
forehead,  and  scalp,  conjoined  with  some  redness  of  the  part. 

Erytheina  nodosum  is  a  common  afiTection  in  girls  from  six  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  not  very  rare  in  delicate  boys  and  adult  females,  characterised  by  the 
eruption  of  distinctly  elevated  red  patches  of  an  oval,  or  more  rarely  circular,  form. 
The  oval  patches  are  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  the  circular  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  diameter.  Each  patch  lasts  from  four  to  ten  days ;  fresh  patches 
appearing  every  day  or  two.  The  disease  is  commonly  finished  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.     In  persons  past  the  middle  of  life  it  occasionally  lasts  for  months. 

On  their  first  appearance,  the  colour  of  the  patches  is  tolerably  bright  red ;  but 
when  about  to  fade,  the  patches  assume  a  bluish  or  violet  tint.  Exposure  to  cold 
also  gives  to  the  erythematous  patch  the  same  hue.  This  bluish  colour  is  very 
characteristic  of  erythema.  Over  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  tibia,  which  is  the  ordinary 
seat  of  erythema  nodosum,  the  patches  are  commonly  oval,  their  long  axis  being 
from  above  downwards ;  about  the  knee-joint,  and  at  the  back  of  the  leg,  they  are 
usually  circular.  On  the  upper  extremity,  where  they  appear  in  rare  cases  only, 
they  are  also  circular.  They  are  rarely  seen  on  the  luwer  extremities  much  above 
the  knee,  or  on  the  upi>er  extremities  above  the  elbow.  It  is  very  rare  for  patches 
to  occur  on  the  trunk. 
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Occasionally,  sereml  patcheB  are  evolved  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other ;  Und  their 
margins  coalescing,  a  broad  red  patch  is  formed,  here  and  there  hard,  elevated,  and 
very  tender,  and  presenting  some  reeemblanoe  to  erysipelas.  The  redness  of  erysipe- 
las, however,  tArminates  by  a  well-defined  line ;  whilst  in  erythema  it  shades  off  into 
the  hue  of  the  adjacent  skin.  The  mai^gin  of  an  eiysipelatous  patch  is  as  mach 
raised  as  ite  centre  j  the  elevation  of  a  patch  of  erythema  nodosum  ceases  by  degrees 
with  the  redness.  When  the  finger  is  passed  over  a  patch  of  erythema  nodosum,  it 
feels  as  though  the  hardness  were  caused  by  something  buried  under  as  well  as  in 
the  skin.  Erysipelatous  hardness  is  brawny  in  character  and  superficial.  When 
several  patches  of  erythema  nodosum  are  present,  the  disease  can  hardly  be  confounded 
with  erysipelas.  The  largest  patches  of  erythema  nodosum  now  and  then  convey  to 
the  finger  a  sensation  of  fluctuation  ;  but  Uiey  never  suppurate,  and  the  sensation  of 
fluctuation  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  serosity  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue. 

Erythema  tuherculatum  and  papuUUum, — ^When  patches,  agreeing  in  other  points 
with  those  just  describad  as  characteristic  of  erythema  nodosum,  do  not  exceed  a  four- 
penny-piece  in  size,  the  disease  is  called  erythema  tuberculatum ;  when  not  larger 
than  a  very  small  split-pea,  the  disease  is  called  erythema  papulatum.  Sometimes 
circumscribed  patches  of  a  bright  red  colour,  studded  with  deeper-coloured  points, 
which  to  the  eye  resemble  papulae,  but  are  without  the  elevation  and  hardness  of  true 
papulfe,  appear  on  the  arms,  neck,  and  breast ;  the  colour  and  slight  elevation  are 
both  temporarily  removable  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  To  these  patches  also  the 
term  erythema  papulatum  has  been  applied. 

Erytheina  circinatum  is  not  a  veiy  common  disease.  It  affects  children  and 
adults,  and  ordinarily  supervenes  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism. 
Its  usual  seat  is  the  trunk. 

The  patches  are  ring -shaped.  Sometimes,  however,  the  rings  are  imperfect ;  and 
not  unfrequently  several  rings  coalesce  at  their  margins.  The  rings  are  red,  distinctly 
raised,  terminate  abruptly  externally,  as  r^ards  both  colour  and  elevation,  but  shade 
off  gradually  towards  the  centre.  Within  the  ring  the  skin  has  a  faintly  yellowish 
tint.  The  breadth  of  the  red  ring  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch.  The  patches  are 
quite  smooth ;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  scales,  vesicles,  or  scabs  on  their  suifaces.  The 
colour  of  the  rings  of  roseola  annulata  is  darker  than  that  of  erythema  circinatum, 
the  elevation  is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  outer  margin  is  not  abrupt,  and  the  centre 
is  the  colour  of  the  natural  skin,  instead  of  yellowish.  Eiythema  circinatum,  when 
acute,  runs  its  course  in  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  There  is  a  chronic  variety, 
however,  in  which  the  rings  are  incomplete,  and  to  it  the  name  of  erythema  margin- 
atum has  been  applied.  Willan  mentions  that  it  occiu*s  on  the  extremities  and  loins 
of  aged  persons  suffering  from  internal  disorders,  and  that  its  occurrence  is  an  un- 
favourable sign. 

Hebra  considers  e.  tuberculatum,  papulatum,  circinatum,  and  a  species  from  its 
form  called  gyratum,  to  be  merely  stages  of  the  same  species,  and  for  this  species  pro- 
poses the  term  erythema  multiforme. 

A  little  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  covering  the  i^  patches  follows  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  the  varieties  of  erythema  and  roseola.  The  eruption  of  roseola 
itches  slightly;  that  of  erythema  iu»ually  itches,  burns,  or  tingles  in  a  trifling 
degree. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  little  or  no  essential  difference  between  roseola  and 
erythema ;  and  that,  excluding  inflammation  of  the  skin,  dependent  altogether  on 
local  causes,  that  variety  of  roseola  which  so  closely  resembles  measles  and  erythema 
nodosum,  the  other  varieties  of  roseola  and  erythema  might  well  be  grouped  together 
into  one  genus,  and  this  whether  regard  be  haid  to  their  local  or  general  pathology,  or 
to  their  treatment. 

Treatment. — A  few  warm  baths,  rest,  mild  aperients,  simple  salines,  and  a  light 
diet,  so  long  as  the  skin  is  hot,  the  pulse  quick,  and  the  tongue  white ;  attention  to 
the  digestive  organs,  mineral  acids,  and  vegetable  tonics,  after  the  febrile  disturbance 
has  coised — these  are  the  remedies  for  all.      Erythema  nodosum,  tuberculatum,  and 
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papulatum,  and  the  chronic  variety  of  erythema  ciixdnatum,  usually  occur  in  delicaite 
persons ;  and  in  their  treatment  quinine  is  said  to  be  particularly  useful.  Dr.  A. 
Todd  Thompson,  whose  remarks  on  treatment  are  always  worthy  of  attention*  found 
bark  in  many  cases  much  more  beneficial  than  quinine.  In  women  past  middle  life» 
the  eruption  of  erythema  nodosum  is  thought  to  be  connected  with  the  cefeation  of 
the  menstrual  dischai^.  Erythema  circinatum  occurring  in  the  course  of  acute 
rheumatism  disappears  spontaneously. 

Urticarta, — ^The  pathology  and  aetiology  of  urticaria,  or  nettle-rash,  are  so  ciosely 
related  to  erythema  fugax,  and  the  two  so  often  occur  in  the  same  individual,  that 
we  pass  naturally  from  the  genus  erythema  to  urticaria.  Yet  urticaria  is  not 
correctly  placed  among  the  exanthemata.  In  urticaria  there  is  something  more  than 
redness  disappeaiing  or  fading  on  pressure ;  there  are  wheals,  or  pomphi,  aa  they 
have  been  called. 

Wheals  are  flat  elevated  patches  of  the  skin.  The  sting  of  a  nettle,  the  bite  of  a 
bag,  the  stroke  of  a  whip,  are  each  followed  by  a  wheal.  Wheals  diflTer  much  in  form, 
size,  and  colour.  In  form  they  may  be  circular,  oval,  or  irregular;  in  size,  they 
vary  from  two  lines  to  some  inches  in  length ;  in  colour,  from  almost  white  to  dusep 
pm-ple. 

In  urticaria  each  wheal  is  seated  on  a  red  patch  ;  sometimes  the  patch  is  veiy 
large,  the  wheals  small ;  sometimes  the  redness  forms  merely  a  narrow  halo  around 
the  wheal ;  several  wheals  may  be  seated  on  the  same  red  patch.  Wheals  frequently 
appear  and  disappear  again  with  singular  rapidity.  Now  and  then  the  red  pitches 
remain  for  a  while  after  the  wheals  have  vanished ;  in  some  cases  the  red  patch 
precedes  the  eruption  of  the  wheal,  in  others  the  wheal  comes  out  first ;  while  in 
othera,  again,  they  appear  simultaneously.  When  the  i*ed  patch  only  is  present,  the 
disease  may  be  very  readily  confounded  with  erythema  ;•  a  little  friction  of  the  part, 
however,  will  prevent  the  mistake  by  bringing  out  the  wheal.  Now  and  then  the 
surface  oovei'ed  by  the  redness  is  very  considerable  in  extent,  and  then  the  wheals 
not  being  present,  the  case  might  possibly  be  taken  for  scarlatina.  There  may  usually 
be  detected  on  the  red  parts  one  or  two  wheals  imperfectly  evolved,  which  will 
reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

Patienta  often  mistake  the  pale  elevations  of  the  cutis  for  blebs,  and  say  that 
large  blisters  occasionally  come  out  over  them.  The  wheals  in  urticaria  itch,  tingle, 
and  burn.  These  sensations  are  often  almost  intolerable.  Usually  they  are  ag- 
gravated at  night  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed,  when  seated  by  a  fire,  and  by 
the  use  of  stimulating  articles  of  diet.  Now  and  then,  however,  the  wheals  and  the 
itching,  tingling,  and  burning  sensations  are  only  present  when  the  patient  is  exposed 
to  cold.  Any  change  of  temperature  suffices  in  some  cases  to  determine  the  evolution 
of  the  wheals.  The  structure  of  the  wheals  in  urticaria  has  not  been  very  clearly 
made  out.  Tlie  redness  is,  of  course,  caused  by  repletion  of  the  vessels  of  the  cutis  ; 
but  to  what  is  the  elevation  and  pUlor  of  the  wheals  due  ?  Gustav  Simon  says  that 
if  a  needle  be  passed  into  the  cutis  constituting  a  pale  wheal,  a  little  clear  settxdty 
only  escapes ;  and  he  concludes  from  this  that  the  swelling  is  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  serosity  in  the  substance  of  the  cutis.  The  pallor  is  attributed  to  the 
quantity  of  serosity  effused  being  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  vessels  loaded 
with  blood.  The  sudden  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  wheals  seem,  however, 
to  be  opposed  to  these  ideas. 

Urticaria  is  a  very  common  disease.  It  occurs  at  all  ages.  Persons  prone  to 
rheumatism  are  especially  liable  to  urticaria. 

Varieties  of  urticaria, — Local  urticaria  results  from  the  application  to  the  skin  of 
certain  irritants,  e,g.  a  blow,  a  sting,  &c. 

A  most  acute  and  severe  form  of  urticaria  is  not  unfrequently  the  result  of  a 
single  error  in  diet.  In  some  persons  shell-fish,  in  others  pork,  in  others  pastry,  in 
others  the  moi*e  common  articles  of  diet,  as  eggs  or  sugar,  produce  an  attack  of 
urticaria,  and  this  although  the  food  be  the  best  of  its  kind.  In  some  persons  an 
attack  of  urticaria  only  occasionally  follows  the  use  of  particular  substances;  in 
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others  it  w  the  invariable  conflequence.  The  patient  is  said  to  be  poisoned  by  what 
he  has  taken.  An  attack  of  urticai  ia  having  such  an  origin  usually  terminates  in 
two  or  three  days.  The  eruption  may  appear  very  rapidly  after  the  ingestion  of  the 
noxious  substance.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  within  an  hour.  The  eruption  may 
disappear  in  a  few  hours.  Ajb  a  rule,  the  sooner  after  the  ingestion  of  the  noxious 
tigent  the  symptoms  appear,  the  more  quickly  do  they  disappear.  Mr.  B.  Squire  has 
aeen  cases  of  acute  urticaria  due  altogether  to  the  presence  of  the  acarus  scabUi  in 
the  epidermis. 

An  acute  attack  of  urticaria  sometimes  occurs  without  the  patient  having 
committed  any  error  in  diet.  It  is  then  generally  preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by  some 
febrile  disturbance.  There  are  no  special  symptoms  present  in  these  cases  to  indicate 
that  the  pyrexia  is  only  the  prelude  of  an  attick  of  nettle-rash.  The  eruption  of 
the  wheals  is  the  first  intimation  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease.  This  variety  of 
urticaria  ordinarily  lasts  a  week.     It  is  termed  u.  febrilis. 

More  frequently  urticaiia  is  a  chronic  disease,  and  it  may  then  last  for  years. 
Sometimes  the  wheals  are  confluent,  or  almost  so,  and  then  the  disease  is  called  urti- 
cai-ia  conferta.  Occasionally,  even  in  comparatively  dironic  cases,  the  wheals  that 
first  appear  remain  out  till  the  patient  is  permanently  well.  Urticaria,  in  which  the 
wheals  are  thus  permanent,  is  called  urtietiria  perstans.  Far  more  commonly  the 
wheals  come  out  in  crops,  so  to  say,  which  last  only  a  few  hours,  fresh  crops  api)ear- 
ing  with  every  change  of  temperature,  with  every  abnormity  of  diet,  or  on  the  slightest 
friction.  Now  and  then  not  a  wheal  appears  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  a  fresh 
crop  comes  out.  Urticaria,  characterised  by  these  evanescent  wheals,  is  urticaria 
evanida.  In  rare  cases  the  wheals  attain  a  very  large  size,  and  then  the  disease  is 
nrticaria  tuberosa ;  in  still  rarer  cases  the  patient  suffers  from  the  burning,  itching, 
and  tingling  sensations  in  numerous  parts  where  no  wheals  appear,  and  then  Willan 
called  the  disease  urticaria  subcutanea. 

In  regard  of  the  Ki)ecies  of  urticatia,  all  the  important  points  may  be  summed  up 
thus :  the  disease  is  now  and  then  a  very  acute  disease,  distinctly  referable  to  an 
error  in  diet ;  now  and  then  an  acute  disease  not  referable  to  error  in  diet ;  more 
often  the  disease  is  chronic,  the  whesils  appearing  and  disappearing  rapidly  on  the 
slightest  cause,  or  even  without  any  known  cause. 

Treatment, — When  acute  urticaria  arises  from  the  patient  having  eaten  some 
substance  which  he  has  imperfectly  digested,  an  emetic,  followed  by  a  mercurial  and 
saline  aperient,  is  generally  all  that  Ls  necessary  for  the  cure.  If  there  be  much 
depression  at  the  outset,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  little  ammonia ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  febrile  disturbance  be  great,  to  take  a  little  blood  from  the  arm. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  forms  of  urticaria  especial  attention  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  patient's  diet.  In  some  cases  abstinence  from  coffee,  in  some  from  tea,  in  some 
from  milk,  in  some  from  porter,  in  others  from  the  water  they  were  drinking,  has 
lieen  followed  by  recovery.  I  know  a  young  lady  who  always  suffers  from  urticaria 
when  she  resides  in  a  particular  locality,  from  the  quality,  it  seems  to  me,  either  of 
the  air  or  of  the  water  at  that  spot ;  and  she  informs  me  that  many  persons  in  the 
Slime  village  suffer  from  the  disease.  While  residing  there,  medicine  has  little  effect 
on  the  disease ;  when  she  leaves  that  village,  no  medicine  is  required  for  her  cure. 

After  regulating  the  diet,  a  mild  course  of  nnt^icid  saline  aperients  is  often  useful. 
In  other  cases,  saline  aperients,  combined  with  a  bitter  infusion  and  a  mineral  acid, 
seem  to  be  the  most  efficacious  remedies. 

A  course  of  cold  sea-baths  is  sometimas  followed  by  recovery  when  other  means 
have  failed.  If  the  patient  is  plethoric,  and  the  pulbe  is  full  and  hard,  a  single 
blood-letting,  to  a  moderate  extent,  affords  much  relief.  In  obstinate  cases,  arsenic 
in  small  doses — as  three  minims  of  liquor  arsenicalis  three  times  a  day — continued 
for  some  time,  has  effected  a  cure.  Some  physicians  attach  much  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  urticaria  to  quinine,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  three  times  a  day. 
Colchicum  is  with  others  a  favourite  remedy.  Carbonate  of  potash  or  licjuor 
potassffi,  with  a  bitter  infusion,  three  times  a  day,  is  sometimes  useful,  by  correcting 
deranged  conditions  of  the  stomach. 
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The  disease  may  oflen  be  kept  in  abeyance,  the  eruption  of  fresh  wheals  be 
prevented,  and  the  irritation  of  those  present  be  allayed,  by  sponging  the  whole 
surface  night  and  morning  with  lemon-juice  or  vinegar.  Sir  K  Wilson  speaks  very 
highly,  for  the  latter  purpose,  of  a  lotion  composed  of  bichloride  of  mercory,  from 
five  to  ten  grains,  spirits  of  rosemary  and  spirits  of  wine  of  each  one  ounce,  and  six 
ounces  of  the  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds. 

If  a  child  suffering  from  urticaria  be  cutting  its  teeth,  and  the  gams  are  hot,  dry, 
and  tender,  they  should  be  lanced.  A  single  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  usually 
sufiSces  to  cui*e  the  disease  in  the  young  child. 


Order  2. — Hamobrhagia. 

Purpura  is  characterised  by  an  eruption  of  spots  (petechia)  or  patches  (vibio^;  or 
ecchymoses),  both  due  to  haemorrhage  into  the  derma,  varying  in  tint  from  bright  red 
to  violet.  In  diameter  they  are  less  than  a  line  to  more  than  an  inch  j  the  smallest 
spots  are  round,  the  larger  more  irregular  in  shape.  At  first  the  spots  have  an 
abrupt  well-defined  margin  ;  but  after  a  time  their  outline  is  gradually  lost  in  the 
surrounding  skin.  Their  distinguishing  character  is  that  they  do  not  disappear  or 
fade  under  pressure,  in  this  respect  differing  from  all  forms  of  eruption  with  which 
they  could  be  confounded.  In  a  few  days  they  begin  to  fade  and  slowly  disappear, 
becoming  orange-coloured  and  yellowish.     New  spots  appear  as  old  ones  die  away. 

Purpura  has  been  subdivided  into  p.  simplex  and  p.  hsemorrhagica.  The  latter 
is  only  a  severer  fonn  of  the  former,  in  which  haemorrhage  takes  place  not  onlv  into 
the  skin  but  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  alimentary  canal,  urinary  pas- 
sages, and  other  parts.  Willan  described  a  variety,  under  the  name  of  p.  urticans,  in 
which  there  is  a  reddish  elevation  of  the  skin  resembling  a  wheal,  which  subsides  iu 
a  few  days,  and  leaves  a  livid  spot  on  the  level  of  the  skin.  Purpura  is  not  acoom- 
panied  with  tingling  or  itching. 

In  mild  cases  of  purpura  there  is  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  general  health. 
In  severer  cases,  the  eruption  is  often  preceded  by  febrile  symptoms,  lassitude,  and 
pains  in  the  limbs.  In  some  cases,  however,  without  any  previous  oonstitntional 
disturbance,  profuse  haemorrhage  may  occur  both  into  the  skin  and  from  the  mucous 
membranes. 

Scorbutus  is  quite  a  distinct  disease  from  purpura,  though,  like  it,  accompanied 
by  cutaneous  haemorrhage.  The  gums  are  not  spongy  in  purpura,  nor  is  there  usually 
the  yellow  sallow  hue  which  is  met  with  in  scurvy.  Some  of  the  acute  specific  dis- 
eases are  occasionally  accompanied  with  petechiae,  and  typhus  is  specially  called  the 
petechial  fever  from  the  ordinary  characters  of  its  eruption.  Other  ^mptoms  will 
enable  the  practitioner  easily  to  distinguish  these  eruptions  from  purpura.  Neither 
the  pathology  nor  the  aetiology  of  purpura  is  understood.  It  is  not  dependent  on  a 
want  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  nor  is  it  caused  by  the  want  of  fresh  vegetables,  or  even 
by  poor  living. 

TrealmerU. — Astringents,  such  as  gallic  add  and  acetate  of  lead,  are  occasionally  of 
use.  The  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  mineral  adds  have  been  useful  in 
other  cases.  Turpentine  and  creasote  have  been  much  extolled  by  some  writers.  Dr. 
Williams  thinks  that  purpura  is  often  connected  with  hepatic  congestion  and  imper- 
fect secretion  of  bile,  and  is  best  treated  by  remedies  which  tend  to  relieve  this  state, 

T.  H. 

Order  3. — Vksicula 

Sudamina. — The  vesicles  to  which  this  tei-m  is  applied  resemble  minute  drops  of 
perapiration.  They  are  colourless  and  very  transparent.  There  is  no  redness  around 
them.  Sometimes  they  are  so  small  that  they  are  more  easily  detected  by  the  finger 
than  by  the  eye.  In  two  or  three  days  the  vesicles  either  burst,  or  the  fluid  in  them 
disappears,  and  there  is  a  little  furfuraoeous  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  at  the  parts 
where  they  were  situated.     The  contents  of  a  sudamen  never  become  opalesooit. 
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Sudamina  appear  in  the  course  of  certain  acute  and  chronic  affections,  and  are 
especially  common  in  typhoid  fever,  during  the  third  week  of  the  disease.  A  single 
crop  of  sudamina  never  lasta  more  than  two  or  three  days.  I  think,  in  common  with 
othera,  that  these  vesicles  are  seated  at  the  orifices  of  the  sweat-ducts,  and  that  they 
are  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  perspiration.  They  may  cover  the  whole  anterior 
and  lateral  regions  of  the  trunk ;  but  more  commonly  they  occupy  those  parts  to 
which  perspiration  is  often  limited,  e.g.  the  base  of  the  neck,  the  sides  of  the  thorax, 
the  epigastrium,  and  the  groins. 

The  contents  of  the  vesicles  are  almost  always  acid.  Sudamina  rarely  occur  after 
the  middle  period  of  life.  They  are  of  no  value  as  a  guide  for  prognosis ;  and  as  to 
treatment,  they  themselves  require  none.  A  crop  of  sudamina  indicates  that  the 
patient  has  perbpired,  and  should  lead  to  inquiries  into  the  ventilation  and  temperature 
of  the  room,  the  condition  of  the  linen  of  the  patient,  (be. 

Miliaria. — Miliaiy  vesicles  are  acuminated  with  a  red  halo  around  their  bases. 
Their  contents  quickly  lose  their  transparency,  and  become  almost  or  quite  purulent 
in  appearance.  Miliary  vesicles  occur,  like  sudamina,  in  the  course  of  other  affections. 
They  are  often  seen  on  the  trunk  and  extremities  in  acute  rheumatism*  They  differ 
from  sudamina  in  being  acuminated,  in  the  opacity  of  their  contents  soon  after  their 
eruption,  and  in  the  redness  of  the  skin  around. 

Like  sudamina,  they  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  perspiration. 
During  the  summer  months  it  is  very  common  to  see  the  trunk  of  children,  and  even 
of  adults,  who  perspire  freely  from  exercise  or  other  cause,  and  especially  if  they  are 
not  frequently  washed,  covered  with  a  crop  of  minute  miliaiy  vesicles.  In  these  cases 
the  redness  around  each  vesicle  is  sometimes  much  more  readily  seen  than  the  vesicles 
themselves,  and  then  the  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  roseola  lestiva.  Not  unfine* 
quently  roseola  aestiva  is  complicated  with  the  eruption  of  a  few  miliary  vesicles. 

Frequent  ablution  and  a  gentle  purge  are  all  that  is  required  in  the  treatment  of 
the  miliary  vesicular  eruption  of  children.  There  is  an  epidemic  febrile  disease  of 
from  eight  to  ten  days'  duration,  characterised  by  profuse  sweating  and  a  miliary 
eruption.  It  has  been  called  miliary  fever ;  some  cases  of  it  are  detailed  in  Bayer's 
work  on  skin  diseases.  Some  persons  under  the  term  miliary  vesicles  include  suda- 
mina and  miliary  vesicles  proper. 

Eczema  is  a  very  common  disease,  and  occurs  at  all  ages.  It  is  characterised  by 
the  eruption  of  small  vesicles  on  imperfectly  defined  patches  of  skin  of  some  extent. 
The  vesicles  are  usually  pretty  thickly  set.  Each  vesicle  is  surrounded  by  more  or 
less  inflammatory  redness.  Sometimes  the  redness  around  the  vesicles  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  sometimes  the  whole  skin  between  them  is  uniformly  red,  hot,  and 
swollen ;  in  the  latter  case,  however,  detached  vesicles  are  always  to  be  found  at  the 
mai'gins  of  the  patches,  each  having  its  areola  of  redness.  When  the  vesicles  burst, 
thin  scales  or  scalis  cover  the  surface  of  the  patches.  These  scales  or  scabs  are  com- 
posed of  epithelium,  and  the  fixed  constituents  of  the  fluid  of  the  vesides.  When 
the  fluid  in  the  vesicles  contains  but  little  animal  matter,  the  scales  are  thin,  white, 
and  opaque,  and  the  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  those  belonging  to  the  order 
squamas. 

When  the  fluid  of  the  vesicles  contains  much  animal  matter,  the  scabs  are 
brownish  or  yellowish  in  hue.  But  the  scabs  formed  from  the  drying  up  of  a  crop 
of  the  vesicles  of  uncomplicated  eczema  are  never  thick.  The  disease  may  disappear 
with  the  drying  up  of  the  first  crop  of  vesicles ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  constantly 
the  case.  Two,  three,  or  more  crops  of  vesicles  may  follow  each  other  in  quick 
succession ;  and  the  surface  on  which  they  are  seated  may  be  red  and  raw  in  appear- 
ance,  and  a  clear  serous  fluid,  strongly  alkaline  in  reaction,  ooze  from  it  in  consider- 
able quantity.  This  fluid  excites  inflammation  of  the  surface  over  which  it  flowa  It 
scalds,  as  it  is  said.  Instead  of  being  raw  in  appearance,  it  may  be  that  the  surface 
is  hot,  red,  and  swollen ;  and  just  under  the  cuticle  are  perfectly  flat  irregularly- 
shaped  collections  of  serosity,  or  of  somewhat  purulent-looking  fluui.     The  appear- 
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anoe  is  as  if  tarbid  serosity  or  thin  pus  were  burrowing  in  all  directionR  jus*  ua-i^ 
the  epidermis.  The  fluid  in  this,  as  in  other  forms  of  ecz3ma,  is  alkaline.  Seal*  t4 
large  extent,  but  still  thin,  are  formed  by  the  drying  np  of  this  subcuticiilar  fluid. 

Where  the  cuticle  is  rather  thick,  and  the  Tesicles  are  very  small,  the  surfa^ 
may  seem  to  be  red  and  rough  only,  with  cracks  here  and  there,  from  which  a  mc^ 
or  less  alkaline  serosity  ooz^  in  small  quantity.  The  surface  thus  afleeted  i$  db;^ 
of  considerable  extent.  It  is  a  common  form  of  eczema  on  the  anterior  aspect  d  tfer 
1^  in  persons  past  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  urine  of  those  who  suffer  from  rt 
often  contains  a  lai^  quantity  of  the  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

Vesicles  are  not,  according  to  Hebra,  constantly  present  in  eczema,  and  he  there- 
fore defines  eczema  as  follows  :  *  A  dis3ase  of  usually  chronic  course,  characterised  hj 
the  formation  of  aggregated  papules  (e.  papu!osum)  and  vesicles  (e.  vesicalosam )  f^ 
by  more  or  less  deeply  red  patches  covered  with  thin  scales  (e.  squamoanm),  or  -n 
other  cases  by  a  moist  surface  (e.  rubrum)  ;  while  in  any  of  these  forms  tbo^  m^y 
be  developed  in  addition,  partly  yellow  and  gummy,  partly  green  or  brown  cro>t- 
(e.  impetiginosum).  The  afi*ection  is  constantly  accompanied  by  violent  itchii^ 
which  leads  to  excoriations,  and  it  is  not  contagious.'  *  I  do  not  consider  the  fbnna- 
tion  of  vesicles,  and  subsequently  of  a  moist  surface,  as  suflScient  to  characteru^  iht 
disease ;  but  take  in  as  varieties  of  the  same  malady  all  the  morbid  changes  seen  it 
the  course  of  development  and  retrogression  of  the  ordinary  vesicular  and  mci^? 
ecsema.' 

The  eczema  papulosum  is,  Hebra  states,  the  lichen  eczematoides,  and  eczeuu 
squamosum  the  pityriasis  rubra  of  some  writers.' 

Varieties  of  eczema, — As  to  the  nominal  varieties  of  eczema,  the  disease  iP  called 
eczema  vulgare  or  simplex,  when  the  vesicles  are  distinct  from  each  other,  thon^^ 
pretty  closely  crowded,  last  a  few  days  only,  and  then  dry  up  and  form  furfaraceoie 
scales.  The  inflammation  of  the  cutis  in  e.  simplex  is  never  very  severe,  and  may 
be  trifling.  E.  simplex  may  be  excited  by  any  direct  irritant  of  the  skin  ;  as,  for 
example,  a  stimulating  liniment,  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  of  a  strong 
fire,  sugar,  sulphur. 

Eczema  rubrum  is  distinguished  from  e.  simplex  by  the  degree  of  inflammatitc 
that  accompanies  the  eruption ;  the  cutis  between  the  vesicles  is  uniformly  inflaraf^: 
eczema  simplex  may  therefore  pass  into  eczema  rubrum.  In  eczama  rubrum  iht^ 
cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  tissues  are  often  considerably  swollen ;  the  swelling  i$ 
for  the  most  part  due  to  the  effusion  of  serosity. 

There  are  two  diseased  states  of  the  skin  called  by  the  common  name  of  ecsenui 
impetiginodes.  In  one,  the  inflammation  is  very  severe,  and  the  secretion  is  heiv 
and  there  purulent ;  in  the  other,  eczema  is  complicated  with  impetigo,  ».«.  with 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  hair-follicles. 

Hebra  has  described  a  variety  of  eczama  which  he  terms  eczema  marginatum.  It 
is  almost  limited  to  males,  and  espacially  observed  in  shoomakers.  Its  most  constant 
point  of  origin  is  on  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  with  which  the  scrotum  comes  most 
in  contact,  and  thence  it  may  spread  upwards  to  the  abdomen,  leaving  untouched  tb# 
penis  and  scrotum.  Subsequently  the  disease  may  appear  on  other  pcuiis,  e.g,  breast, 
back,  neck,  extremities. 

This  variety  of  eczema  begins,  Hebra  states,  as  a  red,  raised  circular  patch  of 
the  size  of  a  sixpence ;  it  spreads  at  the  periphery  and  there  occur  in  snooessian 
papules,  vesicles,  excoriations,  and  afterwards  small  brown  or  black  scales.  As 
the  circumference  spreads,  the  centre  heals,  but  retains  a  dark  colour.  Subsequentlv 
similar  patches  may  appear  in  other  regions.  Although  Hebra  denies  the  syf^i- 
litic  nature  of  this  form  of  eczema,  other  writers  are  disposed  to  question  his  con- 
clusion. 

The  face,  the  hairy  scalp,  and  the  skin  behind  the  ears  are  all  common  seats  of 
eczema ;  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  trunk  or  extremities  which  it  may  not,  nay  does 
not,  frequently  aflTect. 


>  Sydenham  Society »  Trans.    Hebra; '  On  Diseases  of  the  Skin/  vol.  ii.  pp.  85,  86. 
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Before  and  during  the  period  of  the  first  dentition,  eczema  is  by  far  the  mofit 
common  of  the  diseases  of  the  scalp.  If  a  single  crop  of  vesicles  only  appears,  the 
disease  will  run  its  course  in  a  week  or  ten  days ;  but  if  crop  after  crop  of  vesicles 
follows  each  other,  or  if  the  surface  is  highly  inflamed  and  '  weeps/  the  disease  may 
continue  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  When  very  obstinate,  lasting  for  years, 
it  has  been  called  ecsama  inveteratum.  Strumous  children,  from  five  to  twelve  years 
of  age,  are  very  liable  to  eoeema  of  an  obstinate  character  at  the  flexures  of  the  elbow 
and  kneegoints.  An  acute  attack  of  eczema  is  sometimes  preceded  for  a  day  or  two 
by  tolerably  severe  febrile  disturbance.  There  is  nothing  characteristic,  however,  in 
the  febrile  symptoms ;  but  the  patient  who  has  had  one  attack,  being  veiy  liable  to 
others,  may  suspect  its  nature.  Sometimes,  too,  he  feels  before  the  eruption  appears 
a  peculiar  heat  and  tingling  of  the  part  about  to  be  the  seat  of  eruption. 

Parts  affected  with  eczema  burn,  tingle,  and  itch.  Some  varieties  of  ecsema  are 
attended  with  intolerable  itching ;  for  example,  eczema  of  the  anus,  labia  pudendi, 
and  scrotum,  es|secially  in  old  men,  whose  urine  dribbling  away  irritates  that  part. 
Eczema  is  not  contagious. 

In  children,  as  a  rule,  eczema  is  secondary  to  some  constitutional  state.  In  adult 
age  it  is  more  commonly  due  to  direct  irritation,  as  about  the  vulva  in  saccharine 
'diabetes.  In  females  it  now  and  then  appears  in  connection  with  derangement  of  the 
catamenial  function,  without  known  local  exciting  cause.  Eczama  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities is  sometimes  secondary  to  a  varicose  condition  of  the  vein& 

TreeUmerU, — ^The  treatment  of  an  acute  attack  of  eczema  must  be  influenced  by 
the  severity  of  the  local  affection,  the  presence  of  febrile  disturbance,  and  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patient. 

If  the  disease  be  acute,  the  local  aflection  extensive,  and  accompanied  by  a  good 
deal  of  heat,  redness,  and  swelling,  and  the  patient  in  the  prime  of  life  and  robust, 
the  best  treatment  is  to  take  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  from  the  arm,  to  give  a 
brisk  calomeland-colocynth  purge,  to  follow  this  by  a  saline,  antacid  aperient,  and  to 
bathe  the  part  itself  with  tepid  goulard  water.  After  the  bowels  have  heea  freely 
acted  on,  small  doses  of  antimony  may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours.  The 
diet  in  such  cases  should  be  low.  If  the  patient  be  less  robust,  then  the  bloodletting 
must  be  omitted,  and  the  purging  and  other  treatment  less  active. 

If  the  disease  be  chronic,  and  the  inflammation  moderate  in  degree,  a  bitter  acid 
aperient,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  one  drachm,  dilute  sulphuric  add  10  drops, 
infusion  of  gentian  1^  ounce,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  is  often  very  useful.  Young 
children  require  occasionally  a  calomel-and-jalap  aperient  at  bedtime.  In  the  chronic 
forms  care  mu^  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  patient  is  committing  no  error  in 
diet.  It  is  only  in  the  aged  or  the  delicate  that  stimulants,  as  wine  or  beer,  are 
admissible.  Slightly  astringent  local  applications,  as  zinc  ointment,  are  the  best  for 
mild  cases.  If  the  disease  is  very  chronic,  and  there  is  little  heat  of  the  part,  stronger 
local  means  are  required,  such  as  an  ointment  composed  of  half  a  drachm  of  the 
hypochloride  of  sulphur  to  one  ounce  of  simple  cerate,  or  a  scruple  of  iodide  of  sulphur 
to  half  an  ounce  of  simple  cerate.  In  the  strumous  variety  above  mentioned  as  so 
common  at  the  bends  of  the  elbows  and  knees,  and  in  that  in  which  the  cuticle  is 
rough  and  cracked,  and  there  is  serous  fluid  oozing  from  the  surface,  a  piece  of  linen 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  scruple  to  an  ounce  of  water,  may  be 
applied  twice  a  day.  When,  in  the  last-mentioned  form,  the  urine  contains  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  oxalate*oMime  crystals,  the  nitro-muriatic  acid,  with  decoction  of  bark 
and  a  good  diet,  should  be  prescribed.  In  strumous  children,  cod-liver  oil  and  a  good 
diet  are  essential  to  the  cure.  When  young  children  suffer  from  eczema  of  the  scalp, 
and  the  gums  are  hot,  dry,  and  swollen,  they  must  be  lanced.  If  the  disease  con- 
tinue, and  the  inflammation  do  not  involve  the  cellular  tissue,  I  have  seen  the  disease 
rapidly  yield  to  the  pkn  of  treatment  recommended  by  Hobra :— The  hair  being  cut 
off  by  a  fine  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  scabs  removed  by  linseed-meal  or  bread-and- 
water  poultices,  lins^ed-oil  is  to  be  applied  at  bedtime  to  the  whole  scalp,  and  the 
following  morning  the  part  is  to  be  covered  with  liquid  pitch ;  a  single  application  is 
sometimes  sufficient  for  the  cure ;  when  the  pitch  peels  off,  the  sealp  is  found  free 
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from  eruption  or  inflammation.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  so  stimulating 
an  application  as  liquid  pitch  when  there  is  much  heat  and  swelling  of  the  pari.  A 
child  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  was  nearly  killed  under  such  circumstances 
by  the  inflammation  set  up  by  the  pitch  ;  the  inflammation  extended  from  the  scalp 
down  the  neck,  and  even  below  lihe  clavicles,  and  abscewes  of  some  size  formed  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  inflamed  parts.  However,  when  the  child  recovered  irom.  the 
terrible  dis^we  excited  by  the  pitch,  it  was  free  from  the  eczema,  and  its  cure  was 
permanent,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  been  suffering  from  the  affection  of  the  scalp  for 
two  years  previously.  In  very  obstinate  cases,  in  diildren  as  well  as  adults,  arsenic 
administered  internally  exerts  a  decidedly  favourable  influence ;  three  or  four  minims 
of  the  liquor  arsenicalis  in  a  little  water  twice  a  day  to  an  adult,  and  a  single  m^t^im 
to  a  child. 

Parts  affected  with  eczema  should  be  washed  frequently.  Strong  soaps  should  not 
be  employed.  Some  physicians  recommend  the  patient  to  use  a  little  bran-water 
only ;  others  employ  egg  instead  of  soap  for  washing  the  part.  It  is  desirable  to  pre- 
vent the  secretion  from  the  inflamed  surface  running  over  the  adjacent  healthy  skin; 
therefore  the  part  should  very  frequently  be  wiped  gently  with  a  piece  of  soft  lintw 
Dr.  H.  Bennet  speaks  in  very  high  tei^ms  of  the  advantage  he  has  seen  follow  from 
keeping  the  part  constantly  wet  with  a  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  two  drachms 
to  a  pint  and  half  of  water.  To  prevent  the  lint  drying,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  it 
with  oil-silk  or  gutta-percha.  The  constant  implication  of  cold  water  is  strongly 
recommended  by  Hebra;  over  the  water  a  caoutchouc  bag  containing  ice  may  be 
applied.  He  also  after  removing  crusts  employs  various  caustic  applications,  espe- 
cially caustic  potash,  in  form  of  solution  or  of  soap. 

The  treatment  of  eczema  may  be  thus  summed  up.  If  the  local  affection  be  mani- 
festly inflammatory,  it  must  first  be  treated  altogether  independently  of  the  special 
eruption.  When  the  active  inflammatory  stage  has  passed  by,  stimulating  as- 
tringents must  be  applied  locally,  and  the  constitutional  derangements  treated  as 
though  there  was  no  local  affection ;  and  lastly,  these  means  £uling,  those  remedies 
must  be  employed  which  may  be  denominated  empirical.  Always  bearing  in  mind 
the  importance  of  a  diet  regulated  according  to  the  age  and  general  powers  of  the 
patient,  and  the  necessity  for  local  cleanliness. 

Herpes  is,  like  eczema,  a  non-contagious  vesicular  disease  very  common  at  all  ages. 
It  differs  from  eczema,  however,  in  several  particulars.  The  vesicles  are  arranged  in 
groups  on  small,  or  at  least  not  very  large,  pretty  well-defined  and  somewhat 
elevated  red  patches.  The  vesicles  of  eczema  are  always  small ;  those  of  herpes 
usually  of  some  size. 

The  fluid  of  the  vesicles  is  at  first  quite  transparent,  but  it  soon  grows  opalescent 
or  puriform,  and  after  a  short  time  the  fluid  and  the  epidermic  covering  of  the  vesicles 
concrete  into  thin  pale  brownish  scabs.  When  quite  transparent,  the  fluid  of  the 
vesicles  is  slightly  alkaline  or  neutral  to  test-paper ;  when  opcdescent^  neutral  or  add. 
The  fluid  of  the  vesicles  in  herpes  never  has  the  strongly  alkaline  reaction  so  remark- 
able in  the  transparent  fluid  that '  weeps  '  from  the  red  surfEioe  of  a  patch  of  ecaema. 

Varieties  of  herpes, — The  red  slightly  elevated  patch  that  so  often  forms  on  the  lip 
during  that  little  feverish  attack  commonly  called  a  cold,  and  which  is  shortly  after 
covered  by  a  crop  of  vesicles,  is  h.  labialis.  In  a  day  or  two  the  vesicles  are  re- 
placed by  a  thin  brownish  scab ;  in  two  or  three  days  more  the  scab  falls  off  and  a 
red  stain  only  remains.  When  such  an  eruption  occurs  on  the  prepuce,  as  it  often 
does,  it  is  herpes  prseputialis.  Patches  identical  with  these,  except  that  they  are 
broader,  and  that  the  vesicles  on  them  are  larger,  may  appear  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  constituting  herpes  phlyctaenodes.  The  cheek  is  a  common  seat  of  herpes  phlyc- 
tsenodes.  Several  patches  often  appear  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other.  The  disease 
ceases,  as  a  rule,  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  Sometimes  a  week  suffices  for  it  to  nm  its 
course. 

Herpes  zoster ^  zona^  or  shingles^  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  varieties  of  herpes  by  the  number  and  position  of  the  patches  of  vesicles. 
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Several  patchee,  difitinctly  separated  from  each  other,  appear  at  the  same  time  or  in 
siiooesfiion.  These  |>atche6  are  usually  oval,  and  arranged  on  a  line  i>a8sing  somewhat 
obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  from  the  spine  to  the  middle  line,  in  front.  Most 
commonly  they  are  seated  on  the  thorax,  next  on  the  abdomen,  and  rarely  on  the 
face  and  neck.  The  patient  is  usually  poorly  for  two  or  three  days  before  the 
vesicular  patches  show  themselves;  sometimes  considerable  febrile  disturbance 
precedes  the  eruption,  and  occasionally  the  patient  su£Sars  severe  burning  pain  in  the 
part  where  the  eruption  is  about  to  appear,  and  even  deepnaeated  pain  in  the  chest 
when  the  thoracic  parietes  are  to  be  its  seat.  H.  zoster  rarely  occurs  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  body,  and  still  more  rarely  is  it  symmetrical. 

At  first  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  are  transparent,  then  turbid,  and  then  thin 
brownish  scabs  follow.  The  disease  runs  its  course  in  ton  days  or  a  fortnight.  In 
rare  cases,  and  only  in  adults,  after  the  scabs  fall  off,  the  part  on  which  they  were 
seated  is  the  seat  of  very  severe  and  long-continued  neuralgic  pain. 

Herpes  zoster  affects  young  children  more  frequently  than  it  does  adults.  No 
age,  however,  is  exempt.  It  rarely  occurs  twice  in  the  same  individual.  In  children 
and  young  adults  it  is  a  disease,  medically  speaking,  of  little  moment. 

As  to  the  pathology  of  herpes  zoster,  the  eruption  is  secondary  to  a  general  febrile 
affection,  and  the  seat  of  the  eruption  is  determined  by  the  distribution  of  particular 
nerves,  and  most  commonly  of  the  dorsal  nerves.  The  pain  that  precedes  the  redness, 
the  limitation  of  the  disease  to  one-half  the  body,  the  fi^uency  with  which  it  follows 
the  course  of  some  of  the  nerves  on  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  even  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  the  upper  arm  has  formed,  so  to  say,  part  of  the  semicircle — ^all  point 
to  this  conclusion.  In  reference  to  these  last  facts  it  may  be  observed  that  the  lower 
intercostal  nerves  supply  cutaneous  branches  to  the  abdominal  integument,  and  that 
the  second  dorsal  nerve  supplies  a  branch  to  the  skin  of  the  upper  arm,  viz.  the 
interoosto-humeraL  When  on  ike  face,  it  follows  the  distribution  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
usually  one  division  only ;  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  two  divisions  aflfected.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  observed  iritis  complicate  herpes  foUoMring  the  course  of  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Theoretical  consideration  led  Von  Baren- 
sprung  to  r^iard  the  primary  lesion  to  be  irritation  of  the  ganglia  on  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  nerves ;  the  disturbance  of  the  contiguous  sensory  fibres  pixxlncing  the 
neuralgia.  Subsequent  anatomical  examinations  have  to  some  degree  confirmed  thia 
view  of  the  exact  pathology  of  herpes  zoster. 

TrecUmerU, — A  mild  aperient  and  a  simple  saline  only  are  needed.  No  local 
treatment  is  required  ;  nay,  local  applications  ver}-  often  seem  to  do  harm  :  trouble* 
some  ulcers  often  follow  the  application  of  the  moet  simple  dressings.  Herpes  zoster 
in  an  acute  disease,  having  a  definite  course  and  duration ;  a  disease  that,  if  let  alone, 
is  Kure  to  get  well,  supposing  the  patient  not  to  be  very  old  or  infirm.  But  the 
vulgar  have  an  idea  that,  if  the  disease  pass  round  the  body,  death  from  it  is  certain ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  ^loor  regard  it  as  a  most  serious  disease.  Gan- 
grene of  the  parts  affected  in  very  rare  cases  follows  in  infirm  aged  persons^ 

The  neuralgia  which  now  and  then  occurs  as  a  sequel  to  the  eruption  is  best 
treated  by  local  anesthetics,  as  belladonna  or  chloroform.  Not  unfrequenUy  it 
resists  all  treatment. 

Herpes  iris  is  a  very  rare  variety.  Each  patch  is  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence, 
and  constituted  by  three  or  four  concentric  rings  of  different  shades  of  red.  On  these 
rings  the  vesicles  are  situated ;  a  solitary  vesicle  occupies  the  centre.  Willan  states 
that  the  back  of  the  hand  is  the  most  common  seat  of  herpes  iris ;  that  it  is  not 
connected  with  any  pero^tible  constitutional  disorder;  that  it  disappears  spon- 
taneously ;  and  that  it  is  limited  to  young  persons. 

Herpes  circinattis  occurs  at  all  ages.  The  breadth  of  the  red  ring  in  herpes 
cirdnatus  varies  from  a  line  to  a  third  of  an  inch  ;  the  diameter  of  the  ring  from  a 
quarter  to  two  inches ;  the  size  of  the  vesicles  from  the  smallest  perceptible  by  the 
eye  to  almost  as  large  as  the  half  of  a  small  split-pea. 

When  the  vesicles  are  of  laige  size,  they  undergo  the  same  changes  which  vesideB 
of  herpes  zoster  experience ;  that  is  to  say,  at  first  the  fluid  in  the  vesicleB  is  tnuuk 
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parent,  then  turbid,  and  then  the  walls  of  the  vesicles  and  their  contents  dry  up  into 
brownish  scabs.  A  second  crop  of  vesicles  may  follow  ;  but  the  disease  usually  runs 
its  course  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Sometimes  several  patches  of  the  same  kind 
appear  in  succession  on  various  parts,  and  thus  the  disease  may  be  prolonged  for 
some  little  time. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  herpes  circinatus  with  lai^e  vesicles,  a  gentle  i^erient, 
rest,  and  a  light  diet  only  are  required. 

That  variety  of  herpes  circinatus  in  which  the  vesicles  are  very  small  is  by  far  the 
most  common  and  the  most  important.  It  is  the  ringworm  of  the  face,  trunk,  and 
extremities.  From  the  frequency  with  which  minute  scales  are  found  on  the  red 
ring,  it  may  be  called  the  furfuraoeous  variety  of  herpes  circinatus,  and  to  this 
variety  only  the  following  remarks  apply. 

Herpes  circinatus  commences  as  a  red  si)ot ;  and  the  annular  shape  is  the  result 
of  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  at  the  margin  of  the  spot,  while  the  centre 
regains  its  healthy  aspect.  It  is  one  of  the  centrifugal  affections  of  the  skin. 
Occasionally  a  second,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  ring  is  seen  within  or  without 
the  primary  circle.  Every  now  and  then  we  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  centre  of 
the  ring,  instead  of  regaining  its  healthy  structure  as  the  margin  extends,  is  the  seat 
of  repeated  eruptions  of  very  minute  vesicles,  and  so  has  a  rough,  rather  scaly, 
appearance.  This  latter  form  is  especially  common  in  strumous  children,  whose  skin 
is  naturally  rough.     It  is  peculiarly  chronic  in  its  course. 

The  furfuraceous  variety  of  herpes  circinatus  is  a  purely  local  affection.  In  this 
it  differs  from  most  of  the  other  species  of  herpes.  In  herpes  zoster,  h.  phlyctaenodes, 
and  h.  labialis,  the  eruption  is  preceded  by,  and  is  altogether  secondary  to,  a  general 
febrile  state.  The  local  affection  in  these  diseases  bears  the  same  sort  of  relation  to 
the  general  state  that  the  rash  of  measles  bears  to  the  general  state  that  precedes  its 
eruption.  Herpes  circinatus  is  not  secondary  to,  or  even  accompanied  by,  any  con- 
stitutional derangement.  It  differs  in  another  particular  from  most  of  the  varieties 
previously  described.  They  are  acute  diseases ;  it  may  be  a  chronic  affection.  Each 
crop  of  vesicles  runs,  it  is  true,  an  acute  course  ;  but  repeated  crops  often  give  to  the 
disease  a  chronic  character.  The  furfuraceous  variety  of  herpes  circinatus  may  by 
the  inexperienced  student  be  confounded  with  roseola  annulata,  erythema  circinatum, 
psoriasis  vulgaris,  lichen  circumscriptus,  and  tinea  tonsurans.  In  psoriasis,  the 
elevation  of  the  red  ring  is  greater  than  in  herpes  circinatus,  and  the  scales  form  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  local  disease,  instead  of  requiring  to  be  looked  for,  as  in 
herpes  circinatus.  There  are  no  elevation  of  the  skin,  no  vesicles,  and  no  scales  in 
roseola  annulata.  The  abrupt  outer  margin,  the  breadth  of  the  ring,  Uie  yellowish  tint 
of  the  centre,  and  the  absence  of  vesicles  and  scales,  distinguish  erythema  circinatum. 
Lichen  is  a  papular  disease. 

Treatment. — Topical  applications  only  are  required  for  the  cure  of  the  furf  iu:aoeous 
vanety  of  heq)es  circinatus.  Local  asti-ingents  and  stimulants  are  the  remedies. 
The  vulgar  apply  ink,  and  cure  many  cases  by  it.  A  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  answers  well  in  some  cases ;  so  also  does  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid.  A 
single  application  of  strong  acetic  acid,  or  of  a  strong  solution  of  niti*ate  of  silver  (a 
drachm  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water),  or  of  blister-fluid,  will  occasionally  suffice  to 
remove  a  patch  of  herpes  circinatus  which  has  resisted  less  powerful  agents.  This 
furfuraceous  variety  of  herpes  circinatus  is  contagious.  It  is  almost  limited  to  the 
young,  and  is  far  more  common  in  childhood  than  in  early  adult  age.  In  and  by 
itself  herpes  circinatus  is  a  trifling  affection ;  but  considered  in  reference  to  t-he 
relation  it  bears  to  the  development  of  the  vegetable  parasites,  it  is  a  very  important 
disease. 

Order  4. — Bulljk. 

There  are  two  genera  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin  characterised  by  an  eruption  of 
buUie  or  blebs,  viz.  pemphigus  or  pompholyx,  and  rupia. 

Femphigtia  is  not  an  uncommon  disease.  The  buUie  are  very  perfect.  In  size 
they  vaiy  from  that  of  a  split-pea  to  half  an  egg;  the  larger  are  not  formed  by  the 
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coalescence  of  the  smaller.  If  there  be  any  red  margin  to  the  bullse,  it  is  very 
narrow  ;  often  there  ia  no  redness  around.  In  some  cases  the  bullie  are  preceded  by 
A  red  spot  of  the  same  size  as  the  coming  bleb ;  the  bulla  itself  having  its  full 
circumference  from  the  first,  only  being  less  elevated  than  it  becomes  in  its  progress. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  vesicle  appears,  and  the  bulla  is  formed  by  its  extension  in  all 
directions.  At  first  the  bulla  is  transparent;  subsequently  the  fluid  becomes 
opalescent  and  frequently  puriform ;  at  the  same  time,  or  it  may  be  before  the  fluid 
loses  its  transparency,  the  cutido  covering  it  grows  opaque.  In  the  latter  case  the 
bulLi  looks  as  though  it  were  filled  with  puriform  fluid,  and  it  is  only  by  puncturing 
it  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  opacity  is  discovered.  In  cachectic  and  aged  persons 
the  fluid  is  often  sanguinolent. 

The  fluid  of  the  bulIie  in  pemphigus  resembles  the  serum  of  the  blood  in  chemical 
composition.  It  is  faintly  alkaline  or  neutral  so  long  as  it  is  ti'ansparent ;  when  it 
becomes  puriform,  it  is  acid.  After  attaining  its  full  size  the  bulla  bursts,  then  the 
cuticle  covering  it  falls  into  folds  or  wrinkles,  and,  with  such  portion  of  the  contents  as 
has  not  escaped,  dries  and  forms  a  scab.  A  few  days  only  elapse  from  the  eruption  of 
the  bulla  to  the  formation  of  the  scab.  The  scab  or  crust  varies  in  thickness ;  usually 
it  is  thin,  sometimf  s  foliaceous,  never  very  thick.  After  a  time  the  scab  falls  off  and 
leaves  a  reddish  stain  or  scar,  not  a  cicatrix.  Now  and  then,  when  the  scab  is  de- 
tached, a  superficial  ulcer  is  exposed.  If  the  bleb  be  broken,  and  the  cuticle  removed, 
the  surface  is  excoriated. 

In  rare  cases  only  one  bulla  is  present  at  the  same  time ;  bulla  after  bulla  on 
diflerent  paiis  of  the  surface  following  each  other  in  succession.  This  is  the 
pemphigus  solitarius  of  Willan.  Usually  there  are  many  bullse  present  at  the  same 
time,  and  they  are  either  scattered  or  grouped.  When  many  are  seated  near  to  each 
other,  the  skin  between  is  usually  red,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  to  which  the 
lymphatics  of  the  part  lead  enlarged  and  tender.  This  aflection  of  the  glands  is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  inflammation  about  the  bullae.  The  glands  rarely,  if  ever, 
suppurate.  The  bullae  of  pemphigus  are  more  common  on  the  exti*emities  than  else* 
where ;  but  they  are  often  seen  on  the  trunk,  genital  organs,  and  face ;  less  frequency 
on  the  hairy  scalp.  Kayer  and  A.  T.  Thompson  say  they  have  seen  bulls  in  the 
mouth  and  on  the  velum  palatL  There  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  assertion 
that  they  are  found  on  the  gastro- intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

When  present  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  palms  of  the  hands  of  infants,  they  are 
evidence  of  constitutional  syphilis.  Pains  and  heat  of  the  part  accompany  the 
development  of  the  bullae. 

Varieties. — 1.  Pemphigus  may  occur  as  an  acute  disease  in  young  subjects 
otherwise  healthy.  The  eruption  is  preceded  for  two  or  three  days,  and  is  accom- 
panied, by  febrile  disorder  more  or  less  decided.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
disease  runs  a  course  of  from  one  to  four  weeks.  When  prolonged  for  a  month,  two 
or  three  crops  of  bulls  follow  each  other ;  when  over  in  a  week,  the  disease  ends 
with  the  scabbing  of  the  first  eruption. 

The  occurrence  of  idiopathic  acute  febrile  pemphigus  has  been  denied  by  some 
writers.  *  That  there  is  indeed  such  febris  bullosa  cannot  henceforth  well  be  doubtod. 
Still  Rayer's  observation,  that  it  is  a  rare  disease,  appears  correct,  since  many 
physicians  of  large  experience  have  never  Keen  a  case,  e.ff,  Hebra.  I  also  have  never 
witnessed  the  acute  form.' '     The  writer  of  this  article  has  seen  one  case. 

2.  Persons  of  damaged  health  and  old  people  also  suflfer  from  a  severe  febrile  form 
of  pemphigus,  which  runs  a  quick  course. 

3.  More  commonly,  jjemphigus  occurs  as  a  chronic  disease,  lasting  months  or 
even  years.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  seen  in  persons  of  average  health,  in  the 
cachectic,  and  at  all  ages,  from  childhood  to  extreme  old  age.  It  is  unaccompanied 
by  febrile  symptoms  ;  but  as  the  chronic  course  the  disease  runs  depends  not  on  th^ 
duration  of  individual  bullae,  but  on  the  repeated  eruption  of  new  bollae,  we  observe, 
when  they  come  out  in  crops,  that  a  little  headache,  sense  of  I  anguor  and  malaise, 
and  trifling  febrile  disturbance,  precede  the  ei  uption. 

'  Giutav  Simoo,  IHe  Hmitkrankheiien,  p.  104 
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SyTumyms. — The  nameB  given  by  writers  to  the  above  varieties  are  foanded,  1st, 
on  the  duration  of  the  disease :  acute  pemphigus,  febris  bullosa,  chronic  pemphigiis, 
pemphigus  diutinus ;  2ndy  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  febrile  symptoms :  pompholy  x 
pyreticus,  pomphoiyx  ap3rreticus;  3rd,  on  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  general 
disease  :  pemphigus  benignus ;  4th,  on  the  number  of  the  blebs  and  their  arrange- 
ment :  pemphigus  solitarius,  pemphigus  en  groupes. 

Nature  and  »eiU. — The  local  affection  in  pemphigus  is  secondary  to  some  oonstitn- 
tional  or  general  condition.  This  is  especially  clear  in  the  acute  febrile  variety ; 
for  in  that  form  well-marked  and  sometimes  very  severe  pyrexial  symptoms,  headache, 
and  languor  precede  the  eruption  for  two  or  three  days.  No  doubt  certain  other 
83rmptom8  are  the  direct  consequences  of  the  local  affection;  e.g,  irritation  from 
sleepleasness,  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  Of  the  nature  of  the  general 
disease  to  which  the  local  affection  is  secondary,  we  know  no  more  than  we  know  of 
the  nature  of  the  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption  of  small-pox.  The  fluid  of  the 
bullsB  is  poured  out  from  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  and  collects  under  the 
epidermis.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  ^e  bullsB  originate  in  any  of  the 
special  structures  of  the  skin. 

The  lesions  found  after  death  have  been  various  evidences  of  inflammation  of  the 
intestinal  and  urinary  mucous  membranes,  and  in  almost  every  case  fatty  liver. 

Frognons. — Pemphigus  is  always  a  grave  aflSsction.  To  the  cachectic  and  aged  it 
is  often  fatal.     As  a  chronic  disease  it  is  most  obstinate. 

I>iagnon8, — ^Varicella,  herpes  zoster,  and  nipia  are  the  diseases  said  to  resemble 
pemphigus.  But  there  is  little  danger  of  confounding  it  with  any  other  disease  when 
the  bailie  are  present ;  their  large  size,  the  small  amount  of  inflammation  around 
them,  the  absence  of  anything  which  can  be  called  a  base,  and  their  irregular  dis- 
tribution, are  peculiarities  which  permit  no  mistake  in  diagnosis.  The  fever  which 
in  rare  cases  precedes  their  eruption  has  no  diagnostic  characters. 

Cause, — Of  the  causes  of  pemphigus  very  little  is  known.  Mental  distress, 
exposure  to  wet — e.g.  prolonged  stay  in  water — and  derangements  of  the  urinary 
organs,  have  all  been  considered  to  be  predisposing  causes.  Attempts  have  been 
made  several  times,  without  effect,  to  communicate  the  disease  by  inoculation  of  the 
fluid  from  the  bulla.  Scharlan,  however,  succeeded  in  producing  bullse  by  inocti- 
lating  himself  from  an  in&nt  four  days  old  suffering  from  pemphigiis.  The  child 
appears  to  have  communicated  the  disease  to  several  persons.'  In  this  case  the 
disease  was  probably  of  syphilitic  origin.  Febris  bullosa,  as  acute  pemphigus  was 
formerly  called,  is  said  to  have  occurred  as  an  epidemic,  and  then  to  have  spread  by 
contagion. 

TrealmenL  Local. — Directly  a  bulla  is  detected,  the  cuticle  covering  it  should  be 
punctured  with  a  fine  needle.  This  stays  its  increase  in  size.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  cuticle  being  rubbed  off,  as  the  surface  exposed  will  be  excoriate, 
painful,  and  tender.  Dr.  A.  Todd  Thompson  recommends  that  the  parts,  after  the 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bulla,  should  be  pencilled  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  a  fluid  ounce  of  water,  acidulated  with  ten 
or  twelve  minims  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  This  solution  hardens  the  cuticle  and  forms 
a  good  covering,  he  says,  to  the  tender  surface  beneath  it.  All  other  local  means  are 
useless  until  scabs  form ;  and  then,  if  these  are  thick,  and  several  are  in  juxtaposition, 
with  the  skin  beneath  ulcerated,  a  poultice  of  bread  and  water  may  be  applied  with 
advantage.  If  the  ulcers  do  not  heal  after  the  separation  of  the  crusts,  they  may  be 
stimulated  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  general  treatment  varies  with  the  state  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  and 
the  general  powers  of  the  patient.  If  the  patient  lie  a  strong  young  adult  of  tern- 
perate  habits,  the  pulse  full  and  hard,  and  the  febrile  disturbance  considerable, 
benefit  will  follow  abstraction  of  blood  from  a  vein ;  but  cases  requiring,  or  even 
permitting,  blood-letting  are  rare.  Rest,  mild  aperients,  and  spare  diet  are  usually 
sufficient,  even  in  the  acute  febrile  form,  to  bring  the  case  to  a  successful  termination. 

'  Caspar,  Woehensdirift  fiir  diegeeammte  HeUkunde^  p.  186, 1841. 
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When  the  disease  occurs,  as  is  more  common,  in  the  aged  or  the  cachectic,  hark 
and  ammonia,  quinine  and  the  mineral  acids,  and  generous  diet,  with  a  moderate 
supply  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  are  indicated.  Opiates  at  bedtime  are  frequently 
i-equired. 

In  the  chronic  apyrexial  form  the  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  general 
state  of  the  patient. 

Arsenic  exerts  little  or  no  influence.  (Mr.  Hutchinson,  however,  and  many 
others,  regard  it  as  an  almost  unfailing  remedy.)  Iodide  of  potassium  is  of  Use  only 
when  the  disease  is  of  syphilitic  origin.  Cod-liver  oil  is  sometimes  beneficiaL  Tepid 
baths  have  been  of  service;  but  occasionally  fresh  crops  of  bullae  have  followed 
directly  on  their  employment.  If  tepid  baths  are  taken,  gelatine  should  be  dissolved 
in  the  water.  Alkaline  baths  have  been  recommended  for  allaying  the  irritation  of 
the  surface.  When  successive  crops  of  bullae  occur  on  the  same  part,  the  skin  at  the 
moment  it  is  free  from  eruption  may  be  painted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
sufficiently  strong  to  blacken  the  surfiice. 

A  milk  diet  has  sometimes  succeeded  when  other  means  have  been  useless. 
Cazenave  says  that  he  has  often  obtained  good  results  from  giving  the  patient  acorn- 
coflfee. 

A  case  was  some  time  fdnce  under  the  care  of  the  author  which  resisted  all  remedies. 
The  child  would  appear  to  be  nearly  well,  and  then  again  a  new  crop  made  him  as  sad  an 
object  as  before.  When  admitted  into  the  Hoepital  for  Sick  Children  he  had  already  been 
RuiSBriog  for  more  than  two  years,  and  had  been  into  more  than  one  hospital,  and  under  the 
care  of  several  private  practitioners,  the  parents  being  well-to-do  in  the  world.  He  took 
measles  while  in  the  hospital,  and  from  that  time  was  free  from  pemphigus.  There  was  no 
return  of  the  affection  for  a  year,  t.0.  when  the  last  report  of  him  was  received. 

Rupia. — The  bullae  in  rupia  are  small  and  somewhat  flattened ;  their  contents 
very  soon  become  opaque,  and  are  not  unfrequently  sanguinolent.  They  are  seated 
on  a  very  slightly  raised  base,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  distinct  inflammatory  flush. 
A  thick  dark-coloured  rough  scab  or  crust  is  formed  by  the  drying  up  of  the  bullae. 
If  not  forcibly  removed,  the  scab  remains  attached  for  a  considerable  tima  An  ulceri 
often  deep  and  intractable,  is  exposed  on  the  removal  of  the  scab. 

Sometimes  the  ulceration  extends  beyond  the  margin  of  the  first  scab  before  it  is 
detached,  and  then  a  scab  forms  under  the  primary  one,  and  of  larger  circumferenoe ; 
and  this  process  is  repeated  until  a  conical  crust,  of  considerable  thicknoBs  in  the 
centre,  and  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  is  constituted.  This  crust  is  commonly 
and  aptly  compared  to  a  limpet-shell.  This  variety  of  rupia  is  called  r.  promineuM. 
It  is  evidence  of  a  profound  constitutional  cachexia,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  not 
in  all,  of  syphilitic  origin. 

In  other  cases  of  rupia  the  ulceration  is  the  marked  feature.  The  scab  is  imper- 
fect, and  when  detached  an  unhealthy-looking  and  spreading  ulcer  is  exposed.  This 
is  r.  escharotica*  Sloughs  occasionally  form  on  the  floor  and  at  the  margin  of  those 
ulcers ;  and  then  the  disease  has  been  mistaken  for  pemphigus,  and  called  p.  gan* 
graenosus.  In  rupia  simplex  the  crusts  are  of  moderate  thickness,  and  the  ulcer  which 
follows  is  neither  deep,  nor  does  it  exhibit  any  tendency  to  spread.  Neither  scab  nor 
ulcer  is  remarkable.  Hebra  holds  that  r.  simplex  always  precedes  r.  prominens, 
i.e.  that  the  latter  is  but  an  advanced  stage  of  the  former ;  and  G.  Simon  thinks  be 
is  right.  In  fact  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation  to  be  drawn  between  the  varieties 
of  rupia.     The  one  passes  by  in.sensible  degrees  into  the  other. 

Kupia  is  a  chronic  disease,  and  is  usually  limited  to  the  limbs  and  loins.  It  is 
not  contagious,  and  is  almost  limited  to  persons  of  damaged  health.  It  is  common 
in  the  cachectic  state  of  the  system  which  so  often  follows  the  acute  specific  diseases. 
Purpura  haemorrliagica  is  an  occaKiotial  complication.  Kupia  prominens  is  frequent 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  constitutional  syphilis.  R.  simplex  is  common  in  children 
of  six  or  seven  yearn  of  ago.  R.  escharotica  and  gangi'aenosa  are  limited  to  young 
children  ;  the  two  latter  are  rare  diseases.  It  is  not  known  what  special  structure  of 
the  skin  is  primarily  affected  in  rupia. 

Rupia  is  more  like  to  ecthyma  than  to  any  other  dLsease  of  the  skin.     In  ecthyma 
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there  are  puntules ;  in  rupia  Imllae ;  but  then  the  serum  of  the  bnllae  in  noon  replaced 
by  a  puriform  fluid.  The  red  bane  of  rupia  is  much  less  raised  and  decided  than  that 
of  ecthyma ;  the  scab  is  thicker  and  not  imbedded,  and  the  ulceration  following  the 
scab  is  greater. 

Treatment.  Local, — The  bullae  of  rupia  should  be  punctured  as  soon  as  they  arise. 
When  scabs  are  formed,  they  should  be  removed,  and  the  itloers  dressed  with  some 
slightly-stimulating  application.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  frequently  of  much 
benefit. 

General — The  subjects  of  rupia  are  always  cachectic  or  debilitated.  Tonics, 
especially  quinine,  are  indicated.  Decoction  of  cinchona,  with  mineral  acids,  will 
sometimes  agree  with  the  patient  when  quinine  will  not.  The  tincture  of  serpentaria 
is  sometimas  very  useful  in  rupia.  The  diet  should  be  generous.  Wine  is  generally 
required,  and  Ls  borne  well  even  by  children. 

Order  5. — PusruLiE. 

Impetigo,^  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  is  characterised  by 
an  eruption  of  small  pustules,  followed  by  thick  rough  crusts.  The  pustules  of 
impetigo  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  pale  yellow,  flat  or  rounded  on  the  surface,  very 
slightly  elevated  above  the  cutis,  and  having  comparatively  little  redness  around ; 
the  other  very  small,  acuminated,  and  having  a  red  and  somewhat  elevated  Imu«, 
disproportionately  large  in  comparison  with  the  suppurating  points.  The  latter  are 
achores,  the  former  psydracia.  Achores  are  common  on  the  face  of  childi^n  ; 
psydracia  on  the  scalp  and  other  parts  covered  by  long  hair. 

The  pustules  of  impetigo  are  sometimes  scattered  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
sometimes  grouped  into  clusters  on  a  red  ground  ;  and  the  red  ground  in  the  latter 
case  may  precede  the  eruption  of  the  pustules,  as  it  does  the  eruption  of  the  vesicles 
in  herpes. 

The  crusts  that  follow  the  pustules  are  always  thick;  those  that  succeed  to  the 
achores  are  transparent  and  tenacious,  and  resemble  in  appearance  inspissated  honey 
and  some  kinds  of  gum ;  those  that  succeed  the  psydracia  are  either  small,  separate, 
and  dry,  or,  covering  some  extent  of  the  surface,  are  thick,  rough  on  the  sur&ce,  and 
particularly  solid. 

The  lymphatic  glands,  to  which  the  lymphatics  of  the  part  lead,  are  invariably 
enlarged  in  impetigo.  This  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  not  limited  to 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  inflammation  or  a  copious 
eruption.  A  child  brought  to  the  physician  because  of  the  enlargement  of  one  or 
more  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  will  frequently  be  found  to  have  an  unsus- 
pected spot  or  two  of  impetigo  of  the  scalp.  The  achores  and  psydracia  are  alike 
accompanied  by  this  glandular  aflection. 

In  very  exceptional  cases  the  suppurative  inflammation  destroys  the  root  of  a  few 
of  the  hairs,  and  thus  a  very  small  bald  spot  remains  after  the  crusts  have  separated. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  not  one  of  the  roots  of  the  haii*s  is  destroyed.  A  certain 
amount  of  itching  frequently  accompanies  impetigo;  in  extremely  rare  cases  the 
pustules  are  exquisitely  painful  to  the  touch,  and  in  still  rarer  cases  intractable 
ulceration  follows  the  8epai*ation  of  each  crust. 

The  pustules  characteristic  of  impetigo  are  produced  by  inflammation  of  the  hair- 
follicles,  terminating  in  suppuration.  Impetigo  is  thus  anatomically  and  patho- 
logically defined  as  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  hair-follicles.  The  diflference 
between  achores. and  ]>sydracia  is  probably  due  to  anatomical  diflerences  of  the  hair- 
follicles  of  the  face  and  those  of  the  perfect  hair-producing  parts,  or  on  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  hair-forming  follicle  proper  and  of  the  sebaceous  structures  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  perfect  hair^oUicle.     On  the  hairy  scalp  the  achores 

'  Hehra  conaiderfi  all  case^  of  impetigo,  excepting  impetigo  sparsa  of  the  extremities,  to  be 
forms  of  impetiginous  eczema.  The  glandular  enlflr<rement  ia  sufficient  in  many  ca^es,  how- 
ever, to  distinguish  them,  as  is  the  strongly  alkaline  reaction  of  the  fluid  in  all  varietiee  of 
eczema. 
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are  almost  limited  to  the  occipital  region,  and  eBpeciallj  to  that  part  corresponding 
to  the  interval  between  the  inuertion  of  the  muscles. 

Achores  are  far  more  common  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult. 

The  admitted  varieties  of  impetigo  are  due — to  the  fieat  of  disease  (thus  we  have 
i.  faciei  and  i.  capitis) ;  to  the  close  approximation  of  the  pustules  on  a  defined 
iiiBamed  surface,  or  to  their  being  scattered  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  the  space 
between  being  pale  (these  differences  have  given  origin  to  the  names  i.  figurata  and 
i.  sparsa) ;  to  the  character  of  the  inflammation  which  precedes  and  accompanies  the 
acute  development  of  the  pustules  of  certain  cases  of  i.  figurata  (hence  the  variety 
i.  erysipelatoides)  ;  to  the  thickness  and  extent  of  the  crust  which  follows  (when  the 
face  is  covered  by  a  thick  crust,  the  variety  is  i.  larvalis ;  when  a  thick  crust  covers 
a  large  surface  of  an  extremity,  it  is  i.  scabida — this  latter  is  limited  to  adults  :  '  In 
the  lower  extremities,*  Bateman  observes, '  the  disease  is  most  severe  and  obstinate ; 
is  ultimately  conjoined  with  anasarca,  and  often  produces  severe  ulceration ; '  *  when 
the  crusts  are  small,  dry,  and  adhere  for  some  time  to  the  hair  after  they  have 
separated  spontaneously  from  tlie  cutis,  the  disease  is  termed  L  granulata) ;  to 
intractable  ulceration  following  the  pustules  (it  is  doubtful,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
Cazenave,  whether  i.  rodens,  as  this  variety  is  named,  would  not  more  correctly  be 
placed  as  a  species  of  lupus) ;  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  e.g,  i.  acuta,  i.  chronica. 
Acute  impetigo  is  not  usually  preceded  by  any  great  constitutional  derangement. 
An  inflamed  patch  pretty  well  defined  precedes  the  eruption  of  the  pustules.  Acute 
impetigo  is  always  also  i.  figurata,  though  i.  figurata  is  sometimes  a  chronic  afiection. 
The  duration  of  acute  impetigo  is  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Chronic  impetigo  some- 
times lasts  for  years.  The  two  most  obstinate  forms  are  impetigo  sparsa  of  the  beard, 
whiskers,  moustache,  and  inside  of  the  nares ;  and  impetigo  scabida  of  the  lower 
extremities.  In  the  former  case  the  duration  is  due  to  the  repeated  eruption  of 
fresh  pustules ;  in  the  latter  to  the  continuance  of  the  formation  of  pus  under  the  old 
thick  crust.  No  disfigurement  to  the  face  results  from  the  most  severe  impetigo. 
The  crust  after  a  long  or  shorter  time  separates,  leaving  merely  a  reddish  stain,  which 
quickly  disappears. 

Willan  figures  six  varieties  of  his  genus  porrigo  :  of  these — 

P.  larvalis  and  p.  favosa  are  merely  varieties  of  impetigo. 

P.  furfurans  is  a  species  of  eczema. 

P.  scutulata  is  tinea  tonsurans. 

P.  lupinosa  is  tinea  favosa,  and 

P.  decalvans  is  alopecia  circumscri])ta. 

Bateman 's  description  of  p.  scutulata  is  most  confused ;  it  certainly  does  not  apply 
to  Willan's  figure.  The  latter  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  a  common  disease ;  the  former 
applies  to  no  known  disease  of  the  scalp,  but  to  separate  stages  of  many  diseases 
having  no  relation  chronologically  or  pathologically  to  each  other.  No  age  is  exempt 
from  impetigo ;  but  i.  faciei  and  i.  capitis  are  more  common  in  children  than  in 
adults  ;  while  impetigo  of  the  extremities  is  far  more  frequent  in  adults. 

The  inflamed  lymphatic  glands  occasionally  suppurate  in  children  of  a  strumous 
diathesis,  and  when  the  seat  of  tubercle. 

The  characters  by  which  tinea  sycosis  or  mentagra  is  distinguished  from  impetigo 
ai-e  well  given  by  Cazenave. 

*  When  impetigo,'  he  says,  *  is  limited  to  the  upper  lip  or  chin,  it  may  Ije  mistaken 
for  sycosis ;  but  in  the  former  the  pustules  are  small,  arranged  in  gnnips  ;  they  sup- 
purate completely,  and  give  rise  to  thick  crusts  :  while  in  sycosis  the  pustules  are 
distinct ;  they  suppurate  to  a  small  part  of  their  extent  only — a  sixth  or  eighth,  for 
example ;  they  give  rise  to  a  dry,  hard,  black  scab,  which  is  subsequently,  as  it  were, 
suspended  on  the  middle  of  the  hair  ;  and  finally  they  are  succeeded  by  tubercular 
indurations,  which  constitute  a  secondary  phenomenon  of  the  greatest  importance.* 

The  pustules  of  ecthyma  are  lai-ger  and  seated  on  a  liase.     The  crusts  of  tinea 
favosa  are  diy,  of  jieculiar  sha|)e,  and  a  microscopic  examination  sliows  their  vegetable 
nature.     The  vesicles  of  eczema  have  no  connection  with  the  hair  follicles,  though  the 
*  Practical  Stpiop*i»  of  Cutaneous  DtBfMis,  p.  158. 
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icflaipination  may  involve  the  hair-follicles  of  the  part,  and  so  eczema  and  impetigo 
be  combined  as  in  one  variety  of  eczema  impetiginodes.  The  crusts  of  eczema  are 
thin  and  pale,  and  when  they  crack,  oozing  of  a  thin  alkaline  fluid  takes  place.  The 
pus  of  impetigo  is  slightly  acid. 

Impetigo  appears  to  be  contagious.  It  is  very  common  to  see  several  children  in 
the  sqme  family  suffering  at  the  same  time.  It  does  not  spread,  however,  »»  tinea 
tonsurans  so  often  does,  through  a  large  assembly  of  children,  e.g.  a  school.  Impetigo 
evidently  spreads  by  contact,  and  the  pus  cannot  be  wafled,  as  the  spores  of  the  Uicho- 
phyton  can,  from  one  to  another.  The  usual  medium  of  conveyance  of  the  pus  of 
impetigo  from  one  child  to  another  is  some  article  of  wearing  apparel,  e.g,  a  cap  or 
bonnet^  Children  suffering  from  impetigo  of  the  head  or  face  often  have  impetiginous 
pustule^  on  their  fingers  from  picking  the  parts  primarily  affected.  Casenave  defoies 
any  form  of  impetigo  to  be  contagious.  Willan  and  Bateman  thought  that  form 
alone  contagions  which  is  characterised  by  the  eruption  of  achores.  Dirt  is  a  very 
common  exciting  cause  of  impetigo,  so  also  are  sugar  and  stone-dust ;  the  foreign  par* 
tides  collect  in  the  orifices  of  the  hair-follicles,  and  suppurative  inflammatioa  of  the 
follicles  is  the  result.  Impetigo  of  the  occiput,  Mr.  B.  Squire  says,  la  always  due  to 
pediculi.  Impetigo  *  shows  no  special  tendency  to  affect  the  weakly  or  strumous, 
and  is  certainly  rare  in  the  rickety.     It  is  an  infrequent  syphilide. 

TretUment, — In  the  acute  form,  a  mild  aperient,  salines,  and  a  simple  unstimnlat- 
ing  diet,  with  tepid  water  as  a  local  application,  are  generally  all  the  remedies  re- 
q«ired.  When  the  disease  has  lasted  some  time,  all  crusts  must  be  removed,  either 
by  the  steam  of  hot  water,  or  by  bread-and-water  poultices.  It  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  hair  in  order  to  get  the  crusts  away.  The  head  cannot  be  shaved ; 
but  with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors  the  hair  can  be  cut  close  to  the  scalp.  Patience  is 
needed  for  this  purpose,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  scalp  be  affected.  After  the  removal 
of  the  crusts,  spermaceti  ointment  or  washed  lard,  or  sweet  oil  and  soap  and  water, 
flight  and  morning,  often  sufiBce  to  effect  a  cure  of  masses  of  most  repulsive-looking 
disease.  Should  these  means  fail  and  new  pustules  continue  to  appear,  a  brisk  mer- 
curial aperient,  e.g,  calomel  and  jalap,  or  calomel  and  oolocynth  pill,  followed  by  a 
grain  of  quinine  three  times  a  day,  with  ten  or  fifteen  minims  of  dOute  sulphuric  add, 
will  quickly  bring  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  a  successful  end.  Quinine  often 
seems  to  act  almost  as  a  specific.  After  the  separation  of  the  crusts,  a  stimulating 
ointment  is  sometimes  required  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  suppuration.  Unguentum 
zinci ;  img.  hyd.  nitratis ;  ung.  hyd.  nit.  oxid.;  ung.  sulph.  iodid.;  and  ung.  sulphuris 
hy|xxshloritis,  are  all  occasionally  useful,  and  one  will  sometimes  answer  when  the 
others  have  failed,  and  without  the  reason  being  apparent. 

Several  doses  of  alterative  aperient  may  be  required  in  the  course  of  the  treatment. 
In  obstinate  cases  the  waters  of  Harrogate  and  those  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle  have  been 
found  of  much  service.  In  impetigo  of  the  parts  on  which  the  whiskers,  beard,  and 
moustache  are  seated,  and  of  the  inside  of  the  nares,  epilation  is  often  essential  for  a 
cure.  The  moment  the  slightest  swelling  or  redness  is  seen  at  the  point  where  a  hair 
emerges  from  the  skin  it  should  be  removed.  The  inner  root-sheath  comes  away 
with  the  hair ;  and  if  examined  microscopically,  the  epithelium  thus  detached  is  found 
to  be  swollen  ;  and  often  when  no  trace  of  suppuration  is  visible  externally,  pa^- 
globules  are  found  between  the  hair  and  the  inner  root  sheath.  When  the  hair  is 
pulled  out,  the  pustule  aborts,  as  it  is  termed.  The  iodide-of  sulphur  ointment,  and 
bitter-almond  emulsion  one  ounce,  are  the  best  local  applications.  Care  must  l« 
taken  to  prevent  children  tearing  off  the  scabs  with  their  nails.  The  parts  itch  and 
feel  stiff;  and  consequently  it  is  with  difficulty  children  are  kept  from  afibrding 
themselves  temporary  relief  by  picking  and  scratching  the  part. 

Ecthyma. — The  pustules  by  which  ecthyma  is  distinguished  are  the  phlyzaciouii. 
They  are  large  :  rarely,  however,  exceeding  a  pea  in  size ;  with  red,  moderately- 
elevated,  and  hardish  bases.  Each  pustule  is  followed  by  a  brown  scab,  which  is  very 
adherent  to,  and  somewhat  sunken  or  imbedded  in,  the  hard  base.  The  scab  forms 
two  or  three  days  after  the  eruption  of  the  pustule.  When  the  crust  separates,  a  deep 
red  stttin,  a  small  ulcer,  or  a  cicatrix  remains. 
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Ecthyma  runs  an  acute  or  a  chronic  course ;  the  former  is,  however,  comparatively 
Tare. 

The  acute  form  is  preceded  by  slight  constitutional  disturbance,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  deranged  alvine  secretions ;  rarely  by  febrile  symptoms.  The  pustules  are 
generally  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  surface  ;  the  shoulders  and  neck  are  their 
moAt  common  seat.  A  sharp,  burning,  pricking  pain  often  precedes  the  eruption  of 
the  puKtules.  In  very  rare  cases  sevei^al  of  the  pustules  coalesce.  The  lymphatic 
glands  to  which  the  lymphatics  of  the  part  lead  are  usually  enlarged. 

The  duration  of  acute  ecthyma  is  one  to  two  weeks.  This  is  the  ecthyma  vulgare 
ofWillan. 

The  pustules  of  chronic  ecthyma  are  scattered  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 
They  are  most  frequently  seated  on  the  extremities,  now  and  then  on  the  extremities 
and  trunk  ;  and  in  infants  they  are  seen  also  on  the  hairy  scalp.  The  long  duration 
of  the  disease  (several  months)  \r  due  to  the  eruption  of  crop  after  crop  of  pustules. 
AVhen  the  disease  affects  persons  of  broken-down  health,  the  pustules  are  often  filled 
with  a  reddish  sero-purulent  fluid ;  the  areola,  instead  of  being  red,  is  dusky  or  purple ; 
and  ulceration  of  an  unhealthy  character  follows  the  separation  of  the  scab  :  this  is 
e.  cachecticum. 

No  variety  of  ecthyma  is  contagious. 

Chronic  ecthyma  indicates  a  low  state  of  the  constitutional  powers;  and  e. 
cachecticum  occurs  only  in  the  aged  and  those  exhausted  by  bad  diet,  over-exei'tion, 
mental  distress,  and  other  depresKing  causes.  E.  cachecticum  is  sometimes  aocom. 
panied  by  purpura  hiemorrhagica,  and  then  the  areola  is  purple.  This  variety  has 
been  called  e.  luridum. 

Ecthyma  chronicum  occasionally  follows  the  acute  specific  diseases.  Pregnancy 
is  said  to  be  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  of 
the  syphilides. 

E2cthymatous  pustnles  are  produced  by  the  application  of  various  irritants  to  the 
surface.  The  grocer's  itch,  as  it  is  called,  is  produced  by  ^e  irritation  of  sugar. 
Stone-masons  now  and  then  suffer  from  the  same  disease.  The  well-known  pustules 
that  follow  the  inunction  of  tartar-emetic  ointment  are  examples  of  ecthyma ;  only 
the  pustules  resulting  from  the  application  of  this  agent  are  umbilicated. 

Scabies  is  often  complicated,  especially  in  young  children,  by  large  ecthymatous 
pustules ;  as  are  also,  though  much  less  frequently,  prurigo  and  lichen. 

The  special  structure  of  the  skin  which  is  primarily  affected  in  ecthyma  is  un- 
known. Biett  says  that  the  inflammation  originates  in  the  sebaceous  follicles: 
Hilbert  and  G.  Simon,  that  when  tartar  emetic  is  applied  to  the  skin,  the  orifices  of 
the  hair-follicles  are  first  affected ;  and  they  attribute  the  umbilication  to  the  tying- 
down  of  the  centre  of  the  pustule  by  the  hair-follicle. 

TreiUmeni, — In  the  acute  form  of  ecthyma  little  is  required  to  be  done.  One  or 
two  doses  of  alterative  aperient,  followed  by  simple  salines ;  a  simple  but  not  too  low 
diet;  and  tepid  water  frequently  applied  to  the  inflamed  part,  are  all  that  are  neces- 
sary and  useful. 

In  the  chronic  forms  the  health  is  generally  and  sometimes  very  much  deranged ; 
the  patient  weak  and  exhausted.  Generous  diet,  moderate  quantities  of  wine, 
quinine,  or  bark,  and  the  mineral  acids,  serpentaria,  and  cod-liver  oil,  and  steel,  are 
one  or  all  necessary  to  effect  a  cure.  Daily  tepid  baths  are  useful.  Taraxacum  and 
sarsaparilla,  with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  seem  occasionally  to  be  of  much  benefit. 
Opiates  are  sometimes  itMjuired  at  night. 

Order  6. — Papulae. 

Strophulus,  or  red  gum,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  is  a  common  papular  disease 
proper  to  children  from  birth  to  the  end  of  the  fii*st  dentition.  It  is  characterised  by 
the  eruption  of  small  papuls,  red  or  paler  than  the  healthy  skin,  scattered  or  grouped, 
and  attended  by  trifling  itching. 

Many  writers  on  diseases  of  the  skin  cou^dder  strophulus  and  lichen  to  be  th« 
same  disease.  _,  ^ 
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Several  vanedes  have  been  described  and  most  admirably  figured  by  Willan. 
When  the  papules  are  scattered  over  the  skin,  with  small  red  spots  interspersed 
among  them,  the  disease  is  called  s.  intertinctus.  When  the  papules  are  crowded 
into  groups,  and  the  skin  between  is  more  or  less  red,  it  is  s.  confertus.  '  Some- 
times,' Bateman  says,  '  though  rarely,  a  variety  of  the  s.  confertus  appears  on  the 
legs,  spreading  upwards  even  to  the  loins  and  navel,  producing  a  general  redneas  of 
the  cuticle  (not  unlike  intertrigo),  which  cracks  and  separates  in  lai^  pieces, 
occasioning  much  distress  to  the  child.  Itia  liable  to  recur  at  short  intervals  for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  months.'  It  is  in  children  of  seven  or  eight  months  oki  that 
this  severer  form  of  s.  confertus  occurs.  When,  for  three  or  four  weeks,  circular 
patches  of  papules  appear  in  succession,  each  patch  lasting  four  or  five  days,  the 
disease  is  s.  volaticus. 

Strophulus  eandidus  is  the  name  applied  to  an  eruption  of  white,  rather  lai^, 
papules,  which  appear  occasionally  on  the  loins,  shoulders,  and  upper  arms  of  children 
of  about  a  year  old.  There  is  a  danger  of  mistaking  the  hard  pale  elevations  pro- 
duced  in  some  children  by  the  bite  of  a  flea  for  this  disease ;  a  vesicle  aometimes 
results  from  the  bite  of  the  same  animal. 

Slrophidua  ttUbidus  is  a  rare  disease.  It  is  doubtful  if  Bateman  (judging  from 
his  description)  ever  saw  a  case.  Willan's  figure  is  perfect.  The  so-called  papules 
are  ideally  sebaceous  follicles,  distended  by  their  secretion.  The  small  elevated  opaque 
dead-white  spots  scattered  in  numbers  over  the  £ftoe  are  so  striking  in  appearance  as 
at  once  to  rivet  the  attention.^  Willan's  strophulus  albidus  is,  then,  a  form  of  acne. 
Hebra  it  was  who  pointed  out  the  real  nature  of  this  affection. 

Strophulus  is  a  disease  of  no  practical  importance.  It  is  not  contagious.  It 
generally  depends  on  some  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  the  child ;  this 
being  itself  often  secondary  to  dental  irritation,  or  to  improper  diet. 

Treatment, — A  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  strophulus  points  to  the  treatment. 
A  gentle  antacid  aperient,  as  rhubarb  and  magnesia  with  an  aromatic ;  or  an  antacid 
without  any  aperient,  as  the  mistura  cretie,  should  be  given ;  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  diet,  which  is  so  often  faulty  in  the  child,  and  the  use  of  the  gom-lancet 
may  be  required.  The  eruption  is  oi  use,  by  pointing  the  attention  to  some  error 
which,  if  allowed  to  go  on  uncorrected,  might  lead  to  more  serious  trouble.  It 
is  only  in  the  gi^vest  form  of  s.  confertus  that  occasional  bathing  with  faintly 
alkaline  gelatine  water  is  required. 

Lichen, — The'papulsB  of  lichen  are  very  small  solid  elevations  of  the  cutis,  pei^ 
ceptible  to  the  touch,  redder  than  the  adjacent  skin,  which  cannot  be  even  temporarily 
removed  by  pressure,  though  they  may  be  made  for  the  instant  paler.  The  papules 
itch  and  tingle.  As  the  redness  fades,  and  the  papules  disappear,  trifling  desquama- 
tion of  the  cuticle  over  them  takes  place.  Lichen  commonly  affects  a  limited  part  of 
the  surface  only,  e,g.  the  hands,  forearms,  trunk,  face.  The  back  of  the  hands  and 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  forearms  ai^e  common  seats.  The  papulae  are  generally 
arranged  in  groups. 

Lichen  occurs  in  an  acute  and  in  a  chronic  form.  Lichen  simplex  is  accompanied, 
and  sometimes  preceded,  by  trifling  febrile  disturbance.  The  papules  are  bright  iu 
colour,  and  appear  first  on  the  face  and  arms,  then  extend  to  the  tnmk  and  lower 
extremities  ;  it  is  an  acute  affection,  lasting  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  It  has  been 
mistaken  for  measles  and  for  scarlet-fever.  L.  simplex  occasionally  returns  at  long 
intervals  in  the  same  individual. 

Lichen  circumscriptus,  1.  urticatus,  and  1.  livid  us,  may  be  regarded  as  chronic 
varieties  of  lichen  simplex. 

In  lichen  circumscriptus  the  papulae  are  arranged  in  irregularly  circular  groups. 
As  those  first  evolved  fade,  others  appear  at  the  maigin  of  the  patch ;  in  this  way 
the  disease  may  be  prolonged  for  many  weeks.     Lichen  gyratus,  in  which  the  papules 

*  Id  Univeroity  Golleire  Museum  there  is  an  excellent  wax  model,  by  Mr.  Tuson,  of  the 
face  of  a  child  aufiering  from  this  disease.    It  was  made  from  a  patient  of  the  writefsi. 
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are  arranged  ro  as  to  form  a  twistad  band,  is  probaUy  a  form  of  lichen  circum* 
script UA  of  syphilitic  origin. 

Lichen  lividus  is  seen  in  old  persons,  and  chiefly  on  the  lower  extremities.  The 
papules  are  dusky  red,  or  livid,  and  frequently  purpuric  spots  ai*e  interspersed 
among  the  papnlfs.  Hebra  considera  it  to  be  a  bpecies  of  puq^uiii,  and  calls  it  purpura 
jKipiilosa. 

In  lichen  urticatus,  the  more  permanent  papules  are  preceded  by  small  wheals ; 
the  ]japules  becoming  apparent  as  the  wheals  subside.  The  papules  are  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  attack  larger  than  in  any  other  variety  of  lichen.  Hebra 
and  G.  Simon  consider  it  to  be  a  variety  of  urticaria^  and  call  it  urticaria  papulosa. 

Lichen  pilaris  is  distinguished  by  the  passage  of  a  hair  through  the  centre  of  each 
papule.  It  is  probable  tlmt  it  would,  as  (i.  Himon  has  stated,  be  more  correctly 
descrilied  as  a  variety  of  acne. 

Lichen  agrius  is  a  much  more  serious  variety.  A  considerable  amount  of  local 
inflammation  attends  the  eruption  of  the  papules,  which  are  usually  limited  to  cir- 
cumscribed patches  of  some  extent.  The  heat,  tingling,  and  itching  are  very  trouble- 
some, and  the  scratching  to  relieve  the  last-mentioneii  symptom  increases  the  local 
inflammation.  Warmth  and  internal  stimulants,  alcoholic  or  other,  increase  the 
itching.  Lichen  agrius  may  disappear  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  usually,  how- 
ever, it  runs  a  chronic  course,  crop  after  crop  of  papules  appearing  on  the  inflamed 
}»atch.  Ultimately  the  skin  oi  the  part  becomes  thickened  and  cracked ;  a  serous 
oozing  may  take  place  from  the  surface  abraded  by  the  nails,  and  suppurative  in- 
flammation may  be  set  up,  and  then  crusts  of  various  degrees  of  thickness  are  formed 
on  the  surface.  Lichen  agrius  in  this  state  may  be  mistaken  for  psoriasis,  for 
€H*xema,  or  for  eczema  impetiginodes  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  histoiy,  and  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  margin  of  the  patch,  that  the  primary  nature  of  the  affection  can 
lie  determined. 

The  prickly  heat  of  hot  countries  is  merely  an  a^^;ravated  form  of  lichen  simplex. 
It  is  called  lichen  tropicus. 

Hebra  has  described  a  very  rare  form  of  lichen,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
1.  ruber.  It  has  also  been  termed  1.  planus.  At  first  there  is  an  eruption  of  miliaiy 
{lapules ;  the  eruption  is  accompanied  by  very  little  itching.  The  papules  increase  in 
number  till  they  occupy  entire  regions,  or  even  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  The 
npj>Rarance  of  the  disease  is  then  quite  peculiar.  The  integument  is  univeradly 
re<ldened,  covered  with  numerous  thin  scalep,  and  so  infiltrated  that  when  a  fold  of 
tlio  skin  is  taken  up  it  is  found  to  have  more  than  twice  the  normal  thickness.  The 
flexion  of  the  joints  may  lie  im|)eded  by  the  thickened  skin.  As  the  disease  spreads 
over  the  whole  surface,  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of  marasmus,  and  the  case 
genonilly  ends  fatally.' 

Lichen  is  not  contagious.  Persons  of  a  nervouR,  excitable  temperament  are 
specially  liable  to  it.  Women  more  frecjuently  snfllerthan  men.  It  is  more  common 
in  spring  and  summer  thsn  in  autumn  or  winter.  Some  derangemejit  of  the  stomach 
or  intpwtines  is  usually  coniiecte<l  directly  with  the  attack. 

The  investigations  of  Gustav  Himon  seem  to  prove  that  the  papules  of  lichen, 
ntrophultiR,  and  prurigo  are  not,  as  some  have  asserted,  the  papille  of  the  skin 
inflamed  or  enlarged.  They  have  no  connection  with  the  papilla* ;  but  are  produced, 
ncrorrling  to  the  same  oliserver,  by  the  efl*usion  of  serosity  into  tlie  substance  of  the 
skin.  Lichen,  strophulus,  and  prurigo  arc  considerwl  by  ('aa»nave  to  be  primarily 
lesions  of  s-'nsibility — true  nervous  affections ;  the  degree  of  itching  bearing,  he  says 
truly,  in  many  esses  no  relation  to  the  numlier  of  the  papules. 

Treatment. — A  mercurial  at  Wltime,  followeil  by  a  saline  aperient  in  the  rooming, 
once  or  twice  a  week,  a  carefully  regulated,  simple,  unstimnlating  diet,  the  avoidance 
of  heating  exercises  and  clothing,  a  well-ventilated  room,  and  a  gelatinous  or 
niuciUginous  bath  every  night  to  allay  irritation,  will  bring  the  majority  of  cases  of 
lich'*n  to  a  favourable  termination.     When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  been 

'  Sjfdenham  Sodetjfi  edition  of  Hebra,  vol.  ii. 
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reduced,  and  the  disease  has  assumed  a  chronic  form,  arsenic  will  effect  a  core. 
Fowler's  solution  (liquor  arsenicalis)  in  five-minim  doses  may  be  given  three  times  a 
day.  Sulphur-baths  have  proved  useful  in  some  cases.  It  is  rarelj  that  local 
stimulating  applications  are  of  service.  Ointment  containing  calomel  and  camphor, 
and  iodide  of  mercury,  are  recommended  by  Bayer ;  but  certainly  prove  injurioas  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  which  seem  best  suited  for  their  employment. 

Bark  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  generous  diet  with  wine,  are  the  proper 
remedies  in  lichen  lividus. 

The  most  obstinate  forms  of  lichen  are  1.  pilaris  and  L  urticatus.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  former  the  inunction  of  lard  every  night,  followed  by  an  alkaline  bath, 
soap  and  water,  and  friction,  are  most  useful.  Sponging  the  parts  with  vinegar  and 
water,  or  lemon-juice,  will  sometimes  allay  the  intolerable  itching  in  I.  urticatus 
The  subjoined  lotion  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Thompson  for  the  same  purpose  : — 

^  Acid,  hydrocyan.  dil.  5jss. ;  potassaa  liquor.  5j. ;  aq.  rose  ^  vss.  M.  This 
lotion  to  be  applied  to  the  part  when  the  itching  or  pain  are  troublesome.  Fur 
1.  ruber  the  remedy  is  arsenic  in  full  doses. 

Prurigo  is  characterised  by  a  scattered  eruption  of  very  slightly  raised,  flat,  and 
rather  broad  papulae,  differing  little,  if  at  ail,  from  the  colour  of  the  skin.  These 
papules  are  the  seat  of  troublesome  itching.  It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  detert 
the  papules,  in  consequence  of  their  colour,  their  flatness,  and  their  breadth.  Some- 
times they  appear,  as  it  were,  buried  under  the  cuticle,  and  the  papules  whidi  can  be 
discovered  by  the  most  careful  examination  are  ofben  very  few  compared  with  the 
severity  of  the  itching.  Stimulating  drinks,  spices,  heating  exercise,  trifling  contact 
of  the  clothes,  and  change  of  temperature  inci'ease  this  most  troublesome  aymptom. 
Sometimes  the  patient,  comparatively  free  during  the  day,  no  sooner  is  warm  in  bed 
than  the  itching  becomes  so  intolerable  as  altogether  to  prevent  sleep.  The  excessive 
itching  of  the  papules  never  fails  to  lead  to  their  apices  being  torn  by  the  nails. 
Blood  and  serosity  ooze  from  the  abraded  surface,  and  a  little  black  crust  occupies 
the  summits  of  many  of  the  papulae.  The  lines  of  abraded  cutis,  so  oonunon  in 
scabies,  are  comparatively  i-are  in  prurigo.  In  the  latter  it  is  the  papule  itself  which 
is  torn.  When  the  itching  is  accompanied,  as  it  sometimes  is,  by  a  sensation  as  of 
insects  crawling  over  the  part,  the  disease  is  called  prurigo  formicans.  This  is  a 
most  obstinate  and  severe  variety.  Wheals  of  urticaria  occasionally  appear  when  the 
part  is  rubbed  or  scratched  violently.  Prurigo  is  common  in  the  aged ;  the  itching 
being  most  constant  and  severe,  the  patient  having  little  rest  day  or  night.  When 
prurigo  occurs  in  old  people,  it  is  called  p.  senilis.  By  the  irritation  and  want  of 
sleep  it  occasions,  p.  senilis  has  sometimes  shortened  life.  It  is  in  old  penoos 
especially  that  the  papulae  most  easily  escape  detection.  P.  formicans  and  p.  senilis 
are  usually  very  obstinate,  lasting  months  and  even  years.  When  the  itching  is 
moderate  in  severity,  as  is  not  unfinequently  the  case  in  young  persons,  the  disease  is 
p.  mitis.     This  varietv  disappears  in  from  a  few  houro  to  a  few  days. 

There  is  no  line  of  demarcation  to  be  drawn  between  these  three  varietiea  of 
prurigo.  The  greater  or  less  degree  of  itching  and  the  age  of  the  patient  axe  verv 
insufficient  grounds  for  the  foundation  of  species.  Hence  it  has  been  proponed  to 
divide  prurigo  into  general  and  local  prurigo. 

The  shoulders,  neck,  and  outer  aspect  of  the  arms,  are  the  most  common  seats  of 
prurigo. 

Old  persons  who  suffer  from  prurigo  are  also  frequently  the  subjects  of  lioe  ;  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  condition  of  skin  on  which  the  prurigo  depends  is 
favourable  to  the  propagation  of  the  lice.  G.  Simon,  on  the  contrary,  Uiinks  that 
it  is  in  many  cases  the  rubbing  and  scratching  of  the  akin  consequent  on  the 
presence  of  the  lice  which  induces  the  papular  eruption.  No  doubt  the  want  of 
cleanliness,  so  common  in  old  age,  is  a  cause  for  the  presence  of  the  parasite  and  of 
the  eruption. 

The  papules  of  prurigo  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  thase  of  scabies ;  and  cases  of 
scabies,  in  which  vesicles  are  few  and  not  very  perfect,  have  repeatedly  been  mistaken 
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Tor  prurigo.  Bateman  says  p.  tnitis  often  terminates  in  scabies :  he  might  more 
correctly  have  said  scabies  is  often  mistaken  for  prurigo.  ^  As  to  the  changes  of  the 
skin  in  prurigo,  I,'  writes  G.  Simon,  '  endeavoui^  to  satisfy  myself  by  the  examina- 
tion of  papules,  which  I  cut,  with  a  small  piece  of  the  adjacent  skin,  from  living 
people ;  and  I  found  exactly  the  same  Ktate  as  in  lichen.  The  epidermis  was  not 
detached,  the  papilbe  of  the  skin  were  not  enlarged,  and  the  fibres  of  the  cutis  were 
unchanged.'  He  concludes  that  the  papule  in  prurigo,  as  well  as  in  lichen,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  serosity  in  the  substance  of  the  skin  at  this  spot.  If  a 
papule  of  prurigo  be  punctured  with  a  fine  needle  and  then  compressed,  a  clear  fluid 
oozes  from  the  wound ;  if  a  papule  ci  lichen  be  punctured  with  equal  care,  blood 
escapes.  Simon  attributes  the  difierenoe  to  the  greater  vascularity  c^  the  papules  in 
lichen,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  not  puncturing  a  vessel.  The  little 
serosity  that  would  otherwise  be  visible  is  concealed  by  the  blood.  Hebra  says  each 
papule  is  formed  by  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis. 

Prurigo,  like  lichen,  is  considered  by  Casenave  to  be  a  disease  of  sensibility.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  nervous  affection,  nothing  is  known.  The  retention  of  some  of  the 
urinary  constituents  in  the  blood  has  been  stated,  but  hitherto  without  proof,  to  be  a 
cause  of  prurigo.  The  itching  of  the  skin  in  jaundice  is  familiar  to  all ;  and  in  some 
cases  in  which  that  symptom  has  been  most  marked,  a  papular  eruption  has  been 
present.  Whether  in  these  cases  the  papular  eruption  is  the  consequence  of  the 
scratching,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  subjects  of  prurigo  often  sufler  from  hsmor- 
rhoid^. 

TreatmetU, — If  the  patient  be  young  and  strong,  the  diet  should  be  simple  and 
unstimulating,  and  the  bowels  kept  freely  open  by  such  a  mixture  as  the  following, 
taken  two  or  three  times  a  day :  ^  Magnes.  sulph.  5J8S. ;  acid,  sulph.  dil.  n^xv. ; 
inf.  gentian,  co.  ^jss.  Misce.  A  dose  of  calomel  and  colocynth,  or  blue-pill  and 
colocynth,  should  also  be  given  at  bedtime  once  or  twice  a  week.  Tepid  alkaline 
baths  should  be  used  every  other  night.  Sulphur  vapour-baths  are  useful  when 
aperients  are  no  longer  indicated  by  the  pulse  and  general  Rtate  of  the  patient.  Sei^ 
bathing  has  sometimes  effected  a  cure. 

In  the  aged,  and  in  young  persons  of  broken  health,  good  diet  and  even  wine  are 
required.  Tonics,  especially  quinine  or  bark  with  mineral  acids,  are  useful.  Fre- 
quent washing  with  soap  and  water,  and  daily  change  of  body-linen,  are  essentials. 
Tepid  alkaline  baths  and  sulphur  vapour-baths  are  also  of  much  service.  Diuretics 
and  cholagogues  have  been  given  when  the  disease  has  been  supposed  to  depend  on 
the  retention  in  the  blood  of  the  urinaiy  or  hepatic  seoretionii. 

Cazenave  says,  that  since  lichen  aiid  prurigo  are  really  true  neuralgic  affections, 
they  should  be  treated  as  such.  And  he  adds  that  the  practical  results  he  has 
obtained  afford  fresh  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  views  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
most  troublesome  affections.  *  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  employment  of  antispas- 
modics or  of  antiperiodics  sufiices,'  he  says,  'to  modify  completely  the  hyperaesthesia. 
I  have  had  recourse,'  he  adds,  '  with  happy  results  to  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper, 
to  datura-stramonium,  to  extract  of  aconite.'  The  last  he  gives  thus  :  ^  Extract, 
aconit.  gr.  xv. ;  oonf.  roste  q.  8.  ut  (t  pil.  xx.  One  pill  night  and  morning.  Sul- 
phate of  quinine  he  gives  in  doses  of  from  3  to  5  grains  per  diem,  and  continues  it 
for  one  or  two  weeks.  Of  liquor  arsenicalis,  in  common  with  all  writers  on  this 
subject,  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms;  but  he  considers  that  it  acta  not  only  by 
modifying  the  action  of  the  skin,  but  also  as  an  antiperiodic. 

Local  prurigo, — ^There  are  many  species  of  local  prurigo,  but  they  differ  only  in 
their  seat:  thus  there  are  p.  podicis,  scroti,  pudendi,  pneputii,  urethralis,  Ac, 
according  to  the  part  affected. 

Local  intolerable  itching  is  always  called  prurigo,  but  it  is  by  no  means  always  the 
consequence  of  a  papular  eruption.  Itching  of  the  an  us  and  of  the  labia  pudendi  is  a 
common  consequence  of  congestion  of  the  large  veins  ci  the  parts,  of  hemorrhoids,  of 
asoarides  in  the  rectum,  of  an  overloaded  lower  bowel,  of  the  early  st%ge  of  cancer  of 
the  uterus  and  lower  bowel.  Local  eczima  is  a  common  cause  of  intense  itching. 
Treo^m  en/.-^Cleanliness  and  the  avoidance  of  scratdiing  are  the  first  essentials 
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to  a  core.  If  the  anus  be  the  seat  of  the  trouble,  it  should  be  washed  after  stool  and 
then  carefully  dried.  The  liver  and  bowels  should  be  freely  unloaded,  in  order  thai 
all  congestion  of  the  parte  due  to  impediment  to  the  onward  flow  of  the  blood  in  the 
portal  vein  may  be  removed.  Leeches  to  the  anus  are  often  useful  when  it  or  the 
parts  in  its  vicinity  are  the  seat  of  the  prurigo.  Tepid  water,  or  lotions  containing 
an  alkali,  opium,  prussic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  calomel  and  lime-water,  acetate  of 
ammonia,  vinegar,  have  all  been  used  with  advantage,  and  have  all  failed  in  other 
caaes  to  afford  relief.  The  bichloride  of  mercury  and  lime-water,  two  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  lime-water,  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  local  applications.  Ointments 
containing  lead,  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  ammonio-chloride  of  mercury,  sometimes 
check  the  itching  when  the  lotions  recommended  have  proved  useless.  The  patient 
should  always  keep  the  preparation  which  answers  best  by  his  bedside,  so  that  when 
the  heat  of  the  bed  renders  the  itehing  severe,  he  may  bathe  or  anoint,  instead  of 
scratching,  the  part.  When  eczema  is  the  cause  of  the  itehing,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  the  ung.  sulphuris-hy^xxslilor.  are  the  most  frequently  successful  applicatiomi. 

Order  7. — Squah.«. 

rUyriaais. — Trifling  redness  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  skin,  with  furfuraceous 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  covering  the  part,  are  the  characters  by  which  pityriasis 
is  known.  Pityriasis  capitis  is  the  most  common  variety.  This  is  the  disease  known 
to  nurses  by  the  names  scurf  and  dandriif.  The  head  itehes,  and  directly  it  is  rubbed, 
quantities  of  little  scales,  formed  of  epithelium,  are  detached.  A  similar  afiection 
occasionally  occurs  at  the  bends  of  the  joints  and  over  a  limited  extent  of  the  trunk. 
When  it  has  existed  for  some  time  in  a  severe  form  on  the  head,  the  hair  often  comes 
out  in  considerable  quantity.  It  grows  thin,  but  does  not  come  off  in  patehes,  or  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  baldness. 

Pityriasis  rubra  is  the  name  formerly,  and  often  still,  applied  to  the  disease  when 
the  redness  is  more  decided,  and  there  is  roughness,  rather  than  detached  scales,  on 
the  surface.  It  occurs  in  patches.  The  most  common  exciting  causes  of  p.  rubra 
•are  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  to  a  cold  dry  wind  ;  and  frequent  wetting  dS  a 
part  of  the  skin  and  then  drying  of  it  by  evaporation.  Children  often  produce 
pityriasis  rubra  of  the  lips  by  wetting  the  surface  of  the  skin  around  the  mouth  with 
the  tongue.  No  doubt  many  of  the  cases  called  pityriasis  rubra  are  really  examples 
of  the  driest  forms  of  eczema. 

The  term  PiiyriasU  rubra  has  also  been  applied  by  Hebra  to  a  specific  disease 
of  the  skin,  quite  distinct  from  all  the  recognised  varieties  of  pityriasis,  but  pi^esent- 
ing  a  close  anatomical  affinity  to  psoriasis,  or  to  eczema  in  its  chronic  desquamating 
stage.     This  use  of  the  term  has  of  late  been  generally  adopted. 

Hebra's  p.  rubra  is  a  rare  disease  of  very  chronic  progress.  It  occurs  for  the  most 
part  in  persons  who  are  otherwise  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  appears  to 
be  incurable.  It  commences  with  congestion  of  the  skin,  which  is  either  univen^ 
from  the  beginning  or  soon  becomes  universal,  and  is  speedily  attended  with  a  ten- 
dency to  the  abundant  formation  and  separation  of  the  epidermis  in  large  dry  flakes. 
There  is  little  or  no  infiltration  or  thickening  of  the  congested  skin  at  any  time,  and 
little  or  no  itehing  or  other  sensory  discomfort.  The  congestion  and  desquamation, 
•however,  persist,  and  the  scales  often  accumulate  or  are  shed  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. The  nails  are  apt  to  suffer  as  they  do  in  eczema  and  psoriasis.  For  the  most  part 
the  health  does  not  suffer.  But  it  is  said  that  after  the  disease  has  persisted  for  many 
years  the  skin  is  apt  to  become  tender  and  more  or  less  disorganised,  and  the  patient 
is  apt  to  fiedl  into  ill  health  attended  with  loss  of  appetite,  emaciation,  and  debility. 

The  disease  chiefly  resembles  chronic  eczema  and  psoriasis.  But  there  seem  to 
be  obvious  differences.  Its  onset  and  early  phenomena  appear  to  be  characteristic. 
There  are  no  vesicles  and  papules,  and  no  fluid  exudation  as  in  eczema.  It  does  not 
occur  in  patehes,  as  eczema  and  psoriasis  usually  do.  And  there  is  (at  any  rate  antil 
quite  the  latest  stage)  an  absence  of  the  thickening  and  cracking  of  the  skin  which 
are  observed  in  the  chronic  and  .diffuse  forms  of  eczema  and  psoriasis. 
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Treaimeni, — A  solution  of  borax  as  a  deteiigent,  mild  afitrizigeDt  ointments,  and 
the  avoidance  of  hard  friction,  as  by  the  use  of  a  hard  hair-brush,  are  usually  all  that 
are  needed  in  the  treatment  of  pityriasis  capitis.  If  these  means  fail,  or  if  the  disease 
}te  very  troublesome,  the  following  liniment  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  :  ^ 
hydrarg.  ammon.  chlorid.  5j. ;  ol.  otivte  ^j.  M.  To  be  applied  to  the  head  with 
a  camel-hair  pencil.  When  the  hair  falls  out,  a  local  stimulant  often  stays  the 
mischief.  Equal  parts  of  scetum  cantharidis  and  spirits  of  rosemary  form  a  good 
liniment. 

In  simple  pityriasis  rubra,  zinc  ointment  and  the  avoidance  of  exposure  to  the 
exciting  cause  generally  effect  a  cure. 

Aperients  are  frequently  required.  In  severe,  extensive,  and  obstinate  cases, 
vapour  and  sulphui*  baths  are  often  useful. 

For  Hebra's  pityriasis  rubra,  warm  baths  and  oleaginous  and  other  emollient 
applications  are  serviceable. 

Psoriasis, — The  dLsease  now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  psoriasis  was 
formerly,  and  is  still  by  some,  divided  into  two  genera,  viz.  psoriasis  and  lepra. 
This  distinction  is  based  on  no  real  difference  between  the  two  affections. 

Psoriasis  is  a  chronic  disease  characterised  by  slightly-raised  red  patches  covered 
by  white  shining  opaque  scales. 

The  varieties  of  psoriasis  are  founded  on  the  shape,  size,  number,  or  situation  of 
the  patches.  Thus,  when  the  spots  are  circular,  small,  numerous,  and  irregularly 
scattered  over  the  skin,  the  disease  is  p.  guttata ;  when  they  are  long  and  brood,  it 
is  p.  diffusa ;  when  they  are  ring-shaped,  the  centre  assuming  a  healthy  appearance 
while  the  disease  is  spreading  at  the  circumference.  It  is  p.  vulgaris  or  p.  drcinata. 
It  was  to  patches  of  psoriasis  of  this  shape  that  the  name  lepra  vulgaris  was  applied. 
When  the  patches  are  in  the  form  of  twisted  bands,  a  very  rare  variety,  it  is  called 
p.  gyrata. 

As  to  the  varieties  named  merely  from  the  part  affected,  there  are  p.  pr»putialis, 
acroialis,  labialis,  palpebrarum,  palmaris,  dorsalis,  &c 

Psoriasis  in  all  its  forms  runs  a  very  chronic  course,  lasting  not  infrequently  for 
many  years.  When  cured,  it  is  prone  to  reour.  Some  persons  have  an  attack  of 
psoriasis  every  year,  some  two  in  a  year.  Spring  and  autumn  are  said  to  be  the 
seasons  when  these  attacks  occur. 

The  spots  of  p.  guttata  are  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  their 
centres  are  raised,  and  as  they  fade  their  centres  heal  first.  P.  guttata  occurs  on  the 
trunk  and  extremities.  The  spots  are  often  irregularly  scattered  over  the  whole  sur- 
face. It  is  common  for  a  few  spots  to  be  present  in  other  varieties  of  psoriasiB.  The 
twisted  bands  of  p.  gyrata  are  said  to  be  formed  by  the  close  approximation  of  separate 
s[iots  of  p.  guttata. 

P.  diffusa  begins  in  rather  broad  irregularly-shaped  angular  patches,  which  subse- 
quently coalesce.  Its  most  common  seat  is  the  extremities.  The  front  of  the  leg, 
fix)m  the  patella  to  the  ankle,  is  occasionally  covered  with  an  unbroken  patch  of  p. 
diffusa.  The  outer  aspect  of  the  forearm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  is  also  now 
and  then  the  seat  of  a  similar  large  patch.  When  p.  diffusa  is  very  severe  and  long 
continued,  it  has  been  called  p.  inveterata. 

When  the  ring-shaped  patches  of  p.  vulgaris  attain  a  very  large  size,  the  scales 
are  sometimes  wanting  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the  ring.  Under  such  circum- 
stances there  is  a  large  red  elevated  ring,  with  patches  of  scales  here  and  there. 
Within  this  ring  are  occasionally  rings  of  p.  vulgaris  entirely  covered  with  scales. 
The  local  accumulation  of  scales  in  psoriasis  of  the  scalp  is  often  enormous.  When 
psoriasis  affects  the  backs  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  most  painful  cracks  form  ;  the 
Kcales  in  this  situation  are  few.  The  itching  is  very  troublesome  in  some  forms  of 
psoriasis,  attaining  its  maximum  when  the  disease  afifocts  the  scrotum  or  the  labia 
pudendi. 

Dr.  McCall  Anderson,  in  his  work  on  psoriasis  and  lepra,  has  described  a  form  of 
psoriasis  in  which  the  scales  ai^e  veiy  Uiick,  and  so  much  thicker  in  the  centre  of  the 
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patch  than  at  the  drcumference  as  to  give  to  the  patches  on  a  saperfidal  examination 
the  appearance  of  crusts  of  mpia. 

The  red  patches  of  psoriasis  are  due  to  inflammation  of  the  cutis  ;  the  scales  U\ 
ezceesive  formation  of  epithelium  on  the  inflamed  surface. 

Neuman  ('  Wochenblatt  der  Gesellschaft/  1867),  from  his  minute  researches  into 
the  local  structural  changes  in  psoriasis,  concludes  that  psoriasis  is  an  affection  of  the 
skin  involving  chiefly  the  papillae  and  the  superficial  layer  of  the  ooriuniy  of  which 
the  characteristic  feature  is  the  excessive  formation  of  epidermis. 

Inflammation  of  the  skin,  attended  by  the  eflusion  of  the  ordinary  products  of  in- 
flammation, leaves  behind,  supposing  the  patient  to  be  disposed  to  the  disease,  a  stato 
of  the  part  &ivourable  to  the  formation  of  a  patch  of  psoriasis. 

Thus  a  lad  was  in  UniTersity  College  Hospital  8uff*ering  from  psoiiasis.  The  disease  had 
alinost  disappeared,  when  herpes  zoster  occurred,  ran  its  ordinary  coarse,  and  healed ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  scabs  sepamted,  and  that  stage  been  reached  in  which  only  a  faint  red  stain 
indicates  the  seat  of  the  herpetic  patches,  than  each  reddish  spot  covered  itself  with  scales— 
in  £ftct  was  converted  into  a  patch  of  psoriasis.  A  blister  was  subsequently  applied  to  tL« 
lad's  thorax.  When  it  had  healed,  and  the  stage  of  simple  redness  was  reached,  the  part  oo 
which  it  had  been  placed  covered  itself  with  scales.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  herpetic 
inflammation  and  the  inflammation  excited  by  the  blister  acted  especially  by  stimulating  th« 
vessels  or  the  nerves  or  the  formative  power  of  the  part.  Probably  ail  were  affected ;  the 
formative  power  being  disproportionately  afiected  from  the  general  state  of  the  health. 

As  bearing  on  this  question,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  p.  guttata,  if  the 
points  at  which  the  ppots  are  originating  be  carefully  sought  out  and  examined,  the 
redness  and  the  scales  will  be  seen  to  be  forming  at  the  orifice  of  the  hair-follicles,  not 
in  all  instances,  but  in  the  majority. 

Psoriasis  occupies  the  drier  and  coarser  parts  of  the  skin.  Hence  it  is  most 
common  on  the  knee,  just  under  the  patella ;  and  at  the  elbow,  on  the  skin  covering 
the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna.  In  regard  of  situation,  it  occupies  the  parts  which 
differ  most  in  texture  from  those  occupied  by  eczema.  When  the  patches  are  very 
numerous  or  very  large,  and  spread  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  arm,  or  from 
the  front  of  the  knee  to  the  ham,  the  disease  is  worse  or  more  extensive  in  the  coarser- 
textured  parts.  Thus  parts  at  which  the  sweat-glands  are  the  most  abundant  are  the 
chosen  seats  of  eczema,  while  the  same  parts  are  rarely  the  seat  of  psoriasis. 

The  loins,  according  to  Mr.  B.  Squire,  are  more  frequently  affected  than  any  oiher 
parts  of  the  trunk. 

Psoriasis  is  often  connected  with  deranged  stomach,  and  especially  with  a  v^y 
subacute  gastritis. 

It  is  never  communicated  from  one  person  to  another.  A  tendency  to  psoriasis 
is  undoubtedly  hereditaiy.  Psoriasis  is  a  common  syphilids.  Whenever  it  affects 
the  soles  of  the  feet  or  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  probability  of  its  origin  in  consti- 
tutional syphilis  should  be  investigated. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  eczema  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  with  psori- 
asis of  the  same  part.  There  is  occasionally  a  difllculty  in  separating  the  two.  In 
£ict,  eczema  of  this  part  is  occasionally  figured  as  psoriasis ;  the  thickness  of  the 
cuticle  prevents  its  being  raised  into  vesicles,  the  fluid  formed  is  small  in  quantity  and 
escapes  notice ;  the  consequence  is  that  the  chief  feature  of  the  case  is  the  peeling  of 
the  skin  of  the  palm.  The  most  frequent  exciting  cause  of  the  eczema,  viz.  carbonate 
of  soda  used  by  women  in  washing,  &c,y  so  changes  the  cuticle  as  to  aid  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  similarity  between  the  two  affections.  Excluding,  then,  the  syphilides 
psoriasis  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  a  much  rarer  disease  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  non-syphilitic  psoriasis  of  the  soles  oi  the  feet  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  seen. 

The  drier  forms  of  ecsema  of  the  neck,  extremities,  and  trunk  are  occasionally 
mistaken  for  psoriasis.  The  different  situation  occupied  by  the  two  diseases  suffices 
at  once  to  prevent  the  error,  by  suggesting  a  doubt  as  to  the  case  being  what  it  at 
first  sight  resembles.  A  careful  examination  of  the  part  shows  the  a|^parent  acales 
of  eczema  to  be  formed  of  dried  vesicles. 

Treatment. — Attention  should  in  all  cases  of  psoriasiB  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
stomachy  in  order  that  anything  approaching  to  subacute  gastritis  may  not  escape 
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observation.  Should  it  be  indicated,  then  the  diet  must  be  carefblly  regolated,  and 
the  internal  affection  made  the  first  object  of  treatment.  In  cases  where  there  is  no 
evidence  of  an  inflammatoiy  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  the 
treatment  is  determined  by  the  state  of  the  local  disease,  and  by  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient ;  if  the  patches  be  hot  and  bright  red,  an  antiphlogistic  regimen  and 
venesection,  or  aperients,  or  both,  according  to  the  age,  the  pulse,  and  the  strength 
of  the  patient,  are  to  be  first  employed.  Should  there  be  no  unusual  heat  of  the 
part  from  the  first,  or  after  the  active  symptoms  have  been  subdued  by  the  remedies 
above  mentioned,  liquor  potassie,  iodide  of  potassium,  tincture  of  cantharides,  and 
especially  arsenic  in  the  form  cf  Fowler's  solution,  are  the  most  potent  internal 
specifics.  Liquor  potassse  and  iodide  of  potassium  require  to  be  given  in  full  doses 
in  a  large  quantity  of  some  bland  fluid. 

Tincture  of  cantharides,  an  old  remedy,  was  employed  by  Biett,  who  thought 
very  highly  of  it,  and  by  it  alone  cured  a  large  number  of  obstinate  cases.  The  dose 
to  commence  with  is  five  minims  twice  a  day ;  it  may  be  gradually  increased  till 
thirty  or  forty  minims  are  taken,  in  divided  doses,  during  the  day.  Its  action  must 
be  carefully  watched.  Nausea,  colic,  diarrhoea,  and  troublesome  erections  of  the 
penis,  are  nid  by  Cazenave  to  be  the  occasional  consequences  of  its  employment. 

Arsenic,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  potent  of  the  remedies  used  in  the 
treatment  of  all  varieties  of  psoriasis.  The  dose  of  Fowler's  solution  is  three  minims 
three  times  a  day,  gradually  increased  till  eighteen  or  twenty  minims  are  taken,  in 
divided  doses,  during  the  day.  Each  dose  should  be  taken  on  a  fuU  stomach,  i.e. 
directly  after  meals.  Its  effects  must  be  attentively  watched.  When  any  signs  of 
its  disagreeing  occur,  it  should  be  omitted  for  a  few  days,  and  then  resumed  in  smaller 
doses.  The  evidences  oi  too  strong  action  are  inflammation  of  the  tarsi,  ophthalmia, 
nausea,  colic,  diarrhoaa,  and  a  troublesome,  dry,  paroxysmal  cough.  Other  internal 
remedies  which  have  been  said  to  be  occasionally  of  service  are  the  decoctions  of 
dulcamara  and  of  mezereon,  bichloride  of  mercury,  calomel,  and  pitch.  The  decoction 
of  dulcamara  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  vehicle  for  the  more  potent  tincture 
of  cantharides  and  liquor  potassee  arsenitis.  Copaiba  in  small  doses,  originally  re- 
commended by  Hardy,  is  said  to  have  proved  efiScacious  in  cases  not  bcoiefited  by 
arsenic.     (liveing,  *  British  Medical  Journal,'  November,  1869.) 

Local  remedies  suffice  in  many  cases  for  a  cure;  though  in  all  local  are  greatly 
assisted  by  internal  remedies. 

The  most  potent  external  application  is  unguentum  picis.  The  addition  of  a  little 
creosote  increases  its  efficacy.  Nitrate  of  mercury  ointment  may  be  used  when  the 
patches  are  of  small  extent.  Tepid,  vapour,  and  sulphur  baths  are  all  occasionally  of 
service. 

Ichthyosis  is  properly  classed  with  the  squamous  order.  The  name,  derived  from 
a  fancied  resemblance  which  its  scales  Lear  to  those  of  a  fish,  refers  rather  to  their 
abundance  than  to  their  arrangement,  as  the  absence  of  imbrication  marks  the 
complaint  in  every  stage  and  variety.  In  many  cases  the  scales  are  very  thick, 
dinposed  as  so  many  small  squares,  and  often  rendered  dark  or  nearly  black  from 
continued  exposure ;  they  are  specially  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joints,  as  the 
knees,  ankles,  and  hips ;  occasionally  on  the  clavicle,  and  in  females  around  the 
nipple. 

A  good  illuatration  of  ichthyoais  is  afforded  in  the  following  instaoce  of  S.  B.,  a  girl  14 
years  of  age,  admitted  into  hospital  in  1864.  The  scales  covered  every  part  of  the  body, 
except  the  9o1es  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the  bands,  where  the  skin  was  only  rough  ;  they 
were  also  absent  on  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  the  upper  lip.  Their  greatest  devek>pment  was 
attained  on  the  hips  and  elbows,  but  the  neck,  back,  and  outer  surface  of  the  limbs  were 
severely  affected.  The  large  scales  were  irregularlv  fissured,  and  some  of  them  curled  at  their 
margiii8.  Thickest  on  the  knees,  they  existed  as  large  flakes  on  the  abdomen  and  the  thighs. 
The  foreanns  on  either  aspect  were  covered  with  dark  rectangular  scalea,  which  became  circu* 
lar  or  oval  towards  the  wrist,  and  slightly  depressed  in  their  centre. 

Ichthyosis  is  always  congenital,  and  should  be  considered  rather  as  a  malforma. 
tion  than  as  a  disease.     It  is  never  contagious* 
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Such  are  the  characters  of  ichthyosis  as  thej  oocar  in  extreme  examples.  There 
are,  however,  many  cases  no  less  typical,  but  which  differ  from  the  preceding  chiefly 
in  the  disposition  of  the  scales.  The  latter  are  notahle  for  their  size  and  teauity,  m 
well  as  for  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  shed  and  again  renewed.  The  skin  abo 
inclines  to  a  reddish  hue. 

In  a  third  kind,  an  intermediate  stage  is  represented  between  what  might  he 
termed  pityriasis  and  ordinary  ichthyosis.  It  is  a  far  more  frequent  species  than 
those  just  described,  and  its  scales  are  thinner  and  more  abundantly  diffosed  than  in 
the  latter  affection.  In  common  with  the  rest,  this  complaint  is  congenital^  and  ni> 
such  it  differs  from  hereditary  psoriasis  in  not  being  declared,  or  at  any  rate  most 
rarely  so,  at  the  time  of  puberty,  or  yet  at  a  later  age.  The  meet  usual  period  for 
its  primary  manifestation  is  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  month,  and  seldom  is  it 
delayed  beyond  the  first  year.  It  commences  generally  on  the  scalp  and  face,  some- 
times on  the  back,  extending  from  thence  over  the  whole  surfiEhoe,  and  varies  from 
one  to  two  or  more  years  before  its  entire  effect  is  accomplished.  In  some  of  the 
worst  instances  of  its  occurrence,  it  is  associated  from  birth  with  a  deficiency  of  the 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes ;  and  in  cases  less  pronounced  these  may  be  but  partiallT 
present.  Although  at  its  origin  the  face  is  usually  involved,  the  disease  in  its  pro- 
gress sometimes  appears  partially  to  forsake  this  part,  and  to  become  finally  more 
confirmed  on  the  loins  and  legn.  The  patient's  garments  or  bed-dothefi,  as  in 
psoriasis  inveterata,  will  be  constantly  covered  with  numerous  scales,  which  are 
regenerated  almost  as  soon  as  shed.  The  skin  everywhere  feels  pretematurally  rough 
and  dry,  not  excepting  the  hands  and  feet ;  and  one  distinguishing  element  of  the 
complaint  to  be  often  noted  consists  in  that  al)sence  of  perspiration,  which,  in  canes  of 
severity,  would  seem  to  )je  complete,  the  skin  retaining  its  dry  character  even  in  the 
hottest  day.  As  might  be  anticipated,  the  condition  of  the  patient  thus  situated 
depends  in  no  slight  measure  upon  the  seasons,  the  disease  being  found  to  yield  to 
the  influence  of  mild  weather ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  readily  afiTected  or 
increased  by  cold.  In  winter,  or  in  a  piercing  wind,  the  patient  is  pretty  sure  to 
suffer,  particvdarly  on  any  surface  uncovered,  as  the  face  or  fingers ;  or  cdiould  he 
afterwards  approach  the  fire  or  become  otherwise  heated,  the  same  parts  tingle  and 
smart.  A  similar  result  will  sometimes  follow  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  in  summer ; 
which,  without  flaying  the  skin,  produce  great  initation  in  such  a  locality  as  the 
face.  In  other  cases  the  feet,  around  the  heels,  ai-e  apt  to  become  fissured  and  painful 
after  walking,  or  much  inconvenience  is  occasioned  from  the  friction  of  the  scales  in 
front  of  the  ankle  or  at  the  groin. 

A  yet  lower  type  of  ichthyosis — the  lowest  of  all — 1  would  b^  to  subjoin.  The 
subjects  of  it  are  distinguished  by  a  similar  want  of  perspiratoiy  action  of  the  skin 
as  in  the  last  named,  or  by  its  limitation  to  some  paiticular  region*  This  may  be, 
and  most  generally  is,  the  palmar  or  plantar  surface,  or  the  axillse,  or  the  face  and 
neck ;  and  I  have  known  a  small  space  on  the  loins,  or  the  front  of  the  chest,  the 
only  part  capable  of  secreting.  Sometimes  the  spot  thus  selected  constantly  perspires, 
or  it  is  only  the  great  heat  of  summer  which  induces  it  to  do  so.  Again,  the  presents? 
of  scales,  although  so  prominent  a  feature  in  all  other  forms  of  ichthyosis,  is  not 
remarked  here ;  and  scarcely  can  the  hand,  much  less  the  eye,  detect  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  integument  from  that  of  the  normal  state.  Such  patients  are  often 
remarkable  for  a  redness  or  fi-eshness,  as  it  might  be  said,  of  the  cheeks  ;  and 
particularly  is  this  noticeable  after  the  least  excitement  or  exeHion.  That  these  ca«ep 
do  in  reality  pertain  to  the  class  under  our  present  consideration  is  sufiidently  attest«d 
by  the  hereditaiy  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  by  the  evolution  of  its  higher  grades 
in  other  members  of  the  same  family  ;  and  not  seldom  its  occurrence  in  direct  descent. 
One  complication  I  must  likewise  add,  which,  almost  always  overlooked,  deserves 
mention  in  this  place — I  mean  its  occasional  association  with  prurigo.  The  latter  is 
in  many  instances  severe,  and  productive  of  the  utmost  annoyance  to  the  patient, 
whom  it  may  affoct  at  any  age,  from  early  life  to  youth,  and  beyond  it.  Towanls 
night  especially,  exiurerbations  are  wont  to  occur,  as  on  approaching  the  fire,  or  the 
same  takes  place  from  exposure  to  cold.     That  this  kind  of  prurigo  is  dependent  upon 
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the  state  of  the  skin  itself,  and  not  due  to  any  parasitical  influence,  is,  I  think, 
proved  to  demonstration  by  the  absence  of  any  such  exciting  cause,  and  by  the 
i*emedies  successfully  employed  for  its  removal. 

The  total  arrest  of  all  sensible  perapiration  in  ichthyosis,  and  its  partial  secretion 
ofily  in  some  of  the  modified  forms  of  this  complaint,  offer  an  interesting  subject  for 
investigation  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  urine.  The  result  of  certain  experi- 
ments which  I  undertook  some  few  years  since  on  this  question  *  pointed  to  the 
following  conclusions.  A  considerable  increase  in  bulk  was  observed  in  the  urine, 
which  was  only  faintly  acid,  and  of  low  specific  gravity ;  the  rate  per  cent,  of  urea 
was  small,  although  its  absolute  amount  remained  nearly  the  same — ^a  fact  which 
militates  against  the  usually  received  theory  of  the  elimination  by  the  skin  of  urea ; 
lastly,  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  were  hardly,  if  at  all,  affected. 

Most  writers  have  dwelt  on  the  greater  frequency  of  ichthyosis  in  the  male  as 
compared  with  the  female.  My  own  observations,  derived  from  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  cases,  rather  incline  the  other  way,  and  certainly  do  not  support  the 
opinion  that  ichthyosis  is  a  special  complaint  of  either  sex.  Instances  have  come 
under  my  notice  of  ichthyosis  invading  the  male  children  only  in  one  family,  and  in 
another  the  female ;  of  its  affecting  both  sexes,  the  offspring  of  the  same  parents ;  and 
again  of  its  ap|)earing  in  a  single  member  alone.  The  hereditary  nature  of  ichthyosis 
in  some  examples  is  unquestionable ;  and  I  have  recorded  one,  in  which  there  was 
evident  proof  of  the  direct  transmission  of  this  affection  though  six  successive  genera- 
tions. Instead  of  proceeding  in  an  immediate  line,  it  will  sometimes  show  itself  in  a 
collateral  branch  of  the  family ;  and  cases  are  not  rare  in  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  no  claims  of  lineage  are  allowed. 

Ichthyosis  may  exist  in  the  foetus,  and  in  a  most  aggravated  form.  In  these 
cases,  the  skin  appears  tightly  stretched  throughout,  and  over  the  trunk  and  limbs 
it  is  ruptured  in  transverse  or  parallel  lines.  The  eyes  are  fixed  in  consequence  of 
the  rigid  state  of  the  lids ;  so  likewise  are  the  lips,  which  are  converted  into  hardened 
bands,  and  expose  the  gums ;  and  no  vestige  of  an  external  ear  is  seen.  The  entire 
body  presents  an  assemblage  of  lozenge-shaped  spaces  or  intervals,  caused  by  a 
separation  of  the  fibres  of  the  cutis,  sufficiently  numerous  and  distinct  to  warrant 
the  appellation  of  a  *  harlequin  *  fcetus,  which  is  allotted  to  it.  The  only  museum,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  possession  of  this  remarkable  class  is  that  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
which  contains  four  excellent  specimens  of  this  singular  deformity  of  the  skin. 
A 1  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  history  is  attached  to  them,  I  was  fortunate  in 
learning  from  Mr.  Scarr,  of  Bishop's  S  tort  ford,  who  presented  one  of  the  above 
preparations  to  the  Hospital,  that  not  only  was  the  mother's  lalN)ur  in  this  instance 
perfectly  natural,  but  the  foetus  lived  for  some  seconds  after  its  birth  :  it  was  the  only 
one  of  several  children  that  exhibited  any  indication  of  ichthyosis,  and  no  hereditary 
trace  could  be  obtained.  I  may  add,  that  by  the  parent  the  complaint  was  attributed 
to  a  sudden  and  severe  fright  she  experienced,  when  attending  a  country  fair  at  the 
time  of  quickening. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  ichthyosis  as  general,  and  therefore  complete  ;  but  it 
is  by  no  meiins  invariably  so.  Instances  are  often  met  with  in  which  it  occurs  only 
in  a  partial  form.  These  l)etray  a  roughness  of  surface  varying  in  degree  and  extent 
in  different  cases,  but  chiefly  observed  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  limbs  and  on  the 
loins,  and  most  of  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  knees  or  other  large  joints.  The  scalp 
participates,  but  irregulai'ly ;  it  may  exhibit  at  a  single  spot  a  large,  thick,  and 
irregular  crust,  very  adherent,  and  coveitid  with  hair ;  or  in  other  cases,  separate 
white  patches,  scarcely  raised,  but  equally  tenacious  as  the  last,  and  penetrated  at 
various  points  by  hair.  In  the  regions  which  are  healthy,  |)erspiration  will  frequently 
be  found  continuous  and  excessive,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  more  general  deficiency 
of  the  same  secretion  elsewhere ;  nor  even  in  winter  is  it  altogether  deficient, 
particularly  in  such  places  as  the  palm  and  sole.  I  well  rememl)er  a  young  lady,  a 
private  patient  of  Mr.  Startin,  in  whom  this  disease  was  entirely  confined  to  the 


*  Nayler,  On  IHiteaten  of  the  Skin,  p.  64. 
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palmar  and  plantar  surfaces.  Her  father  waa  similarly  but  less  severely  atfecteH, 
while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  quite  exempt.  Still  more  recently,  an  exaiupl«' 
of  this  rare  affection  came  under  my  care  at  the  hospital  in  a  young  woman, 
20  years  of  age,  who  likewise  had  the  complaint  limited  to  the  hands. 

A  case  in  private  is  now  under  mv  observation  of  an  adult  patient,  who  perspires  everT- 
where  except  in  the  face,  which  is  always  dry,  even  in  the  heat  of  summer,  but  without  an? 
appearance  of  scales.  Of  his  two  children  the  youn^r,  a  boy  aged  3  years,  is  an  instanoe  of 
general  ichthyosis ;  while  the  other,  also  a  boy,  is  entirely  free. 

From  what  has  now  been  stated  of  ichthyosis,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  ased  the 
term  in  a  far  more  comprehensive  sense  than  has  hitherto  been  assigned  to  it.  Con- 
sidered from  this  point  of  view,  there  are  few  cutaneous  disorders  which  offer  » 
many  and  at  the  same  time  such  distinctive  degrees  of  comparison.  lb  varies  from  a 
general  roughness  of  the  surface,  which  may  be  scarcely  perceptible,  to  a  condition  of 
the  utmost  severity,  as  in  the  harlequin  foetus ;  and  between  these  two  extreme 
every  connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  development  is  complete.  Whatever  type  the 
complaint  originally  assumes,  its  tendency  is  always  to  revert  to  that  state,  and  mc^i 
seldom  to  exceed  it.  We  do  not  find,  for  example,  the  lower  varieties  of  ichthyotiLs 
however  modified  they  may  be  by  external  causes,  attain  a  higher  or  more  advanced 
grade ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  partial  ichthyosis  pass  into  a  more  general  form. 
1  would  also  mention  that  scarcely  a  single  case  of  ichthyosis  has  passed  under  my 
notice,  unattended  by  a  peculiar  malformation  of  the  external  ear,  and  notably  of  ite 
lobe,  which  might  be  taken  as  no  mean  exponent  of  the  d^ree  of  the  primary  disease 
involving  the  skin.  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  inquiry  when  examining 
a  harlequin  foetus,  in  which  no  trace  of  an  external  ear  remained ;  and,  in  prooeedin^ 
through  successive  deviations  from  this  example,  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
extent  of  malformation  was  observed,  until  the  opposite  limit  was  I'eached.  The  only 
apparent  alteration  then  consisted  in  the  lobe  being  connected  with  the  adjoining 
surface  of  the  cheek,  of  which  it  seemed  to  constitute  a  part. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  complication  of  ichthyosis  with  prurigo ; 
that  with  eczema  will  demand  a  few  words.  The  occurrence  of  ecsema,  although 
sufficiently  rare,  is  chiefly  found  in  ichthyosLs  when  the  latter  is  partial.  In  some 
instances,  the  eczema,  if  slight,  would  seem  to  be  accidental ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
clude that  in  the  greater  number  the  complication  should  be  regarded  as  congenital, 
returning  as  it  mostly  does  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  from  the  date  of  the  original 
disorder,  and  with  an  inclination  to  harass  the  patient  more  or  less  afterwards.  At 
first,  it  is  the  face  or  scalp  which  commonly  suffers,  and  then  the  complaint  spreads 
to  other  parts,  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  joints  ;  and  thus  we  find  that,  while 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  extremities  is  uniformly  rough  and  harsh,  the  inner  surface  in 
studded  with  eczematous  patches.  These  vary  in  degree  at  different  periods ;  but 
seldom,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  is  the  skin  wholly  free.  Sometimes 
the  eczema  developed  in  ichthyosis  is  due  to  syphilLs,  which  may  be  delayed  in  its 
outward  manifestation  until  the  second  or  third  year  ;  later  than  this,  no  ini^tance 
has  come  under  my  knowledge.  Such  cases  are  amongst  the  most  sevei-e  in  all  that 
concerns  the  extent  of  the  eruption  and  the  attendant  irritation.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
untux^ompaniod  by  loss  of  fiesh  or  syphilitic  cachexia. 

Among  the  occasional  accessories  of  ichthyosis,  for  the  name  of  complications  they 
hardly  deserve,  may  be  mentioned  an  undue  escape  of  tlie  lacrymal  secretion.  This 
happens  in  those  cases  where,  from  the  rigidity  and  consequent  retraction  of  the  skin 
of  the  cheek,  the  lower  lid  is  everted.  Another,  and  a  more  common  attendant, 
inasmuch  as  it  generally  selects  the  milder  examples,  is  the  occurrence  of  oorya^  and 
with  it  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  at  its  lower  port.  The 
coryza  is  often  easily  provoked,  and  may  continue  unchecked  throughout  the  winter 
months.  Again,  the  subjects  of  ichthyosis  are  more  than  others  liable  to  bronchitis 
or  catarrh,  or  they  suffer  habitually  from  cold  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  ordinary 
persons.  On  the  other  hand,  where  no  apparent  outlet  is  afforded  in  any  portion  of 
the  skin,  the  extreme  of  heat  is  still  more  di^caded  in  certain  instances,  although  they 
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happily  oonfitltute  a  minority.  It  is  not  mere  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  or  any 
kind  of  extraneous  warmth,  which  awakens  this  burning  sensation  in  the  skin,  once 
forcibly  expressed  to  me  by  a  patient  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  a^e,  who  had  had 
general  ichthyosis,  I  need  not  add,  all  her  life,  or  nearly  so.  The  heat  of  summer 
alone  is  enough  to  induce  it. 

There  is  a  species  of  so-called  ichthyosis  to  which  the  name  of  spurious  has  been 
given  by  some  writers.  It  is  a  product  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  has  no  connec- 
tion at  all  with  the  disease  under  review.  In  another  kind,  ichthyosis  cornea— h& 
remarkable  as  it  is  rare — I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned 
on  this  subject.  The  name  would  seem  to  have  originated  from  a  tendency  often 
noted  in  this  disease  to  produce  excrescences  on  various  parts  of  the  aflected  surface 
which,  by  their  increase,  become  developed  into  horns. 

The  prognosis  of  ichthyosis,  in  its  several  varieties,  is  unfavourable  as  regards 
complete  or  permanent  relief;  but  the  complaint  is  nevertheless  in  most  instances 
greatly  amenable  to  treatment.  After  a  time,  the  skin  becames  smooth,  and  scales 
are  no  longer  renewed — a  source  of  no  slight  satisfaction  to  the  patient.  The  mal- 
formation, however,  in  any  case  remains;  and  with  it  a  disposition  to  the  return  of 
the  disease,  which  may  be  provoked  by  many  causes,  such  as  exposure  to  atmospheric 
changes,  or  the  neglect  of  precautionary  measures ;  and  it  is  to  the  non-ful£lmeni^ 
of  the  required  conditions,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  general  health  and  the  state 
of  the  skin,  that  a  relapse  is  mostly  attributable.  I  have  known  ichthyosis  suc- 
cessfully relieved,  and  to  such  a  degree,  by  the  warmth  of  summer  alone,  that  during 
the  season  it  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ;  but,  with  the  approach  of  winter,  its 
true  cbai*acter  never  failed  to  be  declared.  In  this  class,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
restricted  to  the  less  serious  cases,  and  only  a  particular  section  of  them,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  removal  to  a  more  genial  climate  than  our  own  would  be  followed,  for 
the  time  at  least,  by  a  tolerable  exemption  to  the  patient  from  his  complaint.  I  have 
now  under  observation,  in  the  private  practice  of  Mr.  Startin,  a  boy  aged  1 1 
years,  the  subject  of  ichthyosis,  who  is  a  singular  exception  to  a  very  general  rule  in 
this  disease,  inasmuch  as  in  the  summer  months  he  derives  the  greatest  benefit  from 
a  residence  at  the  seaside,  and  even  from  bathing  in  the  sea.  The  first  example  of 
ichthyosis  recorded  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper  is  a  notable  instance  of 
how  much  may  be  gained  by  remedial  measures  properly  applied,  the  patient  being 
er^bled  to  return  to  her  ordinary  duties  as  a  domestic  servant  with  comparative 
comfort  as  regards  the  cutaneous  disorder,  thus  kept  in  abeyance.  In  the  milder 
cases,  in  which,  although  general,  the  limits  of  pityriasis  are  scarcely  exceeded,  much, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  lasting,  benefit  will  likewise  accrue  from  remedial  agency ; 
and  the  same  applies  with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  ichthyosis  in  its  paHial  form. 
In  that  kind,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  extent  and  thinness  of  the  scales,  and 
where  the  surface  partakes  more  or  less  of  a  reddish  tinge,  the  probability  of  even 
marked  improvement,  in  my  experience,  is  remote.  In  these,  the  severity  of  the 
disease  Ls  less  determined  by  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  cuticular  products  than  by 
the  general  completeness  of  the  complaint ;  and  of  this  we  have  sufficient  proof  in 
the  exposed  mucous  lining  of  the  lower  eyelids  and  the  lips,  as  well  as  in  the  mal- 
formation of  the  external  ear.  There  is  also  much  liability  to  exacerbations  and 
remissions,  a  sense  of  aching  and  burning  generally  preceding  an  attack.  The  fingers 
are  then  apt  to  contract  in  the  flexed  position,  and  likewise  the  elbows  and  the 
knees.  As  a  consequence,  transverse  cracks  speedily  arise  over  the  phalangeal 
ai-ticulations,  or  fissures  form  at  the  side  of  the  elbow  or  the  neck,  or  on  the  loins. 
While  this  condition  lasts,  the  patient's  distress  may  be  imagined  from  the  very 
helplessness  it  entails ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  such  a  case,  in  which,  during  an 
attack,  the  patient  cannot  move  in  bed  or  feed  herself  without  assistance. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  ichthyosis,  local  measures  will  be  found  of  great 
service.  Our  first  endeavour  should  be  directed  to  get  rid  of  the  scales,  and  to 
render  the  skin  as  far  as  possible  soft  and  supple.  This  is  l)est  accomplished  by  the 
aid  of  glycerine,  a  valuable  agent  in  many  diseases,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  IMr. 
Startin,  who  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  many  years  ago.'    Unlike 
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other  greasy  or  fatty  compoundB,  it  is  readily  miscible  with  water ;  and  hence  its 
efficacy  in  removing,  or  at  least  in  diminishing,  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  aldn  in 
ichthyosis.  It  may  be  turned  to  account  in  several  ways.  As  a  bath,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  six  to  eight  ounces  to  thirty  gallons  of  water,  and  at  a  temperature  of  94 
to  96  deg.,  it  will  prove  most  agreeable,  and  may  be  resorted  to  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  Although  it  signifies  little  at  what  time  of  the  day  the  bath  is  employed,  I 
generally  advise  its  use  in  the  afternoon  or  at  bedtime,  as  at  the  latter  {j^od  it 
mostly  secures  a  good  night's  rest ;  and  in  winter  particularly,  with  proper  precau- 
tions, the  patient  runs  little  risk  of  catching  cold  afterwards.  The  high  price  of 
glycerine  is,  however,  often  a  bar  to  its  use  in  this  manner,  fi-om  the  frequency  of 
repetition  it  entails ;  and  it  will  then  be  enough  for  the  patient,  after  taking  an 
ordinary  warm  bath,  to  sponge  the  whole  surface  with  a  quart  or  more  of  warm 
water  containing  two  or  three* ounces  of  glycerine;  or  he  may  use  the  latter  undi- 
luted, while  the  skin  is  still  wet.  This  last  is  not  only  an  economical  roode  of 
employing  glycerine,  but  it  is  one  of  gi*eat  service,  as  theieby  much  of  its  grea.*?y 
character  is  lost,  while  the  skin  retains  its  pliability  for  several  hours.  In  many 
cases,  the  bath  is  impracticable ;  in  such,  the  patient  should  be  told  to  grease  the 
surface  with  an  ointment  containing  camphor  and  glycerine — ^ten  grains  of  one  an«l 
^ixty  minims  of  the  other  to  each  ounce  of  lard.  This  is  to  be  applied  with  a  fold  of 
flannel,  and  any  excess  removed  by  the  same  means.  Sometimes,  in  lieu  of  an  oint- 
ment, castor-oil  is  preferred ;  while  any  objection  to  its  odour  is  readily  obviated  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  bergamot  or  bitter  almonds. 

When  the  scales  are  very  thick,  and  not  readily  removed  with  friction  or  soaking 
in  warm  water,  a  piece  of  pumice-stone  will  often  assist  in  detaching  them,  or  the  use 
from  time  to  time  of  glass  cloth,  such  as  is  employed  for  polishing.  The  thickness  is 
most  marked  in  ichthyosis  of  the  palms  of  the  hands,  or  when  it  appears  on  the  foot 
or  around  the  heel. 

As  regards  the  general  health,  tonics,  esj^ecially  those  containing  steel,  will  be 
commonly  indicated ;  and  of  these  none  are  better  than  the  sulphate  and  the  per- 
chloiide.  These  it  is,  in  most  cases,  advisable  to  combine  with  an  aperient,  from  the 
tendency  they  naturally  possess  to  produce  constipation.  The  diet  should  be  nutri- 
tive, consisting  largely  of  animal  food,  and  at  the  same  time  plain. 

While  the  above  remarks  were  passing  through  the  press,  an  opportunity  has  bvo 
afforded  me  of  observing  a  rare  example  of  ichthyosis  cornea.  The  aflected  surface  comprij«ed 
the  greater  part  of  the  skin  covering  the  right  clavicle,  the  elbows,  knees,  and  ankles  ;  al!«> 
the  backs  of  the  hands,  including  the  digits.  In  these  localities,  the  skin  presented  a  smooth, 
almost  glistening,  appearance,  and  was,  moreover,  of  a  yellowish  hue.  It  bad  lost  its  natural 
elasticity,  and  felt  indurated  to  the  touch,  like  a  piece  of  cartilage,  from  the  subcutaneoufi 
tissue  being  likewise  involved,  and  adlierent  above.  There  was  contraction,  in  the  semi- 
flexed position,  of  all  the  fingers — more  evident  on  the  right  hand  than  the  left,  from 
its  longer  duration,  and  evidently  produced  by  the  same  cause.  A  similar  state  existed  on 
the  toes. 

The  patient  I  refer  to  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Star  tin,  whom  she  consulted  for  the  first 
time,  June  1870.  Her  age  is  47.  The  catamenia  ceased  two  years  ago,  when  the  abo^e 
complaint  commenced  on  the  chest ;  and  since  then  it  has  appeared  in  other  and  distant 
parts.  There  is  no  lack  of  perspiration  generally ;  but  she  suners  much  from  exposure  to 
cold,  particularly  in  the  extremities.  Pain  is  felt  chiefly  over  the  knuckles  and  in  tht» 
feet,  especially  along  the  plantar  fascia  ;  and  so  severe  has  it  become  of  late  as  to  occa- 
sion much  dimculty  in  walking.     There  is  no  evidence  of  the  afl^ection  being  at  all  hereditary. 

The  extreme  infrequency  of  this  form  of  skin-disease,  described  by  French  writers 
as  sderema,  must  plead  my  excuse  for  thus  placing  it  on  record.  So  nearly  does  it 
correspond  in  many  essential  point«  to  a  similar  case  descnbed  by  Willan  in  his  work, 
page  209,  that  there  is  no  difi&culty  in  recognising  it  as  an  instance  of  what  this  close 
observer  has  been  pleased  to  call  ichthyosis  cornea.  In  all  that  concerns,  however, 
its  more  obvious  characters,  as  well  as  in  the  free  perspiration  of  the  surface  gener- 
ally, and  the  development  of  the  complaint  at  a  so-called  critical  period  of  life,  it  is 
distinct  from  that  class  which,  in  its  several  grades,  I  have  ventured  to  include 
under  the  common  term  ichthyosis.  Indeed,  its  sole  claim  to  the  latter  designation 
rests  on  the  homy  state  of  integument,  which  has  already  occasioned  permanent 
flexure  of  the  digits,  and  tlireatens,  unless  checked,  to  lead  to  more-extensive  results. 
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Order  8. — Tubercula. 


Acne  is  generally  described  as  an  ernption  of  pimples  or  '  van,'  situated  on  the 
face,  neck,  or  shoulders ;  very  chronic  in  their  course,  and  aiding  in  resolution  or 
imperfect  suppuration.  A  more  extended  signification  than  this  may,  however,  be 
^  ven  to  it.  Thus,  it  may  imply  simply  an  increased  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  follicles, 
or  their  inflammation ;  or  we  may  have,  superadded  to  the  ordinary  eruption,  a  vari- 
cose condition  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  with  or  without  hypertrophy  of  the  skin. 

Acne  commences  at  and  after  puberty,  and  rarely  shows  itself  as  a  primary 
affection  beyond  middle  age.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  incidental 
to  the  young  adult  of  either  sex.  The  peculiarity  of  the  eruption  ;  the  state  of  the 
skin  itself,  which  from  the  activity  of  the  sebaceous  glands  often  has  a  greasy  aspect ; 
the  numerous  black  points  at  the  extremities  of  the  follicles ;  and  lastly,  its  locality, 
render  the  diagnosis  of  acne  in  most  cases  an  easy  task. 

The  varieties  of  acne  are  the  following  : — acne  simplex  vel  punctata,  acne  indurata, 
acne  rosacea,  acne  sebaoea,  and  acne  syphilitica. 

Acne  simplex  is  distinguished  by  an  eruption  of  pimples,  varying  in  size  from  a 
pin's  hea<i  to  a  pea,  and  scattered  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  In  some  cases  it  is 
limited  to  the  face — the  forehead,  nose,  and  cheeks  being  mainly  attacked ;  or  it  may 
at  the  same  time  appear  on  the  sternum,  or  the  shoulders,  or  between  the  scapulae ; 
and  in  the  last  situation,  by  no  means  an  infrequent  one,  its  existence  is  often  not 
detected  by  the  patient.  The  pimples  are  hard,  shining,  and  red.  They  arise  in  suc- 
cessive groups,  and  each  pursues  for  the  most  part  an  independent  course.  Often 
they  may  be  felt  as  little  knots  or  tubercles  embedded  in  the  skin,  while  the  larger 
and  more  prominent  are  observed  in  various  stages  of  development.  Among  some  of 
the  earlier  pimples,  after  a  few  days,  little  yellow  spots  may  be  frequently  seen  at  their 
summits,  indicating  matter  beneath ;  but  if  this  he  let  out,  only  a  drop  or  two  of  pus 
escapes,  and  the  size  of  the  pimple  is  scarcely  diminished.  It  retains  for  a  considerable 
time  its  hard  circumference  or  base,  and  changing  in  some  cases  to  a  darker  colour,  as 
in  acne  indurata,  slowly  disappears.  Many  of  the  pimples  do  not  suppurate  at  all, 
and  in  others  the  pustular  stage  is  delayed  for  several  weeks. 

Interspersed  with  the  eruption  just  described,  and  indeed  noticeable  in  most  of 
the  varieties  of  acne,  may  be  seen  numerous  black  points  or  specks.  These  are  the 
apertures  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  loaded  with  secretion,  aud  rendered  black  from  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Besides  occupying  some  portion  of  the  face,  or  shoulders,  they 
may  be  frequently  observed  in  the  external  ear,  and  as  a  rule  are  hardly  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  skin.  Popularly  denominated  '  grubs,'  they  can  generally  be  dis- 
lodged by  the  aid  of  slight  pressure  applied  to  the  margin  of  the  speck,  when  a 
cylindrical  mass  is  squeezed  out,  composed  chiefly  of  sebaceous  matter,  besides  con- 
taining in  many  instances  a  minute  parasite,  the  aocntie  /oUiculorum.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  two  or  more  follicles  to  inflame  and  unite,  and  so  produce  a  good-siTed 
pustule ;  or  the  same  may  occur  to  a  single  follicle.  These  changes  are  often  noticed 
in  the  course  of  the  disease,  even  when  advanced  towards  recovery  ;  and  should  the 
complaint  be  severe,  small  boils  will  sometimes  be  found  in  adjacent  portions  of  the 
Hkin. 

In  acne  indurata  all  the  above  symptoms  are  aggravated,  and  the  disease  is  more- 
over distinguished  by  an  indurated  state  of  the  pimples,  and  their  confluence  in  lines 
or  furrows.  It  is  usaally  declared  at  a  later  age  than  the  preceding  variety,  and 
is  most  frequent  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  year.  In  its  progress  it  is 
remarkably  slow,  and  oftentimes  occasions  great  disfigurement,  which  is  apt  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  accession  of  furunculi.  The  latter  are  less  prone  to  suppurate  than  in 
other  kinds  of  acne,  and  are  commonly  oval  in  shape,  and  of  a  reddish  colour  ;  that 
these  contain  pus  we  have  sufficient  evidence  by  the  thick  and  yellow  secretion  which 
escapes  when  a  puncture  is  made  into  the  swelling.  As  recovery  ensues,  the 
apertures  of  the  follicles  long  remain  distinct  enough  to  be  plainly  visible,  while  the 
pimples  retain  a  livid  or  purple  base. 
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Acne  rosacea  iff  more  allied  to  erythema,  and  differs  in  many  respects  from  tbe 
former  varieties.  When  witnessed  in  early  life  or  at  puberty — :not  that  it  is  c<»ii- 
monly  a  disease  of  early  life — it  is  sometimes  severe,  involving  the  greater  part  of  the 
face,  to  which  it  is  always  confined.  At  this  age,  and  particularly  when  ooeorring 
in  the  male,  it  is  often  hereditary.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  acne  rosacea  is 
an  affection  of  middle  life,  and  in  women  is  frequently  worse  just  before  the  catameniA. 
The  redness,  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  is  at  first  perceived  only  after  meals^  and 
limited  to  a  small  patch,  usually  seated  on  the  nose  or  cheek ;  by  degrees  it  becomes 
permanent.  It  is  less  observable  in  the  morning,  but  assumes  a  brighter  tint  towards 
evening,  and  is  increased  by  hot  drinks,  as  tea  or  spirituous  liquors,  or  by  excitement 
or  exposure,  especially  if  the  patient  should  afterwards  enter  a  heated  ixmnd,  or 
approach  the  fire.  Pimples,  around  the  base  of  which  the  colour  is  always  intensified, 
spring  up,  indolent  in  their  nature,  and  tedious  in  attaining  maturity ;  sometimes  at 
the  summit  of  these  a  yellow  spot  is  seen,  denoting  suppuration  beneath  ;  or  small 
blind  boils  become  visible,  particularly  on  the  cheeks  or  chin.  In  many  cases,  and 
the  more  so  as  age  advances,  numerous  dilated  capillaiies  are  seen  in  or  just  beneath 
the  skin,  arborescent  on  the  cheek,  while  on  the  nose  they  are  often  longitudinal  in 
direction.  The  complaint  after  a  time  loses  its  transitory  character,  and,  peculiarly 
liable  as  it  is  to  relapse,  becomes  confirmed.  The  skin  no  longer  glides  beneath  the 
finger,  but  with  the  subcutaneous  tissue  becomes  hard  and  thickened,  and  finally  that 
hypertrophied  condition  is  beheld  which  betrays  the  disease  in  its  ultimate  stage. 

Acne  rosacea  is  sometimes  due  to  syphilis.  It  is  then  noticeable  for  the  crimson 
flush,  which  commonly  forms  a  continuous  patch  extending  over  the  greater  pcntion 
of  the  nose  as  well  as  the  adjoining  surface  of  the  face.  Developed  upon  it  are 
small  red  tubercles,  shining  and  semi-elastic  to  the  touch ;  they  are  chiefly  sitoated 
on  the  lower  end  or  towards  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  also  on  the  cheek ;  wh«i  on 
the  decline  the  redness  vanishes,  and  although  the  tubercles  may  be  scarcely  reoog- 
nised,  their  remains  can  still  be  plainly  felt  with  the  finger.  The  affected  part  is  in 
no  degree  painful.  It  lacks  the  burning  or  smarting  feel  which  so  often  attends 
acne  rosacea.  In  other  cases  syphilitic  acne  has  no  fixed  seat  of  election.  When 
the  pimples  around  it  suppurate,  small  brown  scabs  are  formed,  and  a  minute  ulcer 
is  left  at  the  apex.  After  this  has  healed,  a  depressed  and  circular  cicatrix  is  left, 
around  which  a  darkened  or  copper-oolonred  areola  lingers  for  a  long  time.  Another 
symptom  indicative  of  syphilis  is  the  absence  of  that  oOy  secretion  which  is  so  general 
an  accompaniment  of  acne. 

Acne  sebacea,  although  described  in  detail  by  most  foreign  authors,  is  sparingly 
alluded  to  by  our  own.  I  shall  principally  follow  Hardy  in  his  account  of  thi^^ 
affection,  which,  rare  in  this  country,  first  attracted  the  notice  of  Biett.  It  is 
described  as  occurring  in  three  forms — acne  s^bac^e  fluente,  concrete,  and  comeft. 
In  the  first  of  these,  the  sebaceous  matter  is  in  a  fluid  state,  and  constitutes  an 
unctuous  covering  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  secretion  is  unattended  by  pain 
or  itching,  and  is  often  abundant.  It  occupies  the  same  situation  as  the  other 
varieties  of  acne,  and  is  generally  intermingled  with  them.  In  the  second,  the 
fluid  concretes  into  a  scab,  varying  in  extent,  sometimes  occupying  a  large  space, 
and  in  colour  ranging  from  a  light  to  the  darkest  hue.  In  consistence  the  scab  is 
soft  and  easily  moulded,  and  in  recent  cases  removed  with  ease.  Although  similar 
in  locality  to  the  preceding,  it  sometimes  appears  on  the  scalp,  and  Bayer  relates  a 
case  of  acne  sebacea  of  the  scrotum.  The  last,  or  the  acne  s6bac^e  com6e,  is  identical 
with  the  ordinary  sebaceous  tumours.  (Hardy,  Maladies  de  la  Peau,  folio  100 ; 
1858.) 

Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  acne.  The 
subjects  of  it,  if  young,  are  in  otherwise  good  health.  Unripe  fruit,  or  great  in- 
dulgence in  beer  or  spirits,  or  insufiicient  diet,  will  produce  it ;  and  in  girls  it  is 
commonly  associated  with  irregularity  of  the  menses ;  venereal  excesses  may  give 
rise  to  it,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  worst  instances  of  acne  indurata 
are  occasioned  by  masturbation.  Acne  rosacea  is  sometimes  hereditary,  and  in 
those  who  are  thus  by  nature  predisposed,  the  disease  is  readily  induced  by  any 
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excess  at  the  table,  or  even  exposure  to  cold  and  wind  ;  or  it  may  be  derived  from 
artificial  heat,  as  in  cooks,  smiths,  and  that  numerous  class  who  are  constantly 
exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature.  The  origin  of  the  term  *  rosacea '  might 
almost  seem  to  imply  its  limitation  to  those  accustomed  to  deep  potations  of  wine 
or  other  fermented  drinks.  But  the  complaint  has  no  such  exclusive  restrictions, 
and  even  the  most  temperate  are  not  exempt  from  it.  Acne  rosacea  is  apt  to  occur 
in  women,  when  the  catamenia  are  about  finally  to  cease,  as  also  in  persons  who 
sufiTer  from  hiemorrhoi<1a  or  chronic  disease  of  the  liver.  There  is  an  eruption  that 
I  may  refer  to,  which  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  bromide  of  potassium,  taken 
internally  and  in  large  doses.  Although  it  might  be  mistaken  for  acne,  it  more 
approaches  impetigo  sparsa,  in  its  pustular  character  and  occasional  development  on 
the  scalp.  It  is  a  rare  complaint,  and  one  sui  generis,  as  strictly  speaking  it  exactly 
resembles  no  other  form  of  cutaneous  disease. 

With  respect  to  recovery,  much  will  depend  upon  the  duration  of  the  complaint, 
and  in  no  case  should  the  patient  be  led  to  expect  a  rapid  improvement.  In  acne 
indurata  of  a  severe  kind,  a  long  period  will  sometimes  elapse  before  any  decided 
benefit  is  gained,  and  the  same  applies  to  acne  simplex  or  punctata.  Still,  in  any 
of  these  forms,  as  well  as  in  acne  rosacea,  unless  the  latter  possesses  an  hereditary 
tendency,  a  favourable  issue  may  be  anticipated. 

Treatment. — ^In  considering  the  different  agents  for  the  treatment  of  acne,  we 
must  be  guided  by  its  cause,  continuance,  and  variety ;  and  where  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  attribute  it  to  any  error  in  diet,  or  to  amenorrhoea  or  other  influences,  the 
general  state  of  the  health  should  be  regulated  accordingly.  The  diet  should  be 
strict,  and  beer,  or  acid  fruits,  or  salads  especially  avoided.  If  the  long  accustomed 
stimulus  of  alcohol  has  been  suddenly  withdrawn,  it  will  be  advisable  to  return  to 
it  in  modeiate  quantity.  The  internal  exhibition  of  steel  and  the  addition  of  a 
purgative  will  commonly  fulfil  the  requirements  demanded  by  general  treatment. 
Arsenic  is  seldom  necessary  in  acne  punctata  or  indurata,  and  not  at  any  time  in 
the  other  forms. 

Local  measures  play  no  unimportant  part  in  the  treatment  of  acne ;  but  care  is 
required  that  they  be  not  too  stimulating.  A  lotion  containing  from  two  to  four 
grains  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  to  eight  ounces  of  rose-water,  with  the  addition 
of  half  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit,  will  prove  useful ;  it  is  improved  by  the  addition 
of  half  a  drachm  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  Sulphur  is  also  serviceable  in  acne,  and  may 
be  used  in  several  ways ;  employed  in  a  lotion  it  should  be  largely  diluted.  In 
other  cases  a  lotion  of  bbmuth  answers  extremely  well  in  combination  with  mercury ; 
one  drachm  of  the  trisnitrate,  five  gi*ains  of  the  bichloride,  a  drachm  of  spirit  of 
camphor  and  eight  ounces  of  water.  Among  ointments  I  may  mention  those  com- 
posed of  mercury  or  sulphur,  which  are  to  be  lightly  smeared  over  the  parts  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  at  night  before  the  patient  retires  to  bed. 

Before  applying  any  of  the  above  preparations,  the  patient  should  make  use  of 
a  rough  towel  dipped  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  thus  by  opening  the  pores 
of  the  skin  cleanse  the  surface  of  any  sebaceous  matter  that  may  have  collected.  In 
acne  punctata  he  would  also  do  well  to  rid  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  their  overcharged 
contents  by  making  pressure  at  their  sides  with  the  finger-nail,  when  a  little  cylin- 
drical yellow  mass  will  escape.  Any  small  pimples  already  on  the  verge  of  suppu- 
ration should  be  opened  with  the  point  of  a  lanoot,  or  if  of  larger  siase,  touched  with 
the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  To  remove  or  diminish  the  increased  capillary  secretion, 
when  this  exists  in  a  marked  degree,  various  means  have  been  devised.  Among 
the  best  is  strong  nitric  acid,  painted  over  the  paH  with  a  fine  glass  bruKh,  and  then 
immediately  absorbcil  by  blotting-paper.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  cafiillary 
vessels  will  be  seen  to  be  considerably  diminished  in  number  as  well  as  in  nze.  A 
repetition  of  the  same  acid  may  be  employed  to  any  spot  that  has  not  already  showed 
signs  of  disappearing.  When  acne  invades  the  chin,  the  latter  is  apt  to  become  sore 
and  painful.  Neligan  suggests  in  lieu  of  soap  for  those  who  shave,  a  Maturated 
solution  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  olive  oil      O.  N. 
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MoUuscum  is  characterised  by  round  elevations^  varying  in  sizB  from  a  hemp* 
seed  to  a  large  currant  or  a  hazel-nut,  with  a  dark  point  and  a  depression  on  the 
summit  of  each.  They  have  rather  a  translucent  appearance ;  the  colour  of  the 
skin  over  them  is  either  normal  or  pinkish  ;  occasionally  there  is  a  slight  lobulation 
in  them,  visible  through  the  skin.  Some  of  the  growths  have  no  central  depreasiitn 
and  no  black  point.  Some  have  a  broad  base  (ra.  sessile),  whilst  others  have  a 
peduncle  (m.  pendulum).  The  skin  over  them  is  usually  tense ;  it  is  oocafdonally 
wrinkled.  These  tumours  either  increase  slowly  in  size,  without  any  other  cb&nev>. 
or  they  ulcerate  on  the  surface  and  their  contents  escape,  or  they  inflame  and  alonirh 
en  masse.  They  have  been  commonly  believed  to  be  sebaceous  glands  hypertrophit^l 
and  altered.  Some  of  them  contain  a  white  waxy  or  semi-fluid  material,  and  a  ryad 
which  in  some  cases  consists  of  several  sacculi  opening  into  a  common  cavity^  Under 
the  microscope  are  seen  oil-globules  and  epidermal  cells  filled  with  granalar  matter. 
Others  are  more  fibrous  in  structure.  Dr.  Beale  ^  considers  molluscum  due  to  an 
alteration  of  tho  structures  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  hair,  especially  of  tlie 
cells  at  the  bottom  of  the  follicle  and  the  follicle  itself,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous  areolar  tissue. 

Dr.  G.  Simon  *  describes  two  forms  of  the  disease ;  one,  which  he  calls  moUuacnm 
simplex,  he  describes  as  due  to  an  extra  formation  of  oonnective  tissue  without 
any  change  in  the  hair-follicles  or  sebaceous  glands;  and  the  other,  which  he  ealU 
m.  contagiosum,  he  regards  as  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 

It  seems  probable  that  there  are  two  distinct  diseases  (both  called  molliiflrtmiV 
which  present  very  similar  naked-eye  appearances,  but  are  anatomically  quite 
diflerent. 

Bateman,  Cannave,  and  others,  used  the  term  molluscum  contagiosum  ;  l»iit 
most  recent  observers  do  not  believe  in  the  contagious  character,  and  drop  ih^ 
epithet  *  contagiosum.'  M.  Hardy  states  that  he  had  not  believed  in  the  conti^pou^- 
ness  of  the  disease  till  within  the  last  few  years,  during  which  he  has  seen  inataiHv^ 
of  what  seemed  to  be  evidence  that  it  could  be  thus  profiagated.  He  thinks  that 
this  property  is  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  branched  tubes  oontaiuini?  tin* 
spores  of  a  cryptogamic  plant,  which  he  believes  are  constantly  to  be  found  in  the 
tumours  of  molluscum.  Professor  Hebra,  on  the  other  hand,  has  tried  to  propagat«* 
the  disease  by  rubbing  the  contents  of  the  tumours  on  diflerent  parts  of  the  akin 
without  any  result.  The  usual  seats  of  molluscum  are  the  trunk  (either  back  cr 
front),  the  neck,  face,  and  scrotum.  It  is  not  attended  with  any  const! tationu' 
distui'banoe.  It  may  exist  at  any  age,  but  is  most  commonly  met  with  ir 
children. 

TreatmeTit, — This  is  purely  local.  The  tumours  may  be  laid  open,  and  the  interior 
rubbed  with  lunar  caustic.  If  attached  by  a  pedicle,  they  should  be  snipped  off  tavA 
the  base  cauterised. 

T.  H. 

Lupus. — The  chief  characteristic  of  lupus  is  its  devastating  tendency.  \\litwT«T 
situated,  the  skin  is  there  destroyed,  and  finally  replaced  by  a  permanent  ckmtni.. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  limited  in  its  ravages  to  the  skin ;  sometimes  it  oocatok«i« 
an  utter  obliteration  of  the  features ;  in  other  cases  it  ends  in  a  loss  of  carttla^ ;  aiid 
in  more  rare  instances  of  bone.  Generally  of  tubercular  origin,  it  may  be  auooevdtti 
by  ulceration  of  a  most  active  or  else  of  a  most  indolent  kind ;  or,  again,  no  uloeratius 
whatever  may  be  observed  throughout.  Never  contagious,  and  seldom  hereditarr  . 
situated  commonly  on  the  face ;  disposed  to  bleed  from  slight  caoaes,  and  almiri: 
always  aggravated  by  exposure ;  lupus,  from  its  diversity,  is  not  eaaily  descrihed  in 
exact  terms.  Lupus  may  be  said  to  admit  of  the  following  divisions :  Tubercal.^ 
lupus,  strumous  lupus,  exeilent  lupus,  syphilitic  lupus,  impetiginous  lapoa,  and  ery- 
thematous lupus. 

Tubercular  lupus  is  strictly  a  disease  commencing  in  early  life,  for  the  most  (lan 

'  Path.  Soc,  Trans,  vol.  vi,  p.  31  ?1. 

'  iJie  Bautkrank/ieitm,  ^c,  Berlin,  1861,  pp.  2.16,  364. 
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ap{)eaniig  between  the  ages  of  two  years  and  seven,  and  seldom  primarily  developed 
beyond  the  period  of  puberty.  The  affection  is  usually  represented  by  a  number  of 
distinct  tuberolas,  forming  an  isolated  patch,  and  disposed  on  some  piuli  of  the  face, 
as  the  cheek  or  nose.  The  tubercles  are  of  a  reddish  hue,  slightly  flattened  at  their 
HummitH,  and  in  size  ranging  from  a  rape  seed  to  a  split  pea.  Their  colour  is  modified 
by  circumstances,  and  although  at  times  pale,  it  is  generally  heightened  by  such  agents 
as  mental  excitement  or  the  warmth  of  a  heated  room.  JBe^ning  as  a  tubercle,  fre- 
quently no  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  the  complaint  may  remain  stationary  for  months,  ere 
it  exhibits  any  signs  of  increase.  At  length  enlarging  at  its  circumference,  it  presents  an 
irregularly  flattened  surface,  slightly  elastic  to  the  touch,  of  a  dull  or  imperfectly  red 
colour ;  and  bounded  by  a  well-defined  margin,  which  in  the  direction  of  ita  growth  is 
studded  with  smaller  and  similar  deposits.  Sometimes  crusts,  not  unlike  those  of  eczema, 
may  be  observed  upon  it,  which  if  forcibly  removed  are  followed  by  bleeding,  and  even  by 
ulceration,  or  the  same  result  may  happen  from  a  blow  ;  but  if  undisturbed,  ulceration 
does  not  occur.  In  other  instances,  scales  rather  than  crusts  are  formed  of  the  thinness 
of  tiissue-paper,  adherent  in  their  centre,  and  curled  and  white  at  their  edges.  Under 
treatment  the  tubercles  disappear  by  interstitial  absorption  rather  than  by  ulceration, 
and  leave  in  their  room  small  white  and  indelible  cicatnces.  Sometimes  the  patch, 
level  and  of  a  whitish  hue  in  the  middle,  shows  at  its  border  a  numlier  of  irregular 
tubercles ;  or  its  whole  surface  is  pretematurally  smooth,  mottled,  and  dotted  with 
tortuous  capillaries.  Seldom  at  any  time  of  its  career  is  tubercular  lupus  attended 
by  pain.  It  is  a  source  rather  of  discomfort  than  of  distress  to  the  patient,  whose 
health  continues  unaffected.  Associated  in  a  slight  majority  of  cases  with  struma, 
as  proved  on  inquiry  into  the  history,  although  not  often  evincing  any  of  its  external 
signs,  tubercular  lupus  exhibits  a  slowness  in  its  progress  unequalled  by  any  other 
vaiiety  ;  and  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  the  disease,  originating  as  just  described, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  and  more,  not  exceeding  in  diameter  that  of  a  crown 
piece. 

Commencing  like  a  small  boil,  strumous  lupus  is  distinguished  by  a  tendency  to 
pass  into  a  state  of  superficial  ulceration,  unaccompanied  mostly  by  pain.  The  sore 
thus  established  does  not  easily  close.  Sometimes  it  is  all  but  healed  when  ulcera- 
tion breaks  out  afresh,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated  again.  It  is  not  so  destructive 
an  the  exedent  variety,  and  pursues  its  serpiginous  course  with  slight  progress  for 
years.  When  a  part  has  healed  for  a  considerable  time,  the  central  portion  will  in 
many  cases  be  smooth  and  dull  white,  firm,  and  quite  devoid  of  all  natural  resiliency. 
In  other  cases,  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  appears  more  or  less  glazed,  with  a  few 
thin  yellow  crusts  upon  it,  concealing  a  number  of  small  and  superficial  ulcers ;  or 
the  disease,  soon  after  its  origin,  may  lie  dormant  for  a  long  interval,  and  then  give 
rise  to  a  circumscribed  sore  covered  with  a  scab.  Such  is  the  varied  course  which 
strumous  lupus  may  assume.  When  seated  on  the  cheek,  which  it  is  in  most  oases, 
eversion  of  the  lower  lid  sometimes  takes  place  from  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrices, 
and  exposes  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  conjunctiva ;  and  hence  a  constant  overflow 
of  its  secretion,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  patient ;  or  beginning  on  one  cheek,  the  com- 
plaint may  pass  ribbon-like  beneath  the  lower  jaw  to  a  similar  spot  on  the  other 
side.  Another  situation  not  very  uncommon  for  strumous  lupus  is  the  back  of  the 
hand  or  the  forefinger;  and  it  is  more  usual  on  the  upper  than  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. 

The  eos^dnU  is  the  most  frequent  variety  of  lupus.  Taking  rise  as  a  small  hard 
tubercle,  it  merges  after  a  variable  period  into  the  suppurative  stage,  and  becomes 
covered  with  a  scab.  The  disease  may  be  circumscribed  and  limited  to  a  single 
spot.  More  commonly  other  tubercles  appear  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which 
pass  through  a  similar  stage  to  the  first.  When  situated  on  the  nose,  for 
which  lupus  ex^d^ns  seems  to  have  a  special  predilection,  a  number  of  crusts  may 
generally  be  seen  to  involve  its  lower  part,  adherent  and  of  a  greonish^yellow  tinge. 
Should  they  be  removed,  a  thin  light  yellow  fluid  may  cover  an  excavated  ulcer  :  or 
in  place  of  any  secretion,  a  red  granular  surface  only  is  left,  which  bleeds  on  the 
least  pressure.     So  soft  indeed  is  the  p.art,  that  several  of  the  granulations  are  often 
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entangled  between  the  blades  of  the  forceps  employed  to  detach  the  scab.  LupiLs 
exedens  sometimes  attacks  the  nose  from  within ;  its  mucous  membrane  first  becomes 
increased  in  vascularity  as  well  as  swollen  at  a  certain  spot,  and  a  small  cmst  is 
established,  which  in  most  cases  is  picked  off  by  the  patient.  Uloeraticxi  still  goes  on 
beneath  a  new  crust,  and  at  length  perforation  takes  place,  should  the  septom  be  the 
seat.  Lupus  exedens  may  exist  in  other  parts  at  the  same  time,  as  on  the  neck,  or 
little  toe,  or  on  one  of  the  fingers,  proceeding  in  its  course  to  the  complete  destnicHon 
of  the  latter ;  or  it  may  spread  over  the  whole  face  and  scalp.  Sometimes  no  pain  of 
any  kind  is  experienced  ;  occasionally  a  sense  of  itching  is  felt,  worse  towards  night 
and  generally  after  meals,  or  only  after  certain  articles  of  food  have  been  taken. 
The  disease  is  almost  invariably  increased  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wind,  and  oft«n 
aggravated  at  the  catamenial  period.  The  consequences  of  lupus  exedens  vary  with 
its  situation  and  the  stage  at  which  it  has  yielded  to  remedies.  Thus,  if  treated  at 
an  early  period,  as  when  on  the  nose,  no  visible  alteration  may  remain  beyond  a 
slightly  indented  scar ;  or  in  a  stage  removed  from  this,  the  end  of  the  nose  may  be 
pointed  and  irregular ;  or  should  the  cartilage  be  destroyed,  a  smooth  and  polished 
appearance  is  given  to  that  portion  which  remains.  On  the  cheek,  the  resulting  scar 
if  small  in  its  outline  is  sometimes  of  a  colour  inclining  to  purp!e;  bpt  when  more 
extensive  or  in  other  parts,  the  cicatrices  constitute  white  and  thickened  bands 
similar  to  those  produced  by  a  bum.  When  the  disease  encircles  the  month  or  one 
or  both  of  the  nasal  apertures,  they  sometimes  become  contracted  as  cicatrisation 
ensues.  Lupus  exedens  may  occur  on  the  upper  lip  immediately  below  the  septum  of 
he  nose,  the  cartilage  of  which,  as  well  as  the  lateral  cartilages  themselves,  soon 
become  involved  in  one  common  destruction. 

Syphilitic  lupus  is  sometimes  manifested  by  the  efiects  of  constitutional  syphilis 
being  superadded  to  the  ordinary  signs  of  lupus,  particularly  of  the  strumous  and 
exedent  varieties.  Seldom  can  any  reliable  conclusions  be  drawn  from  the  patient's 
history.  Its  situation  and  its  multiplicity  should  be  taken  into  account.  Thus  it 
may  attack  the  forehead  or  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  invade  at  the  same  time  a 
great  part  of  the  upper  extremity.  I  have  seen  it  occasionally  attack  the  buttocks  : 
a  serpiginous  or  horseshoe  form  is  very  characteristic  of  a  syphilitic  taint.  Sometimes 
we  observe  one  or  several  patches  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  having  a  smooth  centre 
but  a  raised  and  rugged  margin,  partially  covered  with  crusts  and  much  inclined  to 
bleed.  These  patches  are  not  uncommon  on  the  forearm  near  the  wrist ;  a  case  in  a 
chUd  of  about  8  years  of  age  was  under  my  care  at  the  Hospital,  in  which  the 
complaint  was  situated  on  the  calf  of  the  leg.  In  another  and  opposite  kind,  but  not 
the  less  syphilitic,  the  disease  destroyed  the  lower  part  of  the  nose  in  a  young  woman, 
and  the  margins  were  surrounded  with  dense  and  quickly-growing  tubercles.  It  ia 
not  necessary  that  the  complaint  be  severe  in  order  to  be  syphilitic,  but  it  may 
nevertheless  owe  its  severity  to  such  constitutional  taint.  The  worst  case  of  the 
kind  which  has  occui*red  to  me  was  that  of  a  boy  aged  13  years,  an  outpatient  of 
the  Hospital,  who  had  been  suffering  from  this  complaint  ever  since  he  was  three 
years  old.  The  nose  became  quite  destroyed,  and  the  mouth  reduced  to  an  aperture 
scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger.  None  but  those  about  him  could  under- 
stand his  altered  articulation.  The  teeth  were  nearly  all  destroyed,  and  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  he  lost  his  left  eye. 

Impetiginous  or  papulo-jmstular  lupus  is  a  name  applied  by  Mr.  Startin  to  that 
species  of  lupus  the  external  characters  of  which  resemble  those  d  impetigo.  The 
disease  mostly  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  face,  either  as  one  large  ami 
irregular  patch  or  else  subdivided  into  smaller  groups.  In  any  case  the  suppuration 
ia  abundant,  and  the  crusts  are  yellow  and  easily  separated.  The  latter  are  neither 
curled  at  their  circumfei^nce,  like  those  of  eczema,  nor  yet  raised,  as  in  porrigo  :  and 
if  removed  are  quickly  renewed.  When  the  scabs  ai-e  circumscribed,  the  surrounding 
skin  is  often  inflamed,  but  it  still  retains  its  natural  elasticity.  Impetiginous  lupus 
is  often  engrafted  upon  struma. 

Among  the  mora  immediate  causes  of  lupus,  the  receipt  of  some  local  injiuT  i< 
often  assigned  by  the  patient  as  the  occasion  of  its  first  appearance,  and  hence  iL<; 
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origin  is  frequently  attribnted  to  a  blow  or  scratch.   Sometimes  it  Lb  reported  to  have 
succeeded  a  severe  fright,  or  other  strong  mental  emotion. 

Treatment, — In  the  local  treatment  of  lupus  exedens,  when  the  part  is  covered  as 
it  usually  is  with  a  firmly  adherent  scab,  the  latter  should  be  removed.  In  slight 
cases  this  is  accomplished  with  a  pair  of  ordinary  dressing-forceps ;  but  in  the  more 
severe,  the  scabs  or  crusts  should  be  previously  moistened  with  rags  dipped  in  hot 
water,  or  with  a  poultice.  To  the  surface  now  exposed  we  apply  for  a  few  seconds  a 
little  cotton  or  carded  wool,  to  soak  up  any  pus  or  blood ;  and  as  soon  as  it  ia  thus 
cleansed,  the  part  should  be  touched  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  cut,  if  requisite, 
to  a  point ;  or  else  painted  by  means  of  a  glass  brush  with  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury. 
Sometimes  it  is  expedient  to  conceal  the  immediate  effect  produced  by  the  acid, 
which  is  easily  done  by  covering  the  surface  with  a  piece  of  red  blotting-paper,  and 
then  painting  the  latter  with  collodion.  No  interference  is  to  be  allowed  with  the 
eschar  occasioned  by  the  caustic.  After  it  has  come  away,  the  surface  should  be 
wetted  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  a  weak  nitric  acid  lotion  ;  if  it  still  looks  un- 
healthy, a  second  application  of  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  will  be  required,  and  may 
be  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks.  In  other  cases,  in  which,  as  recovery 
ensues,  a  red  and  granulating  surface  is  left,  we  may  substitute  with  advantage 
carbolic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  lotion,  and  this  should  be  applied  over  the  thin  scales 
which  have  replaced  the  former  scabs.  In  lupus  exedens,  and  particularly  if  it  be 
conjoined  with  struma,  cod-liver  oil  will  prove  a  valuable  remedy.  In  what  manner 
it  is  assisted  by  mercury  is  not  clear,  but  given  in  combination  with  this  mineral,  as 
half  a  grain  of  calomel  with  opium  every  alternate  night,  or  three  times  a  week,  its 
efficiency  is  much  increased. 

In  tubercular  lupus,  the  tubercles  should,  as  in  the  exedent  variety,  be  touched 
at  their  summits  with  a  similar  caustic.  It  matters  little  which  is  employed,  the 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  nitric  acid,  or  caustic  potash  ;  but  each  should  always  be 
of  the  strongest  kind,  and  never  applied  over  too  extensive  a  surface  at  one  time. 
Tubercular  lupus,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  admits  of  no  other  local  treatment.  The 
caustic  requires  to  be  repeated  at  intervals,  until  the  tubercles  are  nearly  reduced 
to  the  level  of  the  skin ;  for  if  allowed  to  extend  deeper,  little  excavations  or  pits 
remain,  which  should  be  avoided.  The  patient  should  be  cautioned  that  considerable 
inflammation  is  apt  to  follow  the  use  of  the  caustic  agent,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
that  three  or  four  days  or  more  will  often  elapse  before  it  abates.  As  regards  consti- 
tutional treatment,  cod-liver  oil  and  mercury  may  be  given,  as  in  the  other  forms. 

Although  by  these  means  we  shall  succeed  in  reducing  the  tubercular  nuws  to  the 
lowest  point  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  what 
was  before  an  unsightly  object  now  scarcely  perceptible,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  tubercles  are  very  likely  to  form  again,  and  this  tendency  must  be  accord- 
ingly corrected.  In  no  kind  of  lupus  is  the  tendency  to  recur  more  frequently  shown 
than  in  the  tubercular  variety. 

In  strumous  and  in  the  papulo-pustular  lupus,  when  the  suppuration  is  free,  and 
the  ulceration  superficial,  an  arsenic  and  calomel  caustic  *  will  be  most  useful.  Some- 
times in  children  this  is  too  stimulating,  and  calomel  alone  is  the  better  application. 
These  cases  are  seldom  able  to  bear  the  more  Hcvore  caustics ;  they  are  more  likely  to 
improve,  as  well  as  the  syphilitic  lupus,  should  the  ulcerated  Kurface  be  extensive,  by 
the  application  of  a  weak  nitric  acid  lotion  and  the  trisnitrnte  of  bismuth. 

Plastic  operations  for  the  restoration  of  the  nose  from  lupus  have  been  performed 
within  the  last  few  years  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Dublin.  Time,  however,  furnishes 
the  only  safe  ground  on  which  to  base  our  conclusions  as  to  their  success.  Tried  by 
this  tent  the  final  issue,  even  in  selected  instances,  has  not  been  such  as  to  lead  me  to 
anticipat-e  a  hopeful  result  from  operative  interference.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  we 
have  diseased  tissue  to  deal  with,  and  hence  sloughing  of  the  part  is  a  likely  contin- 
gency— an  event  which  mars  the  best  operation  ;  for  unless  union  takes  place  by  the 

'  It  is  made  thus:— acid  i  areeniosi,  gr.  iij.;  hvdraiyyri  biMulpliureti,  fJT.  ij. ;  hydrarpyri 
chloridi,  ^j.  The  powder  in  made  into  a  pante  with  water,  and  applied  with  a  camel-hair 
brutih  after  the  scao  in  removed. 
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iii*st  intention,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  rendered  worse  than  before.  Again, 
there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  forming  a  proper  septum,  which,  should  the  disease 
return,  is  almost  sure  to  be  destroyed.  But  the  strongest  objection  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  new  structure  has  finally  dwindled  or  d^enerated,  after  apparent 
success  has  at  first  been  gained. 

Sometimes  we  are  called  upon  to  repair  the  ravages  produced  by  destruction  of 
tissue  in  the  lips,  over  whicb  the  saliva  is  always  dribbling.  In  such  a  case  our  first 
endeavours  should  be  directed  to  promote  cicatrisation,  an  obstacle  to  which  is  often 
to  be  found  in  an  offending  tooth.  A  well-marked  case  of  this  character  was  that  of 
a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  who  had  long  been  an  out-patient  under  Mr.  Startin. 
After  the  surface  had  healed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
lower  lip,  which  was  almost  wholly  destroyed,  by  an  artificial  one  formed  of  guttA 
percha  and  afterwards  stained  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  skin.  This  was  attach<>d 
by  either  end  to  an  elastic  band,  which  passed  round  the  back  of  the  head  and  serveii 
to  keep  it  in  position.  By  the  aid  of  this  simple  contrivance  the  patient  could  par- 
take of  his  food  with  compamtive  comfort.  He  was  also  able  to  resume  his  work  as 
a  gardener,  without  being  subjected  to  those  personal  annoyances  which  his  former 
disfigurement  frequently  gave  rise  to. 

The  subject  of  erythemcUous  lupvs  has  received  so  little  attention  from  writers  on 
diseases  of  the  skin,  that  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  dwelling  at  greater  length  than 
usual  on  this  not  uncommon  variety. 

Erythematous  lupus  is  not  a  complaint  of  childhood,  and  is  extremely  rare  before 
puberty  ;  it  pertains  rather  to  middle  life.  The  influence  of  sex  is  remarkable,  and 
the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  the  female  in  comparison  with  the  male  may  not 
be  unduly  represented  at  eight  or  ten  to  one.  Unlike  other  kinds  of  Inpns,  the  ery- 
thematous is  met  in  the  higher  equally  as  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  society  ;  occupa- 
tion, indeed,  would  seem  to  have  little  power  in  its  primary  manifestation,  however 
it  may  affect  the  issue,  as  in  those  callings  which  demand  continued  exponure,  whether 
to  extreme  heat  or  cold.  Again,  erythematous  lupus  is  commonly  associated  with 
good  health,  and  as  an  affection  of  the  skin  it  occurs  alone,  being  seldom  attended  or 
followed  by  any  other  cutaneous  complaint.  Liu^tly,  the  diKea£;e  is  in  no  degree  here- 
ditary, nor,  I  may  add,  contagious. 

The  earliest  sign  of  the  eruption  is  in  general  denoted  by  an  erythematous  patch 
on  the  face,  usually  the  cheek,  but  it  may  be  the  nose  or  forehead,  which,  at  first  only 
temporary,  becomes  afterwards  permanent.  When  the  patient  has  what  is  called  a 
high  colour,  the  preliminary  redness  is  sometimes  scarcely  noticed,  while  in  an  oppo- 
site class  its  occurrence  is  at  once  observed  ;  in  many  instances,  before  assuming  a 
persistent  character,  it  appears  only  at  a  particular  time,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
summer  months,  and  again  returns  during  a  like  period  for  two  or  more  con8eruta\-e 
seasons.  There  are  now  developed,  on  or  near  the  centre  of  the  patch,  small  white 
soiles  which  increase  in  number  until  they  approach  its  edge,  where  a  clearly  defined 
border  is  left.  The  scales  occur  in  two  forms,  either  as  scurf  or  as  a  crust,  but  in 
either  case  they  closely  adhere  to  the  surface. 

The  former  of  these  varieties  is  the  most  frequent,  and  as  a  rule  is  accompanied 
by  a  sense  of  heat  and  itching  in  the  part,  particularly  if  the  patient  be  exposed  to  a 
cold  wind  or  the  warmth  of  a  fire.  It  terminates  either  in  a  white  cicatrix,  which  as 
a  rule  is  on  a  level  throughout  with  the  surrounding  skin,  destitute  of  scales,  and 
devoid  of  any  hardness ;  or  in  complete  recovery. 

In  the  second  variety  the  crust,  as  it  may  be  truly  styled  from  its  thickness,  is 
not  detached  without  difficulty  from  the  skin,  and  when  removed,  there  are  seen  on 
its  under  or  attached  surface  a  number  of  minute  projections  which  dip  into  the 
follicles  of  the  cutis,  and  render  more  intimate  the  connection  between  the  two.  A 
further  stage  consists  in  the  following  curious  condition,  which  the  part  thus  affected 
undergoes.  The  crust  has  disappeared,  and  a  peculiar  mottling  of  the  skin  is  left, 
which  may  be  likened  to  the  dotted  sui*face  of  the  cut  rind  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 
The  period  when  this  takes  place  varies  in  different  cases  :  it  may  commence  within 
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a  few  weeks  of  the  outbreak  of  the  complaint,  or  it  may  be  deferred  to  a  much  later 
date.  Let  it  happen  when  it  may,  this  condition  implies  a  structural  change  in  the 
skin,  which,  in  my  experience,  does  not  admit  of  a  return  to  its  normal  state ;  it 
approximates  to  a  cicatrix,  and  to  this  it  at  length  tends,  becoming  with  age  smooth 
and  white,  but  still  elastic 

Although  the  above  may  be  instanced  as  the  usual  types  of  erythematous  lupus, 
departures  from  them  nevertheless  will  happen.  In  some,  the  crust  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken  occurs  by  itself,  with  no  erythematous  base,  and  in  this  case  the  part 
attacked  occupies  but  a  limited  space.  In  another  class,  the  scales  are  so  numerous 
and  extensive  as  to  well  nigh  conceal  the  patch  on  which  they  rest,  and  give  to  the 
complaint  an  appearance  much  resembling  psoriasis.  In  a  third  kind,  the  disease 
is  seen  in  a  multiple  form,  and  approaches  more  nearly  to  erythema  with  a  sparing 
quantity  of  scales  on  its  surface. 

Besides  the  localities  already  named,  the  disease  is  sometimes  declared  on  the 
eyebrows  or  the  lids,  and  these  may  even  furnish  the  only  evidence  of  its  existence. 
In  the  former  it  is  for  the  most  part  speedily  followed  by  a  loss  of  hair  on  the  patch, 
which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  renewed ;  and  in  the  latter  it  generally  manifests  itself  as 
separate  and  circular  spots,  or  it  may  attack  either  canthus,  and  thus  involve  both 
lids  simultaneously.  Sometimes  along  the  line  of  the  eyelashes,  where  the  complaint 
encroaches  on  this  part,  a  row  of  small  scales  will  be  seen  to  surround  their  roots ; 
and  in  chronic  cases,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  affected  lid  exhibits  in  one  or  more 
places  a  deeply  red  spot,  while  the  rest  of  the  same  surface  shows  a  brighter  hue  than 
natural,  or  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  other  eye.  As  a  sequence,  an  excess  of 
the  lacrymal  secretion  takes  place,  which  is  often  the  means  of  directing  our  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  lid,  and  so  detecting  the  appearance  it  assumes.  Should  the 
complaint  affect  the  ears,  the  lobes  are  commonly  the  first  to  suffer ;  from  these  it 
may  creep  along  the  whole  rim,  which  in  confirmed  and  chronic  instances  shows  a 
singular  departure  from  the  state  of  health  in  the  white,  rough,  and  wrinkled,  almost 
sodden  appearance  it  presents.  In  others,  the  disease  is  mainly  confined  to  the  back 
of  one  or  other  of  these  organs,  or  the  front  of  the  concha,  from  whence  it  may  travel 
along  the  external  auditory  canal,  and  interfere  with  the  sense  of  hearing.  Erythe- 
matous lupus  is  equally  prone  to  attack  the  scalp,  particularly  in  or  near  the  middle 
line,  where  one  or  more  patches  may  be  observed  destitute,  as  on  the  brow,  of  hair ; 
and,  if  of  long  continuance,  assuming  a  smooth  and  perfectly  white  aspect.  Again, 
the  exposed  mucous  surface  of  the  lips  offers  another  and  not  at  all  an  infrequent 
locality  ;  the  complaint  in  this  situation  being  conspicuous  for  the  dry  state  of  the 
membrane,  which  is  rough  from  the  presence  of  small  and  semi-adherent  scales ;  or 
it  may  involve  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nostrils,  commencing,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
on  the  skin  near  the  septum,  and  gradually  spreading  upwards. 

Whatever  its  situation,  the  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  spread,  and  this  may 
take  place  in  two  ways,  either  by  an  extension  of  the  patch  at  its  periphery,  or  by 
the  evolution  of  separate  spots,  mostly  circular  in  form,  in  various  places  on  the 
surface.  As  illustrating  its  general  course,  1  would  remark  that  where  the  cheek, 
for  example,  is  the  subject  of  this  complaint,  it  mostly  happens  that  sooner  or  later  a 
similar  patch  arises  on  the  other  side,  and  these,  enlaipng  at  their  circumference, 
approach  one  another,  and  s{)anning  like  an  arch  the  bridge  of  the  nose  ultimately 
coalesce,  forming  a  soi-t  of  mask  which  envelopes  the  greater  portion  of  the  face.  In 
extreme  cases,  in  which  er3rthematoub  lupus  has  existed  for  many  years,  we  may 
sometimes  note  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  various  phases  of  development  and 
decline.  Not  always,  however,  as  if  to  demonstrate  its  uncertainty,  is  erythematous 
lupus  thus  progressive.  Sometimes  the  complaint  is  confined  to  a  solitary  spot  or 
}>atch,  which  for  years  makes  little  appreciable  advance. 

Although  from  the  chi-onic  nature  of  the  complaint  we  cannot  in  sevei-e  examples 
predict  the  time  when  its  progress  will  be  stayed,  or  deny  the  possibility  of  a  relapse, 
the  disease,  whatever  its  form,  is  largely  determined  in  its  course  by  the  following 
events.  In  the  first  list  may  be  ranked  anything  that  depresses  the  mind,  whether 
care,  anxiety,  or  grief.     In  like  manner  exposure  to  a  cold  wind  is  sure  to  aggravate 
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the  disease,  and  so  will  in  many  cases  a  tcx>  near  approach  to  the  heat  of  a  fnmaoe 
or  a  fire,  or  a  protracted  stay  near  the  sea-ooast ;  not  seldom  is  erythematoiu  lupus 
associated  with  leuoorrhoBa,  or  some  uterine  disturbance  or  ascarides  or  hjBmorrhoid& 
Even  a  slight  derangement  of  the  general  health  or  habitual  oostiveness  or  too  much 
indulgence  at  the  table  will  occasion  a  similar  result.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  of 
this  affection  that  have  passed  under  my  notice  have  occurred  in  thoee  who  have 
been  obliged  to  work  daily  in  the  fields,  besides  subsisting  on  scanty  fara  In  these 
the  chance  of  permanent  improvement  is  slight  as  long  as  the  above  influences  eiast. 
In  other  cases,  and  particularly  when  the  affection  is  seen  in  an  early  stage,  a  more 
fortunate  issue  may  be  anticipated.  I  have  already  alluded  to  a  multiple  form  of 
erythematous  lupus  occurring  on  the  face,  and  in  this  variety  the  prognosis  is 
favourable. 

Diagnosis, — Unlike  most  eruptions  of  the  skin,  it  is  in  its  early  stage  that  the 
difiiculty  of  diagnosis  is  usually  greatest,  although  in  many  cases  its  true  character 
has  not  been  suspected  at  any  time.  Nor  wUl  this  be  altogether  a  matter  of  aorpriae, 
when  the  oomparative  rarity  of  the  complaint  is  considered,  or  its  varying  aspect  in 
the  same  patient,  and  still  more  in  dififerent  instances.  In  the  majority  of  its 
symptoms,  the  erythematous  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  other  kinds  of  lupos,  and 
at  no  period  is  it  attended  by  that  destruction  of  the  soft  tissues  or  of  cartilage 
which  gives  to  lupus  in  general  its  hideous  aspect.  From  its  restriction  to  the  skin, 
and  the  occurrence  of  scales  on  the  patches,  erythematous  lupus  may  be  mistaken 
for  psoriasis  j  for  so  abundant  is  the  squamous  covering  in  some  cases,  that  an  error 
on  this  point  may  be  well  imagined.  On  examination  we  shall  discover  that  the 
scales  are  not  accumulated  towards  the  centre,  that  the  progress  of  the  patch,  if  a 
solitary  one,  is  in  general  slow,  and  the  redness  remarkable  for  the  abruptness  of  its 
margin.  The  scales  are  moreover  so  adherent,  that  friction  fails  to  remove  them. 
Among  other  aids  to  diagnosis  may  be  added  the  development  of  the  disease  alter 
puberty,  and  its  limitation,  except  in  a  few  instances,  to  some  part  of  the  f^ce  or 
scalp.  Again,  there  are  certain  species  of  secondary  syphilis,  which  bear  a  doee 
similitude  to  erythematous  lupus. 

In  the  variety  characterised  by  the  peculiar  mottling  of  the  skin  to  which  I 
have  before  adverted,  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  is  less  likely  to  arise,  and  in  all  inatanoeb 
the  co-existence  of  a  similar  complaint  in  such  regions  as  the  ears,  scalp,  or  moooos 
membrane  of  the  lips  will  be  strongly  corroborative  of  the  diagnosis  of  erythematous 
lupiis.  Finally  I  may  add  that,  when  occurring  only  upon  the  cutaneous  surface  of 
the  iids,  or  around  the  eye,  it  is  frequently  confounded  with  eczema ;  or  if  at  the 
eyelashes,  or  the  adjacent  conjunctival  lining,  with  tinea  tarsi. 

Treatment  of  erytheinaUms  lupus. — The  use  of  the  more  powerful  caustics  is  in- 
admissible in  this  form  of  lupus.  Should  the  complaint  have  made  little  progress 
and  present  a  good  deal  of  redness,  the  patient  may  apply  twice  a  day  with  advantage 
a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid.  The  benefit  of  this  treatment  is  most  apparent  when 
much  cuticular  desquamation  overspreads  the  patch.  Or  if  smarting  pain  be  felt  in 
the  evening,  a  lotion  of  borax,  a  drachm  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  with  two  drachms 
of  dihite  hydrocyanic  acid,  may  be  substituted.  If  the  disease  be  very  limited  and 
as  yet  in  an  early  stage,  I  have  frequently  found  that  blistering  the  part  in  the  first 
instance  is  useful  before  having  recourse  to  either  of  the  above  lotions.  In  some 
casee,  as  when  the  scales  are  unusually  thick  and  removed  with  great  difik;ulty,  the 
arsenical  powder  applied  over  them  has  succeeded  in  rendering  the  surface  nnooth. 
Internally  steel  is  recommended,  to  which  in  chronic  cases  arsenic  may  be  added. 

Oases  are  related  of  lupus  ending  in  spontaneous  discovery.  This  is  oontiaiy  to 
all  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  disease,  which,  left  to  itself,  instead  of  inclining  towards 
improvement,  is  distinguished  by  an  opposite  tendency.  It  may  happen  that  for  a 
while  this  affection  may  remain  stationar}',  as  in  the  tubercular  form,  but  it  is 
contrary  to  experience  that  the  tubercles  should  of  their  own  accord  disappear ; 
indeed,  I  would  rather  say,  that  the  degree  of  relief  to  be  expected  or  attained  in 
lupus  is  proportioned  to  the  period  at  which  the  remedy  is  applied,  and  not  to  any 
inherent  property  the  disease  possesses  to  become  exhausted  or  to  wither  away. 
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The  plan  which  is  sometimes  recommended,  of  treating  the  disease  by  constitutional 
measures  alone,  as  ood-liver  oil,  and  at  others  by  local  me<ins  only,  can  scarcely 
apply  to  a  complaint  which  differs  so  much  in  its  symptoms,  progress,  and  issue, 
and  whose  course  itself  is  so  liable  to  vary.  G.  N. 

Leprosy y  tubercular  lejrrosy,  or  elephantiasis  Grascorum. — Without  entering  into 
any  argument  as  to  the  identity  of  this  disease  with  that  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
Holy  Writ,  or  described  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  profane  history  as  existing  in 
Egypt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  refer  to  the  records  of  the  fouiieenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  of  our  own  era,  we  shall  find  abundant  evidence  of  its  ravages  over 
the  giBater  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
were  in  no  way  exempt  from  it.  Ha{)pily  i^ai-e  among  us  at  the  present  time,  the 
complaint  nevertheless  prevails  to  a  great  degree  in  Noi-way,  Denmark,  and  Greece. 
In  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Azores  and  Madeira  Islands,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  For  an  interesting  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  leprosy  we  are  indebted  to  a  professional  visit  paid  by  Dr.  Webster 
to  the  Hospital  for  Lepers  at  Granada,  founded  by  Isabella,  and  supported  to  this 
day  by  the  Spanish  Government.  The  results  of  his  inquiries  are  embodied  in  a 
ptiper  which  was  read  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  in  1854,  and  to  the  facts 
thei^in  contained  I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude. 

Leprosy  is  much  more  common  in  the  male  than  the  female.  Of  284  lepers  who 
were  reported  in  Spain  in  1851,  188  were  of  the  former  and  96  of  the  latter  sex ; 
and  at  the  period  of  Dr.  Webster's  visit  the  i-atio  between  the  sexes  was  thirty-five 
to  fourteen.  The  experience  of  Mr.  Day  confirms  this  statement  as  regards  the 
greater  prevalence  of  this  atfection  in  the  male  among  the  natives  of  Madras.  In 
Bombay,  at  the  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  Hospital,  where  all  classes  of  natives  are 
admitted,  the  proportion  is  still  higher  than  the  preceding.  In  this  latter  Presidency 
the  disease  is  well  known  among  the  natives ;  it  is  not  restiicted  to  caste,  but  affects 
the  Anglo-Indian,  Portuguese,  Parsee,  Jew,  Mussulman,  and  Hindoo.  Although 
comprising  two  varieties,  the  tubercular  and  the  anse.sthetic,  it  must  be  understood 
that  these  are  frequently  imited  in  the  same  pei'son,  and  that  the  latter  is  often  found 
to  merge  into  the  former  variety  of  the  disease. 

Elephantiasis  is  comparatively  rare  under  puberty,  and  it  does  not  often  occur 
after  middle  life.  Its  effect  in  shortening  life  is  variously  stated  by  different 
authorities.  Although  it  may  show  itself  at  any  age,  yet  when  it  happens  before 
puberty,  the  general  signs  indicative  of  puberty  are  deferred  beyond  the  usual  time  ; 
the  hair  becomes  scanty  and  ill-formed,  and  the  whole  frame  ill-developed.  More- 
over, when  it  appears  at  this  period  of  life  the  patient  seldom'  survives  beyond  a 
few  yearB. 

Anaesthetic  leprosy  occurs  in  patches,  and  is  characterised  by  a  want  of  sensibility 
in  certain  parts  of  the  skin.  The  patches  are  circular,  or  serpiginous ;  sometimes 
little  elevated  above  the  surface ;  and  in  size  ranging  from  a  threepenny  to  a  crown 
piece.  In  colour  they  may  be  almost  white  or  reddish,  and  at  the  margin  of  a  light 
brown.  They  are  found  on  any  part  of  the  trunk  or  extremities ;  or  on  the  face,  as 
the  forehead,  cheeks,  or  lobes  of  the  eara.  Sometimes  the  patches  coalesce,  in  which 
case  a  large  extent  of  surface  is  occupied  by  the  discoloration.  It  is  in  their  centre 
that  anaesthesia  is  most  marked  :  not  that  this  sign  is  confined  to  the  patches ;  it  may 
extend  along  the  greater  part  of  the  trunk  or  limbs,  following  the  course  of  one  or 
more  of  the  nerves.  The  diseased  surface  is  generally  dry  and  wrinkled,  mostly 
destitute  of  hair,  and  devoid  of  moisture.  Sometimes  the  skin  of  the  fingers  or  toes 
is  shrivelled  and  covered  with  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle.  In  a  few  instances  a  prick- 
ing pain  is  first  felt,  and  in  some  an  eruption  of  vesicles  or  bullip  is  among  the  earliest 
symptoms.  These  soon  burst  and  form  ill-conditione<l  ulcere,  which  are  slow  to  heal, 
and  secrete  an  offensive  sanies.  After  the  discharge  is  reduced,,  the  ulcer,  although 
not  extending  at  its  circumference,  increases  in  depth,  reaching  to  or  exposing  the 
bones.  The  phalanges  of  the  fingers  or  toes  are  in  this  way  attacked,  and  become 
attenuated  in  their  centre.  Supposing  one  of  the  hands  to  bo  affected,  the  patient 
Vol.  II.  3  N 
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lases  power  over  the  extensor  muscles,  the  hand  drops,  and  he  is  nnable  to  straighten 
it.  Although  it  may  extend  to  the  trunk,  anaesthetic  leprosy  does  not  oft^n 
commence  in  t^iis  region.  It  generally  proves  fatal  through  the  supervention  of  some 
exhausting  disease,  as  dysentery  or  diarrhoea. 

Tubercular  leprosy  is  preceded  by  a  variety  of  symptoms.  Sometimes  the  first 
thing  that  attracts  the  notice  of  the  patient  is  a  numbing  pain  in  the  jjArt,  or  there 
may  be  only  oedema.  More  commonly  irregular  patches  are  observed,  slightly 
elevated,  and  of  a  grey  or  brownish  colour.  On  these  patches  are  developed  small 
tubercles,  which  are  usually  of  a  red  hue.  With  their  multiplication  and  increase 
on  the  face  the  countenance  becomes  greatly  disfigured.  They  are  often  collected 
near  the  apertures  of  the  nostrils ;  or  on  the  upper  lip ;  or  on  the  forehead,  whi<^  is 
thrown  into  large  folds ;  or  they  may  commence  on  the  lobes  of  the  ears.  The 
occurrence  of  febrile  paroxysms  is  noticed  by  some  authors,  during  which  the  local 
symptoms  are  aggravated.  With  their  disappearance,  and  they  generally  last  about 
three  days,  the  patient  feels  little  uneasiness,  and  sometimes  the  blotches  disappear. 
This  condition,  however,  is  only  temporary,  as  sooner  or  later  the  blotches  return. 
After  a  time  other  complications  arise,  which  involve  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of 
sense.  The  tongue  or  the  soft  palate  is  covered  with  similar  tubercles,  which,  as  they 
ulcerate,  produce  a  foetid  discharge.  As  the  tongue  participates,  all  appreciation  of 
taste  is  lost,  deglutition  is  with  difficulty  performed,  and  the  voice  has  a  harsh  sound, 
or  is  scarcely  audible.  If  the  disease  spreads  to  the  vocal  cords,  or  the  trachea,  the 
pntient  dies  from  suffocation.  When  the  nose  is  implicated,  fragments  of  diae»£ed 
bone  are  often  intermingled  with  the  pus.  Sometimes  ophthalmia  is  induced, 
which  18  generally  the  forerunner  of  further  and  destructive  changes  taking  p]:u.<e 
in  the  eye. 

A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  influence  of  leprosy  on  the  generative 
organs.  Most  modem  authors  reject  the  testimony  of  antiquity  on  this  point,  and 
regard  as  fabulous  the  libido  inexplicabilis  recorded  by  older  writers.  Dr.  Webster 
confirms  the  judgment  of  the  latter,  relying  on  the  statement  of  Dr.  Alveiro,  who 
for  many  years  filled  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Leper  Hospital.  Whatever 
may  be  the  effect  at  an  early  stage,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  progress 
of  the  disease  atrophy  of  the  testis  is  far  from  being  an  infrequent  result. 

Ah  to  the  causes  of  leprosy,  little  is  known  that  can  be  urged  with  certainty. 
In  the  fertile  districts  around  Granada,  which  teem  with  an  agricultural  population, 
provided  with  the  ordinary  requirements  of  life,  the  complaint  is  rare ;  indeed,  it  is 
mastly  limited  to  the  sea-coast.  The  same  may  be  said  of  its  appearance  in  France, 
where  it  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  is  uninflneneed 
by  occupation.  However  free  from  it  the  pure  English  race  may  be  in  India,  it  will 
attack  those  of  mixed  descent  in  that  country  and  in  the  West  Indies.  1  am  credibly 
informed  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  white  population  who  have  long  resided  in 
the  latter  colony.  In  India  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, but  the  rich  do  not  always  escape.  A  diet  consisting  mostly  of  fish  i> 
supposed  to  be  favourable  to  its  development ;  the  disease  is  nevertheless  frequently 
met  with  inland,  as  in  the  Deccan  and  the  North- West  Provinces. 

With  respect  to  hereditary  transmission,  there  is  no  doubt  that  elephantiasis 
is  sometimes  received  in  this  way,  more  often  than  the  subjects  of  it  are  able  or 
willing  to  admit.  As  in  other  hereditary  complaints,  elephantiasis  occasionally  passes 
over  one  generation  to  reappear  in  the  next.  It  is  never  contagioua  It  is  not 
known  to  extend  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  on  the  sick,  or  who  are  otherwise 
bi-ought  into  poi"Sonal  contact  with  them.  A  leper  may  continue  to  live  with  his 
family  for  years,  without  communicating  the  disease  to  any  of  them  ;  nor  is  he  con- 
sidci'ed  an  outcast  so  long  as  he  can  toil  for  his  bread,  or  has  the  means  of  sup^iortin^ 
himself.  It  is  when  his  resources  at  length  fail,  and  he  is  obliged  to  beg  in  the 
baMiars,  maimed  and  mutilated,  that  he  becomes  an  outcast  in  reality,  and  presents  a 
pictnrrof  misery  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  furnish  a  parallel. 

^luch  of  the  obscurity  that  long  enveloped  the  morbid  anatomy  of  leprosy  has 
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been  dispelled  by  tbe  valuable  investi^tions  of  Dr.  Carter,*  who,  as  surgeon  to  and 
curator  of  tbe  Museum  of  the  JamKotjee  Jeejeebhoy  Hospital,  has  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  pursuing  his  inquiries.  The  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at  throw  an 
entirely  new  light  on  this  important  point.  It  is  in  the  altered  conditions  of  the 
nerves  that  we  must  really  look  for  the  seat  of  mischief.  To  the  eye  the  affected  nerve 
is  considerably  enlarged,  and  changed  in  colour  to  a  reddish  grey.  On  section  its 
funiculi  are  remarkably  firm,  but  the  neurilemma  is  unaltered.  Microscopical  ex- 
amination shows  the  nerve  tubules  at  the  seat  of  the  enlargement  to  be  more  or  less 
wasted  and  atrophied,  and  accompanied  by  fatty  degeneration.  The  places  at  which 
these  characters  are  seen  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  nerve.  Another  result  of  the 
same  disease  may  be  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  bones,  as  the  digits,  which  after  a 
time  undergo  remarkable  changas,  due  to  interstitial  alisorption  and  necrosis.  The 
fingera  and  toes  ai*c  sometimes  reduced  to  so  many  stumps,  and  in  every  case  the  last 
phalanx  is  the  first  to  suffer.  The  bones  themselves  become  likewise  lighter  and  thinner. 
Treatment, — Little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment.  In  an  early  stage,  before 
the  tubercles  have  ulcerated,  tbe  complaint  is  in  some  cases  arrested  for  a  time  by 
the  internal  administration  of  mercuxy,  given  in  a  decoction  of  bark  or  some  other 
vegetable  tonic.     The  pix)gno6is,  however,  in  any  case  is  very  un^Eivourable. 

Elephantiasia  Arabum,  sometimes  styled  Cochin  or  Barbadoes  leg,  has  its  seat 
mainly  in  the  extremities  or  the  genital  organs.  It  has  never  been  a  conspicuous 
disease  in  Europe.  Although  its  derivation  would  seem  to  imply  an  Arab  origin,  the 
complaint  is  less  frequent  at  the  present  day  in  Arabia  than  in  certain  parts  of  India, 
as  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal,  and  pai*ticularly  along  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

So  prevalent  is  elephantiasis  Arabum  in  British  Cochin,  that  Mr.  Day,^  who  for 
some  time  filled  the  o£5ce  of  civil  surgeon  there,  records  his  inquiries  thus : — 
In  24  Indo-European  families,  1  in  18?  affected. 


Id  71  Native  Ohristian      „      1  in  17, \ 


)9 


According  to  Mr.  Waring,'  the  Jews  (white  and  black)  in  the  same  locality 
exhibit  a  higher  proportion,  being  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  14^  nearly.  Be.sides  these 
classes,  elephantiasis  atUicks,  and  that  indiscriminately,  other  of  the  native  races  of 
India,  as  the  Mussulman  and  Hindoo. 

In  100  cases,  Mr.  Day  reports  as  follows : — 

Mnlcj  Foiuales  Total 

I>»ft  forearm ii  .0  .3 

Ki^rht  luwer  extremity 17  10  27 

I^rt              .,                  II  I'i  24 

I3()th  extremitipH     ......  18  Mi  ai 

Both  lower  and  upper  extremities  ...  4  0  4 

„             rijrht  upper  extremity    .         .  1  0  1 

„.            left              „              '      .         .  2  0  2 

IV)th  lower  oxlreiuitieH  and  scrotum        .         .  1  0  1 

I>^ft  extremity  and  scrotum     ....  1  0  1 

liipbt       „                  „               ....  2  0  2 

Scrotum i^  0  H 

Mammee 0  1  1 

m  ,37  100 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  no  let^s  than  93  ciuses  of  elephantiasis  in  100  are 
those  affecting  the  lower  extremity.  A  smaller  {)eit:entagt'  is  given  by  Mr.  Waring ; 
thus,  in  a  collection  which  he  made  of  945  cases,  307,  or  32*49  per  cent.,  belonged  to 
the  lower  extremity ;  287,  or  30*57  \yer  cent.,  to  the  upper  extremity;  and  344,  or 
36-40,  to  both  lower  extremities. 

Under  the  age  of  ton  years,  elephantiasis  Arabum  is  infrecjuent.  From  the  period 
of  puberty  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  it  is  genomlly  o})serve<l.  Owing 
to  the  prejudices  of  ni.ste,  it  Ls  ditlicult  in  Imlia  to  determine  anytliing  like  an  exact 

*  Trnnsnrftons  of  fh^  Medical  and  Phtf^wal  >S*trifift/  of  Bitmhoy^  >c>l.  viii.,  new  berie?,  p.  1. 

*  Madran  Qnorierlu  Journal  of  Medual  .SlfiVn«y»,  iMJO,  p.  .*i7. 
'  Waring,  *(in  Elophttntia.Hi.>«,'  Indian  Annah. 
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ratio  of  its  occurrence  between  the  two  sexes.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  more 
common  in  the  mala  than  in  the  female,  and  probably  the  proportion  of  2  to  1 
would  represent  the  nearest  approximation.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  while 
in  Madras  elephantiasis  so  much  affects  the  lower  extremity,  in  Calcutta  it  is  the 
genital  organs  which  are  usually  attacked.  Sometimes  the  complaint  undeiigoes  a 
kind  of  metastasis,  and  leaves  the  leg  altogether,  only  to  show  itself  in  the  scrotum  or 
other  parts. 

[Elephantiasis  for  the  most  part  commences  with  erysipelatoid  inflammation, 
attended  with  febrile  symptoms.  The  jiarts  affected  become  red  and  deeply  infiltrated ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  superficial  veins  and  lymphatics  generally  foim  red,  painful 
indurated  cords,  and  the  corresponding  lymphatic  glands  become  inflamed.  The  tis- 
sues at  this  time  are  infiltrated  with  yellowish  transparent  coagulable  fluid,  apparently 
l}inph.  The  inflammation  lasts  for  a  few  days,  and  on  subsiding  leaves  more  or  le^s 
swelling  and  induration  behind.  Subsequent  inflammatory  attacks  recur  from  time 
to  time,  each  one  adding  to  the  permanent  hypertrophy  which  is  in  progress.  Thns 
by  degrees  the  affected  parts  l)ecome  largely,  sometimes  enormously,  increased  in  balk 
and  altei'ed  in  aspect.  The  hypertrophic  changes  may,  however,  originate  and  pro- 
gress independently  of  obvious  inflammation. 

In  some  cases  elephantiasis  involves  mainly  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue  ;  in  some  it  includes  the  whole  of  the  connective  tissue  between  the  skin  and 
bones.  In  eiUier  case,  but  chiefly  in  the  former,  the  skin  often  undergoes  much  change 
of  texture  and  appearance ;  sometimes  it  becomes  coarsely  papular  or  warty,  eome. 
times  studded  with  nodular  elevations,  sometimes  ulcerated;  and  the  epidermis 
though  often  remaining  normal,  may  desquamate  or  get  thick  or  homy,  or  take  on  the 
characters  of  ichthyosis,  or  become  more  or  less  deeply  coloured  from  deposit  of  pigment 
granules  in  the  rete  mucosum.  The  surface,  moreover,  may  be  ansBmic,  congested, 
or  livid.  When  the  disease  extends  deeply,  fat,  muscles  and  nerves  get  compressed 
and  waste ;  but  the  bones  undergo  hypertrophy,  new  layers  and  irregular  out^^wths 
forming,  and  adjoining  bones  occasionally  becoming  organically  united. 

Elephantiasis  appears  to  consist  primarily  in  an  inflammatory  hyperplasia  of  the 
cellular  elements  of  the  connective  tissue,  in  connection  with  which  (according  to 
Virchow)  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  roots  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  specially 
involved.  Inflammatory  overgrowth  of  the  elements  of  the  lymphatic  glands  next 
ensues,  with  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  lymph  through  them.  Then  this  fluid 
stagnates  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  which  sometimes  dilate  even  to  their  radicles  in 
the  cutaneous  papillae,  and  accumulates  in  the  interstices  of  the  affected  tissues, 
adding  to  their  bulk,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  them  to  overgrowth.  It  is 
only  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  that  the  dilated  condition  of  the  lymphatics 
admits  of  ready  detection.  At  a  late  period  the  morbid  tissues  are  characterise' I 
mainly  by  a  dense  accumulation  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  The  lymphatic  glands  also 
after  a  time  become  the  seat  of  fibroid  change. 

In  some  cases  of  elephantiasis,  especially  those  in  which  the  genital  organs  or 
adjoining  parts  of  the  thigh  or  abdomen  are  implicated,  groups  of  vesicles  appear  hei^ 
and  there  on  the  affected  surface,  which  are  really  dilated  l3rmphatic  spaces,  and 
which  on  rupturing  (as  they  are  apt  to  do  from  time  to  time)  dischai-ge  considerable 
quantities  (sometimes  several  pints  at  a  time)  of  lymph,  which  coagidates  after  its 
escaj)e,  and  is  either  yellowish  and  transparent,  or  milky  from  the  presence  of  molecular 
fat.  There  is  raison  to  l)elieve  that  chyluria  is  due  to  a  similar  affection  of  the 
urinary  passages  ;  and  indeed  this  is  occasionally  associated  with  elephantiasis. 

Dr.  Lewis's  observations,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  ob8er\'en«, 
show  that,  at  any  rate  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  elephantiasis,  as  well  as  of  caso^ 
of  chyliuia,  the  blood  contains  large  numbers  of  embryonic  nfiematoid  worms,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  filar ia  sanguinis  hominis.  And  it  would  further 
seem  that  the  presence  of  filarise  in  the  blood  is  due  to  the  presence  of  one  or  more 
parent  worms,  two  or  three  inches  long,  lodged  somewhere  in  the  body,  probably  in  some 
part  of  the  hyi^ertrophied  tissues.     It  is  supposed  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
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filafiie  are  preseDt  they  are  the  cause  of  the  patient's  malady,  and  that  they  produce 
mistjhief  mainly  by  obstructing  the  lymphatic  channels. 

The  regions  most  frequently  attacked  with  eleph^mtiasis  are  the  lower  extremities 
and  genital  organs.  But  other  parts  may  become  affected,  and  especially  the  female 
breast.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  di^ea8e  usually  begins  in  the  toes  or  about  the 
ankles,  and  gradually  involves  the  whoie  leg  up  to  the  knee.  It  rarely,  however,  rises 
above  this  point.  *  J.  S.  B.] 

The  swollen  limb  is  hard  and  brawny  to  the  touch,  and  little  capable  of  impression ; 
and  is  often  covered  with  thick  cuticular  exfoliations,  resembling  those  of  ichthyosis, 
which  deci*ease  in  number  and  size  from  below  upwards.  In  this  state  it  may  remain 
for  years,  causing  little  pain,  and  inconvenient  only  from  its  bulk. 

The  further  progress  of  the  complaint  is  frequently  proportioned  to  the  fatigue  the 
patient  has  to  encounter.  As  long  as  the  limb  is  allowed  to  remain  quiet  and  hori- 
zontal in  position  the  increase  is  inconsiderable^  but  continued  exertion,  as  standing, 
aggravates  the  local  symptoms,  and  the  pain,  at  first  intermittent,  becomes  constant. 
The  limb  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  also  the  superficial  veins.  It  is  hard,  and  of  a 
reddish  tinge.  Should  the  disease  continue  to  advance,  the  pain  is  increased,  and 
ulceration  commences  at  the  toes,  which  are  successively  destroyed,  or  large  ulcei's 
form  on  other  parts  of  the  foot.  Unhealthy  granulations  occur  on  the  toes,  thus 
reduced  to  stumps,  and  show  little  tendency  to  cicatrize.  In  some  cases,  when  the 
thigh  becomes  involved,  the  varicose  veins  burst,  with  marked  relief  for  a  time  to  the 
patient. 

When  elephantiasis  attacks  the  scrotum,  the  part  becomes  hot,  swollen,  and 
tender.  The  pain  is  not,  however,  limited  to  the  scrotum,  but  is  f(»lt  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh  and  at  the  groin.  The  form  of  the  tumour  is  couicjil,  having 
its  apex  above  and  base  below.  As  the  constitutional  S3'mptoms  which  usher  in  the 
complaint  subside,  the  swelling  decreases  to  a  certain  point ;  and  with  the  i^ecurrenoe . 
of  another  attack  similar  symptoms  return,  and  a  corresponding  accession  is  given  to 
the  size  of  the  tumour,  which  may  at  length  reach  to  the  knees.  Unless  the  swelling 
be  great,  it  usually  preserves  its  form,  but  the  penis  is  concealed  in  its  large  folds. 
Sometimes  the  raph^  deviates  from  the  middle  line,  or  cracks  are  seen,  from  the  skin 
being  suddenly  and  tightly  stretched.  Abscesses  occasionally  arise  in  difffront  parts 
of  the  scrotum. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  during  the  febrile  piroxysni  a  clear  (liKcharge  exudes 
from  the  skin  of  the  scrotum.     Tliis  is  looked  u|)on  sa  a  favounible  sign. 

Elephantiasis  is  fi-ecjuently  connected  with  hydnx-ele ;  and  in  a  case  that  Pro- 
fessor Ballingall '  openited  on,  he  found,  on  removing  the  tumour,  that  he  had 
inadvertently  Oj)ened  a  hernial  sac.  The  swelling  in  this  instance  weighed  forty 
pounds,  and  although  the  after  symptoms  were  at  fii-st  severe,  the  patient  i»erfectly 
recovered.  Sometimes  mortification  happens,  or  the  skin  with  the  suWutaneous  tissue 
hloughs,  exposing  the  testes.  Elephantiasis  of  the  genitals,  like  the  same  disease 
occurring  in  the  lower  extremities,  is,  without  doubt,  largely  infiuenced  by  loi-ality. 

TreatmeiU, — In  an  early  stage,  and  when  situateil  in  tlie  lower  extremities,  an 
attempt  should  lie  made  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  limb  by  even  pressure.  For  this 
purpose  cotton  or  flannel  bandages,  or,  better  still,  a  Maitin's  elastic  bandage,  should 
be  applied  from  the  toes  and  carried  beyond  the  line  of  the  swelling.  Oiutmeut 
containing  iodine,  or  io<line  friction,  will  l>e  also  of  aasLstance.  The  biniodide  of 
niercurj',  in  the  proi)ortion  of  one  giuin  to  four  dnichms  of  cerate,  rubbinl  into  the 
part,  has  been  proiluctive  of  benefit,  and  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Day.  The  fu-st 
eflect  of  its  application,  he  says,  is  to  occasion  some  irritative  fever,  and  even  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  limb,  with  more  or  less  pain  ;  but  as  the  latter  subsides  the 
swelling  diminishes.  Combined  with  this  treatment  absolute  rest  Ls  essential.  To 
improve  the  general  health,  bark  may  be  given,  but  no  remedy  possesses  a  specific 
action  on  the  disease.  I  have  known  it  arrested  by  the  above  treatment,  and  in  one 
case  it  seemed  to  lessen  from  the  exhibition  of  small  doses  of  mercury.     How  far  any 

*  •  On  the  Operation  for  Elephantiasis  Scroti,  with  Cases  and  liemarks/  Tramnctwus  of 
the  Birtnhay  Medical  and  Phyncal  Society,  vol.  viii.  p.  23:^,  by  Assistant-Surgeou  O.  Ballingall. 
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change  of  climate  might  prove  of  service  in  this  country  I  cannot  say,  but  a  removal 
to  a  distant  station  in  India,  unless  the  complaint  be  far  advanced,  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  remission  of  the  local  symptoms.  The  swelling  may  even  disappear,  but 
a  i-elapse  is  almost  sure  to  arise  on  the  patient's  return  to  his  former  abode.  If  this 
i*esource  prove  unavailing,  or  the  complaint  occur  in  a  cold  climate,  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  amputation  at  or  below  the  knee.  The  operation  may  be  safely  undertak^i 
in  so  far  as  the  disease  is  not  likely  to  recur,  and  the  patient's  health  warrants  such 
a  procedure.  In  those  instances  where  the  thigh  is  likewise  invaded,  deligation  of 
the  femoral  artery  has  been  recommended.  It  was  originally  proposed  by  Dr. 
Camochan  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  it  in  this  country  was,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Butcher,  of  Dublin.  The  patient  recovered  without  a  single  bad  symptom, 
and  she  was  finally  enabled  to  follow  her  occupation,  which  was  that  of  a  laundress. 

The  difiiculty  in  tying  the  artery  in  such  a  case  is  greatly  increased  by  its  unusual 
size,  as  well  as  by  the  risk  of  wounding,  on  account  of  their  engorgement,  the  super- 
ficial or  the  femoral  veins.  In  several  cases,  the  benefit  thus  gained  has  been  only 
temporary,  and  the  disease  has  recurred,  with  no  mitigation  of  its  former  symptoms, 
and  after  only  a  few  months'  interval. 

In  elephantiasis  of  the  genitals  the  tumour  should  be  removed.  In  the  native 
hospitals  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  these  growths  have  been  successfully  amputated 
when  they  have  weighed  100  lbs.  and  upwards. 

In  one  case  that  came  under  the  care  of  Professor  Ballingall,  at  the  Jainsetjee  Jeejeebhor 
Hospital,  July  20,  1862,  he  commenced  the  operation  by  transfixing  the  neck  of  the  tumour  in 
the  middle  line,  the  knife  emerging  at  the  perinieum.  A  strong  double  ligature  was  then  pas^^e*] 
through  the  opening,  and  brought  up  round  each  side.  After  tightening  the  ligatures  by  tourni- 
quets, the  whole  mass  beyond  the  testicles  was  rapidly  removed  by  a  double-nap  incision.  The 
tumour  weighed,  after  removal,  106  J  lbs.  The  aft«r  shock  was  very  great,  in  consequence  of 
reaction  not  being  properly  established  for  some  days,  and  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  lo?«  of 
blood  the  following  day.  The  recovery  was,  however,  afterwards  uninterrupted,  and  on  »Sep- 
tember  4  the  patient  was  discharged,  ciired.^  G.  N. 

FrambcMia  (yaws). — This  is  an  exanthem  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  England ;  it  has, 
however,  been  met  with  in  the  North  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  ;  it  is  common  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Africa.  At  the  onset  there  is  slight  fever,  which  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  an  eruption  of  small  papules,  which  increase  in  size  till  they  attain  a 
diameter  of  half  an  inch ;  the  crop  of  papules  is  not  completed  at  once ;  new  ones 
appear  whilst  the  old  ones  are  declining.  The  eruption  is  greatest,  and  the  spots  are 
largest,  on  the  face,  axillie,  arms,  groins,  and  pudenda.  After  eight  or  ten  days  the 
eruption  becomes  pustular,  and  a  crust  is  formed,  beneath  which  a  foul  sloughy  ulcer 
is  found.  On  the  surface  of  this  ulcer  red  fungous  granulations  spring  up.  These 
ulcers  exist  in  all  stages  on  the  body  at  the  same  time,  and  are  often  accompanied 
with  ulcerjition  of  the  tliroat.  The  eruption  may  continue  from  a  few  weeks  to  seven 
or  eight  months ;  after  a  time  the  soi*es  contract  and  cicatrise,  leaving  no  mark  unless 
the  inflammation  has  run  high.  The  disease  is  followed  by  much  emaciation  and 
debility,  and  frequently  by  dropsy.  Fiumbcesia  is  transmitted  by  contagion ;  it  has 
been  communicated  by  inoculation.     It  is  i-are  amongst  the  white  races  of  mankind. 

Treatment. — Locally,  mild  stimulating  ointments ;  interaally,  tonics,  nutritious 
food,  and  occasional  alteratives ;  aperients  appear  to  be  indicated.  Mercurials  have 
been  used  in  former  times,  but  are  now  genei-ally  believed  to  l>e  worse  than  iLseleJ«. 

T.  H. 

Keloid  tummtrs. — The  first  to  recognise  keloid  growths  as  a  separate  class  of 
tumours  was  Alibert,  who  describes  them  as  of  a  reddish  colour,  sometimes  streaketl 
with  white  lines,  not  pedunculated,  but  rather  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  skin. 
To  the  touch  they  are  elastic,  like  fibro-cartilage,  and  moreover  they  are  not 
malignant. 

Their  origin,  I  believe,  is  derived  from  the  cutis  itself,  and  not  from  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue,  which  is  seldom  implicated.      In  structure  they  partake,  and  that 

*  *  On  the  Operation  for  Elephantiasis  StToti,  with  Oases  and  Remarks,'  Transactions  of 
the  Bombay  Medical  and  Physieal  Society,  vol.  viii.  p.  2;i3,  hy  Assistant-Surgeon  G.  Balliairari. 
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largely,  of  the  fibrous  elemeut,  and  are  highly  vascular  ;  this  is  shown  by  the  number 
of  capillaries  ramifying  on  their  surface.  The  cuticle  is  sometimes  wrinkled,  but 
more  generally  remarkable  for  being  soft  and  smooth.  There  is,  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  a  beautifully  injected  preparation,  which  was  presented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Stanley.^  It  is  an  ordinary  keloid  growth  of  the  leg,  resulting  from  a  scald, 
and  extending  several  inches  in  the  form  of  a  tumour,  narrow  and  not  much  raised.  Its 
uniformly  red  surface  contrasts  with  that  of  the  surrounding  skin ;  and,  except  where 
it  has  been  removed  by  ulceration,  the  epidermis  is  intact. 

Keloid  tumours  present  gi^eat  variety  of  appearance.  The  growth  may  be  con- 
fined to  a  single  tumour,  smooth,  ovoid,  and  hemispherical ;  or  several  of  these  may 
be  seen  at  short  distances  from  one  another,  and  in  various  stages  of  development. 
Again,  the  part  affected  may  be  distinguished  by  irregular  but  not  prominent  pro- 
jections, traversed  by  numerous  bands,  or  sending  out  processes  or  claws  in  the 
direction  of  its  growth.  As  the  consequence  of  a  cicatrix,  the  form  of  the  tumour 
will  correspond  to  the  extent  of  the  primary  lesion. 

In  its  early  stage  the  growth  is  not  usually  painful,  but  its  character  in  this 
respect  is  often  much  modified  by  the  health  or  temperament  of  the  patient.  Thus, 
should  there  be  a  tendency  to  hysteria  in  the  female,  or  over-sensitiveness  of  irrita- 
bility in  the  male,  more  annoyance  will  be  experienced  from  the  presence  of  the 
tumour  than  where  no  such  disposition  prevails.  In  many  instances  no  inconvenience 
is  felt,  unless  the  part  has  been  much  manipulated,  when  it  itches,  or  is  said  to 
'  bum ' ;  or  unless  it  be  constantly  pressed  upon,  as  for  example  when  occurring  on 
the  scapula  in  a  line  with  the  border  of  the  dress.  Sometimes  the  patient  complains 
of  pain,  which  the  least  handling  increases.  At  a  later  period,  should  ulceration  take 
])lace,  ])ain  is  always  more  or  less  felt,  but  it  is  not  determined  by  the  size  or  growth 
of  the  swelling. 

Keloid  tumours  are  not  limited  to  any  locality.  Perhaps  they  may  be  said  to  be 
most  common  over  the  scapula,  and  next  to  this  over  the  sternum.  Sometimes  they 
show  themselves  on  other  parts  of  the  trunk,  or  upper  extremity,  or  face,  but  seldom 
on  the  lower  limbs. 

However  obscure  the  real  origin  of  these  tumours,  a  singular  predisposition  to 
their  production  is  declared  in  certain  constitutions,  whether  in  the  development  of 
new  growths  or  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  swelling  from  the  cicatnx  of  one  that  has 
been  removed.  Yelpeau  relates  the  case  of  a  lady,  from  whose  breast  he  excised  a 
tumour  of  this  kind,  and  who  had  undergone  the  operation  on  two  occasions  before 
she  applied  to  him,  and  i^ain  it  appeared  for  the  fourth  time.'  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  such  instances  as  these.  The  same  liability  to  return  is  often  observed 
when,  instead  of  being  excised,  the  mass  has  been  destroyed  by  caustics,  or  i-emoved 
by  ligature  ;  and  so  great  is  it  in  some  cases  that  the  apertures  caused  by  the  needles 
in  closing  the  wound  have  shortly  become  each  the  seat  of  keloid  tubercles.  In  one 
example,  which  Mr.  Ix)ngmore  lately  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,*  the  whole  of  the  back,  the  greater  part  of  the  chest  and  the 
face,  wei'e  studded  with  keloid  excrescences ;  the  only  evidence  of  an  exciting  cauKe 
was  afforded  by  a  '  prickly  heat/  to  which  the  patient,  a  soldier,  had  been  exposed 
while  serving  in  India.  The  disease  was  aggravated  by  the  use  of  the  cross-belt,  and 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  increased  in  cold  w*eather.  This  man  never  suffered  from  small -pox 
or  secondary  syphilis,  and  I  may  add  that  he  was  doing  duty  in  the  Deccan,  where 
prickly  heat  is  fkr  less  severe  tlian  in  the  plains  of  Ifindostan.  The  effect  of  some 
injury  to  the  skin  is  in  most  cases  the  immediate  cause  of  a  keloid  tumour.  Among 
soldiers  it  not  unfrequently  follows  flogging ;  in  other  casefi  it  succeeds  gunshot 
wounds,  and  particularly  bums.  The  scan  qf  small -pox  or  rupia,  and  even  leech- 
bites,  have  lieen  known  to  become  the  scat  of  keloid  tumours. 

Tliere  is  a  species  of  keloid  to  which  Addison  has  drawn  attention,  and  which  he 
describes  as  true  keloid.     How  far  it  merits  this  distinctive  title  I  am  not  about  to 

»  Preparation  2*J83  B. 

'  Velpeau,  Oit  IHtewtB  of  the  Female  Brennf,  translated  by  W.  Marsden,  M.D.,  \SIjG,  p.  67. 

'  Hemarks  on  two  Casei  vf  JCeiiSf  by  T.  Loiigmore,  Tul.  xlvi.  p.  105. 
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discuss ;  but  that  the  term  keloid  tumours  cannot  appropriately  apply  is,  I  think, 
sufficiently  evident  to  any  one  who  examines  the  models  from  the  originals  of  which 
the  observations  of  Addison  were  derived.  Commencing  as  a  white  spot,  it  some- 
times spreads  in  a  circular,  but  more  commonly  in  a  linear  direction,  and  in  many 
cases  is  attended  by  no  elevation  of  the  surface.  The  skin  appears  infiltrated,  or,  to 
use  his  own  words, '  hide-bound,'  and  this  so  far  affects  the  subjacent  fascia  and  muscles 
as  to  interfere  greatly  with  their  free  motion.  Generally  the  skin  is  of  a  yellowifJi 
colour,  and  the  patch  is  more  or  less  covered  with  scales. 

Treatment', — In  the  treatment  of  keloid  tumours  we  should  remember  that  they 
are  sometimes  much  affected  in  their  growth  by  the  state  of  the  general  health,  and 
that  they  occasionally  disappear.  The  influence  of  these  conditions  should  not  he 
overlooked  or  undervalued,  as  although  the  removal  of  the  mass  may  be  readily 
performed,  the  risk  of  its  return  is  always  considerable.  We  may  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote absorption  by  painting  the  part  with  tincture  of  iodine,  diluted  at  first,  and 
gradually  used  pure ;  or  collodion  may  be  employed  with  a  similar  object.  In  one 
instance  related  to  me  by  Dr.  Broadbent  of  extensive  keloid  growths,  the  latter  dis- 
appeared or  became  much  reduced  from  the  internal  use  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  and 
in  a  case  of  doubtful  origin  it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  the  effect  of  this  remedy. 
The  contra-indications  to  an  operation  are  these : — 1st,  when  the  diseaf^  shows  an 
inclination  to  become  developed  in  other  parts — in  such  a  case,  if  excised,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  recur ;  and  2nd,  when  it  has  already  been  so  extensive  as  to  preclude  any 
resort  to  the  knife.  In  these  no  treatment  that  I  am  aware  of  is  of  any  avail. 
Rayer,  indeed,  recommends  pressure,  but  this  is  more  likely  to  increase  than  mitigate 
the  evil  that  already  exists.  G.  N. 

Xanthoma,  XantheUisnia,  or  VitUigoidea, — This  peculiar  affection  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Drs.  Addison  and  Gull  under  the  name  of  Yitiligoidea.  It  appears  to  consist 
essentially  in  an  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  true  skin  and  subjacent  parts, 
associated  with  much  fatty  degeneration  in  patches  or  the  deposition  of  oil  in  aggrega- 
tions of  minute  globules,  and  with  the  precipitation  of  yellow  pigment.  It  has  a  good 
deal  of  resemblance  to  the  atheroma  of  arteries. 

It  occure  in  two  forms,  x.  planum  and  x.  tuberosum.  The  former,  which  is  the  more 
common,  affects  mainly  the  eyelids,  but  also  attacks  the  ears,  various  other  parts  of 
the  face,  and  the  mucous  membranes.  The  tuberous  form,  though  occasionally 
observed  in  the  same  parts,  implicates  especially  the  flexor  aspects  of  the  joints,  with 
the  sheaths  of  tendons,  the  palms  and  soles,  and  other  regions  of  the  limbs.  The  two 
forms  may  exist  in  combination,  and  may  affect  between  them  any  part  of  the  aur&ce. 

In  the  plane  form  of  the  disease  the  affected  portions  of  skin  present  an  opaque 
buff  colour,  are  abruptly  marginated,  and  though  perhaps  looking  at  first  sight 
thickened,  are  really  not  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin.  Moreover, 
in  softness  and  pliability  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  them  and  the  healthy 
parts.  The  affection  commences  symmetrically  in  the  upper  lids  near  the  internal 
canthus,  and  thence  slowly  spreads  until  in  some  cases  both  lids  becomes  involved  in 
their  whole  extent. 

In  the  tubercular  form,  the  affection  is  also  for  the  most  part  symmetricaL  In  it 
papules  and  tubera  arise,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pin's- head  to  that  of  a  hasel-nut, 
and  sometimes  by  their  aggregation  form  nodulated  masses  of  considerable  extent  and 
thickness.  These  are  generally  yielding,  elastic,  and  but  little  indurated,  are  of  the 
normal  colour  of  the  skin,  reddish  or  buff-coloured,  and  often  studded,  especially  iu 
their  more  prominent  parts,  with  opaque  yellow  spots.  When  occurring  in  the 
palms  and  soles,  the  papules  are  generally  small,  close-set,  and  give  a  peculiar 
mottled  aspect  to  the  affected  surface.  On  the  wrists  and  ankles  the  disease  some- 
times has  a  close  resemblance  to  keloid. 

Xanthoma  is  for  the  part  unattended  with  pain  or  uneasiness ;  when  implicating 
the  hands  and  soles,  however,  it  often  causes  a  good  deal  of  tingling  or  itching.  It 
is  usually  progressive  in  its  course,  but  occasionally  becomes  arrested,  and  now 
and  then  disappears  spontaneously.     It  never  undergoes  suppuration  or.  .ulceration. 
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It  is  a  disease  of  adult  life,  and  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  A 
large  proportion  of  cases  (from  one- third  to  one-half)  are  met  with  in  association 
with  jaundice,  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  liver.  Mr.  Hutchinson  points  out  that 
many  who  suffer  from  it  are  liahle  to  megrim.  Diahetes  has  been  associated  with 
it  in  a  few  cases. 

All  medical  treatment  appears  to  be  useless.  J.  S.  B. 

Order  9. — IAaculm,  or  Pigmentary  Changes. 

These  changes  are  seated  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis,  the  so-called  rete 
mucosum.  They  may  be  classed  under  two  heads— 1,  those  in  which  there  is  excess 
of  pigment ;  2,  those  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  pigment. 

(1)  Excess  of  pigment. — Different  races  of  man  exhibit  very  different  amounts  of 
pigment  in  their  skin ;  the  natives  of  hot  climates  have  much,  and  those  of  cold 
climates  little  pigment.  Developmental  changes  in  the  organs  of  reproduction  are 
often  attended  with  an  increased  production  of  pigment ;  and  at  the  age  of  puberty 
there  is  commonly  a  darkening  of  the  skin  of  the  sexual  apparatus.  During  preg- 
nancy the  areola  around  the  nipple  becomes  of  a  darker  colour ;  rare  cases  have  been 
described  in  which  this  discoloration  has  extended  at  this  period  much  further,  even 
over  the  whole  front  of  the  body.  During  menstruation  the  lower  eyelids  are  often 
discoloured,  sometimes  from  a  sort  of  venous  lividity,  in  othei-s  from  real  pigmentary 
deposit.  Heat  and  light  have  the  effect  of  increasing  cutaneous  pigment,  either  uni- 
formly or  in  spots  called  freckles  (ephelis).  Yellowish-brown,  round  or  irregular, 
spots  or  patches  are  thus  produced  on  exposed  parts,  especially  in  persons  of  fair  com- 
plexion. When  spots  of  this  kind  are  more  permanent  than  usual,  they  are  called 
lentigo  or  ephelis  lentigo.  The  skin  on  the  front  of  the  legs  of  old  people  often 
becomes  of  a  brown  or  liver  colour ;  this  change  is  said  to  depend  on  exposure  to 
artificial  heat.  Many  skin  diseases  leave  the  skin  with  an  excess  of  pigment,  especially 
psoriasis,  eczema,  and  prurigo. 

Cases  are  on  record  in  which  mental  emotions  have  suddenly  induced  an  excessive 
formation  of  pigment ;  it  is  more  common,  however,  to  see  from  this  cause,  in  the 
hair,  which  is  homologous  with  the  epidermis,  a  loss  of  pigment.  The  whole  haiiy 
scalp  has  been  said  to  have  become  grey  in  a  few  hours  ftx)m  intense  anxiety  or  grief. 

Dr.  Addison  first  called  attention  to  a  peculiar  discoloration  of  the  skin  (a  bronz- 
ing), which  he  connected  with  disease  of  the  supi'a- renal  capsules ;  it  is  accompanied 
by  progressive  debility,  anaemia,  occasional  giddiness,  and  gastric  disturbance,  and 
terminates  fatally  at  the  end  of  a  few  years.  The  colour  of  these  patients  is  brownish 
with  sometimes  an  olive>greon  tint,  and  it  very  closely  resembles  that  seen  in  the 
darker  races  of  man.  The  depth  of  tint  varies  in  different  cases,  being  most  marko<l 
in  the  parts  most  exposed,  and  also  those  in  which  there  is  noi-mally  an  excess  of 
pigment ;  as,  for  instance,  around  the  axills  and  near  the  umbilicus.  The  patholo- 
gical connection  between  the  cutaneous  change  and  the  supra-renal  disease  is  not  very 
obvious ;  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  they  are  both  dependent  on  irritation  of 
the  solar  plexus  of  nerves.  Jt  apjiears,  at  any  rate,  to  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  a 
bronzing  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  certain  constitutional  symptoms,  not  traceable 
to  any  other  cause,  may  be  safely  assumed  as  pathognomonic  of  a  peculiar  morbid 
change  in  the  supra  renal  capsules.  The  capsule  is  first  changed  into  a  translucent 
softish  homogeneous  substance,  which  after  a  time  is  converted  into  an  opaque  yellowish 
material,  and  at  a  later  period  into  a  putty  like  matter,  or  a  dry  chalky  mass.^  Other 
changes  occur  in  the  supra-ranal  oipsules,  without  pigmentary  change  of  the  skin,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  skin  may  undergo  dLscolorations  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  those  accompanying  AddLson's  dise»ise,  without  the  peculiar  constitutional 
symptoms  or  disease  of  the  capsules.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  described  by  Dr.  Parkes, 
in  which  the  skin  of  a  man  aged  59  years,  five  months  after  an  atttiek  of  jaundice, 
became  gradually  dark  on  the  body,  arms,  and  thighs,  until  the  hue  was  that  of 
the  skin  of  a  mulatto ;  over  the  abdomen,  thighs,  and  scrotum  there  were  white 
*  Dr.  Wilka,  in  Ouy»  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  viii. 
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patches  interspersed  ;  below  the  knees  the  skin  was  of  its  natural  colour.  la  thU 
case  the  supra- renal  capsules  were  found  quite  healthy ;  the  liver  was  contracted,  and 
had  given  rise  to  ascites.  Similar  cases  are  also  on  record  in  the  Pathological  Society's 
'  Transactions '  (as  e.g.  vol.  xii.  p.  262) ;  other  instances  have  been  met  with,  iu 
which  the  skin  was  mottled  with  dark  and  white  patches ;  two  such  cases  are  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Addison,  and  considered  by  him  to  belong  to  the  same  category  of 
supra-renal  disease.  In  one  of  Dr.  Addison's  cases,  the  capsules  were  diseased  ;  in 
the  other  no  post-mortem  examination  was  made.  Dr.  Wilks  doubts  whether  this 
peculiar  mottling,  a  combination  of  bronzing  with  pallor,  or  leticopathia,  is  in  any 
way  connected  with  supra-renal  disease. 

Moles  (nsevi  lenticulares,  or  liver  stains)  are  congenital  spots  or  patches  in  which 
there  is  an  excess  of  pigment. 

They  are  sometimes  round,  sometimes  of  irregular  sha|)e  ;  and  they  have  either  a 
brown,  yellowish-brown,  grey,  or  blackish  colour ;  occasionally  they  are  covered  with 
hairs,  which  are  thicker,  stiffer,  and  darker  than  the  hair  of  the  adjoining  skin. 

In  size  they  vary  fj-om  a  pin's  head  to  a  diameter  of  several  inches.  They  are 
either  quite  flat,  or  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin.  There  may  be 
one  or  many  of  them  on  one  person. 

They  are  formed  by  an  excess  of  pigment  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cuticle, 
which  is  often  thicker  than  it  is  on  other  parts  of  the  surface ;  and  in  those  moles 
which  project  above  the  level  of  the  skin  there  is  a  thickening  also  of  the  derma. 

They  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  troublesome  ulceration,  from  friction  or  other 
cause.  In  such  cases  it  may  become  advisable  to  excise  them  ;  and  this  is  the  mort' 
desirable  since  they  are  believed  to  be  often  the  seat  of  epithelial  cancer  in  after 
life. 

(2)  Want  of  pigment. — This  may  be  congenital  and  universal,  involving  not  only 
the  skin,  but  the  hair,  the  iris,  and  the  choroid,  constituting  (Ubiiiistn.  Several 
albinoes  have  been  met  with  in  the  same  family,  or  one  member  only  of  a  family  is 
affected.  Albinism  has  been  observed  to  be  transmitted  by  inheritance  to  one  sex 
more  than  to  the  other ;  in  one  family  preferring  males,  and  in  another  females. 
ThL=}  affection  occurs  occasionally  in  all  races  of  mankind,  but  it  is  more  common  in 
hot  than  in  cold  climates.  There  is  intolerance  of  light,  and  usually  a  want  of  power 
both  in  body  and  in  mind. 

Partial  loss  of  pigment  is  also  more  common  amongst  the  darker  races,  at  any  rate 
it  has  been  more  noticed  amongst  them.  Negroes  oongenitally  '  piebald  '  are  by  no 
means  very  uncommon.^ 

Vitiligo  is  a  term  differently  used^y  different  writers.  It  is  now  commonly  em- 
ployed to  designate  patches  characterised  by  loss  of  pigment.  In  some  cases  there  is 
a  slight  depression  of  surface  in  these  white  patches,  with  branny  desquamation. 

Silver  stain. — The  internal  use  of  the  salts  of  silver  for  a  long  time  produces  a 
peculiar  livid  or  slate-coloured  tint  of  skin.  No  remedy  is  known  for  this  con- 
dition. 

Besides  the  changes  of  colour  above  described,  there  are  some  rare  cases  on  record 
in  which  a  free  excretion  of  pigment  has  taken  place  on  the  eyelids ;  in  some  c«ses 
black,  in  some  yellow,  and  in  others  blue.  The  fluid  in  which  the  pigment  appears 
is  somewhat  unctuous,  and  the  affection  has  hence  been  called  steaii'hoea  nigncans, 
flavescens,  and  eserulea.'  The  secretion  may  be  wiped  off;  but  appears  again  at  the 
end  of  a  few  hours.  The  subjects  of  these  cases  have  generally  been  women  who 
have  suffered  from  uterine  derangement ;  some  of  these  changes  have  no  doubt  been 
simulated  by  hysterical  patients.  Whether  the  secretion  has  come  from  the  seba- 
ceous glands  or  sweat-glands  has  not  been  clearly  demonstrated — probably  from  the 
former.  T.  H. 

'  The  pigment  is  flometimea  unevenly  distributed,  so  that  there  is  an  excess  of  it  in  some 
parts  and  a  complete  loss  of  it  in  others. 

'^  Dr.  La}cocK,  British  and  Foreign  Med.-Chir,  Review,  vol.  xviii. 
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Order  10. — PARASiTiE. 

Tinea  is  the  generic  name  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  skin  characterised  by  the  pre- 
sence of  vegetable  growths  in  the  substance  of  the  hair. 

Tinea  tonsurans  is  a  very  common  disease  of  the  hairy  scalp,  seen  almost  exclu- 
sively in  children,  and  by  far  the  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  two  and  twelve 
years.  It  is  called  Porrigo  scutulata  by  Willan,  Herpes  tondens  by  Cazenave  and 
G.  Simon,  and  Trichosis /ur/uracea  by  E.  Wilson. 

Tinea  tonsurans  occurs  in  more  or  less  circular  patches  varying  in  size  from  a 
sixpence  to  a  crown-piece.  All  the  hairs  on  the  patches  appear  to  have  been  evenly 
cut  off  at  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  scalp.  These  short  hairs 
are  much  thicker  and  more  opaque  than  are  the  hairs  on  the  other  parts  of  the  houl, 
and  as  the  diseased  hairs  have  lost  their  elasticity  they  are  here  and  there  twisted  or 
bent  at  an  angle  on  themselves.  The  surface  of  this  patch  is  generally  covered  with 
numerous  loosely  attached  opaque  white  scales,  and  imbedded  in  these  are  many 
opaque,  thick,  twisted  short  hairs.  When  the  scaliness  of  the  patch  is  trifling,  the 
orifice  of  each  bair-follide  may  be  observed  to  be  surrounded  by  an  opaque  white  fringe, 
formed  of  accumulated  epithelium,  and  the  hair-follicles  themselves  are  too  prominent. 

The  patches  on  which  the  hairs,  &c.,  are  thus  diseased  are  very  slightly  raised, 
and  are  a  little  redder  and  hotter  than  the  other  parts  of  the  scalp. 

Microscopic  eosaminatian,  — The  thickness,  opacity,  brittleness,  and  loss  of  elasticity 
of  the  hairs  are  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  power  of  two  hundred  diameters  to 
be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  substance  of  the  hair  of  a  vegetable  parasite.  The 
scales  are  formed  of  epithelium,  studded  with  the  spornles  and  mycelium  of  the  same 
parasite.  The  plant  is  the  trichophyton  tonsurans ;  the  sporules  of  the  plant  are 
found  between  the  inner  root-sheath  of  the  hair-follicle  and  the  hair ;  from  this  spot 
the  parasite  enters  the  hair ;  and  the  mycelium,  bearing  innumerable  sporules,  passes 
between  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  hair,  separating  them  from  each  other  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner.  Passing  up  from  the  interior  of  the  hair-follicle  to  its 
orifice,  the  mycelium  and  sporules  spread  in  all  directions  among  the  epithelial  scales. 

Pathology, — Some  writers  maintain  that  tinea  tonsurans  and  herpes  circinatus 
are  the  same  disease.  The  closeness  of  the  i*elation  between  the  two  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  patch  of  herpes  circinatus  seated  on  the  forehead  or  back  of  the  neck,  as 
not  infrequently  happens,  and  extending  in  size  till  the  upper  part  of  the  ring  involves 
the  hairy  scalp,  may  retain  on  the  hairless  part  the  characters  of  herpes  circinatus, 
while  that  portion  of  the  ring  which  occupies  the  hairy  scalp  has  all  the  characters  of 
tinea  tonsurans ;  and  also  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  scales  which  can  be  scraped  from 
the  surface  of  the  red  ring  of  herpes  circinatus  of  the  trunk  are  occasionally  to  be 
found  some  of  the  mycelium  and  sporules  of  the  little  fungus. 

But,  on  the  one  hand,  a  patch  of  herpes  circinatus  is  oflen  seen  on  the  trunk,  and 
occasionally  on  the  scalp,  without  a  trace  of  the  trichophyton  to  be  detected  among  the 
debris  of  its  vesicles ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  patch  of  tinea  tonsurans  is  occasion- 
ally seen  on  the  scalp,  on  and  around  which  no  trace  of  herpes  circinatus  can  be  foun<I. 

From  these  facta  it  follows — 

Ist.  That  her|>es  circinatus  and  tinea  tonsurans  are  distinct  diseases. 

2nd.  That  tinea  tonsurans  owes  its  ])eculiar  characters  to  the  presence  of  a  ])ara- 
sitic  vegetable  gix)wth. 

3rd.  That  the  secretions  of  the  pai-t  of  the  skin  affected  with  herpes  circinatus 
form  a  favourable  nidus  for  the  gi-owth  of  the  parasite. 

In  tinea  tonsurans  there  is  first  some  disorder  in  the  secretions  of  the  hair  folli- 
cles— a  disorder,  it  may  be,  attended  with  no  changes  pei-ceptible  to  the  eye.  If 
sporules  of  the  trichophyton  tonsurans  fall  on  the  soil  so  prepared  they  take  root ;  the 
plant  grows  downwards  between  the  hair  and  its  root-sheath — outwards,  upon  and 
among  the  epithelium  of  the  scalp  upwards  into  the  h.air,  penetrating  it,  and  ]iassinfi[ 
into  its  shaft.  To  the  existence  of  the  pai^site  all  the  visible  phenomena  ait;  due. 
ItH  presence  in  the  8ubstani*e  of  the  hair  causes  its  increased  thickness,  opacity,  loss  of 
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elasticity,  and  brittleness.  Its  presence  in  and  among  the  epithelium  lea^^ls  to  the 
desquamation  of  the  latter,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  the  abundance  of  the  scales  ;  its 
presence  in  the  hair-follicles  to  the  swelling  of  the  follicles  and  to  the  little  fringe  around 
their  orifice,  and  also  to  the  determination  of  blooil  to  the  part.  The  elevation  of  the 
part  and  its  increased  temjierature  are  consequent  on  the  flow  of  blood  to  it*  Tinea  ton- 
surans is  undoubtedly  contagious. 

Treatvient. — The  great  object  to  be  attained  in  the  treatment  of  tinea  tonsuran.^. 
whether  the  disease  be  primary  or  engrafted  on  her])es  circinatus,  is  the  destruction 
of  the  plant ;  for  so  long  as  the  fungus  is  present,  so  long  will  there  be  increased 
flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  secretion  of  a  substance  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  persistence  of  the  conditions  of  hair  and  acalp 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  the  plant. 

How  can  we  destroy  or  I'emove  the  plant  1  We  are  acquainted  with  various 
agents  destructive  to  vegetable  life.  The  application  of  any  one  of  these  to  the 
diseased  patch  would  no  doubt  quickly  eflect  our  object,  wei-e  it  not  for  the  difficulty 
of  making  the  parasiticide  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  hair  as  low  as  its  root, 
and  pass  down  to  the  base  of  the  hair-follicle. 

Such  preparations  are  the  following — ^bichloride  of  mercury  four  grains,  lard  two 
drachms ;  acetate  of  copper  half  a  drachm,  lard  four  drachms ;  ammonio-chloride  of 
mercury  twenty  grains,  sulphur  ointment  four  di-achms;  strong  blistering  fluid; 
creosote  twenty  drops,  lard  two  drachms ;  carbolic  acid  1  part  to  300 ;  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  washing  the  part  directly  after  with  cold  water ;  and  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid.  Although  any  and  all  of  these  means  will  sometimes  eflect  a  cure,  I 
am  disposed  to  prefer  as  most  uniformly  successful  the  sulphur  and  white  precipitate 
ointment.  Dr.  Gull,  I  am  told,  has  found  the  strong  sulphuric  acid  rapidly  cure  the 
disease.  Dr.  Coster  of  Han  well  Schools  employs  a  solution  of  two  drachms  of  iodine 
in  one  ounce  of  oil  of  tar ;  this  solution  is  to  be  painted  on  the  part  with  a  firm  brush. 

Whatever  treatment  may  be  adopted,  cleanliness  is  essential.  The  patches  should 
be  well  washed  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  remove  the  scales,  and  with  them  innu. 
merable  sporules  and  much  mycelium.  As  a  detergent  a  solution  of  borax  will  be  found 
useful.  The  parasiticide  ointment  should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  part  at  least  twice  a  dav . 

It  has  been  proposed  to  pull  out  the  hairs  from  the  patch  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
success  of  the  epilation  would  be  marked,  if  it  were  possible  to  perform  it.  But 
e[)ilation  is  impracticable ;  the  hair  breaks  oflT  just  above  the  point  where  it  emerges 
from  its  follicle.  In  rare  instances  only  can  the  root  of  the  hair  be  extracted,  and  in 
rarer  instances  still  can  the  root-sheath  be  got  out  with  the  hair.  Blistering  the 
part  assists  in  the  I'emoval  of  the  hairs.  As  the  secretion  of  the  hair  follicles  in 
strumous  children  seems  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  trichophyton 
tonsurans,  cod-liver  oil  is  useful. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  although  tinea  tonsurans  may  be  very  obstinate,  it 
always  disappears  after  a  time,  and,  further,  that  it  never  causes  even  paitial  baldness. 

Tinea  favosa  or  fav^is,  though  common  in  Holland  and  some  other  parts  of  Uie 
Continent,  is  a  rather  rare  disease  in  England.  Its  ordinary  seat  is  the  hairy  scalp. 
Now  and  then,  however,  it  occupies  other  paits. 

Be  it  situated  on  scalp,  trunk,  or  extremities,  the  disease  is  primarily  seated  in 
the  hair  follicles,  and  is  characterised  by  dry  brimstone-yellow  crusts,  each  crust 
being  cup- shaped,  and  having  a  hair  running  through  its  centre.  The  size  of  the 
cnist  varies  from  a  mere  point  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  se})arate  crusts 
coalesce  as  they  increa.se  in  size  and  numlier,  and  thus  a  large,  dry,  iri'egulaily-pittetl 
crust  is  formed.  The  crusts  ai-e  buried  to  some  depth  in  the  cutis,  so  that  if  one  be 
raised  from  its  place,  a  depression  of  the  cutis  is  exposed  in  which  it  was  imbedded. 
The  depressed  surface  is  always  redder  than  healthy  skin  ;  but  only  here  and  there 
is  the  cutis  denuded  of  its  epithelial  covering.  Among  the  dry  crusts  are  usually  a 
few  pustules.  These  pustules  are  an  accidental  complication  indicating  the  coexis- 
tence of  impetigo. 

The  crusts  of  tinea  favosa  have  a  peculiar  foetid  odour,  and  from  the  impediment 
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they  offer  to  cleansing  the  head  favour  the  occurrence  of  vermin.  The  pediculi  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  fissures  of  the  large  crusts.  Intolerahle  itching  is  often  experienced. 
There  is  a  variety  of  tinea  favosa  in  which  the  crusts  are  from  the  first  amorphous, 
wanting  in  the  cup-shaped  character,  and  less  bright  in  colour. 
.  'Microscopic  examination. — Tlie  pus  from  the  pustules  contains  the  corpuscles 
chjiracteristic  of  that  fluid.  The  diy  yellow  crusts  are  composed  of  the  mycelium 
and  sporules  of  the  achorion  Schonleinii.  The  sporules  of  the  achorion  Schonleinii 
are  oval,  and  much  larger  than  those  of  the  trichophyton.  The  mycelium  and  the 
sporules  can  both  be  seen  readily  in  the  hair  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  each 
dry  sulphur-coloured  crust. 

The  steps  of  the  disease  are  these : — First,  there  is  thickening  of  the  root-sheath  of 
the  hair  follicle,  and  accumulation  of  its  secretion  aVwut  its  orifice.  80  long  as  there 
Ls  nothing  moi-e  than  this,  we  are  not  able  to  say  that  any  disease  exists ;  but  let 
the  sporules  of  the  achorion  fall  on  the  prepared  soil,  and  the  sulphur-coloured  crusts 
of  tinea  favosa  are  rapidly  formed.  The  plant  grows  outwanls  between  the  layers  of 
e))ithelium,  downwards  into  the  follicle,  and,  entering  the  hair  near  to  its  root,  shoots 
upwards  into  its  substance. 

The  trichophyton  tonsurans,  the  plant  proper  to  tinea  tonsurans,  gi'ows  into  the 
hair-follicle ;  but  its  presence  inflicts  no  permanent  injury  on  the  structures  of  the 
follicle.  The  achorion  Schonleinii,  unless  it  be  soon  eradicated,  destroys  the  foUicle, 
and  permanent  baldness  is  the  consequence. 

Herpes  circinatus  bears  the  same  relation  to  tinea  favosa  that  it  does  to  tinea 
tonsurans.  The  secretion  of  herpes  circinatus  is  as  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
achorion  as  it  is  to  the  growth  of  the  trichophyton.  Tinea  favosa  is,  like  all  the 
diseases  of  its  class,  contagious ;  but  the  achorion  requires  a  ^vourable  soil  for  its 
growth.     The  disease  rai-ely  spreads  in  the  hospital. 

The  writer  had  a  case  of  tinea  favosa  for  some  time  under  his  care  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  :  not  a  child  caught  it  till  a  case  of  herpes  circinatus  was  admitted  into  the  ^ame 
ward.  On  several  children  rings  of  herpes  circinatus  soon  after  appeared ;  and  two  of  the 
children  thus  affected  now  caught  tinea  favosa,  and  the  crusts  of  the  tinea  favosa  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  patches  of  herpes  circinatus. 

As  these  cases  are  of  interest  from  their  bearing  on  the  pathology  of  the  affection, 
one  may  be  quoted  at  length. 

On  the  outt^r  aspect  of  the  right  arm,  just  below  the  elliow,  is  a  pinkish-red  patoh,  slightly 
ch'vated,  nearly  circular,  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  centre  of  this  patcti 
ij*  occupied  by  ten  or  twelve  crusts  of  tinea  favosa,  the  largest  not  more  than  a  line  in  diameter, 
tlio  smallest  requiring  a  lens  for  its  detection.  The  largest  are  distinctly  depressed  in  the 
centre,  the  smallest  are  merely  yellow  spots.  Tlirough  the  centre  of  each  crust  runs  a  little 
hair.  A  few  white  scaly-looking  points  are  8catt4?red  around  the  part  occupied  by  the  crusts. 
The  circumference  of  the  patch  is  covered  by  pretty  closely  set,  flattened  vesicles;  the  majority 
jw)  small  that  tliey  might  escape  observation,  unless  the  part  were  examined  with  a  lens. 

On  the  right  shoulder,  the  left  upper  arm,  and  the  led  leg,  are  patches  of  similar 
character. 

Passing  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  patch  are — 

Ist.    A  ring  of  the  vp.sicle  of  herpes  circinatus. 

2nd.  Scales  formed  by  the  drying  of  the  vesicles. 

8rd.  ( 'rusts  of  tinea  favosa. 

Some  of  the  crusts  are  mere  points  the  disease  Ijeing  limited  t^)  the  very  orifice  of  the  hair- 
folHclcs.  There  are  no  pustules;  not  a  trace  of  suppuration;  a  suflicient  proof  that  the 
di««'ase  is  not  pu.<«tular  at  its  commenceiuent. 

As  without  the  existeiico  of  the  ])lant  trichophyton  there  could  be  no  such  disease 
2LS  tineii  tcmsurans,  so  in  regit rd  to  tinea  favosa,  were  there  no  such  plant  as  the 
achorion  Schonleinii,  there  could  be  no  such  diseabe  as  tinea  favosa.  The  soil  requires 
pre|)amtion  ;  but  all  the  visible  phenomena  of  the  disease — those  appeamaoes  which 
we  call  tinea  favosji — arc  the  direct  consequences  of  the  presence  of  the  plant. 

TreatmmL — The  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  are  to  remove  or 
destroy  the  plant,  and  to  improve  the  state  of  the  secrotiona  of  the  part  which  is  its 
M*at.  As  the  hubjcM'ts  of  tinea  favosa  ai*e  often  strumous,  lienefit  is  obtained  under 
such  circuui.^tauccs  fi*om  the  udmini.stration  of  cod-liver  oil,  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron. 
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calumba,  rhubarb,  and  8oda,  and  other  remedies  of  the  same  class.  Bnt  all  othfr 
means  will  fail  unless  the  plant  be  destroyed  and  removed.  For  this  {mrpoj^. 
parasiticide  substances — that  is  to  say,  substances  destructive  of  vegetable  life — ar? 
to  be  applied,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  of  the  plant  as  possible  removed  by 
mechanical  means. 

The  crusts  ai-e  to  be  removed  by  a  bread-and-water  poultice,  or,  better  stUl,  hr 
the  continuous  application  of  lint  dipped  in  a  solution  of  sulphurous  add.  Bichloride 
of  mercury  dissolved  in  water  or  mixed  with  lard  in  the  proportion  of  eight  graiiii; 
to  the  ounce,  and  acetate  of  copper  mixed  with  lard,  half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce,  are 
two  of  the  most  powerful  parasiticides.  A  saturated  solution  of  sulphurous  acid 
properly  applied  is  an  excellent  remedy ;  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  the  solution  is  i** 
be  closely  and  constantly  applied  to  the  affected  part,  and  this  covered  to  prevent 
evaporation  by  oil-silk,  or  by  a  second  piece  of  lint  spread  pretty  thickly  with  lanl. 
If  the  disease  be  on  the  trunk  or  extremities,  and  the  general  health  good,  it  may  be 
rapidly  cured  in  this  manner.  The  girl  whose  case  is  above  described  was 
permanently  cured  in  a  few  days.  But  if  the  disease  be  seated  on  the  hairy  scalp, 
and  the  plant  has  entered  the  hair-follicles,  and  shot  up  into  the  hairs  themselves, 
considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  bringing  the  parasiticides  in  contact  with  the 
plant,  and,  as  a  consequence,  epilation  is  almost  essential  for  permanent  cure.  If  the 
hairs  be  pulled  out  before  the  hair-follicle  is  destroyed,  no  l^ldness  follows.  EpDa- 
tion  may  appear  to  be  a  very  painful  operation,  but  if  well  performed  it  is  not  so. 
Each  hair  should  be  gi'asped  with  a  pair  of  forceps  adapted  to  the  purpose  just  where 
it  escapes  from  its  follicle,  and  pulled  sharply  in  the  line  of  the  direciion  of  iu 
inseiiion  into  the  follicle.  As  the  hairs  are  much  less  firmly  fixed  in  their  follicles 
than  in  health,  epilation  is  so  much  the  more  easily  effected.  If  the  disease  he 
limited  in  extent,  no  practical  difficulty  exists  to  its  cure  by  epilation  ;  if  it  occupies 
the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  scalp,  the  cure  requii-es  much  time  and  great 
patience.  So  long  as  a  sporule  or  a  branch  of  mycelium  remains  in  a  hair  un- 
destroyed,  so  long  is  it  certain  that  the  disease  will  return. 

Before  epilation,  Thuile  de  cade  is  by  many  applied  to  the  part  from  which  the 
bail's  are  to  be  removed.  It  is  Siiid  to  diminish  the  sensibility,  and  loosen  the 
attachment  of  the  hair  to  its  follicle.  The  old  pitch-cap  was  merely  a  quick  mode  of 
epilation,  and  not  so  painful  as  might  be  supposed.  If  herpes  circinatus  be  present, 
the  extension  of  the  ring  of  vesicles  should  be  prevented,  and  on  their  first  appear- 
ance the  small  patches  of  herpes  should  be  destroyed  with  niti-ate  of  silver. 

Tinea  favosa  is  the  disease  described  by  .Bateman  under  the  name  of  porrigo 
lupinosa.  The  porrigo  favosa  of  Willan,  Bateman,  and  Thompson  is  a  si)ecies  of 
impetigo.  These  excellent  observera  mistook  the  yellow  crusts  of  tinea  favosa  for 
dried  pustules. 

I'hiea  ay  cons  ^  or  menta/jrnj  as  it  is  often  called,  is  a  disease  of  the  beard, 
moustache,  whiskers,  and  inner  surface  of  the  nares,  in  which  a  little  fungus  tinds  a 
nidus  between  the  root  of  the  hair  and  the  wall  of  its  follicle.  The  plant  is  the 
microsporon  mentagrophy tes,  and  it  makes  its  presence  known  by  the  inflammation 
it  excites.  The  inflammation  causes  thickening  and  induration  of  the  tissues  around 
the  follicle,  and  suppuration  of  the  follicle  itself.  As  the  disease  originates  in  the 
follicle,  a  hair  may  be  seen  to  traverse  the  centre  of  each  pustule.  The  pus  and  epi- 
thelium about  the  orifice  of  the  follicle  dry  into  a  thick  brownish  scab.  When  the 
scabs  are  numerous,  and  the  parts  about  tuberculated  from  the  swollen  and  irregular 
induration  around  the  follicles,  the  part  affected  with  pus  being  supposed  to  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  pulp  of  the  fig,  the  name  sycosis  has  been  given  to  it 
Between  the  scabs  are  often  seen  little  scaly  particles,  formed  of  epithelium.  SyocfcLs 
may  lie  confounded  with  impetigo ;  but  the  induration  and  swelling  of  the  tissues  L> 
trifling  in  impetigo.  Acne  of  these  parts  also  may  be  taken  for  sycosis ;  but  in  acne  the 
indunition  is  greater  than  in  sycosis,  and  the  suppuration  less  rapid.  There  is  no  vege- 
table parasite  in  the  hair-follicles  in  im|)etigo,  nor  in  the  sebaceous  folliclet>  in  acne. 

Tinea  sycosis  is  often  a  very  obstinate  atfection. 
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The  trentmerU  of  this  disease  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  fiame  principles  as  those 
of  the  other  affections  of  its  class.  Substances  destructive  to  vegetable  life  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  diseased  skin ;  and  as  the  plant  is  hi  the  hair-follicles,  thej  must  be 
applied  in  a  form  fitted  to  enter  the  follicles.  An  ointment  of  lard  and  corrosive 
sublimate,  in  the  proportion  of  a  grain  to  the  drachm,  is  sometimes  very  useful. 
The  white  precipitate  ointment  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  may  effect  a  cure.  Dr. 
Thompson  recommends  strongly  an  ointment  composed  of  a  scruple  of  iodide  of 
sulphur  and  an  ounce  of  lard.  Warm  fomentations  and  poultices,  by  removing  the 
scabs  and  allaying  the  inflammation,  afford  much  relief  to  the  patient.  The  condition 
of  the  digestive  organs  must  be  attended  to,  and  purgatives,  tonics,  and  antacids 
exhibited  as  required.  A  good  and  generous  diet  is  usually  necessary.  Epilation 
is  sometimes  essential  for  effecting  a  cure. 

Tinea  or  pUi/riaais  versicolor,  or  chloasma,  is  a  very  common  disease.  Its  most 
frequent  seat  is  those  parts  of  the  neck,  upper  arms,  chest,  and  abdomen,  which  are 
covered  by  the  flannel  jacket.  The  axillee,  however,  usually  escape.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  often  the  disease  is  limited  exactly  to  the  parts  in  contact  with  the 
flannel.     In  such  cases  its  occurrence  is  favoured  by  want  of  cleanliness. 

Many  people  are  so  dirty  in  habit  as  to  wear  the  same  flannel  next  their  skin 
for  a  week,  a  fortnight,  three  weeks,  and,  among  the  poor,  even  a  month.  And  it 
is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  wear  the  same  flannel  night  and 
day,  not  once  removing  it  from  the  moment  it  is  put  on  till  the  time  it  is  considered 
to  be  desirable  to  have  it  washed.  The  consequence  of  such  habit  is  an  accumulation 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin  of  its  secretion  and  of  undetached  epithelium,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  a  nidus  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  microsporon  furfurans. 
This  plant  finding,  then,  in  the  epithelial  accumulation  satui-ated  with  the  secretions 
a  fitting  soil,  spreads  under  its  outer  layer  in  all  directions,  and  by  its  presence 
produces  the  pale  yellowish-brown  patches  characteristic  of  chloasma.  At  the 
margin  of  the  larger  patches  are  numerous  detached  brownish-coloured  circular  spots. 
The  spots  are  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Like  all  the  other 
vegetable  parasites,  the  microsporon  furfurans  exhibits  a  disposition  to  spread  from 
the  point  on  which  it  alights  unifonnly  in  all  directions.  Hence  the  circular  form 
of  the  patches.  The  large  irregularly-shaped  patches  are  formed  primarily  by  the 
coalescence  of  the  smaller.  If  one  of  the  brownish  patches  be  nibbed,  a  number  of 
minute  scales  will  be  detached,  and  the  cutis  underneath  will  be  seen  to  be  some- 
what redder  than  the  adjacent  skin.  The  only  annoyance  the  patient  experiences  is 
itching  of  the  part  on  exercise  or  when  heated,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  very 
unpleasant-looking  skin  beneath  his  jacket. 

No  doubt  some  persons  who  are  very  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  some  who  are 
as  cleanly  as  their  clear-skinned  neighbours,  suffer  from  chloasma.  One  concludc8, 
therefore,  that  in  some  instances  the  secretions  of  the  skin  are  abnormally  favouitible 
to  the  gi-owth  of  the  fungus. 

Phthisical  |)eople  often  have  patches  of  chloasma  on  their  chest  or  elsewhei-e. 
This  is  the  result,  partly  at  least,  of  want  of  cleanliness.  Persons  delicate  in  the 
chest,  as  they  call  it,  are  frequently  afraid  of  washing  more  than  face  and  hands. 
Again,  they  usually  keep  themselves  closely  wrapped  in  flannel,  and  are  somewhat 
too  fearful  of  changing  it ;  and,  yet  further,  sweating,  alternating  with  heat  of  skin, 
is  common  in  such  cases — conditions  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  good  nidus  for 
the  micros]K)i'on  furfurans. 

Like  all  the  parasitic  diseases,  chloasma  is  contagious. 

Microscopic  examination, — If  one  of  the  delicate  scales  from  a  patch  of  chloasma 
Ik>  placexl  in  a  little  alkaline  fluid,  and  examined  with  a  magnifying  |X)wer  of  25() 
diameters,  it  is  seen  to  be  formed  of  epithelial  scales  studded  with  the  mycelium  and 
sponiles  of  the  microsporon  furfurans.  If  to  the  scale  water  only  be  added,  the 
plant  will  not  be  visible.  The  alkali  renders  the  animal  matters  transparent,  and 
leaves  the  plant  unchanged.     The  microsporon  is  seated  on  the  under- surface  of  the 
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epithelial  scales,  no  pai-t  of  the  plant  projecting  beyond  the  margin  of  the  scale  on 
which  it  grows. 

Treatment. — ^To  cure  the  patient,  his  dirty  habits  must  be  reformed,  supposing 
him  to  be  of  such.  He  must  change  his  flannel  frequently,  and  never  sleep  in  that 
which  he  wears  during  the  day.  He  must  wash  daily,  not  mei-ely  his  hands,  but 
his  whole  trunk  and  extremities,  using  hot  water  and  strong  soap.  After  washin" 
he  must  rub  the  surface  well  with  a  flesh-brush,  taking  care  that  the  latter  is  itsetf 
often  cleansed.  In  addition  to  these  frequent  and  careful  ablutions  and  frictions, 
by  which  a  large  quantity  of  the  fungus  is  removed,  the  patient  should  bathe  the 
part  aflected  with  a  pai-asiticide  lotion,  composed  of  twelve  grains  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  to  four  ounces  of  water.  The  lotion  should  be  allowed  to  dry  on  the  jjart. 
A  saturated  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  may  be  applied  fi-eely  with  the  same  object, 
viz.  to  kill  the  fungus.  A  lotion  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  one  drachm  to  the  pint 
of  water,  will  cure ;  but  then  it  is  oflensive.  Some  consider  a  course  of  arsenic 
essential  to  the  permanent  cure;  but  it  is  not  so.  Cod-liver  oil  may  be  of  s^vioe 
in  some  cases. 

The  following  appears  to  me  to  be  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
and  on  the  relation  between  the  parasites  of  the  parasitic  skin  diseases  and  between 
her]>e8  circinatus  and  parasitic  diseases. 

1.  That  herpes  circinatus  may  occur  without  any  vegetable  parasite  being  able 
to  be  detected  on  the  part. 

2.  That  trichophyton  tonsurans  is  frequently  present  in  the  scales  of  h.  cir- 
cinatus and  in  the  hairs  of  the  part. 

3.  That  if  a  wet  bandage  be  applied  over  the  skin  of  a  part  on  which  tricho- 
phyton tonsurans  has  been  scattered,  patches  identical  with  those  of  herpes  circinatus 
containing  the  parasite  are  produced. 

4.  That  microsporon  furfurans  can  be  inoculated  in  the  same  manner,  but  then 
no  other  disease  than  chloasma  follows. 

6.  That  if  achorion  Schonleinii  be  inoculated,  tuaea  favosa  is  produced,  but  that 
an  herpetic  stage  resembling  h.  circinatus  precedes  the  favus  stage,  and  that  in 
some  cases  the  disease  aborts  at  the  herpetic  stage,  no  favus  crusts  being  formed. 

6.  That  patches  of  true  herpes  circinatus  are  more  liable  than  other  i>arts  of 
the  same  person  to  be  inoculated  with  achorion  Schonleinii  and  so  to  have  favu;s 
crusts  form  in  their  centre. 

7.  That  the  lower  animals,  the  cat  especially,  suffer  from  tinea  tonsurans  and 
tinea  favosa,  and  that  man  may  be  inoculated  from  the  lower  animals. 

8.  That  the  microscopic  characters  hitherto  noted  of  the  various  parasitic  fun^n, 
while  amply  sufficient  to  enable  the  one  plant  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other, 
are  not  sufficient  to  prove  their  essential  non-identity — i.e.  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  different  stages  of  development  of  the  same  fungus.* 

AVith  reference  to  the  nomenclature  of  these  diseases,  chaiucterised  by  the 
presence  of  vegetable  parasites,  it  should  be  remembered  that — 

Tinea  tonsurans  was  called  by  Willan  and  Bateman  porrigo  scutulata  • 
Tinea  favosa  was  called  porrigo  lupinosa ; 
Chloasma  was  called  pityriasis  versicolor ;  >vhile  the 
Porrigo  favosa  of  the  same  authors  was  a  variety  of  impetigo. 

*  Hobner  u.  Strabe,  Klin.  u.  e.rp.  MittheUung^  Canstatt,  J.  B.,  1864.  Starck  u  Ilallio, 
Jena  Zeiitchrift,  Canstatt,  J.  B.,  1865.  Pick,  Untermchung  in  der  Pft.  Haulkrtmkh^en. 
McCall  Anderson,  *0n  the  Identitv  of  the  Parasites  met  with  in  Favus,  I'inea  Tonaurans,  and 
Pityriasis  Versicolor.'  [I  should  like  to  express  my  own  opinion  that  the  parasiteaof  the  three 
parasitic  diseases,  ringworm,  favup,  and  chloasma,  are  absolutely  distinct  from  one  another, 
and  that,  allowing  the  existence  of  circinate  forms  of  erythema,  lichen,  and  herpes  inde- 
nendent  of  parasitic  influence,  still  in  the  great  majority  of  those  affections  a  parasite  will 
be  found,  and  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  therefore  they  are  simply  varieUes  or  atagee 
of  ringworm  or  favus. — J.  S.  B.] 
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Scahiea. — The  eruption  of  scabies  ia  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  minute  animal 
parasite,  the  sarcoptet  hofiiinia,  in  the  under  layer  of  the  epithelium.  The  sarooptes 
hominis  has  been  taken  from  its  burrow,  placed  on  a  healthy  person,  and  the  disease 
in  that  way  communicated.  It  is  by  the  passage  of  the  parasite  from  one  person  to 
another  that  the  disease  spreads ;  hence  the  hands  in  the  adult,  and  the  buttocks 
and  loins  in  children  too  young  to  walk,  are  the  especial  seats  of  the  disease.  In 
children  the  hands  often  escape ;  in  adults  the  parts  of  the  hands  where  the  skin  is 
most  delicate  are  the  parts  first  to  suffer,  i,e,  between  the  fingers,  the  bend  of  the 
wrist,  the  root  of  the  thumb,  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  hand.  Scabies  neyer 
affects  the  hairy  scalp  or  the  face  of  the  adult,  and  only  rarely  the  face  of  the  child. 

The  eruption  appears  to  be  produced  thus  :  The  animal  bores  a  way  through  the 
outer  layer  of  the  epidermis,  and  then  for  some  distance  onward,  in  the  softer  layer  of 
the  epidermis.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  point  at  which  the  animal  passes  into 
the  epidermis,  a  vesicle,  papule,  or  pustule  is  formed.  The  sarcoptes  itself  is  found 
at  the  end  of  the  faint  whitish  line  or  burrow  leading  from  the  vesicle  or  papule.  The 
burrow  varies  from  a  line  to  an  inch  in  length.  When  the  disease  affects  the  delicate 
skin  between  the  fingers  or  toes,  and  continues  for  some  time,  the  cuticle  thickens 
and  cracks.  These  cracks  are  very  characteristic  of  the  disease ;  the  vesicles,  papules, 
and  pustules,  and  the  delicate  line  leading  from  a  few  of  thase,  are  the  only  disease  of 
the  skin  directly  resulting  from  the  animal's  presence.  The  blackish  points,  the 
linear  abrasions,  the  broGuler  inflamed  patches,  and  the  ulcers  so  conmion  in  the  young 
child,  are  the  consequences  of  injury  inflicted  on  themselves  by  the  patients,  in  their 
endeavour  to  allay  the  intolerable  itching.  Hebra  has  pointed  out  that  when  the 
paralytic  are  the  subjects  of  itch,  none  of  these  severer  effects  of  scabies  are  observed. 
The  vesicles  of  scabies  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  part  affected ;  many  of  them 
seem  buried  somewhat  in  the  skin,  so  that  they  may  be  mistaken  for  papules.  These 
deep-seated  vesicles  are  never  acuminated,  and  there  is  little  or  no  redness  around 
them ;  on  the  apices  of  some  of  the  papules  a  minute  vesicle  may  be  detected  by  the 
lens ;  those  vesicles,  the  vascular  character  of  which  is  more  evident,  are  acuminated, 
and  may  or  may  not  have  some  redness  around.  The  phlyzacious  pustules  often 
attain  a  considerable  size. 

The  superficial  acuminated  vesicles  are  best  seen  between  the  fingers  and  toes 
and  at  the  bend  of  the  wrist,  the  disease  being  recent ;  the  cracks  in  the .  same 
situations  when  the  disease  has  lasted  some  time ;  the  buried  vesicles  on  the  upper 
extremities,  and  where  the  epidermis  is  naturally  rather  thick  ;  the  burrows  of  the 
sai'ooptes  on  the  sides  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  fingers.  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
interest,  as  showing  the  accidental  nature,  so  Uy  say,  of  the  eruption,  to  know  that 
some  good  observers  have  recorded  cases  in  which  there  were  no  vesicles,  pustules,  or 
papules,  only  the  burrows,  at  the  extremities  of  which  were  found  the  sarcoptes ; 
the  itching  in  these  cases  was  as  severe  as  in  those  attended  with  an  eruption.  In 
old  persons,  whose  skins  are  thick  and  not  very  sensitive  to  irritants,  the  eruption 
is  often  trivial  and  papular  in  chaiw^ter.  The  disease  is  then  not  infrequently  con- 
founded with  prurigo.  The  itching  in  scabies  is  very  decided  and  severe,  and  greatly 
increai^  by  warmth.  The  amount  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  that  may 
accompany  the  disease  when  it  affects  the  delicate  skin  of  young  infants  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  mistake  as  to  its  nature.  Vesicles  and  pustules  sometimes  form  under  the 
thick  cuticle  of  the  sole  of  the  feet,  and  are  very  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

Scabies  never  disappears  spontaneously.  I  have  seen  cases  where  the  disease  has 
lasted  for  years,  ite  nature  having  been  misunderstood. 

Prurigo  and  eczema  often  complicate  scabies ;    urticaria  less  commonly ;    and  in 
rare  cases  blebs  form  on  the  irritated  parts. 

Treatment, — Sulphur  is  the  best  remedy  for  scabies.  It  cures  the  disease  by 
killing  the  sarcoptes.  In  the  St.  Louis  Hospital  at  Paris,  two  hours'  treatment  is 
considered  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  The  patient,  after  being  well  washed 
with  soft  soap  for  half  an  hour,  is  strongly  iiibWd  for  the  same  space  of  time  over 
the  whole  surface  with  the  sulpho-alkaline  ointment  of  Helmerich,  composed  of  eight 
partH  of  lai'd,  two  parts  of  sulphur,  and  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
Vol.  II.  3  0  r^  T 
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directly  afterwards  placed  in  an  alkaline  bath.  The  patient's  clothes  are  famigatel 
with  sulphur. 

The  objections  to  this  method  of  treatment  are,  that  eczematous  eruptions  oft*»n 
follow  its  employment  in  persons  with  a  delicate  skin,  and  that  the  ointment  staiiH 
the  linen.  The  sulphur  ointment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  cure  so  rapidly, 
although  it  does  so  quite  as  certainly  as  the  sulpho-alkaline  ointment.  The  great  use 
of  the  alkali  is  to  remove  the  superficial  layer  of  epithelium,  and  so  expose  the 
sarcoptes  more  completely  to  the  action  of  the  sulphur. 

Supposing  that,  from  the  position  in  life  of  the  patient,  it  is  desirable  to  hide  the 
odour  of  the  sulphur,  the  best  scents  for  the  purpose  are  the  essences  of  bergamotand 
of  lemons ;  a  little  bisulphuret  of  mercury  will  conceal  the  colour  of  the  sulphur. 

Devergie  recommends,  if  the  odour  of  the  sulphur  be  highly  objectionable,  that 
the  patient  be  placed  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  daily  in  a  bath  containing 
from  two  to  three  drachms  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Five  or  six  baths,  he  says, 
suffice  for  the  cure.  Iodide  of  potassium  may  be  substituted  for  the  bichloride  of 
mercury,  but  then  more  baths  are  required.  Bazin  advises,  under  like  circumstance's, 
that  the  surface  be  rubbed  daily  with  an  ointment  composed  of  powdered  chamomile- 
flowers,  lard,  and  olive  oil,  in  equal  parts. 

When  scabies  is  present,  no  matter  with  what  other  eruption  it  is  complicated, 
the  scabies  is  to  be  first  cured,  and  this  although  the  sulphur  cause  considerable 
increase  of  the  complicating  affection,  e,g.  eczema. 

Diseases  of  the  Hairs. 

Porrigo  deecUvans  is  very  readily  recognised.  The  roots  of  the  hairs  atrophy, 
till  at  length,  being  smaller  than  their  follicles,  they  fall  out.  Commencing  at  a 
point  on  the  hairy  scalp,  the  disease  spreads  circularly  till  a  bald  patch  of  some  size 
is  formed.  Now  and  then  the  bald  patches  are  irregular  in  form ;  still  even  then 
the  margin  of  the  patch  is  usually  scalloped,  as  though  the  large  patch  had  been 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  several  smaller  patches.  The  disease  may  ultimately 
involve  the  whole  scalp ;  nay,  occasionally  the  hairs  of  the  eyebrows  and  the  eyelashes 
are  similarly  affected,  and  fall  in  like  manner  fix>m  their  follicles.  There  is  neither 
redness,  heat,  tenderness,  nor  any  eruption  on  the  bald  patches ;  usually,  indeed,  the 
bald  scalp  is  something  paler  than  natural. 

P.  decalvans  is  common  enough  in  children  and  young  persons.  It  more  rarely 
affects  those  of  more  advanced  age.  The  patches  from  which  the  hair  has  fallen  are 
quite  smooth.  The  patches  of  tinea  tonsurans  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of 
p.  decalvans.  In  the  latter  the  surface  of  the  patch  is  quite  smooth — ^there  is  local 
baldness,  and  that  ia  all ;  in  the  former  the  hairs  look  as  if  they  had  been  cut  off  just 
above  the  point  at  which  they  emerge  from  their  follicles. 

This  disease  has  been  called  tinea  in  deference  to  the  statements  of  Bazin  and 
others ;  the  writer  has  never  detected  any  vegetable  growth  on  or  in  the  hairs  about 
to  fall  from  their  follicles.  The  plant,  the  microsporon  Audouini,  is  said  to  be  found 
attached  to  the  hairs  just  above  the  surface  of  the  scalp.  The  atrophy  of  the  bulb  of 
the  hair  is  considei^d  to  be  secondary  to  the  action  of  the  plant.'  Willan  called 
this  disease  porrigo  decalvans.     It  is  called  by  some  alopecia  circumscripta. 

Treatment, — If  the  patient  be  pale  or  weakly,  iron  and  cod-liver  oil  may  be  given. 
I^ocal  stimulation  is,  however,  far  more  important.  Tincture  of  iodine  is  a  convenient 
stimulant;  it  may  be  applied  night  and  momiog.  A  saturated  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  is  very  efficacious.  It  should  be  applied  constantly  by  means  of  a  piece  of  linen 
soaked  in  the  solution,  and  covered  with  an  oil-skin  cap.  The  linen  requires  to  be 
wetted  many  times  a  day.  Sometimes  the  saturated  solution  of  the  acid  is  too 
stimulating  ;  and  if  so,  it  may  be  diluted  with  as  much  or  more  water — just  so  much 
diluted  as  that  it  may  produce  a  little  redness  of  the  scalp,  but  no  eruption.     If  the 

^  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  this  disease  is  parasitic ;  I  have  never  detected  any 
trace  of  a  parasite.     It  is  not  contagioas,  and,  moreover,  it  runs  in  families  like  p.«oria«is.— 

J.  s.  a 
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patches  be  small,  tincture  of  ioiine  is  the  best  application ;  when  the  disease  is 
extensive  and  spreading  rapidly,  the  head  should  be  shaved,  and  the  sulphurous-acid 
lotion  applied.  If  less  powerful  stimulants  fail,  blisters  may  be  applied.  As  the 
hair- follicles  are  seriously  at  fault,  and  new  hair  has  to  be  formed,  a  cure  cannot  be 
quickly  effected.  The  first  sign  of  improvement  is  the  presence  of  a  little  downy  hair 
on  the  patch.  This  down  is,  after  a  time,  replaced  by  better-formed  hair,  and  this 
iigain  by  still  more  perfect  hair.     The  baldnass  is  rarely  permanent. 

Plica  polonica  {der  WeicJiaelzopfy  Germ.) — This  is  a  disease  of  the  scalp  which  is 
endemic  in  Poland,  Livonia,  some  pails  of  Russia  and  Tartary,  beyond  which 
countries  it  is  scarcely  known. 

The  real  nature  of  this  disease  is  not  yet  clearly  proved.  What  is  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  is  a  firm  matting  together  of  the  hairs,  and  the  presence  of  a  sticky 
material  between  them.  The  matted  hair  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  single  long 
tufb,  sometimes  of  several  smaller  tufbs,  and  sometimes  of  an  irregular  mass,  forming 
a  kind  of  cap.  The  disease  is  usually  confined  to  the  head ;  but  is  sometimes  met 
with  on  the  chin,  in  the  axillte,  and  on  the  pubes.  There  is  pain  and  great  tender- 
ness of  the  scalp,  which  bleeds  on  ttie  slightest  touch. 

It  is  doubtful  what  is  the  source  from  which  the  sticky  material  between  the 
hairs  proceeds.  Fuchs  believed  that  it  came  from  the  hair^  follicles ;  G.  Simon 
regards  it  as  an  abnormal  secretion  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  not  especially  im- 
plicating the  follicles.  When  it  is  examined  microscopically,  it  is  found  to  be  made 
up  of  epidermis,  threads  of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool,  with  particles  of  sand,  insects,  &c. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  cases  of  long  standing,  cryptogamic  vegetation  is  found 
amongst  it.  The  older  writers  described  the  hairs  as  thickened,  swollen  at  the  roots, 
and  infiltrated  with  sticky  reddish  or  reddish-white  fluid.  Later  writers  have  not 
confirmed  these  observations.  G.  Simon  *  found  no  change  in  the  hair,  either  at 
the  root  or  in  the  shaft ;  it  was  not  brittle  or  infiltrated  with  any  abnormal  material. 
He  could  not  find,  as  stated  by  GUnsburg,  any  vegetation  in  the  hairs  themselves. 

On  chemical  examination,  the  peculiar  matter  has  been  found  to  consist  of  ex- 
tractive matters,  with  ammoniacal  compounds,  fats,  and  fatty  acids ;  with  some 
salts,  especially  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate,  phosphate,  lactate,  and  acetate  of  soda ; 
with  but  little  potash,  magnesia,  iron,  and  silica.  These  analyses  throw  no  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  disease. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Hebra  that  plica  polonica  is  not  a  distinct  disease,  but 
eczema,  or  other  skin  affection,  much  neglected.  This  theory  obtains  some  plausibility 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  Poland  there  is  a  popular  prejudice  that  this  condition 
of  the  scalp  is  a  cure  for  other  maladies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  confined 
to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  is  met  with  beyond  the  limits  of  Poland.  T.  H. 

William  Jeitner 
Thomas  Hillieb    1876.« 
Gjborge  Nayler 
J.  S.  BRiarrowE,  1882. 

»  Die  IlatUkranJcheilen,  p.  388. 

'  The  fiections  of  this  essay  sifinied  G.  N.  are  by  Mr.  Xayler ;  those  signed  T.  11.  by  the 
late  Dr.  Hillier ;  the  rest  by  Sir  W.  Jenner,  except  those  which  are  sufficiently  distinguished 
as  additions  by  the  present  reyi^er. 
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Corns. 

CORNS  in  their  origin  are  merely  local  hypertrophies  of  the  epidermis,  sitaated  for 
the  most  part  on  the  feet,  occasionally  upon  the  hands,  and  more  rarely  o^r 
the  prominences  of  the  elhows  or  knees.  ^  They  are  produced  by  intermittent  pr(«- 
sure  or  friction,  localised  either  by  the  natural  prominence  of  the  part  affected,  or  bj 
the  peculiarities  of  the  exciting  cause. 

Thus,  on  the  feet  they  are  produced  by  the  irritation  of  ill-fitting  boots.  The?-'. 
either  from  being  too  small,  subject  the  most  prominent  points  on  the  foot  to  midti<* 
pressure,  or  more  generally,  from  being  misshapen  or  too  large,  chafe  and  irritate  tb*- 
feet  in  walking.  The  peculiar  distortion  of  the  toes  occasioned  by  short  shoes— 
namely,  the  extreme  contraction  of  the  ilexor  tendons,  the  doubling-under  of  tb< 
extremities  of  the  toes,  and  the  dislocation  of  their  phalanges  on  the  dorsal  ati{H!ct 
predisposes  to  the  formation  of  corns.  Arising  from  this  cause,  they  usanliY 
occur  on  the  fiat  ends  of  the  toes  which  press  downwards  against  the  sole  of  the  biK»; . 
or  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  one  of  the  phalangeal  joints,  which,  being  unnatural  \ 
prominent,  are  thereby  exposed  to  friction  against  the  upper-leather.  In  a  Ks.-. 
degree,  tight  stockings  are  a  cause  of  corns  by  crowding  the  toes  and  hinderioj;  :b* 
even  spread  of  the  foot  in  walking.  On  the  hands  these  growths  may  occur  upL 
the  palms  or  upon  the  knuckles ;  they  may  be  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  thiiub - 
in  tailors  and  sempstresses.  In  such  as  play  upon  the  harp  and  violoncello  they  an 
often  found  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  finger-ends  and  thumb ;  and  more  ruvii 
the  friction  of  the  pen  in  writing  will  be  suificient  to  produce  them  on  the  sen^oi 
finger  or  thumb.  Again,  the  peculiarities  of  certain  manual  occupations  may  exdi^ 
their  growth  upon  the  prominences  of  the  knees  or  elbows. 

From  the  occurrence  of  corns  in  very  young  children  as  soon  as  they  be^in  '•• 
walk,  and  from  their  prevalence  in  certain  femilies  where  both  parents  are  suffenrN, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  predisposition  to  their  growth  may  be  oommunicfit^fd  'f « 
hereditary  transmission.  As  has  been  mentioned  above,  intermittent  and  frequfn.v 
repeated  irritation,  by  friction  or  pressure  of  a  certain  degree,  is  required  for  the  [<  •■ 
duction  of  a  com.  This  acts  by  stimulating  the  cutis  to  the  formation  of  an  onii  * 
amount  of  epithelium,  forming  the  characteristic  thickening  of  the  cuticle.  Should  t '  • 
irritation,  however,  be  excessive,  either  in  its  degree  or  its  duration,  effusion  of  ^e^*l 
between  the  cutis  and  cuticle  takes  place,  and  a  blister  instead  of  a  com  results. 

Corns  may  be  broadly  classed  under  the  terms  hard  and  gqfi.     The  hard  may  '* 
either  fiat  and  horizontally  laminated  in  their  strUv^ture,  or  fibrous  and  vertical  in  t. 
arrangement  of  their  pai-ts.     Ag-ain,  in  various  stages  of  their  development  otn.* 
differ  in  their  connections  with  surrounding  tissues. 

If  a  hard  fiat  com  be  examined  in  its  earliest  condition,  it  will  be  found  to  o  r 
sist  of  a  simple  thickening  of  the  cuticle,  not  well  defined  in  extent,  in  8hape  9(tiL«- 
what  like  the  fiat  head  of  a  nail,  and  composed  of  epithelial  scales,  condensed,  :«'  • 
having  a  r^ular  horizontal  lamination  in  their  arrangement.  By  maceration  siv4  > 
corn  may  be  completely  separated  from  the  cutis,  leaving  the  subjacent  pa]>i 
distinct  and  well  defined,  and  in  no  way  altered  from  their  normid  condition.  In  »'* 
further  progress  the  growth  becomes  more  clearly  circumscribed,  and,  increa/^iiu;  * 
thickness,  produces  greater  preasure  on  tlie  parts  beneatli.     In  old-established  (vr  .n 

*  A  case  is  related  of  a  corn  occurrinp  on  the  tongue  at  King's  College  Hoepital.  ui^l«. 
Mr.  Ilulkes  care.     Med.  Titnes  and  Gazette,  1801,  p.  500. 
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situated  over  the  phalangeal  joiBts  of  the  toes  or  some  other  prominent  point  of  hone, 
til  is  pressure  and  continued  iiTitation  generally  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  bursa 
beneath,  though  the  occurrence  of  a  subjacent  bursa  is  by  no  means  an  invariable 
consequence. 

From  the  examination  of  corns  that  have  evidently  existed  many  years,  and  have 
from  time  to  time  been  subjected  to  treatment,  it  appears  that  the  long-continued 
pressure  and  frequent  removal  of  the  upper  layers  of  the  cuticle  may  at  length  lead 
to  complete  absorption  of  the  papillary  structure  of  the  skin.  Such  corns  may  be 
found  based  upon  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  sheaths  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  toes, 
all  intermediate  structures  having  been  absorbed.' 

The  progress  of  corns,  the  pain  they  occasion,  and  their  ultimate  result,  differ 
with  the  varying  intensity  of  their  exciting  cause,  and  with  the  different  plana^of 
treatment  adopted  for  their  cure.  Thus,  excessive  irritation  from  pressure  or  other 
causes  may  excite  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  cellular  tissue  or  bursa  which 
often  lies  beneath.  The  matter  in  these  cases  generally  finds  exit  by  bursting,  the 
thickened  epithelium  may  scale  off,  and  a  cure  result ;  or  the  matter,  before  bwsting 
externally,  may  find  its  way  into  one  of  the  phalangeal  joints,  giving  rise  to  a  small 
but  troublesome  perforation  of  the  articulation.  Occasionally  the  suppuration  of  a 
com,  its  bursting,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  deeper  parts,  will  lead  to  loss 
of  one  of  the  phalanges  by  necrosis.  Some  time  since  there  was  in  the  wards  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  a  patient  who,  from  a  perforating  ulcer  originating  in  a  com, 
had  lost  by  necrosis  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe,  together  with  the  distal  end  of 
the  corresponding  metatarsal  bone. 

Treatment,  when  not  followed  by  cure,  may  modify  the  pi*ogress  of  the  disease,  by 
exciting  in  some  cases  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  sloughing  of  the  part ;  such  effects 
being  for  the  mwt  part  caused  by  the  application  of  various  escharotics.  The  ordinary 
practice  of  chiropodists — namely,  that  of  cutting  out  the  centre  of  the  com  deeply, 
leaving  the  ciwxumferential  part,  and  protecting  the  centre  from  pressura  by  properly 
adapted  plasters — often  produces  a  change  in  the  structural  antingement  of  the 
growth.  Thus,  the  oentiul  hole  may  become  filled  up  by  what  is  termed  a  fibrous 
com — i,e,  a  com  with  a  vertical  arrangement  of  its  epithelium,  which  ensheaths  a 
few  elongated  and  sensitive  papillsB.  By  maceration  the  two  parts  of  the  com  may 
easily  be  separated ;  the  vertical  or  fibrous  portion  coming  out  like  a  plug,  and 
leaving  a  clean  hole  in  the  surrounding  laminated  and  thickened  epithelium.  An- 
other effect  of  frequent  cutting  is  the  permanent  depression  of  the  centre  of  the  com 
considerably  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin,  and  coincidently  with  this 
change  there  is  absorption  of  the  cutaneous  papills. 

The  common  pearly  yellow  hue  of  corns  is  due  to  simple  condensation  of  the 
epithelium.  Occasionally  minute  hsemorrhages  take  place  into  their  substance 
either  from  some  iinusual  irritation  of  the  cutaneous  papillae,  or  by  injury  to  their 
extremities  by  cutting,  or  in  attempts  to  extract  the  corn.  The  centre  of  the  growth 
may  thus  acquire  a  bluish-black  tint,  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  root  of  the  com 
and  upon  the  extraction  of  which  the  professed  cora-cutter  specially  prides  himself. 

Fibrmis  cams. — These  might  more  properly  l)e  called  warts,  since  in  them  the 
papillary  structure  of  the  skin  predominates.  They  consist  generally  of  a  few 
elongated  papillse  ensheathed  by  epithelium,  rough  on  the  suiface,  and  more  sensitive 
to  pressure  than  the  ordinary  corn.  They  are  situated  for  the  most  part  on  the  balls 
of  the  toes  or  soles  of  the  foot,  rather  than  on  the  dorsal  aspects  of  the  phalanges  * 
nor  have  they,  in  such  sfiecimens  as  the  writer  has  examine<l,  any  underlying  bursa. 

Sq/l  corns  are  found  generally  Iwtween  the  toes,  and  most  frequently  upon  the 
fourth  toe,  on  one  or  other  of  its  lateral  as|)ects.  They  differ  from  hard  corns  in  beinfr 
more  sensitive  and  vsscular,  in  the  greater  rapidity  of  their  growth,  and  in  many  of 
them  possessing  a  pretty  distinctly  jNipillary  structure.  The  constant  moisture  to 
which  they  are  exposed  from  their  position  cause^i  them  to  be  spongy  and  condylo 
matous  in  their  ap])earanee.     Indeed,  many  that  pass  unfler  the  name  of  soft  corns 

*  (Viveilhier,  in  torn.  iii.  p.  927  of  liis  Patholoyical  Atmtotny,  says  he  has  never  seen  the 
com  penetrate  the  subjacent  articulstion. 
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upon  the  feet  would,  if  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  be  recognised  as 
condylomata.  Not  a  few  have  broadly  overhanging  edges  overlying  the  sound  skin 
around,  seemingly  the  effect  of  pressure  upon  their  soft  and  spongy  texture.  Occa- 
sionally a  bui*8a  is  found  beneath  them. 

These  corns  are  liable  to  the  same  accidents  as  the  harder  variety ;  they  may 
inflame,  ulcerate,  or  suppuration  may  take  place  in  the  bursa  or  subcutaneous  tissue 
beneath  them,  giving  rise  generally  to  a  minute  central  aperture  through  which  a 
serous  fluid  oozes  for  long  after  the  escape  of  the  matter. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  and  most  obvious  inconvenience  attached  to  corns — 
namely,  pain,  increased  by  warm  or  moist  weather,  and  generally  most  annoy iug 
during  the  spring-time — there  are  the  more  serious  evils  of  suppuration  and  ulcera- 
tion ;  the  latter  being  generally  a  sequence  of  the  former,  or  in  some  cases  resuItiDg 
from  the  indiscreet  application  of  caustic  irritants  to  the  corn.  In  patients  with 
languid  or  deficient  circulation,  where,  either  from  want  of  power  in  the  heart  or 
from  disease  of  the  arteries  of  the  limb,  the  standard  of  nutrition  is  too  low  to  re$dst 
the  ulcerative  process,  the  ulcer  may  form  the  starting-point  of  a  slowly  progrearave 
gangrene. 

Less  obviously,  though  not  less  certainly  connected  with  these  growths,  are  many- 
cases  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine ;  generally  commencing  in  early  life,  and 
taking  their  origin  from  a  habit  of  throwing  the  weight  of  the  body  in  walking  to 
one  side,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pain  of  a  corn  on  the  opposite  foot.  Among  the 
same  class  are  rare  instances  of  cramped  and  diflicult  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
leg  and  foot,  which  may  excite  suspicions  of  a  failure  in  the  nervous  energy  of  the 
patient,  but  are  really  due  to  the  habitually  constrained  movement  of  the  limb  in 
the  attempt  to  '  favour '  a  painful  coi-n. 

Treatment, — Hard  corns  in  their  earliest  stage  will  often  disappear  if  the  irrita- 
tion that  produced  them  be  removed,  and  this  may  generally  be  traced  to  the  wearing 
loose,  ill-fitting,  or  patent-leather  boots,  or  it  may  be  simply  to  the  habit  of  wearing 
the  same  boots  many  days  in  succession.  The  application  of  a  drop  or  two  of  glaciid 
acetic  acid  with  a  camel-hair  brush  every  night  will  disoiganise  the  cuticle,  which 
may  then  be  picked  ofl*  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  scissors,  or  the  com  may  he 
rubbed  down  with  a  corn-file.  The  cuticle  may  be  softened  for  rubbing  down  by 
the  application  of  lint  steeped  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  covered  with 
oiled  silk.  It  is  well,  after  the  removal  of  a  com  in  the  foregoing  manner,  to  proUxt 
the  part  for  a  time  by  wearing  over  it  a  small  patch  of  soap-plaster  spread  on  wash- 
leather. 

When,  from  a  day  of  unusual  exertion,  or  from  any  other  cause,  a  com  becomes 
inflamed  or  more  than  ordinarily  painful,  it  may  be  covered  at  night-time  with  a 
small  patch  of  wet  lint  with  oiled-silk  over  it ;  this  both  relieves  the  pain  and  gives 
an  opportunity  in  the  morning  for  removing  the  growth  entirely. 

The  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  is  strongly  recommended  by  some 
surgeons ;  it  should  be  applied  after  the  thickened  epithelium  has  been  pared  down, 
or,  better,  picked  off;  the  scale  of  blackened  cuticle  which  it  produces  is  said  to 
separate  in  a  few  days,  leaving  a  smooth  and  healthy  surface,  if  the  corn  has  not 
penetrated  too  deeply.  Some  discretion  must  be  exercised  both  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  corn  (whether  inflamed  or  otherwise)  and  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
remedy  is  applied  ;  its  injudicious  use  may  produce  considerable  suffering. 

Old-established  hard  corns  are  seldom  cui'ed,  since  the  patient  is  unwilling  to 
submit  to  the  restraint  and  inconvenience  of  the  necessary  treatment.  Occasionally 
an  illness  which  confines  the  suflerer  to  bed  for  some  time  rids  him  of  his  corns,  or 
they  may  disappear  in  the  desquamation  following  scarlatina. 

It  is  notorious  that,  as  the  expression  is,  those  who  *  attend  to  their  corns '  suffer 
but  little  inconvenience  from  them  ;  while  among  those  who  suffer  most  are  such  as 
visit  chiropodists  at  prolonged  intervals  and  purchase  for  themselves  a  few  weeks  of 
ease  at  the  cost  of  as  many  more  of  suffering.  In  the  treatment  of  old-established 
hard  corns  it  may  be  well  first  to  soften  the  cuticle  by  the  application  of  wet  hut 
and  oiled  silk  during  some  hours ;  when  it  is  soft  and  pulpy  an  incision  may  be 
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made  with  a  small  sharp  knife  completely  BurLX>undiug  the  centre  of  the  growth, 
or  the  same  incision  may  be  effected  with  a  succession  of  snips  with  the  points  pf  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Having  completely  circumscribed  the  corn,  its  centre  may  be  raised 
with  a  fine  hook  or  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  tiie  included  piece  may  be  removed  by 
cutting  under  its  base ;  each  incision  being  of  small  extent,  or  it  will  cause  pain. 
The  margins  of  the  opening  left  by  the  i*emoval  of  the  com  may  be  slightly  bevelled 
off,  and  a  plaster  applied  made  of  soft  thick  buckskin  or  amadou  spread  with  adhesive 
material ;  a  hole  being  cut  in  the  plaster  corresponding  with  the  extent  of  the  com, 
and  the  outside  margins  of  the  plaster  being  bevelled  off  with  a  sharp  knife. 

If  it  be  thought  sufficient  to  protect  the  corn  from  pressure  without  previously 
removing  any  of  its  substance,  the  centre  of  the  growth  may  (as  recommended  by 
Sir  B.  Brodie)  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  linen  rag  or  thin  diachylon  to  prevent  it 
bulging  thi^ough  the  hole  in  the  corn-plaster. 

Suppuration  beneath  a  com  may  be  recognised  by  the  intense  pain  and  throbbing 
of  the  part ;  it  should  be  relieved  as  soon  as  possible  by  puncture,  the  cuticle  being 
previously  softened  by  the  application  of  warm-water  dressing.  In  favourable  cases 
where  the  circulation  in  the  foot  is  healthy  and  vigorous,  the  opening  of  an  abscess 
beneath  a  corn  is  frequently  followed  by  complete  disappearance  of  the  growth ;  in 
others,  either  from  general  debility  or  local  deficiency  in  the  circulation,  this  per- 
foration gives  lise  to  a  chronic  and  intractable  form  of  ulcer.  Such  a  sore  is  best 
treated  by  invigorating  constitutional  remedies ;  and  among  these,  opium  in  small 
doses  is  generally  most  effective  ;  locally  some  stimulating  application,  such  as  resin- 
cerate  or  tur|)entine  ointment,  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

Soft  cams  seem  to  owe  their  existence  to  the  friction  of  one  toe  against  its 
neighbour,  and  their  more  rapid  growth  to  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  locality 
where  they  are  for  the  most  part  found.  Unless  in  a  state  of  infiammation,  these 
corns  may  generally  be  cured  by  the  application  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  in  powder,  or 
equal  parts  of  this  and  the  pulvis  »ruginis  may  be  dusted  over  the  growth,  and  the 
toe  be  surrounded  with  a  thin  wrapping  of  cotton- wool ;  after  a  few  applications 
the  com  will  either  dry  up  and  disapp^^r  of  itself,  or  its  shrivelled  remains  may  be 
cut  away  without  pain  or  inconvenience.  The  application  of  the  glacial  acetic  add 
will  be  found  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  soft  corns.  But,  whatever  plan  be 
adopted  for  the  cure  of  the  disease,  the  affected  toe  should  be  kept  apart  from  the 
others  by  the  daily  application  of  cotton-wool. 

There  are  certain  corns  which,  from  their  situation  and  cause,  require  a  separate 
mode  of  treatment ;  such  are  those  arising  from  contraction  of  the  flexor  tendons, 
with  doubling-under  of  the  ends  of  the  toes  and  unnatural  prominence  of  the 
phalangeal  joints  on  their  dorsal  aspect.  Tlie  corns  from  this  cause  are  situated 
either  on  the  extremity  of  the  toe  or  on  one  of  the  joints  on  the  dorsal  surface.  In 
these  cases  the  toes  must  be  straightened,  either  by  strapping  the  toe  or  toes  to  a 
gutta-percha  splint  placed  on  the  plantar  surface,  by  division  of  the  flexor  tendon, 
or  by  winding  a  piece  of  linen  rag  or  adhesive  plaster  over  the  dorsum  of  the 
prominent  toe  and  beneath  the  toes  on  either  side. 

Those  whose  feet  ai'e  habitually  predisposed  to  corns,  or  who  suffer  serious  in- 
convenience either  from  the  numl)er  or  pain  of  these  growths,  should  wear  boots 
made  from  some  other  material  than  leather.  As  a  substitute  for  leather  nothing 
is  so  good  as  the  invention  that  rejoices  in  the  classical  but  ungnimmatical  name  of 
jHinnujf  corinni.  This,  from  its  softness  and  pliability,  is  particularly  suited  to 
tender  and  irritable  feet.  Peraons  liable  to  corns  should  (tirefully  avoid  wearing 
patent-leather  boots,  as  hindering  the  escape  of  the  cutaneous  transpiration. 
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Bunions. 

The  term  '  bunion '  is  applied  to  enlarged  bursse  situated  on  any  part  of  th€ 
tarsus,  metatarsus,  or  phalanges  of  the  toes ;  but  for  the  most  part  placed  over  the 
metatarsal  joint  of  either  the  first  or  fifth  toe,  and  accompanied  with  more  or  le^vs 
distortion  of  the  subjacent  articulation. 

To  study  rightly  the  exciting  cause  of  this  disease,  it  may  be  well  to  revert  for 
a  moment  to  the  natural  form  of  the  foot  uninfluenced  by  the  distortion  producevi 
by  modem  boots  and  shoes.  Perfectly  formed  feet  may  be  seen  in  the  many  shoe- 
less children  of  the  London  streets.  If  such  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that^  as 
regaids  general  conformation,  the  foot  is  widely  spread  towards  the  toes,  that  the 
inner  line  of  the  foot  and  great  toe  is  nearly  straight,  or,  as  Professor  H.  Meyer 
more  accurately  expresses  it,^  the  central  longitudinal  axis  of  the  great  toe  carried 
backwards  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  heel.  There  should  be  moreover  a  con- 
siderable interval  between  the  first  and  second  toes  along  the  whole  of  their  con- 
tiguous margins  ;  the  second  and  third  toes  are  also  separated,  though  by  a  narrower 
interval ;  nor  do  the  third  and  fourth  toes  touch  each  other  when  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  borne  on  the  foot. 

Comparing  with  thLs  the  foot  of  an  adult  that  has  been  distorted  by  the  purely 
conventional  shape  of  modem  boots  or  shoes,  we  may  observe,  first,  that,  from  lateral 
pressure  and  ci-owding,  aU  the  toes  are  in  close  contact  with  e^h  other,  and  not 
infrequently  the  second  or  third  toe  overrides  or  is  doubled  under  its  neighbours,  or 
the  little  toe  is  doubled  under  the  foui-th  toe  so  that  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  foot 
its  root  is  but  just  visible.  Fix>m  the  same  cause  the  toes  all  incline  towards  the  middle 
line  of  the  foot ;  this  distortion  particularly  affecting  the  great  toe,  which,  instead 
of  remaining  in  a  right  line  with  its  own  metatarsal  bone,  turns  obliquely  away 
towards  the  outer  side  of  the  foot ;  so  that  if  the  line  of  its  longitudinal  axis  be 
carried  backwards,  it  would  fall  altogether  to  the  inner  side  of  the  heel. 

The  above-mentioned  distortions  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the  narrowness  of 
the  sole  of  modern  boots,  which  crushes  up  the  toes  into  a  bunch,  and  the  sloping 
of  the  inner  side  of  the  boot  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  foot  thus  constantly 
exercising  pressure  on  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe  and  thrusting  it  over  towards 
the  outer  side  of  the  foot.  Boots,  again,  very  generally  by  their  shortness  press  on 
the  end  of  the  same  toe,  pushing  it  directly  backwai*ds,  thereby  increasing  its  dis. 
tortion  from  tbe  right  line,  and  this,  by  bearing  on  the  head  of  the  corresponding 
metatarsal  bone,  causes  the  latter  to  project  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  In  addition 
to  the  direct  effect  produced  by  the  pressure  of  misshapen  boots,  the  material  ot 
which  the  boot  is  made  may  exercise  a  predisposing  influence  on  the  formation  of 
bunion ;  patent-leather,  as  it  is  called,  or  any  material  which,  like  it^  completely 
stops  the  evaporation  of  the  transpiration  from  the  cutaneous  surface,  has  this  effect. 

There  exists  undoubtedly  in  many  persons  an  hereditary  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  bunions,  a  predisposition  in  which  even  the  most  carefully  constructed  boots 
will  fail  in  averting  the  formation  of  these  cysts. 

Though  generally  situated  over  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe,  as  the  part  ex- 
posed to  greatest  irritation,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find  bunions  developed  ovei 
the  prominence  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  or,  again,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  over  the 
proximal  or  distal  end  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  elsewhere  on  the  dorsum  ot 
the  foot  over  any  prominences  where  the  natural  conformation  of  the  part  Mis  to 
correspond  with  the  artificial  and  arbitrary  shape  of  the  shoe.* 

'  Procrustes  ante  Porias,  by  H.  Meyer,  translated  by  J.  S.  Craipr,  Edinburgh. 

'  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  Jame?,  of  the  Melbourne  Hospital,  we  are  enabled  to 

Suote  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  George  Bennett,  of  SyHney,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  by 
tie  writer  of  this  article : — 

'Sydney,  March  1881. 

'  With  respect  to  the  distortion  of  the  feet  of  tbe  natives  of  this  country,  I  have  observed 
neither  in  tbe  aborigines  of  Australia,  nor  among  the  natives  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  I  have 
visited,  any  of  the  distortions  you  allude  to  as  seen  on  the  feet  of  the  civilised  races  who  en- 
case them  in  shoe-leather.     Nor  have  I  seen  among  the  natives  corns  or  bunions.' 
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In  its  early  formation,  a  bunion  generally  attracts  attention  as  a  painful  and 
tender  spot  over  one  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints  previously  exposed  to  pres- 
sure and  irritation  by  distortion  of  the  corresponding  toe.  By-and-by,  the  part 
enlarges,  indicating  an  effusion  into  an  already  existing  bursa,'  or  the  formation  of 
an  adventitious  synovial  cyst.  This  efiusion,  though  the  result  of  inflammation,  is 
generally  recognised  as  designed  to  protect  the  subjacent  parts  from  pressure.  At 
this  point  the  disease  may  cease  to  make  progress;  the  bursa  may  remain;  and 
may  effect  the  object  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  occasionally  reminding  the 
possessor  of  its  existence  by  a  passing  twinge  of  pain.  Far  more  frequently  the  bursa, 
though  an  efficient  protection,  reserves  to  itself  the  irritation  it  wards  off  from  the 
joint  beneath ;  the  consequences  of  this  are  seen  in  repeated  attacks  of  pain  or  inflam- 
mation, causing  progressive  enlargement ;  or  it  may  be  in  the  formation  of  callosities 
or  corns  on  its  surface,  or  in  suppuration  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst.  The  evacuation 
of  the  fluid  from  the  interior  may  be  followed  by  obliteration  of  the  cavity  and  cure 
of  the  disease ;  but  in  old  people,  or  in  those  of  languid  circulation,  it  may  give  rise 
to  a  most  troublesome  form  of  ulcer. 

The  perforating  ulcer  of  a  bunion  has  for  the  most  part  a  pallid  indolent  appear- 
ance, and  secretes  a  pretty  abundant  sero-purulent  discharge.  If  a  probe  be  intro- 
duced, it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  size  of  the  external  orifice  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  cavity  of  the  sore,  which  latter  is  relatively  veiy  large,  and  extends  some  dis- 
tance beneath  the  margins  of  the  ulcer ;  occasionally  there  is  a  fistulous  passsige  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sore  communicating  with  the  joint  beneath.^ 

Ooincidently  with  the  distortion  of  the  joint,  which  precedes  or  accompanies  the 
formation  of  a  bunion  over  the  base  of  the  great  toe,  there  are  changes  to  be  observed 
in  the  conformation  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  in  the  cartilage,  ligaments,  and 
tendons,  in  connection  with  the  joint.  The  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  enlarges, 
and  is  often  encircled  at  its  margin  by  bony  deposits ;  the  articular  cartilage  is 
almost  invariably  absorbed,  and  the  bone  beneath  ebumated.  The  internal  lateral 
ligament  is  elongated ;  and  the  external  so  shortened  that,  if  in  the  dead  body  an 
attempt  be  made  to  restore  the  toe  to  its  natural  position,  this  ligament  tears.  The 
extensor  tendon  of  the  great  toe  is  located  to  the  outer  side  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
ahd  in  extreme  cases  the  sesamoid  bones  will  be  found  to  have  shared  in  the  general 
displacement,  being  dislocated  with  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  towards  the  outer  side 
of  the  foot. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  these  changes  in  the  joint,  which  are  analogous  to 
those  occasioned  by  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  are  directly  the  effect  of  the  distor- 
tion, or  whether  they  are  not  rather  occasioned  by  that  disease  occurring  in  the  joint 
in  question  as  the  '  locus  minoris  resistentiie,'  as  it  has  been  called.  This  is  the  more 
probable  from  the  known  tendency  of  gout  to  attack  the  same  joint,  and  it  may  be 
for  the  same  reason. 

Treatment. — It  is  only  in  the  early  stage  of  bunion  that  treatment  will  avail  for  the 
complete  removal  of  the  disease,  though  palliative  measures  are  practicaVile  at  all  times. 

The  tender  spot  that  precedes  the  formation  of  a  bunion  may  be  advantageously 
covered  by  night  with  wet  lint  and  oiled- silk,  while  by  day  a  more  commodious  boot 
than  usual  should  be  worn  to  free  the  part  from  pressure,  care  being  taken  that  the 
lxK)t  or  shoe  be  wide  in  the  sole,  and  not  sloped  off  on  the  inner  side  towards  the 
median  line  of  the  foot.  If  the  part  be  very  tender,  it  may  be  covered  during  the 
day  with  soap-plaster  spread  upon  kid  or  wash-leather. 

80  soon  as  a  cyst  has  formed,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  precautions, 
means  should  be  taken  to  procure  the  absorption  of  its  contents,  either  by  the  occa- 
sional application  of  strong  tin(*ture  of  iodine,  or  the  continual  application  of  the  com- 
pound mercurial  cerate  upon  linen  rag,  the  margins  of  the  swelling  being  protected 
with  some  soft  plaster.  For  the  cure  of  bunions  when  unin flamed,  and  for  such  as 
have  much  fluid  within  them,  we  have  found  an  ointment  of  biniodide  of  mercury 

'  For  an  exhsanive  enumeration  of  natural  bursie,  Bee  Soh rearer,  I}e  Burtii  tnucofi*  suih- 
rut  mrtA. 

^  This  affection  u  the  '  mal  perforant  du  pied  *  of  French  authors. 
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iDv>st  useful ;  it  should  be  applied  occasionally,  or  at  least  not  so  constantly  as  to  blister 
the  skin.  The  strength  we  would  recommend  for  this  purpose  is  ten  grains  of  the 
salt  to  an  ounce  of  lard. 

On  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  the  sac  of  a  bunion  from  any  cause,  water- 
dressing,  or  a  poultice,  will  be  found  the  most  comfortable  application.  A  careful 
watch  should  be  kept  for  any  sign  of  suppuration,  since,  should  it  occur,  an  early  and 
free  incision  is  both  requisite  for  the  relief  of  pain,  and  is  often  followed  by  the  com- 
plete cure  of  the  disease.  It  is  often  the  habit  of  persona  suffering  from  severe 
bunion  and  distortion  of  the  toes,  to  wear  boots  made  to  fit  accurately  their  distorted 
feet.  Professor  Meyer  recommends  in  such  cases  the  wearing  of  a  shoe  so  constructed 
as  to  tend  to  restore  the  toes  to  their  natural  position.  He  says,  '  the  sole  should  be 
cut  exactly  as  if  the  toe  were  in  its  proper  position ; '  questioning,  however — and  we 
think  with  reason — how  far  such  an  expedient  would  be  advisable  in  cases  of  very 
extreme  distortion  of  the  joints,  or  prominence  of  the  enlarged  bursfe. 

The  difficulty  of  healing  the  ulcer  resulting  from  the  bursting  of  a  bunion  is  some- 
times very  great,  especially  in  old  people,  or  in  those  whose  circulation  is  languid 
from  other  causes.  A  stimulant  local  application,  such  as  the  resin  or  turpentine- 
cerate,  will  generally  be  found  useful;  while  the  use  of  opium  and  stimulants 
internally,  with  easily  assimilable  and  nutritious  diet,  is  called  for.  If,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  the  ulcer  have  a  small  external  orifice  and  deeply  undermined  and  over- 
hanging edges,  they  should  either  be  destroyed  by  caustic,  or  they  may  be  laid  open 
by  a  crucial  incision,  or  be  removed  entirely  by  scissors.  Under  the  most  judicious 
treatment,  however,  these  ulcers,  in  persons  of  feeble  circulatory  powers,  or  where 
the  arteries  of  the  part  sCre  extensively  diseased,  may  form  the  starting-point  for  senile 
gangrene. 

Some  surgeons  have  remedied  the  deformity  of  the  first  toe  mentioned  above  by 
removing  the  outgrowth  from  the  end  of  the  metatarsal  bona  The  toe  can  then  l>e 
restored  to  its  natural  position.  Such  an  *  operation  of  convenience  '  should  be  {ter- 
formed  with  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions. 

Warts. 

Warts,  or  verrucae,  are  collections  of  overgi'own  cutaneous  papilla;,  either  com- 
pletely ensheathed  by  an  excessive  formation  of  scaly  epithelium,  or  each  papilla  of 
the  growth  stands  beside  its  fellow,  separata,  having  only  its  natui-al  cuticular  sheath. 

Verruca  simplex^  the  most  common  form  of  wart,  consists  of  a  bundle  of  hyper- 
trophied  papillae,  closely  adherent,  and  ensheathed  by  a  thick  covering  of  cuticle ;  from 
friction  and  exposure  to  the  air  its  surface  is  generally  homy  in  texture,  and  is 
rounded  off  into  a  small  button-like  protuberance.  This  species  of  wart  is  foun^i 
solitary  or  in  large  numbers,  chiefly  in  young  persons,  and  is  situated  most  usually 
about  the  hands  or  fingera,  occasionally  on  the  face,  and  moi'e  rarely  on  other  pai-ts 
of  the  body.  * 

Verruca  digUata  is  a  name  applied  to  a  less  common  variety  of  wart,  situated 
almost  invariably  on  the  hairy  scalp.  On  examination,  it  will  be  toimd  to  be  formeil 
of  a  few  cutaneous  papillae  imperJFectly  ensheathed  by  cuticle.  This  wart  is  more 
pedunculated  in  its  attachment  to  the  surface  than  the  foregoing  variety  ;  its  papillae 
are  long,  and  oflen  free  at  their  extremities,  giving  the  surface  of  the  g^wth  a 
ragged  appearance.  It  is  found,  as  stated  above,  generally  on  the  scalp,  and  so  far 
as  one's  own  experience  extends,  only  in  women  after  adult  age :  ^  such  warts,  either 
from  their  number  or  from  some  unfortunate  peculiarity  in  the  position  of  a  single 
growth,  may  give  rise  to  great  pain  and  inconvenience  in  brushing  or  combing  the  hair. 

Subuiignal  warts, — Warts  very  similar  in  structure  to  the  foregoing  occasionally 
form  beneath  or  at  the  side  of  the  finger  or  toe-nails.     Situated  here,  they  are  gene- 

*  A  case  is  related  of  a  wart  of  this  kind  occurring  on  the  tongue,  Medical  Times  end 
Gazette,  IbCl,  p.  566. 

^  I  have  seen  them  more  than  once  in  men,  in  one  instance  occurring  in  considerable 
numbers. — R.  J,  G. 
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rally  sofler  in  texture  and  more  rapid  in  growth  than  those  on  the  scalp.  They 
originate  beneath  the  nail  from  the  sensitive  skin  to  which  the  nail  is  attached, 
between  its  free  margin  and  the  real  matiix ;  and  in  their  further  growth  they  gene- 
rally crop  out  either  at  the  free  extremity  or  lateral  margin  of  the  nail.  Such  are  apt 
to  be  very  painful  and  inconvenient. 

Verruca  conjitums  is  a  term  introduced  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  to  detdgnate  a 
variety  of  warts  found  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  chiefly  over  the  neck  and  upper 
]>art  of  the  thorax,  or  the  backs  of  the  hands  or  arms.  The  growth  in  question 
consists  of  an  aggr^ation  of  closely  packed  but  distinct  papillae,  often  smooth  on 
its  surface,  and  without  any  evident  indication  of  the  isolation  of  its  component 
papillae ;  but  on  pinching  up  the  skin  of  the  part  its  sur&ce  will  break  up  into  minute 
tLssures  showing  its  papillary  structure,  which  bears  a  resemblance,  in  M.  Bayer's 
opinion,  to  coarse  plush. 

These  growths  are  of  uncertain  size  and  shape ;  they  may  occur  in  patches  or 
irregular  bands.  Either  spontaneously,  or  more  geueitilly  under  some  local  irritation, 
they  may  extend  pretty  rapidly  over  the  surrounding  skin  ;  their  advance  in  any 
direction  being  usually  preceded  by  the  enlargement,  here  and  there,  of  outlying  and 
L<olated  cutaneous  papillae. 

Differing  in  some  respects  from  ordinary  warts  are  those  of  venereal  origin.  Such 
are  more  vascular  in  their  structure,  are  often  of  fleshy  consistence,  and  pedunculated 
in  their  attachment  to  the  surface.  If  those  that  have  existed  some  time  be  examined 
microscopically,  their  bases  will  be  found  to  include  portions  of  the  structure  of  the 
dee{)er  layers  of  the  skin ;  namely,  a  dense  network  of  areolar  tissue  and  more  thinly 
scattered  elastic  fibres:  in  this  particular  they  resemble  old  condylomata,  and  in 
this  they  differ  from  common  warts,  which  consist  only  of  papillae  and  their  epi- 
thelial covering.  Venereal  warts  often  have  comparatively  large  blood-vessels 
er.tering  their  under  surface.  Such  warts,  from  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  their 
})osition,  situated  (as  they  usually  are)  beneath  the  foreskin  or  between  the  labia, 
grow  more  rapidly,  and  attain  a  larger  size  than  other  varieties,  propagating  them- 
.selves  abundantly  by  contact  with  neighbouring  parts.' 

Causes. — Though  occasionally  congenital  in  their  origin,  warts  are  notoriously 
csipricious  in  their  appearance,  period  of  duration,  and  disappearance.  Some  individuals 
exhibit  an  hereditary  tendency  to  their  formation,  and  not  a  few  are  afi*ected  with 
warts  corresponding  in  position  to  those  existing  in  one  of  their  {)arents. 

Mr.  Sedjrwick  gives  an  account  of  a  family  under  his  observation,  where  warta  on  the 
handd  have  been  hereditarily  limited  to  the  female  line  for  two  pfenerHtion:^.  The  mother  her- 
self was  much  troubled  with  numen>u9  wart8  on  her  hands,  which  appeariHl  in  infancy,  con- 
tinued through  childhood,  and  disappeared  soon  after  puberty.  She  had  five  children: 
a  boy  aged  11,  a  girl  ajfed  9,  a  girl  aged  7,  a  boy  aged  6,  and  a  girl  aged  two  and  a 
hal£  The  two  boys  never  had  a  wart ;  the  three  girls  are  all  troubled  with  them — ^the  eldest 
has  thirty  warta,  the  next  daughter  has  twenty-four  on  the  hands.  In  both,  the  warts 
appeared  in  infancy,  and  have  increased  in  number  since.  The  youngest  child  has  two  warts 
at  premfnt.* 

The  |)eriod  of  life  between  infancy  and  puberty  seems  particularly  that  in  which 
wartjs  grow  most  luxuriantly.  Verrucae  may  suddenly  appear  either  singly  or  in 
Lirj^e  numhei-s  ;  such  eruptions  generally  attacking  the  hands  and  wrists ;  they  may 
remain  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  as  rapidly  and  unaccountably  clear  ofL 

Adult*  but  rarely  suffer  in  thw  way,  though  we  TpcenUy  observed  a  very  copious  eruption 
of  wart>  over  one  Mde  of  the  neck  anil  upper  part  of  the  cheM  in  a  lady  about  forty  years  of 
lUTP.  They  were  very  numerous,  and  a  few  weeks  liad  elapned  since  she  notie«Mi  their  com- 
menremeiit ;  they  varied  ^rn-atly  in  »»i2e,  wjme  l)eing  jur^t  vLsible,  while  others  were  aalart^ead 
»»wan-shot.  More  re<vntly  a  professional  friend  showed  roe  a  large  crop  of  common  warts  of 
various  ."lizes.  which  hail  appeared  without  apparent  cau«e  upon  his  own  hands,  none  of  them 
lia\in;r  existed  more  than  four  or  live  weeks. 

The  irritiition  produced  by  certjiin  discharges,  c^jjecially  by  such  as  are  of  a 
venereal   origin,  is  a  well-known  and  generally  acknowledged  cause  of  one  form  of 

*  \\*e  have  seen  in  a  child  warts  precifvly  similar  in  appearance  to  the  venerea],  growing 
from  the  roainii>«ure  of  the  hp«,  and  I\ing  within  them  when  the  mouth  was  cloaed. 

*  Brit,  and  Fur.  Med.-Chir.  jttec.  April  leO;J.  ^  ^ 
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wart ;  and  no  leas  certain  ia  the  occasional  efiect  of  soot  in  the  production  of  tht' 
malignant  wart  of  chimney-sweepers. 

From  the  frequent  occurrence  of  distinct  warts,  or  warty  thickenings,  upon  the 
hands  of  persona  occupied  in  post-mortem  investigations,  or  in  the  study  of  practical 
anatomy,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  poison  of  decomposing  animal  matter, 
under  certain  conditions,  is  capable  of  exciting  the  formation  of  these  growths.  At 
all  events,  one's  personal  experience,  and  that  of  many  of  our  patholc^ists  and  de- 
monstrators of  anatomy,  lends  support  to  this  opinion.  Cadaveric  warts  have  a  some- 
what special  appearance ;  they  ai*e  broad-based  and  flat,  and  generally  the  seat  of  more 
or  less  inflammation.  Li  many  cases  suppuration  occurs  beneath  such  a  wart,  the  pus 
discharging  itself  by  numerous  minute  openings  upon  the  surface. 

Some  warts  are  undoubtedly  contagious,  and  especially  those  of  venereal  origin, 
and  such  as  occur  from  other  causes  about  the  genital  organs ;  next  to  these  in  their 
aptitude  to  spread  by  contact  are  such  as  occur  in  crops  about  the  hands. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  blood  from  a  wart  is  capable  of  reproducing  others  when 
applied  to  the  external  surface  of  the  body ;  and  a  case  has  recently  appeared  in  the  French 
journals  tending  to  confirm  the  popular  prejudice.  M.  Cruveilhier  states  that  M.  Banuel 
showed  him  a  band  of  warts  upon  the  hack  of  the  hand,  assuring  him  that  they  had  sprung  up 
in  the  line  of  the  stream  of  blood  flowing  from  one  of  these  growths  during  its  removal.^  But 
M.  Haver  states  that  *  he  has  repeatedly  tried  to  inoculate  warts  in  this  manner,  but  the 
operation  has  never  succeeded.'  ^  Unintentionally  one  has  several  times  performed  the  same 
experiment,  and  always  with  a  negative  result.*  As  one  would  suppose,  such  warts  as  furnish 
a  secretion  from  their  surface  manifest  most  decidedly  their  contagious  character ;  but  that 
this  peculiarity  is  not  confined  to  such,  1  may  refer  to  a  csLse  related  to  me  by  Sir  Jamfs* 
Paget,  where  an  individual  with  a  small  and  completely  dry  wart  on  the  foreskin,  which  had 
existed  for  some  years,  and  who  had  suffered  from  no  venereal  affection  within  many  years, 
married,  and  communicated  to  his  wife  a  most  abundant  crop  of  warts,  which  affected  the 
labia  and  parts  about.  She  in  the  meantime  suffered  from  no  dischai^^,  either  leucorrhoeal 
or  gonorrhoeal.  The  original  wart  in  the  husband  underwent  no  change  either  in  size  or  ap- 
pearance, nor  did  it  furnish  any  palpable  secretion. 

Progress, — The  capricious  and  sudden  disappearance  of  warts  has  given  rise  to  a 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  charms  for  their  removal.  But  it  is  rare  for  any  but  the 
common  wart  that  afiects  the  hands  of  young  people  to  disappear  in  this  way  ;  antl 
this  may  account  for  the  fact  that  wart-charms  have  but  little  reputation  for  the  cure 
of  thaso  growths  when  of  venereal  origin. 

The  common  wart  of  the  external  integument  may  remain  for  many  years,  or  a  life- 
time, without  materially  increasing  in  size ;  its  growth,  however,  may  be  stimulated  by 
some  permanent  source  of  local  irritation  ;  indeed,  warts  that  in  their  commencement 
differ  in  no  recognisable  feature  from  the  verruca  simplex,  may  in  their  subsequent 
progress  assume  a  character  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  epithelial  carcinoma : 
such  are  usually  situated  on  the  face.  For  an  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the 
structural  changes  occurring  in  their  degenerations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Collis  in  the  *  Dublin  Quaiiierly  Journal '  for  May  1860. 

The  production  of  horns  by  the  excessive  growth  of  warts,  with  the  dessication  of 
their  exteraal  layers  of  cuticle,  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  *  Horns.' 

Treatment, —  Warts  that  are  dry  in  their  texture  and  but  scantily  supplied  with 
blood,  such  as  the  verruca  simplex  and  the  scjilp-wart,  may  generally  be  easily 
removed  by  some  chemical  solvent ;  perhaps  one  of  the  most  efficacious  and  manage- 
able of  these  is  the  glacial  acetic  acid ;  it  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  painless  in 
its  action.  It  may  be  applied  with  a  camel-hair  brush  to  the  wart  until  its  texture  u; 
pretty  thoroughly  sodden  with  the  add,  care  being  taken  to  pi-event  the  blistering  of 
the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  application  may  have  to  be  repeated  once  or  twice. 
Nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  is  a  popular  but  unsightly  remedy.  Tincture  of  the 
perchloride  of  iron  is  generally  effectual,  but  it  is  better  suited  for  the  cure  of  warts 
that  are  moist  and  secreting.     The  application  of  a  drop  of  the  strong  nitric  acid,  or 

'  Anaiornie  path,  g4nirale,  torn.  iii.  p.  926. 

'  Rayer,  On  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  p.  982. 

'  I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  intentionally  performed  the  same  experiment, 
and  with  apparent  success ;  a  wart  forming  on  the  back  of  the  hand  where  the  blood  was 
applied. 
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Acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  is  exceedingly  efficacious,  and  causes  less  pain  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed. 

Vascular  pedunculated  warts  of  venei*eal  origin  may  be  removed  at  once  by  the 
knife  or  curved  scissors ;  or  if  too  vascular  or  bulky  for  this  remedy,  the  application  of 
some  drying  powder,  such  as  the  oxide  of  zinc,  or  equal  parts  of  this  and  the  diacetate 
of  copper,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  powdered  savine  and  diacetate  of  copper ; 
any  of  these  constantly  applied  will  either  remove  the  growths  entirely,  or  bring  them 
into  such  a  condition  that  they  may  be  safely  removed  by  the  knife.  Some  discretion 
must  be  exercised  in  applying  the  knife  to  large  crops  of  warts  of  long  standing  or 
considerable  size,  situated  upon  either  the  glans  penis  or  internal  labia,  as  troublesome 
or  even  dangerous  haemorrhage  may  occur ;  of  this,  examples  not  infrequently  occur 
in  the  venereal  wards  of  our  hospitals.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  bc^en  compelled 
on  one  occasion  to  apply  the  actual  cautery  to  the  glans  penis  to  arrest  the  hemor- 
rhage caused  by  the  removal  of  a  mass  of  verrucous  growths ;  the  bleeding  in  this 
case  was  most  formidable  in  quantity,  and  quite  uncontrollable  by  other  means  used 
for  its  suppression.  In  many  cases  of  bulky  pedunculated  and  vascular  warty  masses, 
such  as  affect  the  external  genitals  of  women,  and  more  rarely  those  of  men,  the 
^raseur  of  Chassaignac  wiU  be  found  a  convenient  and  safe  instrument  for  r^noving 
the  disease  ;  or  they  may  readily  be  cut  away  by  means  of  the  thermo-caviere.  The 
warty  thickenings  that  occur  on  the  hands  from  the  contact  of  post-mortem  fluids 
may  be  treated  by  the  free  application  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,^  or  they  will  slowly 
disappear  if  protected  from  friction.  An  ingenious  method  has  been  devised  by  the 
late  Mr.  Nesbitt,  of  Wolverhampton,  for  the  removal  of  pedunculated  warts  by  the 
application  of  an  elastic  ligature.  A  thin  india-rubber  thread,  much  as  may  be 
dra.wn  out  from  an  old  brace,  or  a  small  elastic  ring,  is  applied  to  the  base  of  the 
growth,  so  as  to  constrict  it  pretty  tightly,  though  not  painfully.  In  a  few  days  the 
wart  will  generally  dry  up  and  fall  off. 

For  the  cure  of  congenital  warty  growths  which  affect  large  portions  of  the  skin, 
and  for  those  described  under  the  term  *  ^ernica  confluens,'  the  free  application  of 
the  strong  nitric  acid  is  necessary ;  or  the  growth,  if  small,  may  be  excised  with 
the  portion  of  skin  upon  which  it  is  based.  Occasionally  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to 
avoid  loss  of  the  integument,  to  shave  off  the  papillae  composing  the  wart  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  to  brush  the  surface  over  lightly  with  nitric  acid. 

The  most  effectual  and  speedy  cure  of  warts  is  by  excision  of  the  growth  itself, 
together  with  the  integument  upon  which  it  grows  ;  and  this  is  the  safest  manner 
of  treatment  for  rapidly  growing  or  degenerating  growths,  or  any  which  excite  a 
suspicion  of  a  malignant  character. 

From  the  situation  of  subungual  warts  ujwn  the  fingers  or  toes  it  is  difficult  to 
apply  caustics,  or  to  remove  the  disease  by  excision ;  where  this  is  the  case,  the 
papillflB  oomi)osing  the  growth  may  be  pulled  out  separately  by  means  of  the  forceps 
— a  proceeding  easy  of  execution,  and  causing  but  little  pain. 

Horns. 

Differing  but  little  in  their  elementary  composition  from  warts,  horns,  by  their 
different  structural  arrangement,  and  by  the  greater  exuberance  of  their  growth, 
present  but  little  external  resemblance  to  these  growths.  True  boms  consist  of 
scaly  epithelium,  more  or  less  condensed  and  dessicated,  for  the  most  part  containing 
within  them  a  fibrous- looking  papillary  core  derived  from  the  true  skin,  and  con- 
sisting of  extremely  hyportrophied  papillae,  each  thickly  enaheathed  and  separated 
from  its  fellow  by  a  condt^nsed  ouUcular  covering.  These  are  supplied  fireely  at 
their  bai<e  with  blood-vessels,  which  penetrate  some  distance  up  the  centre  of  eac*h. 
Tliey  form  the  matrix  from  which  layers  of  cuticle  are  continually  being  formed 
and  pushed  onwards.'     Such  horns  may  be  called  'papillaiy.'     They  are  marked 

'  Thi»i,  howev«»r,  is  a  very  painful  application.  In  my  experienw  fuming  nitric  acid,  or 
ovpD  K(>mutim«*8  excisioo,  are  lem  painful  and  more  eflicacious  methods  of  dealing  with  them. 
In  some  belladonna  and  glycerine  will  effect  a  cure.— R.  J.  G. 

'*  For  a  good  de^riptloo  of  the  minute  dtructure  of  these  horns,  see  a  paper  on  human 
horns  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Edwards,  Edin,  Med,  JoumaJj  November  1660.  r^^^^T^ 
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externally  by  longitudinal  lines,  are  rough  and  fibrous-looking,  and  generally  taper 
towards  their  ends,  their  free  extremity  being  often  finely  j)ointed.  As  might  be 
supposed  from  the  large  growing  surface  presented  by  the  papillary  core,  these  horns 
are  often  very  rapid  in  their  growth,  and  attain  to  a  larger  size  than  any  other 
variety.  They  grow  generally  from  the  free  surface  of  the  skin,  being  immediateh 
connected  with  it. 

Another  type  upon  which  horns  are  formed  is  where  they  grow  from  a  vascular 
matrix,  flat,  or  very  slightly  projecting  beyond  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  sending  no 
prolongations  into  the  interior  of  the  horn  itself,  which  in  this  case  is  formed  en- 
tirely of  epidermis  in  various  stages  of  condensation.  These  horns  ai-e  generally 
marked  by  annular  constrictions  at  pretty  regular  intervals ;  they  have  a  tendency 
to  curve  or  become  spiral,  and  bear,  for  the  most  part,  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
horns  of  the  smaller  ruminants  than  the  papillary  variety. 

These  horns,  moreover,  from  the  more  horizontal  lamination  of  their  component 
parts,  more  readily  break  off  and  more  easily  crack  transversely ;  while  the  papillary 
horns,  from  their  fibrous  arrangement,  split  longitudinally  at  their  extremities,  but 
break  off  with  difficulty.  Perhaps  the  best  examples  of  the  former  description  of 
horn  are  met  with  growing  from  the  matrix  of  the  toe-nails,  or  from  the  interior  of 
sebaceous  cysts,  where,  indeed,  they  attain  their  largest  dimensions.^ 

There  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  an  anomalous  specimen 
of  a  bom  formed  of  compact  bone,  ensheathed  by  a  covering  of  homy  matter ;  the 
bone  within  the  horn  apparently  has  no  continuity  of  tissue  with  the  akulL  The 
parentage  of  this  growth  seems  to  be  uncertain,  since  it  is  described  in  the  catalogue 
as  *  supposed  to  be  an  excrescence  from  a  human  scalp.*  Bony  projections  from  the 
exterior  of  the  skull,  having  the  external  appearance  of  boras,  but  being  connected 
with  the  bones  of  the  skull,  are  not  true  horns  but  exostoses,  and  are  generally  of 
the  variety  termed  *  ivory.' 

From  tabulated  accounts  of  cases  of  horny  growths,'  it  appears  that  out  of  151  easels  '^1 
occurred  in  females,  and  70  in  the  opposite  sex.  From  the  same  tables  one  may  gather  th« 
comparative  liability  of  certain  regions  of  the  body  to  these  growths.  Thus,  of  142  cas>es,  03 
grew  from  the  head ;  32  from  some  part  of  the  lower  limb;  23  from  the  trunk,  on  one  or 
otlier  of  its  aspects ;  16  from  the  face ;  and  8  from  the  glans  penis.  In  addition  to  these,  w© 
may  take  into  consideration  horns  growing  from  the  toe-nails,  which  are  by  no  means  rare 
among  those  old  women  of  the  poorer  classes  who  jealously  guard  their  feet  from  the  contact 
of  water. 

Origin  of  horns, — A  generally  acknowledged  and  common  source  of  human  horns 
is  from  the  interior  of  sebaceous  cysts,  such  as  frequently  affect  the  hairy  scalp. 
They  may  arise  from  the  interior  of  an  unruptured  cyst,  and  bursting  through  the 
cyst- wall  may  continue  their  growth  external  to  it ;  but  far  more  frequently  the 
horn  takes  its  origin  from  the  secreting  surface  of  a  cyst  that  has  either  burst 
spontaneously  or  been  accidentally  ruptured.  Such  may  grow  with  extreme  rapidity, 
the  exposure  to  the  external  air  having  the  double  effect  of  stimulating  the  increased 
secretion  of  epithelial  matter,  and  of  rapidly  drying  that  already  formed  to  a  homy 
consistence. 

A  growth,  differing  in  its  structure  in  no  material  particular  from  the  boms  of 
sebaceous  origin,  is  often  found  growing  from  the  matrix  of  one  of  the  toe-nails, 
being  most  frequently  situated  on  the  great  toe.  They  may  be  found  from  one  to 
four  inches  in  length,  tapering  at  the  point,  and  often  curved  spirally  like  a  ramV 
hom.  In  these  growths,  the  layers  of  epithelium  forming  the  nail,  instead  of  lying, 
as  is  natural,  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  phalanx,  lose  their  horizontal  arrange- 
ment, and,  becoming  more  vertical,  turn  upwards  as  they  are  pushed  forwards  from 
below  by  the  growing  matrix.^     The  exterior  of  these  horns  is  dense  and  partially 

^  For  an  excellent  description  of  the  structure  and  manner  of  growth  of  this  variety  of 
horn,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson's  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  p.  C21. 

-  Erasmus  Wilson's  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  p.  024 ;  where  also  is  a  reference  to  a  paper  by 
M.  Lozes  in  MSm.  de  VAcadSmie  roynle  de  Medecine,  June  1830. 

'  A  good  example  of  such  a  growth  is  seen  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum,  series 
xxvii.  species  24. 
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translucent,  having  the  appearance  and  consistence  of  horn ;  the  interior  is  com- 
pos<Hl  of  epithelium,  less  condensed,  and  easily  separable  into  layers.  Cruveilhier 
c-oiisiders  tlwt  the  pressure  of  the  bedclothes  in  old  and  bed-ridden  people  gives 
rise  to  the«e  growths  by  irritating  the  matrix  of  the  nail.  The  best  specimens  that 
1  have  seen  of  this  form  of  horn  have  been  among  old  women  who  have  presented 
themselves  as  out-patients,  in  whom,  therefore,  this  cause  could  not  have  been  in 
operation.  Moreover,  it  may  be  generally  observed  that  these  horns  turn  outwards, 
lying  over  the  tops  of  the  other  toes,  their  direction  being  iniluenoed  by  the  sliape 
and  dimensions  of  the  shoe. 

The  papillary  horns,  as  they  are  called,  in  their  commencement  differ  but  little 
from  some  of  the  dry  kinds  of  wart ;  indeed,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  many  of 
these  growths  are  of  warty  origin.  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  denies  the  possibility  of 
this  mode  of  origin,  in  opposition  to  Cruveilhier. 

In  the  College  of  Surgeons  Museum  is  a  specimen  '  of  a  homy  growth  from  a  wart  on  the 
hand.'  It  is  about  three  inches  or  more  in  length,  about  an  inch  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and 
has  a  longitudinally  fibrous  structure ;  it  is  an  undoubted  horn.  I  myself  removed  a  small 
ht>m,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  attached  to  the  integument  of  the  neck,  from  a  woman  in 
whom  I  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  its  origin  in  tlie  form  of  a  small  wart. 

Horns  are  occasionally  found  in  connection  with  epithelial  cancer,  and  generally 
grow  from  the  thickened  and  tuberculated  skin  at  the  margin  of  the  cancerous  nicer. 
Cruveilhier  cites  a  case  of  this  kind  connected  with  the  lower  lip.  A  patient  pre- 
sented himself  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  with  a  recurrent  epithelial  cancer  of 
the  heel,  connected  with  which  was  a  homy  growth  in  the  form  of  a  large  flat  boss, 
which  on  removal  proved  to  be  true  horn.*  Analogous  to  homy  formations  of  this 
kind  are  such  as  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  keloid  disease  of  dcatricea,  and  in 
chimney-sweeps,  connected  with  cancerous  warts. 

Treatment. — The  only  eflicient  treatment  for  these  growths  is  by  complete  removal, 
together  with  the  portion  of  the  skin  upon  which  they  are  based ;  or,  if  springing 
from  the  interior  of  a  sebaceous  cyst,  the  whole  of  the  cyst  should  be  dissected  out. 
Such  as  grow  from  the  matrix  of  the  toe-nails  are  best  removed  by  a  fine  saw,  if  too 
dense  for  the  knife ;  the  nail  being  subsequently  pared  away  to  its  proper  shape 
and  dimensions.  Any  subsequent  tendency  to  exuberant  growth  from  the  same 
part  can  be  checked  by  the  application  of  the  glacial  acetic  acid,  which  possesses 
the  property  of  dissolving  epithelial  structures. 

Boils. 

Furuncult/^f  or  boil,  is  a  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue,  attended  by  a  local  effusion  of  lymph,  and  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  involved  tissue ;  and  this,  the  core,  is  subsequently  expelled 
through  an  opening  in  the  cutis,  together  with  the  degenerated  products  of  the  infliun- 
matory  process. 

Among  minor  differences,  which  are  chiefly  those  of  degree,  one  may  distinguish 
pretty  clearly  between  such  boils  as  are  lumpy,  definite  in  extent,  and  prominent  on 
the  surface,  and  such  as  are  flat  and  less  defined  in  their  outline. 

(a)  Ths  ordinary  hoil. — The  former  of  these  varieties  generally  commences  as  a 
lump  beneath  the  skin  ;  at  first  perhaps  but  little  sensitive ;  this  as  it  increases  in  size 
seems  to  irritate  the  surrounding  tissues,  producing  pain  and  heat  about  the  parts ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  external  swelling  becomes  more  pointedly  conical,  and  acquires 
a  bright- red  blush  on  the  surface.  The  pain  is  now  more  considerable,  and  is  of  a 
piercing,  throbbing  character,  occasionally  varied  by  a  distressing  sensation  of  tension 
and  weight  at  the  part  affected,  the  surface  of  which  is  now  exquisitely  sensitive  to 
the  slightest  external  irritation.  It  is  probable,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  the 
sloughing  process  is  during  this  time  extending  through  the  dense  structure  of  the 

'  A  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  the  Pathnloffical  TransacfumM  for  1857,  of  a 
horn  growing  from  the  angle  of  tlie  mouth ;  the  base  of  this  eventually  became  the  seat  of  a 
papillary  epithelial  cancer. 
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true  skin  ;  since  before  long  a  purulent  spot  appears  at  the  apex  of  the  swelling,  and 
Goincidently  the  local  sufifeiing  is  considerably  diminished.  This  pustule,  or  vesicle, 
after  a  slight  increase  in  size,  bursts,  and  gives  exit  to  a  little  sanious  pus,  and  dis- 
closes a  narrow  opening  leading  straight  through  the  cutis,  to  a  greenish -yellow 
slough  beneath.  After  a  variable  interval,  the  slough  becomes  loosened,  and  presents 
itself  at  the  cutaneous  orifice,  which  appears  far  too  small  for  its  convenient  exit  ; 
through  this,  however,  it  makes  its  way — a  small  shreddy  wad  of  dead  tissue,  soaked 
in  inflammatory  products.  The  subsequent  progress  towards  recovery  is  rapid  ;  the 
flask-shaped  bed  of  the  boil  for  a  day  or  two  discharges  some  sanious  shreddy  pus  ; 
then  quickly  fills  up  with  granulations,  and  cicatrisation  takes  place,  leaving  behind 
a  small,  depressed,  and  slightly-discoloured  spot. 

Boils  are  considered  by  some  to  be  confined  to  the  true  skin,  and  not  to  aflect  the 
subcutaneous  tisisue ;  the  core,  or  slough,  is  also  said  to  be  almost  entirely  composed 
of  inflammatory  products.*  In  this  opinion  we  cannot  coincide.  The  slough,  or 
core,  if  examined  microscopically,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  the  elastic  and  filnous 
elements  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  true  skin,  matted  together  by  lymph  in  various 
stages  of  disintegration. 

(6)  The  flat,  more  diffuse,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  'blind'  boil,  generally  com- 
mences in  a  small  inflamed  pimple,  surrounded  by  a  red  and  exquisitely  tender  areolM, 
ill-defined  in  its  margins.  The  pain  of  such  a  boil  is  from  the  first  of  a  throbbing 
nature,  keeping  time  with  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  is  greatly  increased  in 
severity  by  any  excitement  of  the  circulation,  such,  for  instance,  as  follows  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  diffusible  stimulant. 

The  pimple  in  the  centre  of  this  form  of  boil  either  very  slowly  pustulates,  or, 
more  generally,  forms  a  vesicle  containing  blood-stained  serum ;  and  on  the  giving 
way  of  the  cuticle,  this  is  discharged  with  a  little  shreddy  sanious  pus,  and  with  far 
less  solid  slough  than  separates  from  a  common  boil.  The  blind  boil,  also,  so  far  as 
our  own  observation  extends,  seems  to  belong  to  a  more  atonic  and  debilitated  state 
of  system  than  the  ordinary  lumpy  boil.  Occasionally  boils  spontaneously  disappear 
without  proceeding  to  suppuration ;  such  are  generally  slow  in  their  formation,  and 
cause  but  little  pain. 

For  the  most  part,  the  progress  of  a  boil  is  not  attended  by  any  constitutional 
fever,  nor  is  their  eruption  preceded  by  any  distinctive  premonitory  symptom ;  yet 
not  infrequently  individuals  who  have  had  much  experience  of  boils  in  their  own 
persons  can  anticipate  the  appearance  of  each  fresh  visitor  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
certain  feeling  of  general  discomfort  and  chilliness,  while  in  others  the  eruption  is 
preceded  by  a  transient  irritability  and  querulousness  of  tiemper. 

Boils  may  be  stated  to  be  in  almost  every  case  local  manifestations  of  certain 
constitutional  conditions.  It  is  usual  in  treating  of  analogous  affections,  first  to  treat 
of  the  general  causes  and  symptoms  which  produce  and  precede  the  local  malady. 
But  since  no  distinctive  group  of  general  symptoms  can  be  pointed  out  as  indicative 
of  an  approaching  eruption  of  boils,  we  have  ventured  to  reverse  the  order  commonly 
observed  in  the  systematic  description  of  disease,  and  shall  proceed  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  characteristic  and  constant  symptoms  of  the  local  malady  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  less  definitely  marked  conditions  of  the  constitution  at  large,  which  precede 
and  apparently  occasion  the  eruption.  We  adopt  this  course,  hoping  thereby  to 
arrive  at  some  rational  indications  of  treatment,  not  so  much  for  the  boil  itself,  as 
for  the  conditions  of  the  system  that  determine  it^  appearance. 

Among  the  causes  of  boils,  it  is  generally  recognised  that  certain  atmospheric 
conditions  largely  Influence  the  predisposition  of  the  population  at  large  to  this  dis- 
order. Thus,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  we  know  them  to  be  more  prevalent  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  than  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  Again,  during  certain 
years  boils  have  prevailed  in  this  country  epidemically ;  they  did  so  in  the  years 
1851,  1857,  and  1858,  when  their  appearance  could  not  be  connected  with  any  un- 
usual atmospheric  condition  of  which  we  have  any  cognisance.     There  a!^,  however, 

'  A  clinical  lecture  by  Mr.  Syme  *Lancety  March  8, 1866,  p.  260.  Rokitansky  makw  the 
same  statement,  Path.  Anatomy,  vol.  iii.  p.  86. 
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certain  conditioiui  of  the  system  which  exercise  a  definite  influence  in  the  production 
of  boils ;  such  a  condition  is  induced  in  the  majority  of  patients  under  the  hydro- 
pathic treatment,  as  it  is  called.  Here  an  alteration  in  the  patient's  diet  (for  the 
most  part  in  the  direction  of  greater  simplicity),  the  diminution  or  deprivation  of 
stimulants,  copious  draughts  of  water,  a  gi*eatly  increased  seci-etion  from  the  skin 
and  kidneys,  will  sooner  or  later  almost  unfailingly  produce  a  general  eruption  of 
boils. 

Again,  a  constitutional  condition  highly  predisposing  to  boils  is  induced  in  those 
who  subject  themselves  to  the  training  process  which  prizefighters  and  athletes 
imdergo,  and  which  is  necessary  for  those  who  row  in  race&  The  general  experience 
of  persons  in  the  better  classes  of  society  seems  to  be,  that  the  more  out  of  condition 
they  are  when  the  training  process  is  commenced,  and  the  harder  they  train  (as  the 
expression  is),  the  more  liable  are  they  to  boils;  i.e.  the  more  sudden  and  the 
greater  the  change  in  their  diet  and  general  regimen,  the  more  liable  are  they  to  boils. 
Here,  again,  the  condition  of  the  blood  predisposing  to  boils  is  induced  by  an 
alteration  of  the  diet  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  by  the  unusual  muscular  exercise 
producing  an  increase  in  the  urinary  and  cutaneous  secretions,  and  a  rapid  metamor- 
phosis of  tissue. 

The  long-continued  slow  absolution  of  certain  animal  poisons  by  inhalation  will 
in  very  many  people,  not  thoi-oughly  acclimatised  to  the  atmosphere  of  dissecting- 
i*ooms  and  pathological  theatres,  produce  what  we  term  the  furuncular  diathesis.  For 
confirmation  of  the  above  statement  we  would  refer,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  to 
those  whose  duties  compel  them  to  a  daily  and  prolonged  attendance  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  dissecting  room ;  and  to  such  as  doubt  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in 
this  case,  we  would  say,  under  a  strong  and  painful  personal  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  above  statement,  *  experto  crede.' 

The  contact  of  certain  cadaveiic  emanations  and  animal  secretions  is,  so  far  as  we 
ai-e  aware,  the  only  local  cause  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  boils ;  such  boils, 
or  at  least  the  first  of  the  crop,  being  situated  on  the  pait  to  which  the  poison  has 
been  applied.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  making  a  post-mortem  examination  where  the 
wrists  and  hands  come  freely  in  contact  with  the  fiuids  of  the  corpse  to  feel  a  pecu- 
liarly stinging  sensation  on  the  suiface ;  and  in  a  period  varying  from  a  few  'hours 
to  a  few  days  afterwards,  one  or  more  boils  may  in  such  a  case  (or  whore  no  such 
sensation  has  been  experienced)  api)ear  on  the  surface  of  the  hand  or  forearm.  These 
boils  generally  commence  in  one  of  the  hair-follicles  on  the  hand  or  forearm,  these 
being  the  spots  where  the  poison  finds  most  ready  access  to  the  surfacre  of  the  cutis. 

A  statement  hjis  liecn  made  by  Mr.  Oamgec  concerning  the  influence  of  certain 
animal  ])oison8  taken  in  the  sha^ie  of  food  in  the  production  of  lx)i Is.*  He  states 
that  *  the  flesh  of  animals  afiected  with  pleui-o-pneumonia,  when  ejiten  by  man, 
causes  boils  and  carbuncles  to  an  inci-odible  extent.'  '  My  observations,'  says  Mr, 
Gamgw,  *  were  imide  in  three  establishments;  one  where  1,500  {^i-sons  were  known 
to  be  supplied  with  diseased  meat ;  another  where  several  hundred  soldiers  wore  in 
the  same  position  ;  and  a  third  where  seventy  persons  fed  too  often  on  the  flesh  of 
diseased  animals.'  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact  data  upon  which  Mr. 
Gamgee  founds  this  statement 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience  familiar  to  many,  that  mere  changes  of  diet,  and 
especially  the  more  liberal  supply  of  animal  foo<l  to  tliose  accustomed  hitherto  to  a 
scanty  supply,  will  not  infrequently  bring  about  an  eruption  of  boils.  We  see  this 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  young  persons  leaving  their  homes  in  the  country  and 
coming  to  the  metropolis  or  elsewhere  as  domestic  servant* ;  such  jM^rsons,  *  servants 
in  their  first  place,'  as  they  are  conventionally  termed,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  boib 
until  they  become  used  to  the  more  liberal  scale  of  diet. 

There  is  a  curious  but  unexplained  relation  existing  between  the  diabetic  diathesis, 
and  that  which  precedes  or  accompanies  the  eruption  of  boils  :  on  the  one  hand,  these 
latter  are  notoriously  frequent  in  persons  suffering  from  diabetes ;  and,  on  the  other, 

'  *  The  Dit«eaee8  of  ADimalfl  in  relation  to  Public  Health/  Edmburah  Veterinary  Beview, 
1863,  p.  25H. 

Vol.  IL  3P  ^        _  C^n^n,n]o 
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Frouty  Wagner,  and  others  have  related  cases  of  transient  diabetes  oocurring  duiing 
the  outbreak  of  boils.  ^  We  have  examined  the  urine  in  several  cases,  but  have 
failed  to  confirm  these  observations.  In  addition  to  the  probable  causes  of  boils 
enumerated  above,  there  are  many  and  various  circumstances  producing  a  condition 
of  general  constitutional  debility,  during  which  the  patient  may  be  attacked  by  boils: 
such  as  prolonged  lactation,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  the  continued  fevers.  But  the 
conditions  to  which  we  have  alluded  more  at  length,  furnish  examples  where  the 
cause  and  effect  bear  more  evident  and  constant  relation  to  one  another. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  would  seem  that  the  appearance  of  boils  canniit 
always  be  connected  with  that  condition  of  the  system  which  passes  under  the 
sufiiciently  indefinite  term  '  debility; '  nor  can  these  eruptions  be  usually  aaciibed  to 
mere  alterations  of  quantity  in  the  bl6od — to  conditions  of  ansemia  and  plethora ; 
but  it  seems  probable  they  are  more  often  due  to  some  change  in  the  quality  of  the 
circulating  fluid. 

In  the  instances  cited,  we  have  either  the  definite  introduction  of  some  poison 
into  the  system,  through  the  lungs  in  those  employed  in  dissecting-rooms,  through 
the  alimentary  canal  in  those  consuming  diseased  meat ;  or  its  application  to  the 
external  surface  of  the  body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  boils  of  pathologists.  Or  we  may 
suspect  the  presence  of  some  abnormal  constituent  of  the  blood,  as  in  the  boils  ac- 
companying diabetes  and  pyaemia.  In  other  cases  we  have  cited,  there  is  such  a 
change  of  diet  and  genei-al  regimen  as  to  favour  the  supposition  that  the  quality  of 
the  blood  has  been  altered  by  a  change  in  the  proportionate  quantities  of  its  normal 
constituents. 

In  persons  predisposed  to  the  formation  of  boils  from  constitutional  causes,  the 
exact  seat  of  the  malady  is  in  many  cases  determined  by  some  local  irritation  pro- 
ducing transient  congestion  of  some  spot  on  the  external  surface.  Thus  those  who, 
by  training  for  rowing,  have  acquired  a  predisposition  to  the  disease,  will  generally 
suffer  on  the  parts  most  exposed  to  local  irritation — this  part,  from  the  nature  of  the 
exercise,  being  generally  the  buttock.^  In  others,  the  friction  of  the  braces  as  they 
pass  over  the  shoulders  will  localise  a  boil.  Again,  the  forehead,  just  where  fretted 
by  the  rim  of  the  hat,  is  a  favourite  spot  for  their  occurrence  ;  and  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  "where  chafed  by  the  shirt-collar,  is  another.  Again,  we  have  seen  boils  on  the 
back  of  the  first  knuckle  of  the  thumb  in  those  employed  in  cutting  out  cloth,  from 
the  pressure  and  friction  of  the  scissor-handles. 

Among  other  sources  of  local  irritation,  the  application  of  a  blister  is  occasionally 
followed  by  a  crop  of  boils  on  the  part ;  a  poultice  in  some  has  the  same  effect, 
especially  if  kept  long  applied  ;  croton-oil  liniments  in  others  will  localise  the  disease ; 
and  the  application  of  a  piece  of  soap-plaster,  as  mentioned  by  Sir  T.  Watson,  has 
been  known  to  be  followed  by  a  succession  of  boils. 

In  many  cases,  however,  no  local  cause  can  be  assigned,  and  these  pests  may 
invade  capriciously  almost  any  part  of  the  body ;  in  our  own  experience  we  have 
known  two  instances  of  boil  on  the  penis  —  one  on  the  dorsum,  and  one  on  the  under 
surface.  Mr.  Coulson  has  met  with  one  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  and  they  are 
not  infrequent  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  while  the  palms  of  the  hand^s 
and  soles  of  the  feet  happily  seem  altogether  exempt  from  the  disease,  and  the  hairy 
scalp  is  not  often  affected,  though  it  is  by  no  means  exempt.' 

The  structure  of  the  integument  of  the  part  affected  exercises  a  considei'able 
influence  over  the  character  and  progress  of  a  boil.  In  the  axillae,  the  perimeum,  and 
parts  where  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  loose,  1x)ils  are,  for  the  most  part,  lumpy, 
elevated,  and  clearly  circumscriljed  in  their  boundary,  and  the  core  is  earlier  and  more 
easily  dischai'ged  than  from  those  situated  over  the  thick  leathery  integument  of  the 
nape,  and  the  dense  skin  on  the  outsides  of  the  forearms  and  thighs.     In  these  parts 

*  M.  Vulpian  has  recorded  a  case  of  temporary  diabetes  during  the  progress  of  a  carbuudt. 
Gazette  hMmnadairey  1860,  No.  49. 

^  In  rowing  the  palms  of  the  hands  are  more  exposed  to  irritation  than  the  buttock ;  but 
they  are  parts  of  tlic  body  exceptionally  exempt  from  this  disease. 

'  I  have  once  seen  boils  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.— E.  J.  G 
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the  swelling  in  letsa  prominent,  more  diffuse,  and  the  slough  slowly  and  more  pain- 
fully separates  from  its  subcutaneous  connections. 

In  infants  and  young  childi^n  boils  are  infrequent ;  and  if  they  occur,  their 
ordinary  progress  is  somewhat  modified,  especially  if  the  child  be  ikt ;  the  death  of 
the  cellular  tissue  is  more  extensive,  and  the  loss  of  skin  by  sloughing  greater ;  the 
disease  in  its  course  and  termination  more  resembles  the  phlegmon  of  young 
children. 

The  local  mischief  occasioned  by  boils  is,  for  the  most  part,  transient,  though  the 
cicatrix  is  often  permanent,  since  Uie  skin,  at  the  central  point  of  the  swelling,  is  not 
merely  perforated  by  the  escape  of  the  core,  but  suffers  loss  by  sloughing. 

Twice  only  has  it  fallen  to  our  lot  to  witness  any  serious  or  permanent  local  injury.  In 
one  of  these  cases,  a  stricture  resulted  from  a  boil  situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  penis ; 
in  the  otlier,  the  sloughing  during  the  progress  of  a  boil  laid  open  the  slieaths  of  the  flexor 
tendons  of  tlie  hand,  just  ahove  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist.  This  accident  led  eyentu- 
ally  to  destructive  suppuration  of  the  wrist-joint. 

The  effect  of  boils  on  the  constitution  at  large  cannot  but  vary  with  the  state  of 
the  general  health  at  the  time  of  attack.  From  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
known  causes  of  boils,  one  may  venture  to  conclude  that  their  action  is  in  certain 
states  of  the  blood  eliminative,  though  their  frequent  occurrence,  from  the  amoimt  of 
suppuration  and  discharge  accompanying  them,  and  the  pain  they  occasion,  may 
induce  or  increase  a  condition  of  general  debility.  A  more  serious,  but  happily  an 
infrequent,  effect  of  boils  is  the  purulent  infection  of  the  blood  and  the  production  of 
pysemia. 

Of  this  the  following  will  serve  as  an  instance.^^  A  gentleman  aged  46  who  had  suf- 
fered many  times  before  from  boils,  was  attacked  with  one  on  tlie  back  of  his  hand,  which, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  allowed  a  surgeon  to  open  by  incision.  In  a  few  days  he 
was  well  enough  to  ^o  out  of  doors ;  but  the  day  following  he  was  attacked  by  pain  in  the 
chest  and  dyspnoea ;  this  was  followed  a  day  or  two  later  by  intense  pain  in  the  left  liip-joint, 
severe  constitutional  fever,  pain  and  swelling  of  both  wrist-joints,  increase  of  the  dyspnoea, 
and  death  three  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  boil.  Tlie  post-mortem  examination  disclost^ 
an  abscess  in  the  left  hip-joint,  turoid  fluid  in  both  wrist-joints,  and  numerous  pyaeniic  abscesses 
scattered  throughout  the  lungs. 

Treatment, — In  considering  the  constitutional  ti^eatment  generally  adopted  for 
lx>ils,  we  shall  for  convenience  separate  the  rational  remedies,  as  they  may  be  called, 
from  the  empirical. 

When  the  cause  of  the  attack  is  assignable  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  there 
is  a  definite  indication  of  the  line  of  treatment  most  likely  to  prove  successful. 
Thus,  boils  resulting  from  the  slow  absorption  of  poisons  emanating  from  decomposing 
bodies  in  dissecting-rooms  or  elsewhere,  are  best  treated  by  the  early  administration 
of  a  laxative,  by  procuring  a  free  excretion  from  the  skin  by  means  of  the  Turkish 
bath,  warm  baths,  hot-air  or  vapour  baths,  or,  better  still,  by  muscular  exercise  in 
the  open  air ;  and  by  a  liberal  and  mixed  supply  of  nutritious  food  with  stimulants 
in  moderation.'  In  such  a  case,  if  a  tonic  seems  desirable,  quinine,  with  mineral 
acid  or  some  preparation  of  bark,  will  be  found  most  suitable. 

The  indications  for  treatment  are  also  definite  where  boils  are  occasioned  by  a 
sudden  change  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food ;  and  in  such  instances 
the  remedies  natumlly  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  for  the  most 
part  successful.  In  sudi  it  may  generally  be  observed  that  the  diet  has  consisted 
cliiefly  of  some  one  class  of  food,  to  the  exclusion,  either  partial  or  complete,  of  some 
other ;  or  that  the  crop  of  boils  bis  been  prect^ded  by  some  system  of  diet  and  regimen 
which  enforces  either  a  complete  abstinence  from,  or  a  very  restricted  use  of,  alcoholic 
stimulants.  Wo  are  here  referring  particularly  to  the  scale  of  diet  adopted  by 
persons  under  training,  or  the  hy(lro)>athic  systeui. 

>  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Newtou  for  the  particulars  of  this  case. 
'^  During  the  progress  of  a  boil,  and  before  it  has  burst,  stimulants,  if  given  in  large  qiun- 
titles,  may  much  increase  the  pain. 
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If,  in  contradistinction  to  these  systems,  we  observe  the  effects  of  a  well-solec?ted 
and  sufficiently- varied  scale  of  diet  on  a  number  of  individuals  of  various  ages  and 
both  sexes,  the  contrast  is  striking.  Mr.  Gk>ver,  resident  medical  officer  at  the 
Millbank  Prison,  informs  us  that  he  imagines  there  is  scarcely  any  establishment  of 
equal  size  in  which  boils  are  sq  infrequent  as  at  that  prison.  Out  of  a  population  of 
1,000,  they  scarcely  have  a  dozen  cases  in  a  year.  *  I  presume,'  says  Mr.  Grover, 
*  that  this  is  due  to  the  compulsoiy  regularity  in  the  habits  of  the  prisonem,  the 
attention  paid  to  cleanliness,  and  to  the  &ct  that  the  diet,  while  not  in  excess, 
contains  every  element  in  due  proportion.' 

The  condition  of  the  urine  often  furnishes  a  satisfactory  guide  to  the  plan  of 
treatment  most  suitable  to  the  case — we  mean  an  alkaline  reaction,  or  one  of 
abnormal  acidity.  The  saccharine  condition  of  urine,  which  has  been  found  associateil 
with  boils  by  some  observers,  suggests  a  dietary  theoretically  appropriate;  in 
practice,  however,  its  adoption  has  not  been  followed  by  any  marked  success. 

The  effects  of  prolonged  lactation,  the  convalescence  from  fevers  or  other  ex- 
hausting diseases, — all  of  these  conditions  present  sufficiently  appreciable  deviation^ 
from  the  standard  of  health  to  afford  a  guide  to  the  treatment  of  boils  resulting  from 
them. 

But  there  still  remains  a  large  number  of  cjises  in  which  either  no  definite  akVkSB 
can  be  assigned  for  the  attack,  or  in  which,  though  the  cause  be  recognised,  the 
rational  plan  of  treatment  has  not  proved  successful.  To  such  cases  the  various 
empiric  remedies  are  applicable ;  and  first  among  these  remedies  we  would  rank 
yeast,  both  on  account  of  our  complete  ignorance  of  its  action  on  the  animal  economy, 
and  from  the  beneficial  and  speedy  effect  it  apparently  exercises  in  a  certain  limited 
number  of  cases.  It  may  be  taken  fasting,  a  tablespoonful  at  a  time,  three  times  a 
day ;  and  its  use  need  not  be  continued  longer  than  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  since 
its  effects,  if  beneficial,  are  soon  evident. 

Quinine,  given  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Dr.  Jackson  of  the  United  States,' 
may  be  recommended  as  an  empiriaxl  though  successful  remedy.  Dr.  Jackson's  plan  i> 
the  following :  he  gives  from  *  twelve  to  sixteen  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
divided  into  three  or  four  doses,  on  the  first  day  ;  and  if  the  peculiar  effects  of  the 
medicine  on  the  head  and  ears  do  not  take  place,  he  increases  the  quantity  next  day 
by  four  grains ;  and  continues  to  increase  the  quantity  daily  by  four  grains,  until 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  patient  has  got  as  much  as  he  can  comfortably  bear. 
On  the  day  after  some  inconvenience  is  occasioned  by  the  medicine,  the  daily  quantity 
is  diminished  by  four  grains.  If  this  is  borne  well,  or  whatever  daily  allowance  is 
borne  with  ease,  it  is  continued  for  four  or  five  days,  and  then  gradually  reduced  to  two 
grains  in  a  day.'  Dr.  Jackson  recommends  that  the  quinine  should  not  be  entirely 
given  up  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  insists  on  the  necessity  of  beginning  i/v'itli 
large  doses,  so  as  to  make  a  distinct  impression  on  the  system  as  early  as  possible. 

Acids  or  alkalis  are  occasionally  administered  empirically :  that  is,  when  there  is 
no  particular  indication  of  their  being  required ;  they  are  in  such  cases  given  in  large 
doses  and  are  generally  combined  with  some  tonic.  [Sulphide  of  calcium,  in  doses  of 
gr.  ^  frequently  repeated,  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Sydney  Binger  in  the 
treatment  of  boils. — R.  J.  G.] 

Local  treatment, — The  list  of  local  applications  for  boils,  starting  from  the  time- 
honoured  prescription  of  the  prophet,  which  is  still  popular  among  the  poor,  includes 
substances  many  in  number,  and  very  various  in  their  nature  and  consistence  ;  «uid, 
first,  of  the  reputed  curative  measures — 

Boils  may  be  subjected  to  treatment  of  an  abortive  kind,  and  occasionally  so 
with  some  success.  Whatever  remedy  be  applied  with  this  object  in  view,  the 
period  when  it  is  likely  to  prove  successful  is  only  in  the  very  early  stage  of  the  boil's 
existence,  and,  so  far  as  our  pei-sonal  experience  extends,  chiefly  in  the  case  of  blind  boils. 
This  variety  may  often  be  quenched  early  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
in  the  solid  stick,  to  the  part  of  the  swelling  where  the  vesicle  is  about  to  form  :  a 

'  Letters  to  a  Toung  Physician,  Boston,  1866. 
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drop  or  two  of  the  strong  liquor  ammonife  or  liquor  potassae  applied  to  the  same  part 
is  said  to  have  the  same  effect ;  and  strong  tincture  of  iodine  is  recommended  for  the 
same  purpose.  Incinaru  are  highly  extolled  for  the  abartive  treatment  of  boils  by  Dr. 
JackMm,  whose  work  we  have  quoted  above ;  he  recommends  the  boil,  when  it  is  but 
two  or  three  days  old,  and  but  a '  pimple/  to  be  split  with  a  knife.  Mr.  Hunter,^  Mr. 
S^-me,'  and  many  others  recommend  incisions  as  limiting  the  extent  of  the  disease, 
diminishing  the  pain,  and  hastening  the  cure.  All  agree  in  advising  that  the  in- 
cision, to  be  efficacious,  should  be  complete,  and  employed  early.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  the  employment  of  incisions  for  boils  is  of  questionable  advantage,  as  a 
general  plan  of  treatment ;  it  is  seldom  that  the  case  is  submitted  to  medical  inspection 
until  all  hope  of  an  abortive  incision  is  at  an  and ;  and  we  question  very  much  if  the 
advantages  claimed  by  Mr.  Syme  for  his  method  of  local  treatment  would  willingly 
be  purchased  by  most  patients  at  the  cost  of  the  short,  though  sharp,  pang  suffered 
during  the  division  of  the  boil :  there  are,  however,  exceptional  cases  of  severe  local 
pain  where  an  incision  may  be  practised  with  great  relief  to  the  patient's  suffering. 
PouUioes  are  applications  which  give  some  relief  from  the  i)ain,  and  quicken  the  pro- 
cess of  suppuration ;  at  the  same  time  they  tend  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  boil, 
and  favour  the  formation  of  fresh  ones  in  the  neighbourhood ;  if  used  at  all,  they 
should  be  small.  Water-dressing  is  a  better  application  of  the  same  kind,  aa  being 
more  easily  localised. 

An  application  which  has  great  repute  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  boils  is  the  bark  of  the 
slippery  elm ;  a  piece  of  this  soaked  in  water  forms  a  soft  mucilaginous  pulp,  which, 
applied  to  the  part,  has  much  the  same  effect  as  a  poultice.  BoiU,  unless  exceptionally 
painful,  or  occurring  on  very  incommodious  parts  of  the  body — where  their  rapid 
suppuration  and  speedy  recovery  is  all-important — are  best  simply  protected  from  ex- 
ternal injury  by  some  unirritating  form  of  plaster  spread  upon  leather  ;  soap  or  lead 
plaster  spread  upon  kid  or  chamois  leather  is  an  excellent  application  until  the  boil 
has  burst,  when  perhaps  the  emplastrum  or  ceratum  resins  are  more  suitable  from  their 
stimulant  properties. 

Carbuncle. 

Anthrax  or  carbuncle  is  a  specific  form  of  local  inflammation  attacking  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  and  involving  the  skin ;  it  is  attended  by  effusion  of  unorganisable 
lymph,  followed  by  sloughing  of  the  central  and  deeper  parts,  and  subsequently  by 
destruction  of  the  skin  and  the  separation  of  the  dead  tissues  in  the  form  of  a 
slough.' 

It  may  be  distinguished  from  a  boil  by  being  less  clearly  defined  in  its  margins, 
less  conical  at  the  centre,  for  its  size  less  prominent  on  the  surface,  and  by  its  manner 
of  perforating  the  skin  by  several  apertures.  At  the  same  time  it  extends  more 
deeply  than  a  lx>il,  the  redness  of  the  skin  is  of  a  more  livid  hue,  the  pain  is  more 
severe,  and  is  accom|)anie(l  by  more  constitutional  disturbance.  Again,  iiidike  boil, 
it  generally  ooeura  singly,  an<l  for  the  most  ]mii;  afft»cts  certain  localities ;  it  belongs 
es|)ecially  to  certain  poriocLs  of  life,  and  its  slough  differs  in  its  colour,  consistence,  and 
attachment  to  suiTOimding  parts  from  that  of  a  boil. 

Carbuncle  shows  a  decided  preference  for  the  male  sex  :  out  of  2,818  deaths  from 
carbuncle  during  fourteen  years — namely,  from  1847  to  1860  inclusive — ^taken  from 
the  Registrar-Grenerars  Reports,  but  784  were  females. 

The  disease  has  notoiiously  been  more  prevalent  in  some  years  than  in  others. 
The  deaths  registered  from  this  cause  gradually  increased  in  number  from  the  year 

*  Hunter,  On  the  Blwtd. 

•  A  clinical  lecture  by  Mr.  Svme,  Lancet,  March  8,  18o6,  p.  269. 

'  For  a  summary  of  the  vanous  opinions  concerning  the  patnology  of  carbuncle,  see  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Ledwich,  Dub,  Quar.  Joum.  November  1856;  al8ol>u&.  Quar.  Joum.  February  1864. 
Mr.  Syme,  Lancet,  lH*36,  vol.  i.  p.  209,  states  decidedly  that  the  disease  'is  not subcutaneouB, 
but  seated  in  the  skin  itself.'  Having  carefully  read  his  description  of  carbuncle,  we  must 
condade  that  it  differs  in  some  points  from  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  disease  as  it  oocuib 
in  London. 
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1847,  when  they  were  77,  to  1854,  when  they  reached  300.  Since  the  latter  date  they 
have  fluctuated  between  266  and  193  per  annum.     In  the  year  1868  they  were  228.* 

These  fluctuations  in  the  yearly  death-rate  have  occurred  unconnected,  so  fiir  as  we 
can  discover,  with  any  unusual  or  peculiar  atmospheric  condition.  The  deaths  have 
occurred  from  this  disease  chiefly  among  the  middle-aged  and  those  more  advanced  in 
life,  being  most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  45  and  55.' 

The  common  form  of  carbuncle  is  rarely  met  with  under  the  age  of  twenty ; 
while  that  variety  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude  under  the  name  of  malignant  or 
facial  carbuncle,  generally  occurs  in  persons  under  thirty  years  of  age.  The  disease 
attacks  all  ranks  of  life ;  the  upper  classes  being  quite  as  liable  to  it,  if  not  more  m>, 
than  the  ill-fed  and  over-worked  poor. 

The  caiises  of  carbuncle  may  be  generally  stated  to  be  purely  of  oonstitational 
origin,  and  to  depend,  when  any  cause  can  be  assigned,  upon  conditions  of  general 
debility  or  plethora ;  while  not  rarely,  individuals  are  met  with,  who,  without  show- 
ing any  perceptible  deviation  from  the  standard  of  health,  exhibit  what  may  be 
called  the  carbuncular  diathesis — oti  unfortunate  predisposition  to  disease.  Many 
causes  have  been  assigned  as  tending  to  produce  carbuncle,  while  some  have  considered 
it  of  purely  local  origin.'  It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  with  certainly  to  assign 
any  particular  combinations  of  anti-hygienic  conditions  as  the  predisponents  of 
carbuncle.* 

Still,  from  the  frequent  association  of  this  disease  with  the  gouty  diathesis,  one  is 
warranted  in  entertaining  an  opinion  that  there  is  more  than  an  accidental  connection 
between  the  two,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  same  way  that  gout  is  popularly,  but 
not  altogether  falsely,  divided  into  the  '  rich  man's '  and  the  '  poor  man's '  gout,  so 
might  carbuncle  be  often  traced  to  the  effects  of  opposite  hygienic  conditions  acting 
on  the  goiity  diathesis. 

By  some  the  prevalence  of  carbuncle  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  attributed 
to  the  more  extended  use,  as  an  article  of  food,  of  the  flesh  of  animals  affected  with 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  splenic  apoplexy,  diseases  which  during  the  same  time  have 
been  increasing  in  fi'equency  among  stall-fed  cattle.  On  this  point  Professor  Gamgee 
makes  a  statement  to  the  eflect  that  he  has  traced  the  prevalence  of  boils  and  car- 
buncles to  the  use  of  diseased  meat  in  certain  establishments  where  this  kind  of  flesh 
is  largely  consumed  as  food.^  Kecorded  facts,  however,  are  wanting  to  establish  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  on  the  same  subject,  writes :  '  When  the  flesh  of  animals  that 
have  died  of  pleuro*pneumonia  is  eaten,  it  causes  a  malignant  carbuncle ;  and  when 
this  appears  over  any  important  organ,  it  proves  rapidly  fatal.  It  is  more  espedally 
dangerous  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  effects  of  the  poison  have  been 
experienced  by  missionaries  who  have  partaken  of  food  not  visibly  affected  by  this 
disease. 

'  Many  of  the  natives  who  persisted  in  devouring  the  flesh  of  animala  which  had 
died  of  this  distemper,  died  in  consequence.  The  virus  is  destroyed  neither  by  boiling 
nor  roasting.' 

On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  recorded  where  the  flesh  of  animals  that,  by  external 

*  In  the  Registrar's  tables  the  numbers  stand  thus: — 


Year  Mnlra  Females  Total 

1847  60  27  77 


1848 

68 

33 

91 

1849 

64 

17 

81 

1860 

102 

32 

134 

1861 

112 

49 

161 

1862 

167 

66 

233 

1863 

100 

62 

262 

Year  Males  Females  Total 

1864  218  82  300 


1866 

177 

78 

255 

1866 

192 

61 

253 

1867 

176 

77 

252 

1858 

181 

05 

24« 

1860 

100 

67 

236 

1860 

170 

as 

247 

«  Address  by  Mr.  A.  Pritchard,  Brit.  Med.  Jaurn.  August  8, 1863. 
^  Addrt»s8  on  Surfyery  by  Mr,  iS'itchard. 

*  See  Report  on  Carbuncle,  Med,  Times  and  Oas,  1864,  p.  667. 

*  The  passagf^  is  quoted  at  length  in  the  section  on  *  15oils.'    See  also  some  remarks  by  the 
same  gentleman,  Lancet,  1864,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 
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contact,  prod  ace  malignant  pustule  in  one  individual,  was  eaten  as  food  by  others 
with  impunity.'  The  same  author  relates  an  instance  of  two  butchers  who  were 
attacked  with  charbon  after  having  killed  and  dressed  the  carcass  of  a  diseased  ox, 
which,  as  an  article  of  food,  proved  both  wholesome  and  savoury.'  Again,  the  flesh 
of  sheep  affected  with  carbuncular  disease  is  eaten  largely  in  Scotland,  and  that  with 
impunity.' 

The  question  of  the  wholesomeness,  or  the  contrary,  of  the  flesh  of  diseased 
animals  as  an  article  of  food,  and  its  capability  to  cause  carbuncle,  is  at  present  8ub 
judioe ;  and  until  those  who  attribute  carbuncular  disease  to  this  cause  can  adduce 
facts  in  proof  of  their  assertions,  we  may  fairly  state  that  their  case  stands  '  not 
proven.*  * 

Se€U  of  carbtmde, — The  disease  is  most  usually  situated  on  the  back  of  the  trunk 
or  neck,  occasionally  encroaching  on  the  hairy  scalp,  on  the  buttocks,  or  the  extensor 
surface  of  the  limbs,  on  the  upper  or  lower  lip ;  its  favourite  seat  being  in  the  dense 
and  fibrous  integuments  over  the  posterior  median  longitudinal  line  of  the  body. 
Carbuncles  have  been  observed  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
thorax.  As  a  rule,  they  appear  but  one  at  a  time,  though  they  may  follow  one 
another  in  succession. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wood  of  Shrewsbury,  we  are  enabled  to  quote  an  exceptional 
case  where  the  patient  at  onetime  suffered  from  eight;  this  gentleman  had,  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, been  attacked  by  carbuncles.  He  was  a  free  hver,  and  a  large,  very  large  eater,  and 
he  eventually  died  almost  covered  with  carbuncles,  having  at  the  same  time  four  on  the  back, 
one  on  the  nates,  two  or  three  upon  the  abdomen,  and  one  on  the  thigh ;  they  were  many  of 
them  very  large. 

A  ca/rhunde^  as  it  generally  occurs,  begins  in  a  painful  inflammatory  swelling  of 
the  integuments,  hard  to  the  touch,  red  in  colour,  very  obtusely  conical  in  shape,  and 
ill-defined  in  its  boundaries ;  it  gradually  increases  in  extent  and  hardness,  diffusing 
itself  through  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  as  a  kind  of  inflammatory  oedema. 
After  a  few  days  the  colour  becomes  darker,  the  more  prominent  parts  being  of  a 
livid  red,  where  the  cuticle  is  generally  raised  from  the  cutis  by  some  sanious  serum; 
on  the  bursting  of  this  vesicle  the  cutis  is  seen  to  be  perforated  by  several  small 
yellow  apertures,  which  give  exit  to  a  glutinous  purulent  fluid.  After  a  time  these 
separate  holes,  from  the  death  of  the  intervening  skin,  merge  into  one  large  ragged- 
looking  opening.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  thus  exposed  is  seen  a  slimy,  pultaceous 
slough,  extending  into  the  interstices  of  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  beneath  the 
sound  skin,  and  possessing,  as  some  think,  a  characteristic  fcetOT.  During  all  this 
time  the  inflammatory  oedema  around  may  have  been  extending ;  but  on  the  full  ex- 
posure of  the  slough  it  generally  begins  to  subside,  the  pain  lessens  in  intensity, 
suppuration  commences,  and  the  dead  parts  slowly,  and  as  it  were  reluctantly, 
separate  from  their  connections,  leaving  a  cavity  of  very  irregular  shape,  having 
generally  deeply  undermined  and  jagged  edges.  In  the  progress  towards  cure,  this  is 
fiUed-in  by  granulations  up  to  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  when  cicatrised  leaves  an 
uneven  and  often  permanently  discoloured  scar. 

The  ordinary  progress  of  carbuncle,  as  above  described,  may  occupy  an  uncertain 
interval  of  time  extending  from  a  fortnight  to  some  months ;  indeed,  in  a  few 
instances,  the  vitality  of  the  skin  for  a  long  while  resists  the  sloughing  progress  which 
takes  place  in  the  tissues  beneath,  giving  lise  to  a  chronic  carbuncle,  where  the 
slough  is  both  slow  to  form,  and  when  formed  is  for  a  time  imprisoned  by  the  integu- 
ments ;  such  carbuncles,  if  opened,  have  the  appearance  of  an  abscess  with  semi-solid 
contents. 

The  slough  consists  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  and  fibrous  tissues,  abundant  oil- 
globules,  and  the  products  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  various  stages  of  disiutegra- 
tion.  The  depth  to  which  it  penetrates  is  uncertain ;  but  not  infrequently  on  the 
sc'paration  of  the  dead  parts  the  muscles  below  are  seen  completely  bai^,  or  even  to 


*  Bourgeois,  Pustule  maligne^  p.  73.  '  Ihid,  p.  105. 

'  Med,  TifMB  and  Out.  1W3,  p.  6($4 ;  also  1864,  vol.  i,  p.  217- 
^  We  do  not  of  course  allude  to  parasitic  diseases. 
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some  extent  involved  in  the  sloughing.     To  such  a  depth  may  the  disease  extend  tliat 
a  carbnncle  on  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  may  produce  fatal  peritonitis.^ 

Death  may  occur  in  this  disease  from  exhaustion  caused  by  the  sloughing  and 
discharge  from  the  carbuncle;  these,  however,  alone  rarely  prodace  sofficient 
depression  of  the  vital  powers  to  cause  death ;  more  frequently,  if  death  oocnrs  in 
this  manner,  the  fatal  exhaustion  has  been  occasioned  or  aggravated  hj  hfemoiTlmife 
from  incision  of  the  carbuncle. 

Wlien  the  disease  invades  to  any  extent  the  hairy  scalp,  death  may  occur  in  tlie 
same  manner  and  from  the  same  cause  so  frequently  seen  in  erysipelas  of  the  head  : 
the  fiital  issue  being  conventionally  attributed  in  these  cases  to  cerebral  effiision,  or 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  and  efficient  cause  of  death  in.  carbuncle  is  pyaemia,  as 
characterised  during  life  by  rigors,  profuse  sweats,  and  general  depression,  and 
occasionally  by  the  formation  of  external  abscesses,  and  as  evidenced  after  de^th 
either  by  multiple  deposits  of  a  fibrino-purulent  nature  in  the  liver,  lungs,  kidneys; 
and  spleen,  or  by  secondary  abscesses  in  the  same  organs  or  elsewhere.'  Durincr 
the  progress  of  the  cai*buncle  the  urine  is  thought  by  many  to  be  saccharine.  Cases 
of  this  kind  have  been  recorded  by  Prout,  Wagner,  and  M.  Vulpian.  But  we  believe 
this  may  be  merely  a  coincidence,  as  we  have  been  unable  to  find  glycosuria  acoom- 
panying  the  attack  of  carbuncle,  nor  was  this  condition  of  the  urine  found  to  exi>t 
in  thirty-five  tabulated  cases  reported  in  the  *  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  '  for  1851, 
p.  669. 

Treatment, — Since  such  conflicting  opinions  exist  on  the  subject  of  the  local 
treatment  of  carbuncle,  and  as  surgeons  of  eminence  and  experience  take  such  strong 
and  opposite  views  on  the  question,  we  shall  briefly  allude  to  the  most  common  pbins 
of  practice.  A.t  the  same  time  we  venture  to  suggest  that  some  of  the  warmest 
supporters  of  particular  and  exclusive  methods  of  treatment  seem  to  pay  but  little 
heed  to  the  collateral  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient. 

And  first,  there  are  those  who  advocate  and  practise  incisions  of  various  kinds, 
as  exercising  a  direct  effect  in  the  limitation  of  the  disease  both  in  its  duration  and 
extent. 

Secondly,  those  who  repudiate  incisions  and  advocate  various  kinds  of  caustics, 
ascribing  to  these  a  similar  effect. 

Thirdly,  there  are  those  who  make  use  of  local  applications,  of  a  more  simple  and 
less  heroic  kind ;  and,  distrusting  the  efficacy  of  both  caustics  and  incisions  as  means 
of  limiting  the  extent  of  the  disease  or  hastening  its  termination,  trust  to  the  oonsti- 
tutional  powers  of  the  patient,  and  the  general  tendency  of  local  inflammatory  diseases 
to  bring  about  a  favourable  issue.  More  recently  a  plan  of  local  treatment  by 
pressure  has  been  introduced ;  it  is  said  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  disease,  to  relieve 
the  pain,  and  to  hasten  the  separation  of  the  slough. 

1.  The  treatment  by  incision  is  adopted  in  the  progressive  stages  of  carbunde; 
that  is,  at  any  time  before  the  slough  has  begun  to  separate,  or  the  inflammation  to 
subside ;  it  is  probably  the  most  popular  plan  of  local  treatment ;  and  it  generally 
consists  in  a  free  crucial  division  of  the  carbuncle  from  the  sur&ce  towards  the 
deeper  parts,  extending  into  the  living  tissues  around  and  beneath. 

An  internal  or  subcutaneous  crucial  incision  has  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
French.  In  this  method  a  tenotomy  knife,  with  its  edge  upwards,  is  introduced  into 
the  circumference  of  the  induration ;  and  the  whole  mass  is  divided  from  the  deeper 
parts  towards  the  skin,  taking  care  not  to  wound  the  latter,  except  at  the  point  of 
puncture ;  a  second  subcutaneous  division  is  then  made,  in  the  same  way,  at  right 
angles  to  the  first.  When  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  Mr.  French  recommends  that 
the  surface  of  the  carbuncle  be  covered  with  collodion,  the  slough  being  allowed  to 
escape  through  the  punctures  in  the  base  of  the  swelling. 

*  Brit,  Med.  Journal,  Aumiat  8, 1863,  p.  152. 

'  For  instaiK^es  of  death  by  pysemia  from  carbuncle,  vide  Ouy^a  Sotpital  Reports^  IWl, 


p.  466. 
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Another  species  of  subcutaneoius  division  is  employed  by  some ;  the  parts  being 
split  horizontally.  By  others,  the  swelling  is  subcutaneously  broken  up,  and  sub- 
divided with  a  long  narrow  knife  passed  in  at  the  side. 

2.  The  method  of  local  treatment  by  caustic  consists  in  the  free  application  of 
caustic  potash  in  substance  to  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  until  the  latter  is  thoroughly 
disorganised.  Tliis  plan  lias  been  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Physic,  and  at  liis 
suggestion  has  been  extensively  adopted  in  Amenca ;  while  in  this  country,  among 
others,  Mr.  Higginbottom  and  Mr.  Pritchard  have  chiefly  advocated  the  same  treat- 
ment, which  is  thus  described  by  the  latter  gentleman  :  '  In  whatever  stage  the  cur- 
buncle  is,  the  potash  is  to  be  applied,  and  rubbed  in  freely  in  the  centre  until  an  eschar 
is  fully  formed.  In  the  earlier  stages,  if  the  skin  is  still  unbroken,  it  must  be  used 
for  several  minutes,  until  the  death  of  the  central  portion  is  insured ;  the  size  of  the 
slough  to  be  made  varies  with  the  size  of  the  carbuncle.  In  general  terms,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  skin  to  be  destroyed  should  be  a  fourth,  or  even  a  third  of  the  diameter  of 
the  indurated  and  inflamed  mass.'  This,  says  Mr.  Pritchard,  is  generally  sufficient 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Subsequently,  the  parts  are  to  be  covered  with 
resin,  turpentine,  or  camphor  cerate,  poultices  being  avoided.  The  drcumferenoe  of 
the  swelling  may  be  covered  with  collodion,  or  a  strong  solution  of  lunar  caustic. 
Strict  cleanliness  is  to  be  observed,  and  the  slough  allowed  to  separate  spon- 
taneously. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  plan  of  treatment  are  the  following :  the  avoid- 
ance of  hiemorrhage ;  a  diminution  in  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  disease,  and 
thereby  a  saving  of  strength  to  the  patient ;  and  a  freedom  from  pyiemia.^ 

3.  Coincidently  with  a  widespread  and  increasing  belief  in  the  general  tendency 
of  local  inflammatory  diseases  towards  spontaneous  recovery,  a  doubt  has  arisen 
in  many  minds  of  both  the  efficacy  and  necessity  of  such  remedial  measures  as  have 
for  their  object  the  cutting  short  of  the  progress  of  a  carbuncle.  Thus  it  is  that 
many  surgeons,  formerly  advocates  for  crucial  incisions,  are  now  content  to  allow  the 
local  malady  to  run  its  course ;  while,  by  a  judicious  administration  of  constitutional 
remedies,  they  endeavour  to  husband  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  to  place  him  in 
the  best  position  to  support  the  tax  on  his  vital  powers.  This  treatment  is  adopted 
on  the  conviction  that  neither  local  incisions  nor  caustics  favourably  influence  the 
duration  or  extent  of  the  disease ;  while,  by  avoiding  incisions,  one  source  of 
danger — that  of  exhaustion  by  luemorrhage — is  altogether  excluded ;  and  this  is 
no  questionable  advantage  in  old  or  enfeebled  patients.  At  the  same  time,  another 
|)erilou8  complication,  that  of  pyaemia,  is  less  likely  to  occur  in  this  plan  of  treatment 
than  in  the  case  where  incisions  are  employed. 

The  application  of  pressure  as  a  curative  agent  to  carbuncles  was  first  ad- 
vocated, we  believe,  by  Mr.  O'Ferrall,  who  has  since  embodied  his  views  and  ex- 
perience on  this  subject  in  a  pamphlet.  Strong  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  this  plan 
of  treatment  has  also  been  given  by  Mr.  M.  H.  CoUis,  in  the  ^  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal,'  Feb.  1864. 

The  manner  of  applying  pi^essure  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  OTerrall :  '  The  com- 
pression must  be  firm,  and  must  l)egin  at  the  periphery  of  the  swelling,  and  gradually 
approach  its  centre.  In  the  early  period  of  the  practice,  I  was  accustomed  to  apply 
a  circular  piece  of  brown  soap-plaster,  spread  on  leather  or  cotton  cloth,  leaving  an 
o|iening  for  the  discharge  of  the  pus.  This  sacceeded  in  many  instances ;  but  I 
fouiul  tliat  a  firmer  support  was  necessary,  in  order  to  give  immediate  ease  to  the 
patient.  I  therefoi'e  covered  this  piece  with  straps  of  plaster,  drawn  tightly  from 
the  neighbouring  sound  {lai^ts,  and  they  by  traction  exerted  a  firm  degree  of  compres- 
sion on  the  swelling.  In  some  localities,  where  the  tumour  is  of  small  siae,  and 
traction  of  the  skin  is  not  easily  accom])lished,  I  have  found  a  coating  of  collodion  of 
considerable  service,  producing,  by  its  contractile  properties,  a  nearly  similar  result.' ' 

'  Vide  a  comparison  between  the  reflult«  of  treatment  by  incision  and  by  application  of 
collodion,  Tear-Book  of  Med.  and  Swy,  1862,  p.  165. 

''  Dubfin  Ifamital  QauUe,  18o8,  'On  the  Treatment  of  Anthrax  by  PreBsure.' 
>  Ibid. 
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In  reviewing  the  methods  of  treatment,  we  believe  that  that  by  indsion  baa  the 
advantage  of  veiy  generally  affording  complete  relief  from  pain ;  that  it  arrests  the 
further  extension  of  the  inflammation  is  less  certain,  and  we  much  doubt  if  the  final 
cure  is  by  it  at  all  expedited. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  incision  for  carbuncle,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  that  any  method  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  time-honoured  crucial  cuts. 
The  treatment  by  incision  has  the  disadvantage  of  causing  hiemorrhage,  and,  it  may 
be,  of  exposing  the  patient's  life  to  increased  risk  from  pyaemia ;  if  employed  after  a 
carbuncle  has  ceased  to  make  progress,  this  treatment  may  do  damage  by  interfering 
with  the  natural  process  of  cure,  and  by  increasing  the  area  of  sloughing  and  suppura- 
tion.^ No  universal  plan  of  incising  carbundes,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Syme, 
can  be  adopted  without  great  danger  to  many  sufferers  from  the  disease.  To  the 
young  and  vigorous,  the  employment  of  the  knife  may  bring  relief  from  pain  without 
iisk  to  the  general  strength  ;  while  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  debilitated  by  age  or 
other  causes,  the  questionable  local  advantages  of  incision  are  £eu*  outweighed  by  the 
certain  risk  incurred  by  the  constitution  at  large. 

As  a  local  application  after  the  division  of  a  carbuncle,  a  poultice  may  be  used,  or, 
what  is  better  in  many  cases,  lint  steeped  in  turpentine,  spread  over  the  surfince ;  or 
if  there  is  any  tendency  to  continued  hsemorrhage,  the  lint  may  be  stuffed  into  the 
cuts  with  a  probe. 

Of  the  employment  of  caustics  we  have  no  personal  experience;  it  is  a  plan 
strongly  recommended  by  competent  observers  and  surgeons  of  high  repute,  who 
have  had  large  opportunities  for  forming  a  sound  and  discriminating  judgment  on  the 
Kubject.  Of  local  applications  to  carbuncle  (until  the  slough  begins  to  separate),  the 
most  comfortable  to  the  patient  is  the  common  linseed-poultice,  or  wet  lint  and  oiled 
silk ;  the  poultice  is  of  itself  too  relaxing  to  many  skins,  and  liable  to  give  rise  to  boils 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  is  rendered  more  suitable  to  the  particular  malady  by  being 
smeared  over  with  turpentine  and  resin  cerate.  Frequent  syringing  with  warm 
water,  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  or  of  carbolic  acid^  will  quicken  the  pro- 
cess of  separation  when  the  slough  has  fully  formed ;  and  occasionally  from  large 
carbuncles  considerable  masses  of  slough  may  be  advantageously  cut  away  with 
scissors. 

To  the  granulating  surface  after  the  separation  of  the  slough  some  application  of 
a  stimulant  kind  is  best  suited,  such  as  the  Peruvian  balsam  or  the  cerate  of  turpen- 
tine and  resin ;  while  the  edges  of  the  cavity  may  usefully  be  approximated  by  careful 
strapping  with  plaster. 

The  constitutional  treatment  and  general  management  of  patients  suffering  from 
carbuncle  is  best  conducted  on  general  principles,  and  on  such  indications  as  the  age, 
circumstances,  manner  of  life,  and  standard  of  health  of  the  patient  afford,  and 
not  upon  any  specific  or  universal  line  of  treatment  directed  to  the  particular 
disease. 

The  bowels,  if  they  require  attention,  may  be  acted  on  by  some  non-irritating 
aperient ;  and  the  diet,  if  it  be  necessary  to  give  much  nourishment,  should  be  given 
in  an  easily  assimilable  foim.  It  occasionally  happens  that,  stai-ting  from  the  car- 
buncle, an  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  skin  spreads  to  the  parts  around  ;  this  it 
is  advisable  to  treat  either  by  the  application  to  the  surface  of  strong  collodion,  or  a 
paint  recommended  by  Mr.  Fritchard  of  Bristol,  consisting  of  iodide  of  potassium  and 
iodine,  each  a  scruple  to  one  ounce  of  collodion ;  ^  or  the  strong  caustic  solution 
recommended  by  Mr.  Higginbottom  may  be  advantageously  applied. 

Facial  carbuncle, — Under  this  name  we  propose  to  describe  a  disease  of  car- 
buncular  character,  which  often  differs  in  its  progress  and  consequences  so  much  fix>m 
the  ordinary  affection  as  to  require  a  separate  notice.  Having  mosti  external  charac- 
teristics in  common  with  carbuncle,  in  its  constitutional  effects  this  disease  may  be 
said  to  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  the  latter  as  does  scarlatina  maligna  to  8cai*latina 
simplex.    Whether  the  fatal  tendency  of  facial  carbuncle  depends  upon  the  stinictunil 

^  Vide  Med.  Times  tend  Oaz,  1854,  p.  571,  report  onOarbuDcle. 
»  Brit.  Med.  Joum,  1863,  p.  155. 
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peculiarities  >  of  the  part  affected  or  upon  the  essential  nature  of  the  disease,  we  shall 
not  venture  an  opinion. 

Facial  carhunde  has  heen  described,  under  the  name  of  multiple  furuncle  of  the 
face,  by  M  Dumereuil.'  It  has  been  alluded  to  as  agminated  furuncle  of  the  face  by 
Bourgeois,  in  his  work  on  malignant  pustule.  In  this  country,  as  we  believe,  the 
disease  wba  first  described  by  Mr.  Harvey  Ludlow,  in  a  paper  entitled  '  Carbuncular 
Inflammation  of  the  lips  and  other  parts  of  the  Face ' ; '  and  this  is  one  of  the  best 
accounts  of  the  disease  that  is  published.^  The  cases  published  by  Mr.  Ludlow  have 
been  claimed  by  a  recent  writer  on  malignant  pustule  as  instances  of  the  latter  affec- 
tion.* *  The  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Ludlow,'  says  Dr.  Budd,  *  are  all  characteristic 
examples  of  malignant  pustule.'  From  this  assertion  we  venture  entirely  to  dissent. 
In  speaking  of  cases  of  facial  carbuncle,  M.  Bourgeois,  in  his  work  on  malignant 
pustule,  states  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  fatal  termination  when  car- 
buncle occurs  about  the  mouth  or  other  parts  of  the  face ;  and  that  this  disease  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  malignant  pustule  by  its  painfulness,  the  presence  of  pus,  the 
character  of  the  swelling,  and  by  other  characteristics  to  which  we  shall  presently 
allude. 

In  support  of  the  opinion  expressed  above,  we  would  direct  attention  to  the 
following  particulars  :  M.  Bourgeois  ®  remarks  of  malignant  pustule  that  its  name  is 
singularly  inappropriate,  since  it  conveys  an  idea  of  some  purulent  formation ;  whereas 
the  secretion  of  pus  is  so  opposed  to  the  essence  of  the  disease  that  the  recognition  of 
the  smallest  quantity,  in  a  doubtful  case,  would  show  the  disease  at  once  to  be  of 
some  other  nature  than  malignant  pustule.  At  page  301  of  the  same  work,  among 
other  diagnostic  signs  of  malignant  pustule,  the  complete  absence  of  pus  is  enume- 
rated, '  since,  if  it  appear  spontaneously,  or  follow  upon  pressure,  one  can  say  certainly 
that  the  disease  is  not  of  the  nature  of  charbon.' 

On  examining  the  six  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Ludlow,  we  find  that  in  five  it  is 
stated  that  pustules  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  part  affected ;  while  in  the  other 
case,  when  the  diseased  parts  were  incised  during  life,  a  thick  pnltaceous  matter  is 
said  to  have  issued  from  the  cut  surface,  which  exhibited  punctiform  deposits  of  pus. 
Out  of  the  five  cases  that  presented  external  evidences  of  pus,  four  were  cut  into 
during  life ;  and  of  these  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  there  were  isolated  infiltrations 
of  pus  seen  on  the  cut  surface.  In  all  these  cases,  therefore,  pus  was  found  to 
exist. 

Of  pain  as  a  symptom  of  malignant  pustule,  M.  Bourgeois  remai'ks  that  one 
important  diagnostic  sign  of  the  disease  is  the  almost  complete  absence  of  pain :  and 
elsewhere  he  remarks,  a  singular  circumstance  is  the  little  pain  these  enormous 
swellings  produce  :  while  of  Mr.  Ludlow's  cases  it  is  related  that  one  *  suffered  intoler- 
able pain,'  another  *  suffered  acutely,'  a  third  had  '  sharp  throbbing  pain,'  in  another 
case  the  pain  was  '  very  severe,'  and  in  two  cases  the  disease  is  said  to  have  been 
'  very  painful.' 

These  cases,  therefore,  differ  hY)m  malignant  pustule  by  possessing  those  very 
symptoms  that  are  stated  by  Bourgeois  to  be  characteristic  of  carbuncle  of  the  face. 
In  addition  to  this,  at  the  time  the  cases  oocun*ed,  the  qiiestion  of  their  being  instances 
of  malignant  pustule  was  considered  and  negatived  lx)th  by  Mr.  Ludlow  and  by 
others  well  qualified  to  form  a  sound  and  discriminating  judgment. 

That  carbuncles  form  on  the  face,  and  running  the  ordinary  course  of  that  malady, 

*  The  facial  vein  differs  from  other  external  veins  in  being  leas  flaccid  in  its  waUs  and 
more  patent  in  its  canal,  and  communicating  at  its  lower  dependent  end  with  the  jugular, 
and  by  its  upper  with  the  sinuses  of  the  brain ;  thus  affording  imusual  flicilities  for  the  escapi* 
of  morbid  matexial  from  its  canal  into  the  general  circulation. 

>  Oazttte  hebdomadaire,  1803,  No.  47. 
'  Med,  Times  and  Gaz.  September  1852. 

*  See  also  Archiv.  gSn,  de  MSd,  1870,  Juin.  '  Kecheiches  sur  les  causes  do  la  gravitc^  par- 
ticiili^re  di>s  antlirax  et  des  furoncles  de  la  face,*  par  J.  D.  Reverdin. 

^  On  the  Occurrence  of  the  Malignant  Jhutule  in  England,  by  W.  Budd,  M.D.  London, 
1«W. 

'  Pustule  maligne  et  (Edhne  tnalin,  par  J.  Bourgeois,  Paris,  18C1. 
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produce  no  unusual  constitutional  disturbance,  is  a  matter  of  common  obeenrmtian ; 
but  that  carbundesy  differing  in  their  early  stages  in  no  recognisable  feature  from  the 
aboYCy  not  infrequently  prove  fatal,  is  but  too  true. 

Facial  carbuncle  generally  commences  in  a  small  itchy  pustule  or  veside  upcxi  ooe 
of  the  lips  (the  upper  lip  for  the  most  part) ;  this  vesicle,  in  a  day  or  two  after  its 
rupture,  is  followed  by  a  firm  osdematous  swelling  of  the  lip,  also  of  the  nose  and 
cheeky  producing  a  hideous  deformity.  A  few  pustules,  or  veeides,  generailj  soon 
show  themselves  about  the  red  edge  of  the  lip,  and  the  swelling  extends ;  the  fur- 
i-ounding  induration  being  perhaps  less  defined  than  in  carbuncle  occurring  elsewhere. 
Tlie  pain  is  most  intense,  and  the  colour  of  the  sur&ce  generally  passes  through  the 
shades  of  bright  red,  dusky  red,  and  dark  plum  colour,  until  it  is  almost  black,  par- 
ticularly about  the  mucous  margins  of  the  lips.  Suppuration  is  slow  to  occur ;  hot, 
if  the  patient  Uve  long  enough,  pus  will  form  and  be  discharged  together  with  the 
disintegrated  cellular  tissue. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  early  in  the  disease  indicate  great  depression  of  the 
^-ital  powers,  the  pulse  being  generally  frequent  and  feeble,  the  skin  hot,  and  the 
tongue  soon  becoming  dry.  Too  ofben  rapid  breathing  with  pneumonia  or  pleurisy 
supervenes,  and  death  occurs  from  pysemia ;  the  purulent  infection  of  the  blood  either 
originating  in  facial  phlebitis,  as  evidenced  by  the  swelling  and  induration  in  the 
course  of  the  veins,  and  spreading  upwards  through  the  orbit  to  the  cavernous  sinus, 
where  pus  may  be  formed ;  or  it  may  be  the  general  diiculation  is  contaminated 
through  the  fadal  and  external  jugular  veins. ^ 

The  following  furnishes  a  characteristic  example  of  the  disease  ;  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindnew  of  Sir  James  Paget  for  its  particulars.  A  young  gentleman  of  moderately  strong  con- 
stitution, when  in  his  usual  health,  noticed  a  small  pimple  on  his  upper  lip;  it  gave  him  no  pain 
at  first,  but  on  the  second  day  it  enlarged,  and  became  |>ainful ;  on  the  third  day  he  kept  his 
bed,  with  increasing  pain  and  swelling,  and  some  constitutional  fever.  He  quickly  became 
worse ;  and  on  the  fifth  day  the  whole  of  the  left  half  of  the  upper  lip  and  part  of  the  ad- 
joining cheek  were  occupied  by  a  thick  hard  carbuncular  swelling  not  very  distinctly  defined 
m  extent.  The  skin  over  it  was  dusky  brownish  and  purplish  red,  and  the  rest  of  ike  cheek 
was  (edematous,  dusky,  and  hot.  He  had  severe  burning  pain  in  the  part ;  the  pulse  was 
145,  full,  jarring,  and  rather  hard ;  the  tongue  was  dry  ana  brown  down  the  centre ;  skin 
hot  and  dry  \  thirst  extreme ;  slight  headaclie ;  he  had  had  no  shivering  or  sickness,  and  his 
appetite  was  good.  The  carbuncle  was  split  from  the  mucous  edge  of  the  lip ;  there  was 
considerahle  hiemorrhage,  which  recurred  a  short  time  afterwards  bo  fredy  as  to  require  pres- 
surp  to  restrain  it.  He  was  ordered  plenty  of  wine  with  nourishing  food  and  hark.  After 
the  incision,  for  the  first  day  the  swelling  and  pain  much  subsided,  the  face  regained  a  more 
natural  colour,  and  the  patient  passed  a  good  night.  On  the  seventh  day,  though  the  parts 
had  lost  some  of  their  hardness,  yet  the  general  swelling  had  increased  in  extent,  and  pus  began 
to  be  discharged  in  flakes  firom  the  wound.  In  his  general  condition  the  patient  was  not 
worse.  On  the  eighth  day  the  carbuncle  had  still  further  suppurated,  the  general  oedema  had 
extended  over  the  eyelids,  and  there  was  marked  protrusion  of^ the  eyeballs  and  chemosis  of  the 
conjunctiva.  The  pulse  had  fallen  to  104,  the  skin  and  the  tongue  were  moist,  Next  day,  the 
ninth  of  the  disease,  the  pulse  fell  to  84,  the  patient  became  torpid,  and  at  length  nearly  un- 
conscious. He  ceased  to  care  for  his  food,  his  urine  passed  involuntaidly,  he  became  resUess, 
trying  to  get  out  of  bed;  the  eyes  were  still  further  protruded.  A  purge  was  given,  tlie 
quantity  of  stimulant  diminished,  and  a  blister  applied  to  the  nape.  Next  day  his  general 
rood  it  ion  wa8  rattier  improved,  though  the  eyeballs  protruded  more ;  a  slough  had  separated 
tViuu  the  lip,  and  pus  issued  sparingly  from  small  holes  in  its  surface ;  there  was  redness  and 
Hw  tilling  over  the  rifrht  temple.  On  the  eleventh  day,  he  partially  recovered  his  oonsdousness 
and  )Hnver  of  voluntary  mictiurition,  and  seemed  better  generally.  On  the  twdfth  he  was 
Htill  blotter ;  a  small  abscess  was  opened  over  the  nose;  pustules  appeared  on  the  eyelids.  The 
OAvb\n\cle  wsji  at  this  time  discharging  thick  pus,  was  slirinking  and  softening ;  pulse  104. 
with  gtH)d  power ;  food  and  wine  taken  readily.  Next  day  the  improvement  continued  in  all 
itMpeoti).  ( >n  the  fourteenth  duy  he  again  became  dull  and  heavy,  his  pulse  rose  to  148,  his  urine 
\\k\n  ft'tained,  a  swelling  appeared  on  the  parotid ;  meantime  the  carbuncle  was  healing,  and 
the  tfWoUing  of  the  face  was  diminishing.  During  the  next  two  days  he  became  worse ;  a 
luiMlular  ovuptiou  appeared  about  his  abdomen  and  thighs,  and  two  abscesses  on  his  forehead; 
and  he  Mink  im  the  sixteenth  day ;  the  carbuncle  being  nearly  healed,  the  swelling  on  the  &oe 
huxlittr  ahui^t  di.sappeared,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs  having  diminished  in  extent. 
Ihtilng  \\w  \ii^\  few  days  of  his  illness  there  had  been  noticed  some  fulness  of  the  veins  about 
\\\\\  irh  evt^hdt  and  a  feeling  of  induration  about  the  lower  part  of  the  facial  veins. 

•  \'  ide  tt'iiHii*htiom  of  Me  Clinical  Society,  1 870, '  On  Malignant  Carbuncle  of  the  Face/  by 

r.  .Snuth, 
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The  cautie  of  death  in  this  CAfie,  as  in  others  of  which  we  possess  the  histories,  appears  to 
have  heen  pyasmia^  as  evideDced,  in  the  case  quoted,  by  the  secondary  abscesses  whicli  formed, 
and  perhaps  by  the  pustular  eruption,  which,  occurring  as  it  did  coincidently  with  an  aggra- 
vation in  the  constitutional  sjrmptoms,  probably  indicated  a  purulent  infection  of  the  blood. 

From  the  local  symptoms  alone,  we  know  of  no  circumstance  that  will  enable  iis 
to  determine  with  certainty  in  cases  of  facial  carbuncle  whether  the  disease  will  be  of 
the  benign  form  or  otherwise.  Early  suppuration,  moderate  pain,  and  a  distinctly 
limited  area  of  inflammatory  oadema,  are  favourable  signs ;  while  the  opposite  condi- 
tions portend,  but  by  no  means  infallibly  indicate,  an  unfavourable  issue  to  the  case. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  are  often  the  first  warning  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  they  are  generally  from  the  very  first  of  an  asthenic  type ;  yet  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  nothing  to  excite  anxiety  occurs  either  in  the  constitutional 
or  local  symptoms  imtil  the  access  of  well-marked  pysemic  rigors. 

TreatimiU, — In  the  treatment  of  facial  carbuncle  topical  remedies  seem  to  have 
even  less  effect  upon  the  disease  than  when  employed  elsewhere ;  and  incisions,  if 
they  exercise  (as  we  believe  they  do)  but  little  beneficial  effect  when  used  for  carbuncle 
in  other  pai-ts  of  tlie  body,  exercise  still  less  when  employed  on  the  face.  The 
indications  for  general  treatment  are  best  found  in  the  constitution  and  condition  of 
the  patient :  nutritious  food  and  an  aibundant  supply  of  stimulants  being  generally 
i*equired.  Sir  James  Paget  has  had  good  success  from  the  employment  of  quinine  in 
this  disease  in  very  lai^  doses;  sufficient,  that  is,  to  produce  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  cinchonism. 

Malignant  Pustule  or  Charbon. 

The  following  description  of  this  disease  is  chiefly  taken  from  M.  Bourgeois' work 
entitled  '  Ia  Pustule  maligne  et  Gikl^me  malin'  (Paris,  1861).  For  an  exhaustive 
list  of  the  various  Continental  authorities  on  this  subject,  we  would  refer  the  reader 
to  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  occurrence  of  malignant  pustule  in  England,  by  Di*. 
William  Budd,  who  has  collected  a  number  of  interesting  cases  to  establish  the 
existence,  and  even  to  some  degree  the  prevalence,  of  malignant  pustule  in  our  own 
country. 

Ceiiain  herbivorous  mammalia — namely,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats ;  horses,  donkeys, 
rabbits,  hares,  and  it  may  be  others,  are  liable  to  an  internal  disease,  or  ty)X3  of 
disease,  to  which  various  names  have  been  applied.  As  a  class,  these  affections  are 
termed  '  charbonneux '  by  the  French.  The  particular  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
ox  and  sheep,  is  termed  in  this  country  '  the  blood,'  'joint-murrain,' '  black  quarter/ 
or  the  *  quarter  evil.'  The  French  synonyms  for  the  same  are  *  quartier,*  *  charbon,* 
and  '  sang-de-rato '  in  the  case  of  sheep ;  while  in  the  ox  the  disease  is  termed  '  le 
sang/  or  '  maladie  de  sang.'     In  Germany  the  same  disease  is  termed  '  milzbi-and.' 

Malignant  pustule  or  charbon  in  man  is  derived  from  the  poison  generated  by 
this  disease  in  animals.  The  disease  can  be  communicated  to  man  by  direct  contact 
with  the  hair,  the  hoofs,  the  horns,  the  hide,  the  bones,  the  flesh,  or  the  blood  of  the 
diseased  animal ;  and  in  this  way  butchera,  farriers,  shepherds,  and  curriers  usually 
acquire  the  disease  :  while  straw  or  other  litter,  hurdles,  splinters  of  wood,  stones, 
articles  of  clothing,  may  act  as  media  for  the  communication  of  the  disease  to  man. 
Flies  and  other  insects  that  have  been  in  contact  with  the  carcases  of  diseased 
animals  may  also  transmit  the  disease.^  The  use  of  the  flesh  and  milk  of  diseased 
animals  is  a  more  doubtful  medium  of  infection ;  indeed,  so  many  are  the  instances 
of  a  negative  kind,  where  flesh  that  lias  caused  malignant  pustule  by  simple  contac*t 
has  been  taken  as  food  with  impunity,  that  M.  Bourgeois  hesitates  to  include  this  as 
a  means  of  infection. 

Similarly,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  disease  can  be  communicated  by  contact  from  man 
to  man,  or  from  man  back  to  animals ;  such  experiments  having  been  at  present 
always  followed  by  a  negative  result.     Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  disease  can  bo 

^  Instances  of  nearly  all  the  abovo-mentioned  modes  of  contagioa  are  given  in  M.  Bourgeois* 
work. 
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communicated  to  man  in  the  way  of  infection ;  we  mean  simply  by  atmoa^lieric 
influencee,  and  without  actual  contact  with  the  poison. 

The  disease  almost  always  attacks  some  exposed  part  of  the  body,  and  is  therefore 
most  common  on  the  face  and  hands.  This  is  as  one  would  expect,  from  the  local 
origin  of  the  malady. 

For  some  time  after  its  onset,  malignant  pustule  is  a  purely  local  affection, 
and  duiing  this  stage  it  is  within  control ;  and  if  the  proper  treatment  be  adopted^  it  can 
almost  certainly  be  arrested,  and  the  constitutional  effects  of  the  malady  be  averted. 

The  following  is  the  usual  course  of  the  disease :  from  one  to  three  days  after  the 
application  of  the  virus  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  there  appears  on  the  part  a  gmall 
I'ed  spot  like  a  flea-bite,  which  is  sometimes  preceded,  and  is  always  accompanied  by 
a  smart  itching.  After  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  a  small  vesicle  appears  on  this  spot 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  containing  a  little  brownish -red  or  yellow  serum,  on  the 
rupture  of  which  the  itching  generally  ceases,  and  the  skin  beneath  is  seen  to  be  dry 
and  of  a  yellowish-brown  or  black  colour.  This  discoloured  spot  indicates  death 
of  a  thin  layer  of  the  true  skin,  which  soon  extends  through  its  whole  thickness. 

In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  a  fresh  crop  of  vesicles  appears,  distended  witii 
brownish-yellow  serum  ;  they  are  situated  in  an  irregular  circle  around  the  eschar  of 
the  skin.  At  this  time  the  eschar  is  depressed,  dry,  of  a  brownish-yellow  or  black 
coloui",  and  but  little  painful  on  pressure.  After  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  houre, 
the  parts  beneath  swell,  harden,  and  form  a  solid  lump,  which  is  pretty  well  defined 
in  extent,  and  can  be  raised  with  the  finger  from  the  surrounding  tissues  (^  bouton ') : 
this  swelling  is  occasionally  absent.  The  mortification  now  extends  up  to,  and  even 
beneath,  the  circle  of  vesicles.  As  these  are  destroyed  by  the  extension  of  the 
mortification,  fresh  ones  form  on  the  parts  around  ;  while  the  skin  about,  which  at 
first  was  pale,  reddens  and  finally  becomes  of  a  livid  red  colour.  As  the  swelling 
increases,  oedema  comes  on  in  the  surrounding  integument,  which  is  ill-defined  in  its 
borders,  gradually  fading  away  into  the  healthy  tissue.  This  swelling  is  but  little 
painful,  the  temperature  is  but  slightly  raised,  and  it  gradually  extends  itself,  while 
bullBB  form  over  the  dead  tissue  towards  the  centre  of  the  swelling.  The  central 
slough  enlarges,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  or  depth  ;  it  is  now  extremely  han], 
while  the  surrounding  swelling  and  osdema  may  become  enormous.  A  curious  &ct, 
says  M.  Bourgeois,  is  the  little  pain  that  these  large  swellings  cause ;  and  that  when 
they  become  painful  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  hopeful  sign  that  a  reactionary 
process  has  commenced.  K  the  disease  be  situated  upon  the  trunk  or  extremities, 
inflamed  and  indurated  lymphatics  are  often  seen  stretching  away  from  the  swelling 
to  the  neighbouring  glands.  Such  is  the  usual  course  of  a  malignant  pustule :  at 
first  a  red  spot,  then  a  vesicle,  then  a  solid  and  circumscribed  swelling  beneath 
('  tumeur  charbonneuse  ')  surrounded  by  a  diffused  and  sofbish  oedema,  a  dry  leathery 
central  eschar,  and  a  secondary  formation  of  vesicles  or  bullee. 

The  more  characteristic  signs  as  distinguishing  this  disease  from  others  may  be 
stated  to  be  a  remarkable  freedom  from  severe  pain,  the  little  increase  in  the 
temperature  of  the  parts,  the  dryness  of  the  slough,  the  entire  absence  of  pus  in  all 
stages  of  the  malady,  and  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the  tissues  proceeds  from 
the  skin  towards  the  deeper  tissue,  and  not,  as  in  carbuncle,  by  a  central  sloughing 
of  the  subcutaneous  parts,  followed  by  death  of  the  skin. 

Malignant  pustule  generally  rims  its  course  either  to  a  favourable  or  fatal  issue 
in  a  period  varying  from  four  to  nine  days.  One  must  not  suppose,  says  M.  Bourgeois, 
that  all  malignant  pustules  follow  this  succession  of  changes  exactly  as  described 
above.  In  some  cases  the  eschar  is  not  larger  than  a  lentil,  and  occupies  but  a  part 
of  the  thickness  of  the  integument,  the  surrounding  osdema  hardly  exceeds  the 
*  tumeur  charbonneuse '  in  extent ;  which  latter  may  even  not  exist,  and  these 
diffeienoes  are  consistent  with  the  most  favourable  or  fatal  issue.  Still,  for  the  most 
part,  the  more  extensive  the  local  affection,  the  more  is  there  to  be  apprehended  as 
regards  the  issue  of  the  case. 

Con8tittUio7ial  sy^nptoms. — These  may  eai-ly  show  themselves ;  often  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  first  vesicle,  the  patient  being  seized  with  rigois,  headache,  and 
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symptouiB  of  genci-ul  deprension.  At  other  times  the  symptoms  come  on  a  few  days 
later,  most  commonly  showing  themselves  between  two  and  three  days  after  the 
appearance  of  the  drcamscribed  swelling  {*  bouton ')  at  the  base  of  the  eschar ;  very 
soon  the  tongue  becomes  coated  with  a  white  fur ;  the  pulse  is  full,  frequent,  and 
soft;  the  bowels  constipated;  the  appetite  is  lost.  These  symptoms  are  generally 
followed  by  bilious  vomiting,  depression,  faintings,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loss  of 
sleep,  a  coldness  of  the  external  surface,  a  failure  of  the  pulse,  cold  sweats,  and  the 
patient  generally  dies  in  a  condition  much  resembling  that  of  collapse  from  cholera ; 
delirium  is  rare.  Usually  before  death  the  local  swelling  ceases  to  increase ;  indeed, 
in  some  few  cases,  may  recede,  while  the  colour  of  its  8ur£M»  becomes  more  livid  and 
it  loses  its  temperature. 

Po8t-niortem  appearances. — The  decomposition  of  the  body  is  very  rapid.  The 
serous  cavities  generally  contain  a  small  quantity  of  darkish  serum ;  the  blood  is 
found  fluid  and  dark-coloured;  small  occhymoses  are  often  found  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  ;  the  spleen  is  engorged  with  blood 
and  softened ;  the  liver  and  other  parenchymatous  viscera  are  more  or  less  congested 
with  dark.coloured  blood. 

The  posterior  lobes  of  the  lungs  are  much  loaded  with  blood,  and  the  bronchial 
mucus  is  bloodstained. 

The  heart  and  brain  show  the  same  tendency  to  early  softening  and  passive  con- 
gestions ;  the  local  slough,  if  examined,  is  found  to  consist  of  dry  stratified  layers, 
dark  brown  or  black  in  colour,  like  old  leather  in  consistence,  and  creaking  when  cut 
with  a  knife. 

Progno9is.—0{  the  various  circumstances  influencing  the  prognosis,  M.  Boui^geois 
enumerates — 1,  the  age;  2,  the  seat  of  the  affection;  3,  the  constitution  of  the 
patient ;  and  4,  the  local  character  of  the  disease,  and  its  duration  before  treatment 
is  adopted.  1,  the  younger  the  patient,  the  better  is  the  prospect  of  recovery ;  2,  the 
hend  and  neck  are  the  most  dangerous  seats  of  malignant  pustule ;  3,  as  in  other 
diseases,  the  amount  of  constitutional  resistance  the  patient  can  oppose  to  the  malady 
largely  influences  his  chance  of  recovery ;  4,  it  is  a  highly  favourable  circumstance  if 
the  patient  is  seen  when  the  disease  is  still  local,  and  before  the  symptoms  of  general 
blood-poisoning  have  shown  themselves ;  and  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  less  bright 
the  longer  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  onset  of  the  malady,  and  the  greater 
the  severity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms.  A  favourable  local  sign  is  the  existence 
of  a  bright-red  flush  over  the  part,  and  any  considerable  increase  in  the  normal 
temperature;  also  the  distinct  limitation  of  the  local  induration  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  circumstance  of  favourable  auguiy. 

Trefitment,  —Since  this  malady  in  its  first  onset,  and  for  an  imcertain  period 
afterwards,  is  merely  a  local  affection,  it  is  for  a  time  within  the  control  of  local 
remedies ;  these  being  any  of  the  more  active  forms  of  potential  cautery  and  the  hot 
iron.  M.  Bourgeois  agrees  with  others  in  recommending,  as  the  most  efficient  and 
easily-applied  form  of  caustic,  the  solid  hydrate  of  potash,  which  the  former  gentleman 
uses  by  rubbing  the  solid  stick  of  potash  into  and  around  the  eschar  and  its  surround- 
ing vesicles,  until  it  is  thoroughly  destroyed  and  the  healthy  tissues  are  reached ;  the 
semi-fluid  detritus  is  then  to  be  wiped  away,  and  the  dead  parts  allowed  to  separate 
by  ulceration. 

In  cases  where  the  disease  has  made  great  progress  before  being  subjected  to 
treatment,  and  the  tissues  are  penetrated  to  some  depth,  M.  Bourgeois  recommends 
that  a  layer  from  the  surface  of  the  eschar  be  raised  and  removed  with  a  knife,  and 
tlie  potash  be  then  applied.  In  any  case  where  the  local  slough  extends  after  the 
application  of  the  caustic,  the  latter  mant  be  reapplied  as  soon  as  the  non-arrest  of 
Uie  local  disease  becomes  evident. 

The  constitutional  remedies  in  this  ilisease  are  such  as  the  general  symptoms  of 
the  case  would  suggest,  the  indication  being  to  avoid  all  measures  likely  to  exhaust 
the  patient,  and  to  administer  stimulants  and  nourinhing  food  in  an  easily  assimilable 
form. 

Ooctisionally  malignant  pustule  assumes  another  external  appearance,  to  which 
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M.  Bourgeois  gives  the  name  of  malignant  oedema.^     It  differs  from   maligcs.^* 
pustule  only  in  its  external  manifestation ;  in  all  more  essential  featui*es  the  dis 
are  identical.     It  is  generally  met  with  about  the  eyelids  and  face.     The  proznL 
feature  of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  a  softish,  ill-defined,  indolent- looking  oedem : 
a  pallid  colour,  rapidly  increasing ;   the  subsequent  formation  of  vesicles    is    T  ^f-  i 
regular,  and  the  appearance  of  a  characteristic  central  eschar  may  be  absent,  ss  tm^J.^ 
may  be  the  central  induration. 

Since  the  writing  of  the  original  article,  this  disease  has  been  the  subject       *- 
careful  investigation,  and  the  literature  of  the  subject  \a  now  very  extensive.      It:,      i 
now  known  to  depend  upon  the  presence  in  the  blood  and  other  parts  of  the  body^     •    < 
a  large  bacillus  whose  characters  are  well  marked  and  unmistakable.     A   diae^L^rr-  i 
affecting  woolsorters,  and  known  as  *  woolsorters  *  disease,'  has  been  traced  to  the  saz  j.  :■  h 
cause.    It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  work  to  enter  at  all  upon  the  natural  liisto  jc-^i 
of  the  affection  ;  those  who  are  desirous  of  studying  it  are  referred  to  the  followiazfc^ 
publications : — '  Eecherches   exp^rimentales  sur  la   maladie  charboneusBy'    par    I  J  ., 
Toussainty  of  Toulouse ;  the  article  on  Anthrax  by  Bollinger,  in  *  Ziemssen's  IBncycIo — 
pedia  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,'  ti'anslation  by  D.  Albert  H.  Buck,  voL  iii.  ;  tl  i  ^ 
Brown  Lectures,  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Greenfield,  delivered  at  the  University  of  London,  aat  i 
published  in  the  '  Lancet,'  1880,  1881 ;  and  to  the  most  important  researches  of  ^M^  . 
Pasteur,  a  brief  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  his  address  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  International  Medical  Congress  of  1881.     At  the  same  time  little  or  notJiin  ^ 
need  be  added  to  the  account  of  the  local  symptoms,  except  to  say  that  in   som^L- 
examples  of  the  disease  the  buttons  may  be  absent,  while  a  difinse  local  oedema  i.^ 
found.     An  interesting  communication  by  Mr.  Davies  CoUey  is  to  be  found  in  iLr* 
Medioo-Chirurgical  Transactions  for  1881.     He  points  out  that  while  the  disease  i*- 
very  uncommon  in  most  parts  of  London,  a  considerable  number  of  cases  are  brought 
to  Guy's  Hospital  which  have  originated  in  the  leather  warehouses  of  that  localit^^ 
The  Guy's  Hospital  surgeons  are  strong  advocates  of  etirly  and  free  excision  of  thv 
affected  piu*t.   It  is  perhaps  also  wise  to  mention  glanders  in  connection  with  antlintx 
as  a  disease  that  might  possibly  be  confused  with  it ;  an  account  of  this  disc>i-der  will 
be  found  in  the  essay  on  Animal  Poisons. 

Chilblain. 

This  term  is  applied  to  cei-tain  chai'acteristic  local  inflammations  of  tlie  integu 
ment  of  an  asthenic  type,  subject  to  regularly  recurring  attacks  of  congestion.  The^ 
appear  in  persons  pi-edisposed  to  the  affection  under  circumstances  of  sudden  varia- 
tions in  the  external  temperature. 

A  predisposition  to  this  affection  often  prevails  in  certain  families  :  it  exists  inocst 
frequently  in  the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  in  adult  females  more  often  than  in  men. 
This  liability  to  chilblains  generally  passes  off  as  manhood  comes  on,  and  is  but  rai-e]\ 
met  with  in  men  over  forty  yeai*s  of  age,  though  in  women  it  may  continue  through- 
out life. 

The  predisposition  to  chilblains  is  often  connected  with  a  certain  slowness  or 
feebleness  of  the  general  circulation,  as  evidenced  by  cold  feet  and  hands,  and 
occasional  Uvidity  of  the  finger-ends  and  lips  during  winter-time.  Their  appearance 
is  generally  ascribed,  and  often  with  truth,  to  the  too  sudden  warming  of  a  part 
when  thoroughly  chilled  down  by  previous  exposure  to  cold.  But  a*  change  of 
weather,  or  of  residence  to  a  colder  neighbourhood,  a  sudden  thaw  after  enow  or 
prolonged  frost,  or  the  appearance  of  an  east  wind,  is  sufficient  to  occasion  them  in 
many  persons.  In  some  individuals,  if  the  hands  or  feet  are  chilled  down,  from  ani 
cause,  below  a  certain  standard,  notwithstanding  all  precautions  to  the  oontran\  ii 
is  impossible  to  restore  the  temperature  without  producing  one  or  more  chilblaink 

There  are  three  kinds,  or  rather  degi^ees,  of  chilblains :  1st,  where  there  is  simpk 
congestion,  generally  attended  by  great  itching,  altei-nating  with  periods  of  extreme 

*  Bourgeois,  p.  105. 
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tenderness  to  external  pressure ;  2nd,  where  vesication  occurs ;  and  3rd,  where  death 
of  the  subjacent  skin  or  areolar  tissue  takes  place. 

The  same  chilblain  may  pass  through  all  these  phases  in  the  above-named  order ; 
but  more  frequently  we  find  that  in  the  same  individual  chilblains  run  a  pretty  con- 
stant course.  In  some  they  do  not  vesicate  or  break ;  in  others  they  vesicate  easUy, 
and  on  breaking  show  superficial  excoriations ;  in  others,  after  breaking,  the  sub- 
jacent integument  is  found  ulcerated  or  more  completely  devitalised.  Again,  some 
persons  suffer  from  chilblains  which  itch  but  little,  but  show  themselves  as  red  and 
intensely  sensitive  swellings  of  the  integuments.  From  the  appearance  of  a  chilblain 
in  its  early  stage  but  little  information  is  to  be  gained  as  to  its  eventual  result. 
Most  persons,  however,  know  too  well  what  course  their  own  chilblains  will  pursue 
from  repeated  experience. 

The  local  symptoms  and  appearance  of  chilblains  are  too  familiar  to  require  a 
special  description,  and  we  therefore  pass  them  by  to  allude  to  a  peculiarity  belonging  to 
this  affection,  which,  we  believe,  has  not  previously  attracted  notice.  The  peculiarity 
to  which  we  wish  to  draw  attention  is  that  regular  and  periodical  exacerbations 
occur  in  the  local  symptoms  so  long  as  the  chilblain  is  in  progress. 

Almost  all  chilblains  are  subject  to  a  diurnal  attack  of  congestion,  which  occurs 
during  the  afternoon  or  towards  evening,  when  the  affected  part,  by  a  feeling  of 
increased  heat  and  a  pricking  sensation,  shows  signs  of  an  increased  afflux  of  blood  ; 
this  is  soon  followed  by  intense  itching,  then  by  swelling,  with  relief  to  the  irritation ; 
and  lastly  succeeds  a  condition  of  soreness,  aching,  and  extreme  sensibility  to  pressure, 
which  continues  throughout  the  night,  and  is  peculiarly  appreciable  next  morning, 
when  the  sufferer  puts  on  his  shoes  or  boots. 

The  exact  hour  of  the  daily  attack  of  congestion,  as  well  as  its  severity,  may, 
within  certain  limits,  be  influenced  by  external  circumstances.  Thus  the  attack  may 
be  hastened  by  anything  which  stimulates  either  the  local  or  general  circulation  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  exposure  of  the  parts  affected  to  the  warmth  of  a  fire  or  a  heated 
room.  The  constitutional  effect  of  the  midday  meal  in  children,  and  the  evening 
dinner  in  adults,  is  generally  sufiicient  to  determine  the  period  of  attack ;  children 
for  the  most  part  suffering  in  the  afternoon,  adults  in  the  evening,  during  or  after 
dinner  :  conversely  the  opposite  effects  may  be  observed  where  extei*nal  circumstances 
are  unfavourable  to  the  advent  of  the  attack,  which  latter  may  be  postponed  until 
after  the  sufferer  has  retired  to  rest.  In  many  young  persons  at  boarding-schools 
the  extremities  are  cold  throughout  the  day ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  child  is  in  bed 
that  the  general  temperature  is  restored  to  its  natural  standard.  The  severity  of 
each  daily  exacerbation  generally  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  degree  of  cold  to 
which  the  patient  has  been  previously  exposed  ;  and  the  colder  the  chilblains  are  in 
the  morning,  the  more  will  they  itch  in  the  afternoon. 

We  have  occasionally  met  with  persons  whose  chilblains  are  subject  to  two 
attacks  of  congestion  daily :  the  first  occurring  late  in  the  afternoon ;  the  second  at 
night-time,  when  the  parts  are  warm  in  bed.  In  some  few  persons  chilblains  do  not 
itdi  at  all — they  tingle  and  bum  during  the  daily  attack,  and  at  other  times  are 
swollen  and  extremely  tender. 

During  the  onset  of  the  diurnal  exacerbation  the  general  circulation  is  quickened, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  affected  part  is  considerably  raised,  being  often  ten 
degrees  or  more  above  that  of  the  part  before  the  attack  set  in,  and  from  one  to  six 
degrees  above  the  neighbouring  surface  of  the  healthy  skin. 

Chilblains  generally  appear  on  those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  circulation  is 
most  liable  to  be  affected  by  changes  in  the  external  temperature.  In  the  same  indi- 
viduals, however,  the  part  of  the  body  attacked  eveiy  winter  is  little  liable  to  vary. 
Some  sufler  on  the  hands  alone;  others  on  the  feet  only;  while  others  may  be 
attacked  on  both  hands  and  feet ;  or,  again,  the  lobes  of  the  ears  may  be  the  seat  of 
chilblain,  or  even  the  end  of  the  nose.  [I  have  seen  chilblains  extending  under  the 
nails.— R.  J.  G.] 

Of  the  local  causes  of  this  affection  those  are  most  efficient  that  hinder  the  free 

circulation  in  a  part,  and  thereby  allow  extei-nal  cold  to  exercise  its  most  depressing 
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eiTects;   such  are  tight  gloves,  elastic  bracelets  and  garters,  tight  shoes,  nttiog 
long  in  cold  rooms  with  the  feet  pendent,  and  other  circumstances  of  a  like  kind. 

Treatment. — Though  in  some  persons  no  precautionaiy  measures  will  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  chilblains,  nor  will  any  remedy  remove  them,  yet  even  in  these  indi- 
viduals both  their  number  and  their  severity  may  be  fftvonrably  influenced  hy 
appropriate  treatment ;  while  in  other  persons  the  attack  may  be  either  altogether 
avoided,  or  if  it  occur,  the  chilblains  may  be  cured. 

Of  general  measures  either  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the  severity  of  an  attack,  the 
most  efficacious  are  such  as  promote  a  vigorous  state  of  the  general  circulation.  In 
matters  of  diet,  the  addition  of  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  to  the  daily  food,  or  a  morning 
draught  of  warm  milk  with  rum,  will  often  prove  of  service ;  while  if  medicine  br* 
required,  small  stimulant  doses  of  opium  with  quinine  may  be  advantageously  given. 
In  persons  liable  to  chilblains,  and  especially  in  young  people,  additional  nnder- 
clothing  should  be  worn  during  cold  weather ;  and,  if  possible,  an  even  temperature 
should  be  maintained  within  doors  by  fires  in  the  sleeping-rooms — for  among  time> 
honoured  conventionalities,  none,  in  the  case  of  young  persons,  is  more  condacive  tn 
chilblains  than  the  great  inequality  that  generally  exists  between  the  temperatnre  of 
the  sleeping  and  sitting  rooms  during  wintei^ime. 

The  circulation  and  temperature  in  the  extremities  are  best  maintained  by  warm 
and  particularly  by  roomy  coverings  for  both  feet  and  hands.  For  the  hands,  lon^ 
gloves  lined  with  chamois-leather  are  best ;  and  for  the  feet,  large  hoots  or  shoea. 
and  wash-leather  or  woollen  socks.  Tight  gloves  and  shoes,  tightly-laoed  boots  an*! 
garters,  and  elastic  bracelets,  should  be  particularly  avoided. 

As  long  as  chilblains  i^main  unbroken,  and  if  the  external  surface  is  not  too  aes- 
sitive  to  pressure,  various  stimulating  embrocations  may  be  beneficially  employed  : 
such  as  Wardrop's  liniment ;  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  tincture  of  cantharides  witL 
six  of  soap-liniment ;  camphorated  spirit ;  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  cc^Mufas ;  trr 
tincture  of  iodine  and  soap-liniment.  When  the  external  sur&oe  is  very  tender,  a 
good  local  application  is  formed  by  a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of  collodion,  six  dradun5 
of  Venice  turpentine,  and  three  drachms  of  castor-oil;  or  tender  chilblains,  that 
do  not  itch,  may  be  covered  over  by  an  adhesive  plaster  spread  upon  kid  or  ebamoL^ 
leather. 

To  relieve  the  itching,  if  it  be  excessive  and  unbearable,  some  resort  to  the  expe 
dient  of  rubbing  the  part  with  snow,  or  plunging  the  feet  into  cold  water ;  while 
others  find  relief  by  putting  the  parts  into  hot  water  with  a  small  quantity  of 
mustard-flour  in  it. 

It  may  happen  that  the  daily  attack  of  irritation  occurs  at  some  hour  of  the  «U} 
most  inconvenient  to  the  suflerer ;  perhaps  interfering  with  his  ei^oyment  when  ii 
society,  or  altogether  deterring  him  from  both  business  and  pleasure  during  a  oertsin 
period  of  the  afternoon  or  evening.  In  such  cases  much  discomfort  may  be  av<»ded 
by  artificially  inducing  the  daily  attack  at  an  earlier  and  more  oonvenient  hooTp  and 
this  may  be  done  by  keeping  the  feet  for  a  short  time  in  mustard  and  warm  wml«r. 
Vesicated  chilblains  may  be  protected  by  a  coating  of  collodion  and  castor  oil  vamidi. 
For  ulcers  or  sloughs  resulting  from  chilblains,  poultices  smeared  with  torpentine,  or 
resin  cerate,  or  Peruvian  balsam,  may  be  applied  imtil  the  slough  sepantea,  when 
the  sore  may  be  dressed  with  any  of  the  above-named  applications  upon  lint. 


Diseases  op  the  Nails. 

Onychia  maHgnn  is  a  term  applied  to  a  specific  form  of  ulceration  commepfing 
about  the  matrix  of  the  finger-nails.  The  disease  is  almost  confined  to  children  vaoAi^ 
ten  years  of  age,  and  is  by  no  means  of  frequent  occiurenoe.  Among  more  thaa 
seven  thousand  surgical  out-patients  under  twelve  years  of  age,  I  have  found  th* 
disease  in  nine  instances  only,  and  these  cases  occurred  between  the  ages  of  one  year 
and  seven. 

Onychia  usually  has  its  origin  in  a  pinch  or  a  crush  of  the  fingerend,  rach  s« 
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may  either  bruise  the  matrix  or  looflen  the  attachments  of  the  nail.  Soon  after  the 
injury,  the  finger-ends  swell,  and  fluid  is  effused  beneath  the  nail ;  which  latter  loses 
its  natural  colour,  and  becomes  thin  and  flattened  at  the  end,  or  more  rarely  curled 
up  laterally.  As  it  grows,  it  turns  upwards  from  its  normal  attachment,  and  ex- 
poses beneath  it  an  exceedingly  foul  and  painful  ulcer,  having  a  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic fcetor ;  while  the  finger-end  becomes  greatly  enlarged  and  bulbous-looking,  its 
integuments  being  hardened,  shining,  and  of  a  livid  red  colour. 

The  disease  seems  little  prone  to  spontaneous  recovery ;  but  may  continue  its 
progress  untD  the  last  joint  of  the  finger  be  lost,  or  the  phalanx  necrosed  by  extension 
of  the  ulceration. 

The  treatment  consists,  first,  in  the  evulsion  of  the  nail,  if  it  be  loose,  displaced, 
or  discoloured ;  subsequently  the  ulcerated  surface  may  be  dressed  with  black  wash, 
or  a  lotion  formed  of  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  liquor  potassse  arsenitis  to  an  ounce 
of  water.  The  arsenical  application  appears  to  exercise  some  specific  effect  on 
onychia,  and  rarely  fails.  [The  application  of  iodoform  in  powder,  and  a  subsequent 
dressing  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid,  will  be  found  of  great  service. — 
R.  J.  G.]  If  these  fail,  a  healthy  action  may  l)e  induced  by  the  application  of  fuming 
nitric  acid.  Such  constitutional  remedies  as  seem  suitable  to  each  case  may  at  the 
same  time  be  employed ;  and  among  these  chlorate  of  potash,  with  bark,  appears  to  be 
of  use  in  many  cases.  Amputation  has  been  occasionally  practised  as  a  cure  for  this 
disease,  and  a  mercurial  course  has  been  recommended.  The  former  is  an  unneces- 
sary mutilation,  and  the  latter  is  not  required  in  the  form  of  the  disease  desciibed 
above. 

There  is  a  form  of  onychia  having  its  origin  in  constitutional  S3rphilis.  It  usually 
attacks  the  toe-nails,  and  is  often  associated  with  ulcerative  fissures  between  the  toes; 
'  rhagades  digitorum,'  as  they  were  formerly  termed.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  the 
ulceration  is  generally  less  extensive,  the  surrounding  swelling  is  not  so  considerable, 
and  the  nail  is  less  seriously  implicated ;  while  the  history  of  the  patient,  or  the 
concurrence  of  some  other  symptom  of  syphilis,  furnishes  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  Syphilitic  onychia  may  be  treated  locally  by  the  black  or  yellow  wash ;  it 
being,  of  course,  of  primary  importance  to  adopt  appropriate  anti-syphilitic  measures. 

Psoriasis  may  attack  the  nails,  either  those  of  the  fingers  or  toes ;  and  it  is  often, 
though  not  always,  local  evidence  of  constitutional  syphilis.  In  this  affection  the 
central  part  of  the  nail  becomes  thickened,  rough,  and  scabrous,  and  unnaturally 
convex ;  the  free  edge  is  often  split ;  the  cuticular  fringe  at  the  bottom  of  the  nail  is 
ragged  and  retracted,  leaving  a  deep  fissure  between  the  nail  and  the  skin  of  the 
finger.  The  whole  nail,  in  an  extreme  case,  I'csembles  in  miniature  the  outside  of 
the  concave  sliell  of  an  oyster.  The  affection  is  chronic  in  its  nature,  and  exceedingly 
difficult  to  cure.  The  nails  are  liable  to  some  of  the  vegetable  parasitic  afleotions  of 
the  skin,  such  as  that  of /atnM;  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  has  recently  discovered  in  the 
nails  of  individuals  suffering  from  ringworm,  spores,  resembling  those  of  TtTiea 
tonsurans.^ 

In  syphilitic  psoriasis  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  mercury  continued 
over  a  long  period  is  liable  to  pi*ove  beneficial ;  and  in  cases  of  non-syphilitic  origin 
the  most  hopeful  constitutional  treatment  is  that  by  arsenic  in  combination  with 
some  tonic.  The  appearance  of  the  nails  may  be  much  improved  by  smoothing  them 
down  with  gla^s  or  fine  sand-paper ;  or  the  roughness  may  for  a  time  be  removed  by 
friction  with  dilute  acetic  add ;  and  at  night-time  the  skin  at  the  margins  of  the 
nails  may  be  dressed  with  a  mixture  of  white  precipitate  and  tarointment. 

Irugrown  toe-iiail,  as  the  affection  is  usually  termed,  occurs,  we  believe,  invariably 
on  the  outei'  side  of  the  nail  of  the  great  toe.  It  is  caused  either  by  overcrowding 
the  toes  and  thereby  thrusting  the  soft  parts  over  the  margin  of  the  nail,  or  by  the 
toe-nail  being  cut  away  too  deeply  at  the  outer  angle,  allowing  the  soft  partA  to  en- 
cixtnch  on  the  proper  limit8  of  the  nail ;  which  latter,  so  soon  as  it  again  grows  up  from 

*   Pnthfdoyiral  Sanffj/it  TranMctumn,  vol.  xxi.  p.  4<C 
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below,  imbeds  itself  in  the  overlapping  integument.     The  continued  preasure  < 
considerable  pain  and  inconvenience  in  walking,  and  if  unrelieved  often  gives  rise  to 
a  fungous  growth  of  very  sensitive  granulations,  which  may  cover  the  entire  naiL 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  secure  a  roomy 
covering  for  the  foot.  If  the  disease  has  been  but  a  short  time  in  pn^^ress,  and  hts 
not  produced  any  considerable  mass  of  overhanging  integument  or  fungous  grann. 
lations,  the  pressure  of  the  nail  on  the  soft  parts  maybe  relieved  by  carefully  packing 
into  the  deft  or  groove  on  the  affected  side  of  the  nail  oiled  cotton-wool  in  small 
shreds  with  the  flat  end  of  a  probe  or  the  edge  of  a  penknife.  This  may  be  effecied 
without  causing  any  pain.  The  quantity  of  wool  introduced  may  be  gradually 
increased  at  each  application,  until  the  soft  parts  are  raised  and  pushed  aside,  so  £l« 
to  expose  the  free  edge  of  the  nail,  beneath  which  the  wool  should  be  inserted  until 
the  natural  state  of  the  parts  is  restored  ;  when  the  nail  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
up,  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle  at  the  outer  comer.  If  there  is  much  inflammation 
of  the  parts,  the  toe  may  be  kept  wrapped  in  water-dressing  during  the  abovf^ 
described  treatment ;  while  the  overhanging  integument  may  be  assisted  to  regain  its 
natural  relation  to  the  nail  by  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  applied  to  it,  and  drawn 
round  beneath  the  toe,  so  as  to  exercise  some  traction  on  the  part. 

Another  method  of  relieving  the  flesh  from  pressure  in  more  severe  cases  is  hj 
scraping  the  in-grown  side  of  the  nail  very  thin  with  glass  or  the  edge  of  a  knife ;  (4 
the  free  edge  of  the  nail  may  be  notched,  and  a  longitudinal  division  be  made  down 
to  the  matrix,  by  cutting  with  a  knife  from  the  surface.  This  will  allow  tiip 
partially  detached  strip,  as  it  grows,  gradually  to  overlap  the  body  of  the  nail,  and 
thus  free  the  soft  parts  from  pressure. 

If  other  methods  of  cure  fail,  it  is  well  to  remove  the  nail  by  means  of  a  oentnkl 
incision  extending  well  up  the  back  of  the  matrix ;  each  half  is  then  to  be  evol^^-^i 
with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps.  It  is  sometimes  an  additional  safiagaard  against  a 
return  of  the  trouble  to  remove  the  overhanging  integument  with  the  knife. 

When,  from  neglect  of  remedial  measures,  the  nail  has  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
flesh,  and  there  is  either  considerable  ulceration  or  fungous  granulations,  the  jn< 
successful  treatment  is  to  remove  at  once  the  offending  portion  of  the  nail.  TL.a 
may  be  done  rapidly  and  almost  painlessly,  with  the  help  of  ether  spray,  by  thrtuithz 
a  strong  pair  of  scissors  beneath  the  nail,  from  its  free  edge  down  to  the  matrix*  «i^' 
tearing  out  the  outer  strip  of  nail  with  strong  forceps.  The  same  proceeding  cac  r 
effected  more  gradually  and  with  but  little  pain  by  those  skilled  in  the  practiee.  ^  • 
dividing  the  nail  with  a  knife  from  the  surface  towards  the  matrix,  and  then  sk'A 
separating  the  semi-detached  portion  from  its  deep  connections. 

The  exuberant  granulations  which  often  form  in  this  disease  can  be  disposed  nf 
by  dusting  with  the  oxide  of  zinc,  or  by  a  lotion  formed  of  the  tincture  of  th^* 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  or  they  may  be  destroyed  with  sulphate  of  copper  or  lunar 
caustic.  Kemoval  of  the  overhanging  mass  with  a  knife,  though  eflectual,  somewhat 
prolongs  the  healing.  It  has  been  recommended  to  treat  this  affection  by  tlx* 
introduction  of  a  thin  strip  of  sheet-lead  beneath  the  margin  of  the  naii.  The  lead 
should  be  bent  so  as  to  pass  round  beneath  the  toe  towards  the  inner  side  of  t!  r 
foot.  This  plan  is  somewhat  difficult  to  carry  out,  on  account  of  the  pain  it  isliaK^ 
to  occasion. 

Thomas  Smith,  1871. 

RiCKMAN  J.   GODLEB,    1S82 
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